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Preface 


YWES  is  a  narrative  and  evaluative  bibliography  of  scholarly  writing  in  the 
fields  of  literature  in  English  and  English  language  in  Britain,  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  Caribbean,  India,  and  New  Zealand  and  the  South 
Pacific. 

It  may  help  the  user  of  this  work  to  remember  that  books  are 
sometimes  published  a  year  later  in  the  U.S.A.  than  they  are  in  the  U.K.  and 
vice  versa,  that  the  year  of  publication  is  not  always  that  which  appears  on 
the  title-page  of  the  book,  and  that  the  inevitable  inadvertent  omissions  of 
one  year  are  made  good  in  the  next;  thus,  the  search  for  a  notice  of  a  book 
or  article  may  have  to  extend  to  the  volume  after  the  expected  one  and 
sometimes  to  that  which  precedes  it.  Reports  of  important  omissions  are 
welcomed. 

Offprints  of  articles  are  always  useful,  and  editors  of  journals  that  are  not 
easily  available  in  the  U.K.  are  urged  to  join  the  many  who  already  send  us 
complete  sets.  These  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor,  YWES,  The  English 
Association,  The  Vicarage,  Priory  Gardens,  London  W4  ITT.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  have  made  our  task  easier  by  supplying  books 
and  articles  for  Volume  68,  and  to  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 
America  for  proof  of  their  annual  International  Bibliography.  In  drawing  the 
reader’s  attention  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  to  the  main  bibliographical  aids, 
we  presuppose  in  each  case  a  reference  to  the  Modern  Language  Association 
International  Bibliography  and  the  Annual  Bibliography  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  published  by  the  MHRA. 

The  editors  and  the  English  Association  announce  the  winner  of  the  second 
annual  Beatrice  White  Prize  for  the  outstanding  scholarly  article  in  the  field 
of  English  Literature  before  1590  to  be  noticed  in  this  volume  as  Ruth  Kennedy 
of  the  University  of  Bristol  for  her  essay,  ‘  “A  Bird  in  Bishopswood”:  Some 
Newly-Discovered  Lines  of  Alliterative  Verse  from  the  Late  Fourteenth 
Century’,  in  Medieval  Literature  and  Antiquities,  edited  by  Myra  Stokes  and 
T.  L.  Burton  (Brewer).  The  prize  commemorates  a  distinguished  past  editor 
of  YWES  whose  encouragement  of  new  colleagues  informed  the  designation 
of  the  prize  as  articles  by,  whenever  possible,  younger  scholars. 

Change  continues  to  characterize  the  volume,  to  improve  its  usefulness 
to  scholars,  students,  and  librarians.  You  will  find  this  year,  in  the 
preliminary  list  of  journal  abbreviations,  the  1987  volume  or  issue  numbers 
of  the  journals  covered  and,  in  all  the  chapters,  additional  bibliographical 
information -titles  and  pagination  of  all  journal  articles,  and  ISBNs  of  books. 
Bibliographical  details  of  books  reviewed  now  appear  in  an  alphabetical  list 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  rather  than  as  footnotes.  This  facilitates  and  improves 
rapid  reference  of  the  books  reviewed;  it  may  serve  as  a  check-list  of  the  year’s 
work,  with  the  understanding  that  books  not  received  from  publishers  for  review 
are  usually  excluded  because  they  are  not  normally  reviewed.  Coverage  has  also 
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PREFACE 


been  extended  to  include  literature  from  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 
in  a  separate  section  of  the  chapter  on  New  Literatures  in  English. 
Volume  68  is  the  first  to  be  published  by  Basil  Blackwell  for  the  English 
Association. 


Laurel  Brake  (Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London) 

for  the  Editorial  Board 

Susan  Brock  (The  Shakespeare  Institute) 
David  Burnley  (University  of  Sheffield) 
Maureen  Moran  (West  London  Institute  of  Higher  Education) 
John  Thieme  (Polytechnic  of  North  London) 

and  the  Editorial  Assistant 

Jacqueline  Harvey 


The  English  Association 


This  bibliography  is  an  English  Association  publication.  It  is  available  through 
membership  of  the  Association;  non-members  can  purchase  it  through  any  good 
bookshop. 

The  object  of  the  English  Association  is  to  promote  the  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  English  language  and  literature. 

The  Association  pursues  these  aims  by  creating  opportunities  of  co-operation 
among  all  those  interested  in  English;  by  furthering  the  recognition  of  English 
as  essential  in  education;  by  discussing  methods  of  English  teaching;  by  holding 
lectures,  conferences,  and  other  meetings;  by  publishing  a  journal,  books,  and 
leaflets;  and  by  forming  local  branches  overseas  and  at  home. 


Publications 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies.  An  annual  bibliography.  Published  by 
Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  MA.  (U.S.A.:  Humanities  Press). 

Essays  and  Studies.  An  annual  volume  of  essays  by  various  scholars  assembled 
by  the  collector  covering  usually  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  authors  from 
the  medieval  to  the  modern.  Published  by  Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  MA.  (U.S.A.:  Humanities  Press). 

English.  The  journal  of  the  Association,  English  is  published  three  times  a  year 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

News-Letter.  A  News-Letter  is  published  three  times  a  year  giving  information 
about  forthcoming  publications,  conferences,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

Benefits  of  Membership 

Institutional  Membership 

Full  members  receive  copies  of  The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies,  Essays 
and  Studies,  English  (3  issues),  and  three  News-Letters. 

Ordinary  Membership  covers  English  (3  issues)  and  three  News-Letters. 

Schools  Membership  covers  two  copies  of  each  issue  of  English,  one  copy  of 
Essays  and  Studies  (optional),  three  News-Letters,  and  preferential  booking 
for  Sixth  Form  Conference  places. 

Individual  Membership 

Individuals  take  out  basic  membership,  which  entitles  them  to  buy  all  regular 
publications  of  the  English  Association  at  a  discounted  price. 

For  further  details  write  to  The  Secretary,  The  English  Association,  The 
Vicarage,  Priory  Gardens,  London  W4  ITT. 
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M&L  68 

Music  and  Letters 

Manuscripta  31 

Manuscripta 

MarkhamR 

Markham  Review 

MBL 

Modern  British  Literature 

MC&S 

Media,  Culture  and  Society 

MCI 

Modern  Critical  Interpretations 

MCJNews 

Milton  Centre  of  Japan  News 

McNR 

McNeese  Review 

MCRel 

Mythes,  Croyances  et  Religions  dans  le  Monde 
Anglo-Saxon 

MCV 

Modern  Critical  Views 

MD  30 

Modern  Drama 

Meanjin  46 

Meanjin 

MED 

Middle  English  Dictionary 

Mediaevalia 

Mediaevalia:  A  Journal  of  Mediaeval  Studies 

MESN 

Mediaeval  English  Studies  Newsletter 

MET 

Middle  English  Texts 

METh  9 

Medieval  English  Theatre 

MFS  33 

Modern  Fiction  Studies 

MHRev 

The  Malahat  Review 

MichA 

Michigan  Academician 

MiltonQ  21 

Milton  Quarterly 

MiltonS  23 

Milton  Studies 

MinnR  28-9 

Minnesota  Review 

MissQ  40 

Mississippi  Quarterly 

MissR  10 

The  Missouri  Review 

MJLF 

Midwestern  Journal  of  Language  and  Folklore 

ML  A  IB 

Modern  Language  Association  International  Bibliography 

MLJ 

The  Modern  Language  Journal 

MLN  102 

[ Modern  Language  Notes] 

MLNew 

Malcolm  Lowry  Review 

MLQ 

Modern  Language  Quarterly 

MLR  82 

The  Modern  Language  Review 

MLS  17 

Modern  Language  Studies 

MMD 

Macmillan  Modern  Dramatists 

MMG 

Macmillan  Master  Guides 

ModA 

Modern  Age:  A  Quarterly  Review 

ModM 

Modern  Masters 

ModSp 

Moderne  Sprachen 

xxiv 

Monist  70 
Month 

Moreana  93-5 
Mosaic  20 

MP  84/5 

MPHJ 

MPR 

MQ  28/9 

MQR  26 

MR  28 

MRDE 

MRTS 

MS  49 

MSC 

MSE 

MSEx 

MSh 

MSNH 

MSpr  81 

MSR 

MSSN  19-20 
MT  128 
MTJ 
MW 
NA 

Names  35 

N&Q  34 

NB 

NCaS 

NCBEL 

NCF 

NCL  41/2 
TVCortL  17 
NCS 

NCTR  15 

/V£><2  55 
NegroD 
Neoh 

Neophil  71 

iV££>  60 

NewA 
NewBR 
NewComp  3 

NewF  1 
NewR 


ABBREVIATIONS 
TTze  Monist 

The  Month:  A  Review  of  Christian  Thought  and  World 
Affairs 

Moreana:  Bulletin  Thomas  More  (Angers,  France) 
Mosaic:  A  Journal  for  the  Interdisciplinary  Study  of 
Literature 
Modern  Philology 

Middlesex  Polytechnic  History  Journal 
The  Mervyn  Peake  Review 
Midwest  Quarterly 
Michigan  Quarterly  Review 
Massachusetts  Review 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Drama  in  England 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Texts  and  Studies 

Mediaeval  Studies 

Malone  Society  Collections 

Massachusetts  Studies  in  English 

Melville  Society  Extracts 

Macmillan  Shakespeare 

Memoires  de  la  Societe  Neophilologique  de  Helsinki 

Moderna  Sprak 

Malone  Society  Reprints 

Medieval  Sermon  Studies  Newsletter 

The  Musical  Times 

Mark  Twain  Journal 

The  Muslim  World  (Hartford,  Conn.) 

Nuova  Antologia 

Names:  Journal  of  the  American  Name  Society 

Notes  and  Queries 

Namn  och  Bygd 

New  Cambridge  Shakespeare 

New  Cambridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature 

Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  (now  Nineteenth-Century 

Literature) 

Nineteenth-Century  Literature 
Notes  on  Contemporary  Literature 
New  Clarendon  Shakespeare 

Nineteenth  Century  Theatre  (formerly  Nineteenth 
Century  Theatre  Research ) 

North  Dakota  Quarterly 

Negro  Digest 

Neohelicon 

Neophilologus 

The  New  England  Quarterly 

New  A frican 

New  Beacon  Review 

New  Comparison:  A  Journal  of  Comparative  and  General 
Literary  Studies 
New  Formations 
New  Republic 
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NewSt 
NewV  15 
NfN  3-4 
NGC  40-2 
NGS 
NH 

NHR  13 

NJL 

NL 

NLH  18/19 

NLR  161-6 
NLRev 
NLWJ  25 
NM  88 
NMAL 
NMer 
NMS  31 
NN 
NNER 
Nomina  11 

NoP 

NOR  14 

NortonCE 

Novel  20/1 

NOWELE  9-10 

NPS 

NR  5 

NRF 

NS  86 

NSS 

NTQ  3 

NVSAWC  13 

NwJ 

NWR 

NYH 

NYLF 

NYRB 

NYT 

NYTBR 

NZListener 

OA 

OB 

Obsidian 

OBSP 

OED 

OENews  20/1 


Newfoundland  Studies 

New  Voices 

News  from  Nowhere 

New  German  Critique 

New  German  Studies 

Northern  History 

The  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  Review 

Nordic  Journal  of  Linguistics 

Nouvelles  Litteraires 

New  Literary  History:  A  Journal  of  Theory  and 

Interpretation 

New  Left  Review 

New  Literature  Review 

The  National  Library  of  Wales  Journal 

Neuphilologische  Mitteilungen 

NMAL:  Notes  on  Modern  American  Literature 

New  Mermaids 

Nottingham  Medieval  Studies 

Nordiska  Namenstudier 

Northern  New  England  Review 

Nomina:  A  Journal  of  Name  Studies  Relating  to  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland 

Northern  Perspective 

New  Orleans  Review 

A  Norton  Critical  Edition 

Novel:  A  Forum  on  Fiction 

[ North-  Western  European  Language  Evolution ] 

New  Penguin  Shakespeare 
The  Nassau  Review 
La  Nouvelle  Revue  Frangaise 
Die  Neueren  Sprachen 
New  Swan  Shakespeare 
New  Theatre  Quarterly 

Newsletter  of  the  Victorian  Studies  Association  of 

Western  Canada 

Northward  Journal 

Northwest  Review 

New  York  History 

New  York  Literary  Forum 

The  New  York  Review  of  Books 

New  York  Times 

The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
New  Zealand  Listener 
Oxford  Authors 
Ord  och  Bild 

Obsidian  II:  Black  Literature  in  Review 
Oxford  Bibliographical  Society  Publications 
Oxford  English  Dictionary 
Old  English  Newsletter 
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OET 

OH  1 

OHEL 

OhR 

OL  42 

OLR  9 

OPBS 

OpenGL 

OpL 

OPLiLL 

OS 

OSS 

Outrider 


Overland  106-9 
PA 

PA  AS 
PacStud  10 
Paideuma  16 
P&L  11 
P&P  114-17 
P&R  20 
PAPA  13 
PAPS 
PAR  12 
Parabola 
Paragraph 


Parergon  5 


ParisR  102-5 

Parnassus 

PastM 

PaterN  19-20 
PAus  110 
PBA  72 
PBerLS 
PBS  A  81 
PCL 
PC  LAC 

PCLS 

PCP 
PCS 
PEAN 
PE&  W  37 

PELL 

Peritia 


Oxford  English  Texts 

Over  Here:  An  American  Studies  Journal 

Oxford  History  of  English  Literature 

The  Ohio  Review 

Orbis  Litterarum 

Oxford  Literary  Review 

Occasional  Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society 
Open  Guides  to  Literature 
Open  Letter 

Occasional  Papers  in  Linguistics  and  Language  Learning 
Oxford  Shakespeare 
Oxford  Shakespeare  Studies 

The  Outrider:  A  Publication  of  the  Wyoming  State 

Library 

Overland 

Presence  Africaine 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Pacific  Studies 

Paideuma:  A  Journal  Devoted  to  Ezra  Pound  Scholarship 
Philosophy  and  Literature 
Past  and  Present 
Philosophy  and  Rhetoric 

Publications  of  the  Arkansas  Philological  Association 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 

Performing  Arts  Resources 

Parabola:  The  Magazine  of  Myth  and  Tradition 

Paragraph:  The  Journal  of  the  Modern  Critical  Theory 

Group 

Parergon:  Bulletin  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 

Association  for  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

The  Paris  Review 

Parnassus:  Poetry  in  Review 

Past  Masters 

Pater  Newsletter 

Poetry  Australia 

Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy 
Proceedings  of  the  Berkeley  Linguistics  Society 
Papers  of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America 
Perspectives  on  Contemporary  Literature 
Proceedings  of  the  California  Linguistics  Association 
Conference 

Proceedings  of  the  Comparative  Literature  Symposium 
(Texas) 

Pacific  Coast  Philology 

Penguin  Critical  Studies 

Proceedings  of  the  English  Association  North 

Philosophy  East  and  West:  A  Quarterly  of  Asian  and 

Comparative  Thought 

Papers  on  English  Language  and  Literature  (Japan) 
Peritia:  Journal  of  the  Medieval  Academy  of  Ireland 
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Persuasions 

PHist  9 

Phonetica  44 

PHOS 

PhT 

PIL 

PIMA 

PJCL 

PLL  23 

PLPLS 

PM 

PMHB 
PM  LA  102 

PNotes 

PNR 

PoeS 

Poetica 

PoeticaJ  25/6 

Poetics  16 
PoetryCR  8 
PoetryR 
Poetry  W 
POMPA 
PostS 
PoT  8 
PP 
PP 

PPMRC 

PPR 
PQ  66 
PQM 
PR  54 
PrairieF 
Praxis  6 
Prepub 
PRev  20-1 
PRIA 
PRIAA 

PRMCLS 

Prospects  11 

Proteus 


Persuasions:  Journal  of  the  Jane  Austen  Society  of  North 

America 

Printing  History 

Phonetica:  International  Journal  of  Speech  Science 
Publishing  History  Occasional  Series 
Philosophy  Today 
Papers  in  Linguistics 

Proceedings  of  the  Illinois  Medieval  Association 

The  Prairie  Journal  of  Canadian  Literature 

Papers  on  Language  and  Literature 

Proceedings  of  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary 

Society,  Literary  and  Historical  Section 

Penguin  Masterstudies 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 

Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of 

A  merica 

Pynchon  Notes 

PN  Review 

Poe  Studies 

Poetica:  Zeitschrift  fur  Sprach-  und  Literaturwissenschaft 
(Amsterdam) 

Poetica:  An  International  Journal  of  Linguistic-Literary 
Studies  (Tokyo) 

Poetics:  International  Review  for  the  Theory  of  Literature 
Poetry  Canada  Review 
Poetry  Review 
Poetry  Wales 

Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Philological  Association 
Post  Script:  Essays  in  Film  and  the  Humanities 
Poetics  Today 
Penguin  Passnotes 
Philologica  Pragensia 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Patristic,  Mediaeval  and 

Renaissance  Conference 

Philosophy  and  Phenomenological  Research 

Philological  Quarterly 

Pacific  Quarterly  (Moana) 

Partisan  Review 
Prairie  Fire 

Praxis:  A  Journal  of  Cultural  Criticism 

(Pre)publications 

The  Powys  Review 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  o 

Publications  of  the  Research  Institute  of  the  Abo 
Akademi  Foundation 

Papers  from  the  Regional  Meetings  of  the  Chicago 
Linguistics  Society 

Prospects:  An  Annual  Journal  of  American  Cultural 
Studies 

Proteus:  A  Journal  of  Ideas 
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Proverbium 
PrS 
PSt  10 
PTBI 

PubH  21-2 
PULC  48/9 
PURBA 
PVR 
PY 

QI 

QJS  73 
QLing 

QQ 

Quadrant  31 
Quarendo 
Quarry  36 
RadP  45-7 
RAL  18 
RALS  18 
Ramus 
R&L  19 
Raritan  6/7 
RBPH 
RCEI 
RCF1 
RDN  7/8 
RE 
ReAL 
REA  LB  5 

RECTR 2 

RedL 

REED 

REEDN  12 

REL  53 

Ren&R  11 

Renascence  39/40 

RenD 

RenP 

RenQ  40 

RenS  1 

Rep  17-20 

RES  38 

Restoration  11 

Rev 
Revels 
RevelsCL 
RFEA 
RH  18 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Proverbium 

The  Prairie  Schooner 

Prose  Studies 

Publications  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Browne  Institute 
Publishing  History 

Princeton  University  Library  Chronicle 
Panjab  University  Research  Bulletin  (Arts) 

Platte  Valley  Review 
Phonology  Yearbook 
Quaderni  d’ltalianistica 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech 
Quantitative  Linguistics 
Queen’s  Quarterly 
Quadrant  (Sydney) 

Quarendo 

Quarry 

Radical  Philosophy 

Research  in  African  Literatures 

Resources  for  American  Literary  Study 

Ramus:  Critical  Studies  in  Greek  and  Roman  Literature 

Religion  and  Literature 

Raritan:  A  Quarterly  Review 

Revue  Beige  de  Philologie  et  d’Histoire 

Revista  Canaria  de  Estudios  Ingleses 

Review  of  Contemporary  Fiction 

Renaissance  Drama  Newsletter 

Revue  d’Esthetique 

Re:  Artes  Liberates 

REAL:  The  Yearbook  of  Research  in  English  and 
American  Literature  (Berlin) 

Restoration  and  Eighteenth-Century  Theatre  Research 
Red  Letters:  A  Journal  of  Cultural  Politics 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama 
Records  of  Early  English  Drama  Newsletter 
Review  of  English  Literature  (Kyoto) 

Renaissance  and  Reformation 

Renascence:  Essays  on  Value  in  Literature 

Renaissance  Drama 

Renaissance  Papers 

Renaissance  Quarterly 

Renaissance  Studies 

Representations 

The  Review  of  English  Studies 

Restoration:  Studies  in  English  Literary  Culture, 
1660-1700 

Review  (Blacksburg,  Va.) 

Revels  Plays 

Revels  Plays  Companion  Library 
Revue  Frangaise  d’ Etudes  Americaines 
Recusant  History 


Rhetorica 

Rhetorik 

RHL  87 

RHT 

Ricardian 

RL 

RLC  61 
RLMC 
RMR  41 
RMS 
RMSt 
RomN 
RomS  11 
ROO 

RORD  29 

RPT 

RQ  40 

RRDS 

RRestDS 

RSQ 

RUO 

RuskN 

RUUL  17 

SAC  9 
SAD  2 
SAF  15 
SagaB 
Sagetrieb 

SAJL  6 
Sal 

SAntS 
SAP  20 
SAQ  86 
SAR 
SARB  1 
SatR 
SB  40 
SBHC  15 
Scan 

ScanS  59 
SCen  2 
SCER 
SCJ 
SCL 
ScLJ  14 
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5  Rhetorica:  A  Journal  of  the  History  of  Rhetoric 

Rhetorik:  Ein  Internationales  Jahrbuch 
Revue  d’Histoire  Litteraire  de  la  France 
Revue  d’Histoire  du  Theatre 
The  Ricardian:  Journal  of  the  Richard  III  Society 
Rereading  Literature 
Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee 
Rivista  di  Letterature  Moderne  e  Comparate 
Rocky  Mountain  Review  of  Language  and  Literature 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Studies 
Reading  Medieval  Studies 
Romance  Notes 
Romance  Studies 

Room  of  One’s  Own:  A  Feminist  Journal  of  Literature 
and  Criticism 

Research  Opportunities  in  Renaissance  Drama 

Russian  Poetics  in  Translation 

Riverside  Quarterly 

Regents  Renaissance  Drama  Series 

Regents  Restoration  Drama  Series 

Rhetoric  Society  Quarterly 

Revue  de  I’Universite  d’Ottawa 

Ruskin  Newsletter 

Reports  from  the  Uppsala  University  Department  of 
Linguistics 

Studies  in  the  Age  of  Chaucer 

Studies  in  American  Drama,  1 945 -Present 

Studies  in  American  Fiction 

Saga-Book  (Viking  Society  for  Northern  Research) 

Sagetrieb:  A  Journal  Devoted  to  Poets  in  the  Pound- 

H.D. -Williams  Tradition 

Studies  in  American  Jewish  Literature 

Salmagundi:  A  Quarterly  of  the  Humanities  and  Social 

Sciences 

Studia  Anthroponymica  Scandinavica 

Studia  Anglica  Posnaniensia 

South  Atlantic  Quarterly 

Studies  in  the  American  Renaissance 

South  African  Review  of  Books 

Saturday  Review 

Studies  in  Bibliography 

Studies  in  Browning  and  His  Circle 

Scandinavica:  An  International  Journal  of  Scandinavian 

Studies 

Scandinavian  Studies 
The  Seventeenth  Century 
Society  for  Critical  Exchange  Report 
The  Sixteenth  Century  Journal 
Studies  in  Canadian  Literature 

Scottish  Literary  Journal:  A  Review  of  Studies  in  Scottish 
Language  and  Literature 


XXX 

ABBREVIATIONS 

ScLJ(S)  26 

Scottish  Literary  Journal  Supplement 

SCN  45 

Seventeenth-Century  News 

SCR 

The  South  Carolina  Review 

Screen  28 

Screen  (London) 

SCRev  4 

South  Central  Review 

Scriblerian  19/20 

The  Scriblerian  and  the  Kit  Cats:  A  Newsjournal  Devoted 
to  Pope,  Swift,  and  Their  Circle 

Scripsi  4 

Scripsi 

Scriptorium 

Scriptorium:  International  Review  of  Manuscript  Studies 

SDR 

South  Dakota  Review 

SECC  17 

Studies  in  Eighteenth-Century  Culture 

SED 

Survey  of  English  Dialects 

SEL 

Studies  in  English  Literature 

SEL  27 

Studies  in  English  Literature  1500-1900  (Rice  University) 

SELing 

Studies  in  English  Linguistics  (Tokyo) 

SELit 

Studies  in  English  Literature  (Japan) 

Semiosis  45-7 

Semiosis:  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fiir  Semiotik  und 
Asthetik 

Semiotica  63-7 

Semiotica:  Journal  of  the  International  Association  for 
Semiotic  Studies 

SER 

Studien  zur  Englischen  Romantik 

SF&R 

Scholars’  Facsimiles  and  Reprints 

SEic 

Science  Fiction:  A  Review  of  Speculative  Literature 

SFNL 

Shakespeare  on  Film  Newsletter 

SFQ 

Southern  Folklore  Quarterly 

SER 

Stanford  French  Review 

SFS 

Science-Fiction  Studies 

SH 

Studia  Hibernica  (Dublin) 

ShakB 

Shakespeare  Bulletin 

ShakS  19 

Shakespeare  Studies  (Tennessee) 

Sh&Sch 

Shakespeare  and  Schools 

ShawR  7 

Shaw:  The  Annual  of  Bernard  Shaw  Studies 

Shenandoah  36 

Shenandoah 

S/UE  123 

Shakespeare  Jahrbuch  (Weimar) 

ShJW 

Deutsche  Shakespeare-Gesellschaft  West  Jahrbuch 
(Bochum) 

ShN 

The  Shakespeare  Newsletter 

SHR  21 

Southern  Humanities  Review 

ShS 

Shakespeare  Survey 

ShSA  1 

Shakespeare  in  Southern  Africa 

ShStud 

Shakespeare  Studies  (Tokyo) 

SIcon 

Studies  in  Iconography 

Signs 

Signs:  Journal  of  Women  in  Culture  and  Society 

SiHoLS 

Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Language  Sciences 

SIM 

Studies  in  Music 

SIR  26 

Studies  in  Romanticism 

SJS  13 

San  Jose  Studies 

SL  41-2 

Studia  Linguistica 

SLang 

Studies  in  Language 

SLCS 

Studies  in  Language  Companion  Series 
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SLitI  20 
SLJ  19/20 
SLRev 
SLSc 
SMC 
SMed 
SMELL 
SMLit 
SMRH 
SMS  8 
SN  59 
SNew  8 
SNNTS  19 

soA 

SoAR  52 
Sociocrit  5 
SocN 

SocT  16-18 
SohoB 
SoQ  25/6 
SoR  23 
SoRA  20 
Soundings  70 
Southerly 
SovL 
SP  84 
SPAN 

Spectrum 

Speculum  62 

SPELL 

SphereHL 

Sphinx 

SpM 

SpNL  18 

Sprachwiss 

SPWVSRA 

SQ  38 

SR  95 

SRen 

SRSR 

SSEL 

SSELER 

SSELJDS 

SSELPDPT 


Studies  in  the  Literary  Imagination 
Southern  Literary  Journal 
Stanford  Literature  Review 
Studies  in  the  Linguistic  Sciences 
Studies  in  Medieval  Culture 
Studi  Medievali 

Studies  in  Medieval  English  Language  and  Literature 
Studies  in  Mystical  Literature  (Taiwan) 

Studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  History 
Studier  i  Modern  Sprakvetenskap 
Studia  Neophilologica 
Sidney  Newsletter 

Studies  in  the  Novel  (North  Texas  State  University) 

Sydsvenska  Ortnamnssallskapets  Arsskrift 

South  Atlantic  Review 

Sociocriticism 

Sociolinguistics 

Social  Text 

Soho  Bibliographies 

The  Southern  Quarterly 

The  Southern  Review  (Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

Southern  Review  (Adelaide) 

Soundings:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 
Southerly:  A  Review  of  Australian  Literature 
Soviet  Literature 
Studies  in  Philology 

SPAN:  Newsletter  of  the  South  Pacific  Association  for 
Commonwealth  Literature  and  Language  Studies 
Spectrum 

Speculum:  A  Journal  of  Medieval  Studies 
Swiss  Papers  in  English  Language  and  Literature 
Sphere  History  of  Literature 

The  Sphinx:  A  Magazine  of  Literature  and  Society 
Spicilegio  Moderno 
Spenser  Newsletter 
Sprach  wissenschaft 

Selected  Papers  from  the  West  Virginia  Shakespeare  and 

Renaissance  Association 

Shakespeare  Quarterly 

The  Sewanee  Review 

Studies  in  the  Renaissance 

Status  Report  on  Speech  Research  (Haskins  Laboratories) 
Stockholm  Studies  in  English 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Elizabethan  and 
Renaissance 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Jacobean  Drama 
Studies 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Poetic  Drama  and 
Poetic  Theory 
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SSELRR 

SSEng  12/13 
SSF  24 
SSL  22 
SSt 

SStud  2 
STC 

St  Hum  14 
Stln 
StLF 
StQ  20 
StrR 

StTCL  11/12 
Style  21 
SUAS 

SubStance  52-3 
SUS 

SussexAC  126 

SVEC 

SWPLL 

SWR 

SwR  3 

TA  42 

T&P 

TCBS  9 

TCE 

TCL  33 

TCS  4 

TD  9 
TDR  31 
TEAS 
TEBS 
Telos  70-3 
Te  Reo  30 
TexP  1 
Text  3 
TH 

THA  5 
Thalia 
ThC 
Theoria 

THES 
THIC 
THJ  3 
ThoreauQ 

Thought 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Salzburg  Studies  in  English  Literature:  Romantic 

Reassessment 

Sydney  Studies  in  English 

Studies  in  Short  Fiction 

Studies  in  Scottish  Literature 

Spenser  Studies 

Swift  Studies:  The  Annual  of  the  Ehrenpreis  Center 
Short-Title  Catalogue 
Studies  in  the  Humanities 
Studi  Inglesi 

Studi  di  Letteratura  Francese 
Steinbeck  Quarterly 
Structuralist  Review 

Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  Literature 
Style  (De  Kalb,  Ill.) 

Stratford-upon-Avon  Studies 

SubStance:  A  Review  of  Theory  and  Literary  Criticism 

Susquehanna  University  Studies 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections 

Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Sheffield  Working  Papers  in  Language  and  Linguistics 

Southwest  Review 

The  Swansea  Review:  A  Journal  of  Criticism 

Theatre  Annual 

Text  and  Performance 

Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society 
Texas  College  English 
Twentieth  Century  Literature 

Theory,  Culture  and  Society:  Explorations  in  Critical 

Social  Science 

Themes  in  Drama 

The  Drama  Review 

Twayne’s  English  Authors  Series 

Edinburgh  Bibliographical  Society  Transactions 

Telos:  A  Quarterly  Journal  of  Post-Critical  Thought 

Te  Reo:  Journal  of  the  Linguistic  Society  of  New  Zealand 

Textual  Practice 

Text:  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  Textual  Scholarship 

Texas  Humanist 

Thomas  Hardy  Annual 

Thalia:  Studies  in  Literary  Humor 

Theatre  Crafts 

Theoria:  A  Journal  of  Studies  in  the  Arts,  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  (Natal,  S.  Africa) 

The  Times  Higher  Education  Supplement 
Theatre  History  in  Canada 
The  Thomas  Hardy  Journal 

The  Thoreau  Quarterly:  A  Journal  of  Literary  and 

Philosophical  Studies 

Thought:  A  Review  of  Culture  and  Ideas 


JOURNALS,  SERIES,  AND  REFERENCE  WORKS  xxxiii 


Thph 

ThR  12 

ThreR  29-32 

ThS 

Theatrephile 

Theatre  Research  International 

The  Threepenny  Review 

Theatre  Survey:  The  American  Journal  of  Theatre 
History 

THStud  7 

THY  14 

TiLSM 

TJ  39 

TJS 

TkR 

TL  14 

TLS 

77V  41 

TP 

TPLL 

TPS 

Traditio 

Theatre  History  Studies 

The  Thomas  Hardy  Yearbook 

Trends  in  Linguistics  Studies  and  Monographs 

Theatre  Journal 

Transactions  (The  Johnson  Society) 

Tamkang  Review 

Theoretical  Linguistics 

TLS:  The  Times  Literary  Supplement 

Theatre  Notebook 

Terzo  Programma 

Tilbury  Papers  in  Language  and  Literature 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society 

Traditio:  Studies  in  Ancient  and  Medieval  History, 

TRB  5 

TRHS 

TriQ 

Trivium  22 

TSAR 

TSB 

TSL 

TSLang 

TSLL  29 

TSWL  6 

TTR 

TUSAS 

TWAS 

TWBR  2 

TWN  11 

TWQ  9 

TYDS 

UCrow  7 

UCTSE  15 

UDR  18 

UE  38/9 

UEAPL 

UES  25 

ULR 

UMSE  5 

Untold  7 

UOQ 

USSE  16 

UTQ  56/7 

UWR 

VCT 

Thought,  and  Religion 

The  Tennyson  Research  Bulletin 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society 
TriQuarterly 

Trivium 

The  Toronto  South  Asian  Review 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin 

Tennessee  Studies  in  Literature 

Typological  Studies  in  Language 

Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language 

Tulsa  Studies  in  Women ’s  Literature 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  Review 

Twayne’s  United  States  Authors  Series 

Twayne’s  World  Authors  Series 

Third  World  Book  Review 

The  Thomas  Wolfe  Review 

Third  World  Quarterly 

Transactions  of  the  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society 

The  Upstart  Crow 

University  of  Cape  Town  Studies  in  English 

University  of  Dayton  Review 

The  Use  of  English 

UEA  Papers  in  Linguistics 

Unisa  English  Studies 

University  of  Leeds  Review 

University  of  Mississippi  Studies  in  English 

Untold 

University  of  Ottawa  Quarterly 

University  of  Saga  Studies  in  English 

University  of  Toronto  Quarterly 

The  University  of  Windsor  Review 

Les  Voies  de  la  Creation  Theatrale 

xxxiv 

VEAW 

Verbatim 

VIA 

Viator  18 
VIJ  15 
KV  71-2 
VP  25 
VPR  20 
VQR  63 
VS  30/1 
VSB  11 
VWM  28-9 
WAL  21/2 
3 

W&L 

Wasafiri  6/7 

WascanaR  22 

WBEP 

WC 

IRC  18 

1TC7? 

WCSJ 

WCWR 

WEn  6 

Westerly  32 

WestHR  1 

WF 

WHR 

WLT  61 

W/LIEE  27 

1TMQ  44 

WolfenbiittelerB 

Word  38 

WS 
WSIF 
WSJour 
WTJ 
WTW 
WVUPP 
WWR  4/5 
XUS 
YCC 
Ye  A  5 
9 

EES  17 
YFS  72-3 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Varieties  of  English  around  the  World 

Verbatim:  The  Language  Quarterly 

VIA:  The  Journal  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Fine  Arts, 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Viator:  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 

Victorians  Institute  Journal 

Victorian  Newsletter 

Victorian  Poetry 

Victorian  Periodicals  Review 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review 

Victorian  Studies 

Victorian  Studies  Bulletin 

Virginia  Woolf  Miscellany 

Western  American  Literature 

Word  and  Image 

Women  and  Literature 

Wasafiri 

Wascana  Review 

Wiener  Beitrage  zur  Englischen  Philologie 

World’s  Classics 

The  Wordsworth  Circle 

West  Coast  Review 

Wilkie  Collins  Society  Journal 

The  William  Carlos  Williams  Review 

World  Englishes 

Westerly:  A  Quarterly  Review 

West  Hills  Review:  A  Walt  Whitman  Journal 

Western  Folklore 

Western  Humanities  Review 

World  Literature  Today 

World  Literature  Written  in  English 

The  William  and  Mary  Quarterly 

Wolfenbiitteler  Beitrage:  Aus  den  Schdtzen  der  Herzog 

August  Bibliothek 

WORD:  Journal  of  the  International  Linguistic 

Association 

The  Wilson  Quarterly 

Women’s  Studies:  An  Interdisciplinary  Journal 

Women’s  Studies  International  Forum 

The  Wallace  Stevens  Journal 

The  Westminster  Theological  Journal 

Writers  and  Their  Work 

West  Virginia  University  Philological  Papers 

Walt  Whitman  Quarterly  Review 

Xavier  Review 

Yearbook  of  Comparative  Criticism 
Yeats  Annual 
Yeats  Eliot  Review 
The  Yearbook  of  English  Studies 
Yale  French  Studies 
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YNS 

York  Notes  Series 

YPL  12 

York  Papers  in  Linguistics 

YR  76/7 

The  Yale  Review 

YULG  61/2 

Yale  University  Library  Gazette 

YWES  65 

The  Year’s  Work  in  English  Studies 

ZAA  35 

Zeitschrift  fur  Anglistik  und  Amerikanistik 

ZCP 

Zeitschrift  fur  Celtische  Philologie 

ZDA 

Zeitschrift  fur  Deutsches  Altertum  und  Deutsche  Literatur 

ZDL 

Zeitschrift  fur  Dialektologie  und  Linguistik 

ZGKS 

Zeitschrift  der  Gesellschaft  fiir  Kanada-Studien 

ZGL 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Germanistische  Linguistik 

ZPSK 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Phonetik,  Sprachwissenschaft  und 
Kommunikationsforschung 

ZSpr 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Sprachwissenschaft 

ZVS 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Vergleichende  Sprachforschung 

A  dash  between  volume  numbers  represents  more  than  one  consecutive  volume 
for  the  year,  an  oblique  volumes  which  straddle  the  turn  of  the  year.  Volume 
numbers  for  1987  journals  have  been  supplied  where  essays  from  them  have 
been  reviewed.  Where  an  essay  from  a  pre-1987  journal  is  reviewed  the  volume 
number  is  given  in  the  text.  Individual  issue  numbers  for  journals  which  are 
not  continuously  paginated  through  the  year  have  also  been  supplied  in  the  text. 
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2.  Publishers 

AAAH 

A&B 

A&R 

A&U 

A&UA 

A&W 

AarhusU 

AberdeenU 

Abhinav 

Abingdon 

ABL 

Ablex 

Abo 

Abrams 

Academic 

Academy 

AcademyC 

AcademyE 

ACarS 

ACCO 

ACP 

ACS 

Addison-Wesley 

Adosa 

AF 

AFP 

Africana 

A-H 

AIAS 

Ajanta 

AK 

Al&Ba 

Albion 

Alderman 

Allen 

Almond 

AM 

AMAES 

AmberL 

AMS 

AMU 

Anasi 

Anma  Libri 

Antipodes 

Anvil 

APA 

APH 


ABBREVIATIONS 


9  o 

Acta  Academiae  Aboensis  Humaniora,  Abo,  Finland 

Allison  &  Busby,  London 

Angus  &  Robertson,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Allen  &  Unwin,  now  Unwin  Hyman 
Allen  &  Unwin,  North  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Almqvist  &  Wiksell  International,  Stockholm 
Aarhus  UP,  Aarhus,  Denmark 
Aberdeen  UP,  Aberdeen 
Abhinav  Pubns,  New  Delhi 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Armstrong  Browning  Library,  Waco,  Texas 
Ablex  Pub.,  Norwood,  N.J. 

Abo  Akademi,  Abo,  Finland 

Harry  N.  Abrams,  New  York 

Academic  Press,  London  and  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  Academy  Press,  Dublin 
Academy  Chicago  Pubs.,  Chicago 
Academy  Editions,  London 

Association  for  Caribbean  Studies,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
ACCO,  Leuven,  Belgium 
Another  Chicago  Press,  Chicago 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies,  Ottawa 
Addison-Wesley,  Reading,  Mass. 

Adosa,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France 

Akademisk  Forlag,  Copenhagen 

Associated  Faculty  Press,  New  York 

Africana  Pub.,  New  York 

Arnold-Heinemann,  New  Delhi 

Australian  Institute  of  Aboriginal  Studies,  Canberra 

Ajanta  Pubns,  Delhi 

Akademiai  Kiado,  Budapest 

Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albion,  Appalachian  State  Univ.,  Boone,  N.C. 
Alderman  Press,  London 
W.  H.  Allen,  London 
Almond  Press,  Sheffield 
Aubier  Montaigne,  Paris 

Association  des  Medievistes  Angliciste  de  l’Enseignement 

Superieur,  Paris 

Amber  Lane,  Oxford 

AMS  Press,  New  York 

Adam  Mickiewicz  Univ.,  Posnan 

Anansi  Press,  Toronto 

Anma  Libri,  Saratoga,  Calif. 

Antipodes  Press,  Plimmerton,  New  Zealand 
Anvil  Press  Poetry,  London 
APA,  Maarssen,  Netherlands 
Associated  Pub.  House,  New  Delhi 


PUBLISHERS 
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APL 

APP 

Appletree 

APS 

Aquarian 

ArborH 

Archon 

ArchP 

Ardis 

Ariel 

Ark 

Arkona 

Arlington 

Arnold 

ArnoldEJ 

Arrow 

ASECS 

Aslib 

ASLS 

ASP 

ASU 

Atheneum 

Athlone 

AucklandU 

AUG 

AUP 

AUPG 

AUU 

AUUp 

Avebury 

Avero 

A-W 

AWP 

BA 

Bagel 

Bahri 

Bamberger 

B&B 

B&E 

B&H 

B&J 

B&N 

B&O 

B&S 

BAR 
Barn  Owl 
Barnes 
Batsford 


American  Poetry  and  Literature  Press,  Philadelphia 
Australian  Professional  Pubns,  Mosman,  N.S.W. 
Appletree  Press,  Belfast 
American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia 
The  Aquarian  Press,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 
Arbor  House  Pub.,  New  York 
Archon  Books,  Hamden,  Conn. 

Architectural  Press  Books,  Guildford,  Surrey 
Ardis  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ariel  Press,  London 
Ark  Paperbacks,  London 
Arkona  Forlaget,  Aarhus,  Denmark 
Arlington  Books,  London 
Edward  Arnold,  London 
E.  J.  Arnold  &  Son,  Leeds 
Arrow  Books,  London 

American  Society  for  Eighteenth-Century  Studies, 
c/o  Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus 
Aslib,  London 

Association  for  Scottish  Literary  Studies,  Aberdeen 

Applied  Science  Pubs.,  London 

Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Atheneum  Pubs.,  New  York 

Athlone  Press,  London 

Auckland  UP,  Auckland 

Acta  Universitatis  Gothoburgensis,  Sweden 

Associated  Univ.  Presses,  London  and  Toronto 

Academic  &  Univ.  Pubs.  Group,  London 

Acta  Universitatis  Umensis,  Umea,  Sweden 

Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Uppsala 

Avebury  Pub.,  Amersham,  Bucks. 

Avero  Pubns,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Arnold- Wheaton,  Leeds 

Africa  World  Press,  Trenton,  N.J. 

British  Academy,  London 
August  Bagel  Verlag,  Diisseldorf 
Bahri  Pubns,  New  Delhi 
Bamberger  Books,  Flint,  Mich. 

Boydell  &  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 

Buchan  &  Enright,  London 

Bell  &  Hyman,  London 

Barrie  &  Jenkins,  London 

Barnes  &  Noble,  Totowa,  N.J. 

Burns  &  Oates,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent 
Michael  Benskin  and  M.  L.  Samuels,  Middle  English 
Dialect  Project,  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  Edinburgh 
British  Archaeological  Reports,  Oxford 
Barn  Owl  Books,  Taunton,  Somerset 

A.  S.  Barnes,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

B.  T.  Batsford,  London 
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BBC 

BClark 

BCP 

Beacon 

Beck 

Becket 

Belknap 

Belles  Lettres 

Bellflower 

Benjamins 

BenjaminsNA 

Benn 

BennC 

Berg 

BFI 

BGUP 

BibS 

Bilingual 

Bingley 

Binnacle 

Biografia 

Bishopsgate 

BL 

Black 

Black  Cat 

Blackie 

Black  Moss 

Blackstaff 

Blackwell 

BlackwellR 

Blackwood 

Bl&Br 

Blandford 

Blaue  Eule 

Bloodaxe 

Bloomsbury 

BM 

BMP 

Bodleian 

Bodley 

Bogle 

BoiseU 

Borealis 

Borgo 

BostonAL 

Bouma 

Bowker 

Boyars 

Boydell 


ABBREVIATIONS 

BBC  Pubns,  London 

Bruccoli  Clark  Pubs.,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Bristol  Classical  Press,  Bristol 
Beacon  Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  H.  Beck’sche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  Munich 

Becket  Pubns,  Oxford 

Belknap  Press,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Societe  d’Edition  les  Belles  Lettres,  Paris 

Bellflower  Press,  Case  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

John  Benjamins,  Amsterdam 

John  Benjamins  North  America,  Philadelphia 

Ernest  Benn,  London 

Bennington  College,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Berg  Pubs.,  Leamington  Spa 
British  Film  Institute,  London 

Bowling  Green  Univ.  Popular  Press,  Bowling  Green, 
Ohio 

Bibliographical  Society,  London 

Bilingual  Press,  Arizona  State  Univ.,  Tempe 

Clive  Bingley,  London 

Binnacle  Press,  London 

Biografia  Pubs.,  London 

Bishopsgate  Press,  London 

British  Library,  London 

Adam  &  Charles  Black,  London 

Black  Cat  Press,  Blackrock,  Eire 

Blackie  &  Son,  Glasgow 

Black  Moss,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Blackstaff  Press,  Belfast 

Basil  Blackwell,  Oxford 

Blackwell  Reference,  Oxford 

Blackwood,  Pillans  &  Wilson,  Edinburgh 

Blond  &  Briggs,  London 

Blandford  Press,  Poole,  Dorset 

Verlag  die  Blaue  Eule,  Essen 

Bloodaxe  Books,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Bloomsbury  Pub.,  London 

Bobbs-Merrill,  New  York 

British  Museum  Pubns,  London 

The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

The  Bodley  Head,  London 

Bogle  L’Ouverture  Pubns,  London 

Boise  State  UP,  Boise,  Idaho 

Borealis  Press,  Ottawa 

Borgo  Press,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 

Boston  Athenaeum  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bouma’s  Boekhuis,  Groningen,  Netherlands 

R.  R.  Bowker,  New  York 

Marion  Boyars,  London  and  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Boydell  Press,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
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Boyes 

Bran’s  Head 

Braumiiller 

Breakwater 

Brentham 

Brewer 

Brewin 

Bridge 

Brill 

Brilliance 

Brookside 

Browne 

Brownstone 

BrownU 

Brynmill 

BSB 

BSP 

BSU 

BuckU 

Bulzoni 

Burnett 

Buske 

CA 

CAAS 

Cadmus 

Cairns 

Calaloux 

Calder 

Camden 

C&G 

C&W 

Canongate 

Cape 

Capra 

Carcanet 

Cardinal 

CaribB 

Carleton 

Cass 

Cassell 

Cave 

CBA 

CBS 

CCP 

CCS 

CDSH 

CentHut 

Century 

Ceolfrith 


Megan  Boyes,  Allestree,  Derby. 

Bran’s  Head  Books,  Frome,  Somerset 
Wilhelm  Braumiiller,  Vienna 
Breakwater  Books,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 
Brentham  Press,  London 

D.  S.  Brewer,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk 
Brewin  Books,  Studley,  War. 

Bridge  Pub.,  S.  Plainfield,  N.J. 

E.  J.  Brill,  Leiden 
Brilliance  Books,  London 
Brookside  Press,  London 
Sinclair  Browne,  London 
Brownstone  Books,  Madison,  Ind. 

Brown  UP,  Providence,  R.I. 

Brynmill  Press,  Doncaster,  S.  Yorks. 

Black  Swan  Books,  Redding  Ridge,  Conn. 

Black  Sparrow  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Ball  State  Univ.,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Bucknell  UP,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Bulzoni  Editore,  Rome 

Burnett  Books,  London 

Helmut  Buske,  Hamburg 

Creative  Arts  Book  Co.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  New  Haven 
Cadmus  Editions,  Tiburon,  Calif. 

Francis  Cairns,  Univ.  of  Liverpool,  Liverpool 
Calaloux  Pubns,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

John  Calder,  London 
Camden  Press,  London 
Carroll  &  Graf,  New  York 
Chatto  &  Windus,  London 
Canongate  Pub.,  Edinburgh 
Jonathan  Cape,  London 
Capra  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

The  Carcanet  New  Press,  Manchester,  Lancs. 
Cardinal,  London 

Caribbean  Books,  Parkersburg,  Iowa 

Carleton  UP,  Ottawa 

Frank  Cass,  London 

Cassell  &  Co.,  London 

Godfrey  Cave  Associates,  London 

Council  for  British  Archaeology,  London 

Cambridge  Bibliographical  Society,  Cambridge 

Canadian  Children’s  Press,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Centre  for  Canadian  Studies,  Mount  Allison  Univ., 
Sackville,  N.B. 

Centre  de  Documentation  Sciences  Humaines,  Paris 

Century  Hutchinson,  London 

Century  Pub.,  London 

Ceolfrith  Press,  Sunderland,  Tyne  and  Wear 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

CESR 

Societe  des  Amis  du  Centre  d’Etudes  Superieures  de  la 
Renaissance,  Tours 

CFA 

C-H 

CH 

Champaign 

Canadian  Federation  for  the  Humanities,  Ottawa 
Chadwyck-Healey,  Cambridge 

Croom  Helm,  London 

Champaign  Public  Library  and  Information  Center, 
Champaign,  Ill. 

Champion 

Chand 

ChelseaH 

Librairie  Honore  Champion,  Paris 

S.  Chand,  Madras 

Chelsea  House  Pubs.,  New  York,  New  Haven,  and 
Philadelphia 

Christendom 

Chronicle 

ChuoUL 

Christendom  Pubns,  Front  Royal,  Va. 

Chronicle  Books,  San  Francisco 

Chuo  Univ.  Library,  Tokyo 

Churchman  Churchman  Pub.,  Worthing,  W.  Sussex 

Cisalpino-Goliardica  Cisalpino-La  Goliardica,  Milan 
Cistercian  Cistercian  Pubns,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CL 

CLA 

Clarendon 

Clarion 

Clark 

Clarke 

Clunie 

CMERS 

City  Lights  Books,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Library  Association,  Ottawa 

The  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford 

Clarion  State  College,  Clarion,  Pa. 

T.  &  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh 

James  Clarke,  Cambridge 

Clunie  Press,  Strathtay,  Perthshire 

Center  for  Medieval  and  Early  Renaissance  Studies, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 

CML 

CMST 

Colleagues 

College-Hill 

Collins 

ColU 

Comedia 

Comet 

Compton 

Constable 

Contemporary 

Continuum 

Corgi 

CorkU 

Cormorant 

CornU 

Cornwallis 

Coronado 

Cosmo 

Cowley 

Cowper 

CPP 

Cresset 

Crossing 

William  Andrews  Clark  Memorial  Library,  Los  Angeles 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies,  Univ.  of  Toronto 
Colleagues  Press,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

College-Hill  Press,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

William  Collins  Sons  &  Co.,  London 

Columbia  UP,  New  York 

Comedia  Pub.  Group,  London 

Comet  Books,  London 

The  Compton  Press,  Tisbury,  Wilts. 

Constable  &  Co.,  London 

Contemporary  Books,  Chicago 

Continuum  Pub.,  New  York 

Corgi  Books,  London 

Cork  UP,  Cork,  Eire 

Cormorant  Press,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Cornell  UP,  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Cornwallis  Press,  Hastings,  E.  Sussex 

Coronado  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas 

Cosmo  Pubns,  New  Delhi 

Cowley  Pubns,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cowper  House,  Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Canadian  Poetry  Press,  London,  Ont. 

Cresset  Library,  London 

The  Crossing  Press,  Freedom,  Calif. 

PUBLISHERS 
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Crossroad 

Crown 

Crowood 

Crucible 

CSAL 

CSU 

CUAP 

Cuff 

CUL 

CUP 

Currency 

Currey 

CV 

CVK 

CWU 

Da  Capo 

Dacorum 

Daisy 

Dalkey 

D&C 

D&M 

Dangaroo 

Dawson 

DBP 

De  Graaf 

Denoel 

Dent 

DentA 

Deutsch 

Didier 

Doaba 

Dobson 

Dolmen 

Donald 

Donker 

Doubleday 

Dove 

Dover 

Drew 

Droste 

Droz 

DublinU 

Duckworth 

Duculot 

DukeU 

Dundurn 

Duquesne 

Dutton 

DWT 


Crossroad  Pub.,  New  York 

Crown  Pubs.,  New  York 

The  Crowood  Press,  Marlborough,  Wilts. 

Crucible,  Wellingborough,  Northants. 

Centre  for  Studies  in  Australian  Literature,  Univ.  of 

Western  Australia,  Nedlands 

Cleveland  State  Univ.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Catholic  Univ.  of  America  Press,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  Cuff  Pubns,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 

Catholic  Univ.  of  Lublin,  Poland 

Cambridge  UP,  Cambridge,  New  York,  and  Melbourne 

Currency  Press,  Paddington,  N.S.W. 

James  Currey,  London 

Cherry  Valley  Editions,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Cornelson-Velhagen  &  Klasing,  Berlin 

Carl  Winter  Universitatsverlag,  Heidelberg 

Da  Capo  Press,  New  York 

Dacorum  College,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Daisy  Books,  Peterborough,  Northants. 

Dalkey  Archive  Press,  Elmwood  Park,  Ill. 

David  &  Charles,  Newton  Abbot,  Devon 
Douglas  &  McIntyre,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dangaroo  Press,  Mundelstrup,  Denmark 

Dawson  &  Sons,  Folkestone,  Kent 

Drama  Book  Pubs.,  New  York 

De  Graaf,  Nieuwkoup,  Netherlands 

Denoel  S.A.R.L.,  Paris 

J.  M.  Dent,  London 

Dent,  Ferntree  Gully,  Vic.,  Australia 

Andre  Deutsch,  London 

Didier  Erudition,  Paris 

Doaba  House,  Delhi 

Dobson  Books,  Durham 

Dolmen  Press,  Portlaoise,  Eire 

John  Donald,  Edinburgh 

Adriaan  Donker,  Johannesburg 

Doubleday,  New  York 

Dove,  Sydney 

Dover  Pubns,  New  York 

Richard  Drew,  Glasgow 

Droste  Verlag,  Dusseldorf 

Librairie  Droz  S.A.,  Geneva 

Dublin  UP,  Dublin 

Gerald  Duckworth,  London 

J.  Duculot,  Gembloux,  Belgium 

Duke  UP,  Durham,  N.C. 

Dundurn  Press,  Toronto  and  London,  Ont. 

Duquesne  UP,  Pittsburgh 
E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York 
Dr  Williams’s  Trust,  London 


ABBREVIATIONS 
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EA 

Eason 

Ebony 

Ecco 

ECNRS 

ECW 

Eden 

EdinU 

Eerdmans 

EETS 

Elm  Tree 

Ember 

EMSH 

Enitharmon 

Enzyklopadie 

EPNS 

Eriksson 

Erskine 

ESI 

ESL 

EUL 

Europa 

Exile 

Eyre 

FAB 

Faber 

FAC 

FACP 

FALS 

F&F 

F&S 

Fay 

F-B 

FDU 

FE 

Feminist 

FictionColl 

FILEF 

Fine 

Fink 

Flammarion 

FlindersU 

FlorSU 

FOF 

Folger 

Folio 

Fontana 

FordU 


The  English  Association,  London 
Eason  &  Son,  Dublin 
Ebony  Books,  Melbourne 
Ecco  Press,  New  York 

Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique, 
Paris 

ECW  Press,  Downsview,  Ont. 

Eden  Press,  Montreal  and  St  Albans,  Vt. 

Edinburgh  UP,  Edinburgh 

William  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Early  English  Text  Society,  c/o  Exeter  College,  Oxford 

Elm  Tree  Books,  London 

Ember  Press,  Brixham,  South  Devon 

Editions  de  la  Maison  des  Sciences  de  l’Homme,  Paris 

Enitharmon  Press,  London 

Enzyklopadie,  Leipzig 

English  Place-Name  Society,  Beeston,  Notts. 

Paul  Eriksson,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Erskine  Press,  Harleston,  Norfolk 
Edizioni  Scientifiche  Italiane,  Naples 
Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura,  Rome 
Edinburgh  Univ.  Library,  Edinburgh 
Europa  Pubns,  London 
Exile  Editions,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Eyre  Methuen,  London 

Free  Association  Books,  London 

Faber  &  Faber,  London 

Federation  d’Activites  Culturelles,  Paris 

Fremantle  Arts  Centre  Press,  Fremantle,  W.A. 

Foundation  for  Australian  Literary  Studies,  James  Cook 

Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 

Fels  &  Firn  Press,  San  Anselmo,  Calif. 

Feffer  &  Simons,  Amsterdam 
Barbara  Fay,  Stuttgart 
Ford-Brown,  Houston,  Texas 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  UP,  Madison,  N.J. 

Fourth  Estate,  London 
Feminist  Press,  New  York 

Fiction  Collective,  Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
FILEF  Italo-Australian  Pubns,  Leichhardt,  N.S.W. 
Donald  Fine,  New  York 
Fink  Verlag,  Munich 
Flammarion,  Paris 

Flinders  Univ.  of  South  Australia,  Bedford  Park 
Florida  State  Univ.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Facts  on  File,  Oxford 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 
Folio  Press,  London 
Fontana  Press,  London 
Fordham  UP,  New  York 


PUBLISHERS 
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Foris 

Forsten 

Fortress 

Francke 

Franklin 

FreeP 

FreeU 

Freundlich 

Foris  Pubns,  Dordrecht 

Egbert  Forsten  Pub.,  Groningen,  Netherlands 
Fortress  Press,  Philadelphia 

Francke  Verlag,  Berne 

Burt  Franklin,  New  York 

Free  Press,  New  York 

Free  UP,  Amsterdam 

Freundlich  Books,  New  York 

Frommann-Holzboog  Frommann-Holzboog,  Stuttgart 
FSP  Five  Seasons  Press,  Madley,  Hereford 


FW 

FWA 

FWP 

Gale 

Galilee 

Gallimard 

G&G 

G&M 

Garland 

Gasson 

Gateway 

Girasole 

GL 

GlasgowDL 

Gleerup 

Gliddon 

GMP 

GMSmith 
Golden  Dog 
Gollancz 

Gomer 

GothU 

Gower 

Grafton 

Granada 

Granville 

Grasset 

Grassroots 

Graywolf 

Greenhalgh 

Greenwood 

Greymitre 

Groos 

Grove 

Griiner 

Gruyter 

Hale 

Hall 

Hambledon 

Fragments  West/Valentine  Press,  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Fiji  Writers’  Association,  Suva 

Falling  Wall  Press,  Bristol 

Gale  Research,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Galilee,  Paris 

Gallimard,  Paris 

Grevatt  &  Grevatt,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 

Gill  &  Macmillan,  Dublin 

Garland  Pub.,  New  York 

Roy  Gasson  Associates,  Wimborne,  Dorset 

Gateway  Editions,  Washington,  D.C. 

Edizioni  del  Girasole,  Ravenna 

Goose  Lane  Editions,  Fredericton,  N.B. 

Glasgow  District  Libraries,  Glasgow 

Gleerupska,  Lund 

Gliddon  Books  Pubs.,  Norwich 

GMP  Pub.,  London 

Gibbs  M.  Smith,  Layton,  Utah 

The  Golden  Dog,  Ottawa 

Victor  Gollancz,  London 

Gomer  Press,  Llandysul,  Dyfed 

Gothenburg  Univ.,  Gothenburg 

Gower  Pub.,  Aldershot,  Hants. 

Grafton  Books,  London 

Granada  Pub.,  London 

Granville  Pub.,  London 

Grasset  &  Fasquelle,  Paris 

Grassroots,  London 

Graywolf  Press,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  J.  Greenhalgh,  Eastcote,  Middx. 

Greenwood  Press,  Westport,  Conn. 

Greymitre  Books,  London 

Julius  Groos  Verlag,  Heidelberg 

Grove  Press,  New  York 

B.  R.  Griiner,  Amsterdam 

Walter  de  Gruyter,  Berlin 

Robert  Hale,  London 

G.  K.  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hambledon  Press,  London 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

H&I 

H&M 

H&S 

H&SNZ 

H&W 

Hansib 

Harbour 

Harper 

Harrap 

Harvard 

Harvester 

HarvesterM 

HBJ 

Headline 

Heath 

Heinemann 

HeinemannA 

HeinemannC 

HeinemannNZ 

HeinemannR 

Herbert 

Heyday 

HH 

Hilger 

HM 

HMSO 

Hogarth 

Hong  KongU 

HoughtonM 

Howard 

HRW 

Hueber 

HUL 

HullU 

Humanities 

Huntington 

Hutchinson 

HW 

Ian  Henry 

IAP 

ICA 

IHA 

IJamaica 

Imago 

IndU 

Inkblot 

IntUP 

Inventions 

IonaC 

IowaSU 

Hale  &  Iremonger,  Sydney 

Holmes  &  Meier,  London  and  New  York 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London 

Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Auckland 

Hill  &  Wang,  New  York 

Hansib  Pub.,  London 

Harbour  Pub.,  Madeira  Park,  B.C. 

Harper  &  Row,  New  York 

Harrap,  London 

Harvard  UP,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvester  Press,  Brighton,  E.  Sussex 

Harvester  Press  Microform  Pubns  (now  Research  Pubns) 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  New  York  and  London 
Headline  Book  Pub.,  London 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Lexington,  Mass. 

William  Heinemann,  London 

William  Heinemann,  St  Kilda,  Vic. 

Heinemann  Educational  Books,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Heinemann  Pubs.,  Auckland  (now  Heinemann  Reed) 
Heinemann  Reed,  Auckland 

Herbert  Press,  London 

Heyday  Books,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Hamish  Hamilton,  London 

Adam  Hilger,  Bristol 

Harvey  Miller,  London 

HMSO,  London 

Hogarth  Press,  London 

Hong  Kong  UP,  Hong  Kong 

Houghton  Mifflin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Howard  UP,  Washington,  D.C. 

Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  New  York 

Max  Hueber,  Ismaning,  W.  Germany 

Hutchinson  Univ.  Library,  London 

Hull  UP,  Univ.  of  Hull 

Humanities  Press,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.J. 
Huntington  Library,  San  Marino,  Calif. 

Hutchinson  Books,  London 

Harvester  Wheatsheaf,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts. 

Ian  Henry  Pubns,  Hornchurch,  Essex 

Irish  Academic  Press,  Dublin 

Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts,  London 

International  Hopkins  Association,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Institute  of  Jamaica  Pubns,  Kingston 

Imago  Imprint,  New  York 

Indiana  UP,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Inkblot  Pubns,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

International  Universities  Press,  New  York 

Inventions  Press,  London 

Iona  College,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Iowa  State  UP,  Ames,  Iowa 

PUBLISHERS 
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IOWP 

IP 

Ipswich 

ISI 

Italica 

IULC 

IUP 

Ivon 

Jacaranda 

JadavpurU 

James  CookU 

J  arrow 

Jesperson 

JHall 

JHU 

JIWE 

JLRC 

Joseph 

Journeyman 

JT 

Junction 

Junius- Vaughan 

Jupiter 

JyvaskylaU 

Kaibunsha 

K&N 

K&W 

Kardo 

Karia 

Karnak 

Karoma 

KCL 

Kegan  Paul 

Kenkyu 

Kennikat 

Kensal 

KenyaLB 

Kerosina 

Kerr 

Kestrel 

K/H 

Kingston 

Kinseido 

Klostermann 

Knopf 

Knowledge 

Kraus 

KSUP 

LA 

Lake  View 


Isle  of  Wight  County  Press,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
In  Parenthesis,  London 
Ipswich  Press,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ISI  Press,  Philadelphia 
Italica  Press,  New  York 

Indiana  Univ.  Linguistics  Club,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Indiana  Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  Indiana,  Pa. 
Ivon  Pub.  House,  Bombay 
Jacaranda  Wiley,  Milton,  Queensland 
Jadavpur  Univ.,  Calcutta 

James  Cook  Univ.  of  North  Queensland,  Townsville 
Parish  of  Jarrow,  Tyne  and  Wear 
Jesperson  Press,  St  John’s,  Newfoundland 
James  Hall,  Leamington  Spa,  War. 

Johns  Hopkins  UP,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JIWE  Pubns,  Univ.  of  Gulbarga,  India 

Jack  London  Research  Center,  Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 

Michael  Joseph,  London 

The  Journeyman  Press,  London 

James  Thin,  Edinburgh 

Junction  Books,  London 

The  Junius-Vaughan  Press,  Fairview,  N.J. 

Jupiter  Press,  Lake  Bluff,  Ill. 

Jyvaskyla  Univ.,  Jyvaskyla,  Finland 
Kaibunsha,  Tokyo 

Konigshausen  &  Neumann,  Wurzburg,  W.  Germany 

Kaye  &  Ward,  London 

Kardo,  Coatbridge,  Scotland 

Karia  Press,  London 

Karnak  House,  London 

Karoma  Pubs.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

King’s  College  London 

Kegan  Paul  International,  London 

Kenkyu-Sha,  Tokyo 

Kennikat  Press,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

Kensal  Press,  Bourne  End,  Bucks. 

Kenya  Literature  Bureau,  Nairobi 
Kerosina  Pubns,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey 
Charles  H.  Kerr,  Chicago 
Viking  Kestrel,  London 
Kendall/Hunt  Pub.,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Kingston  Pubs.,  Kingston,  Jamaica 
Kinseido,  Tokyo 

Vittorio  Klostermann,  Frankfurt-on-Main 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York 
Knowledge  Industry  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 
Kraus  International  Pubns,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Kent  State  UP,  Kent,  Ohio 
Library  Association,  London 
Lake  View  Press,  Chicago 
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LAm 

Lamboll 

Lancelot 

Landesman 

L&W 

Lane 

LaneA 

Lang 

LC 

LCP 

LeedsU 

LeicsCC 

LeicU 

LeidenU 

LeuvenU 

Lexik 

LF 

LH 

Liberty 

Libris 

Liguori 

LittleH 

Liveright 

LiverU 

Livre  de  Poche 

Locust  Hill 

Loewenthal 

Longman 

LongmanP 

LongmanNZ 

Longspoon 

Lowell 

LSU 

LundU 

LUP 

Lymes 

MAA 

Macdonald 

MacdonaldCo 

Macmillan 

MacNutt 

Madurai 

Mainstream 

Malone 

Mambo 

M&E 

M&S 

Maney 

Mansell 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Library  of  America,  New  York 
Lamboll  House,  London 
Lancelot  Press,  Hantsport,  N.S. 

Jay  Landesman,  London 
Lawrence  &  Wishart,  London 
Allen  Lane,  London 
Allen  Lane,  Ringwood,  Vic. 

Peter  D.  Lang,  Frankfurt-on-Main  and  Berne 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

Loras  College  Press,  Dubuque,  Iowa 
Leeds  UP,  Leeds 

Leicestershire  County  Council,  Libraries  and  Information 

Service,  Leicester 

Leicester  UP,  Leicester 

Leiden  UP,  The  Hague 

Leuven  UP,  Leuven,  Belgium 

Lexik  House,  Cold  Spring,  N.Y. 

LiberForlag,  Stockholm 

Lund  Humphries  Pubs.,  London 

Liberty  Classics,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Libris,  London 
Liguori,  Naples 

Little  Hills  Press,  Burwood,  N.S.W. 

Liveright  Pub.,  New  York 

Liverpool  UP,  Liverpool 

Le  Livre  de  Poche,  Paris 

Locust  Hill  Press,  West  Cornwall,  Conn. 

Loewenthal  Press,  New  York 

Longman  Group,  London 

Longman  Paul  (now  Longman,  Auckland) 

Longman,  Auckland 

Longspoon  Press,  Univ.  of  Alberta,  Edmonton 
Lowell  Press,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louisiana  State  UP,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lund  Univ.,  Lund,  Sweden 

Loyola  UP,  Chicago 

Lymes  Press,  Newcastle,  Staffs. 

Medieval  Academy  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Macdonald  Pubs.,  Edinburgh 

Macdonald  &  Co.,  London 

Macmillan  Pubs.,  London 

R.  MacNutt,  Hartfield,  E.  Sussex 

Madurai  Univ.,  Madurai,  India 

Mainstream  Pub.,  Edinburgh 

Malone  Society,  c/o  King’s  College  London 

Mambo  Press,  Gweru,  Zimbabwe 

Macdonald  &  Evans,  Estover,  Plymouth,  Devon 

McClelland  &  Stewart,  Toronto 

W.  S.  Maney  &  Sons,  Leeds 

Mansell  Pub.,  London 


PUBLISHERS 
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ManU 

Manufacture 

Mayflower 

MB 

McFarland 

McG-Q 

McGraw-Hill 

Mclndoe 

McPheeG 

McPherson 

MarquetteU 

ME 

Meany 

Meckler 

Mellen 

Mercer 

Methuen 

MethuenA 

MethuenC 

Metro 

Metzler 

MGruyter 

MH 

MHRA 

MI 

Micah 

MichSU 

MidNAG 

Milestone 

Millstream 

Milner 

Minuit 

MIP 

MITP 

MLA 

M1M 

MLP 

Moonraker 

Moorland 

Moreana 

Morgans 

Morrow 

Mosaic 

Motilal 

Mouton 

Mowbray 

MR 


Manchester  UP,  Manchester 
La  Manufacture,  Lyons 
Mayflower  Books,  London 
Mitchell  Beazley,  London 
McFarland  &  Co.,  Jefferson,  N.C. 

McGill-Queen’s  UP,  Montreal 
McGraw-Hill,  New  York 
John  Mclndoe,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand 
McPhee  Gribble  Pubs.,  Fitzroy,  Vic. 

McPherson  &  Co.,  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Marquette  UP,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

M.  Evans,  New  York 

P.  D.  Meany  Pubs.,  Port  Credit,  Ont. 

Meckler  Pub.,  Westport,  Conn. 

Edwin  Mellen  Press,  Lewiston,  N.Y. 

Mercer  UP,  Macon,  Ga. 

Methuen,  London 

Methuen  Australia,  North  Ryde,  N.S.W. 

Methuen,  Toronto 
Metro  Pub.,  Auckland 
Metzler,  Stuttgart 
Mouton  de  Gruyter,  Berlin 
Michael  Haag,  London 

Modern  Humanities  Research  Association,  London 
Microforms  International,  Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 
Micah  Pubns,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Michigan  State  UP,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mid  Northumberland  Arts  Group,  Ashington, 
Northumb. 

Milestone  Pubns,  Portsmouth 
Millstream  Books,  Bath 
Milner,  London 
Editions  de  Minuit,  Paris 

Medieval  Institute  Pubns,  Western  Michigan  Univ., 
Kalamazoo 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  New  York 
Multilingual  Matters,  Clevedon,  Avon 
Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
Manchester 

Moonraker  Press,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Wilts. 

Moorland  Pub.,  Ashbourne,  Derby. 

Moreana,  Angers,  France 
Morgan  State  Univ.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

William  Morrow  &  Co.,  New  York 
Mosaic  Press,  Oakville,  Ont. 

Motilal  Books,  Oxford 

Mouton  Pubs.,  New  York,  The  Hague,  and  Paris 
A.  R.  Mowbray,  Oxford 
Martin  Robertson,  Oxford 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

MRS 

Medieval  and  Renaissance  Society,  North  Texas  State 
Univ.,  Denton 

MRTS 

MSU 

Mt  AllisonU 
Muller 

Murray 

NAL 

Narr 

Nathan 

NBB 

NCP 

ND 

NDT 

NEL 

NELM 

MRTS,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

Memphis  State  UP,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mount  Allison  Univ.,  Sackville,  N.B. 

Frederick  Muller,  London 

John  Murray,  London 

New  American  Library,  New  York 

Gunter  Narr  Verlag,  Tubingen 

Fernand  Nathan,  Paris 

New  Beacon  Books,  London 

New  Century  Press,  Durham 

New  Directions,  New  York 

Nottingham  Drama  Texts,  c/o  Univ.  of  Nottingham 
New  English  Library,  London 

National  English  Literary  Museum,  Grahamstown, 
S.  Africa 

NeWest 

New  Horn 

N-H 

NH 

NHPC 

NIE 

Niemeyer 

Nightwood 

Nijhoff 

NIU 

NLB 

NLC 

NLP 

NLS 

NLW 

Northcote 

NorthU 

Northwestern 

Norton 

NPF 

NPG 

NPP 

NSP 

NSWUP 

NTC 

NUC 

NUP 

NUU 

NWAP 

NWP 

NYPL 

NYU 

O&B 

NeWest  Press,  Edmonton,  Alberta 

New  Horn  Press,  Ibadan,  Nigeria 

Nelson-Hall,  Chicago 

New  Horizon  Press,  Far  Hills,  N.J. 

North-Holland  Pub.  Co.,  Amsterdam  and  New  York 
La  Nuova  Italia  Editrice,  Florence 

Max  Niemeyer,  Tubingen 

Nightwood  Editions,  Toronto 

Martinus  Nijhoff,  Dordrecht 

Northern  Illinois  UP,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

New  Left  Books,  London 

National  Library  of  Canada,  Ottawa 

New  London  Press,  Dallas,  Texas 

National  Library  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh 

National  Library  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  Dyfed 
Northcote  House  Pubs.,  Plymouth 

Northeastern  Univ.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Northwestern  UP,  Evanston,  Ill. 

W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London 

National  Poetry  Foundation,  Orono,  Maine 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  London 

North  Point  Press,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

New  Statesman  Pub.,  New  Delhi 

New  South  Wales  UP,  Kensington,  N.S.W. 

National  Textbook  Co.,  Lincolnwood,  Ill. 

Nipissing  Univ.  College,  North  Bay,  Ont. 

National  Univ.  Pubns,  Millwood,  N.Y. 

New  Univ.  of  Ulster,  Coleraine 

North  Waterloo  Academic  Press,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

New  World  Perspectives,  Montreal 

New  York  Public  Library,  New  York 

New  York  UP,  New  York 

Oliver  &  Boyd,  Edinburgh 

PUBLISHERS 
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Oasis 

Oasis  Books,  London 

O’Brien 

The  O’Brien  Press,  Dublin 

OBS 

Oxford  Bibliographical  Society,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford 

Octopus 

Octopus  Books,  London 

OdenseU 

Odense  UP,  Odense 

OE 

Officina  Edizioni,  Rome 

OEColl 

Old  English  Colloquium,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Offord 

John  Offord  Pubns,  Eastbourne,  E.  Sussex 

OhioU 

Ohio  UP,  Athens,  Ohio 

Oldcastle 

Oldcastle  Books,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Olschki 

Leo  S.  Olschki,  Florence 

Open  Books 

Open  Books  Pub.,  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset 

OpenU 

Open  UP,  Milton  Keynes  and  Philadelphia 

OPP 

Oxford  Polytechnic  Press,  Oxford 

Orbis 

Orbis  Books,  London 

Oriel 

Oriel  Press,  Stocksfield,  Northumb. 

OrientUP 

Oriental  UP,  London 

Oryx 

Oryx  Press,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

OSU 

Ohio  State  UP,  Columbus,  Ohio 

OTP 

Oak  Tree  Press,  London 

OUP 

Oxford  UP,  Oxford 

OUPAm 

Oxford  UP,  New  York 

OUPAus 

Oxford  UP,  Melbourne 

OUPC 

Oxford  UP,  Toronto 

OUPI 

Oxford  UP,  New  Delhi 

OUPNZ 

Oxford  UP,  Auckland 

Outlet 

Outlet  Book  Co.,  New  York 

Owen 

Peter  Owen,  London 

Pacifica 

Press  Pacifica,  Kailua,  Hawaii 

Paget 

Paget  Press,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

PAJ 

PAJ  Pubns,  New  York 

Paladin 

Paladin  Books,  London 

Pan 

Pan  Books,  London 

Pandora 

Pandora  Press,  London 

Pantheon 

Pantheon  Books,  New  York 

Parousia 

Parousia  Pubns,  london 

Paternoster 

Paternoster  Press,  Exeter 

Paulist 

Paulist  Press,  Ramsey,  N.J. 

Pavilion 

Pavilion  Books,  London 

Peachtree 

Peachtree  Pubs.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Pearson 

David  Pearson,  Huntingdon,  Cambs. 

Peepal  Tree 

Peepal  Tree  Press,  Leeds 

Pelham 

Pelham  Books,  London 

Pembridge 

Pembridge  Press,  London 

Penguin 

Penguin  Books,  Harmondsworth,  Middx. 

PenguinA 

Penguin  Books,  Ringwood,  Vic. 

PenguinNZ 

Penguin  Books,  Auckland 

Penkevill 

The  Penkevill  Pub.  Co.,  Greenwood,  Fla. 

Penumbra 

Penumbra  Press,  Moonbeam,  Ont. 

Pergamon 

Pergamon  Press,  Oxford 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Permanent 
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Reference,  Literary  History,  and 
Bibliography 


H.  R.  WOUDHUYSEN 


This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Reference  Works;  2.  Literary  Histories;  3. 
Bibliography. 


1.  Reference  Works 

Two  years  after  Margaret  Drabble’s  fifth  edition  of  the  Oxford  Companion 
to  English  Literature  (YW 66.1)  appeared  a  ‘concise’  version  has  been  issued, 
well  under  half  its  original  length;  most  of  the  space  saving  comes  from 
shortening  entries,  although  almost  all  of  the  material  relating  to  art  and  music 
has  gone.  The  few  additions  include  principally  five  packed  columns  on  ‘Foreign 
influences’  and  bringing  up  to  date  entries  for  contemporary  writers.  The 
Concise  Companion  is  admirable,  but  what  function  is  it  supposed  to  perform? 
For  a  few  pounds  more  the  full-scale  Companion  offers  so  much  more 
information  and  entertaining  reading,  while  managing  to  avoid  daunting  the 
general  reader  or  student,  that  it  still  seems  the  better  buy. 

Both  of  the  Oxford  books  set  a  fairly  high  standard  for  any  competitors, 
one  which  Michael  Legat’s  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Western  Literature 
fails  to  meet.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  pleasant  book  with  some  jolly  pictures 
in  it,  and  has  been  written  with  enthusiasm  by  a  lover  of  the  subject.  The 
problem  with  this  kind  of  enterprise,  which  treats  all  of  Western  literature, 
is  that  it  is  too  full  of  errors  and  too  arbitrary  in  its  inclusions  and  exclusions 
to  be  reliable:  the  chronology  and  publication  history  of  Shakespeare’s  plays 
are  mangled  beyond  recovery,  Drabble’s  1985  Oxford  Companion  to  English 
Literature  appears  in  her  entry  as  published  in  1984,  Tasso  is  in  but  not  Ariosto, 
Rimbaud  but  not  Verlaine,  and  so  on. 

If  you  really  want  to  know  what  Mary  Renault’s  real  name  is  or  whom  Basil 
Seal  and  Dan  Kavanagh  have  in  common  (Julian  Barnes),  then  there  are  hours 
of  fun  and  some  curious  bits  of  information  to  be  had  out  of  Frank  Atkinson’s 
double  index  of  modern  pseudonyms,  which  offers  firstly  a  list  of  real  names 
and  the  pseudonyms  they  use  and  then  a  list  of  pseudonyms  and  their  real  names: 
a  brief  test  revealed  that  the  lists  correspond  and  that  the  book  works. 

The  MLA  is  probably  at  its  best  when  compiling  bibliographies  and  its  latest 
offering,  The  Relations  of  Literature  and  Science,  edited  by  Walter  Schatzberg 
et  al.,  appears  to  be  a  very  thorough  listing  of  2,548  books,  articles,  and 
dissertations  published  between  1880  and  1980  about  the  subject.  It  divides  its 
contents  into  general  works,  studies  of  the  topic  in  antiquity,  the  Middle  Ages, 
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and  the  Renaissance,  before  devoting  individual  sections  to  the  seventeenth  and 
following  centuries;  each  period  is  again  divided  between  general  works  and 
accounts  of  specific  authors  (English  and  American  writers  are  well  represented), 
and  there  is  a  valuable  index  of  authors  and  subjects.  This  volume  provides 
an  excellent  point  of  departure  for  research  into  a  subject  that  has  grown  greatly 
in  importance;  a  supplement  covering  material  published  in  the  1980s  is 
promised. 

This  has  been  a  bumper  year  for  Gale  publications,  which  fill  a  yard  of 
shelf  space.  Only  those  most  immediately  relevant  to  this  chapter  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  The  two  volumes  covering  literary  criticism  from  1400  to 
1800,  edited  by  James  E.  Person  Jr,  are  European  in  outlook,  but  do  not 
appear  to  be  organized  on  any  particular  principle.  There  are  extracts  from 
essays  of  all  periods  on  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Congreve,  Spenser,  Mary 
Wollstonecraft  in  Volume  V,  and  on  Frances  Brooke,  Jeremy  Collier,  Ben 
Jonson,  Julian  of  Norwich,  and  Margery  Kempe  in  Volume  VI.  Each  entry 
contains  a  select  bibliography.  This  year  the  Gale  Dictionary  of  Literary 
Biography  Yearbook,  edited  by  J.  M.  Brook,  has  a  short  account  of  the  special 
collection  at  Kent  State,  Peter  Davison  interesting  as  ever  on  ‘(Re-)Publishing 
Orwell’,  Felix  Pryor  on  the  controversial  Melbourne  manuscript  which  he 
attributes  to  John  Webster,  and  obituaries  of  John  Braine  and  Christopher 
Isherwood.  The  volumes  in  this  series  undoubtedly  contain  pertinent  material 
not  available  elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  often  spring  to  mind  as  a  useful  source 
of  information. 

Gale  have  also  produced  two  huge  reference  works,  one  listing  43,000 
secondary  essays  and  books  by  author  and  subject  about  over  a  century  of 
science  fiction,  edited  by  H.  W.  Hall;  and  the  other  containing  55,000  original 
names  and  80,000  assumed  ones  to  form  a  vast  dictionary  of  pseudonyms  and 
nicknames,  edited  by  Jennifer  Mossman.  Gale  publications  continue  to  be  a 
mystery. 


2.  Literary  Histories 

(a)  General  Works 

Literary  histories  continue  to  enjoy  a  welcome  revival  of  publishers’  interest. 
After  Peter  Conrad’s  superb  ‘Everyman’  account  for  Dent  (YW  66.5-6)  and 
Wallace  Robson’s  agreeable  saunter  through  the  centuries  for  Batsford  (YW 
67.3),  two  further  volumes  have  come  out  from  Oxford  and  Blackwell,  both 
eagerly  looking  for  their  share  of  the  market.  The  Oxford  volume,  edited  by 
Pat  Rogers,  is  evidently  aimed  at  a  general  readership,  divides  the  subject  among 
nine  different  contributors,  and  supplies  a  generous  number  of  colour,  as  well 
as  many  black  and  white,  illustrative  plates.  This  is  not  a  volume  to  read  through 
from  cover  to  cover;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  essays,  some,  inevitably  in  a 
collaborative  enterprise,  much  more  successful  at  engaging  the  reader’s  attention 
than  others.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  book  as  a  whole  works  for  there  is, 
surprisingly,  too  little  evidence  of  a  firm  editorial  hand  guiding  the  project. 
Two  examples  serve  to  typify  this.  The  illustrations  will  help  sell  this  book; 
some  of  them  have  long  and  carefully  considered  captions  relating  the  picture 
to  the  argument  of  the  text;  others,  simply  describing  what  the  picture 
reproduces,  do  not.  Secondly,  without  an  overall  view  or  guiding  principle  for 
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the  volume  as  a  whole,  each  contributor  has  felt  the  need  to  relate  his  or  her 
chapter  to  the  political  and  social  forces  operating  in  the  period  they  are 
discussing;  under  the  strain  of  telling  the  story  of  British  history  as  well  as  of 
English  literature  the  prose  of  some  of  the  contributors  sags  and  fails.  The 
Oxford  volume  has  some  good  things  in  it,  including  John  Pitcher  on  Tudor 
literature  and  Andrew  Sanders  on  ‘High  Victorian’  literature,  but  the  nature 
of  the  project  and  the  unevenness  of  the  contributions  make  one  feel  that, 
although  it  will  do  no  harm,  here  is  an  opportunity  which  has  been  missed. 

The  second  literary  history  is  by  Alastair  Fowler  and  is  at  once  scholarly 
and  very  bracing  in  an  odd  way.  Fowler  has  a  good  eye  for  illustrative  quotations 
and  runs  briskly  through  his  subject  (explaining  technical  terms  on  the  way), 
but  his  book  is  not  so  much  a  history  of  literature  itself  as  of  literary  forms, 
and  this  sometimes  suggests  that  he  is  not  really  engaged  with  the  works  he 
is  writing  about:  they  flash  by  at  terrific  speed,  often  so  fast  that  it  is  hard 
to  tie  down  what  Fowler  is  precisely  getting  at.  This  is  a  clever  and  stimulating 
literary  history,  which  is  never  misleading  and  which  pays  welcome  attention 
to  some  unjustly  neglected  writers,  but  it  is  in  a  strange  way  too  modest,  lacking 
the  discursive  space  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  or  to  Fowler’s  rare  abilities. 

From  the  disparate  mass  of  other  general  accounts  of  literary  history  a  few 
deserve  to  be  noticed.  Invoking  Don  Quixote  as  the  ‘spiritual  and  aesthetic 
father’  of  the  mock-heroic  mode,  Roger  B.  Salmon  in  Desperate  Storytelling 
begins  an  enthusiastic  quest  through  the  works  of,  among  others,  Byron  and 
Joyce  for  the  heroic  story-teller  in  a  mundane  world.  One  of  those  books  that 
proposes  a  theme,  pursues  it  for  a  while,  and  then  seems  to  forget  about  it, 
it  abandons  Cervantes  in  its  second  half  and  includes  conventional  essays  on 
Stevens,  Nabokov,  and  Bellow.  Michael  Cohen’s  book  on  painting  and  poetry 
is  generally  sensible  and  intelligently  written  with  some  very  attractive  pictures. 
What  he  says  about  the  relationship  between  the  two  sister  arts  is  not  very 
innovative,  but  that  is  perhaps  one  of  the  book’s  strengths— that  it  sets  out 
mainly  to  be  an  introduction  to  ways  of  looking  at  poetry  and  paintings  from 
Hogarth  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites;  it  does  not  pretend  to  supply  definitive  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  by  our  ways  of  looking  at  works  of  art.  William  M. 
Johnston’s  In  Search  of  Italy  represents  a  good  idea  gone  slightly  wrong.  Why 
not  gather  up  reactions  by  foreign  travellers  to  the  towns  and  landscapes  of 
Northern  Italy  and  by  putting  them  together  see  what  they  have  to  say  about 
travel  writing  after  1800  and  Italy  itself?  But  this  was  not  really  a  project  which 
an  academic  publisher  should  have  handled:  Johnston’s  entertaining  summary 
of  the  impressions  of  Italian  visitors  needs  some  illustrations  and  a  less  formal 
and  sombre  appearance  to  bring  it  to  life.  Travel  is  also  the  motivating  principle 
behind  Peter  Knox-Shaw’s  more  conventional  critical  book,  The  Explorer  in 
English  Fiction,  which  surveys  the  literature  of  exploration  from  Defoe  to 
Patrick  White’s  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  in  a  series  of  bite-sized  chapters,  easily 
read  and  digested,  which  do  just  enough  to  feed  the  mind. 

(b)  Anthologies 

The  ‘Major  Authors’  extracted  from  the  fifth  edition  of  the  Norton  Anthology 
fill  well  over  2,500  pages,  begin  with  Beowulf  and  end  with  Dylan  Thomas. 
In  this  digest,  edited  by  M.  H.  Abrams,  English  drama  is  represented  by  Dr 
Faustus,  1  Henry  IV,  and  Beckett’s  Happy  Days.  As  one  would  expect,  the 
anthology  is  heavily  weighted  towards  poetry,  and  Romantic  poetry  (and  prose) 
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in  particular,  which  make  up  the  largest  portion  of  the  book.  It  is  not  hard  to 
criticize  the  Norton  Anthology,  just  rather  pointless:  everybody  knows  why 
and  for  whom  it  is  produced  and  should  know  what  the  inevitable  limitations  of 
such  an  anthology  of  English  literature  are.  On  a  smaller  and  more  rational  scale, 
Cambridge  continues  its  enterprising  series  of  prose  anthologies  with  English 
Science,  Bacon  to  Newton.  As  one  would  expect  from  an  anthology  edited  by 
Brian  Vickers  this  has  been  carefully  prepared  with  some  good  illustrations, 
a  glossary,  and  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  If  this  selection  does  not  succeed 
in  attracting  students  to  the  subject  it  is  hard  to  know  what  would. 

Four  anthologies  this  year  are  all  aimed  to  attract  the  general  reader  but  all 
have  something  that  should  interest  students  of  literature.  The  most  original 
is  John  Holloway’s  Oxford  Book  of  Local  Verses,  that  is  not  topographical 
poetry  describing  towns  and  landscapes,  but  poetry  connected  with  a  particular 
place  or  object  -  epitaphs,  inscriptions,  and  local  charms  or  rhymes.  Most  of 
these  are  anonymous  and  few  are  familiar;  this  is  a  most  original  and  unusual 
anthology,  evidently  a  labour  of  considerable  love,  full  of  pleasing  surprises, 
and  one  which  questions  the  nature  and  function  not  just  of  ‘popular’  writing. 
So  in  a  way  does  Vernon  Scannell’s  sporting  collection  of  poetry  and  prose, 
which  reveals  something  of  the  British  obsession  with  games,  evident  from  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  to  the  present  time.  It  also  provokes  some  thought  about  the 
difficulty  of  describing  essentially  physical  activities  in  words  and  is  not  so  far 
removed  from  the  intention  of  John  Carey’s  widely  reviewed  and  very  successful 
Faber  Book  of  Reportage.  His  eye-witness  accounts  of  the  past,  ranging  from 
plague  in  ancient  Athens  (Thucydides)  to  the  fall  of  President  Marcos  (James 
Fenton),  are  almost  always  gripping,  even  if  the  majority  of  them,  describing 
war,  disaster,  and  human  cruelty,  make  for  very  depressing  reading.  They  are  on 
the  other  hand  usually  well  written,  although  the  decision  to  include  translated 
material  was  not,  for  an  anthology  devoted  to  the  immediate,  an  entirely  happy 
one.  One’s  spirits  can,  however,  be  almost  at  once  restored  by  dipping  into 
Simon  Brett’s  Faber  Book  of  Diaries,  which  provides  entries  from  different 
periods  for  every  day  of  the  year  and  reveals  something  of  the  English  gift  for 
diary  writing.  The  entries  are  generally  short,  amusing,  sometimes  moving,  and 
an  attractive  sampler  for  the  larger  works  from  which  they  come -a  pity 
therefore  that  although  Brett  supplies  short  biographical  notes  on  the  diarists 
he  does  not  give  full  details  of  where  their  diaries  have  been  published. 

Finally,  Dracula’s  Brood  presents  Richard  Dalby’s  selection  of  little-known 
horror  stories  from  William  Gilbert’s  ‘The  Last  Lords  of  Gardonal’  (1867)  to 
Frederick  Cowles’s  ‘Princess  of  Darkness’  (1940);  there  are  no  notes  on  the 
publishing  histories  of  these  gruesome  tales. 


3.  Bibliography 

(a)  Theory 

In  a  long  and  rather  stately  article  in  HLQ  (199-227),  Fredson  T.  Bowers 
addresses  the  questions  of  ‘Readability  and  Regularization  in  Old-Spelling  Texts 
of  Shakespeare’;  he  considers  the  editorial  and  typographical  treatment  of 
names,  titles,  stage  directions,  and  act  and  scene  divisions,  as  well  as  the  overall 
presentation  of  the  text.  His  main  conclusion  is  the  eminently  sensible  one, 
rarely  carried  out  by  editors,  that  readers  should  be  fully  told  what  changes 
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have  been  made  and  under  what  principles.  Bowers’s  own  journal  SB  carries 
a  very  useful  article  by  G.  Thomas  Tanselle  (1-30)  supplying  ‘A  Sample 
Bibliographical  Description  with  Commentary’  for  Melville’s  novel  Redburn. 
The  value  of  the  piece  lies  in  its  detailed  commentary  discussing  the  form  and 
order  of  the  descriptions  and  in  the  listing  of  recent  essays  which  comment 
on  and  modify  Bowers’s  classic  work  Principles  of  Bibliographical  Description. 
Anyone  thinking  of  compiling  (or  reviewing)  a  descriptive  bibliography  ought 
to  consult  Tanselle’s  article. 

Two  sets  of  articles  in  the  newly  revived  AEB  relate  to  some  aspects  of 
Bowers’s  work.  In  ‘Disambiguation  and  Conjecture:  Modes  of  Editorial 
Decision  in  Shakespeare’s  Early  Plays’  (52-74)  Marga  Munkelt  looks  at  a  wide 
range  of  problems  facing  the  modernizing  editor,  working  through  each  example 
with  a  brief  commentary  and  analysis  of  how  previous  editors  have  resolved 
them,  and  finally  calling  for  fuller  statements  and  more  explanation  of  editorial 
procedures.  Jerome  J.  McGann’s  important  1983  challenge  to  Bowers’s  school 
of  editorial  theory  receives  some  attention  from  David  J.  Nordloh  in 
‘Socialization,  Authority,  and  Evidence:  Reflection  on  McGann’s  A  Critique 
of  Modern  Textual  Criticism ’  (3-12),  and  more  in  Craig  S.  Abbott’s  companion 
piece  ‘A  Response  to  Nordloh’s  “Socialization,  Authority,  and  Evidence”  ’ 
(13-16).  Both  authors  argue  that  McGann’s  theory  is  unsatisfactory  because 
he  misunderstood  the  nature  of  copy-text  editing,  and  that  his  theories  of  the 
socialization  of  authorship  and  textual  authority  are  too  vague;  furthermore, 
Abbott  adds  that  Bowers’s  theoretical  writings  had  anticipated  much  of  what 
McGann  has  to  say.  These  theoretical  arguments  may  appear  a  little  tiresome 
to  some  bibliographers  and  editors.  In  spite  of  them  McGann  remains  the  most 
stimulating  and  provocative  of  writers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  harsh  world  of  analytical  bibliography  the  vexed  problem  of  compositor 
identification  will  not  go  away.  In  PBSA  (17-23)  MacD.  P.  Jackson  returns 
to  the  most  recent  approach  to  the  subject,  writing  about  ‘Compositors’  Stints 
and  the  Spacing  of  Punctuation  in  the  First  Quarto  (1609)  of  Shakespeare’s 
Pericles'.  He  agrees  with  T.  H.  Howard-Hill  against  Don  McKenzie  and  Susan 
Zimmerman  (see  YW  66.13)  that  since  the  spaced  and  unspaced  commas  in 
Pericles  show  the  same  pattern  of  three  compositors  at  work,  as  Philip  Edwards 
essentially  determined  on  other  grounds  in  1952,  therefore  the  spacing  of 
punctuation  can  be  used  to  determine  which  compositor  set  which  parts  of  a 
text.  It  seems  unlikely  that  this  is  the  last  we  shall  hear  of  the  subject.  Without 
attempting  compositor  analysis  Kevin  J.  Donovan  in  SB  (106-20)  seeks  to 
untangle  the  complicated  questions  surrounding  ‘The  Final  Quires  of  the  Jonson 
1616  Workes:  Headline  Evidence’;  his  meticulous  investigations  of  the  troubled 
history  of  this  part  of  the  folio  lead  him  to  suggest  that  Stansby’s  volume  was 
issued  late  in  1616,  rather  than  during  the  summer  as  has  usually  been  assumed. 

In  an  interesting  exercise  that  ought  to  make  orthodox  literary  critics  and  theatre 
historians  pause  for  thought,  Thomas  Clayton  describes  ‘The  Texts  and  Publishing 
Vicissitudes  of  Peter  Nichols’s  Passion  Play'  ( Lib  365-83).  With  a  brief 
descriptive  bibliography,  an  elaborate  stemma,  and  several  illustrations,  Clayton 
demonstrates  that  the  textual  history  of  a  recent  play  can  be  just  as  complex  and 
challenging  as  the  history  of  an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  play  in  quarto. 

A  volume  called  Essays  in  Paper  Analysis  may  not  sound  very  inviting,  but 
bibliographers  and  literary  scholars  might  well  learn  some  very  useful  things 
from  it  about  a  difficult  subject.  It  is  clear  from  Stephen  Spector’s  collection 
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that  musicologists  are  well  ahead  in  realizing  how  an  examination  of  the 
watermarks  of  musical  manuscripts  is  an  essential  part  of  any  investigation  of 
a  composer’s  work,  since  it  often  reveals  important  material  about  the  history 
and  dating  of  its  composition.  Among  the  essays,  the  editor  provides  a  clear 
and  helpful  introduction  to  the  subject,  Phillip  Pulsiano  offers  ‘A  Checklist 
of  Books  and  Articles  Containing  Reproductions  of  Watermarks’  running  to 
more  than  five  hundred  items,  David  Schoonover  contributes  ‘Techniques  of 
Reproducing  Watermarks:  A  Practical  Introduction’,  and  the  book  is  completed 
by  a  select  bibliography.  Two  brief  essays  are  of  particular  relevance  to  literary 
students:  in  ‘Early  Dated  Watermarks  in  English  Papers:  A  Cautionary  Note’, 
Hilton  Kelliher  draws  attention  to  the  problems  raised  by  watermarks  dated 
1807  found  in  James  Montgomery’s  1806  volume  The  Wanderer  of  Switzerland, 
and  Other  Poems,  and  William  Proctor  Williams  in  ‘Paper  as  Evidence:  The 
Utility  of  the  Study  of  Paper  for  Seventeenth-Century  English  Literary 
Scholarship’  shows  how  an  examination  of  watermarks  can  help  to  explain  the 
origins  of  a  group  of  manuscript  plays  written  during  the  Commonwealth,  within 
the  circle  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton.  Essays  in  Paper  Analysis  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  healing  the  rift  that  exists,  in  Williams’s  words,  ‘between  those 
scholars  who  study  paper  as  an  artifact  and  those  who  study  the  writings  placed 
upon  it’. 

(b)  Reference  Works 

Why  T.  H.  Howard-Hill’s  Index  to  British  Literary  Bibliography  appears 
to  remain  so  little  known  is  inexplicable.  The  latest  part  of  this  huge  project 
to  appear  is  his  revision  of  the  first  volume,  the  Bibliography  of  British  Literary 
Bibliographies,  which  adds  nearly  2,000  new  items  to  the  original  volume  which 
first  appeared  in  1969.  Its  first  part  lists  and  briefly  describes  enumerative  and 
descriptive  bibliographies  issued  between  1890  and  1970  relating  to  the  history 
of  printing  and  publishing,  the  regions,  literary  forms,  and  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  (from  accounting  to  witchcraft)  of  interest  to  literary  students;  the 
second  part  does  the  same  for  English  writers  from  Chaucer  to  the  present  day. 
It  sounds  more  complicated  than  it  is.  Given  its  high  price  few  can  afford  to 
buy  it,  but  every  bibliographer  and  literary  scholar  should  be  familiar  with  it, 
as  it  is  an  invaluable  supplement  to  NCBEL.  Based  on  Howard-Hill’s  own 
examination  of  the  books  and  articles  he  lists,  it  is  extremely  accurate,  with 
a  very  full  index. 

The  first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Index  of  English  Literary 
Manuscripts  covering  the  years  1625  to  1700  and  authors  from  Aphra  Behn 
to  Henry  King  will  prove  equally  indispensable  to  literary  scholars.  It  is  hard 
to  find  high  enough  praise  for  Peter  Beal’s  volume  or  for  the  series  as  a  whole. 
The  typography  of  this  volume  and  the  quality  of  the  plates  have  been  improved 
and  the  level  of  attention  to  detail  and  accuracy  remains  exemplary.  As  well 
as  providing  information  about  the  literary  manuscripts  of  some  twenty-six 
authors,  Beal  has  a  great  deal  to  say  in  his  introduction  to  each  entry  about 
their  lives,  literary  careers,  libraries,  and  the  state  of  current  scholarship.  The 
wealth  of  material  in  the  volume  should  make  it  (despite  its  steep  cost)  an 
essential  reference  work  for  all  major  libraries:  its  importance  cannot  be  ignored 
and  the  nature  of  Beal’s  personal  achievement  should  not  go  unrecognized. 

Bernard  Barr’s  ‘The  Bibliographical  Society:  Index  to  Selected  Bibliographical 
Journals  (addenda)’  in  Lib  (44-52)  helpfully  indexes  the  contents  for  the  1964 
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volume  of  Lib  which  the  compilers  of  the  Index  omitted  and  adds  a  few  more 
items  from  other  journals  which  seem  to  have  passed  them  by. 

(c)  Printing  and  Publishing  History 

Surveying  ‘The  Spread  of  Printing  in  English  during  the  Fifteenth  Century’ 
in  GJ  (26-36)  with  characteristic  energy,  Norman  F.  Blake  examines  the  origins 
and  progress  of  printing  in  Oxford  (where  he  detects  the  patronage  of  John 
Goldwell,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  behind  the  earliest  book  produced  there)  and 
St  Albans,  before  turning  to  London  where  he  considers  briefly  the  careers 
of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Richard  Pynson,  and  William  Caxton.  He  pays  particular 
attention  to  Caxton’s  vernacular  productions  and  the  likely  effect  they  had  of 
inhibiting  more  scholarly  publishing  from  the  provincial  presses.  Using  a 
Chancery  petition  of  about  1487,  C.  Paul  Christianson  in  ‘An  Early  Tudor 
Stationer  and  the  “Prynters  of  Bokes”  ’  {Lib  259-62)  gathers  together  what 
is  known  about  a  fifteenth-century  Londoner,  Philip  Wrenne. 

What  happened  to  the  book  trade  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  is  still  a  subject 
for  debate.  In  ‘The  Account  Book  of  a  Marian  Bookseller,  1553-4’  {BLJ  33-57) 
John  N.  King  deciphers  and  prints  a  list  of  153  items  found  in  the  fragments 
of  a  manuscript  ledger  book  which  may  have  belonged  to  Robert  Toy  or  an 
associate,  but  which  did  not  belong,  as  seems  likely  at  first  glance,  to  John 
Day.  The  list  shows  the  retailer  had  books  in  stock  both  by  Protestant  radicals 
and  defenders  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Marian  regime,  as  well  as  translations 
from  the  Scriptures,  and  suggests  that  the  control  of  printing  and  bookselling 
at  this  time  was  not  as  well  organized  as  has  sometimes  been  thought.  The  careers 
of  Elizabethan  printers  and  publishers  still  need  both  minute  analysis  and  a 
larger  synthesis.  One  small  gap  has  been  filled  by  Susan  M.  Allen  in  ‘Jane 
Yetsweirt  (1541-?):  Claiming  Her  Place’  ( PHist  5-12),  where  she  investigates 
the  career  of  the  only  woman  printer  to  have  held  a  patent  for  the  production 
of  common  law  books  in  Queen  Elizabeth  I’s  reign.  Allen  prints  two  letters 
from  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Library  from  the  Earl  of  Essex 
to  the  Lord  Keeper  Puckering  written  on  Yetsweirt’s  behalf  in  1595  about  her 
fears  of  losing  this  patent. 

If  the  sixteenth  century  continues  to  attract  attention  from  historians  of 
publishing  and  printing,  the  seventeenth  century  remains  largely  unexplored. 
One  reason  for  this  may  be  on  account  of  the  widespread  circulation  of  literary, 
historical,  and  political  texts  in  manuscript  during  this  period.  A  major 
contribution  to  our  understanding  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  made  by  Harold 
Love  in  TCBS  (130-54),  where  he  writes  about  ‘Scribal  Publication  in 
Seventeenth-Century  England’.  Love  surveys  the  different  kinds  of  private  and 
public  manuscripts  containing  verse  and  prose  which  were  produced  during 
the  century,  points  out  that  these  texts  are  as  important  as  printed  ones  in  any 
consideration  of  publishing  at  this  time,  and  calls  for  a  more  particular 
investigation  of  communal  manuscript  circulation  within,  for  example,  the  Inns 
of  Court.  The  density  and  high  value  of  Love’s  ground-breaking  article  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  richness  of  the  footnotes  it  contains,  which  reveal  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  manuscripts  of  all  kinds.  A  long-standing  breach  in  the  history 
of  seventeenth-century  publishing  is  filled  by  OBS’s  publication  of  The  ‘Missing’ 
Term  Catalogue,  the  one  Term  Catalogue  Edward  Arber  could  not  find  in  1903 
when  he  edited  the  complete  series  of  them  covering  the  years  from  1668  to 
1709.  The  ‘missing’  Catalogue  was  for  1695  and  has  been  reproduced  in  full 
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facsimile  from  one  of  its  two  known  extant  copies;  a  list  of  identifications  of 
the  books  in  the  Catalogue  has  been  added. 

John  Feather  continues  to  help  map  out  the  history  of  printing  and  publishing 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  writing  about  ‘The  Publishers  and  the  Pirates: 
British  Copyright  Law  in  Theory  and  Practice,  1710-1775’  in  PubH  (22.5-32). 
(There  is  more  about  copyright  in  David  Hunter’s  Lib  account  (128-47)  of 
‘Copyright  Protection  for  Engravings  and  Maps  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain’.) 
Feather’s  argument  is  an  important  one  for  literary  historians,  since  he  charts 
the  gradual  changes  in  the  law  which  eventually  led  to  the  triumph  of  authors 
over  publishers  in  the  struggle  for  the  absolute  control  of  literary  property, 
which  led  in  turn  to  the  publishers’  abandonment  of  the  issuing  of  easily  obtained 
reprints  and  the  beginning  for  them  of  the  more  demanding  search  for  new 
literary  works.  A  good  example  of  the  copyright  law  in  action  is  described  by 
David  Hunter  in  ‘ Pope  v.  Bickham:  An  Infringement  of  An  Essay  on  Man 
Alleged’  ( Lib  268-73),  which  details  the  circumstances  under  which  Pope 
successfully  gained  an  injunction  in  1744  against  George  Bickham. 

Some  of  John  Feather’s  earlier  work  on  the  provincial  book  trade  is  seriously 
challenged  by  Jan  Fergus  and  Ruth  Portner  in  an  article  in  SB  (147-63), 
‘Provincial  Bookselling  in  Eighteenth-Century  England:  The  Case  of  John  Clay 
Reconsidered’.  In  1984  Feather  had  argued  (YW  65.350),  with  considerable 
implications  for  the  history  of  the  book  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that 
John  Clay  of  Daventry’s  trade  as  a  representative  provincial  bookseller  was 
that  of  a  stationer  who  also  sold  books;  Fergus  and  Portner  argue,  on  the  basis 
of  a  fresh  examination  of  the  very  full  surviving  records  relating  to  his  business, 
for  the  reverse.  The  whole  subject  of  printing  and  publishing  outside  London 
continues  to  attract  attention.  Using  the  ESTC,  while  being  painfully  aware 
of  its  limitations,  C.  J.  Mitchell  {PubH  21.5-24)  has  come  up  with  some 
interesting  statistics  on  ‘Provincial  Printing  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain’.  A 
preliminary  search  of  its  files  reveals  that  books  appear  to  have  been  printed 
in  some  223  towns  outside  London  during  this  period  and  that,  from  this  total 
of  towns,  forty-five  issued  fifty  or  more  books.  This  is  a  useful  start  to  the 
fuller  inquiry  which  is  still  needed  as  to  the  extent  and  output  of  provincial 
presses  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  little-known  and  rather  mysterious  career  of  John  Fletcher  Hughes,  who 
in  eight  years  issued  a  hundred  novels,  the  majority  of  them  sentimental,  Gothic, 
or  merely  scandalous,  is  investigated  by  Peter  Garside  in  ‘J.  F.  Hughes  and 
the  Publication  of  Popular  Fiction,  1803-1810’  in  Lib  (240-58);  his  most 
successful  publication  appears  to  have  been  M.  G.  Lewis’s  The  Bravo  of  Venice, 
Lewis  s  first  novel  after  The  Monk.  In  a  characteristically  sceptical  account 
of  ‘The  British  Book  Trade  and  the  Crash  of  1826’  in  Lib  (148-61)  John 
Sutherland  examines  the  publishing  statistics  for  the  year  and  concludes  that 
although  it  was  a  bad  one  for  the  trade  it  was  not  as  catastrophic  as  has  often 
been  made  out.  Richard  Knowles  in  SB  (187-201)  lists  and  writes  about  the 
Dates  for  Some  Serially  Published  Shakespeares’  and  adds  usefully  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Victorian  practice  of  publishing  in  parts.  Arthur  Sherbo 
investigates  three  bibliographical  journals  of  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century 
and  describes  some  of  their  more  interesting  contents  in  ‘The  Bibliographer 
Book-Lore,  and  The  Bookworm ’  in  SB  (207-19). 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  in  the  history  of  forgery  and  publishing 
continues  to  generate  new  material.  In  ‘William  Michael  Rossetti  and  the 
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Wise-Forman  Conspiracy:  A  Footnote  to  A  Sequel'  in  BC  (55-71)  William 
E.  Fredeman  examines  Rossetti’s  relations  with  T.  J.  Wise  and  his  accomplice 
H.  Buxton  Forman  and  clears  him  of  any  involvement  in  their  forgeries. 

The  relations  between  Lewis  Carroll  and  the  House  of  Macmillan  between 
1864  and  1897  are  fully  revealed  by  the  lavish  publication  of  almost  all  of 
Carroll’s  side  of  their  correspondence.  This  well-annotated  edition  of  the  letters 
by  Morton  N.  Cohen  and  Anita  Gandolfo  sheds  a  great  deal  of  light  on  Carroll’s 
career  in  particular  and  more  generally  on  what  a  publisher  could  expect  from 
a  very  demanding,  but  highly  successful,  writer  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  difficult  questions  of  international  copyright,  mass  book 
production,  and  the  Net  Book  Agreement  were  essential  features  of  the  business 
of  publishing.  The  volume  presents  a  great  deal  of  well-organized  raw  material 
which  should  be  of  great  use  to  future  historians. 

Business  histories  rarely  tell  one  what  one  wants  to  know,  but  J.  W.  Lambert 
and  Michael  Ratcliffe’s  centenary  account  of  The  Bodley  Head  is  a  masterpiece 
of  the  genre;  it  does  not  just  evade  the  questions  of  money,  sales,  take-overs, 
and  author-publisher  relations  in  the  history  of  this  distinguished  and  important 
firm,  it  simply  ignores  them.  The  story  makes  for  cosy  and  amusing  reading, 
but  little  else. 

(d)  Institutional  and  Private  Library  History 

Anyone  concerned  with  literary  history  and  questions  about  book  collecting 
and  the  ownership  of  early  printed  books  and  manuscripts  will  welcome  David 
Pearson’s  guide,  Provenance  Indexes  for  Early  Printed  Books  and  Manuscripts. 
It  is,  as  he  says  in  his  brief  introduction,  ‘very  much  a  first  draft’,  but  it  supplies 
a  great  deal  of  information,  accurately  and  concisely,  about  published  and 
unpublished  materials  relating  to  provenances  in  institutional  libraries  within 
the  British  Isles. 

The  so-called  ‘Old’  Royal  Library  which  formed  one  of  the  foundation  gifts 
to  the  British  Museum  from  George  II  in  1757  has  at  last  received  some  welcome 
attention  from  T.  A.  Birrell  in  his  masterly  and  extremely  entertaining  Panizzi 
Lectures.  He  describes  the  surviving  evidence  for  the  sort  of  books  bought  or 
collected  by  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  monarchs  (including  Charles  I’s  important 
copy  of  the  second  Shakespeare  folio  of  1632,  now  at  Windsor),  and  examines 
to  what  uses  they  put  them.  These  three  lectures  contain  much  useful  material 
about  the  history  of  the  collections  and  the  literary  tastes  of  the  English  court; 
they  deserve  to  be  widely  read. 

Following  the  publication  in  1986  of  a  facsimile  of  the  first  printed  catalogue 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  (YW  67.13-14),  Richard  W.  Clement  describes  the 
origins  (uncovering  a  systematic  method  of  compilation  based  on  an  examination 
of  the  manuscripts  on  library  shelves),  the  elements  of  the  entries,  and  the  scope 
of  the  indexes  of  ‘Thomas  James’s  Ecloga  Oxonio-Cantabrigiensis:  An  Early 
Printed  Union  Catalogue’  in  JLH  (1-22),  pointing  out  what  an  essential 
scholarly  tool  this  listing  of  nearly  3,000  manuscripts  at  the  two  universities 
was  when  it  was  issued  in  1600. 

Research  into  individual  private  libraries  continues  to  produce  interesting 
results.  In  connection  with  his  work  on  the  Bowyer  ledgers  Keith  Maslen 
describes  in  ‘Parson  Lister’s  Library’  ( TCBS  155-73)  the  purchases  the  London 
printer  made  on  behalf  of  the  Rev.  John  Lister,  rector  of  Rochford  in  Essex 
between  1711  and  1729.  Bowyer  bought  some  750  titles  for  him,  mainly 
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comprising  religion  and  politics  with  a  few  specimens  of  poetry,  to  form  a 
working  library  at  a  cost  of  about  £7  each  year;  Lister  read  about  new  books 
in  newspapers  and  journals  and  then  would  order  them  through  his  London 
friend.  From  a  later  period  Graham  Jefcoate  describes  an  attempt,  which 
eventually  failed,  to  set  up  a  German  subscribing  library  in  London  in  ‘The 
Deutsche  Lese-Bibliothek  and  the  Distribution  of  German  Books  in  London, 
1794-1800’  (Lib  347-64). 
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Literary  Theory 

TONY  PINKNEY,  MAKIKO  MINOW,  and  DIANA  KNIGHT 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Poetics  and  Narratology; 
3.  Semiotics;  4.  Rhetoric  and  Deconstruction;  5.  Hermeneutics;  6.  Psychoanalysis; 
7.  Feminism;  8.  Historical  and  Materialist  Criticism.  Tony  Pinkney  has 
contributed  sections  1-5  and  8,  Makiko  Minow  section  6,  and  Diana  Knight 
section  7. 


1.  General 

The  End  of  Literary  Theory  announced  by  Stein  Haugom  Olsen  seems,  in  its 
confident  or  even  gleeful  apocalypticism,  to  be  a  trifle  premature;  if  it  were  not, 
this  chapter  could  stop  right  now.  Yet  it  does  point  to  a  real  phenomenon:  a  sense 
that  the  great  bubble  of  Theory,  with  each  consecutive  month  seeing  a  new  inter¬ 
vention  by  a  Barthes,  Lacan,  Althusser,  or  Foucault,  has  now  finally  burst  -  and 
not  only  because  of  the  deaths  of  most  of  these  authors.  If  Olsen  tends  to  mis¬ 
represent  contemporary  theory,  which  in  many  ways  is  suspicious  of  rather  than 
addicted  to  the  ‘systematic’  general  theorizing  that  he  assails,  he  does  none  the  less 
correctly  identify  some  aspects  of  its  current  uncertainties  in  his  insistence  on 
conceiving  literature  as  a  social  institution  governed  by  conventions.  For  this  felt 
need  to  ‘return’  to  history,  yet  in  a  way  that  wouldn’t  simply  cancel  out  the  gains 
of  what  is  now  sometimes  seen  as  a  theoreticist  ‘detour’,  is  probably  the  deepest  of 
current  theoretical  preoccupations.  It  underpins  a  considerable  collection  of  texts 
this  year  which,  far  from  unreflectively  getting  on  with  the  theoretical  enterprise, 
stand  back  and  meditate  upon  its  conditions  of  possibility,  its  limits  and 
dilemmas,  even -though  more  tentatively  -  its  opportunities. 

A  group  of  books  explores  the  relations  between  theory  and  postmodernism. 
The  excellent  collection  Criticism  without  Boundaries ,  packed  with  contributors 
past  and  present  to  the  journal  Boundary,  explores  ‘Directions  and  Crosscurrents 
in  Postmodern  Critical  Theory’.  In  the  editor’s  introduction  Joseph  A.  Buttigieg 
devotes  his  considerable  polemical  skills  to  rebutting  Walter  Jackson  Bate’s 
recent  comminations  of  literary  theory,  while  Paul  A.  Bove,  meditating  on  ‘The 
Function  of  the  Literary  Critic  in  the  Postmodern  World’,  thoughtfully  expands 
on  his  analysis  in  Intellectuals  in  Power  (see  YW  67.18-19).  Donna 
Przybylowicz,  in  a  sense  harking  back  to  the  concerns  of  Stein  Olsen,  anxiously 
adjudicates  the  competing  claims  of  Theory,  with  its  ‘male’  imperative  to 
abstract  systematization,  and  feminism’s  commitment  to  an  experientially  based 
activism;  Jonathan  Arac,  with  similar  ambitions  towards  synthesis,  brings 
together  a  de  Manian  stress  on  rhetoric  and  the  Marxist  critique  of  realism, 
in  an  account  of  Madame  Bovary.  Other  useful  contributions  come  from 
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Donald  Pease,  whose  ‘Critical  Communities’  sets  out  the  terms  of  dispute 
between  the  Boundary  group  and  the  ‘Yale  School’  (but  was  this  ever,  even 
in  its  heyday,  truly  the  unity  he  makes  it  out  to  be?),  and  from  William  V. 
Spanos,  whose  ‘De-struction  and  the  Critique  of  Ideology’  also  forms  the  last 
chapter  of  his  Repetitions.  If  Paul  de  Man  has  been  dubbed  (by  Frank 
Lentricchia)  the  laconic  Godfather  of  the  Yale  School  ‘Mafia’,  then  Spanos 
would  seem  to  be  the  Don  of  its  rival  Boundary  grouping.  His  book,  collecting 
several  essays  already  famous  in  their  own  right,  is  a  powerful  attempt  to  give 
a  political  cutting  edge  to  Heideggerean  hermeneutics,  destructive  rather  than 
deconstructive.  Whereas  the  Heideggerean  thematic  of  temporality  opens  the 
question  of  difference,  U.S.  deconstruction,  in  Spanos’s  view,  merely  textualizes 
the  differences  thus  unleashed,  annulling  the  historically  specific  occasions  of 
the  texts  it  reads  and  ironically  rejoining  the  formalist  New  Criticism  that  it 
initially  seemed  such  an  effective  weapon  against.  Spanos  puts  ‘de-struction’ 
to  work  in  fine  interpretations  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre’s  Nausea,  Charles  Olsen’s 
Maximus  Poems,  and  Percy  Lubbock’s  Craft  of  Fiction,  sandwiching  these 
applied  studies  with  trenchant  polemics  against  both  the  ideology  of  high 
modernism  (‘spatial’  rather  than  temporal,  mandarin  not  populist)  and  of  the 
American  appropriation  of  deconstruction.  Flanking  Spanos’s  study  comes 
Jonathan  Arac’s  Critical  Genealogies,  which  gives  historical  depth  to  what  seems 
to  be  a  concerted  intervention  this  year  by  the  Boundary  critics.  In  this  suggestive 
‘genealogy’  of  modern  literary  studies,  Arac  sees  the  political  trauma  of  the 
1930s  as  lying  at  the  centre  of  a  set  of  constitutive  ‘returns’:  to  Coleridgean 
theory,  to  Arnoldian  critical  positions,  together  with  a  continuing  adherence 
to  modern  ‘disciplinary’  techniques.  Trapped  within  these  parameters,  criticism 
has  been  in  the  grip  of  a  repetition-compulsion  which  Arac  here  aims  to  break. 
This  is  a  rich  book,  difficult  of  summary,  subtly  interweaving  local  literary 
analysis  (including  a  fine  study  of  the  Sublime  in  Women  in  Love)  with  general 
theoretical  debate,  and  yoking  Walter  Benjamin  and  Michel  Foucault  as  the 
sources  of  its  own  distinctive  critical  stance.  Recognizably  from  the  Boundary 
stable,  Critical  Genealogies  has,  by  virtue  of  its  preference  for  Benjamin  over 
Heidegger,  a  sharper  political  focus  than  Spanos’s  own  work,  and  may  indeed 
contribute  notably  to  the  ‘new  practice  of  writing  literary  history’  that  it 
desiderates. 

If  the  Boundary  project  is  an  intervention  within  postmodernism,  other  studies 
stand  back  more  disinterestedly  and  seek  to  survey  the  phenomenon  as  a  whole. 
Linda  Hutcheon’s  A  Poetics  of  Postmodernism  is  a  particularly  valuable  work 
of  this  kind,  written  with  her  characteristic  lucidity  and  judiciousness.  Hutcheon 
displays  the  scrupulous  attention  to  the  formal  making  of  texts  which 
characterized  her  A  Theory  of  Parody  (see  YW  66.32),  but  now  adds  to  it  an 
openness  to  questions  of  feminism,  history,  ideology;  and  in  this  shift  she  can 
even  be  seen  to  enact  postmodernism’s  own  critique,  above  all  in  the  field  of 
architecture,  of  the  high-modernist  doctrine  of  aesthetic  autonomy.  Yet 
Hutcheon  remains  alert  to  the  limits  and  paradoxes,  as  well  as  pleasures,  of 
postmodernist  populism,  and  in  a  fine  treatment  of  the  (anti-)genre  of 
‘historiographic  metafiction’  (including  Garcia  Marquez,  Gunter  Grass,  John 
Fowles,  Salman  Rushdie,  and  others)  she  reveals  both  the  uses  and  abuses  of 
the  postmodern  breakdown  of  such  dichotomies  as  art/ theory,  fiction/history. 
This  book  will,  one  imagines,  soon  become  the  standard  pedagogical  text  on 
its  topic. 
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Two  smaller  scale  studies  within  the  general  ambit  of  Hutcheon’s  syncretic 
‘poetics’  are  Cristopher  Nash’s  World-Games  and  Brian  McHale  s  Post¬ 
modernist  Fiction.  Both  books  are  impressively  international,  ranging  from 
the  French  nouveau  roman  through  Latin  American  ‘magical  realism’  to 
American  metafiction  and  beyond;  and  both  devote  much  intelligent  analysis 
to  the  self-foregrounding  or  deconstructing  strategies  of  the  fictions  they  survey. 
The  difficulty  they  then  face  is  of  distinguishing  postmodernism  from  the  textual 
self-consciousness  that  its  modernist  precursors  so  abundantly  displayed;  this 
is  particularly  a  problem  for  Nash,  who  erects  a  reified  ‘Realist  tradition’  as 
the  dreary  Other  of  both  subsequent  modernisms.  McHale  gives  the  matter  more 
attention,  but  fails  finally  to  take  the  weight  of  the  point  powerfully  made 
recently  by  both  Raymond  Williams  and  Fredric  Jameson  that  such  distinctions 
must  be  formational  rather  than  just  formal,  a  matter  of  the  social  location 
and  function  of  culture  rather  than  its  internal  textual  structures  and  effects. 
These  two  books  are  accordingly  ‘academic’  in  a  limiting  sense,  though  they 
remain  valuable  efforts  within  those  limits.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of 
Charles  Russell’s  Poets,  Prophets,  and  Revolutionaries,  which  surveys  ‘The 
Literary  Avant-Garde  from  Rimbaud  through  Postmodernism’.  Though  this 
lively  book  effectively  distinguishes  between  ‘modernism’  and  ‘avant-garde’ 
in  the  terms  that  Peter  Burger  has  made  current  (aesthetic  hermeticism  versus 
the  attempted  re-integration  of  art  and  life),  it  wavers  over  its  location  of  the 
postmodern  in  relation  to  this  binary  opposition,  and  certainly  doesn’t 
sufficiently  take  on  board  Terry  Eagleton’s  point  that  postmodernism  can  be 
considered,  in  many  respects,  to  be  a  pastiche  of  the  avant-garde.  (And  this 
is  perhaps  the  point  at  which  to  mention  William  H.  Epstein’s  Recognizing 
Autobiography,  which  adumbrates  a  ‘postmodern’  approach  to  many  classic 
instances  of  the  genre.) 

The  theoretical  dimensions  of  postmodernity  are  also  much  canvassed  in  the 
periodicals.  Stephen  Connor  addresses  ‘The  Modern  and  the  Postmodern  in 
History’  ( EIC  181-92),  arguing  that  ‘we  need  a  model  that  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  the  conception  of  difference  between  historical  moments  and  periods 
without  fetishizing  the  difference’,  and  seeking  to  do  so  by  welcomely  shifting 
the  (post)modernist  argument  ‘from  cognitive  questions  to  questions  of  function 
and  effect’.  The  increasingly  influential  postmodernism  of  Jean  Baudrillard 
is  examined  by  two  authors  in  TCS :  Kuan-Hsing  Chan  writes  on  ‘The  Masses 
and  the  Media:  Baudrillard’s  Implosive  Postmodernism’  (71-88),  interpreting 
Baudrillard’s  ‘genealogical  formulation  of  the  three  orders  of  simulacra  as  an 
attempt  to  locate  the  historical  configurations:  the  move  from  modernity  to 
postmodernity’,  while  Douglas  Kellner,  announcing  that  the  Anglo-American 
reception  of  Baudrillard  is  ‘remarkably  uncritical  and  resolutely  ahistorical’, 
offers  a  bracingly  negative  account  in  ‘Baudrillard,  Semiurgy  and  Death’ 
(125-46).  His  article  has  the  considerable  merit  of  showing  the  complex 
trajectory  of  Baudrillard’s  career  post-1968  rather  than  offering  us,  rabbit-from- 
a-hat  fashion,  an  instant,  fully  formed  celebrant  of  the  postmodern.  Baudrillard 
also  figures  prominently,  and  usually  unfavourably,  in  a  special  issue  of  Screen 
on  postmodernism.  Though  the  contributors,  who  include  James  Collins  on 
‘Postmodernism  and  Cultural  Practice’  (11-27)  and  Barbara  Creed  on  ‘From 
Here  to  Modernity  -  Feminism  and  Postmodernism’  (47-68),  express  unease 
with  Fredric  Jameson’s  neat,  Mandel-inspired  symmetry  between  post¬ 
modernism  as  a  ‘cultural  dominant’  and  a  distinctive  stage  of  late  capitalism, 
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they  none  the  less  tend  to  regard  Baudrillard  as  having  abandoned  any  critical 
distance  towards  the  phenomenon  whatsoever.  Jean-Franqois  Lyotard  provides 
the  focus  for  discussion  of  the  postmodern  in  OLR.  Kenneth  Lea  writes  well 
on  ‘  “In  the  Most  Highly  Developed  Societies”:  Lyotard  and  Postmodernism’ 
(86-105),  tackling  the  thorny  topic  of  ‘how  the  “mise  en  abime”  of  putting 
language  in  question  in  language  can  be  made  productive  rather  than  spiralling 
downwards  into  an  infinite  regress  of  self-referentiality’;  Lyotard  himself 
contributes  a  set  of  ‘Notes  on  Legitimation’  (106-18)  to  the  issue.  SocT,  in 
its  issue  on  postmodernism,  has  two  articles  germane  to  our  concerns  here. 
In  ‘  “Weak  Thought”  and  Postmodernism:  The  Italian  Departure  from 
Deconstruction’  (18.39-49),  Giovanna  Borradori  introduces  a  body  of  thought 
too  often  neglected  in  the  intensity  of  attention  currently  given  to  French- 
German  encounters.  Stanley  Aronwitz’s  trenchant  ‘Postmodernism  and  Politics’ 
(18.99-115)  is  alert  to  the  cultural-political  as  well  as  the  philosophical 
dimensions  of  postmodernity,  seeing  it  as  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  practice 
of  the  new  social  movements  as  with  deft  Derridean  dealings  with  classic  texts; 
he  steers  a  wary  course  between  uncritical  paeans  a  la  Baudrillard  and  the 
occasionally  heavy  moralistic  denunciations  of  any  and  every  hint  of  the 
postmodern  that  have  come  from  the  Left. 

Further  attempts  to  map  a  general  field  of  literary  theory,  though  now  without 
the  polemically  postmodern  stance  of  the  Boundary  writers,  are  the  collections, 
The  Current  in  Criticism  and  Tracing  Literary  Theory.  The  former,  edited  by 
Clayton  Koelb  and  Virgil  Lokke,  is  a  specially  rich  anthology,  whose  highlights 
are  perhaps  Fredric  Jameson’s  extraordinary  ‘World  Literature  in  an  Age  of 
Multinational  Capitalism’  (Jameson’s  critical  scope  gets  vaster  and  vaster;  it’s 
hard  to  think  where  he  could  find  to  go  next  -  interplanetary?),  and  Stanley 
Fish’s  sharply  argued  piece  on  anti-foundationalism  and  ‘theory  hope’  (defined 
as  ‘the  promise  that  theory  seems  to  offer’).  Caryl  Emerson  and  Gary  Saul 
Morson,  in  an  interesting  essay  on  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  suggest  that 
‘unfinalizability’  ( nezavershennost )  rather  than  ‘dialogism’  should  be  taken  as 
his  central  theoretical  concept;  Virgil  Lokke  adds  to  this  debate  with  a  long 
study  of  ‘Invariance/Variation  and  Dialogue  in  Jakobson/Bakhtin’.  Jonathan 
Culler  gazes  in  the  tea  leaves  to  predict  ‘The  Future  of  Criticism’,  and  produces 
a  programme  that  sounds  very  much  like  the  Cultural  Studies  courses  of  many 
British  polytechnics,  while  Frank  Lentricchia,  in  ‘The  Return  of  William  James’, 
continues  his  attack  on  the  new  pragmatism  (see  YW  66.24).  Tracing  Literary 
Theory,  edited  by  Joseph  Natoli,  is  a  similarly  disparate  and  mammoth 
anthology,  though  at  a  generally  lower  level  of  distinction.  Most  contemporary 
-isms  are  here  dutifully  surveyed,  with,  notably,  Irene  Harvey  providing  a  helpful 
account  of  ‘The  Wellsprings  of  Deconstruction’,  which  situates  Derrideanism 
in  a  ‘pseudohistory’  composed  of  Kantian  critique,  Nietzschean  genealogy,  and 
Heideggerean  destruction,  and  A.  C.  Goodson  a  workmanlike  essay  on 
‘Structuralism  and  Critical  History  in  the  Moment  of  Bakhtin’.  Joseph 
Natoli  makes  a  bold  but  doomed  attempt  to  unify  his  contributors’ 
essays  in  his  introduction,  but  the  book  as  a  whole  makes  a  virtue  of  this 
very  failing,  being  littered  with  Bakhtinian  epigraphs  celebrating  carnivalesque 
polyphony. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Jeremy  Hawthorn  surveys  ‘fundamental 
issues  in  literary  theory’  in  his  Unlocking  the  Text,  lucidly  and  reliably  treating 
such  key  themes  as  Language,  Reception,  Genesis,  Reference  and  Fictionality, 
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and  Evaluation;  the  book  seems  already  to  be  making  its  way  onto  first-year 
undergraduate  reading  lists.  Hawthorn’s  work  is,  however,  only  one  of  a  number 
of  pedagogic  guides  or  anthologies  to  appear  this  year.  Rick  Rylance  s  Debating 
Texts  is  an  excellent  collection  of  key  texts  by  major  theoreticians,  prefacing 
its  sections  on  particular  schools  or  trends  with  highly  compressed  (but  effective) 
background  sketches.  Peter  Barry’s  Issues  in  Contemporary  Critical  Theory 
is  a  much  less  successful  attempt  to  reach  the  general  reader:  its  selections  are 
far  too  brief  (two  and  a  half  pages  of  Bakhtin,  three  from  Lacan  on  Hamlet ) 
and  idiosyncratic  (Villiers  de  L’lsle  Adam’s  The  Brigands,  for  instance)  to  give 
any  student  of  the  field  much  help.  A  more  worthwhile  project  is  Roger  Fowler’s 
Dictionary  of  Modern  Critical  Terms,  which  now  reappears  in  a  revised  and 
enlarged  edition:  ‘author’,  ‘Marxist  criticism’,  and  ‘deconstruction’  (among 
others)  now  feature  for  the  first  time,  while  entries  on  such  old  favourites  as 
‘metaphor’  and  ‘structuralism’  undergo  major  metamorphosis.  A  further  fine 
pedagogical  instrument  is  Literary  Theory  at  Work,  edited  by  Douglas  Tallack; 
a  joint  effort  from  the  Nottingham  Critical  Theory  Group,  it  applies  a  range 
of  contemporary  theories  to  Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness,  Henry  James’s  In 
the  Cage,  and  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  St  Mawr.  The  analyses  are  always  judicious: 
Diana  Knight’s  narratological  reading  of  Conrad  and  Steve  Giles  on  ‘Marxism 
and  Form’  in  St  Mawr  seem  worth  singling  out  from  the  pack.  Each  essay  ends 
with  an  annotated  bibliography,  and  this  book  seems  likely  to  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  teaching  tools  we  have  for  literary  courses. 

More  original  general  accounts  of  the  state  of  literary  theory  and  its  relation 
to  English  studies  are  this  year’s  issue  of  E&S  entitled  ‘English  and  Cultural 
Studies’  and  Peter  Griffith’s  Literary  Theory  and  English  Teaching.  In  the 
former,  Michael  Green  and  his  team  consider  the  transformations  that  ‘cultural 
studies’,  that  bastard  child  of  Eng.  Lit.,  has  subsequently  exercised  upon  its 
parent.  Peter  Brooker  asks  ‘Why  Brecht?’  (20-31),  surveying  the  near- 
mesmerizing  role  that  the  Weimar  playwright  has  had  upon  British  radical 
criticism  -  to  the  point,  indeed,  where  he  can  appropriately  be  described  (in 
Brooker’s  phrase)  as  ‘the  left’s  cultural  deus  ex  machina' .  But  though  Brooker’s 
title  sounds  distancing  and  critical,  to  my  mind  he  remains  within  the  grip  of 
Brechtianism,  unable  to  focus  its  damaging  as  well  as  fertile  aspects  for  the 
whole  post-1968  cultural  phase  that  he  here  treats;  an  adequate  account  of  the 
contradictory  impact  of  Brecht  in  that  Screen-dominated  period  may  well  be 
an  essential  condition  for  getting  beyond  it.  In  ‘Fear  of  the  Happy  Ending’ 
(107-17)  Alison  Light  offers  a  typically  insightful  essay  on  ‘reading’  and  ‘racism’ 
in  relation  to  Alice  Walker’s  The  Color  Purple,  while  Tony  Davies  calmly 
narrates  the  unedifying  mainstream  literary-critical  response  to  the  New  Accents 
Re-Reading  English  in  ‘Damning  the  Tides’  (91-102);  one  has  to  say,  looking 
back  now,  that  the  book  was  hardly  of  sufficient  weight  to  merit  the  torrent 
of  abuse  which  descended  upon  it.  David  Lusted’s  thoughts  on  ‘English 
Teaching  and  Media  Education’  (1 18-28)  seek  to  broaden  the  context  of  English 
teaching,  and  lead  us  into  the  major  concern  of  Peter  Griffith’s  lively  little 
book.  This  is  a  brave  attempt  to  introduce  theory  to  the  harassed  secondary 
school  teacher,  and  to  suggest  ways  in  which  it  could  energize,  rather  than 
rebarbatively  obfuscate,  classroom  practice.  Tom  Sawyer  affords  a  case  study 
as  Griffith  seeks  to  do  for  secondary  English  teaching  what  Literary  Theory 
at  Work  does  for  its  university  counterpart  -  and  in  my  view  with  equal 
success. 
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The  history  as  well  as  theory  of  English  in  education  is  excellently  treated 
in  Chris  Baldick’s  The  Social  Mission  of  English  Criticism ,  an  indispensable 
volume  now  welcomely  available  in  paperback  (see  YW  64.388),  and  in 
Ian  Michael’s  The  Teaching  of  English.  This  massively  erudite  tome 
decisively  demonstrates  {pace  Eagleton  and  others)  that  English  studies  were 
not  the  invention  ex  nihilo  of  the  Victorian  bourgeoisie,  but  rather  that  they 
have  a  long,  tangled  history  reaching  at  least  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  though  The  Teaching  of  English  contains  extraordinary  amounts  of 
fascinating  empirical  material -on  early  spelling  and  reading  practices,  on 
eighteenth-century  poetry  anthologies  and  teaching  methods  -  it  lacks  almost 
any  theoretical  articulation  of  its  discoveries.  If  the  literary  theorist  can  overcome 
the  initial  intimidation  of  the  sheer  size  of  Michael’s  book,  he  or  she  will  find 
rich  pickings  indeed.  And  what  we  now  need  is  a  melange  of  Eagleton  and 
Michael  -  whose  writings  at  present  constitute  (to  borrow  Adorno’s  phrase) 
the  twin  halves  of  an  integral  genealogy  of  English  studies  to  which,  however, 
they  do  not  add  up.  Attempts  towards  such  a  reconciliation  of  approaches  are 
made  in  a  special  issue  of  L&H  on  Education  which  contains,  among  other 
things,  Noel  King’s  informative  account  of  the  Newbolt  Report  on  the  Teaching 
of  English  (1921)  (‘The  Teacher  Must  Exist  Before  the  Pupil’,  14-37),  and  a 
very  fine  essay  on  ‘Practical  Criticism,  Critical  Practice:  I.  A.  Richards  and 
the  Discipline  of  “English”  ’  (77-94)  by  John  Bowen,  which  offers  a  Foucault- 
inspired  rewriting  of  the  history  of  English  ‘as  an  institutional  practice  of 
teaching,  social  discipline,  and  regulation’.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  critic  who  really 
might  bring  off  that  fusion  of  approaches  that  seems  so  necessary. 

Stein  Olsen’s  announcement  of  the  End  of  Literary  Theory  is  echoed  -  but 
now  for  moral  and  political  rather  than  primarily  philosophical  reasons  -  by 
Giles  Gunn  in  The  Culture  of  Criticism  and  the  Criticism  of  Culture  and  Patrick 
Parrinder  in  The  Failure  of  Theory.  These  two  books,  however,  face  the  danger 
that  confronts  all  projects  of  this  kind:  how  do  you  reject  the  acknowledged 
excesses  of  theory  (about  which  few  would  now  disagree)  without  harking  back 
to  a  pre-theoretical  epoch  that  would  ‘always  already’  not  have  heard  the 
dreaded  name  of  Derrida?  Neither  of  these  books  successfully  solves  this 
dilemma.  Gunn  raises  the  question  of  ‘the  place  and  purpose  of  moral  reflection 
in  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  discursive,  indeed,  of  all  symbolic,  forms’, 
but  on  the  whole  finds  such  a  concern  adequately  embodied  in  the  works  of 
Lionel  Trilling  and  Edmund  Wilson.  Yet  his  is,  none  the  less,  an  earnest  and 
attractive  book,  carefully  charting  out  just  how  far  the  contemporary  humanist 
is  prepared  to  go  on  a  theoretical  path  marked  out  by,  among  others,  Kenneth 
Burke  and  Mikhail  Bakhtin.  Gunn’s  amenity  of  tone  is  emphatically  not  shared 
by  Patrick  Parrinder,  who  himself  concedes  that  his  book  has  its  ‘disagreeable 
aspects’.  Baby  is  not  so  much  thrown  out  with  the  bathwater  here  as  massacred, 
in  swingeing  (and  not  very  accurate)  essays  on  Terry  Eagleton  and  Catherine 
Belsey’s  Critical  Practice  ( YW  61 . 1 3).  Parrinder  sees  in  the  work  of  such  critics 
the  kind  of  theoreticist  ‘detour’  that  Raymond  Williams,  in  his  own  later  work, 
was  much  concerned  to  diagnose.  But  though  Parrinder  writes  well  of  Williams 
here,  with  an  especially  good  essay  on  the  utopian  dimension  of  Williams’s 
work  (which  he  then  fails  to  link  to  the  thought  of  Ernst  Bloch,  the  necessary 
next  move),  he  achieves  none  of  his  mentor’s  dialectical  grasp  and  equanimity. 
For  if  Williams  was  severe  on  what  we  might  term  ‘Eagletonian’  (or,  better, 
iScrt?<?/?-inspired)  positions,  he  had  also  taken  on  board  much  of  Eagleton  s  sharp 
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critique  of  his  own  early  work  in  Criticism  and  Ideology.  This  is  unfortunately 
not  true  of  Parrinder,  who  presents  us  with  a  rigid  either/or  (theory  or 
engagement)  rather  than  the  complexities  of  the  unavoidable  both/and. 

If  the  field  of  contemporary  literary  and  cultural  theory  can  by  now  hardly 
be  successfully  surveyed  even  at  book  length,  those  commentators  who  aspire 
to  a  panoptic  overview  in  a  single  article  are  likely  to  strike  us  as  a  particularly 
foolhardy  breed.  Yet  of  course  such  efforts  continue.  In  ‘Making  Sense  of 
Literary  Theory’  ( KR  ii.9-19)  William  E.  Cain  attempts  ‘An  Assessment  of 
the  Current  Scene’.  Invoking  Leavis,  Warren,  Blackmur,  and  Tate  against  the 
Eagletons  and  Belseys  (‘Leavis  appears,  for  her,  the  literary  representative  of 
the  Gestapo’),  he  concludes  lamely  that  ‘Theory  means  criticism’.  A.  D.  Nuttall 
discusses  ‘Solvents  and  Fixatives:  Critical  Theory  in  Transition’  ( MLR  273-85), 
discovering  a  ‘reassertion  of  the  objective  .  .  .  recovered  historical  reality’.  Flo 
Leibowitz  reflects  on  ‘The  Attitudes  of  Theory’  {JAAC  45.233-6),  taking  Frank 
Lentricchia’s  After  the  New  Criticism  as  her  springboard.  In  a  strange  but 
suggestive  article  on  ‘Theory  in  Pain’  ( Genre  67-84)  Patrick  McGee  uses  Elaine 
Scarry’s  The  Body  in  Pain  to  argue  that  ‘there  is  a  resemblance  between  the 
act  of  torture  and  the  act  of  literary  criticism’ -which  is  quite  enough  to 
put  any  literary  theorist  off  his  or  her  dinner.  A  more  substantial  critique  of 
theory  comes  from  Steven  Knapp  and  Walter  Benn  Michaels  in  ‘Against  Theory 
2:  Hermeneutics  and  Deconstruction’  ( CritI  14.49-68),  which  again  attacks  ‘the 
notion  that  there  can  be  any  plausible  criteria  of  textual  identity  that  can  function 
independently  of  authorial  intention’  (see  YW  66.25).  Bruce  Robbins,  in  ‘The 
Politics  of  Theory’  ( SocT  18.3-8),  takes  a  broad,  balanced  survey  of  the 
installation  of  theory  in  the  academy  as  the  initial  furore  over  it  (partly)  settles 
down:  ‘it  isn’t  the  millennium’,  he  concludes,  ‘but  it  isn’t  mere  recuperation 
either.  And  if  it  doesn’t  count,  neither  does  much  else  that  is  being  done.’ 
Stephen  Heath  reflects  on  the  same  issue,  though  in  less  dispiriting  tones,  in 
‘Literary  Theory,  etc.’  ( CCrit  281-326),  an  extended  meditation  on  recent  works 
by  Jonathan  Culler  and  Terry  Eagleton.  In  what  is  probably  the  best  of  this 
year’s  crop  of  synoptic  essays,  Heath  focuses  on  the  vexed  issue  of  the  ‘outside’ 
of  theory  and  the  academy  for  a  critic  or  theorist  who  wants  to  retain  some 
‘socially  active  force’  for  his  or  her  writing. 

This  has  been  a  rich  year  for  new  or  relaunched  journals.  Colin  MacCabe 
takes  over  as  Criticism  Editor  at  CritQ  with  the  winter  issue,  announcing  a 
new  set  of  ‘Aims  for  Critical  Quarterly'  (iii)  and  contributing  the  first  of  a  set 
of  three  sketches  of  ‘The  State  of  the  Subject’  on  English,  which  counsels 
cultural  studies  against  too  narrow  a  preoccupation  with  a  ‘canonical  present’ 
(iv.5-8).  The  second  sketch  is  by  Jacqueline  Rose  on  ‘The  Institution  of 
Feminism’  (iv.9-15),  while  Fredric  Jameson  rummages  among  ‘the  ruins  of 
something  formerly  known  as  Comparative  Literature’  to  elaborate  ‘ an 
internationalism  of  national  situations  -  a  cultural  internationalism  which, 
owing  to  its  keener  sense  of  its  own  internal  national  situation,  is  first  and 
foremost  attentive  to  the  structural  and  historical  difference  ...  of  other 
countries’  (iv.  16-25).  Cornel  West,  finally,  reflects  on  ‘The  Dilemma  of  the 
Black  Intellectual’  (iv. 40-52),  as  he  did  in  CulC  in  1985  (YW  66.24).  CritQ 
certainly  had  seemed  for  many  years  to  be  stuck  in  a  rut,  even  if  a  pleasant 
and  occasionally  lively  one,  and  one  looks  forward  to  the  new  team’s  effort 
to  revamp  the  project  entirely.  A  new  regime  also  takes  over  at  SAQ,  whose 
fall  issue  is  devoted  to  ‘Work  in  Progress  at  Duke  University’.  Frank  Lentricchia 
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uses  Wallace  Stevens’s  ‘Anecdote  of  a  Jar’  (in  an  essay  of  the  same  title, 
379-402)  in  a  critique  of  literary  Marxism’s  penchant  for  too  quickly  erasing 
the  subject.  Stanley  Fish,  in  ‘Change’  (423-44),  deals  effectively  with  the  charge 
that  his  ‘privileging  of  the  interpretive  community  leaves  us  without  an  adequate 
account’  of  literary  or  hermeneutic  change.  Barbara  Herrnstein  Smith  tackles 
the  issue  of  ‘Value/Evaluation’  (445-57),  a  remarkably  compressed, 
encyclopaedia  entry-style  x-ray  of  the  central  contentions  around  these  key 
terms,  while  Fredric  Jameson,  writing  ‘On  The  Habits  of  the  Heart ’  (545-65), 
uses  Robert  Bellah’s  book  as  the  occasion  of  a  general  assessment  of  the  plight 
of  American  radical  intellectuals  in  the  Reagan  era.  Given  the  ‘Work  in  Progress’ 
focus  (or  rather  lack  of  it),  the  new  SAQ  inevitably  has  at  the  moment  a  rather 
miscellaneous  feel  to  it;  but  we  can  look  forward  to  its  future,  and  especially 
some  of  the  already  announced  special  issues,  with  confidence.  The  journal 
Glyph,  for  several  years  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  observance, 
has  resurfaced  from  the  deep;  it  is  discussed  in  section  4  below. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Methuen  has  launched  no  fewer  than  three  new 
journals:  Textual  Practice  ( TexP ),  New  Formations  ( NewF '),  and  Cultural 
Studies  -  though  the  third  of  these  need  not  particularly  concern  us  here. 
Edited  by  Terence  Hawkes,  TexP  provides  a  necessary  forum  for  the  ‘post-68’ 
British  critical  generation  (Eagleton  et  al.)  and  also  offers  occasional  space  to 
younger  writers,  as  with  Thomas  Docherty’s  ‘Theory,  Enlightenment  and 
Violence’  (192-216),  a  dense  piece  seeking,  through  a  reading  of  ‘chains  of 
euphemism’  generating  a  ‘language  of  flowers’  in  Freud  and  Wallace  Stevens, 
to  effect  a  juncture  within  rhetoric  and  hermeneutics  of  questions  of  political 
and  theoretical  violence.  (Docherty’s  work  is  represented  at  length  by  his  On 
Modern  Authority,  a  diffuse,  difficult,  always  locally  illuminating  but 
theoretically  rather  schematic  meditation  on  the  erection -in  all  senses - 
during  the  Renaissance  of  a  monological,  ‘masculine’  authority  which  is 
thereafter  confronted  by  a  dark,  carnivalesque  ‘feminine’  Other.)  TexP’ s  main 
preoccupation  thus  far  seems  to  be  postmodernism,  on  which  it  has  Linda 
Hutcheon’s  ‘Beginning  to  Theorize  Postmodernism’  (10-31)  and  Simon 
During’s  ‘Postmodernism  or  Post-Colonialism  Today’  (32-47),  which 
vigorously  challenges  Fredric  Jameson’s  influential  -  but  in  During’s  view 
irremediably  Hegelian  -  view  of  postmodernity.  Terence  Hawkes’s  editorial 
to  the  new  venture  is  an  oddly  dispirited,  lacklustre  affair  (‘1987  seems 
unpropitious  to  a  remarkable  degree’),  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
identity  the  new  journal  will  assume;  at  the  moment  it  is  as  simultaneously 
worthy  and  colourless  as  The  Independent.  Its  companion,  NewF,  seems 
set  to  be  a  livelier  affair,  announcing  as  its  intention  ‘less  an  academic 
reflection  on  “culture”  as  an  object  of  study  than  critical  and  polemical 
responses  to  what  Gramsci  called  “the  possibility  and  necessity  of  creating 
a  new  culture”  ’  (‘Introduction’,  3-4).  Of  most  interest  to  the  literary 
theorist,  perhaps,  will  be  Dick  Hebdige’s  ‘The  Impossible  Object:  The  Sociology 
of  the  Sublime’  (47-76),  which  certainly  injects  a  new  sociological  vigour 
and  concreteness  into  the  somewhat  arcane  debates  currently  raging  over  Kant’s 
Third  Critique.  But  does  NewF  really,  overall,  live  up  to  its  own  title? 
It  may  be  much  preoccupied  with  identifying  ‘new  formations’,  but  is 
it  -  and  the  other  new  or  relaunched  journals  noted  here  -  truly  one  itself? 
The  answer  surely  has  to  be  a  resounding  no.  These  are  journals  staffed  by 
editorial  boards  already  well  established  and  with  easy  access  to  print; 
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they  represent  intellectual  positions  developed  over  the  last  twenty  years, 
in  the  wake  of  the  evenements  of  1968.  But  though  they  do  give  space  to 
new  voices,  they  crowd  out  the  market  to  a  point  where  those  individual 
younger  voices  find  it  extraordinarily  difficult  to  emerge  as  a  collective 
formation. 


2.  Poetics  and  Narratology 

Both  poetics  and  narratology,  it  would  seem,  are  in  grave  crisis,  trying 
somehow  to  sustain  their  aspirations  to  system  and  the  scientific  in  a  literary- 
theoretical  climate  deeply  suspicious  of  such  grandly  synthesizing  gestures.  It’s 
a  measure  of  this  unease,  which  as  ever  is  crisis  for  some  but  opportunity  for 
others,  that  the  once  seminal  writings  of  Claude  Levi-Strauss  should  have  come 
to  look  so  dated.  His  Anthropology  and  Myth  gathers  together  lectures  from 
three  decades,  many  of  which  adumbrate  or  expand  upon  the  structural  analysis 
of  myths  which  he  has  developed  more  famously  elsewhere.  Useful  though  it 
is  to  have  these  texts  assembled,  how  distant  they  now  seem  in  their  serene 
confidence  that  a  mythic  narrative  can  be  boiled  down  to  an  equation  or  deft 
set  of  binary  oppositions  without  loss  or  remainder.  And  it’s  a  further  index 
of  the  eclipse  of  this  project  that  this  once  essential  theorist  of  myth  seems 
nowhere  to  be  discussed  in  literary-theoretical  periodicals  this  year. 

Levi-Strauss’s  best-known  narratological  successors  have  certainly  lost  their 
former  system-building  confidence,  and  a  more  recent  generation  of  poeticians 
has  never  possessed  it  in  the  first  place.  Thus  Gerard  Genette  now  devotes 
himself  to  the  Seuils  rather  than  the  deep-structures  of  the  literary  work,  that 
‘paratexte’  comprising  title,  dedication,  epigraph,  preface,  notes,  even  authorial 
interviews -a  whole  apparatus,  neither  truly  inside  nor  yet  altogether  outside 
the  text,  which  none  the  the  less  powerfully  determines  the  way  we  consume 
it.  Or,  as  Genette  himself  puts  it,  ‘comment  lirions-nous  VUIysse  de  Joyce  s’il 
ne  s’intitulait  pas  UlysseV  It’s  true  that  he  still  retains  a  vestigial  ‘euphoria 
of  scientificity’  (in  Barthes’s  phrase),  as  when  he  declares  of  one  paratextual 
device  that  ‘la  formule  serait  A2  +  D/F’,  and  yet  Genette’s  meticulous,  always 
illuminating  analysis  is  now  devoted  to  precisely  that  which,  like  the  Derridean 
‘supplement’,  escapes  the  very  binary  oppositions  that  make  science  possible 
in  the  first  place. 

Other  works  in  the  field  this  year  are  also  devoted  to  this  grey  but  productive 
area,  where  a  theory  of  narrative  engages  that  which  seeks  to  escape  it.  Alexander 
Gelley’s  Narrative  Crossings  pushes  narratology  towards  pragmatics,  shifting 
from  intrinsic  structures  and  features  towards  the  historical  and  institutional 
contexts  in  which  alone  they  take  effect  on  actual  readers.  He  seeks  ‘to  take 
certain  familiar  concepts  of  fictive  representation  .  .  .  and  probe  them  in  terms 
of  their  other,  of  a  negating  or  shadow  side’.  The  result  is  a  set  of  fine, 
theoretically  informed  readings  of  novels,  investigating  the  impasses  of  realist 
description  in  Flaubert,  the  nature  of  parasitic  ‘gossip’  (Heidegger’s  Gerede) 
in  Melville,  and  Bakhtinian  dialogism  in  Goethe.  Hayden  White’s  The  Content 
of  the  Form  addresses  the  paradoxical  relationship  between  narrative  and  a 
‘history’  which  both  exceeds  it  and  yet  can  itself  never  take  other  than  narrative 
form.  Narrative,  for  White,  is  a  literary  mode  that  also  generates  its  own  content, 
emitting  a  lateral,  second-order  message  in  the  very  process  of  apparently 
neutrally  ‘reflecting’  the  real,  rewriting  the  present  (in  somewhat  Bloomian 
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fashion)  into  the  fulfilment  of  a  past  from  which  we  would  prefer  to  have 
descended,  reworking  chronos  into  kairos.  Yet  to  grasp  the  operation  of  such 
narratological  effects  is  not  thereby  for  the  literary  theorist  cleanly  to  escape 
them,  as  White  shows  in  persuasive  accounts  of  the  theories  of  narrative  of 
Jameson,  Foucault,  and  Paul  Ricoeur.  White’s  previous  work  has  shown  a 
tendency  to  swing  between  a  rigid,  Northrop  Frye-inspired  determinism,  in  which 
the  four  ‘seasons’  or  fundamental  tropes  laid  down  all  our  theoretical 
alternatives  in  advance,  and  an  existentialistic  ‘decisionism’  which  is  merely 
the  obverse  of  this;  but  The  Content  of  the  Form  at  least  shows  a  more  diverse 
engagement  with  actual  history,  even  if  it  remains  in  part  afflicted  by  this  sterile 
dichotomy. 

MFS  has  a  special  issue  on  Narrative  Theory,  guest-edited  by  Clayton  Koelb 
who  also  contributes  an  essay  on  ‘The  Story  in  the  Image:  Rhetoric  and 
Narrative  Invention’  (509-22),  a  study  of  ‘narrative  inventio’  which  seeks  (not 
quite  convincingly)  to  pose  the  question  ‘where  do  stories  come  from?’  in  other 
than  psychologistic  terms.  Other  interesting  pieces  are  Ian  MacKenzie  on 
‘Narratology  and  Thematics’  (535-44),  a  critique  of  any  purist  narrative  theory 
that  founds  itself  on  a  divorce  from  semantic  questions  about  texts,  and  a  short 
essay  ‘Toward  a  Theory  of  Literary  Non-Fiction’  (479-89)  by  Eric  Heyne,  which 
asks  ‘what  do  we  mean  when  we  contend  that  a  nonfiction  narrative  is  literary?’ 
(but  here,  surely  we  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  Alexander  Gelley’s  book  and 
look  for  the  answer  in  the  realm  of  pragmatics  rather  than  intrinsicist 
narratology).  Suresh  Raval  has  an  essay-review  on  ‘Recent  Books  in  Narrative 
Theory’  (559-70),  while  Virgil  L.  Lokke,  in  ‘Narratology,  Obsolescent 
Paradigms  and  “Scientific”  Poetics’  (523-34),  asks  in  decidedly  uncomradely 
fashion,  ‘Whatever  Happened  to  PTLV;  he  concludes  that  narrative  theory’s 
canons  of  objectivity  and  scientificity  are  ‘a  handy  dandy  imperializing, 
colonizing  strategy’.  This  may  once  have  been  true,  in  the  long-gone  Proppian 
or  Levi-Straussian  days;  but,  as  this  year’s  crop  of  relevant  studies  clearly 
demonstrates,  is  so  no  longer. 

In  ‘Models  of  Narrative  Structure’  ( Semiotica  64.83-97)  Jane  Heath  deals 
with  a  species  of  theoretical  piracy  which  involves  ‘modeling  narrative  on  a 
linguistic  theory’  -  a  strange  world  inhabited  by  such  entities  as  the  ‘motifeme’ 
(Alan  Dundes)  and  the  ‘narreme’  (Eugene  Dorfman).  Roger  Seamon  discusses 
‘Acts  of  Narration’  (JAAC  45.369-79).  Focusing  on  ‘story’  rather  than 
‘discourse’,  he  proposes  an  account  of  the  four  basic  constitutive  ‘acts’  of  any 
narration,  but  then  fails  to  take  this  model  over  into  speech-act  theory,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  obvious  next  move.  One  theorist  who  has  been  much 
concerned,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  speech-act  theory,  with  the  relations 
between  narrative  and  power  is  Louis  Marin.  E&Soc  has  a  translation  of  his 
‘The  Narrative  Trap:  The  Conquest  of  Power’  (229-51),  which  is  the  final 
chapter  of  his  Le  Recit  est  un  piege-a.  book  whose  main  thrust  is  an 
examination  of  Racine’s  practice  as  history  writer.  Helpfully  introduced  by 
George  Salemohammed  (‘Marin:  A  Pascalian  Diversion’,  220-8),  Marin’s  essay 
takes  apart  the  Puss-in-Boots  story  (readers  with  sentimental  childhood 
memories  thereof  should  proceed  no  further!)  to  demonstrate  that  ‘power 
produces  discourse,  and  discourse  has  the  power  to  give  representations  of  power 
to  power.  The  casualty  in  all  this  is  truth.’  With  work  of  this  calibre  becoming 
available,  one  is  certainly  inclined  to  feel  that  the  opening  of  narratology  to 
its  various  troubling  Others  is  indeed  ‘opportunity’  rather  than  ‘crisis  . 
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Questions  of  narrative  ‘power’  at  once  involve  us  with  the  reader.  Does  he 
or  she  masterfully  knock  the  text  into  any  old  hermeneutic  shape,  or  should 
the  reader  rather  be  conceived  as  humble  Heideggerean  recipient  of  the  text’s 
benefaction?  Peter  J.  Rabinowitz’s  Before  Reading  examines  ‘Narrative 
Conventions  and  the  Politics  of  Reading’.  For  him,  the  threatening  Other  of 
narratology  is  the  reader  rather  than  Hayden  White’s  ‘history’  -  even  if  these 
might  in  the  long  run  not  prove  separable.  Rabinowitz  accordingly  elicits  the 
‘rules  of  reading’  that  come  into  play  when  we  process  the  verbal  details  of 
a  text:  conventions  that  hierarchize  details,  lay  down  procedures  for  elaborating 
significance  from  them,  allow  us  to  predict  later  events,  or  to  compose  gaps 
and  disjunctions  into  apparent  aesthetic  wholeness.  What  is  especially  welcome 
about  this  approach  is  that  Rabinowitz  does  not  develop  his  four  rules  as  the 
transcendental  structures  of  an  ahistorical  Super-reader.  Rather  do  they  become, 
in  his  nimble  hands,  tools  of  precise  historical  and  ideological  analysis, 
demonstrating  why  certain  texts  (Scott  Fitzgerald’s  Great  Gatsby)  make  it  to 
canonical  status  while  others  (Margaret  Ayer  Barnes’s  Edna  His  Wife)  fall  by 
the  wayside.  This  is,  overall,  a  clearly  written,  wise,  and  stimulating  study. 
Dennis  A.  Foster’s  Confession  and  Complicity  in  Narrative  is  an  original  but 
much  smaller  project,  examining  a  set  of  famous  ‘confessional’  narratives  by 
St  Augustine  and  Kierkegaard  among  others  in  order  to  show  how  the  reader 
is  drawn  into  ‘complicity’  with  the  narrative  strategies  of  such  works.  Finally, 
in  the  ever  useful  New  Accents  series,  Elizabeth  Freund’s  The  Return  of  the 
Reader  eschews  originality  altogether.  In  its  place,  she  offers  very  capable 
summaries  of  the  tenets  of  the  major  schools  of  reader-response  criticism  and 
their  significant  precursors,  ranging  across  I.  A.  Richards,  Jonathan  Culler, 
Stanley  Fish,  Norman  Holland,  and  Wolfgang  Iser. 

A  work  which  is  perhaps  best  treated  here  is  The  Emergence  of  Prose  in  which 
Wlad  Godzich  and  Jeffrey  Kittay  invent  the  new  literary-theoretical  discipline 
of  ‘prosaics’.  Their  dual  task  is  one  of  theoretical  specification  and  historical 
genealogy,  the  latter  taking  as  its  starting  point  the  emergence  of  prose  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  Prose  travels,  on  this  showing,  ‘through  a  series  of  mutations: 
slightly  freakish,  somewhat  unnatural’  to  become  the  cultural  dominant  of  our 
own  epoch.  This  offbeat  focus  on  prose  becomes  the  way  in  to  a  powerful 
meditation  on  the  constitutive  features  of  our  modernity;  the  very  development 
of  subjectivity  itself,  in  these  writers’  view,  may  be  only  an  effect  of  the  peculiar 
textuality  of  prose.  And  if,  finally,  in  our  own  postmodern  epoch,  ‘prose  may 
appear  to  recede’,  then  precisely  that,  Godzich  and  Kittay  wryly  reflect,  was 
what  prose  was  always  ‘wont  to  do’.  Whether  prosaics  catches  on  remains  to 
be  seen;  this  fine  study  must  give  it  a  better  than  evens  chance. 

Poetics  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  systematic  study  of  the  literariness  of 
poetry  in  particular  has  had  a  rather  lean  year.  A  special  issue  of  NLH  (iii) 
‘On  Poetry’  yields  only  one  article  of  relevance  to  the  project  of  a  poetics. 
Claudio  Guillen,  in  ‘On  the  Uses  of  Monistic  Theories:  Parallelism  in  Poetry’ 
(497-516),  challenges  Roman  Jakobson’s  account  of  devices  of  parallelism  as 
the  ‘essential  characteristic’  of  the  poetic.  PoT  has  an  issue  on  ‘Poetics  of 
Poetry’,  which  includes  Yeshayahu  Shen  ‘On  the  Structure  and  Understanding 
of  Poetic  Oxymoron’  (105-22),  which  aims  ‘to  make  a  first  step  towards  the 
construction  of  a  framework  for  handling  the  poetic/non-poetic  distinction  in 
terms  of  the  internal  semantic  structure  of  .  .  .  the  oxymoron’,  Brian  McHale’s 
‘Postmodernist  Lyric  and  the  Ontology  of  Poetry’  (19-44),  and  Rob  Wilson’s 
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useful  ‘Lexical  Scapegoating’  (45-63),  on  the  function  of  the  pure/impure  binary 
in  some  American  poetry.  This  last  article  would  seem  to  demonstrate  for 
poetics,  as  equally  for  narratology,  the  value  of  pushing  beyond  the  narrow 
confines  of  disciplinary  purism  into  general  issues  of  ideological  significance. 
Finally  Style  has  an  issue  devoted  to  ‘New  Metrics’  which  has,  however,  not 
come  to  hand. 


3.  Semiotics 

A  welcome  development  this  year  is  the  increased  availability  and  discussion 
of  the  work  of  A.  J.  Greimas,  a  semiotician  long  overshadowed  by  more 
charismatic  colleagues  such  as  Roland  Barthes.  On  Meaning  presents  Greimas ’s 
Selected  Writings  in  Semiotic  Theory.  Such  seminal  works  as  ‘The  Interaction 
of  Semiotic  Constraints’,  in  which  he  famously  sought  to  articulate  the 
‘elementary  structure  of  signification’  in  his  semiotic  rectangle,  ‘Elements  of 
Narrative  Grammar’,  and  ‘Actants,  Actors,  and  Figures’  all  feature  here, 
reminding  us  of  the  rebarbative  rigour  and  penchant  for  graph  and  diagram 
of  structuralism  and  semiotics  in  their  scientistic  heyday.  A  foreword  is  provided 
by  Fredric  Jameson,  appropriately  enough  since  no  one  has  done  more  than 
Jameson  to  give  a  historical  or  ideological  cutting  edge  to  the  stately  synchronic 
structures  of  Greimassian  semiotics.  Yet  what  is  impressive  is  to  see  how  strong 
a  social  concern  comes  through  in  some  of  Greimas’s  own  later  essays  in  this 
collection.  In  ‘Semiotics  and  Social  Communication’  and  ‘On  Theoretical 
Models  in  Sociolinguistics’  Greimas  himself  works  ‘Toward  a  Discoursive 
Sociosemiotics’  of  a  kind  that  the  Marxist  critic  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

The  overall  curve  of  Greimas’s  career  is  well  traced  in  Ronald  Schleifer’s 
A.  J.  Greimas  and  the  Nature  of  Meaning.  Organized  around  ‘the  linear 
development  from  the  double  articulation  of  linguistics  to  the  structural 
articulations  of  semiotics  to  discourse  theory’,  Schleifer’s  study  persuasively 
demonstrates  the  power  of  Greimas’s  work,  both  in  the  relatively  familiar 
analysis  of  the  ‘Semio-Narrative  Level’  and  in  such  less  well-known  fields  as 
his  semiotic  accounts  of  the  social  sciences.  In  his  final  chapter  Schleifer  finds 
Greimas’s  thought  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  challenges  put  to  classical 
semiotics  by  poststructuralism;  for  in  his  view,  ‘de  Man’s  term  “metaphor”, 
like  Derrida’s  “graft”  and  Lacan’s  “true  speech”,  is  a  poststructuralist  figure 
for  what  Greimas  defines  in  more  purely  linguistic  terms  as  “enunciation”  ’. 
This  fine  survey  and  defence,  one  feels  sure,  will  contribute  substantially  to 
a  Greimas  ‘revival’  in  the  Anglo-American  world.  That  Greimas  doesn’t  need 
reviving  elsewhere  is  demonstrated  by  Semiotique  enjeu,  a  set  of  essays  edited 
by  Michel  Arrive  and  Jean-Claude  Coquet  that  develops  many  sides  of  Greimas’s 
work  and  valuably  includes  a  brief  debat  between  Greimas  and  Paul  Ricoeur, 
and  a  long  section  in  which  the  Master  is  ‘mis  a  la  question’  (and  comes  through 
most  impressively). 

Roland  Barthes’s  semiological  phase  seems  to  be  in  relative  disfavour  at 
present,  with  much  more  attention  being  paid  to  its  ‘before’  and  ‘after’. 
Criticism  and  Truth ,  Barthes’s  early  polemic  against  Raymond  Picard’s  Nouvelle 
Critique  ou  nouvelle  imposture? ,  and  his  Sollers-  Writer,  a  slim  collection  of 
essays  in  his  late  vein,  are  now  translated;  but  neither  has  been  available  for 
review  (both  Athlone).  Translated  as  well  is  Barthes’s  Michelet,  first  published 
in  French  in  1954.  It  is  striking  how  this  early  ‘phenomenological’  text. 
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contemporaneous  with  Gaston  Bachelard’s  own  experiments  in  a  ‘psychoanalysis 
of  substances’,  prefigures  so  many  of  its  author’s  later  poststructuralist 
preoccupations,  both  formally  in  its  broken,  interspersed  mode  of  commentary 
and  thematically  in  its  focus  on  the  body  and  the  sensory  (blood,  fecundity, 
liquefaction,  warmth,  smoothness -a  whole  Empire  of  the  Senses  in  its  own 
right).  It  is  precisely  the  literary  form  of  the  critical  oeuvre  that  Reda  Bensmai'a 
addresses  in  The  Barthes  Effect.  Barthes  himself  once  remarked  that  ‘I  have 
produced  only  essays,  an  ambiguous  genre  in  which  analysis  vies  with  writing’; 
and  it  is  the  specific  meaning-effects  (occasionally  anti-meaning-effects)  of  this 
odd,  unclassifiable  genre  that  Bensmai'a  aims  to  elaborate.  The  essay  is  a 
creaturely  mode,  in  two  senses:  it  lets  the  body  articulate  itself,  in  contrast  to 
the  formidable  abstractions  of  a  Greimas,  but  it  is  also  a  ‘friendly’  genre,  the 
critical  equivalent  of  a  Coleridge  conversation  poem,  bearer  of  a  certain  intimate 
sociality  which  Bensmai'a  relates  to  the  collective  Tel  Quel  project  in  which 
Barthes  was  once  so  involved.  The  Barthes  Effect  is  a  fascinating  account  of 
one  writer’s  use  of  a  form  that  has  intrigued  philosophically  oriented  critics 
at  least  since  Georg  Lukacs’s  ‘On  the  Nature  and  Form  of  the  Essay’  in  Soul 
and  Form.  Gregory  L.  Ulmer  yokes  Barthes  to  his  own  project  for  a 
poststructuralist  pedagogy.  His  ‘  “A  Night  at  the  Text”:  Roland  Barthes’s  Marx 
Brothers’  ( YES  38-57)  evokes  Barthes  on  A  Night  at  the  Opera  to  ‘let  the 
playfulness  of  the  Marx  Brothers’  relationship  with  language  and  objects  serve 
as  an  emblem  for  what  teachers  may  do  to  realize  the  classroom  as  Text’. 

A  contemporary  semiotician  who  has  become  a  media  celebrity  in  his  own 
right  is  Umberto  Eco,  whose  Travels  in  Hyper-Reality  (Picador)  appears  this 
year  but  has  not  been  available  for  review.  A  special  issue  of  Semiotica  on 
‘Semiotica  Mediaevalia’  contains  much  arcane  material,  but  also  Eco’s  own 
‘  ‘‘Dreaming  of  the  Middle  Ages”:  An  Unpublished  Fragment’  (63.239-40). 
Eco’s  Name  of  the  Rose  is  discussed  by  Werner  Hullen  in  ‘Semiotics  Narrated’ 
0 Semiotica  64.41-57),  who  argues  that  the  book  ‘explores  the  semiotic  features 
of  four  conventional  categories  of  the  novel  as  they  have  developed  in  the 
Western  narrative  tradition’:  detective  novel,  historical  novel,  treasure  hunt 
story,  and  Bildungsroman;  and  by  Mihai  Nadin  in  ‘Writing  Is  Rewriting’  ( AJS 
i.  115-31),  an  analysis  of  its  ‘subtle  mannerism’.  In  the  same  issue  of  Semiotica 
as  Htillen’s  piece,  Eco  himself  co-authors  with  Patrizio  Viola  ‘Instructional 
Semantics  for  Presuppositions’  (1-39),  a  densely  technical  article  which  won’t 
do  much  to  endear  him  to  his  more  literary  fans.  They’re  more  likely  to  relish 
his  interview  in  Diac  (i. 46-51),  in  which  he  ranges  lightly  across  his  current 
preoccupations:  the  politics  of  the  university,  the  narrative  dimension  of 
philosophical  works,  and  his  own  literary  preferences. 

The  European  semiotic  tradition  has  recently  tended  to  overshadow  the 
distinctive  American  contribution  to  our  thinking  about  signs  and  sign-systems, 
and  D.  S.  Clarke  Jr’s  Principles  of  Semiotic  is  accordingly  a  most  welcome 
arrival.  It  sympathetically  expounds  the  ideas  of  C.  S.  Peirce  and  Charles  Morris, 
situating  their  innovations  within  a  general  history  of  semiotic  stretching  back 
to  the  classical  period,  and  sketching  the  possibility  of  a  convergence  between 
this  tradition  and  an  analytical  philosophy  which,  in  the  writings  of  J.  L.  Austin 
and  P.  F.  Strawson,  has  once  more  opened  the  question  of  signs  and 
communication  in  Anglo-American  philosophy.  Peirce’s  work  is  also  discussed 
by  Irmengard  Rauch  in  ‘Peirce:  “With  No  Pretensions  to  Being  a  Linguist”  ’ 
0 Semiotica  65.29-43),  an  article  which  seeks  to  drain  Peirce’s  definition  of 
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language  as  ‘the  sum  total  of  myself’  of  its  ‘lofty  romantic  aura’,  so  that  it 
may  ‘begin  to  provide  an  explanation  of  differences,  both  biological 
(psychophysical)  and  cultural  (language)’. 

Current  work  in  semiotics,  rather  than  endless  returns  to  founding  fathers, 
is  developed  variously  this  year.  Brian  Rotman’s  Signifying  Nothing  is  a  strange 
but  suggestive  book,  offering  a  ‘Semiotics  of  Zero’.  Zero,  for  Rotman,  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  Eliotic  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’,  a  rupture  point  in 
traditional  Western  culture  with  which  the  Renaissance  arrives.  It  is  ‘a  sign  about 
signs,  a  meta-sign,  whose  meaning  is  to  indicate,  via  a  syntax  which  arrives  with 
it,  the  absence  of  certain  other  signs’.  Rotman  traces  the  operation  of  this  meta- 
(but  also  anti-)sign  in  three  fields:  mathematics,  with  the  introduction  of  the  sign 
zero  into  Western  consciousness  in  the  thirteenth  century;  painting,  with  the 
vanishing  point  in  post-Gothic  perspective  art;  and  economics,  with  the  invention 
of  ‘imaginary  money’.  How  is  it,  he  asks,  that  a  sign  for  Nothing  can  have  such 
vast  actual  cultural  effects?  Bernard  S.  Jackson  also  takes  semiotics  into  wider 
cultural  fields  in  his  Semiotics  and  Legal  Theory,  now  reissued  in  paperback.  He 
seeks  both  to  adumbrate  a  Greimassian  ‘structural  semantics’  of  legal  discourse, 
and  to  elicit  the  consequences  for  semiotics  of  the  positive  legal  theory  of  H.  L.  A. 
Hart,  Ronald  Dworkin,  and  others.  The  result  is  an  ambitious,  unevenly  success¬ 
ful  synthesis,  which  none  the  less  focuses  a  topic  likely  to  be  of  increasing 
importance  to  literary  theorists  -  and  already  partly  developed  in  the  writings 
of  Stanley  Fish  on  legal  issues  (Fish  is  Professor  of  English  and  Law,  a  conjunction 
of  interests  virtually  unthinkable  in  the  British  literary  academy).  And  indeed  in 
‘  “Against  Theory”:  Pragmatism  and  Deconstruction’  (Telos  71.129-54)  Jeffrey 
Malkan  demonstrates  precisely  ‘how  recent  developments  in  literary  theory  have 
emigrated  to  law  schools  .  .  .  At  the  centre  of  all  this  stands  Stanley  Fish. 

Julia  Kristeva’s  ‘revisionary  semiotics’  comes  under  fire  from  Joan  Brandt 
in  ‘The  Systematics  of  Non-System’  (AJS  i.  133-50),  on  the  grounds  that  it 
‘ultimately  proceeds  along  rather  traditional  lines’  (a  comment  that  has 
increasing  point  in  the  light  of  the  very  recent  development  of  Kristeva’s 
work -see  section  6  below).  In  the  same  issue  Michael  Riffaterre  has  an 
impressive  Presidential  Address  on  ‘Hypersigns’  (1-12),  in  which  he  aims  to 
define  a  set  of  signs  specific  to  literature:  ‘by  hypersigns  I  mean  groups  defined 
by  shifts  from  reference  to  intertext,  and  by  difference  as  a  sign  of  sameness’, 
while  in  ‘The  Politics  of  the  Margin’  (95-114)  Donald  Morton  reports  on  a 
colloquium  in  Toronto  on  ‘The  Semiotics  of  Eroticism  . 

The  relation  of  semiotics  to  other  strands  of  literary  theory  is  tackled  by  Mieke 
Bal  in  ‘Force  and  Meaning:  The  Interdisciplinary  Struggle  of  Psychoanalysis, 
Semiotics,  and  Aesthetics’  ( Semiotica  63.316-43),  which  takes  the  issue  of 
creativity  as  a  possible  meeting  point  for  these  tendencies  -  a  choice  which,  to 
me,  seems  determined  by  too  narrow  and  genetically  oriented  a  model  of 
psychoanalysis.  Semiosis  this  year  seems  somewhat  preoccupied  with  pragmatics 
and/or  pragmatism.  Gerard  Deledalle  takes  a  critical  look  at  ‘Le  Neo- 
Pragmatisme’  (46.118—30)  of  Richard  Rorty  and  others,  seeing  it  as  the 
expression  or  justification  of  dominant  motifs  of  U.S.  ideology,  while  Joelle 
Rethore  returns  us  to  ‘Pragmatisme  et  langage  chez  Peirce’  (131-50),  arguing 
the  relevance  of  Peirce’s  thought  to  a  general  linguistic  (and  by  implication 
literary)  pragmatics.  Regina  Claussen  then  seeks  to  put  such  a  programme  into 
practice,  building  upon  Sartre  and  Benjamin  on  Baudelaire  in  her  ‘Literatur 
und  Pragmatik-am  Beispiel  Baudelaires’  (91-100). 
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Attempts  to  turn  semiotics  to  account  in  local  literary  or  cultural  investigations 
include  Eric  Vos’s  ‘The  Visual  Turn  in  Poetry:  Nominalistic  Contributions  to 
Literary  Semiotics’  ( NLH  18.559-81),  which  boldly  investigates  the  codes 
governing  the  baffling  genre  of  ‘concrete  poetry’,  and  Marie  Carani’s  impressive 
dealings  with  an  equally  difficult  set  of  artefacts  in  ‘Semiotique  de  l’abstraction 
picturale’  ( Semiotica  67.1-38).  In  ‘Semiotics,  Aesthetics  and  Architecture’  (BJA 
115-28)  C.  F.  Munro  carefully  delimits  the  appropriate  contributions  that 
semiotic  and  more  sensory-aesthetic  approaches  to  buildings  might  make.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  see  him  push  his  argument  into  the  ‘postmodern’ 
terrain  that  Vos  and  Carani  both  broach,  and  in  which  architecture  was  such 
a  significant  forerunner.  For  it  certainly  seems  true  that  literary  semiotics  is 
at  its  best  precisely  when  challenged  by  works  -  or,  rather,  anti-works  -  that 
least  seem  to  lend  themselves  to  its  techniques. 

Finally,  a  mixed  bag.  Dolf  Sorenson’s  Theory  Formation  and  the  Study  of 
Literature  is  a  plodding,  turgid  study  of  the  nature  of  literary  theories,  but 
includes  extended  accounts  of  the  semiotics  of  Greimas  and  Yuri  Lotman. 
Recent  work  in  Soviet  semiotics  is  more  helpfully  surveyed  by  D.  K.  Danow 
in  ‘Lotman  and  Uspensky’  ( Semiotica  64.343-57).  I  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  special  issue  of  AJS  on  ‘Semiotics  and  Education’. 


4.  Rhetoric  and  Deconstruction 

The  philosophical  developments  which  culminate  in  poststructuralism  are 
surveyed  in  Richard  Kearney's  Modern  Movements  in  European  Philosophy 
and  Richard  Harland’s  Superstructuralism.  Kearney  divides  his  book  into 
sections  on  Phenomenology,  Critical  Theory,  and  Structuralism  (slotting 
Derrida,  a  little  oddly,  in  the  first  of  these,  but  including  the  usually  overlooked 
Ernst  Bloch  in  the  second),  and  offers  highly  efficient  summaries  of  major 
thinkers  within  these  pigeon-holes.  Richard  Harland  brings  the  story  up  to  date, 
taking  on  board  Foucault,  Kristeva,  Deleuze  and  Guattari,  and  Baudrillard. 
‘Superstructuralism’  is  both  a  handy,  catch-all  label  for  structuralists  and 
poststructuralists,  and  a  term  which  focuses  a  certain  politics  of  theoretical 
inversion,  since  ‘to  put  it  roughly,  the  Superstructuralists  invert  our  ordinary 
base-and-superstructure  models  until  what  we  used  to  think  of  as  superstructural 
actually  takes  precedence  over  what  we  used  to  think  of  as  basic’.  An  excellent 
synoptic  account  of  the  field,  Harland’s  book  also  has  an  intriguing  subtext 
that  one  hopes  he  will  go  on  to  develop  elsewhere.  For  before  being  theorized, 
his  politics  of  inversion  is  enacted  -  specifically  in  the  great  texts  of  European 
modernism.  Proust,  Harland  suggests,  ‘should  perhaps  be  ranked  with  his  near¬ 
contemporaries,  Saussure  and  Durkheim,  as  one  of  the  father-figures  of 
Superstructuralism’,  or  again,  ‘like  Derrida,  the  Symbolist  poets  had  a  vision 
of  the  world  as  writing’.  ‘Modernism  at  the  level  of  theory’ -  would  that  be 
an  adequate  characterization  of  poststructuralism? 

As  far  as  the  work  of  Jacques  Derrida  himself  is  concerned,  the  evidence 
for  a  decision  either  way  on  this  issue  is  now  abundantly  to  hand.  The  Truth 
in  Painting  and  The  Postcard  are  now  in  English,  though  neither  has  been 
available  for  review  (UChic);  and  The  Archeology  of  the  Frivolous  appears 
in  paperback,  with  a  helpful  (and  appropriately  decentred)  introduction  by  John 
P.  Leavey  Jr.  Leavey  has  had  a  busy  year,  since  he  is  also  co-translator  of 
Derrida’s  Glas  and  provides  us  with  a  Glossary  to  help  us  through  it.  Glas  is 
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already  well  known  for  its  typographical  innovations,  setting  discussions  of 
Hegel’s  philosophy  and  the  works  of  Jean  Genet  in  parallel  on  the  page. 
Philosophy  here  encounters  its  unruly  Other,  the  spokesman  of  Geist,  universal 
Reason,  the  State,  and  the  bourgeois  Family  forced  to  hob-nob  with  the 
imprisoned  homosexual  thief-turned-writer.  If  this  gesture  has  in  many  quarters 
achieved  mere  succes  de  scandale,  Glassary  offers  to  convert  this  modernist 
montage  or  shock-effect  into  a  more  measured  understanding.  A  preface  by 
Derrida  reflects  on  the  untranslatability  programmed  into  his  extraordinary 
work;  this  is  then  followed  by  a  long,  explicatory  essay  by  Gregory  L.  Ulmer, 
devoted  to  such  major  Derridean  motifs  as  Otobiography,  Castration,  the 
Dialogical  Word  (which  relates  Derrida’s  textual  practice  back  to  that  favoured 
Bakhtinian  genre,  the  Menippean  satire),  and  Pragrammatology.  The  body  of 
the  book,  which  is  physically  almost  as  unwieldy  as  Derrida’s  own  volume, 
is  given  over  to  very  thorough  translation  notes,  and  a  glossary  by  Leavey. 
Derrida’s  text  has,  in  short,  achieved  the  instant  status  of  modernist  classic, 
coming  to  us  swathed  in  as  much  learned  commentary  as  it  has  taken,  say, 
Ulysses  some  fifty  years  to  acquire.  A  full-scale  attempt  to  relate  Derrida’s  work 
back  to  the  Western  philosophical  tradition  with  which  Glas  seems  so  sharp 
a  rupture  is  represented  by  Deconstruction  and  Philosophy:  The  Texts  of 
Jacques  Derrida  (UChic),  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  John  Sallis,  which 
also  includes  Derrida’s  own  ‘Geschlecht  2:  Heidegger’s  Hand’;  it  has  not  been 
sent  for  review.  Smaller  scale  projects  are  undertaken  by  Timothy  J.  A.  Clark 
who,  in  ‘Time  after  Time:  Temporality,  Temporalization’  (OLR  119-35),  tracks 
Derrida’s  relation  to  Heidegger  through  deconstructive  readings  of  Heidegger 
on  Being  and  Time,  lamely  concluding  an  absorbing  essay  with  the  claim  ‘neither 
that  Derrida  is  close  to  Heidegger  nor  that  a  great  difference  separates  them’; 
and  by  Rick  Roderick,  who  in  Praxis  aims  at  ‘Reading  Derrida  Politically 
(Contra  Rorty)’  (442-9).  Richard  Rorty,  who  by  now  seems  to  be  nobody’s 
theoretical  friend,  is  here  accused  of  missing  ‘the  revolutionary  political  thrust’ 
of  Derrida’s  work.  That  Rorty’s  missed  something  is,  I  think,  clear  enough; 
but  that,  as  Roderick  implies,  there’s  a  Lenin  waiting  to  burst  out  of  the  textual 
thicket  of  Glas  sounds  unlikely  enough  in  its  own  right.  Derrida  may  have  been 
notably  less  cagey  towards  Marxism  since  everybody  in  Paris  abandoned  it; 
but  his  overall  politico-theoretical  position  is  even  yet  far  from  clear. 

Readers  who  find  even  the  Glossary  not  much  more  manageable  (or 
affordable)  than  Glas  itself  will  be  much  solaced  by  the  appearance  of 
Christopher  Norris’s  Derrida  which,  with  all  its  author’s  customary  lucidity 
and  trenchancy,  takes  us  through  the  whole  range  of  Derrida’s  work.  Norris 
is  certainly  responsive  to  the  extraordinary  textuality  of  Glas  and  other  such¬ 
like  Derridean  pieces,  even  though  he  doesn’t  give  the  former  extended  treatment 
here.  But  despite  his  attraction  to  deconstruction’s  wilder  side,  his  book  on 
the  whole  excellently  sustains  the  tension  between  the  Principle  of  Reason  and 
its  Other(s),  as  against  those  less  cautious  disciples  who  would  too  quickly 
embrace  what  we  might  term  the  ‘Genet-ian’  underside  of  Derrideanism,  and 
Derrida  is  a  worthy  addition  to  the  Modern  Masters  list.  Norris  is  indeed  by 
now  establishing  himself  as  the  authoritative  British  commentator  on 
deconstruction,  French  and  American.  He  addresses  ‘The  Rhetoric  of 
Remembrance:  Derrida  on  de  Man’  ( TexP  154-66),  linking  Derrida’s  work  on 
memory  and  mourning  to  related  themes  in  Walter  Benjamin  in  order  to 
elucidate  ‘that  possible  meeting  ground  of  ethics  and  politics’  in  Derrida  s 
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Memoires  (see  YW 67.29-30).  Norris’s  recent  work  is  discussed  by  David  B. 
Downing  in  ‘Deconstruction’s  Scruples:  The  Politics  of  Enlightened  Critique’ 
( Diac  iii. 66-81).  Sympathetic  to  his  subject’s  attempt  to  define  the  ‘radical 
political  force  of  deconstruction’,  Downing  none  the  less  finds  that  Norris’s 
‘critical  performance  falls  short  of  the  very  rigors  and  scruples  for  which 
he  stands’.  Norris  also  features  this  year  as  co-editor  with  Richard  Machin  of 
a  set  of  Post-Structuralist  Readings  of  English  Poetry.  The  nineteen  essays 
assembled  here  inevitably  defy  easy  summary:  my  own  favourites  included 
Richard  Rand’s  ‘Ozone:  An  Essay  on  Keats’,  brazenly  defying  accepted  canons 
of  academic  ‘seriousness’,  and  Catherine  Belsey’s  ‘Love  and  Death  in  “To  His 
Coy  Mistress”  ’.  The  determined  effort  throughout  to  relate  high  theory  to 
manageably  brief  texts  will  doubtless  make  this  an  important  pedagogical 
anthology. 

From  Derrida  himself,  possible  paths  for  this  section  bifurcate:  on  the  one 
hand  are  those  brands  of  U.S.  criticism  most  influenced  by  him,  on  the  other 
his  European  contemporaries,  engaged  in  their  own  analogous  projects.  Taking 
the  former  first,  Paul  de  Man’s  wartime  politics,  literary  and  otherwise,  have 
recently  become  a  topic  of  intense  debate;  neither  the  detailed  historical  facts 
themselves  nor  their  implications,  if  any,  for  his  later  work  are  as  yet  clear. 
Written  before  the  storm  broke  in  full,  Christopher  Norris’s  ‘Allegories  of 
Disenchantment’  (SoJM  215-39)  traces  the  influence  of  de  Man’s  uncle, 
Hendrik  de  Man  -  leading  left-wing  activist,  theorist,  and  government  minister 
in  pre-war  Belgian  politics  -  upon  his  nephew’s  thought;  Norris  suggests  that 
de  Manian  literary  politics  are  in  need  of  a  more  qualified  response  than  such 
radicals  as  Eagleton  and  Frank  Lentricchia  have  hitherto  given  them.  Lentricchia 
in  particular  has  become  something  of  a  bete  noire  to  de  Manians.  His  critique 
of  de  Man  receives  further  attention  from  Stephen  Bretzius  in  ‘By  Heaven  Thou 
Echoest  Me:  Lentricchia,  Othello,  de  Man’  ( Diac  i. 21-32),  which  claims  that 
‘the  irony  of  Lentricchia’s  reading  of  de  Man  is  that  it  can  never  escape  the 
latter’s  “powerlessness”  ’;  and  in  the  same  issue  from  Barbara  Jones  Guetti’s 
‘Resisting  the  Aesthetic’  (35-45)  which,  by  the  roundabout  route  of  readings 
of  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian  Urn’  and  the  Communist  Manifesto,  assails 
Lentricchia’s -but  also  Gerald  Graff’s -view  of  de  Man’s  work  as  a  ‘hyper¬ 
formalism’.  Without  actually  mentioning  de  Man,  Ernesto  Grassi  develops  one 
of  his  (and  Derrida’s)  central  theses:  ‘Why  Rhetoric  Is  Philosophy’  ( P&R  68-78). 

While  de  Man’s  spirit  may  haunt  Yale,  Geoffrey  Hartman  remains  there  in 
person;  and  his  work  is  assessed  by  Alexander  Argyros  and  Jerry  Aline  Flieger 
in  ‘Hartman’s  Contagious  Orbit:  Reassessing  Aesthetic  Criticism’  ( Diac 
i. 52-69).  In  their  view,  Hartman  ‘misuses  Derrida’s  notion  of  writing  as  a 
vaccine  with  which  to  inoculate  literary  studies’  and  thereby  isolates  himself 
‘from  what  is  most  vibrant  and  compelling  in  the  contemporary  world’. 

The  other  route  out  from  Derrida  is  into  the  work  of  his  French 
contemporaries.  A  chapter  of  Gilles  Deleuze  and  Felix  Guattari’s  Capitalism 
and  Schizophrenia  has  become  available  as  Nomadology,  and  the  book 
itself,  one  gathers,  will  soon  appear  in  full.  Also  translated  is  the  attractive 
set  of  Dialogues  between  Deleuze  and  Claire  Parnet;  but  these  have  not  been 
available  for  review  (Athlone).  In  an  interesting  article  on  ‘Introspection, 
Schizophrenia,  and  the  Fragmentation  of  Self’  (Rep  19.1-34)  Louis  A.  Sass 
challenges  the  celebration  of  schizophrenia  in  so  much  avant-garde  writing  and 
theory  this  century,  all  the  way  from  the  Surrealists  through  R.  D.  Laing  to 
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Deleuze  and  Guattari  themselves;  he  argues  persuasively  that  ‘the  decentred 
or  fragmented  self  can  be  no  less  imaginary,  and  no  less  a  product  of  what 
one  might  call  the  illusions  of  the  cogito,  than  is  its  opposite’. 

Four  books  ponder  the  philosophical  sources  and  dimensions  of  current 
theoretical,  and  especially  deconstructive,  debate.  Judith  P.  Butler’s  Subjects 
of  Desire  deals  with  the  modern  French  reception  and  reworking  of  the  theme 
of  ‘desire’  in  Hegel’s  Phenomenology.  Her  shrewd  treatment  of  both  overt 
Hegelians  (Alexandre  Kojeve,  Jean  Hyppolite,  Sartre)  and  militant  anti- 
Hegelians  (Foucault,  Deleuze,  Derrida)  demonstrates  a  certain  ‘return  of  the 
repressed’  whereby  even  some  of  the  major  anti-Hegelian  motifs  and  strategies 
of  our  own  time  seem  to  have  been  uncannily  anticipated  or  incorporated  in 
the  work  of  the  Master  himself -not  that  he  ever  went  quite  so  far, 
presumably,  as  setting  himself  in  parallel  on  the  page  with  Jean  Genet.  Literature 
and  the  Question  of  Philosophy  might  better  have  been  called  ‘Philosophy  and 
the  Question  of  Literature’,  since  the  balance  of  its  contributors  is  very  heavily 
on  the  side  of  the  former  term.  Since  the  editor  Anthony  A.  Cascardi  declares 
that  ‘the  very  nature  of  this  project  precludes  ideological  summary’,  I  shall 
not  attempt  it.  We  have  rather  ‘thirteen  individual  voices’  contributing  variously 
useful  essays.  Among  the  most  worthwhile  are  Arthur  C.  Danto’s  keynote  piece, 
‘Philosophy  as/and/of  Literature’,  and  Mary  Wiseman’s  ‘Rewriting  the  Self: 
Barthes  and  the  Utopias  of  Language’,  which  argues  that  ‘one  can  speak  out 
of  context  and,  by  describing  utopias  of  language  -  places  where  neither 
speaker’s  intention  nor  society’s  ideology  holds  sway  -  recontextualize  what 
has  in  its  history  gone  by  the  names  of  “soul,”  “self,”  and  “subject”  ’.  A 
worthwhile  editorial  innovation  here  is  Cascardi’s  eschewal  of  a  full-scale 
introduction  for  a  set  of  lively  running  commentaries  at  the  head  of  each 
contribution.  Jonathan  Ree’s  little  volume  Philosophical  Tales  is  an  energetic 
and  approachable  work.  While  most  deconstructive  readings  of  philosophy  have 
focused  on  the  function  of  metaphor  in  would-be  ‘rational’  texts,  Ree 
concentrates  rather  on  the  issue  of  narrative,  the  little  stories  and  anecdotes 
with  which  philosophers  are  wont  to  pepper  (and  relieve)  their  texts,  and  which 
may  not  be  quite  the  obediently  illustrative  things  their  inventors  assume.  This 
focus  produces  fine  readings  of  the  literary  strategies  of  Descartes  and  Hegel, 
and  of  the  very  notion  of  a  ‘history  of  philosophy’  (the  only  kind  of  narrative 
that  philosophy  does  consider  ‘proper’  in  its  own  sphere)  in  Hume  and  Kant, 
as  well  as  more  conventional  accounts  of  those  problematically  interdisciplinary 
figures  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche.  Accessible  and  lively,  Ree’s  slim  volume 
may  give  students  the  heart  to  tackle  more  weighty  tomes  such  as  Butler’s  and 
Cascardi’s.  Andrzej  Warminski’s  Readings  in  Interpretation,  finally,  deconstruc- 
tively  rewrites  a  chapter  of  the  history  of  German  romanticism  and  idealism  by 
tracking  the  relations  and  differences  that  structure  the  opposition  philosophy/ 
literature  in  and  between  the  thought  of  Hegel,  Holderlin,  and  Heidegger.  The 
book  makes  very  heavy,  though  doubtless  worthy,  reading,  and  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  there’s  a  mode  of  deconstructive  academicism  just  as  stultifying 
as  the  old  academic-scientific  protocols  deconstruction  would  claim  to  have 
left  behind.  Whatever  happened  to  the  ludic?  Gianni  Vattimo  takes  off  from 
Heidegger’s  work  in  ‘Verwindung:  Nihilism  and  the  Postmodern  in  Philosophy’ 
(, Substance  53.7-17),  arguing  that  his  distinction  between  Verwindung  and 
LJberwindung/ Aufhebung  (dialectical  sublimation)  is  at  the  core  of  current 
wrangles  over  ‘what  the  term  “postmodern”  may  signify  in  philosophy’. 
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The  politics  of  deconstruction  and  poststructuralism  remain,  as  ever,  a 
pressing  issue;  do  they  really,  as  Terry  Eagleton  once  acerbically  put  it,  merely 
‘keep  the  revolution  warm  at  the  level  of  theory’?  Keith  A.  Reader  offers  much 
relevant  intellectual  and  political  background  in  Intellectuals  and  the  Left  in 
France  since  1968,  a  detailed  survey  of  actual  political  statements  and  positions 
taken  (and,  one  has  to  say,  occasionally  poses  struck)  by  French  intellectuals 
from  Sartre  onwards,  and  culminating  in  that  ominous  ‘Silence  of  the  Left- 
Wing  Intellectuals’  which  has  left  Paris,  in  Perry  Anderson’s  phrase,  ‘the  capital 
of  European  reaction’.  Post-Structuralism  and  the  Question  of  History,  edited 
by  Derek  Attridge,  Geoff  Bennington,  and  Robert  Young,  doesn’t  quite  live 
up  to  its  title,  though  it  certainly  sounds  exactly  the  book  we  need.  Geoff 
Bennington  argues  that  ‘deconstruction’,  insofar  as  it  insists  on  the  necessary 
non-coincidence  of  the  present  with  itself,  is  in  fact  ‘in  some  sense  the  most 
historical  of  discourses  available’.  Yes  indeed,  but  in  exactly  what  sense?  It 
was  in  terms  of  the  non-self-coincidence  of  the  present  that  Jacques  Derrida, 
in  Positions,  approved  the  attempt  of  Louis  Althusser  to  construct  a  non- 
Hegelian,  differential  Marxist  model  of  time  and  history.  The  problem  with 
Bennington  and  his  fellow  contributors,  however,  is  that  this  assertion  of  the 
radical  historicity  of  deconstruction  is  on  the  whole  taken  to  exhaust  the 
‘question  of  history’;  it’s  certainly  not  the  case  that  anyone  in  the  book  then 
really  proceeds  to  do  any  history.  Despite  this,  many  impressive  essays  are 
collected  here:  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak  reads  money  in  Marx  as  a  kind 
of  Derridean  writing;  Tony  Bennett  uses  the  work  of  Ernesto  Laclau  to  assail 
the  notion  of  the  text  as  a  Kantian  Ding  an  sich  (but  does  anyone  actually, 
any  longer,  believe  that  it  is?);  Jonathan  Culler  turns  his  attention  to  ‘Criticism 
and  Institutions:  The  American  University’  (the  kind  of  study  of  which  we  need 
many  more  instances);  Rodolphe  Gasche,  in  a  characteristically  profound  essay, 
defends  the  thesis  that  ‘structuralism,  with  its  insistence  on  structure,  is  the 
dream-come-true  and  goal  of  historicism  .  .  .  there  is  no  concept  more  historical 
than  the  concept  of  structure’,  and  Jean-Franyois  Lyotard  offers  yet  another 
set  of  thoughts  on  the  Kantian  Sublime  ‘Under  the  Sign  of  History’.  (We  should 
perhaps  note  here  that  the  Sublime,  a  topic  of  increasing  concern  to  literary 
theorists,  is  the  subject  of  a  special  issue  of  SIR,  with  contributions  from  Paul 
H.  Fry,  Jonathan  Arac,  and  David  Simpson  among  others.) 

From  America  comes  a  further  series  of  attempts  to  explore  the  history/ 
poststructuralism  nexus.  J.  Hillis  Miller’s  The  Ethics  of  Reading  in  one  sense 
opens  deconstruction  to  more  general  power  relationships,  but  in  another 
manages  to  close  it  off  again  rather  thoroughly.  Always  astute  in  detailed  local 
analysis  of  his  chosen  authors,  Miller  none  the  less  first  reduces  the  question 
of  the  politics  of  poststructuralist  theory  to  an  ethics,  and  then  further  reduces 
even  that  to  an  intra-textual  relationship,  as  a  matter  of  the  author  rereading 
his  or  her  own  writing.  Samuel  Weber  offers  two  volumes  which  more 
adequately  open  the  field  of  politics.  Demarcating  the  Disciplines,  a  belated 
arrival,  is  a  relaunch  of  the  journal  Glyph  devoted  to  specific  issues.  In  Weber’s 
editorial  opinion,  ‘one,  if  not  perhaps  the  major,  effect  of  what  Derrida  was 
describing  as  the  Metaphysics  of  Presence’  is  ‘the  obfuscation  of  institution 
as  an  indispensable,  but  also  inevitably  problematic,  part  of  the  articulation 
of  meaning’.  This  obfuscation  his  contributors  seek  to  undo.  Derrida’s  ‘The 
Age  of  Hegel’  analyses  Hegel’s  attempt  to  normativize  philosophy  as  a  quasi¬ 
natural  institution  within  the  universitas,  that  ‘onto-  and  auto-encyclopaedic 
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circle  of  the  State’,  and  assesses  the  kinds  of  strategic  and  tactical  resistance 
possible  within  that  institution  today.  Peter  Middleton,  in  ‘The  Academic 
Development  of  The  Waste  Land ’,  and  David  Punter,  in  ‘University  English 
Teaching’,  offer  analogous  critiques  of  the  university  English  Faculty.  Weber 
himself,  in  his  excellent  ‘Caught  in  the  Act  of  Reading’,  tackles  the  work  of 
Wolfgang  Iser,  first  arguing  that  in  the  much-touted  Fish/Iser  controversy, 
‘however  categorically  Fish  condemns  The  Act  of  Reading,  he  finally  resorts 
to  Iser’s  own  categories  in  order  to  dismiss  him’,  and  second  challenging  Iser 
on  Henry  James’s  fiction  to  demonstrate  that  ‘the  narrator  of  such  a  narrative 
can  only  be  named  improperly’.  Other  contributors  tend  to  offer  rather 
predictable  theoretical  readings  of  canonical  texts  (such  as  Robert  Young  on 
The  Prelude),  thus  circumventing  the  specific  question  of  the  ‘institutionality’ 
of  reading.  Why  Samuel  Weber  should  want  to  continue  calling  Glyph  what 
is  obviously  going  to  be  simply  a  set  of  books  on  major  theoretical  questions 
is,  however,  far  from  clear.  In  Institution  and  Interpretation  Weber 
develops  his  own  critical  stance  at  length.  All  the  essays  published  here 
have  already  appeared  in  journals,  and  many  of  them  have  been  noted 
individually  on  first  publication  in  YWES\  these  include  ‘The  Debts  of 
Deconstruction’  (65.782),  ‘Ambivalence:  The  Humanities  and  the  Study  of 
Literature’  (66.20),  and  others.  However,  these  articles  do  make  an  impressive 
unity  in  their  new  resting  place,  each  adding  a  new  facet  to  Weber’s  overall 
case  that  ‘the  institution  of  specific  interpretations .  .  .  calls  for  the  interpretation 
of  specific  institutions’. 

Against  these  assorted  attempts  to  prove  that  deconstruction  and 
poststructuralism  have  a  recognizable  politics  or  potentially  open  a  new  one, 
we  can  set  explicit  political  critiques  of  them.  Peter  Dews’s  Logics  of 
Disintegration  sets  new  standards  for  this  kind  of  project -and  on  the 
strength  of  them  has  already  become  a  literary-theoretical  bestseller.  In  this 
meticulously  argued  and  documented  study,  so  different  from  many  of  the 
knockabout  anti-deconstructive  polemics  we’ve  become  used  to  from  the  Left, 
Dews  aims  to  establish  ‘a  set  of  contrasts  and  rapprochements'  between  Lacan, 
Derrida,  Foucault,  and  Lyotard,  and  the  work  of  the  Frankfurt  School  down 
to  Habermas.  If  there  is  a  powerful  convergence  here  on  such  themes  as  the 
postulated  link  between  philosophy  and  domination,  the  repressive  nature  of 
classical  notions  of  truth  and  reason,  it  none  the  less  remains  the  case,  for  Dews, 
that  Critical  Theory  never  ultimately  abandoned  ‘the  aim  of  an  integrated  under¬ 
standing  of  the  dynamics  of  modernity’.  ‘The  fundamental  issue  here  .  .  .  is 
the  sense  in  which  a  philosophical  position  which  assumes  the  foundations  of 
the  classical  form  of  critique  to  be  necessarily  and  oppressively  identitarian  can 
itself  continue  to  perform  a  critical  function.’  Dews  concludes  that  in  the  lonely 
hour  of  the  last  instance  it  cannot,  but  only  after  working  with  unusual  rigour 
and  sympathy  through  its  own  (at  least  implicit)  claims  that  it  can.  Roy  Harris’s 
Reading  Saussure  is  also  a  critique  of  a  sort,  though  from  a  very  different 
perspective;  since  for  Harris  ‘the  question  of  “reading  Saussure”  merges 
inextricably  with  that  of  reading  readings  of  Saussure’,  including  those  of  Levi- 
Strauss  and  Derrida.  But  any  polemical  purpose  comes  second  to  Harris’s 
philological  intention  to  inspect  minutely  the  totality  of  Saussure’s  argument, 
rather  than  only  those  selected  nuggets  -  ‘differences  without  positive  terms’ 
etc.  -  which  have  become  the  conventional  wisdom  of  contemporary  theory. 
The  result  is  an  absorbing  study,  reminding  us  just  how  complex  and 
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contradictory,  but  also -indeed  specifically  therefore-  suggestive  the  ‘father 
of  modern  linguistics’  still  remains. 

Style  has  a  special  issue  on  Deconstruction  which  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  see. 


5.  Hermeneutics 

Caught  up  as  much  of  contemporary  theory  is  in  the  euphoria  of  a  certain 
poststructuralism,  the  potential  for  insight  of  hermeneutics  for  Anglo-American 
critical  thought  remains  underdeveloped.  This  is  true  despite  the  increasing 
accessibility,  in  terms  of  both  translation  and  available  expositions,  of  the  major 
works  in  hermeneutics.  A  valuable  addition  to  this  literature  is  Georgia  Warnke’s 
Gadamer,  whose  strategy  is  to  reconstruct  the  debates  within  hermeneutics  to 
which  Gadamer’s  own  texts  can  be  seen  as  a  response:  the  romantic  hermeneutics 
of  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  the  historicism  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  the 
intentionalism  of  E.  D.  Hirsch  (not  a  direct  response  here,  of  course),  the 
critiques  launched  by  Habermas  and  K.-O.  Alpe,  and  the  ‘new  pragmatism’ 
of  Richard  Rorty.  The  result  is  a  rich,  multifaceted  book,  which  serves  almost 
as  effectively  as  a  guide  to  theory  in  general  as  it  does  to  Gadamer’s  own 
contribution;  and  it  certainly  establishes  its  subject’s  centrality  on  a  whole  host 
of  issues  that  preoccupy  critics  who  rarely,  if  ever,  actually  turn  to  Gadamer’s 
texts  for  illumination.  In  ‘Hans-Robert  Jauss  and  the  Exemplarity  of  Art’  (BJA 
259-67)  Deborah  Cook  contrasts  Gadamer’s  account  of  the  relationship  between 
aesthetic  and  practical  experience  with  that  of  his  former  student  Jauss,  going 
on  to  defend  the  latter  from  Marxist  accusations  that  he  has  effected  a  ‘false 
reconciliation’  of  the  two  dimensions. 

Mario  J.  Valdes,  in  Phenomenological  Hermeneutics  and  the  Study  of 
Literature,  elaborates  a  ‘relational  criticism’  that  treads  a  wary  tightrope  between 
the  interpretative  libertarianism  of  some  poststructuralisms  and  the  semantic 
fixity  of  old-style  historicism.  For  Valdes  and  the  tradition  he  here  constructs, 
which  runs  from  Vico  through  Collingwood  to  Ricoeur,  textual  meaning  is  a 
communal  enterprise,  not  an  ontological  given  or  subjectivist  plaything;  it 
enriches  itself  through  the  sedimented  layers  of  interpretation  of  the  generations. 
To  arrive  at  the  generous  sanity  of  his  own  position,  however,  Valdes  has  notably 
to  misinterpret  some  of  his  antagonists  -  above  all  Jacques  Derrida,  for  whom 
it  is  certainly  not  true  in  the  subjectivistic  sense  that  Valdes  intends  it  that  ‘the 
rendering  of  texts  ...  is  only  an  articulation  of  a  kind  of  free  play’.  Moreover, 
Valdes’s  sense  of  tradition  is  surely  excessively  organicist.  His  favoured 
terms  - ‘continuity’,  ‘community’,  ‘evolving’,  ‘living’ -  might  have  come 
straight  out  of  a  George  Eliot-style  realist  novel,  and  do  scant  justice  to  those 
moments  of  rupture,  violence,  revolution,  which  are  at  least  as  notable  features 
of  the  (literary-)historical  record  as  the  slowly  maturing  processes  he  prefers. 

Stanley  Rosen’s  Hermeneutics  as  Politics  better  understands  that  hermeneutics 
must  encompass  the  more  abrasive,  as  well  as  benignly  accreting,  aspects  of 
our  modernity,  and  gives  Derrida  et  al.  vastly  more  careful  attention  than  does 
Valdes.  Rosen’s  provocative  thesis  is  that  the  postmodernist  critique  of  the 
Enlightenment  is,  despite  appearances,  a  continuation  of  the  Enlightenment. 
He  can  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  here  because  for  him  Enlightenment  is  a 
contradictory  structure,  ‘a  conflict  between  mathematics  and  Newtonian  science 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  desire  for  individual  and  political  freedom  on  the  other’. 
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But  Rosen’s  second  major  thesis  is  that  hermeneutics,  which  in  his  view  is  the 
characteristic  obsession  of  postmodernity,  is  in  and  of  itself  a  politics,  though 
jargon  and  scholasticism  may  indeed,  he  concedes,  prevent  its  true  political 
nature  from  being  clear.  Hermeneutics  here  represents  the  Nietzschean  critique 
of  the  ‘ascetic  ideal’:  ‘to  reason  is  to  interpret  because  reason  itself  is  an 
interpretation.’  Well,  yes;  but  given  that  the  deconstruction  of  classical  Reason, 
in  actual  political  history,  swings  far  to  the  Right  (as  in,  say,  Heidegger’s 
membership  of  the  Nazi  party)  as  well  as  to  the  Left,  Rosen’s  bland  assumption 
that  hermeneutics  just  is  a  politics  comes  to  look  dangerously  formalistic. 

More  narrowly  scholarly  developments  of  hermeneutics  patiently  continue, 
in  blithe  disregard  of  Stanley  Rosen’s  heady  claims  for  the  discipline.  Joseph 
Margolis  locates  ‘Schleiermacher  among  the  Theorists  of  Language  and 
Interpretation’  (JAAC  45.361-8),  arguing  that  ‘there  is  really  not  that  much 
that,  in  principle,  separates  his  sense  from  ours:  of  the  puzzle  of  uniting  the 
search  for  the  universal  of  human  understanding  and  the  contingencies  of 
human  history’.  Though  in  today’s  debates  rhetoric  (a  la  de  Man)  and 
hermeneutics  (as  the  recovery  of  original  meaning)  are  sometimes  represented 
as  bitter  antagonists,  for  Schleiermacher  himself  ‘the  unity  of  hermeneutics 
and  rhetoric  results  from  the  fact  that  every  act  of  understanding  is  the  obverse 
of  an  act  of  discourse’;  and  Kathy  Eden,  in  ‘Hermeneutics  and  the  Ancient 
Rhetorical  Tradition’  ( Rhetorica  59-86),  thoroughly  documents  the  nature  of 
this  unity  as  understood  in  classical  theories  of  discourse. 

Finally,  in  tonic  contrast  to  these  various  ‘vindications’  or  developments  of 
hermeneutics,  we  may  set  Hendrik  Birus’s  ‘Hermeneutics  Today:  Some  Skeptical 
Remarks’  (NGC  42.71-8),  for  he  claims  to  find  hardly  ‘even  the  slightest  hint 
of  a  common  denominator’  among  the  many  versions  of  hermeneutics  current 
today. 


6.  Psychoanalysis 

Two  complementary  works  of  Freudian  scholarship  are  Peter  L.  Rudnytsky’s 
Freud  and  Oedipus  and  Stuart  Schneiderman’s  Rat  Man.  Rudnytsky’s  weighty 
tome  situates  Freud’s  ‘discovery’  of  the  Oedipus  complex  in  the  context  of  a 
profound  obsession  with  Sophocles’  work  in  German  intellectual  and  literary 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Encompassing  Schiller,  Holderlin,  Kleist, 
Hegel,  and  Nietzsche,  this  whole  cultural  phase  could,  in  Rudnytsky’s  view, 
aptly  be  dubbed  ‘the  age  of  Oedipus’.  The  overall  effect  of  his  analysis  is  a 
powerful  decentring  (though  not  simply  annulling)  of  the  scientific  status  of 
Freudian  theory,  showing  the  constitutive  role  played  by  the  ‘literary’  in  its 
formation  -  that  very  same  ‘literariness’  that  some  versions  of  psychoanalysis 
have  arrogantly  presumed  to  judge,  diagnose,  and  dominate.  In  the  closing 
chapters  of  his  book,  Rudnytsky  moves  towards  a  general  reconsideration  of 
Sophocles’  most  famous  dramatic  cycle;  and  this,  though  always  interesting 
(particularly  in  its  modifications  of  Levi-Strauss’s  account),  need  not  concern  us 
here.  Schneiderman’s  Rat  Man  is  also  in  a  sense  concerned  with  the  machinations 
of  the  literary  in  the  Freudian  text,  though  it  achieves  this  through  minute 
immanent  critique  rather  than  Rudnytsky’s  sweeping  panoptic  scholarship.  This 
is  a  close,  gripping  analysis  of  what  is  already  in  Freud  a  notably  gripping  case 
study,  and  Schneiderman  abundantly  justifies  his  Lacanian  principle  of  a 
scrupulous  ‘return’  or  re-reading  of  Freud,  ‘eschewing  the  easier  and  more 
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seductive  task  of  one-upping  Freud’.  Rat  Man  is  itself  complemented  by 
Returning  to  Freud,  Schneiderman’s  anthology  of  Lacanian  clinical  writings, 
which  now  welcomely  becomes  available  in  paperback.  Another  subtle  textual 
reading  of  Freud  is  Carl  Pletsch’s  ‘Freud’s  “Specimen  Dream”  ’  {PR  305-20), 
which  demonstrates  that  ‘the  effect  of  Freud’s  deploying  the  dream  of  Irma’s 
injection  as  a  subtext  is  thus  to  disarm  the  reader.  It  inserts  the  Freudian 
mythography  beneath  the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  the  reader’s  rhetorical  defences.’ 

A  more  conventional  work  of  Freudian  scholarship,  which  would 
emphatically  not  raise  ‘frivolous’  questions  about  the  role  of  the  literary  in 
Freudianism,  is  Marianne  Krull’s  Freud  and  His  Father.  Kriill’s  book  focuses 
on  that  ‘crisis’  in  Freud’s  life  when,  in  late  1897,  he  finally  abandoned  the 
‘seduction  theory’  that  he  had  first  enunciated  in  1893,  and  concludes  that  Freud 
was  moved  to  this  theoretical  renunciation  out  of  deference  to  his  father,  who 
had  died  a  year  earlier  and,  it  seems,  had  given  his  son  a  covert  but  potent 
dream  message  not  to  delve  into  the  family’s  history.  The  very  founding  gesture 
of  psychoanalysis,  leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  Oedipus  complex,  infant 
sexuality,  and  all  the  rest,  would  thus  be  thrown  into  the  gravest  jeopardy  as 
to  its  scientific  credentials.  Krull’s  argument  is  a  densely  detailed  and 
documented  one,  and  it  would  take  a  philological  expertise  equal  to  her  own 
to  pass  judgement  on  it.  What  the  present  reviewer  does  feel  competent  to  say, 
however,  is  that  the  book’s  main  interest  is  actually  slightly  askew  of  its  chosen 
theme.  What  Kriill  has  begun  to  do  here  is  to  broach  the  key  question  of  the 
socio-cultural  conditions  of  possibility  of  psychoanalysis  in  what  have  sometimes 
been  called  the  ‘Cities  of  Modernism’;  for  a  key  role  in  the  development  of 
both  aesthetic  and  psychic  ‘modernity’  would  be  played  by  marginal  figures 
within  the  great  imperial  metropolises  (Vienna,  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  St 
Petersburg).  This  line  of  thought  is  also  developed,  though  in  more  limited 
fashion,  by  Jay  Bochner,  who  investigates  ‘City  Life  and  the  Literary  Function 
of  the  Psychoanalyst’  (L&P  41-69). 

In  his  Freud,  Proust  and  Lacan  Malcolm  Bowie  returns  us  to  the  issue  of 
the  relation  between  theory  and  the  literary  (and  even  modernism  too),  though 
now  with  the  stress  placed  firmly  on  the  literary  side  of  the  equation.  While 
attempts  have  been  made  to  locate  the  origins  of  both  modernism  and 
psychoanalysis  in  a  common  cultural  matrix,  Bowie  performs  this  operation 
as  it  were  retrospectively,  allowing  the  self-flauntingly  literary  dimensions  of 
the  work  of  Jacques  Lacan  to  open  up  the  ‘literary’  aspects  of  Freud  (who  did, 
after  all,  once  describe  Moses  and  Monotheism  as  a  ‘historical  novel’)  and  the 
‘theoretical’  aspects  of  Proust.  Rainer  Nagele’s  Reading  after  Freud  also  covers 
a  number  of  modernist  writers,  including  Nietzsche,  Brecht,  and  Celan.  But 
though  the  ‘after’  of  his  title  seems  to  announce  that  positivist  confidence 
whereby  psychoanalysis  once  thought  it  could  master  the  literary,  Nagele’s  is 
a  much  more  subtle  project  than  this.  Indeed,  ‘after’  is  in  his  view  precisely 
what  Freudianism  makes  problematic,  since  the  concepts  of  history  and 
temporality  undergo  a  strange  reworking  in  the  light  of  Freud’s  oeuvre, 
particularly  in  the  structure  of  Nachtrdglichkeit.  Nagele’s  readings  of  Goethe 
and  Holderlin  are  drawn  to  a  sharp  polemical  focus  in  his  critique  of  the  idealist 
dimensions  of  the  thought  of  Jurgen  Habermas,  above  all  the  latter’s  utopian 
‘public  sphere’.  ‘Habermas  demands  a  theoretical  language  that  is  independent 
of  the  effects  it  tries  to  understand’  -  a  transcendental  stance  which  the  theory 
of  the  unconscious  of  course  does  not  allow.  In  somewhat  similar  vein,  Nagele 
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maintains  that  the  apparently  rational,  political  theatre  of  Brecht  is  deeply 
inhabited  by  the  motifs  of  violence  and  sadism  that  characterize  the  ‘theatre 
of  cruelty’  of  Antonin  Artaud,  so  often  counterposed  to  Brecht  as  his  dangerous 
Other.  Nagele’s  project,  to  decentre  but  not  utterly  disseminate,  the  political 
subject  thus  comes  close  to  the  very  heart  of  current  theoretical  concerns. 

But  if  psychoanalysis  can  be  the  ground  of  a  critique  of  the  political,  so  too 
can  a  certain  politics  demand  a  reconstruction  of  psychoanalysis.  The  feminist 
critique  of  Freudianism  is  well  represented  this  year  by  Catherine  Clement’s 
The  Weary  Sons  of  Freud,  an  impassioned,  aggressive  study  which  treats  of 
the  wholesale  involvement  of  the  ‘generation  of  1968’  in  psychoanalysis  in  the 
wake  of  Lacan.  For  Clement,  psychoanalysis  as  a  Parisian  institution  is  the 
playground  of  a  self-titillating  intelligentsia  which  is  by  now  almost  wholly  out 
of  touch  with  socialist  or  feminist  concerns.  If  her  book  has  its  odd  reductive 
moments,  such  abrasiveness,  as  a  kind  of  invigorating  Brechtian  plumpes 
Denken,  may  well  be  a  necessary  polemic  ploy  in  view  of  the  mystique  which 
still  surrounds  Lacan  in  many  quarters.  Julia  Kristeva’s  Tales  of  Love  is  also 
a  critique  of  psychoanalysis,  though  whether  it  is  a  feminist  one -or  even 
radical  in  any  sense  of  the  word  -  is  difficult  to  say.  Kristeva’s  later  work  is, 
in  fact,  causing  earlier  admirers  some  anguish.  A  certain  maturing  of  her  early 
textual  radicalism  wouldn’t  in  itself  go  amiss,  since  her  ‘revolution  in  poetic 
language’  or  disruptive  semiotic  chora  were  suggestive  but  always  anarchistic 
rather  than  properly  political  concepts.  But  what  has  now  replaced  Kristeva’s 
late-sixties  iconoclasm  has  the  air  of  near  banality,  which  no  one  is  quite  sure 
yet  how  to  take.  What  is  this  ‘love’,  disorderly  and  benign  in  the  same  moment, 
which  links  the  symbolic,  the  imaginary,  and  the  real,  and,  in  its  particular 
guise  as  patient/analyst  transference  is  offered  as  panacea  for  the  ills  of 
contemporary  society?  If  Kristeva’s  chapter  ‘Stabat  Mater’  mimics  Derrida’s 
Glas  in  its  avant-garde  typographical  schizophrenia,  it  none  the  less  ends  up 
as  a  celebration  of  mother-son  love  with  which  few  of  her  feminist  admirers 
are  going  to  be  at  all  happy.  Kristeva  seems,  in  short,  to  be  theoretically  treading 
water,  and  (as  they  say)  we  await  further  developments.  Bettina  L.  Knapp’s 
Women  in  Twentieth-Century  Literature  uses  the  work  of  C.  G.  Jung  to  sketch 
a  feminist -or  perhaps  simply  feminme  -  alternative  to  Freud.  The  book 
ranges  across  writers  as  diverse  as  Federico  Lorca,  Isak  Dinesen,  Pa  Chin,  and 
Fumiko  Enchi  to  examine  archetypal  images  of  women  from  a  putative 
‘collective  unconscious’.  Useful  as  content  analysis,  it  pays  far  too  little  attention 
to  the  psychoaesthetics  of  literary  form. 

Two  studies  which  pay  proper  attention  to  questions  of  form,  style,  language, 
image  are  Patrick  Mahoney’s  Psychoanalysis  and  Discourse  and  Shlomith 
Rimmon-Kenan’s  Discourse  in  Psychoanalysis  and  Literature.  The  first  half 
of  Mahoney’s  book  is  devoted  to  the  issue  of  language  in  Freud’s  own  work, 
focusing  on  translation,  the  nature  of  free  association,  and  the  oral  reporting 
of  dreams.  The  second  half  reverses  this  emphasis  and  attends  to  the 
psychoanalytic  dimensions  of  literary  uses  of  language.  If  some  predictable  old 
favourites  turn  up  here  (such  as  Kafka),  Mahoney  also  spiritedly  treats  more 
recalcitrant  genres  like  Elizabethan  poetry.  He  aims  to  show  that  Shakespeare’s 
Sonnet  20  and  Ben  Jonson’s  epitaphs  can  be  x-rayed  down  to  their  ‘symbolic 
nuclear  principle’  -  though  it  must  be  said  that,  once  this  is  done,  Mahoney’s 
stress  on  the  constitutive  role  of  language  in  thought  processes  is  considerably 
attenuated,  if  not  simply  lost.  Rimmon-Kenan’s  volume  is  an  impressive 
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collection  of  essays,  its  emphasis  on  ‘discourse’  diverting  analytic  attention  away 
from  the  creative  psyche  to  ‘the  rhetorical  structures  or  textual  strategies 
employed,  as  well  as  the  communication  situation  and  the  investment  of  the 
structures  with  desire,  power  and  other  aspects  of  subjectivity’.  Within  this 
broad  framework,  her  contributors  offer  a  set  of  ‘state  of  the  art’  essays.  Peter 
Brooks  opens  the  debate,  trenchantly  developing  his  editor’s  stress  on  rhetoric 
and  discourse  in  a  defence  of  ‘formalist’  psychoanalytic  criticism  -  but 
‘formalist’  in  the  sense  of  Roland  Barthes’s  remark  in  Mythologies  that  a  little 
formalism  turns  one  away  from  history  but  a  lot  brings  one  back  to  it.  Julia 
Kristeva,  in  an  essay  that  occasionally  topples  over  into  prose-poem, 
analyses/evokes  the  ‘melancholic  imaginary’,  ‘amorous  passion’s  sombre  lining. 
A  sorrowful  pleasure,  a  lugubrious  intoxication  .  .  .’  Rimmon-Kenan  herself 
considers  the  function  of  repetition,  Freud’s  Wiederholungszwang ,  in  narrative, 
and  particularly  in  Gunter  Grass’s  Cat  and  Mouse.  In  more  political  vein, 
Elizabeth  Wright  reflects  on  the  institutional  constraints  that  shape  both 
psychoanalytic  and  literary  transmission,  while  Donald  P.  Spence,  in 
(post)modernist  vein,  relates  literary  examples  of  ‘narrative  recursion’  or  self- 
reflexivity  to  clinical  ones.  If  these  two  contributions  show  just  how  wide  is 
the  chasm  which  that  productive  term  ‘discourse’  hopes  to  bridge,  other  essays 
by  Christine  Brooke-Rose,  Mieke  Bal,  and  Cynthia  Chase  (a  fine  de  Manian 
study  of  ‘transference’)  demonstrate  how  lively  this  particular  intersection  of 
concerns  now  is.  Another  essay  that  should  be  mentioned  here  is  Stanley  Fish’s 
powerful  chapter  on  ‘Withholding  the  Missing  Portion:  Power,  Meaning  and 
Persuasion  in  Freud’s  The  Wolf  Man ’  in  The  Linguistics  of  Writing,  edited 
by  Nigel  Fabb  et  al.  This  fine  study  of  the  devious  rhetorical  strategies  of  Freud’s 
case  study  takes  as  its  epigraph  ‘a  report  by  the  Wolf-Man  of  what  he  thought 
to  himself  shortly  after  he  met  Freud  for  the  first  time:  this  man  is  a  Jewish 
swindler,  he  wants  to  use  me  from  behind  and  shit  on  my  head’.  The  Wolf 
Man,  Fish  concludes,  ‘got  it  right’. 

CritI  has  an  excellent  special  issue  on  ‘The  Trial(s)  of  Psychoanalysis’  (13. ii). 
Close  textual  reading  is  here  represented  by  Arnold  I.  Davidson’s  ‘How  to  Do 
the  History  of  Psychoanalysis’  (252-77),  which  claims  that  readers  have 
systematically  underestimated  the  density  of  Freud’s  Three  Essays  on  Sexuality, 
‘a  density  at  once  historical,  rhetorical,  and  conceptual’.  Recent  French  work 
is  represented  by  Nicholas  Abraham’s  ‘Notes  on  the  Phantom:  A  Complement 
to  Freud’s  Metapsychology’  (287-92),  which  concludes  that  ‘what  haunts  are 
not  the  dead,  but  the  gaps  left  within  us  by  the  secrets  of  others’.  Abraham’s 
former  co-author  Maria  Torok  here  teams  up  with  Nicholas  Rand  in  ‘The  Secret 
of  Psychoanalysis:  History  Reads  Theory’  (278-86),  which  cryptically  suggests 
that  ‘not  only  the  past  but  the  future  of  psychoanalysis,  both  as  a  theory  and 
as  a  clinical  practice,  may  well  depend  on  the  conscious  assessment  and 
assimilation  of  its  own  history’  -  a  pat  truism  which  obviously  applies  to  any 
enterprise.  Ernesto  Laclau  reflects  briefly  on  ‘Psychoanalysis  and  Marxism’ 
(330-3),  seeing  a  possible  point  of  intersection  in  the  new  field  of  ‘post- 
Marxism’,  while  Jane  Gallop,  in  ‘Reading  the  Mother  Tongue:  Psychoanalytic 
Feminist  Criticisms’  (314-29),  ably  surveys  the  current  state  of  this  debate.  In 
‘History  and  Psychoanalysis’  (222-51)  Dominick  LaCapra  fruitfully  seeks  to 
get  beyond  Freud’s  own  unwieldy,  mythological  ‘historical’  constructs,  but 
without  abandoning  those  ‘middle-level’  Freudian  concepts  which,  in  his  view, 
allow  ‘for  a  more  delimited  investigation  of  specific  historical  processes  for 
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which  documentation  is,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  available’.  Michael 
Riffaterre  elaborates  a  model  of  ‘The  Intertextual  Unconscious’  (371-85) 
through  a  reading  of  Proust’s  Recherche,  thus  harking  back  to  the  concerns 
of  Malcolm  Bowie.  Sander  L.  Gilman,  Stephen  Melville,  and  Stanley  Cavell 
also  contribute  to  an  indispensable  collection,  which  one  hopes  will  appear  in 
book  form  as  soon  as  possible. 

Finally,  we  should  mention  Shoshana  Felman’s  Jacques  Lacan  and  the 
Adventure  of  Insight  (Yale),  which  has  regrettably  not  been  available  for  review. 


7.  Feminism 

An  area  which  many  female  feminists  (and  in  my  experience  many 
undergraduates)  find  difficult  to  accommodate  is  what  is  broadly  labelled  radical 
feminism.  Although  I  was  disappointed  by  Lynne  Segal’s  Is  the  Future  Female? 
Troubled  Thoughts  on  Contemporary  Feminism,  the  issues  she  raises  remain 
fundamental  ones  and  find  echoes  throughout  this  review  of  1987  writing.  The 
radical  feminism  which  she  attacks  from  a  socialist-feminist  standpoint  is  at 
best  caricatured  and  at  worst  misrepresented:  compulsory  heterosexuality 
amounts  to  calling  all  men  born  rapists,  while  French  feminists  are  manic, 
apolitical  essentialists  obsessed  with  the  inherent  superiority  of  a  female 
biological  or  psychic  experience  which  is  unchanging  and  universal.  The  stress 
in  Segal’s  title  might  more  usefully  be  placed  on  future  rather  than  female, 
for  she  fails  to  see  the  importance  of  utopian  thinking  in  radical  feminist  theory, 
of  a  relationship  with  a  historical  future  which,  though  problematic  in  its 
location  and  status,  belies  her  account  of  a  once-and-for-all  femaleness.  Chris 
Weedon’s  Feminist  Practice  and  Poststructuralist  Theory  has  a  very  different 
theoretical  starting  point,  yet  it  similarly  misses  the  point  with  its  claim  that 
the  ‘totalizing  strategy  of  radical-feminist  discourse,  in  which  a  true,  biological 
femaleness  replaces  patriarchal  definitions,  cannot  engage  with  the  problems 
and  power  relations  of  everyday  life’.  For  utopian  thought  is  precisely  about 
the  politics  of  everyday  life,  and  its  strategy  is  precisely  to  pit  a  future  and 
radically  other  social  vision  against  the  patriarchal  present  in  which  it  is 
anchored.  Weedon  uses  poststructuralism  to  deny  ‘the  authenticity  of  individual 
experience  by  decentring  the  rational  unitary,  autonomous  subject  of  liberal 
humanism  .  .  .  rendering  it  socially  constituted  within  discourse’.  However, 
the  philosophical  case  against  the  female  (or  black,  or  lesbian)  right  to  a  shared, 
subjective  experience  is  simply  stated  rather  than  properly  worked  through. 
Thus  Weedon  makes  her  points  by  deploying  negative  buzz  words  like 
‘essentialism’  and  ‘liberal  humanism’,  and  is  so  convinced  of  the  inherent 
wrongness  of  ‘authorship’  and  ‘tradition’  that  she  argues  herself  into  some  odd 
positions,  allowing  no  weight  whatsoever  to  an  intertextual  literary  tradition: 
‘the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to  construct  the  history  and  laws  of  a  single 
female  tradition  suggests  that  there  is  something  quite  specific  to  women’s 
writing  and  female  creativity  which  transcends  its  immediate  historical  context. 
It  has  essential  qualities.’  ‘Essential’  is  surely  the  wrong  word  here,  used 
strangely  to  accuse  Elaine  Showalter’s  historical  research  of  being  ahistorical. 
Needless  to  say,  black  and  lesbian  writers  are  denied  their  own  interest  in  other 
black  and  lesbian  writing  in  the  name  of  ‘discursively  produced  subject 
positions’. 

In  Feminism  and  Poetry  Jan  Montefiore  argues  that  ‘the  woman  poet’  of 
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early  feminist  criticism  was  necessary  but  mythical,  the  reality  being  an  immense 
variety  of  women  poets,  often  divided  by  major  differences  of  class,  race,  and 
circumstances,  and  writing  in  a  multiplicity  of  discourses.  If,  however,  we  ask 
simply  to  which  tradition,  feminine  or  otherwise,  particular  writers  belong,  the 
‘specifically  female’  risks  falling  out  of  the  argument.  How  women  negotiate 
masculine  traditions  and  the  question  of  women’s  identity  are  the  key  poles 
of  this  even-handed  and  lucid  book,  offered  as  an  attempt  to  theorize  the 
problems  of  women’s  poetry.  Her  choice  of  relatively  unknown  poems  as 
examples  of  ‘some  of  the  solutions’  is  logical  in  the  light  of  her  devastating 
account  of  women’s  exclusion  from  the  poetic  establishment.  She  also  makes 
good  theoretical  use  of  Lacan  and  Luce  Irigaray,  though  she  perhaps  argues 
herself  into  an  unnecessary  impasse  over  the  impossibility  of  inscribing  a  female 
imaginary  identity  in  signifying  discourse.  In  line  with  Montefiore’s  defence 
of  the  utopian  impulse  in  Irigaray,  Patricia  Parker  notes  that  French 
ecriture  feminine  reproduces  the  misogynist  topoi  of  unending  female 
speech  in  a  celebratory  utopian  mode.  Her  Literary  Fat  Ladies:  Rhetoric, 
Gender,  Property  places  its  wonderful  title  under  the  auspices  of  an 
Irigarayan  mimesis,  ‘to  convert  a  form  of  subordination  into  an  affirmation, 
and  thus  to  begin  to  thwart  it’.  The  stress  on  the  discourse  of  rhetoric 
as  a  ‘practice  of  power  and  of  social  control’  highlights  an  important  area 
relatively  untouched  by  feminist  theory,  while  the  final  chapter  (‘Coming 
Second:  Woman’s  Place’)  follows  the  rhetorical  logic  of  the  ‘post’  (the 
second  as  secondary)  through  the  narrative  structures  of  Genesis,  Aristotle, 
Milton,  Rousseau,  and  Freud.  In  this  book,  at  least,  deconstruction  and  radical 
feminism  seem  happy  enough  bedfellows. 

If  French  feminism  is  often  misunderstood,  I  suspect  that  this  is  because  it 
tends  to  be  absorbed  second-hand.  Two  new  collections  of  French  feminist 
writing  in  translation  try  to  unblock  the  common  belief  that  it  begins  and  ends 
with  Julia  Kristeva,  Helene  Cixous,  and  Luce  Irigaray.  Claire  Duchen’s  French 
Connections  aims  to  establish  a  dialogue  between  the  British  and  French 
women’s  movements,  and  in  particular  to  unsettle  the  image  of  an  abstract 
preoccupation  with  psychoanalysis  and  language  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 
Her  selection  puts  the  key  debates  on  subjectivity,  women’s  difference,  lesbian 
separatism,  etc.  back  into  their  historical  context  of  the  faction-ridden  French 
women’s  movement,  where  a  controversial  issue  was  how  far  to  trust  and 
collaborate  with  the  political  Left.  In  French  Feminist  Thought:  A  Reader  Toril 
Moi  draws  essays  from  a  variety  of  academic  disciplines  such  as  history  and 
philosophy,  and  includes  women  whose  work  is  influential  in  France  but  little 
discussed  elsewhere  (e.g.  Christine  Delphy,  Arlette  Farge,  Michele  Le  Doeuff, 
Sarah  Kofman,  and  Michele  Montrelay).  Moi’s  exceptionally  lucid  introduction 
presents  the  collection  as  proof  that  ‘good  feminist  research’  is  far  from 
degenerating  into  some  depoliticized  postfeminism  -  on  the  one  hand,  it  never 
flinches  from  ‘challenging,  subverting  or  deconstructing  its  own  metaphysical 
impulses’;  on  the  other,  it  is  careful  to  position  sexual  difference  in  relation 
to  power.  She  underlines  the  crucial  point  that  while  (like  any  revolutionary 
movement)  feminism  looks  forward  to  its  future  demise,  ‘true  postfeminism 
is  impossible  without  post-patriarchy’. 

Adrienne  Rich  is  a  key  figure  in  non-French  radical  feminism,  and  many 
of  the  texts  reviewed  this  year  contain  positive  or  negative  allusions  to  her  work. 
Her  highly  accessible  collection,  Blood,  Bread,  and  Poetry:  Selected  Prose 
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1979-1985,  argues  quite  unequivocally  that  lesbian  politics -in  the  widest 
sense  of  her  definitions  -  intermeshes  with  other  first-  and  third-world 
struggles,  and  that  academic  women’s  studies  cannot  survive  without  close  links 
with  the  grass-roots  movement.  Her  autobiographical  explorations  of  her  own 
‘identities’  (Jewishness,  whiteness,  femaleness)  are  at  the  heart  of  current 
theoretical  concerns  -  born  in  a  segregated  labour  ward  and  nursed  in  a 
segregated  nursery,  Rich  knows  that  she  was  defined  as  white  before  she  was 
defined  as  female.  Blood,  Bread,  and  Poetry  reprints  the  controversial  1980 
essay  ‘Compulsory  Heterosexuality  and  Lesbian  Existence’  which,  with  its  claim 
that  heterosexuality  is  no  freely  chosen  sexual  preference,  but  a  coercive  socio¬ 
political  institution,  is  surely  one  of  the  most  theoretically  important  essays 
in  the  feminist  canon.  Its  ongoing  influence  is  evident  in  a  rather  anecdotal 
collection  of  essays  Heterosexuality,  edited  by  Gillian  E.  Hanscombe  and  Martin 
Humphries,  in  which  lesbians  and  gay  men,  deliberately  employing  varied  modes 
and  registers,  ‘say  something  back  to  heterosexuals  who  have  had  such  a  very 
great  deal  to  say  to  us’.  Jan  Parker,  in  ‘The  Tables  Need  Turning’,  feels  that 
Rich  has  helped  bring  about  a  shift  of  focus  (making  a  volume  like  their  own 
possible)  through  her  powerful  explanation  of  the  ways  in  which  heterosexuality 
as  a  system  has  historically  enforced  itself  -  in  no  way  ‘a  purely  rhetorical 
case’.  Rich’s  main  challenge,  of  course,  is  to  the  world-view  of  liberal, 
heterosexual  feminists.  Cora  Kaplan’s  ‘Wild  Nights:  Pleasure/Sexuality/ 
Feminism’,  reprinted  in  The  Ideology  of  Conduct,  edited  by  Nancy  Armstrong 
and  Leonard  Tennenhouse,  seems  unfair  in  its  account  of  Rich,  but  interesting 
for  the  resistances  it  throws  up.  The  weakness  of  Rich’s  essay  is  no  doubt  that 
its  sophisticated  theorization  of  heterosexuality  as  institution  is  not  accompanied 
by  any  comparable  cultural  grounding  of  lesbianism  (which  seems  to  be  either 
resistance  to  heterosexuality  or  simply  ‘natural’,  as  Kaplan  complains).  However 
one  has  surely  to  concede  the  argument  over  heterosexuality  before  raising  this 
objection. 

Clearly,  radical  feminism  continues  to  be  faced  with  accusations  of 
essentialism  from  all  sides.  Janice  Doane  and  Devon  Hodges’s  Nostalgia  and 
Sexual  Difference:  The  Resistance  to  Contemporary  Feminism,  an  identification 
and  critique  of  an  anti-feminist  backlash  across  a  range  of  recent  American 
male  writing,  finds  the  assertion  of  a  fixed  female  difference  ‘an  extremely 
problematic  gesture’  that  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  conservative  promoters 
of  nostalgia:  ‘these  feminists  share  with  nostalgic  writers  a  desire  to  escape 
present  oppression  by  attaching  themselves  to  a  stable  referent.’  Although  the 
past  referent  of  nostalgia  is  surely  very  different  from  the  future  referent  of 
utopian  feminism,  that  such  confusions  are  common  in  the  work  of  committed 
and  intelligent  feminists  suggests  that  the  whole  issue  of  femaleness  in  the  past, 
present,  and  future  requires  more  thought.  For  a  start  there  is  a  clear  slippage 
in  much  of  the  current  debate  between  such  terms  as  ‘difference’,  ‘specificity’, 
and  ‘essence’.  Michele  Barrett  makes  a  very  useful  start  in  ‘The  Concept  of 
“Difference”  ’  (FR  26.29-41),  which  distinguishes  three  distinct  usages  of  the 
term.  Seyla  Benhabib  and  Drucilla  Cornell’s  Feminism  as  Critique:  Essays  on 
the  Politics  of  Gender  in  Late-Capitalist  Societies  (a  series  of  engagements  with 
the  different  strands  of  twentieth-century  Marxism)  acknowledges  in  its 
introduction  that  the  essays  will  document  rather  than  resolve  the  vexed  dilemma 
of  ‘feminine/feminist  identity’,  and  closes  with  the  question:  ‘where  do  we  go 
beyond  the  politics  of  gender?  To  a  radical  transcendence  of  the  logic  of  binary 
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oppositions  altogether  or  to  a  utopian  realization  of  forms  of  otherness, 
immanent  in  present  psychosexual  arrangements,  but  currently  frozen  within 
the  confines  of  rigid,  genderized  thinking?’ 

This  choice  is  itself  ‘gendered’  by  Naomi  Schor  in  two  important  essays  in 
which  Roland  Barthes  plays  a  central  role,  ‘Dreaming  Dissymmetry:  Barthes, 
Foucault  and  Sexual  Difference’  in  Alice  Jardine  and  Paul  Smith’s  Men  in 
Feminism,  and  ‘Desublimation:  Roland  Barthes’s  Aesthetics’  in  her  own 
Reading  in  Detail:  Aesthetics  and  the  Feminine.  Noting  the  exemplary 
dismantling  of  sexual  difference  in  Barthes  and  Foucault  into  a  ‘discourse  of 
sexual  indifference/pure  difference’,  Schor  smells  a  phallocentric  rat -might 
degendering  be  simply  defeminizing?  Whereas  both  men  and  women  have  used 
deconstruction  to  dismantle  metaphysical  woman,  ‘no  feminist  theoretician  who 
is  not  also  a  woman  has  ever  fully  espoused  the  claims  to  a  feminine  specificity, 
an  irreducible  difference’.  In  Reading  in  Detail  Schor  intervenes  in  the  barely 
trodden  field  of  feminist  aesthetics  to  argue  that  cultural  gendering  carries  into 
the  field  of  literary  and  artistic  representation.  Schor’s  Foucauldian  archaeology 
of  the  history  of  descriptive  detail  suggests  that  in  neoclassical  aesthetics  it  was 
gendered  as  feminine  and  devalued  (or  vice  versa),  either  as  over-ornamental 
(effeminate),  or  excessively  prosaic  (domestic).  By  the  time  the  detail  gets  to 
Barthes  (with  a  central  place  in  his  aesthetic),  it  is  explicitly  sexualized.  At  the 
same  time,  in  line  with  Barthes’s  radical  dissolution  of  the  sexual  difference 
of  both  his  writing  and  the  referential  object  of  desire,  it  is  degendered  at  its 
very  moment  of  glory.  Valorized  because  no  longer  female,  or  no  longer  female 
because  (quite  rightly)  valorized?  The  ‘risk’  of  feminine  essence  therefore  lurks 
on  the  horizon  of  both  essays  -  ‘in  the  present  order  of  things  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  press  its  claims  even  as  we  dismantle  the  conceptual  systems  which 
support  it.’ 

Rosi  Braidotti,  also  writing  in  Men  in  Feminism  (‘Envy:  or  with  My  Brains 
and  Your  Looks’),  is  profoundly  suspicious  of  her  subject.  She  resents,  above 
all,  attempts  to  deconstruct  the  rational  subject  at  the  very  historical  moment 
when  women  are  beginning  to  have  access  to  speech  and  power:  ‘feminism  is 
also  the  liberation  of  women’s  ontological  desire  to  be  female  subjects:  to 
transcend  the  traditional  vision  of  subjectivity  as  gender-free,  to  inscribe  the 
subject  back  into  her/his  corporeal  reality.’  Braidotti  (like  Schor)  knows  the 
philosophical  argument,  but  makes  her  point  as  an  ethical  and  political  assertion. 
The  atmosphere  of  psychodrama  that  overtakes  much  of  Men  in  Feminism  is 
engendered  in  part  by  the  format  of  the  MLA  sessions  which  open  it  -  three 
men  take  the  stage  to  give  their  view  in  the  first  session;  in  the  second  four 
women  reply.  Stephen  Heath’s  contributions  (‘Male  Feminism’  and  ‘Men  in 
Feminism:  Men  and  Feminist  Theory’)  are  ideologically  impeccable  in  an  almost 
comical  way,  while  Paul  Smith  (also  ‘Men  in  Feminism:  Men  and  Feminist 
Theory’)  emerges  as  the  unwitting  villain  of  the  piece  who  fails  to  clear  his  name 
in  the  many  discussions  which  follow.  I  would  also  have  preferred  Alice  Jardine’s 
own  important  contribution  (‘Men  in  Feminism:  Odor  di  Uomo  or  Compagnons 
de  Route?’)  without  its  reproduction  of  private  letters  to  and  from  Rosi 
Braidotti.  Nevertheless  the  book  assembles  a  large  number  of  entertaining  and 
often  outstanding  papers  by  both  male  and  female  contributors,  and  lays  the 
ground  for  further  (and  probably  endless)  debate. 

Some  of  the  cast  of  Men  in  Feminism  might  note  with  profit  the  style  of 
three  collective  pieces  of  feminist  research.  Gender  and  Expertise,  edited  by 
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Maureen  McNeil,  is  the  work  of  female  members  of  the  Radical  Science 
Collective.  In  ‘Being  Reasonable  Feminists’  McNeil  surveys  feminist  debates 
over  rationality  from  Mary  Wollstonecraft  to  the  present  -  from  early 
feminists  who  complain  of  women’s  lack  of  access  to  rationality,  to 
contemporary  ones  who  identify  male  rationality  as  the  problem.  She  is 
particularly  interesting  on  the  democratization  of  the  gender  politics  of 
knowledge  production  via  the  women’s  health  and  peace  movements.  Female 
Sexualization:  A  Collective  Work  of  Memory,  edited  by  Frigga  Haug,  is  the 
result  of  a  collaborative  venture  by  members  of  a  German  socialist-feminist 
network.  In  this  most  original  and  intelligent  book  a  collectively  worked 
narrative  is  constructed  on  the  basis  of  subjective  memories  linked  to  parts  of 
the  body  (the  ‘hair  project’  etc.),  with  the  specific  aim  of  bridging  the  gap 
between  theory  and  experience,  of  explaining  how  the  ‘social  construction  of 
gender’  is  subjectively  absorbed  or  negotiated.  By  ‘sexualization’  the  authors 
mean  the  way  in  which  girls  subject  themselves  to  a  social  power  relation  on 
the  basis  of  biological  features.  Only  after  the  individual  narratives  and  their 
collective  analysis  and  reworking  does  the  book  move  on  to  engage  with 
Foucauldian  theory.  A  third  piece  of  collective  female  research  is  Out  of  Focus: 
Writings  on  Women  and  the  Media,  edited  by  Kath  Davies,  Julienne  Dickey, 
and  Teresa  Stratford,  a  very  comprehensive  set  of  short  case  studies  on  sexism 
in  the  media,  introduced  by  some  facts  on  women  in  (or  not  in)  broadcasting 
etc.,  and  concluded  by  practical  advice  on  gaining  access  to  the  sphere  of 
women’s  image  making:  ‘the  greatest  antidote  to  neglect  and  stereotyping  and 
misrepresentation  is  an  increased  wealth  and  diversity  of  our  own  images.’  The 
contributions  are  of  a  consistently  impressive  standard;  I  was  particularly  struck 
by  the  sections  on  images  of  age  and  of  disability  by  Micheline  Mason,  Sue 
Hancock,  and  Kirsten  Hearn,  and  by  a  useful  survey  of  films  about  lesbians 
by  Caroline  Sheldon.  The  authors  are  attentive  to  the  dangers  of  their  form 
of  research,  which  they  see  as,  first,  perpetuating  the  stereotypes  investigated 
(women  as  either  black  or  disabled  or  lesbian),  secondly,  isolating  media 
coverage  from  the  context  of  the  history  of  a  specific  oppression  (e.g.  deafness), 
and  finally  insufficient  recognition  that  such  oppressions  are  likely  to  be  shared 
by  women  and  men. 

Maggie  Humm’s  very  useful  Annotated  Critical  Bibliography  of  Feminist 
Criticism  groups  907  entries  (covering  from  around  1969  to  1985)  into  eight 
often  overlapping  categories,  with  material  arranged  chronologically  in  each. 
The  ‘criticism’  of  the  title  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘critique’,  and  entries 
include  all  British  and  American  academic  feminist  writing  which  meets  Humm’s 
criteria  for  ‘feminist’.  No  YWES  contributor  will  argue  with  Humm  that  ‘the 
problem  of  when  to  stop  and  omitting  some  crucial  reference  is  every 
bibliographer’s  nightmare’;  however,  I  must  protest  at  the  omission  of  Juliet 
Mitchell’s  and  Jacqueline  Rose’s  Feminine  Sexuality  (1982),  and  of 
‘psychoanalysis’  as  a  category  in  the  subject  index.  What  counts  as  feminism, 
and  the  relationship  between  feminist  theory/criticism  and  women’s  studies, 
are  practical  problems  determining  the  external  and  internal  boundaries  of 
Humm’s  bibliography. 

They  form  the  central  issue  of  NLFT s  special  issue  ‘Feminist  Directions’, 
most  of  which  is  devoted  to  responses  to  a  provocative  paper  by  Ellen  Messer- 
Davidow,  ‘The  Philosophical  Bases  of  Feminist  Literary  Criticisms’  (19.63-103). 
Such  basic  discussion  of  what  feminism  is  about  cuts  across  personal  convictions 
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and  causes  friction  as  inevitably  as  the  male  feminism  debate,  taken  up  here 
by  Rowena  Fowler  in  ‘Feminist  Criticism:  The  Common  Pursuit’  (19.51-62). 
The  problem  of  the  style  and  mode  of  feminist  writing  is  discussed  by  Jane 
Tompkins  in  ‘Me  and  My  Shadow’  (19.169-78),  where  she  defines  a  recognizable 
‘authority  effect’  and  laments  the  exclusion  of  emotion  from  academic  discourse: 
‘as  I  read  the  list  “subject  matters,  methods  of  reasoning,  and  epistemology,” 
the  words  will  not  go  down’,  she  declares,  with  reference  to  ‘Ellen’s’  paper. 
The  more  the  use  of  Christian  names  creeps  into  semi-formal  academic  discourse 
(it  is  frequent  in  Men  in  Feminism),  the  more  the  traditional  male  use  of 
surnames  seems  precisely  a  symptom  of  Tompkins’s  ‘pretense’  that  bypasses 
the  presence,  feelings,  and  needs  of  the  reader  or  person  discussed.  Doubtless 
the  place  of  ethics  in  feminist  theory  should  itself  be  theorized,  if  only  to 
undercut  the  embarrassment  and  the  connotations  of  piousness  that  at  present 
make  it  difficult  to  speak  of,  as  Tompkins  is  self-consciously  aware.  Finally, 
Cary  Nelson,  in  a  powerful  defence  of  French  feminism  (‘Feminism,  Language 
and  Philosophy’,  19.117-28),  makes  the  point  that  ‘if  there  is  no  simple  way 
to  get  feminism  right,  given  its  diversity,  there  are  many  ways  to  get  it  wrong’. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  simplest  way  of  getting  feminism  wrong  is  to  try  to 
police  its  boundaries  -  to  enclose  or  offer  advice  from  without,  to  exclude  or 
devalue  from  within.  At  the  very  least  feminists  might  acknowledge  the  moral 
claims  of  feminist  positions  theoretically  incompatible  with  their  own  -  and 
might  problematize  their  own  claims  accordingly.  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak, 
who  describes  her  task  in  In  Other  Worlds:  Essays  in  Cultural  Politics  as 
‘investigating  the  hidden  ethico-political  agenda  of  differentiations  constitutive 
of  knowledge  and  judgment’,  demonstrates  quite  superbly  how  this  might  be 
done  in  her  new  essay:  ‘A  Literary  Representation  of  the  Subaltern:  A  Woman’s 
Text  from  the  Third  World’,  a  reading  of  a  Bengali  story  translated  by  herself, 
Mahasweta  Devi’s  Breast-Giver.  Spivak  sets  up  an  extremely  to-the-point 
discussion  of  what  is  at  stake  in  reading  this  text  against  the  author’s  stated 
intention  for  its  meaning.  Her  method  is  to  make  the  readings  ‘critically 
“interrupt”  each  other’  and  ‘bring  each  other  to  crisis’:  ‘the  teacher  of  literature, 
because  of  her  institutional  subject-position,  can  and  must  “re-constellate” 
the  text  to  draw  out  its  use.  She  can  and  must  wrench  it  out  of  its  proper  context 
and  put  it  within  alien  arguments.’  However,  once  placed  in  this  context  (defined 
as  ‘Western  Marxist-Feminism,  Western  Liberal  Feminism,  and  French  high 
theory  of  the  Female  body’),  the  text  may  well  show  up  some  of  their  limits 
and  limitations,  with  ‘implications  for  the  current  and  continued  subalternization 
of  so-called  “third-world”  literatures’.  Not  least  of  the  problems  so  raised  is 
the  appropriation  by  liberal  first-world  feminists  of  third-world  texts  in 
translation  for  their  women’s  writing  courses.  Liberal,  socialist,  and  radical 
feminists  beware.  Nevertheless,  I  would  find  the  ideologically  unimpeachable 
Spivak  more  palatable  if  she  were  a  little  less  skilled  at  putting  absolutely 
everybody  in  the  wrong. 


8.  Historical  and  Materialist  Criticism 

The  very  effort  to  Forget  Foucault  expended  by  Jean  Baudrillard  keeps  his 
bete  noire  more  firmly  than  ever  within  our  theoretical  consciousness;  and  this 
is  hardly  surprising.  More  than  most  French  theoreticians,  Foucault  successfully 
straddled  the  divide  between  theory  and  history,  high-falutin  philosophical 
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meditation  and  tenacious  empirical  and  archival  research.  Deeply  hostile  to 
Marxism,  he  none  the  less  confronted  Marxists  on  what  they  recognized  as  their 
own  ground -the  ‘repressive  state  apparatuses’  of  asylums,  prisons,  and  of 
power  in  general,  rather  than  the  Great  Books  of  the  Western  philosophical 
tradition;  Marxists  have  accordingly  had  to  take  the  weight  of  Foucault’s  work 
in  a  way  they  have  sometimes  evaded  in  the  case  of  Derrida,  Kristeva,  and  others. 
Nor  is  this  true  only  of  Marxists.  Alan  Megill  charts  ‘The  Reception  of  Foucault 
by  Historians’  ( JHI  117-41).  Not  only  will  Foucault  not  be  forgotten,  even 
after  a  polemic  as  lively  as  Baudrillard’s,  but  he’s  very  specifically  revived  in 
our  memories  this  year  by  the  appearance  of  still  more  of  his  work  in  translation. 
The  early  Mental  Illness  and  Psychology  is  now  available,  as  is  the  very  late 
The  Care  of  the  Self,  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  Sexuality.  If  the  former, 
working  contradictorily  both  within  and  against  psychoanalysis,  will  be  of 
interest  mainly  to  Foucault  devotees,  the  latter  has  a  more  general  value. 
Foucault  here  moves  from  Greece  to  Rome,  ranging  across  the  body  of  classical 
moral  reflection  to  reveal  an  increasing  anxiety  over  questions  of  pleasure  and 
sexuality,  and  a  corresponding  transformation  of  the  earlier  Greek  ‘care’  of 
the  self  into  a  fully  fledged  ‘culture’  thereof.  Opening  with  a  vivid  account 
of  Roman  ‘oneiro-criticism’,  the  book  charts  the  ways  in  which  the  self  in  this 
culture  becomes  constituted  as  an  object  of  knowledge  and  action -this 
comprising  the  body  of  moral  thought  which,  in  a  subsequent  phase,  Christians 
would  work  into  their  own  schemes.  But  whether  we  shall  see  Foucault  himself 
treat  that  later  period  in  full  is  as  yet  far  from  clear,  and  this  may  after  all 
be  the  last  posthumous  volume  of  his  Sexuality  enterprise.  I  suggested  above 
that  ‘modernism  at  the  level  of  theory’  might  be  a  possible  characterization 
of  poststructuralism;  and  one  would  expect  much  material  germane  to  that 
theme  in  Foucault / Blanchot  (MITP),  in  which  theorist  and  modernist  grapple 
with  each  other’s  work:  Foucault  writes  on  ‘Maurice  Blanchot:  The  Thought 
from  Outside’,  while  Blanchot  responds  with  ‘Michel  Foucault  as  I  Imagine 
Him’.  But  the  book  has  not  been  available  for  review. 

Georg  Lukacs,  in  contrast  to  Foucault’s  high  visibility,  seems  to  simmer  just 
below  the  surface  of  contemporary  theoretical  debate;  much  out  of  favour  for 
his  general  philosophical  and/or  literary  positions,  he  none  the  less  can’t  be 
ignored  altogether.  A  chapter  of  his  early  Evolution  of  Modern  Drama  (1908) 
on  ‘The  Heroic  Age:  Hebbel  to  Ibsen’  is  reprinted  in  CCrit  (193-235),  with 
a  helpful  introduction  by  Stanley  Mitchell.  The  quality  of  this  piece,  which 
would  make  an  intriguing  contrast  with  Raymond  Williams’s  own  treatment 
of  the  break  into  ‘modern’  drama,  makes  one  hope  that  a  publisher  will  soon 
put  the  work  out  in  its  entirety.  /VGChas  a  ‘Special  Section  on  Lukacs’,  which 
includes  a  set  of  personal  reflections  by  Istvan  Eorsi  (‘The  Unpleasant  Lukacs’, 
42.3-16),  a  searching  examination  of  the  crucial  but  much  contested  concept 
of  ‘romantic  anti-capitalism’  by  Michael  Lowy  (‘Naphta  or  Settembrini?:  Lukacs 
and  Romantic  Anti-Capitalism’,  17-31),  and  in  which  Peter  U.  Hohendahl 
charts  the  differences  over  artistic  representation  between  Adorno  and  Lukacs 
in  ‘Art  Work  and  Modernity:  The  Legacy  of  Georg  Lukacs’  (33-49).  In  a  highly 
original  piece  of  scholarship  in  an  earlier  issue  of  NGC  (‘From  Dialectical  to 
Normative  Specificity:  Reading  Lukacs  on  Film’,  40.35-61),  Tom  Levin 
assembles  Lukacs’s  scattered  writings  on  film  and  shows  their  bearing  on  the 
general  development  of  his  aesthetic  positions.  Finally,  Darko  Suvin  in  ‘Lukacs: 
Horizons  and  Implications  of  the  “Typical”  Character’  ( SocT  16.97-123)  brings 
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Lukacs’s  writings  on  the  novel  into  line  with  contemporary  narratological 
accounts  of  ‘narrative  agents’.  Suvin’s  tone  throughout  this  piece  nicely  captures 
that  twinned  sense  of  awe  and  exasperation  which  at  present  seems  to 
characterize  much  writing  on  the  great  founder  figure  of  Western  Marxism: 
‘Lukacs  is  simultaneously  so  important  and  so  infuriating  because  he  almost 
hit  the  right  approach  to  narrative  fiction,  he  just  missed  it.’ 

An  Unmastered  Past  is  a  set  of  autobiographical  reflections  by  Leo 
Lowenthal,  probably  the  most  consistently  underrated  member  of  the  Frankfurt 
School.  Edited  by  Martin  Jay  and  prefaced  with  ‘A  Felicitation’  by  Jurgen 
Habermas,  the  book  contains  essays  and  interviews  which  attractively  combine 
reminiscence  and  theoretical  reflection.  There  are  moving  memoirs  of  Adorno 
and  Benjamin  which  do  much  to  illuminate  the  tangled  and  controversial 
relationship  of  these  two  in  the  1930s,  sombre  accounts  of  ‘The  Utopian  Motif 
in  Suspension’  and  the  failure  of  the  German  Left,  a  sharp  polemic  ‘Against 
Postmodernism’,  and  a  strong  piece  on  the  ‘Sociology  of  Literature  in 
Retrospect’,  in  which  Lowenthal  addresses  his  own  main  area  of  cultural 
concern.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  valuable  book  will  begin  a  necessary 
revaluation  of  his  contribution  to  the  general  Frankfurt  project,  which  is 
energetically  defended  by  Peter  Osborne  and  Peter  Dews  in  ‘The  Frankfurt 
School  and  the  Problem  of  Critique’  (RadP  45.2-12).  They  argue  that  Joseph 
McCarney’s  account  of  Frankfurtism  as  primarily  ‘a  system  of  negative 
evaluation’  in  fact  ‘seriously  distorts  the  basic  character  of  their  project’. 

Lowenthal’s  former  colleagues  Adorno,  Marcuse,  and  Benjamin  have  never 
been  short  of  attention.  Adorno’s  Philosophy  of  Modern  Music  is  now  available 
in  paperback.  His  work  is  subject  to  hostile  attention  in  Richard  Allen’s  ‘Critical 
Theory  and  the  Paradox  of  Modernist  Discourse’  (69-85)  in  the  special  issue 
of  Screen  on  Postmodernism.  For  in  Allen's  view,  both  Adorno  and  Jean 
Baudrillard  ‘go  wrong  when  historically  contingent  features  of  the  social  realm, 
increasing  reification  and  the  commodification  of  culture,  are  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  a  trans-historical,  trans-contextual  conception  of  meaning’.  But 
it  is  then  given  a  qualified  defence  by  Pauline  Johnson’s  ‘An  Aesthetics  of 
Negativity/An  Aesthetics  of  Reception’  (7VGC  42.51-70).  Johnson  rehearses 
Hans-Robert  Jauss’s  famous  critique  of  Adorno,  and  concludes  that  in  spite 
of  the  limits  of  what  has  sometimes  been  termed  Adorno’s  ‘strategy  of 
hibernation’,  Jauss  cannot  finally  answer  the  charges  of  relativism  with  which 
Adorno -or  rather  the  Adornians  -  tax  him. 

Walter  Benjamin  is  well  served  by  Michael  W.  Jennings’s  Dialectical  Images. 
This  is  an  impressively  researched  study  (disposing  in  passing  of  the  myth  that 
Benjamin  was  a  largely  outcast  and  unpublished  critic  in  the  1920s  and  1930s), 
and  is  as  concerned  as  was  its  subject  to  break  down  many  of  the  received 
dichotomies  of  our  culture,  above  all  that  between  literary  criticism  and 
philosophy.  A  major  aim  of  Jennings’s  study  is  thus  to  show  how,  for  Benjamin, 
‘the  investigation  of  the  work  of  art  could  become  a  branch  of  epistemology 
and  the  philosophy  of  history’  or,  as  Gershom  Scholem  put  it,  each  of 
Benjamin’s  literary  essays  describes  a  philosophy  of  its  object.  To  yoke 
philosophy  and  history  in  this  way,  however,  means  first  to  tackle  and  defeat 
a  long,  conflictual  history  of  Benjamin  interpretation  which  has  oscillatingly 
valorized  one  or  other  dimension  of  his  thought:  Scholem’s  ‘Jewish  mystic 
manque',  Adorno’s  ‘Frankfurtized’  Benjamin,  and  Terry  Eagleton’s 
emphatically  Brechtian  version  among  them.  Jennings  insists  that  there  is  ‘one 
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Benjamin’,  and  shows  this  paradoxical  unity-in-diversity  at  work  in  analyses 
of  the  Arcades  project  and  of  Benjamin’s  work  on  Baudelaire.  He  demonstrates 
conclusively  how  a  key  terminology  -  myth,  appearance,  name,  redemption  - 
remains  consistent  through  all  phases  of  the  oeuvre. 

A  special  issue  of  NGC  on  ‘Weimar  Film  Theory’  inevitably  devotes  much 
attention  to  Benjamin.  In  ‘Benjamin,  Cinema  and  Experience’  (40.179-224) 
Miriam  Hansen  contends  that  the  Screen  appropriation  of  Benjamin’s  celebrated 
essay  on  ‘The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction’  is  notably 
one-sided  and  tears  the  essay  out  of  its  own  immediate  political  context,  while 
Richard  W.  Allen’s  ‘Benjamin,  Adorno  and  Contemporary  Film  Theory’ 
(40.225-40)  claims  that  Adorno  and  Benjamin  offer  a  way  out  of  a  debate  on 
film  that  seems  to  have  become  sterilely  polarized  between  ‘the  argument  from 
ontology  and  the  argument  from  enunciation’,  between  Andre  Bazin  and 
Christian  Metz.  One  of  Benjamin’s  abiding  preoccupations,  the  works  of  Franz 
Kafka,  receives  full-scale  theoretical  treatment  in  Kafka  and  the  Contemporary 
Critical  Performance  edited  by  Alan  Udoff,  which  includes  among  many  other 
things  Rainer  Nagele  on  ‘Kafka  and  the  Interpretive  Desire’  and  a  translation 
of  Jacques  Derrida’s  ‘Devant  la  loi’.  The  Kafka-Benjamin  nexus  is  also 
important  to  Gabriel  Josipovici’s  The  Lessons  of  Modernism  (1977),  which 
is  now  reissued  in  paperback. 

If  Benjamin  happens  this  year  to  be  the  most  discussed  Frankfurter,  Herbert 
Marcuse  is  the  least.  His  thought  is  situated  politically  by  Alfons  Sollner  in 
‘Marcuse’s  Political  Theory  in  the  1940s  and  1950s’  ( Telos  74.65-78),  a  period 
which  was  a  crucial  determinant  in  Marcuse’s  subsequent  theorization  of  a  ‘one- 
dimensional’  society  and  culture.  His  early  and  distinctly  forbidding  Hegel’s 
Ontology  and  the  Theory  of  Historicity  (MITP)  is  now  out  in  English  but  was 
not  received  for  review. 

Later  German  representatives  of  a  ‘post-Frankfurt’  tradition  are  Peter  Szondi 
and  Jurgen  Habermas.  Szondi’s  Theory  of  the  Modern  Drama,  newly  translated 
by  Michael  Hays,  complements  his  On  Textual  Understanding  (YW  67.40). 
Inspired  by  Lukacs’s  Theory  of  the  Novel,  this  study  of  the  breakthrough  into 
modernist  drama  with  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  and  others  seems  to  me 
to  be  quite  justly  criticized  by  Steve  Giles  in  ‘Szondi’s  Theory  of  Modern  Drama’ 
(BJA  268—77):  ‘difficulties  and  ambiguities  in  [Szondi’s]  definition  of  drama’ 
mean  that  ‘the  radical  central  thesis  of  his  study,  according  to  which  modern 
drama  is  not  dramatic,  is  defused.’  Szondi  after  all  perhaps  never  quite  manages 
to  escape  from  the  cultural  nostalgia  that  he  necessarily  inherits  with  his 
Lukacsian  theoretical  framework. 

Jurgen  Habermas  now  features  in  the  Key  Sociologists  series  where  Michael 
Pusey  gives  a  concise  and  sound  account  of  the  overall  curve  of  his  career  to 
date,  but  the  major  Habermas  event  this  year  is  certainly  the  publication  in 
English  of  The  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Modernity.  In  this  massive  tome, 
Habermas  confronts  French  poststructuralism  and  its  immediate  forbears, 
including  Nietzsche,  Heidegger,  and  Bataille.  Though  many  of  these  pieces  have 
appeared  before,  the  overall  architecture  here  revealed  remains  impressive. 
Habermas  situates  today’s  debates  within  a  broad  historical  context,  showing 
how  current  pronouncements  of  the  ‘end  of  philosophy’  repeat  motifs  from 
an  earlier  crossroads  at  the  end  of  Hegelianism  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 
But  whereas  moves  made  then  by  Nietzsche  and  others,  and  mimed  today  by 
Foucault  and  Derrida,  tend  for  Habermas  to  repudiate  rather  than  reconstruct 
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reason  and  the  ideals  of  the  Enlightenment,  he  himself  offers  to  adumbrate 
the  terms  of  such  a  reconstruction  -  which  is  then  developed  in  full  in  the  two 
volumes  of  his  Theory  of  Communicative  Action.  Habermas  accordingly 
indicates  the  path  of  a  ‘determinate  negation’  of  subject-centred  reason  by 
‘reason  understood  as  communicative  action’;  and  the  book  closes  with  an 
almost  moving  evocation  of  the  ‘normative  content  of  modernity’  and  an 
attempt  to  release  its  utopian  potential  from  the  capitalist  systems-imperatives 
which  at  present  denature  it.  No  brief  notice,  clearly,  could  do  justice  to  this 
encyclopaedic,  rigorous  tome,  whose  full  theoretical  digestion  will  be  the  task 
of  many  years  (and  many  disciplines)  to  come;  poststructuralists  are  already 
muttering,  predictably,  that  Habermas  has  entirely  missed  the  point. 

Habermas’s  thought  is  also  central  to  a  special  issue  of  NGC  on  ‘Critiques 
of  the  Enlightenment’,  which  prints  his  own  ‘The  Idea  of  the  University’ 
(41.3-22)  and  Richard  Wolin’s  ‘Critical  Theory  and  the  Dialectic  of 
Rationalism’  (41.23-52).  Wolin  argues  that  Habermas’s  account  of  Critical 
Theory’s  own  efforts  to  provide  ‘normative  grounding’  to  social  critique  displays 
‘manifest  idiosyncracies’,  and  in  particular  neglects  the  eudaemonistic 
dimensions  of  human  happiness  which  his  Frankfurt  predecessors  better 
understood.  In  related  negative  vein,  ‘Hermetic  Bird:  Surrealists’  Answer  to 
Jurgen  Habermas’  ( Praxis  503-5)  is  a  mock  Surrealist  manifesto  in  which 
Michael  Lowy  and  others  challenge  Habermas’s  interpretation  of  surrealism 
as  a  mere  Benjaminesque  ‘loss  of  aura’.  In  more  conventional  academic  tones 
Randall  Collins’s  ‘Habermas  and  the  Search  for  Reason’  Semiotica  64.157-69) 
contends  that  Theory  of  Communicative  Action  ‘ought  to  be  treated  primarily 
as  a  project  in  philosophy’,  seeking  ‘to  take  back  some  of  the  territories  won 
from  epistemology  by  the  onslaught  of  Wittgenstein’.  Given  the  relative 
convergence  of  Wittgenstein’s  stress  on  ‘forms  of  life’  and  Habermas’s  defence 
of  (aspects  of)  the  ‘life-world’  as  against  reified  systems-imperatives,  this  doesn’t 
on  the  face  of  it  seem  very  likely. 

Marxist  traditions  other  than  the  German  continue  to  be  turned  to  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  some  of  the  impasses  of  the  latter.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  to  whom  an  impressive  effort  of  translation  and 
exegesis  continues  to  be  devoted.  His  Speech  Genres  and  Other  Late  Essays, 
edited  by  Caryl  Emerson  and  Michael  Holquist,  collects  six  relatively  short  works 
from  Aesthetics  of  Creative  Discourse,  first  published  in  Moscow  in  1979.  A 
long  essay  on  the  Bildungsroman  (all  that  remains  of  a  book  lost  in  the  Second 
World  War)  valuably  extends  the  available  corpus  of  Bakhtin  on  the  novel, 
while  ‘Extracts  from  Notebooks  of  1970-71’  show  the  master  at  work 
elaborating,  qualifying,  sharpening,  occasionally  abandoning  his  insights;  those 
who  find  Bakhtin’s  style  in  general  decidedly  stodgy  will  turn  with  relief  to 
these  fragments,  where  he  displays  (presumably  unconsciously)  an  occasionally 
almost  Nietzschean  gift  for  aphorism.  The  important  title  essay  extends  the 
Bakhtinian  theory  of  discourse  or  ‘translinguistics’,  that  aspect  of  his  work 
which  most  engages  literary  theorists  at  present.  Here  Bakhtin  once  more  tackles 
some  of  the  crippling  dichotomies  of  modern  literary  thought.  The  Russian 
Formalist  distinction  between  ordinary  and  poetic  language  must  be  seen  as 
graduated,  not  absolute;  for  it  is  from  the  enormous  ocean  of  extra-literary 
genres  that  specifically  poetic  ones  emerge  and  subsequently  retain  (or  lose) 
their  vitality.  This  stress  on  genre  also  defeats  Saussure’s  sharp  polarization 
of  langue  and  parole.  Saussure  overlooks  the  fact  that  parole  is  not 
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subjectivistically  ‘free’  (and  thus  scientifically  unstudiable)  but  rather  governed 
by  those  ‘forms  of  combination’  of  the  basic  forms  of  language  which  Bakhtin 
terms  ‘speech-genres’.  This  essay  reveals  Bakhtin  at  his  polemical  best,  and 
is  supplemented  by  smaller  pieces  -  ‘Response  to  a  Question  from  Novy  Mir ’ 
and  ‘Toward  a  Methodology  of  the  Human  Sciences’.  It  is  not  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  new  here,  but  rather  that  Bakhtin  now  resituates  the  concerns  of 
the  1930s  -  Dostoyevsky,  Rabelais,  the  theory  and  history  of  the  novel, 
‘speech’ -  within  a  more  consciously  philosophical  framework.  Another 
welcome  arrival  is  his  (or  Volosinov’s)  Freudianism:  A  Critical  Sketch,  edited 
by  Neal  H.  Bruss,  which  now  comes  out  in  paperback  -  doubtless  to  the  relief 
of  the  exponentially  increasing  number  of  research  students  working  on  Bakhtin 
and  his  school.  In  The  Linguistics  of  Writing  (Fabb  et  al.)  David  Lodge  situates 
us  ‘After  Bakhtin’  and  addresses  what  he  sees  as  the  crux  in  the  Russian’s  work: 
‘if  language  is  innately  dialogic,  how  can  there  be  monologic  discourse?’  In  ‘On 
the  Borders  of  Bakhtin:  Dialogization,  Decolonization’  ( OLR  59-85)  Graham 
Pechey  provocatively  argues  that  in  our  own  ‘post-print’  epoch  ‘fidelity  to 
Bakhtin  may  well  demand  of  us  a  reversal  of  the  procedure  whereby  he  takes  his 
stand  in  the  novel’  and  interprets  other  genres  in  its  light.  This  highly  intelligent 
article  then  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  concepts  of  a  Bakhtinian  trans¬ 
linguistics  have  ’migrated  through  literary  history  and  the  sociology  of  discourse 
to  found  a  cultural  theory  (or  theory  of  ideology)  of  global  pretensions’. 

Within  contemporary  theory,  Bakhtinian  carnival  and  polyphony  have  now 
largely  displaced  the  ascetic  rigours  of  Althusserian  theory-with-a-capital-T, 
and  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  suggested  in  Gregory  Elliott’s  Althusser, 
which  is  certainly  the  most  thorough  and  judicious  survey  of  this  key  body 
of  recent  Marxist  theory  that  we  have.  Elliott’s  is  a  meticulous  exposition, 
drawing  upon  much  untranslated  or  previously  inaccessible  material,  and 
relating  Althusser’s  theoretical  positions  to  political  debates  and  positions  within 
French  Communism.  If  Elliott  is  concerned  to  defend  his  subject  against  the 
violent  fulminations  of  an  Edward  Thompson,  his  subtitle  -  ‘The  Detour  of 
Theory’  -  none  the  less  concedes  the  essential  critical  case,  which  roughly 
follows  the  lines  of  that  made  trenchantly  by  Raymond  Williams  (see  YW 67.56). 
One  theorist  who  might  not  concede  it,  however,  is  Michael  Sprinker,  whose 
Imaginary  Relations  is  a  spirited  attempt  to  reaffirm  the  importance  of  Althusser 
for  today’s  debates.  Sprinker’s  book  falls  into  two  halves:  a  sharp  critique  of 
the  aesthetic  as  represented  by  writings  by  Ruskin,  Henry  James,  Hopkins,  and 
Nietzsche,  followed  by  an  attempt  to  redeem  the  category  of  the  aesthetic  for 
historical  materialism.  Yet  such  schizophrenia  is  more  ‘epochal’  than  personal, 
inhering  in  the  difficulties  of  Left  cultural  theory  in  today’s  cold  political  climate. 
Sprinker’s  ‘defence’  of  Althusser -a  finely  intelligent  and  almost  convincing 
one,  it  must  be  said  -  consists  in  relating  Althusser  on  ideology  to  Paul  de 
Man’s  later  and  more  politicized  writings.  If  de  Man  was  indeed  an  anti-Marxist, 
it  may  (Sprinker  suggests)  be  only  in  the  sense  that  Althusser  himself  was,  i.e. 
that  both  theorists  directed  their  fire  against  reductive  Hegelian  versions  of 
Marxism.  If  a  degree  of  conflation  seems  occasionally  to  be  going  on,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  some  sort  of  principled  conjunction,  rather  than  the  sterile 
polemics  of  the  past,  is  now  the  direction  in  which  the  de  Man/Marxism  debate 
should  be  going.  Valuable  discussions  of  Chicago  criticism,  Jameson’s 
historicism,  and  of  Althusser’s  engagement  with  Sartre  are  among  the  other 
items  this  rich  book  contains. 
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Another  French  figure  who  is  attracting  increasing  attention  here  is  Pierre 
Bourdieu.  In  a  special  issue  on  ‘Analytic  Aesthetics’  JAAC  prints  his  The 
Historical  Genesis  of  a  Pure  Aesthetic’  (46.201-10),  which  supplements  the 
immanent  deconstructive  critique  of  pure  aesthetic  essences  with  an  analysis 
of  their  construction  ‘in  the  history  of  the  artistic  institution’.  The  special  issue 
of  YFS  on  ‘Everyday  Life’  includes  Bourdieu’s  stimulating  ‘The  Invention  of 
the  Artist’s  Life’  (75-103),  and  a  section  introducing  work  by  a  distinguished 
Marxist  precursor  of  his,  Henri  Lefebvre,  still  too  little  known  outside  France. 
A  brief  encyclopaedia-style  article  on  ‘The  Everyday  and  Everydayness  (7-11) 
by  Lefebvre  himself  whets  our  appetites  for  more,  and  potentially  contributes 
a  distinctive  sociological  dimension  of  insight  into  current  debates  over 
postmodernism,  the  avant-garde,  and  the  ‘reintegration  of  art  into  social  praxis  . 

Michael  Sprinker’s  project  of  a  certain  ‘redemption’  of  the  aesthetic  is 
continued  in  Alan  Swingewood’s  Sociological  Poetics  and  Aesthetic  Theory, 
which  surveys  a  very  broad  spectrum  of  socio-cultural  criticism  in  quest  of  a 
sociology  of  literature  that  would  yet  remain  responsive  to  questions  of  aesthetic 
pleasure  and  value.  Michele  Barrett  explores  a  related  terrain  in  ‘Max  Raphael 
and  the  Question  of  Aesthetics’  (NLR  161.78-97),  using  the  art  historian’s 
writings  ‘to  re-open  the  question  of  a  materialist  aesthetics’;  her  choice  of  a 
way  in  to  the  topic  is  an  odd  one,  since  her  own  thoughts  are  vastly  more 
interesting  than  her  rather  tired  summaries  of  Raphael.  Tony  Bennett  strikes 
a  dissenting  note  in  ‘Really  Useless  “Knowledge”:  A  Political  Critique  of 
Aesthetics’  ( L&H  38-57),  in  which  he  argues  that  Marxism  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  universalizing  claims  -  ‘taste’  -  of  traditional  aesthetics.  This  of 
course  is  true,  but  misses  the  point  of  the  recent  ‘return’  to  the  aesthetic,  which 
is  much  more  concerned  with  issues  of  pleasure,  sensuousness,  the  body,  than 
with  Kant’s  disinterested,  judging  spectator.  This  may  be  the  appropriate  place 
to  mention  two  more  conventional  interventions  in  aesthetic  debates.  Anthony 
Savile’s  Aesthetic  Reconstructions  is  a  very  lucid  guide  to  the  foundational 
contributions  of  Lessing,  Kant,  and  Schiller,  while  Mary  A.  McCloskey’s  Kant’s 
Aesthetic,  at  a  more  advanced  conceptual  level,  probes  some  of  the 
insights  and  paradoxes  of  Kant’s  Third  Critique  -  including  perhaps  the 
central  difficulty  of  how  a  pleasure  which  is  supposed  to  be  ‘disinterested’ 
can  really  any  longer  be  considered,  by  any  normal  criteria,  to  be  a  ‘pleasure’ 
at  all. 

If  the  question  of  the  aesthetic  has  been  reopened  in  Marxism,  so  too  has 
the  issue  of  utopia -and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons.  Vincent  Geoghegan’s 
Utopianism  and  Marxism  (Methuen)  helpfully  surveys  the  field,  but  has  not 
been  available  for  review.  Utopias,  edited  by  Eugene  Kamenka,  also  covers 
the  topic  generally,  perhaps  most  helpfully  in  the  editor’s  own  essay  on 
‘Socialism  and  Utopia’,  which  maintains  that  ‘socialism  is  a  product  of  the 
Enlightenment  and  a  continuator  of  the  Utopian  tradition’,  and  J.  C.  Davis’s 
‘Utopia,  Science  and  Social  Science’.  Other  contributions  bear  upon  the  diverse 
historical,  literary-critical,  and  philosophical  aspects  of  what  will  certainly 
(especially  as  more  of  the  work  of  Ernst  Bloch  gets  translated)  be  one  of  the 
key  issues  of  theoretical  debate  in  years  to  come. 

If  William  Morris  is  clearly  our  own  major  utopian  cultural  theorist,  Raymond 
Williams  might  even  so  run  him  a  very  close  second.  In  ‘The  Future  of  English’ 
(NfN  3.14-25)  Williams  asks  what  becomes  of  university  English  syllabuses 
devoted  to  the  ‘major  print  period’  when  we  come  to  see  it  in  its  historical 
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relativity;  and  in  ‘Country  and  the  City  in  the  Modern  Novel’  ( SwR  1-11)  he 
turns  once  again  to  the  literary-formal  consequences  of  our  urban  modernity. 
In  a  major  intervention  on  ‘Language  and  the  Avant-Garde’  (in  Fabb  et  al.) 
Williams  distinguishes  between  two  tendencies  in  the  avant-garde:  that  which 
treats  language  as  ‘material  in  a  social  process’,  and  that  which  sees  it  ‘rather 
as  blocking  or  making  difficulties  for  authentic  consciousness’  or,  at  very  best, 
sees  it  still  as  no  more  than  a  medium  for  aesthetic  experiment  or  remaking. 
This  powerful  essay  is  one  of  a  set  of  late  articles  in  which  Williams  aims  to 
shift  the  terms  of  the  theoretical  debate  on  modernism  from  formal  to 
‘formational’  analysis  in  the  spirit  of  ‘cultural  materialism’.  A  near¬ 
contemporary  of  Williams,  to  whom  also  aesthetic  modernism  has  been  an 
abiding  preoccupation  but  whose  own  potential  contribution  to  cultural  thinking 
has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by  Williams’s  eminence,  is  John  Berger;  and 
it  is  good  to  see  that  MinnR  has  a  special  issue  (28)  devoted  to,  precisely,  ‘The 
Achievement  of  John  Berger’. 

Williams’s  prolific  former  student  Terry  Eagleton  this  year  brings  out  his 
first  novel,  Saints  and  Scholars.  Entertaining  fiction  it  may  be,  yet  it  engages 
incisively  with  the  themes  of  much  of  his  recent  theoretical  writing.  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein,  Nikolai  Bakhtin  (Mikhail’s  brother),  James  Connolly,  and 
Leopold  Bloom  all  contrive  to  bump  into  each  other  in  a  cottage  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  and  we  can  see  in  these  zany  encounters  a  continuation  of 
themes  already  present  in  ‘Wittgenstein’s  Friends’  in  Against  the  Grain  (Y W 
67.56),  as  well  as  in  the  succinct  treatment  of  ‘colonial  modernism’  in  Eagleton’s 
‘The  End  of  English’  ( TexP  1-9).  The  novel  intervenes,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
encounter  between  Marxism  and  modernism  that  has  been  under  way  since 
Lukacs,  Bloch,  and  Brecht  crossed  swords  in  the  1930s;  in  it,  as  we  might  expect 
from  Eagleton,  modernism  wins  out  over  its  realist  rival,  but  this  is  an 
exhilarating  formal  as  well  as  thematic  triumph.  Eagleton’s  work  is  subjected 
to  sharp  critique  in  ‘Living  Tissues/Dead  Ideas’  by  Charles  Bernstein  ( SocT 
16.24—35);  despite  his  ritual  obeisances  to  the  fertile  relationship  of  Brecht  and 
Benjamin,  Eagleton  does  not,  it  is  alleged,  ‘allow  for  literary  practice  influencing 
literary  theory’.  Will  Saints  and  Scholars,  one  wonders,  be  enough  of  itself 
to  refute  that  charge? 

Another  intervention  in  the  Marxism-Modernism  debate  comes  from  the 
prolific  young  Italian  critic  Franco  Moretti.  In  ‘The  Spell  of  Indecision’  (NLR 
164.27-33)  he  argues  persuasively  that  too  many  recent  radical  accounts  of 
modernism  are  based  on  theories  emanating  from  the  movement  itself,  thus 
dwindling  down  to  ‘little  more  than  a  left-wing  “apology  of  Modernism”  ’; 
he  then  takes  a  cool,  hard  look  at  the  phenomenon,  wondering  whether  the 
‘ironic  dominant’  of  modernist  literature  really  does  challenge  bourgeois 
hegemony  rather  than,  in  the  late  twentieth  century  in  particular,  belonging 
to  it.  But  Moretti’s  major  intervention  in  English  this  year  is  his  The  Way  of 
the  World:  The  ‘Bildungsroman  ’  in  European  Culture,  a  study  which  covers 
some  of  the  same  ground  as  Bakhtin’s  essay  on  Goethe  in  Speech  Genres  and 
Other  Late  Essays  (Emerson  and  Holquist).  With  the  Bildungsroman,  a  new 
category  -  ‘youth’  -  moves  to  and  has  since  remained  at  the  very  centre  of 
literary  attention,  ‘youth’  being  in  a  sense  the  concrete  poetic  figuration  of  the 
abstract  ‘modernity’  which  has  so  preoccupied  recent  theoretical  debate.  In 
this  fine  exercise  in  Lukacsian  genre-criticism  Moretti  pursues  the  ramifications 
of  his  chosen  form  through  Goethe,  Jane  Austen,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Flaubert, 
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Stendahl,  and  George  Eliot,  whose  Daniel  Deronda  ‘was  tempted  by  the 
impossible,  and  tried  to  capture  the  essence  of  a  new  historical  phase  with  the 
most  significant  symbolic  form  of  the  previous  age’  (I  would  go  further  and 
say  that  all  novels  since  Daniel  Deronda  have  perforce  been  rewritings  of  it). 
In  that  new  historical  phase,  with  its  multiple  institutional  and  theoretical 
decentrings  of  the  individual,  the  Bildungsroman,  ‘the  highest  artistic  convention 
ever  produced  by  modern  Western  society’,  fell  into  desuetude.  Yet  here  it  has 
at  least  found  its  perfect  commentator,  in  a  fertile  book  which  straddles  the 
divide  between  theory  and  literary  history  in  seeing  the  ‘novel  of  formation’ 
as  enacting  a  process  of  socialization  unique  to  a  very  specific  phase  of  capitalist 
society. 

American  materialist  criticism  is  ably  represented  by  John  Brenkman’s 
Culture  and  Domination  and  Gayatri  Chakravorty  Spivak’s  In  Other  Worlds. 
Brenkman’s  imposing  study  works  to  develop  a  ‘critical  hermeneutics’, 
performing  a  delicate  juggling  act  whereby  traditional  hermeneutics,  Marxism, 
and  psychoanalysis  each  salvage  the  others  from  egregious  immanent  defects. 
If  historical  materialism  reminds  hermeneutics  that  culture  is  always  enmeshed 
in  social  relations  of  power,  psychoanalysis  reveals  how  thin  the  Marxist  account 
of  subjectivity  has  always  been,  organized  as  it  was  around  notions  of  false 
consciousness,  superstructure,  and  ideology;  meantime  Marxism,  in  its  turn, 
recalls  Freudianism  to  the  social  rootedness  of  its  own  theoretical  mechanisms. 
This  is  a  substantial  and  satisfying  work  of  cultural  theory,  cashing  out  its 
theoretical  adjustments  in  discussions  of  Blake’s  ‘A  Poison  Tree’  (as  ‘concrete 
utopia’)  and  Goethe’s  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther  -  an  analysis  whose 
emphasis  on  ‘male  fantasy’  adds  a  further  dimension  to  Moretti’s  account  of 
the  novel  in  The  Way  of  the  World.  Gayatri  Spivak  has  now  at  last  produced 
the  book  that  admirers  of  her  essays  have  been  awaiting  for  so  long,  but  it 
is  on  the  whole  only  a  book  of  essays,  not  as  it  were  a  book  from  them.  Many 
very  well-known  pieces  (often  noted  individually  in  this  chapter)  are  here 
collected:  ‘Scattered  Speculations  on  the  Question  of  Value’,  ‘French  Feminism 
in  an  International  Frame’,  ‘Unmaking  and  Making  in  To  the  Lighthouse' 
among  them;  and  a  final  section  of  essays  on  ‘Entering  the  Third  World’  frames 
them  in  the  context  of  Spivak’s  current  theoretical  concerns.  This  third-world 
emphasis  has  a  substantial  decentring  effect  on  current  Anglo-American  theory, 
returning  Marxists  preoccupied  with  rescuing  the  superstructures  from  their 
‘vulgar’  comrades  to  the  hard  facts  of  imperialist  exploitation  and  oppression, 
and  taking  first-world  feminist  debates  into  a  harsher  context  where 
clitoridectomy  may  still  remain  a  significant  social  practice.  And  it  may  then 
be  Spivak’s  political  intention  of  ‘letting  the  subaltern  speak’  that  explains  the 
provisional,  edgy  form  of  this  book,  as  repressed  historical  suffering  and  anger 
encounters  the  stately  protocols  of  first-world  academic  production. 

The  grand  old  master  of  American  radical  criticism,  Fredric  Jameson,  has 
already  been  noticed  many  times  over  in  this  chapter.  His  work  is  subject  to 
a  sharp  critique  in  Broom  Anderson’s  ‘The  Gospel  According  to  Jameson’  ( Telos 
74.116-25)  which  concludes  that  for  all  its  power  and  originality  Jameson’s 
work  ‘will  make  things  weigh  a  bit  less,  be  a  bit  less  real,  through  his  ultimate 
denial  of  conflict  and  opposition’.  This  is  fair  enough,  but  comes  a  little  oddly 
from  a  Telos  contributor,  since  that  journal  itself  has  long  been  in  thrall  to 
precisely  the  Hegelian-Marxist  tradition  that  accounts  for  Jameson’s  capacious 
political  equanimity. 
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The  new  paradigm  of  historical  and  materialist  -  but  non-Marxist  -  cultural 
thought  in  America,  ‘new  historicism’,  is  ably  defended  by  Stephen  Greenblatt 
in  ‘Towards  a  Poetics  of  Culture’  (So/L4  3-15);  he  steers  a  nimble  tightrope  path 
between  poststructuralism  and  Marxism,  claiming  the  virtues  of  each  but  dis¬ 
owning  the  limits  of  both.  Jim  Merod’s  The  Political  Responsibility  of  the  Critic 
speaks  for  and  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  socially  concerned  first-world  critic  who, 
unlike  Jameson  or  Spivak,  has  neither  a  class  nor  a  third-world  tradition  as  a  base 
in  which  to  ground  his  or  her  critique.  Instead,  Merod  seeks  to  generate  a  self¬ 
critique  of  criticism,  calling  it  back  to  a  broad  concern  for  the  production  of 
culturally  critical,  nonconformist  consciousness.  Which  is  all  very  generous  and 
occasionally  even  quite  moving  in  its  rhetoric,  but  in  the  current  wintry  political 
climate  in  the  West  the  function  of  ‘critical  intellectual’  is  going  to  need  rather 
more  substance  to  sustain  it  than  Merod’s  left-liberal  decency  has  at  its  disposal. 

Two  works  survey  the  relations  between  theory  and  history  in  the  United 
States.  Criticism  in  Society,  edited  by  Imre  Salusinszky,  is  a  collection  of 
expansive,  chatty,  occasionally  zany  interviews  with  major  American 
theoreticians  -  with  Frank  Kermode,  as  Wallace  Stevens  enthusiast,  and 
Jacques  Derrida,  as  the  instigator  of  U.S.  deconstruction,  being  granted 
honorary  nationality  for  the  duration.  Edward  Said  and  Frank  Lentricchia  are 
predictably  insistent  about  the  ‘worldliness’  of  texts;  J.  Hillis  Miller  accepts 
that  English  teachers  may  train  the  odd  future  director  of  the  CIA,  but  then 
seeks  to  scale  down  politics  into  ‘ethics’,  a  much  more  manageable  ‘face-to- 
face’  situation;  Geoffrey  Hartman  is  benignly  distant  about  the  whole  issue 
of  historical  ‘context’,  while  Harold  Bloom  is  violently  hostile  to  those  whom 
he  dubs  the  ‘slum-lords’  of  contemporary  criticism;  Barbara  Johnson  is  the 
token  woman  (and  has  a  dog  called  Nietzsche),  but  Fredric  Jameson  is 
unaccountably  omitted.  While  one  may  not  actually  glean  all  that  much  that 
is  new  from  the  book,  it  is  a  fascinating,  occasionally  scurrilous  read,  and  was 
aptly  described  by  one  reviewer  as  the  ‘first  fanzine  for  literary  theorists’.  Murray 
Krieger’s  anthology,  The  Aims  of  Representation,  is  a  more  solemn  affair,  but 
contains  much  important  material.  Offering  in  its  subtitle  to  catch  the  shifts 
in  recent  theory  -  ‘Subject/Text/History’  -  the  book  exactly  exemplifies  that 
motif  of  a  ‘return’  to  history  and  ideology  which  this  chapter  began  by  invoking. 
In  a  characteristically  ‘postmodern’  keynote  essay  Jean-Franfois  Lyotard 
continues  to  wage  a  one-man  war  on  the  grands  recits  of  Western  history  and 
metaphysics.  John  Carlos  Rowe  and  David  Carroll  both  challenge  him  on  this, 
the  latter  linking  Lyotard’s  (anti-)themes  to  certain  dangers  of  formalism  which 
also  befall  Mikhail  Bakhtin’s  related  concept  of  ‘heteroglossia’.  Anthony 
Giddens  and  Wolfgang  Iser  (in  very  different  ways)  see  speech-act  theory  as 
potentially  overcoming  the  binary  division  of  textuality  and  activism, 
deconstruction  and  Marxism  (though  it  must  be  said  that  despite  such  hopes 
speech-act  theory  has  never  quite  lived  up  to  its  early  literary  promise).  Dominick 
LaCapra,  in  a  typically  lucid,  eloquent  essay,  ranges  over  the  whole  field  of 
current  debate  but  evinces,  in  his  editor’s  words,  ‘a  certain  impatience  to  get 
beyond  Derrida’  and  too  glib  an  assumption  about  the  political  progressiveness 
of  Bakhtinian  carnival.  Another  focus  for  contributors  to  this  indispensable 
volume  is  the  problematic  state  of  Marxist  theory,  above  all  in  relation  to  culture: 
Stephen  Greenblatt  questions  the  terms  of  Jameson’s  demarcation  of  ‘the 
aesthetic’,  while  Mark  Poster  counsels  a  theoretical  revisionist  shift  from  ‘mode 
of  production’  to  ‘mode  of  information’. 
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Two  other  studies  devote  themselves  to  pushing  beyond  the  ‘formalism’  of 
some  recent  theory.  In  The  Pragmatics  of  Literature  Marcello  Pagnini  presses 
beyond  immanent  approaches  to  textual  systems  to  a  fuller  sense  of  their 
imbrication  in  history  -  their  own  and  ours.  This  latter  stress  arises  from 
Pagnini‘s  novel  definition  of  literariness  as  the  decoding  or  ‘introjection’  of 
written  communication.  If  the  psychoanalytic  implications  of  this  suggestive 
metaphor  are  not  developed  here  (the  work  of  Melanie  Klein  might  have  been 
aptly  evoked),  the  emphasis  on  the  reader  is  none  the  less  fleshed  out  by 
Pagnini’s  extension  of  this  model  of  the  ‘literary’  to  anthropological  accounts 
of  early  theatrical  performances.  While  such  general  theories  are  inevitably  likely 
to  strike  us  as  somewhat  ad  hoc  and  speculative,  they  do  at  least  show  just 
how  fertile  the  approach  to  texts  via  pragmatics  may,  at  this  particular  juncture 
of  our  literary-theoretical  discontents,  turn  out  to  be.  In  History,  Politics,  and 
the  Novel  Dominick  LaCapra  develops  his  case  for  a  productive  crossbreeding 
of  literary  theory  and  historiography  by  focusing  on  the  most  traditionally 
historical  of  all  literary  modes  -  which  is  likely  to  strike  some  readers,  the 
present  one  included,  as  a  slightly  soft  option.  In  a  series  of  readings  ranging 
from  Stendhal  to  William  Gaddis,  LaCapra  adopts  a  broadly  Bakhtinian 
approach,  foregrounding  carnivalesque  motifs  and  seeking  a  mode  of  reading 
which  ‘may  help  to  create  a  viable  interaction  between  structure  and  play  in 
modern  society -or,  more  specifically,  between  productive  work  and 
carnivalesque  forces’.  Such  a  hermeneutics  stresses  the  contestatory,  rather  than 
symptomatic,  dimension  of  its  chosen  texts,  seeing  Virginia  Woolf’s  To  the 
Lighthouse,  say,  as  challenging  rather  than  inertly  exemplifying  the  very  binary 
distinction  between  ‘real’  time  and  the  hermetic,  autonomous  time  of  the 
modernist  artefact  which  has  often  been  invoked  in  critique  of  the  novel.  Clear 
and  painstaking,  LaCapra’s  prose  won’t  set  many  readers’  pulses  racing,  but 
his  book  is  all  the  same  an  important  contribution  to  that  ‘post-theory’  return 
to  the  historical  that  characterizes  much  of  our  most  energetic  literary  thinking. 
Suzanne  Gearhart  discusses  LaCapra  in  ‘History  as  Criticism:  The  Dialogue 
of  History  and  Literature’  ( Diac  iii. 56-65)  in  terms  which  precisely  capture 
this  general  shift:  ‘At  a  time  when  many  are  calling  for  a  “return  to  history” 
and  a  rejection  of  both  “theory”  and  a  manner  of  reading  and  framing  questions 
that  has  come  to  be  associated  with  it,  LaCapra’s  work  reminds  us  that  history 
itself  has  been  irrevocably  transformed  by  the  theoretical  debates  of  the  recent 
past.’ 

Finally,  three  more  miscellaneous  works  should  be  noticed  here.  Krishna 
Rayan  develops  the  quasi-theoretical  notion  of  ‘suggestion’  as  a  periodizing 
device  in  his  Text  and  Sub-Text:  Suggestion  in  Literature,  a  book  printed  on 
the  cheapest-looking  paper  I  have  ever  seen.  Suggestion,  in  Rayan’s  view,  is 
definitive  of  the  modernist  text,  a  contention  he  seeks  to  prove  by  tracing 
treatments  of  the  Thomas  a  Becket  theme  from  Tennyson  through  Eliot  to 
Anouilh;  the  book  also  contains  analyses  of  Yeats,  some  contemporary  poetry, 
and  of  the  theme  of  ‘homecoming’  in  the  novels  of  Thomas  Hardy.  David 
Holbrook’s  The  Novel  and  Authenticity  operates  within  the  ambit  of  a 
‘philosophical  anthropology’  which  ‘attempts  to  devise  a  form  of  psychotherapy 
which  is  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  Martin  Heidegger,  known  as  Daseins- 
analysis’.  It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  Dosems-analysis  is  here  a  pretext 
for  a  violent  screed  against  most  aspects  of  contemporary  culture,  stemming 
directly  from  F.  R.  Leavis’s  very  worst  later  phase.  Authenticity  has  been  and 
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gone  with  the  ‘great  tradition’  of  the  novel  that  Leavis  sketched  (Austen  and 
James  are  singled  out  for  particularly  honorific  treatment  here);  what  we  poor 
unfortunates  are  left  with  today  is  ‘Falsity  in  the  Modern  Novel’.  There  is  a 
sad  disjunction  indeed  between  Holbrook’s  weighty  and  often  interesting 
theoretical  apparatus  and  the  crashing  conservative  banality  of  his  literary 
judgements.  Culture /Criticism/ Ideology,  edited  by  Stuart  Peterfreund,  is  an 
attractive  little  publication:  its  most  relevant  contents  are  Gretchen  van  Slyke’s 
‘Cultural  Charisma:  Baudelaire  and  Bourdieu’,  which  uses  Bourdieu’s  theme 
of  ‘distinction’  to  focus  Baudelaire’s  ambivalences  towards  the  bourgeoisie  in 
his  Salons  of  1845  and  1846,  and  Gerry  O’Sullivan’s  ‘Strategies  of  Power  in 
Aristotle’s  Poetics' ,  which  suggests  that  ‘a  good  deal  of  what  is  regarded  as 
foundational  to  Western  culture  in  the  classical  legacy  inhabits  not  the  realm 
of  pure  ideas,  but  rather  the  realm  of  civic  and  social  pragmatism - 
philosophical  thought  exercised  not  so  much  in  the  name  of  truth  as  in  the  name 
of  power,  its  establishment,  and  its  perpetuation’.  And  this  pithy  formulation 
which  focuses  so  general  a  shift  in  literary  theory  from  logic  to  eristics  seems 
to  be  an  appropriate  one  on  which  to  close. 
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This  chapter  has  nine  sections:  1.  General;  2.  History  of  English  Linguistics; 
3.  Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (Including  Creolistics);  4.  Phonetics, 
Phonology,  and  Orthography;  5.  Morphology;  6.  Syntax;  7.  Vocabulary  and 
Semantics;  8.  Onomastics;  9.  Stylistics.  The  sections  are  apportioned  as  follows: 
section  1  by  D.  Burnley,  sections  2  and  4  by  M.  MacMahon,  sections  5  and 
6  by  F.  Colman,  section  3  by  K.  Turner,  section  7  by  J.  Dor,  section  8  by 
R.  Coates,  and  section  9  by  P.  Simpson. 


1.  General 

1987  saw  the  appearance  of  two  useful  bibliographies  of  English  Language 
studies.  One,  by  Jacek  Fisiak,  is  an  enlarged  and  updated  edition  of  earlier  work 
(YW  64.32),  and  is  primarily  directed  towards  the  history  of  the  language;  the 
other,  by  Helga  Hohlein,  Peter  H.  Marsden,  and  Clausdirk  Pollner,  is  broader 
in  extent  but  less  exhaustive  in  coverage.  Despite  its  historical  orientation  the  Fisiak 
bibliography  includes  numerous  references  to  studies  of  the  modern  language,  and 
has  a  section  on  sociolinguistics  in  addition  to  the  historically  arranged  ones  on 
bibliographies,  Festschriften,  general  works,  histories  of  English,  the  language 
of  individual  authors,  lexicography,  orthography,  phonology,  grammar,  word- 
formation,  vocabulary  and  semantics,  names,  foreign  influence,  and  dialects  and 
varieties.  An  index  of  authors  and  editors  is  provided.  This  bibliography  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  English  language  studies,  but,  regrettably,  practical 
experience  has  shown  that  its  accuracy  in  citing  references  is  not  above  reproach. 
Hohlein,  Marsden,  and  Pollner’s  bibliography  is  intended  as  an  overview  of 
scholarship  for  German  undergraduates,  but  will  serve  as  an  aide-memoire  for 
anyone  in  the  field.  It  is  largely  devoted  (although  not  restricted)  to  book-length 
studies,  and  contains  sections  on  bibliographies  and  reference  books,  linguistic 
methodology,  linguistic  history,  the  levels  of  analysis  (both  from  a  diachronic 
and  synchronic  viewpoint),  interdisciplinary  approaches  (for  example,  socio¬ 
linguistics  and  stylistics),  comparative  studies,  and  a  list  of  relevant  journals. 
Particularly  important  works  are  given  brief  annotations,  and  introductory 
readings  are  asterisked.  Inevitably,  one  can  quarrel  with  the  selection  of  these,  as 
also  in  the  periodicals  list,  where  CN is  mentioned,  but  neither  ChauR  nor  SAC, 
both  of  which  have  carried  much  more  substantial  articles  on  language.  Why, 
one  wonders,  are  the  important  works  of  F.  Wild  and  J.  Kerkhof  on  Chaucer’s 
language  omitted?  The  answer  seems  to  be  that  the  bibliography  reflects  the 
emphases  of  courses  taught  at  the  home  institution  of  its  compilers. 
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Two  general  works  aimed  at  a  broader  audience  deserve  mention.  The  first 
is  David  Crystal’s  admirable  Encyclopaedia  of  Language.  This  is  ostensibly 
a  tour  of  General  Linguistics  territory,  but,  intended  for  an  English-speaking 
audience,  and  using  many  examples  from  English,  it  finds  a  place  here.  Profusely 
illustrated,  attractively  produced,  it  contains  informative  and  up-to-date  brief 
articles  on  a  broad  range  of  topics,  each  of  which  leaves  the  casual  reader  with 
a  desire  to  know  more:  a  true  testimony  to  its  success.  Sidney  Greenbaum’s 
Good  English  and  the  Grammarian  is  founded  on  the  presupposition  of  the 
general  public  that  English  linguistics  exists  to  arbitrate  right  and  wrong  in 
English  usage.  Except  for  Chapter  4,  which  discusses  the  role  and  rationale 
of  the  Comprehensive  Grammar  of  English  (YW  66.91),  all  the  essays  have 
been  previously  published,  but  are  here  quite  coherently  brought  together. 
Topics  discussed  include  the  historically-founded  notion  of  correctness,  the 
varied  significances  of  the  word  grammar,  the  responsibility  of  the  grammarian 
to  the  community  of  language  users  (this  includes  some  prescriptivism,  renamed 
language  planning),  an  account  of  C.  C.  Fries’s  signals  model,  and  chapters 
on  the  corpus,  intuitional,  and  elicitation  methods  of  establishing  the 
grammatical  norm.  The  most  extended  treatment  is  allotted  to  the  last.  Both 
these  books  represent  simply  expressed,  accessible,  and  worthy  accounts 
rendered  to  the  public  by  distinguished  academic  linguists  about  what  it  is  that 
consumes  the  one’s  time  and  the  other’s  taxes. 

Roger  Lass’s  new  history  of  the  language,  The  Shape  of  English, 
belongs  here,  but  has  found  a  home  in  section  3,  so  we  mention  instead 
the  reissue  of  W.  F.  Bolton’s  collection  of  essays  on  The  English  Language, 
first  published  in  1975,  now  re-edited  by  David  Crystal.  An  essay  by 
R.  C.  Alston  on  the  study  of  English  is  superseded  by  two  on  ‘The  Social 
Contexts  of  English’  and  ‘The  English  Language  or  the  English  Languages?’ 
by  Dick  Leith  and  Tom  McArthur  respectively;  the  latter  about  the  relationship 
between  the  Standard  and  World  varieties.  The  other  new  essay  is  one  on 
syntax  by  Michael  Garman,  which  replaces  that  by  T.  F.  Mitchell  in  the  original 
collection:  TG  and  Quirkian  formality  replace  the  Firthian  philology  of 
the  original.  Bibliographies  and  some  details  of  the  text  of  other  essays  are 
also  updated. 

Computational  linguistics  applied  to  English  is  an  important  development 
area  which  finds  no  obvious  slot  in  this  chapter.  In  the  sphere  of  natural  language 
processing,  there  is  space  here  only  to  mention  Michael  McTear’s  The  Articulate 
Computer,  which  is  a  clear  statement  of  some  of  the  problems  of  natural 
language  communication  with  the  computer.  The  question  of  why  anyone  should 
wish  to  communicate  with  a  computer  in  this  way  is  raised  only  to  be  dismissed. 
The  attempts  to  do  so  have,  however,  given  insights  into  the  structure  of  human 
knowledge  and  language,  emphasizing  from  another  viewpoint  the  importance 
of  pragmatics.  The  use  of  the  computer  in  corpus  research  has  more  title  to 
its  position  here.  The  Computational  Analysis  of  English,  edited  by  Roger 
Garside,  Geoffrey  Leech,  and  Geoffrey  Sampson,  consists  of  a  series  of  essays, 
by  members  of  the  team  which  developed  it,  on  the  automated  exploitation 
of  the  Lancaster/Oslo/Bergen  Corpus.  Accounts  are  given  of  the  development 
of  a  probabilistic  model  of  analysis  for  automatic  word-tagging,  and  subsequent 
parsing,  various  special  problems  in  input,  and  methods  of  validation  are 
discussed,  and  an  account  is  given  of  work  in  progress  on  the  distributional 
analysis  of  the  lexicon. 
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2.  History  of  English  Linguistics 

A  lot  has  been  happening  in  this  area.  The  publication  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Third  International  Conference  on  the  History  of  the  Language  Sciences, 
held  at  Princeton  in  1984,  has  provided  a  glut  of  papers,  edited  by  Hans  Aarsleff, 
Louis  G.  Kelly,  and  Hans-Josef  Niederehe.  They  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics, 
including  English  historiography,  the  majority  of  them  dealing  with  linguistics 
since  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  of  the  papers  given  at  a  conference  on 
grammar  and  philosophy,  held  in  Bologna  in  1984,  and  edited  by  Dino  Buzzetti 
and  Maurizio  Ferriani,  include  a  specific  English  historiographical  perspective. 
1984  also  saw  the  special  centenary  conference  in  Ottawa  in  memory  of  Edward 
Sapir:  the  papers  and  the  verbatim  transcripts  of  the  discussions  that  followed 
them,  edited  by  William  Cowan,  Michael  K.  Foster,  and  Konrad  Koerner,  are 
now  to  hand.  In  anticipation  of  another  centenary,  the  birth  of  Leonard 
Bloomfield  in  1887,  a  series  of  papers,  edited  by  Robert  A.  Hall  Jr  and  available 
in  both  book  and  journal  format,  celebrate  his  achievements.  And  linguistic 
historiography  shares  the  platform  with  lexicography  in  the  papers  contributed 
to  Herbert  Brekle’s  Festschrift,  edited  by  Brigitte  Asbach-Schnitker  and 
Johannes  Roggenhofer.  Added  to  that  are  various  journal  articles  and  other 
books.  We  review  the  material  in  more  or  less  chronological  order. 

An  elegant  and  authoritative  summary  of  medieval  grammar  is  provided  by 
Robert  Robins  in  his  ‘A  Contemporary  Evaluation  of  Western  Grammatical 
Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages’  in  Zur  Theorie  und  Methode,  edited  by  Peter 
Schmitter.  The  intended  readership  is  clearly  that  of  linguists  with  little  or  no 
background  in  medieval  linguistic  scholarship,  and  comparisons  with 
developments  (and  dead  ends)  in  modern  linguistic  studies  therefore  aid  the 
reader  to  appreciate  better  the  relevance  for  contemporary  linguistic  thinking 
of  some  of  what  was  being  written  about  language,  in  England  as  well  as 
elsewhere,  during  the  medieval  period.  In  his  preliminary  survey  of  medieval 
comments  (hardly  commentaries)  on  phonetics  (‘On  the  Extent  of  Phonetic 
Knowledge  in  the  Middle  Ages’,  in  Asbach-Schnitker),  Keith  Percival  sketches 
something  of  the  approach  to  the  phonetic  description  and  analysis  of 
consonants  and  vowels  that  can  be  culled  from  Priscian,  Isidore  of  Seville, 
Martianus  Capella  and  others.  The  only  English  person  to  be  introduced  into 
the  narrative  is  Robert  Grosseteste.  A  little  more  about  English  interest  in 
phonetics,  particularly  on  the  part  of  Alcuin  and  TElfric,  can  be  gleaned  from 
Horst  Weinstock’s  ‘  “Nomen”  and  “Potestas”  of  Medieval  Letters’  in  Studies 
in  Honour  of  Rene  Derolez,  edited  by  A.  M.  Simon-Vandenbergen. 

The  use  of  English  in  the  context  of  pedagogical  works  in  Latin  is  the  subject 
of  two  papers.  zElfric’s  translation  into  Old  English  of  parts  of  an  abridgement 
of  Priscian’s  Institutiones  Grammaticae  is  the  theme  of  Vivien  Law’s  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  England:  vElfric’s  “Exerceptiones  de  Arte  Grammatica  Anglice”  ’  (HEL 
47-71).  This  is  one  of  six  articles  in  this  issue  of  HEL  specially  devoted  to 
medieval  European  vernacular  grammars.  As  such,  some  of  its  tone  of 
exposition  is  deliberately  fairly  elementary,  but  the  critical  apparatus  is  one 
that  scholars  well  versed  in  this  area  will  find  useful.  The  contents  cover  the 
sources,  structure,  metalanguage,  and  transmission  of  the  Exerceptiones. 

The  title  of  Rita  Copeland’s  paper  ‘Vernacular  Translation  and  Instruction 
in  Grammar  in  Fifteenth-Century  England’  (in  Aarsleff)  is  a  little  too  narrow, 
and  also  somewhat  ambiguous.  Her  starting  point  is  actually  1346  and  John 
of  Cornwall’s  use  of  English  in  his  Speculum  Grammatical;  she  also  provides 
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comparative  material  on  the  use  of  the  vernacular  from  other  parts  of  Western 
Europe.  The  paper’s  most  interesting  thesis,  advanced  deliberately  cautiously, 
links  the  sudden  burgeoning  of  literary  translations  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 
century  with  the  increasing  use  at  this  time  of  English  as  the  medium  of 
grammatical  instruction. 

Already  the  first-fruits  of  the  international  bibliographical  project  on 
Renaissance  Linguistics  materials,  directed  by  Mirko  Tavoni,  are  available. 
Within  the  space  of  just  over  a  year,  more  than  thirty  scholars  have  contributed 
their  listings  of  secondary  literature  materials  for  a  wide  range  of  languages 
(including  English)  into  a  communal  database,  now  in  print.  The  power  of  the 
microcomputer  -  and  teamwork  -  should  be  a  lesson  to  us  all. 

Douglas  Kibbee’s  ‘Bilingual  Lexicography  in  the  Renaissance:  Palsgrave’s 
English-French  Lexicon  (1530)’  (in  Aarsleff)  analyses  the  grammatical  theory 
behind  Palsgrave’s  Leclarcissement ,  but  also  shows  the  importance  of  the 
work -and  by  implication  that  of  comparable  bilingual  vernacular 
dictionaries  -  for  paving  some  of  the  way  for  the  development  of  ‘logical 
grammar’  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  distinct  from  a  grammatical  model 
which  took  Latin  as  its  standard. 

Peter  Levins  has  long  been  recognized  by  philologists  as  an  important 
sixteenth-century  source  on  lexicographical  phonetics.  Gabriele  Stein’s  study, 
‘Peter  Levins:  A  Sixteenth-Century  English  Word-Formationalist’  (in  Asbach- 
Schnitker),  focuses  instead  on  a  hitherto  overlooked  aspect  of  his  work,  namely 
the  novelty  of  his  lexical  and  morphological  analysis  of  English  in  his  Manipulus 
Vocabulorum  of  1570. 

John  Lyly  is  the  subject  of  further  attention  this  year,  this  time  from  a  stylistic 
point  of  view,  in  Stephen  Jolly’s  ‘John  Lyly  and  the  Gorgianic  Figures:  The 
Rhetorical  Foundations  of  Euphuism’  ( Aspects  19-31).  Jolly  emphasizes  how 
Lyly’s  written  style  owed  much  to  his  oral  modes  of  formulation  and  delivery. 

A  useful  anthology  of  thirty-three  articles  on  Shakespearean  language,  all 
previously  published  and  mostly  dating  from  1965  onwards,  has  been  compiled 
by  Vivian  Salmon  and  Edwina  Burness.  The  items  are  organized  under  linguistic 
headings  such  as  vocabulary,  grammar,  and  punctuation.  Inevitably,  some 
articles  which  might  have  been  included  have  had  to  be  omitted,  mainly  because 
of  their  ‘heavy’  technical  linguistics  content.  But  even  the  most  zealous  anti¬ 
linguistics  scholar  within  the  field  of  literary  criticism  should  be  able  to  cope 
with  what  there  is.  Of  particular  historiographical  interest  are  Bridget  Cusack’s 
‘Shakespeare  and  the  Tune  of  the  Time’  and  Margreta  De  Grazia’s 
‘Shakespeare’s  View  of  Language:  An  Historical  Perspective’. 

The  remark  by  John  Donne  in  a  sermon  about  the  absence  of  a  present  tense 
in  biblical  Hebrew  and  the  psychological  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn  from 
it  has  been  noted  by  various  scholars.  Eugene  Hill,  in  ‘John  Donne’s  Moralized 
Grammar:  A  Study  in  Renaissance  Christian  Hebraica’  (in  Aarsleff),  suggests, 
from  a  study  of  some  of  the  available  sources,  that  Donne’s  opinion  was  based 
on  his  own  studies,  rather  than  something  he  copied.  Interesting,  but  not  as 
yet  conclusive. 

The  linguistic  insights  of  another  equally  well-known  cleric,  John  Wilkins, 
are  the  object  of  two  studies.  Frederic  Dolezal  demonstrates  the  close 
correspondence  between  the  principles  of  semantic  primitives  in  the 
Philosophical  Tables  in  Wilkins’s  Essay  of  1668  and  the  techniques  of  Nidean 
componential  analysis  (‘John  Wilkins  and  the  Development  of  a  Structural 
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Semantics’,  in  Aarsleff).  For  the  student  of  historical  lexicography,  this  is  an 
illuminating  and  important  paper.  Joseph  Subbiondo’s  ‘John  Wilkins’  Theory 
of  Articulatory  Phonetics’  (in  Aarsleff)  is  brief  and  mostly  in  summary  form, 
but  at  least  there  is  more  here  than  has  previously  been  available  in  print.  The 
innovation  by  one  of  Wilkins’s  contemporaries,  William  Holder,  in 
distinguishing  at  the  level  of  general  phonetics  between  voiced  and  voiceless 
consonants  (including  nasals  and  laterals)  is  the  subject  of  the  brief  article  by 
David  Abercrombie,  ‘Hylomorphic  taxonymy  and  William  Holder’  ( JIPA 
16.4-7). 

The  question  of  the  change  in  English  prose  style  in  the  seventeenth  century 
has  long  been  an  object  of  study  by  linguists  and  others.  Werner  Hiillen  has 
a  refreshingly  different  approach  to  it  in  his  ‘Style  and  Utopia.  Sprat’s  Demand 
for  a  Plain  Style,  Reconsidered’  (in  Aarsleff).  From  a  close  semantic  reading 
of  Sprat’s  text  using  a  concordance  methodology,  he  is  able  to  demonstrate 
that  the  key  terms  in  the  History  of  1667  to  do  with  the  virtues  of  a  ‘close, 
naked,  natural  way  of  speaking’  derive  from  a  consciously  utopian  concept 
of  society.  Less  wide-ranging  in  its  analysis  of  semantics  is  Thomas  Willard’s 
‘What  Is  Mystical  Language?’  (in  Aarsleff),  which  deals  with  the  meanings  of 
mystic  and  mystical  in  the  seventeenth  century,  mainly  by  an  examination  of 
the  works  of  Thomas  Vaughan  and  Henry  Reynolds. 

From  Henry  Reynolds  to  Bathsua  Makin  is  but  a  short  step  of  one  generation: 
they  were  father  and  daughter.  Makin  has  attracted  little  scholarly  attention 
in  the  past,  and  so  Vivian  Salmon’s  account  ‘Bathsua  Makin:  A  Pioneer  Linguist 
and  Feminist  in  Seventeenth-Century  England’  (in  Asbach-Schnitker)  is  more 
than  welcome.  This  is  a  detailed  and  thoroughly  researched  account  of  Makin’s 
life  and  her  work  in  the  field  of  foreign-language  teaching.  Judging  by  the  quality 
of  material  that  can  be  uncovered  from  this  sort  of  diligent  research,  one  hopes 
that  other  linguists  will  heed  her  call  for  more  studies  to  be  made  by  linguists 
(rather  than  historians)  into  seventeenth-century  language-teaching  practices. 

The  name  of  Wolfgang  Ratke,  the  sixteenth/seventeenth-century  educa¬ 
tionalist  and  ‘applied  linguist’,  is,  by  contrast,  well  known,  but  the  picture  that 
emerges  of  his  personality  and  the  direction  of  his  work  has  always  remained 
confused.  In  his  article  ‘Towards  a  Historiography  of  Ratke’s  Writings  in  the 
English-Speaking  World’  (HE  11-27),  John  Walmsley  has  managed  not  only 
to  unravel  the  biases  in  the  views  on  Ratke  in  the  extensive  secondary  literature, 
but  has  identified  the  source  in  the  nineteenth  century  for  the  more  recent 
contradictory  assessments  of  the  man’s  work.  A  most  useful  piece  of  detection, 
this  should  allow  somewhat  saner  reactions  to  Ratke  to  prevail  in  future. 

Ian  Michael’s  massive  work,  The  Teaching  of  English:  From  the  Sixteenth 
Century  to  1870,  deserves  notice  even  though  its  content  lies  beyond  the  normal 
coverage  of  YWES.  It  deals  essentially  with  the  teaching  of  four  topics:  reading, 
literature,  expressive  skills  (e.g.  elocution),  and  grammar.  Most  of  the  primary 
literature  that  forms  the  backbone  of  the  narrative  consists  of  British  sources, 
but  in  certain  areas  -  and  where  the  relevant  texts  were  obtainable  -  Michael 
has  drawn  on  American  materials.  Much  of  his  primary  literature  has  been 
dependent  on  the  bibliographical  labours  of  Robert  Alston,  and  he  has 
assembled  a  large  body  of  secondary  literature  on  educational  history  to  do 
with  such  topics  as  the  teaching  of  reading  and  grammar.  The  bibliographical 
apparatus  takes  up  almost  forty  per  cent  of  the  book’s  bulk.  A  disappointment, 
though,  is  the  extremely  limited  four-page  index. 
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An  extensive  summary  of  the  place  of  word-classes  in  those  grammatical 
theories  from  the  early  sixteenth  to  the  late  eighteenth  century  that  looked 
beyond  the  individual  word  to  the  domain  of  a  semantically  defined  unit  of 
analysis  is  provided  by  Barrie  Bartlett  in  his  ‘The  Grammarian’s  Contribution 
to  the  Study  of  Semantics:  Renaissance  to  Enlightenment’  (in  Buzzetti  and 
Ferriani).  Specifically  to  do  with  English  are  his  comments  on  John  Wilkins, 
James  Harris,  and  John  Horne  Tooke.  The  question  of  ellipsis  forms  the  central 
theme  of  Robin  Smith’s  paper  ‘Ellipsis  in  Seventeenth-Century  English 
Grammars’  (in  Aarsleff).  The  interesting  conclusion  from  a  consideration  of 
practically  all  of  the  available  sources  is  that  no  consensus  had  yet  emerged 
about  the  analysis  of  ellipsis.  Andre  Joly’s  ‘The  Study  of  the  Article  in  England 
from  Wallis  to  Horne  Tooke,  1653-1798’  (in  Aarsleff)  notes  a  similar  diversity 
of  opinion  about  the  article,  and  draws  attention  to  the  modernity  in  this  respect 
of  Lord  Monboddo’s  views. 

A  trio  of  papers  deals  with  aspects  of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  William  Jones. 
Robert  Robins  (‘The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  William  Jones’,  TPS  1-23)  sets 
out  the  main  events  in  Jones’s  life,  then  focuses  on  his  views  on  comparative 
linguistics,  underlining  thereby  the  importance  of  Jones’s  love  of  Sanskrit  and 
the  impetus  he  gave  to  Sanskritic  studies.  Here  we  have  the  explanation  for  why 
in  retrospect  the  Third  Anniversary  Discourse  is  so  significant  in  the  development 
of  linguistics:  it  is  not  the  statement  about  putative  genetic  connections  that  is 
of  supreme  importance;  rather  that  to  appreciate  the  force  of  that  argument 
linguists  and  would-be  linguists  had  to  give  particular  attention  to  Sanskrit. 
Garland  Cannon’s  ‘Sir  William  Jones  and  Applied  Linguistics’  (in  Aarsleff) 
provides  greater  detail  on  various  aspects  of  Jones’s  biography  than  Robins  does, 
and  concentrates  instead  on  Jones’s  liberal  humanistic  philosophy,  which  saw  in 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  a  key  not  only,  at  a  relatively  obvious  level, 
to  an  understanding  of  a  speaker/writer,  but  more  importantly  to  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  cultural  differences  between  nations.  The  paper  by  Peter  Salus, 
‘Sir  William  Jones  and  Phonetic  Transcription’  (in  Aarsleff)  is  a  much  slighter 
affair,  dealing  with  Jones’s  method  of  phonetic  analysis  and  tracing,  predictably 
enough,  the  path  that  links  Jones  to  Alexander  Ellis,  Richard  Lepsius,  and  the 
modern  period.  The  wider  context  of  India  under  British  administration  during 
the  time  of  Jones  and  his  colleagues,  and  especially  the  policy  of  accepting  and 
indeed  encouraging  the  use  of  native  Indian  languages  rather  than  imposing 
English  on  the  population,  is  sketched  in  a  paper  by  Satya  Pachori,  ‘Language 
Policy  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal’  (in 
Aarsleff).  Unfortunately,  only  the  abstract  of  the  paper  is  available. 

Late  eighteenth-century  Scotland  is  the  concern  of  two  works.  John  Dwyer, 
in  his  Virtuous  Discourse,  discusses  the  ways  in  which  various  writers,  including 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Hugh  Blair,  James  Fordyce,  and  Adam  Smith  pointed  out 
how  language  mirrored  the  moral  state  of  society  in  the  face  of  accelerating 
economic  development.  The  work  can  be  read  as  straightforward  economic 
or  social  history.  Its  specific  interest  for  the  linguist  (and  one  might  add,  for 
the  historian  of  social  psychology)  lies,  however,  in  the  evidence  of  the  way 
language  was  used  as  a  means  of  capturing  the  essence  of  prevailing  and/or 
preferred  ethical  standards:  ‘gentle  sensibility’  and  ‘false  refinement’  are  but 
two  examples  of  the  type  of  language  at  this  time.  Dwyer  does  not  indulge  in 
any  serious  linguistic  analysis  -  most  of  his  examples,  though,  can  easily  be 
arranged  into  fairly  loosely  definable  lexical  sets. 
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A  rather  different  emphasis  on  language  and  ethics  from  the  same  location 
and  period  is  found  in  Patrice  Bergheaud’s  ‘Language,  Ethics  and  Ideology: 
Dugald  Stewart’s  “Common  Sense”  Critique  of  Empiricist  Historical  and 
Genetic  Linguistics’  (in  Aarsleff),  which  provides  a  concise  discussion  of 
Stewart’s  views  on  John  Horne  Tooke  and  Adam  Smith,  and  of  his  influence 
on  the  thinking  of  the  French  Eclectiques,  Victor  Cousin  and  Theodore 
Jouffroy.  Similar  awareness  in  historical  circles  of  language  as  a  predictive 
indicator  of  social  and  psychological  preoccupations  is  further  reflected  in  the 
series  of  articles  in  Peter  Burke  and  Roy  Porter’s  The  Social  History  of 
Language.  Only  one  of  them  is  concerned  with  English,  Roy  Porter’s  ‘The 
Language  of  Quackery  in  England,  1660-1800’. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  has  always  been  regarded  as  someone  on  the  fringes 
of  nineteenth-century  linguistics.  James  McKusick,  however,  in  his  ‘Coleridge’s 
Logic'.  A  Systematic  Theory  of  Language’  (in  Aarsleff)  would  have  him  right 
in  the  centre:  ‘a  major,  even  pivotal  figure  in  the  history  of  linguistics’;  his 
Logic  ‘is  arguably  the  most  important  theory  of  general  linguistics  produced 
in  England  during  the  early  nineteenth  century’.  This  is  pretty  revolutionary. 
What  we  get  in  the  paper  is  a  perfectly  justified  comparison  of  Coleridge’s  views 
on  certain  aspects  of  language  (language  acquisition,  the  origin  of  language, 
language  and  thought)  with  Kantian  counterparts  -  where  they  exist  -  but  no 
discussion  of  linguistic  structures  (one  wonders  if  Coleridge’s  ideas  had  got 
that  far)  nor  any  attempt  to  discuss  Coleridge  in  the  context  of  early  nineteenth- 
century  linguistic  historiography.  I  need  further  convincing  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  hitherto  overlooked  master  of  language  study. 

The  work  of  the  French-born  linguist  Peter  Duponceau  in  America  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  past.  Robert 
Robins’s  contribution,  ‘Duponceau  and  Early  Nineteenth  Century  Linguistics’ 
(in  Aarsleff),  gives  us  a  condensed,  but  still  eminently  readable,  account  of 
the  main  features  of  his  oeuvre,  emphasizing  how  in  Duponceau  we  see  a 
transitional  figure  between  the  eighteenth  century’s  linguistic  concerns  and  what 
were  to  become  the  major  preoccupations  of  the  nineteenth. 

Charles  Dickens’s  use  of  English,  especially  of  archaisms  and  neologisms, 
is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by  Knud  Sorensen.  It  should  be  considered 
alongside  another  work  on  a  related  topic  from  1985,  Robert  Golding’s  study 
of  idiolects  in  Dickens  (YW 66.399).  Sorensen  lists  and  glosses  the  many  items, 
both  syntactic  and  lexical,  that  Dickens  retained  or  introduced.  Students  of 
historical  lexicography  and  syntax  will  find  the  appendixes  especially  valuable. 

Robert  Browning  figures  prominently  in  Andrew  St  George’s  ‘Victorians, 
Conversations  and  Poems’  (L&C  303-35),  which  surveys  some  Victorian  ideas 
on  the  functions  of  conversation  and  the  means  of  improving  it. 

The  attraction  of  Joan  Leopold’s  ‘Ethnic  Stereotypes  in  Linguistics:  The  Case 
of  Friedrich  Max  Muller  (1847-51)’  (in  Aarsleff)  is  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  in  print  a  detailed  description  of  the  events  leading  up  to  and 
following  Max  Muller’s  receipt  of  the  Prix  Volney.  His  subject  was  linguistic 
history  as  a  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  social  and  cultural  backgrounds 
of  earlier  nations  -  a  favourite  nineteenth-century  topic.  (It  is  also  good  to 
know  that  there  are  plans  afoot  to  publish  a  series  of  Volney  Prize  essays,  with 
commentaries.) 

Norman  White’s  diligent  but  desperately  onerous  task  of  checking  through 
more  than  half  a  million  entries  in  the  EDD  for  contributions  sent  in  by  Gerard 
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Manley  Hopkins  of  Irish  usages  of  English  has  borne  positive  fruit  (‘G.  M. 
Hopkins’s  Contributions  to  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary’ ,  ES  325-35).  Eighty- 
nine  entries  are  reproduced  -  but  we  are  still  left  to  speculate  on  how  Hopkins 
obtained  his  data. 

Lise  Winer  and  Glenn  Gilbert  (‘A  Nineteenth  Century  Report  on  the  Creole- 
English  of  Tobago:  The  Uh-Schuchardt  Correspondence’,  EWW  235-62) 
discuss  the  descriptions  of  Tobago  creole  provided  in  1882  and  1883  by  Hermann 
Uh,  a  Swiss  missionary  working  in  the  Caribbean,  contained  in  what  is  preserved 
of  the  correspondence  between  him  and  Hugo  Schuchardt.  This  is  an  important 
addition  of  materials  to  a  subject  that  currently  lacks  reliable  and  extensive 
data.  A  pity,  then,  that  the  authors  do  not  provide  a  more  substantive  discussion 
of  the  items  that  are  reproduced. 

A  survey  of  the  achievement  of  the  IPA,  especially  in  the  period  up  to  World 
War  I,  is  provided  by  Michael  MacMahon  in  his  ‘The  International  Phonetic 
Association:  The  First  100  Years’  ( JIPA  16.30-8).  Another  study  which  takes 
as  its  point  of  departure  an  aspect  of  the  history  of  phonetics  is  that  by  Sidney 
Wood,  ‘A  Reply  to  Catford  and  Fischer-Jorgensen  on  the  History  and 
Weaknesses  of  the  Classical  Vowel  Articulation  Model’  (RUUL  78-83).  Wood 
adequately  defends  his  argument  for  a  full  vocal  tract  profiling  model  for  vowel 
description  over  and  against  the  retention  of  the  Daniel  Jones  model  and  others, 
based  essentially  on  the  work  of  Melville  Bell.  And  thirdly,  the  question  of 
standard  English  is  the  subject  of  Tony  Crowley’s  ‘Description  or  Prescription? 
An  Analysis  of  the  Term  “Standard  English”  in  the  Work  of  Two  Twentieth- 
Century  Linguists’  ( L&C  199-210).  He  investigates  the  interpretations  that 
Daniel  Jones  and  Henry  Wyld  put  on  that  term.  Neither  of  them  emerges  as 
a  descriptivist  -  quite  the  opposite. 

The  grammarian  Poutsma  seems  ripe  for  reassessment.  In  a  short  statement, 
Frits  Stuurman  (‘Hendrik  Poutsma  (1856-1937),  Fifty  Years  On’,  ES  191-2) 
provides  some  biographical  detail  and  announces  that  a  larger  project  on 
Poutsma’s  life  and  work,  especially  in  relation  to  other  linguists  such  as  Henry 
Sweet  and  Otto  Jespersen,  is  at  the  planning  stage. 

The  papers  given  at  the  Sapir  Centenary  Conference,  edited  by  Cowan,  Foster, 
and  Koerner,  considerably  enhance  our  understanding  of  his  life  and  work. 
Most  of  the  emphasis  is  on  Sapir’s  work  as  an  anthropological  linguist,  with 
various  contributions  detailing  his  career,  especially  the  investigations  he  set 
in  motion  from  Ottawa  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  discussions  of  his  specific 
contribution  to  Amerindian  linguistics.  In  this  connection,  we  can  note  that 
Stephen  Guice’s  ‘Early  New  England  Missionary  Linguistics’  (in  Aarsleff)  gives 
a  useful  and  clear  narrative  summary,  based  on  already  available  studies  over 
the  past  twenty  years  or  so,  of  the  work  of  various  linguists  during  a  thirty- 
year  period  in  the  seventeenth  century,  amongst  whom  he  singles  out  for 
attention  Thomas  Mayhew  Jr,  Roger  Williams,  and,  of  course,  John  Eliot. 

For  linguists/philologists,  however,  a  number  of  the  Sapir  Centenary  papers 
(edited  by  Cowan  et  al.)  will  be  of  inherent  interest  because  of  their  general 
theoretical  content.  Michael  Silverstein  (‘The  Diachrony  of  Sapir’s  Synchronic 
Linguistic  Description;  or,  Sapir’s  “Cosmographical”  Linguistics’)  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  Boas’s  view  of  language  for  Sapir,  a  view  in  which  the 
distinction  between  synchronic  and  diachronic  is  never  rigidly  established,  and 
in  which  the  role  of  cultural  factors  for  explaining  language  change  are  given 
special  attention.  By  way  of  contrast,  Yakov  Malkiel’s  ‘Sapir  as  a  Student  of 
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Linguistic  Diachrony’  steers  a  more  conservative  line,  with  an  examination  of 
what  Sapir  meant  by  diachrony  in  his  Language.  Ellen  Contini-Morava’s  ‘Form 
in  Language:  Sapir’s  Theory  of  Grammar’  gives  us  a  predictable  but  still  useful 
analysis  of  Sapir’s  use  of  the  word  ‘grammar’.  In  passing,  she  notes  the 
ambiguities  surrounding  his  use  of  the  keyword  ‘form’,  a  point  picked  up  and 
elaborated  on  by  Robert  J.  Allen  (‘The  Theme  of  the  Unconscious  in  Sapir’s 
Thought’).  In  similar  vein,  Edwin  A.  Weinstein  explores  the  psychoanalytic 
basis  of  Sapir’s  concept  of  the  symbol  (in  relation  to  language)  as  well  as 
symbolism  generally.  Richard  Handler’s  ‘The  Aesthetics  of  Sapir’s  Language’ 
highlights  the  influence  of  Croce  on  Sapir’s  thinking.  All  in  all,  this  is  a 
fascinating  book  on  a  major  figure  in  the  more  recent  history  of  linguistics. 

The  Bloomfield  appraisals  edited  by  Robert  A.  Hall  Jr  contain  a  section  of 
interest  to  Anglicists  on  Bloomfield’s  theoretical  position  with  regard  to  linguistic 
change,  sociolinguistics,  and  semantics.  Henry  Hoenigswald’s  ‘Bloomfield  and 
Historical  Linguistics’  ( HL  73-88)  goes  over  the  relevant  material  in  Language 
(1933),  emphasizing  Bloomfield’s  deep  and  respectful  -  if  perhaps  to  our  way 
of  thinking  nowadays  somewhat  uncritical  -  attachment  to  Neogrammarianism. 
William  G.  Moulton,  in  his  ‘Bloomfield  as  Dialectologist’  (HL  139-54),  glosses 
the  key  sections  in  Language  as  well  as  in  a  little-known  paper  by  Bloomfield 
on  historical  German  phonology,  and  shows  that  he  was  in  all  but  name  a 
sociolinguist  -  furthermore,  one  who  saw  the  subject  as  central  to  language 
analysis,  not  as  something  to  be  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  an  introductory  book 
on  linguistics.  The  old  problem  of  Bloomfield  and  meaning,  and  how  his  anti- 
mentalistic  view  of  meaning  can  be  reconciled  with  the  necessity  of  having 
semantics  somewhere  in  a  linguistic  theory,  is  briefly  dealt  with  by  Robert  A. 
Hall  Jr  (‘Bloomfield  and  Semantics’,  HL  155-60).  We  are  told  that  Bloomfield’s 
1914,  Wundtian-orientated  approach  is  the  more  reasonable  -  but  we  knew 
that.  The  nagging  question  still  remains,  of  course,  of  how  intellectually 
acceptable  the  1933  view  of  language  analysis  is  in  toto  as  a  linguistic  theory, 
when  it  lacks  a  proper  semantic  constituent. 

A  historical  view  of  linguistics  in  the  U.S.A.  is  taken  by  Frederick  J. 
Newmeyer  in  his  Politics  of  Linguistics.  The  academic  political  backgrounds 
to  Chomskyan  linguistics  and  the  various  bandwagons  that  have  rolled  on  that 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  described.  An  even  more  critical  anti-Chomsky  tone 
is  taken,  predictably,  by  Robert  A.  Hall  Jr  in  his  Linguistics  and  Pseudo- 
Linguistics,  but  it  contains  nothing  that  has  not  appeared  in  print  elsewhere 
before. 

A  more  relaxed  tone  is  struck  by  Julie  Andresen  in  her  paper  in  Aarsleff, 
‘Historiographic  Observations  on  a  Current  Issue  in  American  Linguistics’. 
The  issue  in  question  is  the  polarization  of  attitudes  towards  linguistic  theory: 
the  old  contrast  between  a  ‘rational’  and  an  ‘anthropological’  approach  being 
redubbed  ‘modular’  and  ‘iconic’.  The  ideas  themselves  are  not  new.  But  her 
justifications  for  adopting  a  historiographic  approach  in  language  study  are 
certainly  worth  reading.  A  connection  between  this  paper  and  Maurizio 
Ferriani’s,  on  ‘Peirce’s  Analysis  of  the  Proposition:  Grammatical  and  Logical 
Aspects’  (in  Buzzetti  and  Ferriani),  lies  in  the  emphasis  Andresen  places  on 
Peirce  as  one  of  the  intellectual  forefathers  of  linguistic  iconicity.  Ferriani  covers 
a  lot  of  old  ground,  but  in  detail  and  with  enthusiasm.  Peirce  surfaces  again, 
in  Irmengard  Rauch’s  ‘Peirce,  Saussure  and  Uexkiill’  (in  Arsleff),  but  the  main 
interest  in  this  paper  must  lie  in  the  attention  paid  to  Jakob  von  Uexkiill’s 
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ideas  -  he  was  a  nineteenth/twentieth-century  German  neurophysiologist  -  and 
what  they  offer  for  an  understanding  of  language  change.  But  this  is,  as  Rauch 
says,  a  ‘challenge  for  future  research’;  the  evidence  presented  so  far  looks  slim. 

Hans  Boas’s  ‘(R)REST  -  Chomsky’s  Annaherung  and  Saussure’s 
“Langue”-Konzeption’  (in  Aarsleff)  is  predictable  in  its  analysis;  it  fails  to 
provide  any  actual  evidence,  though,  to  show  that  Chomsky  did  consciously 
hark  back  to  Saussure  in  REST  and  beyond. 

Another  examination  of  influences  is  James  Warren’s  ‘Organic  Language 
Theory  in  the  American  Renaissance’  (in  Aarsleff),  a  neatly  argued  piece  of 
work  on  the  influence  on  Walt  Whitman  of  the  ideas  about  language  typology 
of  the  Humboldt/Schleicher  model,  through  the  intermediary  roles  of  Christian 
Bunsen  and  Maximilian  Scheie  de  Vere. 

And  finally,  and  on  a  much  smaller  time  scale,  we  have  a  useful  survey  of 
the  state  of  English  linguistic  studies  in  West  Germany  over  the  past  thirty  years 
or  more,  together  with  the  part  played  in  all  of  it  by  Herbert  Pilch  -  see  the 
anonymous  ‘Introduction:  Thirty  Years  of  English  Linguistics  in  West  Germany’ 
in  the  Festschrift  for  Herbert  Pilch,  edited  by  Hildegard  Tristram  et  al.  The 
Festschrift  itself  is  a  reprint  of  ten  of  Pilch’s  articles  and  essays  on  various  topics, 
but  mainly  to  do  with  English  phonology. 


3.  Dialectology  and  Sociolinguistics  (Including  Creolistics) 

This  year’s  work  is  characterized  by  its  recognition  of  the  political.  The 
question  of  standards,  their  genesis  and  maintenance,  always  popular  among 
the  laity,  receives  some  professional  discussion  in  a  pair  of  eminently 
comprehensive  books:  Ronald  Wardhaugh’s  Languages  in  Competition: 
Dominance,  Diversity,  and  Decline  and  John  Earl  Joseph’s  Eloquence  and 
Power:  The  Rise  of  Language  Standards  and  Standard  Languages.  The  former 
makes  its  topic  manageable  by  concentrating  on  and  comparing  the  spread  of 
English  and  French.  The  differences  may  be  interpreted  as  flattering:  while  the 
French  have  traditionally  insisted  upon  the  superiority  of  their  metropolitan 
variety,  the  English  have  behaved  more  pragmatically  and  been  accommodating 
to  local  varieties  and  standards.  The  text  is  generally  clear,  as  is  appropriate 
for  its  anticipated  student  audience,  although  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to 
forgive  a  few  exuberances  of  expression.  The  latter  is  more  abstract.  It  represents 
an  attempt  to  move  beyond  the  identification  of  criteria  that  distinguish  standard 
from  non-standard  varieties  towards  the  organization  of  the  criteria  into  a 
historically  coherent  system,  a  ‘standardisation  cycle’,  that  is  kept  in  motion 
by  the  interaction  between  a  cultural  tradition  of  eloquence  and  a  socio-political 
reality  of  power.  The  case  study  discusses  the  elaboration  and  control  of  French 
in  the  sixteenth  century  but  those  readers  who  are  versed  in  the  area  will 
encounter  little  difficulty  in  applying  the  criteria  to  their  favourite  period  in 
the  history  of  English.  More  abstract  still  is  Renate  Bartsch’s  Norms  of 
Language:  Theoretical  and  Practical  Aspects,  which  brings  the  acuity  of  a 
philosopher  to  a  subject  which  too  often  allows  prejudice  to  substitute  for 
knowledge.  It  is  a  suitable  foundation  book  for  a  course  on  the  social  philosophy 
of  language,  although  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  university  sector  at  least,  no 
such  course  as  yet  exists.  Tentative  concrete  proposals  with  reference  to  a 
particular  area  are  advanced  in  Language  and  Liberation:  Creole  Language 
Politics  in  the  Caribbean  by  Hubert  Devonish,  which  arrived  too  late  for 
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inclusion  last  year  and  which,  unfortunately,  has  suffered  somewhat  at  the  hands 
of  the  printer. 

One  lesson  that  emerges  from  these  discussions  is  that  the  word  ‘standard’, 
in  addition  to  its  curious  and  uncertain  history,  enjoys  a  semantic  instability 
and  inevitable  theory-ladenness.  Tony  Crowley  broaches  the  matter  in 
‘Description  or  Prescription?  An  Analysis  of  the  Term  “Standard  English” 
in  the  Work  of  Two  Twentieth-Century  Linguists’  ( L&C  199-220).  The  linguists 
in  question  are  two  of  the  most  independent  of  the  early  twentieth-century  British 
linguists,  Daniel  Jones  and  Henry  Wyld.  The  detailed  conceptual  and 
terminological  archaeology  that  Crowley  practises  is  occasionally  maligned  by 
those  who  forget  that  academics  like  other  groups  form  distinct  speech 
communities  which  can  themselves  be  made  objects  of  analysis.  The 
‘sociolinguistics  of  linguistics’  is  an  open  field.  Sufficiently  close  to  this  vein 
to  be  mentioned  here  is  John  Edwards  and  Maryanne  Jacobsen,  ‘Standard  and 
Regional  Standard  Speech:  Distinctions  and  Similarities’  ( LSoc  369-80).  On 
the  basis  of  some  experimental  evidence  from  Nova  Scotian  English  they  suggest 
that  the  notion  of  one  overarching  standard  is  hard  to  support  and  the  concept 
of  regional  standard  may  be  more  applicable.  A  second  lesson  that  emerges 
from  these  discussions  is  more  radical.  In  Karlfried  Knapp,  Werner 
Enninger,  and  Annelie  Knapp-Potthoff’s  collection,  Analyzing  Intercultural 
Communication,  which  is  the  first  volume  in  the  eagerly  awaited  series  Studies 
in  Anthropological  Linguistics,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Florian  Coulmas 
and  Jacob  Mey,  Florian  Coulmas  asks  ‘Why  Speak  English?’  (95-107).  A  brief 
glance  at  Wolfgang  Viereck’s  numerically  pragmatic  ‘English  as  an  International 
Language’  (IF  172-95)  will  provide  some  answers.  Similarly,  Joshua  Fishman 
asks -there  are  a  lot  of  questions  this  year  - ‘English:  Neutral  Tool  or 
Ideological  Protagonist?’  (EWW  1-10).  It  seems  that  it  is  the  latter,  at  least 
in  some  countries  and  at  some  times.  And,  on  a  topic  which  will  receive  more 
of  our  attention  later  in  this  section,  Peter  Miihlhausler  discusses  ‘The  Politics 
of  Small  Languages  in  Australia  and  the  Pacific’  ( L&C  1-24),  and  argues  that 
the  endangered  indigenous  languages  of  that  area  contain  a  rich  amount  of 
knowledge  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  or  eroded.  Even  linguistically, 
especially  linguistically,  small  is  beautiful. 

One  of  the  major  publications  of  the  year  is  Roger  Lass’s  The  Shape  of 
English:  Structure  and  History,  which  combines  the  political  flavour  of  the 
year  with  the  particular  case  of  (certain  varieties  of)  English.  The  book  has 
a  number  of  virtues:  the  discussion  is  sensitive  to  questions  of  social  history; 
the  two  chapters  on  phonology  and  morphosyntax  are  evidence  that  a  painless 
meeting  of  English  Language  Studies  and  Linguistics  is  perfectly  conceivable; 
and  the  chapter  on  dialects  is  exemplary.  The  author  excuses  himself  for  leading 
the  reader  on  a  ‘breathless  romp’  in  some  of  the  chapters  but  your  healthy 
bibliographer  didn’t  find  the  pace  too  demanding.  If  reservations  are  to  be 
expressed  they  have  to  do  with  the  title.  A  plural  or  two  would  have  been  more 
in  line  with  the  diversity  that  is  increasingly  being  recognized.  Aimed  at 
‘amateurs  of  language  who  love  the  stuff’,  Van  Winkle’s  Return:  Change  in 
American  English,  1966-1986,  by  Kenneth  Wilson,  gains  in  entertainment  what 
it  loses  in  breadth:  I  spent  most  of  the  time  reading  it  with  a  broad  smile  on 
my  face.  Also,  your  bibliographer  is  pleased  to  announce  the  capture  of 
Lawrence  M.  Davis’s  English  Dialectology:  An  Introduction,  which  is  worthy 
of  mention  after  having  slipped  through  the  net  for  so  long.  Intended  as  a  text 
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for  American  students,  it  is  clear  on  regional  dialectology,  particularly  on  the 
background  to  the  various  American  linguistic  atlas  projects,  and  the  section 
on  statistics  ought  to  persuade  the  daunted  that  the  subject  isn’t  so  hard  after 
all.  Further  enlightening  remarks  about  the  American  atlases  can  be  found  in 
Raven  I.  McDavid,  Virgina  G.  McDavid,  William  A.  Kretzschmar,  Theodore 
K.  Lerud,  and  Martha  Ratliff’s  ‘Inside  a  Linguistic  Atlas’  (PAPS  130.390-405), 
which  was  missed  last  year.  Two  new  atlases,  both  based  upon  material  presented 
in  the  Survey  of  English  Dialects  (SED),  complete  the  cartographic  picture. 
Clive  Upton,  Stewart  Sanderson,  and  John  Widdowson’s  Word  Maps:  A  Dialect 
Atlas  of  England  is  exactly  what  the  title  says,  two  hundred  maps  representing 
variation  in  vocabulary,  while  Peter  M.  Anderson’s  A  Structural  Atlas  of  the 
English  Dialects  seeks  to  identify  the  structural  patterns  which  exist  in  the  sound 
systems  of  the  SED.  A  more  localized  account,  which  also  draws  on  the  SED 
material,  is  Malcolm  Jones  and  Patrick  Dillon’s  brilliantly  executed,  and 
eminently  readable  Dialect  in  Wiltshire,  and  Its  Historical,  Topographical  and 
Natural  Science  Contexts.  Paul  Kerswill  looks  at  ‘Levels  of  Linguistic  Variation 
in  Durham’  ( JL  25-49),  in  particular  at  the  lexical,  the  phonological,  and,  rather 
more  pioneeringly,  that  associated  with  connected  speech  processes,  and  he 
finds  that  these  are  not  discrete.  We  note  too  that  Adam  Aitken  has  been 
presented  with  The  Nuttis  Schell:  Essays  on  the  Scots  Language,  edited  by 
Caroline  Macafee  and  Iseabail  Macleod.  Angus  McIntosh  discusses  ‘The  Middle 
English  and  Scots  Equivalents  of  hence,  thence  and  whence-.  Some  Word- 
Geographical  Facts,  Principles  and  Problems’,  and  Richard  W.  Bailey  considers 
the  problem  of  ‘Teaching  the  Vernacular:  Scotland,  Schools,  and  Linguistic 
Diversity’,  Alexander  Fenton,  ‘A  North-East  Farmer’s  Working  Vocabulary’, 
and  John  M.  Kirk,  ‘The  Heteronomy  of  Scots  with  Standard  English’. 

In  the  journals,  Clausdirk  Pollner  presents  ‘  “It’s  a  Comical  Language”: 
Attitudes  Towards  Scots  and  English  in  a  Scottish  New  Town’  ( JEngL  72-87); 
Derrick  McClure  discusses  ‘  “Lallans”  and  “Doric”  in  North-Eastern  Scottish 
Poetry’  (EWW  215-34);  Sharon  Millar  raises  ‘The  Question  of  Ethno-Linguistic 
Differences  in  Northern  Ireland’  (EWW  201-13)  and  concludes  that  recent 
suggestions  about  the  existence  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  varieties  of  English 
are  provocative  but,  in  the  present  state  of  play,  premature;  and  Inger  Mees 
regards  ‘Glottal  Stop  as  a  Prestigious  Feature  in  Cardiff  English’  (EWW 25-39), 
thus  corroborating  John  Edwards  and  Maryanne  Jacobsen’s  earlier  remarks 
about  regional  standards.  Further  afield  Edina  Eisikovits  examines  ‘Variation 
in  the  Lexical  Verb  in  Inner-Sydney  English’  (AuJL  1-24).  The  research  reported 
is  a  slightly  tired  and  uncritical  replication  of  early  Labov.  More  interesting 
is  Barbara  Horvath  and  David  Sankoff,  ‘Delimiting  the  Sydney  Speech 
Community’  (LSoc  179-204).  They  use  principal  components  analysis  to  address 
the  problems  associated  with  linguistic  versus  social  grouping.  This  data 
reduction  method  assumes  the  independence  of  linguistic  variables  and 
determines  a  hierarchy  of  social  axes  which  indicates  which  ones  are  of  most 
importance  in  explaining  the  patterns.  They  take  four  vowel  variables  (iy,  ey, 
ow,  ay)  and  employ  principal  components  analysis  to  reveal  five  varieties  of 
Sydney  English  and  their  users:  the  Broad  I  variety  used  by  adult,  lower  working- 
class  Anglo  males;  the  Cultivated  variety  used  by  female  Anglos  of  middle  or 
upper  working  class;  the  General  variety  spoken  by  upper  working-class  Anglo 
adults,  the  large  majority  of  Anglo  teenagers,  and  almost  all  the  Italian 
teenagers;  and  two  varieties  used  exclusively  by  Italian  adults  and  distinguished 
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by  the  presence  or  absence  of  Broad  II  variants  of  the  vowels.  Goran 
Hammarstrom  considers  ‘Irritating  Expressions  in  Australian  English’  (L&S 
357-72).  On  the  basis  of  a  questionnaire  containing  fifty  expressions  given  to 
135  people  he  constructs  four  categories  of  expression,  the  ‘pompous’,  the 
‘wrong’,  the  ‘vulgar’,  and  the  ‘silly’  and  then  assigns  ‘irritability  indices’  for 
them;  females  are  more  irritated  than  males  by  the  vulgar,  for  example,  but 
less  irritated  by  the  pompous.  My  reading  of  the  article  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  a  dictionary  of  Australian  English. 

Remaining  in  the  antipodes  there  is  Donn  Bayard’s  ‘Class  and  Change  in 
New  Zealand  English:  A  Summary  Report’  (Tie  Reo  3-36)  which  detects,  in 
one  of  the  first  outings  of  the  Labovian  paradigm  in  New  Zealand,  that  Standard 
American  English  lexical  and  phonological  forms  are  replacing  the  Standard 
English  English  items.  This  is  a  process  which  has  been  under  way  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  of  course,  but  now  it  appears  to  be  speeding 
up.  The  analysis  contains  some  simplifications  and  approximations  but  a  more 
sophisticated  account  is  promised.  Timothy  Vance  reports  on  the  ascensive  onset 
of  the  diphthongs  /ay/  and  /aw/  in  ‘  “Canadian  Raising”  in  Some  Dialects 
of  the  Northern  United  States’  (zlS  195-210)  and  finds  that  a  higher  variant 
of  /ay/  before  voiceless  consonants  appears  to  be  moving  south  to  an  area 
which  extends  from  western  New  England  across  the  Great  Lakes.  Manfred 
Gorlach  inquires  into  another  one  of  those  problematic  expressions  -  perhaps 
with  its  own  irritability  index  -  in  ‘Colonial  Lag?  The  Alleged  Conservative 
Character  of  American  English  and  Other  “Colonial”  Varieties’  {EWW 41-60). 
He  argues  that  the  flattering  belief  that  the  colonials  are  not  quite  up  to  date 
and  poorly  conversant  with  modern  metropolitan  developments  is  not  buttressed 
by  the  linguistic  facts,  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  label,  though  appropriate, 
requires  the  reversal  of  the  traditional  identities  of  lagger  and  laggee. 

The  most  important  topic  in  American  sociolinguistics  at  the  time  of  writing 
is  the  Divergence  Hypothesis.  On  the  basis  of  data  collected  from  black  children 
and  elderly  adults  in  Texas,  Guy  Bailey  and  Natalie  Maynor  in  ‘Decreolization?’ 
( LSoc  449-73)  lend  their  support  to  the  claim  that  BEV  is  not  decreolizing  but 
diverging  from  white  speech.  Michael  B.  Montgomery  and  Guy  Bailey’s 
impressive  and  highly  recommended  collection,  Language  Variety  in  the  South: 
Perspectives  in  Black  and  White,  contains  a  number  of  papers  that  bear  directly 
on  the  matter:  Patricia  Nichols  examines  ‘Prepositions  in  Black  and  White 
English  of  Coastal  South  Carolina’  and  finds  that  these  varieties  are  converging; 
in  ‘Lexical  Diffusion:  Evidence  from  a  Decreolizing  Variety  of  Black  English’ 
Fay  Boyd  Vaughn-Cooke  focuses  upon  a  process  of  resyllabification  in  the 
speech  of  working-class  black  speakers  in  Franklin  County,  Mississippi  and 
finds  further  counter-evidence;  Ronald  Butters  and  Ruth  Nix  look  at  and  find 
more  counter-evidence  in  ‘The  English  of  Blacks  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina’,  particularly  with  respect  to  embedded  questions,  agreement,  and 
the  phonological  variables  of  voiceless  dental  fricatives  and  monomorphemic 
like-voiced  final  consonant  clusters;  and  Guy  Bailey  and  Marvin  Bassett  report 
on  ‘Invariant  Be  in  the  Lower  South’,  the  particular  sectors  being  East 
Louisiana,  Gulf  Mississippi  and  Lower  Mississippi,  and  once  again  corroborative 
evidence  for  the  hypothesis  is  not  forthcoming.  Ralph  Fasold,  William  Labov, 
Fay  Boyd  Vaughn-Cooke,  Guy  Bailey,  Walt  Wolfram,  Arthur  Spears,  and  John 
Rickford  all  address  the  question  ‘Are  Black  and  White  Vernaculars  Diverging?’ 
G4S  3-80)  in  their  papers  from  the  NWAVE  XIV  Panel  Discussion  which  are 
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essential  reading  for  an  informed  opinion.  Fay  Boyd  Vaughn-Cooke  in 
particular  presents  cogent  criticisms  of  the  original  articles  (YW  67 .76)  and 
marshals  much  of  the  counter-evidence,  and  Walt  Wolfram  and  John  Rickford 
both  elaborate  upon  the  complex  meanings  that  are  assignable  to  the  word 
‘divergence’.  The  jury  is  still  out  on  this  one  but  the  latest  instalment,  The 
Philadelphia  Story  in  the  Spanish  Caribbean’  (AS  291-314),  by  Shana  Poplack 
and  David  Sankoff,  examines  copula  contraction  and  deletion  in  Samana 
English  and  cautiously  inclines  towards  divergence. 

In  addition  to  the  newly  emerged  Divergence  Hypothesis,  the  year’s  work 
contains  its  usual  staple  diet  of  more  familiar  debates.  Pamela  Kipers  reports 
on  ‘Gender  and  Topic’  ( LSoc  543-57)  and  claims  that  ‘the  idea  that  women 
more  often  talk  about  trivial  things  is  false’.  In  addition  to  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  argument’s  overly  positivistic  orientation,  some  readers  may  experience 
a  mild  irritation  when  they  see  yet  another  final  paragraph  beginning  with  the 
increasingly  frequent  ritual  ‘More  research  is  needed’.  Equally  positivistic  is 
‘Women’s  Derogatory  Terms  for  Men:  That’s  Right,  “Dirty”  Words’,  by 
Barbara  Risch  ( LSoc  353-8),  though  the  content  may  provoke,  in  some  readers, 
a  greater  tolerance  towards  the  method.  The  last  paragraph  contains  the  words 
‘A  broader  study  is  needed’.  A  feminist  epistemology  is  embraced  in  Joyce 
Penfield’s  Women  and  Language  in  Transition :  of  note  is  ‘Guidelines  against 
Sexist  Language:  A  Case  History’  by  Alleen  Pace  Nilsen  and  ‘Resources  for 
Liberating  the  Curriculum’  by  Barbara  Withers.  Finally,  for  those  who,  like 
me,  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  Self  is  better  focused  by  being  juxtaposed 
with  the  Other,  we  note  Language,  Gender,  and  Sex  in  Comparative  Perspective, 
a  collection  edited  by  Susan  U.  Philips,  Susan  Steele,  and  Christine  Tanz.  The 
emphasis  in  these  papers  is  on  the  Other,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  a  previous  item, 
accomplished  readers  in  this  area  will  find  much  material  here  to  illuminate 
topics  that  fall  more  squarely  within  the  orbit  of  this  bibliography. 

Topically  and  interestingly,  ‘An  Account  of  Social  Usages  of  Americanized 
Argot  in  Modern  Russia’  ( LSoc  509-25)  by  Michael  Korovkin  examines  how 
certain  items  of  English  are  appearing  in  the  speech  of  groups  of  Soviet  youth 
whose  black  economy  brings  them  into  trade  with  tourists,  diplomats, 
journalists,  and  other  foreign  representatives.  Not  to  be  outdone,  Zhou  Zhi 
Pei  and  Feng  Wen  Chi  report  on  ‘The  Two  Faces  of  English  in  China: 
Englishization  of  Chinese  and  Nativization  of  English’  (WEn  1 11-25);  Garland 
Cannon  charts  some  ‘Dimensions  of  Chinese  Borrowings  in  English’  (JEngL 
200-6),  and  James  Stanlaw  examines  ‘Japanese  and  English:  Borrowing  and 
Contact’  ( WEn  93-109).  International  English  Usage  by  Loreto  Todd  and  Ian 
Hancock  is,  now  that  I’m  in  possession  of  a  copy,  proving  itself  to  be  a  useful, 
if  not  wrinkle-free,  handbook.  More  modestly,  Beverly  Olson  Flanigan  makes 
a  preliminary  contribution  to  a  description  of  the  variety  of  English  spoken 
by  the  Sioux  Indians  in  South  Dakota  in  ‘Language  Variation  among  Native 
Americans:  Observations  on  Lakota  English’  ( JEngL  181-99)  and  Kenneth 
Shields  notes  some  ‘Germanisms  in  the  English  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania’  ( JEngL 
163-80).  We  take  the  opportunity  to  applaud  the  appearance  of  English  in 
Contact  with  Other  Languages,  edited  by  Wolfgang  Viereck  and  Wolf-Dietrich 
Bald.  I  purchased  the  book  during  a  visit  to  Budapest,  so  the  most  interesting 
chapter  to  my  mind  is  Sandor  Rot’s  ‘English  in  Contact  with  Hungarian’. 
Readers  whose  circumstances  differ  from  my  own  have  a  selection  of  twenty- 
eight  other  languages  to  choose  from:  nineteen  European,  including  the  four 
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different  national  varieties  of  German;  six  Asian  (Hong  Kong  Chinese,  Israeli 
Hebrew,  Hindi,  Japanese,  Malay,  and  Pilipino);  two  African  (Swahili,  Yoruba); 
and  one  Oceanic  (Tok  Pisin).  Something  for  everybody,  but  essential  reading 
for  enthusiasts  of  language  contact. 

The  second  of  the  year’s  major  publications  is  Dimensions  of  a  Creole 
Continuum:  History,  Texts,  and  Linguistic  Analysis  of  Guyanese  Creole  by 
John  R.  Rickford,  which  makes  this  Creole  language  one  of  the  most  deeply 
and  broadly  documented.  One  feature  of  most  literature  in  this  intellectual  area 
is  that  the  earthy,  witty,  and  irreverent  speech  at  the  coalface  between  researcher 
and  researchee  is  inevitably  made  almost  unrecognizable  through  the  abstraction 
of  its  formal  linguistic  patterns.  Not  so  here.  Rickford  not  only  documents 
and  analyses  abstracted  speech  sounds,  words,  and  the  arrangements  of  words 
in  some  eighty  texts  from  thirty-two  different  sources,  but  he  is  sensitive  also 
to  the  personalities  of  the  speakers  and  their  experiences.  The  text  of  Ayisha 
speaking  of  her  family’s  death  in  the  racial  disturbances  and  Lohtan’s  story 
of  the  death  of  his  daughter  are  both  moving  accounts  that  stand  independently 
as  literature,  and  Irene’s  tale  of  the  coconut  jumbie  will  provoke  a  shiver, 
especially  among  children  if  told  at  bedtime.  The  book  will  appeal  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  history,  folklore,  and  sociology  of  Guyana  or  the  region  in 
general  while  the  specialist  reader  will  find  a  convincing  non-partisan  defence 
of  the  recently  much  criticized  concept  of  the  continuum.  Guyanese  Creole 
attracts  further  attention  in  John  Rickford’s  ‘Decreolization  Paths  for  Guyanese 
Singular  Pronouns’  and  Hazel  Carter’s  ‘Suprasegmentals  in  Guyanese:  Some 
African  Comparisons’,  which  are  both  in  the  extremely  interesting  collection 
Pidgin  and  Creole  Languages:  Essays  in  Memory  of  John  E.  Reinecke,  edited 
by  Glenn  G.  Gilbert.  The  second  paper  especially  is  an  encouraging  attempt 
to  regiment  a  repeatedly  peripheralized  topic.  Also  of  note  in  this  collection 
is  ‘A  Preliminary  Classification  of  the  Anglophone  Atlantic  Creoles  with 
Syntactic  Data  from  Thirty-Three  Representative  Dialects’  by  Ian  Hancock. 
John  Victor  Singler  asks  ‘Where  Did  Liberian  English  Na  Come  From?’  (EWW 
69-95).  He  answers  that  the  homophony  of  na  and  now  and  the  re-analysis 
of  the  former  as  being  related  to  the  latter  have  induced  a  stabilization  of  the 
AUX  as  the  completive  marker  na.  He  also  argues,  in  ‘The  City,  the  Mesolect, 
and  Innovation’  ( JPCL  119-47),  that  the  urban  mesolect  has  emerged  as  a 
secondary  locus  of  prestige  and  that  noncreolizing  innovations,  such  as  feni 
(<  finish)  and  besne  (<  business),  are  diffusing  to  the  rural  mesolect  and  then 
to  the  two  rural  Liberian  basilects.  Elsewhere,  Gullah  continues  to  fascinate. 
Frederic  Cassidy  notices  ‘Some  Similarities  between  Gullah  and  Caribbean 
Creoles’  and  Patricia  Jones-Jackson  muses  ‘On  the  Status  of  Gullah  on  the 
Sea  Islands’  (both  in  the  Montgomery  and  Bailey  collection).  Salikoko  Mufwene 
and  Charles  Gilman  ask  ‘How  African  Is  Gullah,  and  Why?’  (AS  120-39), 
and  answer  that  recent  polemical  writings  of  the  Substratists  and  the 
Universalists  have  tended  to  polarize  explanatory  options  and  obscure  the 
possibility,  canvassed  here,  of  a  complex  genesis  of  this  variety.  And,  to  move 
to  more  formal  analysis,  we  welcome  the  second  and  third  volumes  in 
Benjamins’s  promising  Creole  Language  Library:  The  Syntax  of  Serial  Verbs: 
An  Investigation  into  Serialization  in  Sranan  and  Other  Languages  by  Mark 
Sebba,  and  Grammatical  Relations  in  a  Radical  Creole:  Verb  Complementation 
in  Saramaccan  by  Francis  Byrne. 

The  third  major  publication  of  the  year  is  Jeff  Siegel’s  Language  Contact 
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in  a  Plantation  Environment:  A  Sociolinguistic  History  of  Fiji,  which  is  a 
stunning  addition  to  Cambridge’s  otherwise  disappointingly  pedestrian  series 
Studies  in  the  Social  and  Cultural  Foundations  of  Language.  Colonial  activity 
in  the  Pacific  began  some  two  hundred  years  after  the  development  of  the 
Caribbean,  by  which  time  three  important  changes  had  taken  place  to  create 
a  quite  different  sociolinguistic  laboratory:  slavery  had  been  abolished  and 
replaced  by  a  system  of  indenture;  England  and  France  had  become  the  major 
investors;  and  the  moral  temper  of  the  time  ensured  that  the  decimation  of 
native  populations  was  no  longer  condoned.  The  linguistic  results  of  these 
changes  invert  the  customary  image  of  pidginization  and  the  indigenous  language 
or  languages  of  the  labour  force  become  the  target.  Siegel’s  skilful  analysis 
of  the  developing  linguistic  diversity  and  his  thorough  but  perspicuous 
documentation  of  the  sociolinguistic  nooks  and  crannies  that  overpopulate  and 
too  often  bedevil  investigation  into  pidgin  situations  make  this  the  most 
interesting  research  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  review.  A  more  concise 
version  is  available  in  Siegel’s  ‘Pidgin  English  in  Fiji:  A  Sociolinguistic  History’ 

(. PacStud  9.53-106).  Further  work  that  concentrates  upon  the  Pacific  region 
can  be  found  in  Peter  Muhlhausler’s  ‘Tracing  Predicate  Markers  in  Pacific  Pidgin 
English’  (EWW 97- 121),  which  focuses  upon  the  personal  pronoun  system  of 
Queensland  Kanaka  English,  and  Philip  Baker’s  amply  titled  ‘Historical 
Developments  in  Chinese  Pidgin  English  and  the  Nature  of  the  Relationships 
between  the  Various  Pidgin  Englishes  of  the  Pacific  Region’  ( JPCL  163-207). 
Of  note  too  is  ‘Early  Pidginization  in  Hawaii’  in  which  Richard  Day  claims 
that  a  variety  of  Hawaiian  Maritime  Pidgin,  Hawaiian  Plantation  Pidgin,  served 
as  one  of  the  donor  languages  to  Hawaii  Creole  English,  and  ‘The  History  of 
Research  into  Tok  Pisin  1900-1975’  by  Peter  Miihlhausler  (both  in  Gilbert). 

The  year’s  work  includes  a  number  of  significant  reappearances.  Arthur 
Hughes  and  Peter  Trudgill’s  brilliant  English  Accents  and  Dialects  moves  into 
a  second  edition  as  does  Lesley  Milroy’s  Language  and  Social  Networks.  Iona 
and  Peter  Opie’s  The  Lore  and  Language  of  Schoolchildren  is  reprinted.  The 
massively  influential  Politeness:  Some  Universal  in  Language  Usage,  by 
Penelope  Brown  and  Stephen  Levinson,  has  been  updated  and  enlarged  and 
now  appears  as  an  independent  volume. 

Finally,  the  question  of  method  continues  to  vex.  Volume  12  in  Blackwell’s 
erratic  Language  in  Society  series  is  Observing  and  Analysing  Natural  Language: 
A  Critical  Account  of  Sociolinguistic  Method,  by  Lesley  Milroy.  The  book  has 
a  certain  practical  utility  which  debutantes  and  their  teachers  will  no  doubt 
appreciate  though  more  seasoned  and  critical  readers  will  search  in  vain  for 
the  theory  to  which  the  author  claims  to  relate  her  discussion  of  method  and 
without  which  she  claims  interpretation  of  results  is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  a  negligible  quantity  of  sociological  theory,  mostly  in  the  way  of  a 
few  comments  on  Marxism,  but  no  linguistic  theory.  If  there  were  such  a  level 
of  enquiry,  the  sociolinguistics  of  sociolinguistics  would  reveal  the  polysemous 
quality  of  the  word  ‘sociolinguistics’:  to  some  it  labels  a  socially  realistic 
linguistics  in  the  sense  that  it  extends  and  challenges  existing  linguistics  with 
data  from  the  speech  community;  to  others,  like  Milroy,  it  labels  an 
interdisciplinary  field  whose  ambition  is  the  comprehensive  description  of  the 
relations  of  language  and  society.  This  latter  preference  is  unfortunate  for  it 
encourages  purely  descriptive  and  anecdotal  studies.  Much  more  pertinent  is 
‘The  Haves  and  Have  Nots:  Sociolinguistic  Surveys  and  the  Assessment  of 
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Speaker  Competence’  ( LSoc  149-78)  by  an  accomplished  spokesperson  on 
sociolinguistic  method,  John  Rickford.  He  argues,  with  persuasive  evidence 
drawn  from  Guyanese  singular  pronouns,  that  the  one-shot  sociolinguistic 
interview  should  be  supplemented  with  repeated  recordings  of  the  speaker  in 
interaction  with  other  interlocutors  besides  the  original  interviewer,  and  with 
systematic  attempts  to  elicit  his  or  her  intuitions.  Were  Rickford’s  eminently 
sensible  methodological  suggestions  to  enjoy  wider  currency,  it  would  be  much 
rarer  to  find  the  words  ‘more  research  is  needed’.  Rickford  has  also  given  some 
more  thought  to  ‘Social  Class  Groupings  in  Sociolinguistic  Research’  (AS 
281-5),  in  which  he  suggests  that  attention  be  paid  to  people’s  subjective 
perceptions  of  social  class  and  occupational  prestige.  From  the  same  pen  we 
also  note  ‘Some  Principles  for  the  Study  of  Black  and  White  Speech  in  the 
South’  (in  Montgomery  and  Bailey).  Robert  Le  Page  persuasively  repeats  ‘The 
Need  for  a  Multidimensional  Model’  (in  Gilbert)  while  John  Wilson  reflects 
upon  ‘The  Sociolinguistic  Paradox:  Data  as  a  Methodological  Product’  ( L&C 
161-77),  though  your  bibliographer  was  not  sure  he  understood  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  original  observer’s  paradox:  the  last  thing  to  encourage 
at  the  present  moment  is  a  proliferation  of  paradoxy. 


4.  Phonetics,  Phonology,  and  Orthography 

Two  introductory  books  on  English  phonetics,  with  rather  different 
orientations,  are  Gerald  Knowles’s  Patterns  of  Spoken  English  and  Marc 
Picard’s  An  Introduction  to  the  Comparative  Phonetics  of  English  and  French 
in  North  America.  Knowles’s  work  is  pitched  at  the  beginning  student  of  either 
linguistics  or  literature,  and,  unlike  many  standard  introductory  works  on 
phonetics,  it  demonstrates  the  relevance  of  phonetics  for  the  appreciation  of 
poetry.  Extracts  from  various  authors  are  scattered  through  the  text.  It  is  also 
good  to  see  the  emphasis  placed  on  rhythm,  intonation,  and  conversational 
analysis,  thus  getting  away  from  the  old  idea  that  what  really  matters  is  only 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  consonants  and  vowels.  Commendable  also  is  the 
information  that  is  included  on  non-RP  accents,  mostly  British  ones  but  also 
some  from  further  afield.  Predictably,  some  people  will  object  to  the  deliberately 
broad,  roman  style  of  transcription  he  employs,  but  for  those  students  who 
use  this  book  as  their  only  source  of  information  on  phonetics,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  it.  Marc  Picard,  by  contrast,  aims  to  present  the  essential  features 
of  what  looks  like  General  American  and  Canadian  English,  plus  Canadian 
French,  in  a  compressed  but  readable  way.  The  text  and  diagrams  are  clearly 
set  out,  but  for  a  beginner  the  inevitable  technicalities  may  come  just  too  thick 
and  fast. 

The  question  of  accents  of  English  in  the  context  of  language  teaching  and 
learning  is  taken  up  by  Paul  Christophersen  in  ‘In  Defence  of  RP’  (EnT  17-19) 
and  by  Burkhard  Dretzke  in  ‘Haltungen  der  Englander  in  Akzentfragen  und 
Konsequenzen  fur  den  Ausspracheunterricht’  (in  Von  Shakespeare  bis  Chomsky, 
edited  by  Elfi  Bettinger  and  Peter  Meier-Fohrbeck).  Dretzke  covers  a  predictable 
range  of  topics,  including  the  past  and  present  status  of  RP- although  he 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss  accents  which  hover  around  RP  but  are  not  quite 
the  same  as  it.  Rightly,  he  concludes  that  an  awareness  of  the  sociolinguistic 
nuances  of  British  accents  should  be  incorporated  into  any  teaching  programme 
of  English  pronunciation  for  foreigners. 
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The  question  of  phonetic  transcriptions  for  English  is  dealt  with  in  two  papers. 
David  Brazil,  in  ‘Representing  Pronunciation’  (in  J.  M.  Sinclair’s  Looking  Up) 
explains  the  reasoning  behind  the  type  of  transcription  (a  very  good  one,  it 
seems  to  me)  used  in  the  COBUILD  dictionary,  and  Anthony  Bladon,  in 
‘Automating  the  Practice  of  Phonetic  Transcription’  (in  Simon-Vandenbergen) 
details  the  essential  points  of  the  CAPTEX  (Computer  Assisted  Phonetic 
Transcription  Exercises)  program  developed  at  Oxford.  There  is  also  a  discussion 
of  the  knotty  problem  of  a  standardized  keyboard  layout  for  phonetic  symbols. 

The  phonetics  of  Australian  English  voice  quality  is  the  focus  of  three  articles 
by  Jeffery  Pittam,  whose  work  is  based  mainly  on  John  Laver’s  ideas.  In 
‘Discrimination  of  Five  Voice  Qualities  and  Prediction  to  Perceptual  Ratings’ 

(. Phonetica  38-49),  he  shows  that  by  taking  the  long-term  average  spectrum 
(LTAS)  of  the  voice,  one  can  predict  the  type  of  voice  quality  associated  with 
it.  ‘The  Long-Term  Spectral  Measurement  of  Voice  Quality  as  a  Social  and 
Personality  Marker:  A  Review’  ( L&S  1-12)  is  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the 
literature  over  the  past  seventy  years  on  LTAS.  In  the  third  paper,  ‘Listeners’ 
Evaluations  of  Voice  Quality  in  Australian  English  Speakers’  ( L&S  99-113), 
he  demonstrates  the  correlation  between  certain  types  of  voice  quality  and 
various  socio-psychological  measures  such  as  status  and  solidarity.  These  results, 
interestingly,  will  not  transfer  automatically  to  other  accents  of  English.  (Are 
Poms  missing  some  of  the  auditory  subtleties  in  Neighbours  .  .  .  ?) 

All  the  other  papers  on  the  phonetics  of  particular  accents  of  English  deal 
with  segmental  matters.  Inger  Mees  retrieves  the  glottal  stop  from  sociolinguistic 
ignominy  in  her  ‘Glottal  Stop  as  a  Prestigious  Feature  in  Cardiff  English’  (EWW 
25-39)  with  the  results  of  a  Labov  type  of  study  into  the  use  of  preglottalization 
and  glottalling  among  young  teenage  children  in  and  around  Cardiff.  She  finds 
a  good  correlation  with  sex,  class,  and  style  of  speech.  James  Sledd’s  ‘A 
Canterbury  Tell’  (AS  185-6)  provides  yet  more  anecdotal  evidence  of  a  lack 
of  a  distinction  between  /e/  and  /e/  before  /l/  in  some  American  accents. 
Timothy  Vance’s  ‘  “Canadian  Raising”  in  Some  Dialects  of  the  Northern  United 
States’  (AS  195-210)  is  intriguing  for  two  reasons:  firstly,  the  evidence  he 
produces  for  a  more  southerly  cut-off  point  for  Canadian  Raising,  and  secondly, 
his  discussion  of  a  possible  phonemic  contrast  in  these  accents.  Surprisingly, 
he  never  once  refers  to  another  accent  in  which  there  is  a  contrast,  and  which, 
historically,  is  not  unconnected  with  the  speech  patterns  of  North  America, 
namely  Scottish.  Remaining  in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  find  William  Labov’s 
‘The  Interpretation  of  Zeroes’  (in  Dressier  et  al.)  introducing  sociophonetic 
data  from,  predictably,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  City  on  /t,d,s/  deletion 
in  what  is  otherwise  a  general  theoretical  discussion  of  the  use  of  zero  in  linguistic 
analysis. 

A  brief  but  clear  summary  of  certain  phonetic  and  phonological  features  of 
Caribbean  and  West  African  English  is  to  be  found  in  John  Wells’s 
‘Phonological  Relationships  in  Caribbean  and  West  African  English’  {EWW 
61-7).  In  certain  cases,  a  historical  explanation  is  offered  for  the  points  under 
discussion.  Much  of  the  material  amplifies  what  is  said  about  these  accents 
in  the  author’s  Accents  of  English  {YW  63.29-30). 

The  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  <man>  in  the  West  Midlands  area 
in  late  Middle  English  is  the  subject  of  Gillis  Kristensson’s  ‘The  English  West 
Midlands  Mon- Area’  {NOWELE  41-6).  A  comparison  is  made  between  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  medieval  <man>  and  <mon>  spellings  and 
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the  twentieth-century  rural  dialect  pronunciations  with  [a],  [a:]  and  [d]. 
Attention  then  turns  to  whether  scribal  <ma>  and  <mo>  could  have  been 
used  to  indicate  not  only  the  following  nasal  phoneme,  but  also  the  length  of 
the  vowel.  Kristensson  leaves  the  matter  unresolved. 

Stops  come  under  acoustic  scrutiny  in  two  articles:  in  Roy  Major’s  ‘English 
Voiceless  Stop  Production  by  Speakers  of  Brazilian  Portuguese’  ( JPhon 
197-202)  and  in  James  Flege  and  James  Hillenbrand’s  ‘A  Differential  Effect 
of  Release  Bursts  on  the  Stop  Voicing  Judgments  of  Native  French  and  English 
Listeners’  ( JPhon  203-8).  Major  contributes  to  what  seems  like  a  never-ending 
literature  on  VOT,  showing  that  there  is  a  correlation  between  a  non-native 
speaker  of  American  English’s  VOT  values  and  a  subjective  assessment  of 
his/her  degree  of  foreign  accent.  Flege  and  Hillenbrand  look  at  the  way  in  which 
native  speakers  of  French  require  to  hear  a  noise  burst  on  word-final  [g]  to 
work  out  whether  the  word  contains  a  /g/  or  a  /k/,  whereas  American  English 
speakers  do  not  require  quite  the  same  amount  of  information.  The  predictability 
of  degree  of  approximation  to  a  native  accent  of  English  by  non-native  speakers 
is  also  the  subject  of  attention  in  John  Ingram  and  Jeffery  Pittam’s  ‘Auditory 
and  Acoustic  Correlates  of  Perceived  Accent  Change:  Vietnamese  School- 
children  Acquiring  Australian  English’  ( JPhon  127-43).  They  conclude, 
however,  that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  their  study  the  correlation  is 
between  the  degree  of  perceived  improvement  in  accent  and  the  acoustic 
characteristics  of  certain  vowel-formants. 

Interest  in  the  psychological  mechanisms  of  English  is  represented  by  three 
papers.  Manjari  and  John  Ohala,  in  ‘Psycholinguistic  Probes  of  Native 
Speakers’  Phonological  Knowledge’  (in  Dressier  et  al.),  test  the  native  speaker’s 
intuitive  association  of  word-pairs  on  the  basis  of  phonological  form,  with  items 
which  are  either  historically  related  such  as  Peter  /petrify  or  unrelated  such  as 
haste/ hassle.  Their  conclusion  will  disappoint  adherents  of  Chomsky  and  Halle’s 
The  Sound  Pattern  of  English :  there  is  no  significant  bias  in  favour  of 
phonological  patterning  as  a  factor  in  intuitive  judgements  of  relatedness.  The 
perceptual  consequences  of  constantly  hearing  repetitions  of  the  same  two  words 
can  be  quite  marked.  In  ‘Effects  of  Listening  to  Repeated  Syllables:  Category 
Boundary  Shifts  versus  Verbal  Transformations’  ( JPhon  169-81),  Richard 
Warren  and  Mark  Meyers  report  the  reactions  of  American  English  speakers 
to  listening  to  a  tape  loop  of  to... do.  Some  reported  hearing  words  which 
involved  major  phonetic  distortions  of  the  actual  words:  you’ll. ..touch  or 
till... chew  or  co...coa,  for  example.  The  precise  psycholinguistic  and  perceptual 
rules  being  employed  still  require  to  be  investigated.  Redundancy  in  language 
can  be  a  troublesome  concept  for  phonologists  and  psycholinguists.  James 
Stewart  and  Carol  Barach  (‘Separating  the  Redundancy  of  Voicing  from 
Nasality  in  American  English’,  JPsyR  11-29)  report  the  results  of  an 
experiment  -  the  first  of  its  kind  -  to  determine  the  perceptual  relevance  of 
voicing  in  discriminating  between  voiced  and  nasal  consonants. 

A  rather  different  tack  is  taken  by  Cynthia  Connine,  Charles  Clifton  Jr,  and 
Anne  Cutler  in  some  further  work  on  the  part  played  by  lexical  stress  in 
the  speech  perception  process  (‘Effects  of  Lexical  Stress  on  Phonetic 
Categorization’,  Phonetica  133-46).  Their  subjects  were  asked  to  decide  which 
word  they  were  hearing  when  it  is  presented  side  by  side  with  a  phonetically 
similar  word,  e.g.  ' tigress-di ' gress.  The  fairly  equivocal  results  -  at 
least  from  the  interpretive  and  explanatory  points  of  view  -  relate  to  the 
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performance  of  British  and  American  listeners.  Charles  Kreidler  deals  with  a 
‘stressy’  topic,  but  from  a  more  traditional  angle  unrelated  to  questions  of 
perception,  in  his  ‘Stress  Differentiation  in  Sets  of  English  Words’  (Word 
99-125).  A  list  of  nearly  nine  hundred  words  was  compiled  and  examined  for 
morphological  structure,  syntactic  type,  and  historical  source.  The  results  are 

set  out  in  a  useful  tabular  form.  . 

Two  papers  question  some  of  the  received  wisdom  about  rhythm  in  English. 
Ilse  Lehiste,  in  ‘Rhythm  in  Spoken  Sentences  and  Read  Poetry’  (in  Dressier 
et  al.)  reports  the  results  of  a  preliminary  survey  of  rhythm  in  (to  use  David 
Abercrombie’s  phrase)  ‘spoken  prose’  and  poetry  in  four  languages,  of  which 
English  is  one.  Contrary  to  expectations,  there  is  less  unanimity  of  foot-length 
in  poetry  than  in  spoken  prose.  This  leads  Lehiste  to  hypothesize  that  the  unit 
of  temporal  planning  when  poetry  is  read  aloud  may  be  the  poetic  line,  not 
some  syntactic  or  phonological  unit.  And  Elizabeth  Uldall,  in  her  Something 
about  the  Perception  of  Rhythm’  {JIPA  16.46-7),  produces  some  simple 
statistical  evidence  to  suggest  that  our  intuitive  perception  of  syllable-lengths 
may  involve  the  exclusion  of  voiceless  consonants  and  nasals  from  the  reckoning. 

Peter  Lucas’s  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  Interaction  between  Verse  Grammar  and 
Metre  in  Old  English  Poetry’  (SN  145-75)  takes  issue  with  some  of  the  points 
made  by  Calvin  Kendall  in  his  article  on  the  metrical  grammar  of  Beowulf  (YW 
64:43),  arguing  for  a  rethink  about  displaced  items  and  enclitics.  Somewhat 
similarly,  David  Lewis,  in  his  ‘The  Metre  of  Genesis  B'  (. ASE  67-125),  conducts 
an  exhaustive  metrical  re-examination  of  the  poem  in  the  light  of  Kuhn's  ‘Law 
of  Particles’.  Does  all  this  throw  any  light  on  the  authorship  of  the  poem, 
though?  Lewis,  like  Eduard  Sievers  a  century  earlier,  favours  an  Anglo-Saxon 
who  had  a  reasonable,  though  not  fluent,  knowledge  of  Old  Saxon. 

There  is  much  to  report  about  phonology  as  distinct  from  phonetics.  We 
begin  with  theories  -  at  least  theories  in  which  English  plays  a  central  role. 
Another  full-length  treatment  of  the  current  state  of  dependency  phonology 
is  by  John  M.  Anderson  and  Colin  J.  Ewen,  Principles  of  Dependency 
Phonology.  They  set  out  detailed  arguments  for  DP  being  the  preferable  mode 
of  phonological  analysis  of  all  phonetic  phenomena.  Space  precludes  a  full- 
scale  review  here,  but  Anglicists  will  find  that  quite  a  bit  of  the  book  will  be 
of  interest  to  them.  More  specialized  studies  within  the  DP  framework  appear 
in  John  Anderson  and  Jacques  Durand’s  Explorations  in  Dependency 
Phonology.  This  contains  two  particularly  good  introductions  to  DP  for  those 
who  want  a  speedy,  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  subject:  the  editors’  ‘Introduction’ 
(1-13),  and  John  Anderson’s  ‘Structural  Analogy  and  Dependency  Phonology’ 
(15-48),  itself  a  rewrite  of  a  1985  paper. 

Back  yet  again  is  one  of  our  perennial  topics,  Old  English  digraphs/ 
diphthongs,  this  time  in  a  DP  format,  in  Fran  Colman’s  ‘The  Phonology  and 
Morphology  of  an  Old  English  Digraph:  ie’  (in  Anderson  and  Durand).  Her 
conclusion  is  that  three  contextually  differentiated  phonetic  versions  of  the 
digraph  can  be  calculated  to  have  existed.  A  different  interpretation,  however, 
using  phonemic  phonology,  is  to  be  found  in  Leslie  Collier’s  ‘The  Chronology 
of  /-Umlaut  and  Breaking’  ( NOWELE  33-45),  where  <ie>  is  arguably  a  close 
central  monophthong,  the  result  of  a  process  whereby  fracture  followed  rather 
than  preceded  palatalization. 

At  last  there  is  a  straightforward,  readable  introduction  to  Metrical  Phonology 
(MP)  aimed  at  the  undergraduate  market.  Richard  Hogg  and  C.  B.  McCully 
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in  their  Metrical  Phonology  provide  a  graded  introduction  to  the  subject  -  all 
of  it  based  on  English  -  with  question-and-answer  sessions  interspersed 
through  the  text  and  guidance  on  further  reading  and  sets  of  essay  topics  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  It  makes  few  assumptions  about  the  student’s 
knowledge  of  stress,  and  starts,  obviously  enough,  with  Chomsky  and  Halle 
and  The  Sound  Pattern  of  English.  Thereafter  it  moves  on  to  tree  and  grid 
versions  of  metrical  phonology.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book,  the  student  is 
expected  to  be  in  a  position  to  tackle  the  recent  and  more  controversial  literature 
on  MP.  One  such  topic  might  be  the  definition  of  ‘stress’  itself,  dealt  with  by 
Morris  Halle  in  a  progress  report  on  his  and  Jean-Roger  Vergnaud’s  ideas  on 
MP,  in  ‘Grids  and  Trees  in  Metrical  Phonology’  (in  Dressier  et  al.).  Again  within 
the  framework  of  MP,  Richard  Wiese  argues  for  the  derivation  of  unstressed 
auxiliary  verbs  at  the  level  of  Prosodic  Structure  rather  than  surface  syntax 
(‘Prosodic  Conditions  on  Clitics’,  in  Dressier  et  al.).  Some  of  his  data  relates 
to  English,  the  rest  to  North  German.  Despite  its  rather  grandiloquent  title  of 
‘The  Prosodic  Structure  of  Intonational  Contours’  (in  Dressier  et  al.),  the  aim 
of  Boguslaw  Marek’s  paper  is  to  look  again  at  the  old  question  of  how  an 
English  utterance  can  be  assigned  meaning  by  a  listener,  especially  when  there 
are  competing  interpretations.  He  rejects  a  syntactically  based  explanation,  and 
argues  instead  for  a  process  of  interpretation  based  on  the  recovery  of  the 
underlying  metrical  trees.  A  difficulty  with  this  paper,  I  found,  was  having 
to  accept  his  distinction  between  stress  and  intonation,  as  if  stress  were  something 
to  be  imported  into  the  structure  of  an  intonation  pattern,  not  as  something 
integral  to  it  from  the  start.  Somewhat  more  revolutionary  still  is  Jorgen 
Rischel’s  suggestion  -  it  is  hardly  a  fully  worked  out  argument  -  for  having 
two  levels  of  prosodic  organization,  such  that,  for  example,  the  intonational 
foot  is  separated  off  from  the  phonological  phrase  (‘Is  There  Just  One  Hierarchy 
of  Prosodic  Categories?’,  in  Dressier  et  al.).  Sticking  to  the  ‘classical’  model 
of  MP,  Donka  Minkova,  in  ‘The  Prosodic  Character  of  Early  Schwa  Deletion 
in  English’  (in  a  collection  of  papers  edited  by  A.  G.  Ramat  et  al.),  formalizes 
the  loss  of  post- 1200  /a/  in  English  in  terms  of  an  adjustment  in  the  Clitic  Group 
to  which  the  schwa  belongs  -  but  we  knew  this  anyway. 

A  most  useful  set  of  papers  on  prosodic  phonology  (i.e.  Firthian  phonology) 
and  its  application  to  the  description  of  child  English  can  be  found  in  Natalie 
Waterson’s  Prosodic  Phonology.  Almost  all  are  reprints,  and  give  a  good 
conspectus  of  what  prosodic  phonology  is  all  about,  without  the  need  for  one 
to  delve  into  South-East  Asian  languages  and  other  favourite  haunts  of  the 
Firthian  phonologist. 

Roman  Jakobson’s  The  Sound  Shape  of  Language,  first  published  in  1979, 
is  now  into  a  second  edition.  It  divides  neatly  into  two  sections,  one  dealing 
with  distinctive  features  and  how  they  should  be  specified  -  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  -  the  other  the  relationship  of  phonology  to  various  literary 
devices,  such  as  sound  symbolism.  And  it  is  the  question  of  sound-symbolism 
that  lies  behind  the  welter  of  computerized  statistics  in  Claudia  Barquist’s 
‘Phonological  Patterning  in  Beowulf  (L&LC  19-23).  A  lot  of  information  has 
had  to  be  compressed,  and  as  a  result  there  are  points  which  could  be  amplified. 
Even  so,  her  thesis  is  that,  leaving  alliteration  aside,  one  can  find  other  definite 
phono-aesthetic  patterns  of  distinctive  feature  distributions  in  relation  to  the 
subject  matter  of  half-lines.  Verses  describing  Tight’  show,  she  says,  high 
occurrences  of  the  vowel  features  back  and  round,  but  low  occurrences  of  low 
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and  long.  (Her  analysis  is  based  on  a  slightly  modified  Chomsky/Halle  version 
of  distinctive  features.)  A  more  extended  discussion  of  all  the  issues  raised  in 
this  article  would  be  of  interest  to  Anglicists  in  general  -  not  just  to  Old 
English  specialists. 

The  cryptic  title  ‘-eth’  of  Alexis  Manaster-Ramer’s  article  ( FoLi  355-62) 
obscures  the  actual  subject  matter.  It  concerns  the  predictive  rules  in  English 
for  producing  ordinal  forms  of  nonce  words  or  novel  forms,  eighty 
somethingth’  and  ‘*etheth\  for  example.  All  such  forms  can  be  predicted  by 
existing  rules  except  for  those  which  involve  the  root  ending  in  a  dental  fricative, 
as  in  the  second  example  quoted.  How  is  this  to  be  handled?  I  should  have 
thought  by  an  additional  rule  in  the  phonology,  of  course,  whatever  the  apparent 
unusualness  of  this  solution. 

Raymond  Hickey’s  ‘Remarks  on  Syllable  Quantities  in  Late  Old  English  and 
Early  Middle  English’  (NM  1-7)  introduces  another  old  favourite.  He  adduces 
the  evidence  for  the  gradual  loss  of  geminate  consonants  in  Middle  English 
in  the  light  of  syllable-dependent  segmental  changes  from  late  Old  English 
onwards.  The  role  of  the  syllable  since  Old  English,  especially  in  relation  to 
vowel  quantity,  is  the  subject  of  Manfred  Markus’s  ‘Lange  und  Silbe  im 
historischen  Englisch’  ( Archiv  270-85).  (One  wonders,  at  this  point,  whether 
logically  someone  shouldn’t  start  looking  at  speech  (as  distinct  from  verse) 
rhythm  in  earlier  forms  of  English.)  An  attempt  to  explain  the  historical  and 
synchronic  variability  of  vowel-length  in  relation  to  the  immediate  consonantal 
context  is  provided  by  John  Harris  (‘A  Hierarchical  Model  of  Length  Variation 
in  Vowels’,  in  Dressier  et  al.).  Ultimately,  we  appear  to  be  dealing  with  certain 
bio-mechanical  constraints  on  speech  production.  Finally  on  the  subject  of  the 
syllable,  we  note  the  useful  article  by  Erik  Fudge  setting  out  the  evidence  for 
the  syllable  (in  other  languages  as  well  as  English)  being  constituted  of  an  Onset 
and  a  Rhyme,  with  the  latter  dividing  off  into  Peak  and  Coda  (‘Branching 
Structures  within  the  Syllable’,  JL  359-77). 

Herbert  Pilch’s  ‘The  Intonation  of  Old  English  Verse’  (in  Simon- 
Vandenbergen)  is  an  important  article.  He  cuts  through  a  lot  of  the  deadwood 
surrounding  the  notion  of  stress  in  Old  English,  and  argues,  by  means  of  a 
comparison  with  the  situation  in  Modern  English,  Dutch,  and  German,  that 
the  time  really  has  come  to  think  about  (and  ‘hear’)  Old  English  stress  in  terms 
of  intonation  patterns -of  which  stress  is  just  one  aspect.  This  does  not  mean 
ditching  Eduard  Sievers,  Andreas  Heusler  et  al.;  merely  recasting  some  of  their 
ideas  within  a  physically  realistic  framework  for  the  discussion  of  stress. 

Dafydd  Gibbon  (‘The  Role  of  Discourse  in  Intonation  Theory’,  in  Dressier 
et  al.)  produces  what  reads  like  a  prolegomenon  to  the  analysis  of 
intonation  -  in  this  case  English.  I  found  his  explication  somewhat  cramped; 
more  examples  would  have  helped.  Also,  the  intrusion  of  instrumental  and 
mathematical  data  seemed  hardly  relevant  to  the  force  of  his  argument. 

One  particular  item  of  discourse  that  is  singled  out  for  attention  in  another 
paper  is  the  adverbial  <only>.  Terttu  Nevalainen  (‘Adverbial  Focusing  and 
Intonation’,  Lingua  141-65)  reviews  thoroughly  the  literature  on  the  subject 
of  <only>  receiving  a  nuclear  tone  focus,  and  shows  from  an  analysis  of  all 
the  <only>  examples  in  the  London-Lund  Corpus  of  RP  English  that  this 
view  is  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  revision.  Furthermore,  any  attempt  to 
set  up  the  adverbial  as  a  syntactic  marker  of  focus  within  discourse  theory  cannot 
be  justified. 
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David  Faber  takes  issue  with  Carlos  Gussenhoven’s  rule  for  the  allocation 
of  sentence-accent  in  his  ‘The  Accentuation  of  Intransitive  Sentences  in  English’ 
(JL  341-58),  arguing  that  there  are  classes  of  sentences,  such  as  ones  like  ‘It’s 
just  the  couple  upstairs  washing  up ’  (human  agentive  sentences),  which  demand 
a  different  accentuation  pattern.  He  deals  with  other  categories  of  exception 
as  well. 

The  problems  of  extracting  from  the  acoustic  signal  of  fundamental  frequency 
the  linguistically  definable  intonation  units  is  the  subject  of  Wiktor  Jassem’s 
‘Structural  Units  of  Intonation  in  the  Acoustical  Speech  Signal’  (in  Dressier 
et  al.).  He  lists  sixteen  sources  of  variability  within  the  speech  signal,  which 
must  somehow  be  taken  account  of  in  future  research  on  speech  recognition. 
Yet  his  concluding  sentence  at  least  suggests  that  such  problems  ought  to  be 
relatively  straightforward  to  deal  with:  ‘There  is  no  reason  why  a  simple 
computer  should  not  be  able  to  do  what  a  2  or  3  year  old  child  does  without 
reflection.’  He  gives  no  indication  in  the  paper  itself,  however,  of  what  the 
way  ahead  will  be  like  or  whether  anyone  will  ever  manage  to  program  that 
computer.  Both  William  Moulton  (‘On  the  Prosody  of  Statements,  Questions, 
and  Echo  Questions’,  AS  249-61)  and  Dwight  Bolinger  (‘Echoes  Reechoed’, 
AS  261-79)  continue  the  current  discussion  on  the  intonational  analysis  of 
questions. 

The  distinction  between  reading  and  spontaneous  intonation  is  discussed  at 
some  length  in  various  papers.  Jurgen  Esser  (‘Zur  Theorie  der  Leseintonation 
in  der  anglistischen  Intonationsforschung’,  LingB  110.319-31)  argues  for  an 
extension  of  David  Brazil’s  concept  of  ‘reading  intonation’  as  far  as  ‘referring’ 
and  ‘proclaiming’  tones  are  concerned.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
nine  native  English  speakers’  renderings  of  written  texts.  The  same  data  is 
discussed  again,  in  English  this  time,  in  Esser’s  ‘Reading  Intonation’  ( L&C 
59-75),  co-authored  with  Andrzej  Polomski.  A  further  contribution,  by 
Polomski  alone,  ‘Comparing  Two  Concepts  of  Intonational  Structure’  ( L&C 
241-54),  compares  Robert  Ladd’s  hierarchical  structure  model  of  intonation 
patterning  with  the  linear  model  advanced  by  Polomski  and  Esser. 

Ever  since  the  publication  in  the  1950s  of  Kenneth  Pike’s  Language  in  Relation 
to  a  Unified  Theory  of  the  Structure  of  Human  Behavior,  there  have  been  those 
linguists,  especially  in  the  U.K.,  who  have  emphasized  the  need  to  integrate 
non-linguistic  facts  into  the  description  of  language  use.  American  pragmatics 
is  rapidly  catching  up  on  this  tradition.  Horst  Arndt  and  Richard  Janney’s 
InterGrammar  must  be  seen  as  a  major  step  forward  in  bringing  together 
linguistic,  phonetic,  socio-psychological,  and  neurological  approaches  in  the 
attempt  to  unravel  the  mechanisms  by  which  humans  converse  with  one  another. 
Specifically,  the  work  deals  with  how  ‘transitory  feelings  about  partners  [in 
conversation  ]  and  topics’  are  signalled  in  American  English  speech  by  means 
of  the  joint  manipulation  of  verbal,  prosodic,  and  kinesic  parameters.  But  one 
can  also  read  the  work  as  a  message  to  the  theoretical  linguists  that  enough 
is  not  being  understood  about  speech  for  at  least  some  of  the  pure  philosophizing 
and  theory-building  to  stop.  As  John  Firth  used  to  stress,  linguistic  theory  must 
make  contact  with  language  ...  I  found  Arndt  and  Janney’s  book  an  engrossing 
account  of  some  aspects  of  current  pragmatic  studies  and  goals  that  have  still 
to  be  tackled.  Furthermore,  the  humility  with  which  they  discuss  their  ideas 
comes  as  a  pleasant  change  from  some  of  the  more  shrill  accounts  of  the  state 
of  linguistic  theorizing. 
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Einally,  on  the  orthographic/palaeographic  front,  we  note  Paule  Mertens- 
Fonck’s  ‘Spelling  Variation  in  the  Vespasian  Psalter  Gloss’  (in  Simon- 
Vandenbergen),  which  goes  little  further  than  listing  and  discussing  briefly  some 
of  the  spelling  variants,  and  secondly,  an  important  publication  by  David 
Dumville.  In  ‘English  Square  Minuscule  Script:  The  Background  and  Earliest 
Phases’  (ASE  147-79),  Dumville  presents  the  results  of  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  origins  and  forms  of  this  script;  his  discussion  takes  us  up  to  c.940.  A 
promised  further  paper  will  discuss  the  later  forms. 


5.  Morphology 

If  at  first  sight  Robert  Beard’s  hypothesis  On  the  Separation  of  Derivation 
from  Morphology  seems  reminiscent  of  more  traditional  word-and-paradigm 
models,  Beard  stresses  as  the  major  problem  of  the  latter,  the  impossibility 
of  defining  ‘word’  (as  a  sign)  in  sign-based  theories.  Beard’s  theory  is 
lexeme/morpheme  based,  seeing  only  the  lexeme  as  a  sign,  with  grammatical 
morphemes  devoid  of  sense,  but  paradigmatically  ordered  by  grammatical 
category.  This  work  effectively  illustrates  that  major  claims  of  the  Lexical 
Morphology  Hypothesis  are  untenable,  viz.,  that  affixes  are  lexical  signs,  and 
that  (as  a  concomitant)  all  morphology  is  proper  to  the  lexicon.  Beard’s 
hypothesis  is  significant  not  only  for  its  ability  to  overcome  such  problems, 
but  for  its  retrieval  from  the  lexicon  of  a  large  catalogue  of  putative  irregularities. 
Nor  does  it  ignore  semantics,  but  ‘uniquely  specifies  the  relation  of  meaning 
to  sound  via  a  single  abstract  grammar  which  defines  lexical  relations’.  The 
claims  made  in  this  book  are  explored  further  by  the  same  author  in  ‘Morpheme 
Order  in  a  Lexeme/Morpheme-Based  Morphology’  {Lingua  72.1-44),  whose 
analyses  of  mainly  non-English  data  provide  yet  more  ammunition  against  the 
Lexical  Affix  hypothesis.  Consistent  adherents  to  word-and-paradigm  models, 
however,  might  temper  the  claim  that  separation  of  lexical  sign  and  grammatical 
morpheme  in  paradigms  is  a  ‘radically  new’  basis  for  morphology. 

In  ‘Word-Formation,  Boundaries  and  the  Concept  of  Motivation’  (in  Asbach- 
Schnitker),  Dieter  Kastovsky  enters  a  (renewed)  plea  for  recognition  of  the 
morphological  level,  citing  the  unclarity  surrounding  the  morphological  status 
of  prefixes  and  affixes  as  identified  by  Chomsky  and  Halle,  and  the  vacillation 
of  terminology  between  ‘morphemes’  and  ‘formatives’.  Kastovsky  convincingly 
and  concisely  questions  the  value  of  exclusively  phonological  considerations 
in  morphological  analysis,  and  invokes  the  need  to  establish  the  syntagmatic 
character  (i.e.  the  morphological  relevance)  of  units  separated  by  boundaries 
through  recognition  of  the  distinction  between  historical  formations  and 
synchronic  word-formation  rules.  That  phonology  misbehaves  is  also  seen  in 
Arnold  Zwicky’s  invocation  of  GPSG  to  rescue  POSS  as  an  (edge-located) 
inflectional  affix,  in  ‘Suppressing  the  Zs’  (JL  133-48).  The  suppression  refers 
to  the  (non-phonologically  conditioned)  behaviour  of  POSS  when  its 
combination  with  PL  results  in  sequences  of  sibilant  suffix  plus  suffix,  e.g. 
‘*kids’s’,  but  ‘Buzz’s’.  Thomas  Roeper  stresses  the  importance  of  structural 
generalizations  in  ‘Implicit  Arguments  and  the  Head-Complement  Relation’ 
{Lingl  267-3 10),  where  implicit  arguments  (e.g.  the  agent  in  the  ship  was  sunk) 
are  explored  in  terms  of  putative  head-status  of  affixes,  which  therefore  bear 
a  sister  relation  to  a  complement.  Distinctions  between  e.g.  -er  in  the  player 
of  games  and  e.g.  -/«/,  cf.  *playful  of  games  are  in  terms  of  thematic  grids 
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carried  by  the  former  type,  but  not  by  the  latter,  which  cannot  therefore  license 
a  thematic  PP.  Semantic,  rather  than  syntactic,  relations  are  observed  by 
Neal  R.  Norrick  with  respect  to  ‘Semantic  Aspects  of  Comparative  Noun- 
Adjective  Compounds’  (in  Asbach-Schnitker),  e.g.  razor  sharp,  in  relation 
to  similes,  e.g.  sharp  as  a  razor.  Norrick  recognizes  the  metaphoricity  of 
similes,  which  offer  an  analogy  rather  than  a  digital  mode  of  expression.  The 
theory  here  appears  to  complement  case  grammars  (see  section  6  below),  given 
claims  that  semantic  relations  may  remain  the  same  despite  different 
morphosyntactic  expressions:  I  take  it  that  the  semantic  relations  are  here 
seen  as  basic.  In  the  same  volume,  Ingo  R.  Stohr  considers  ‘Pragmatic  Lactors 
and  Nominal  Compounding:  The  Influence  of  “Deictic”  Reference  in  English 
and  German’,  calling  for  an  integrated  theory  of  pragmatics  to  characterize 
the  role  of  deictic  reference,  defined  as  ‘establishing  reference  to  an  object 
by  pointing  to  it  by  a  word  which,  if  necessary  will  be  ad  hoc’,  as  a  valid 
factor  influencing  processes  of  compounding  -  but  less  so  in  English  than  in 
German. 

In  Dennis  Baron’s  Grammar  and  Gender  selected  etymologies  and 
writings  on  English,  as  well  as  representations  of  attitudes  to  women’s 
use  of  language,  and  its  relationship  to  men’s,  from  classical  authors 
on,  illustrate  a  glorious  confusion  between  grammatical  and  natural  gender, 
not  only  in  the  secondary  sources  cited,  but  in,  for  instance,  the  surely 
misprinted  glossing  of  OE  webbe  and  webba  as  ‘for  male  and  female 
weaver,  respectively’.  This  not  undiverting  book  will  be  of  use  to  those 
who  seek  some  historical  support  for  using  they  for  a  single  referent, 
for  instance,  or  for  objecting  to  the  replacement  of  indefinite  -man  by 
-person.  Barry  Alpher’s  excursus  on  ‘Feminine  as  the  Unmarked  Grammatical 
Gender:  Buffalo  Girls  Are  No  Fools’  ( AuJL  169-87)  may  be  noted  here, 
although  it  is  not  specifically  on  English,  and  has  import  more  for 
sociolinguistics  than  morphology. 

Dieter  Stein  places  a  diachronic  morphological  variation  ‘At  the  Crossroads 
of  Philology,  Linguistics  and  Semiotics:  Notes  on  the  Replacement  of  th 
by  5  in  the  Third  Person  Singular  in  English’  ( ES  406-32),  focusing  here 
on  early  Modern  English.  While  phonotactic  constraints  are  seen  as  a  factor 
in  the  triumph  of  5  (as  well  as  influencing  do  usage,  see  section  6  below), 
Stein  observes  semiotic  potentialities,  notably  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  use  of 
the  outgoing  th  forms,  and  suggests  sociological  connotations  as  a  cause  of 
its  demise. 

And  now,  if  you  haven’t  heard  about  the  Whitby  Viking  festival  at  which 
a  Viqueen  was  once  chosen,  this  and  other  delights  contribute  to  Richard 
Coates’s  data  in  ‘Pragmatic  Sources  of  Analogical  Reformation’  ( JL  319-40), 
where  analogy  as  a  process  involving  similarity  between  lexemes  is  seen  as  a 
bridge  between  the  entirely  idiosyncratic  and  the  various  degrees  of  regularity. 
By  a  most  convincing  appeal  to  evidence  of  place  names  referring  to 
geographically  related  locations,  and  to  the  theoretical  interpretation  of  names 
as  having  no  sense,  Coates  illustrates  that  the  influence  of  meaning  can  never 
be  a  necessary  condition  for  AR  to  take  place.  Rather,  prototypical  situations 
in  which  AR  occurs  are  the  linguistic  expressions  of  adjacent  points  in  space 
or  time;  and  since  phonologically  similar  items  are  stored  next  to  each  other, 
the  local  metaphor  allows  AR  on  a  phonological  basis  to  be  seen  as  prompted 
by  adjacency. 
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6.  Syntax 

(a)  Modern  English 

I  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  draw  boundaries  of  what  constitutes  syn tax 
unambiguously  enough,  and  what  focuses  consistently  enough  on  English,  for 
inclusion  in  YWES.  So  many  analyses  of  English  structures  invoke  discourse 
and  pragmatics  in  attempts  to  characterize  their  regularities,  and  increasingly, 
syntactic  theories  are  tested  against  models  of  computer  analyses  and  machine 
translation;  and,  given  thankfully  well-taken-up  reaffirmations  of  the  need  to 
base  syntactic  theories  on  information  from  more  than  one  language,  many 
pieces  present  comparisons  of  English  data  with  non-English.  Should,  for 
instance,  the  discussion  of  NPs  involving  semantic  and  prosodic  bases  for 
interpretation  in  Netta  Koene’s  ‘Form  and  Interpretation:  A  One  to  Four 
Relation’  ( TL  1-33)  be  included  here?  And  what  of  Renate  Bartsch’s  adaptation, 
in  ‘Frame  Representations  and  Discourse  Representations’  in  the  same  journal 
(65-117),  of  the  concepts  ‘frame’  and  ‘valency’,  here  integrated  into  the 
establishment  of  Discourse  Representation  Structures?  Liliana  Haegeman’s 
account  of  intransitive  uses  of  transitive  verbs  such  as  eat,  write,  drink,  etc. 
deals  with  Italian  as  well  as  English  in  terms  of  Sperber  and  Wilson’s  Relevance 
Theory,  in  ‘The  Interpretation  of  Inherent  Objects  in  English’  {AuJL  223-48), 
perhaps  relevant  to  this  section  given  its  concern  with  subcategorization  of  verbs, 
again  related  to  concepts  of  valency  and  dependency.  Paul  M.  Postal’s  Studies 
of  Passive  Clauses  deals  mainly  with  languages  other  than  English,  but  its 
theoretical  concerns  are  of  significance  to  analyses  of  this  language.  Bengt  Sigurd 
assesses  the  grammar  of  his  title  as  a  tool  for  computer  analysis  in  ‘Referent 
Grammar  (RG):  A  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar  with  Built-In 
Referents’  ( SL  41  :ii.  115-35),  not  exclusively  or  specifically  on  English.  So  I 
have  aimed  at  covering  works  concerned  with  precise  formulations  of  theories 
related  specifically  to  syntax,  or  having  repercussions  for  syntactic  theory,  where 
these  are  based  primarily  on  English  data,  or  illuminate  particular  problems 
relating  to  English  syntax.  The  reader  will  also  recognize  a  certain  blurring  of 
the  edges  between  the  chronological  subparts  of  this  section. 

To  the  extent  that  major  word  class  relates  to  the  minimal  units  in  syntax, 
attempts  to  identify  them  are  appropriately  included  here;  so  we  can  note  Ronald 
W.  Langacker’s  ‘Nouns  and  Verbs’  {Lang  53-94),  which  raises  the  flag  for 
notional  definitions  for  basic  grammatical  categories,  specifically  nouns  and 
verbs.  In  a  framework  of  Cognitive  Grammar  {aka  Space  Grammar),  a  noun 
designates  a  region  in  some  domain.  A  count  noun  designates  a  region  that 
is  bounded  within  the  scope  of  predication  in  its  primary  domain;  a  mass  noun 
designates  a  region  that  is  not  specifically  bounded  thus.  From  this  neatly  follows 
the  claim  that  the  distinctions  between  perfective  and  imperfective  for  verbs, 
and  count  and  mass  for  nouns,  are  parallel,  indeed  identical. 

Charles  F.  Meyer  argues  that  ‘Apposition  in  English’  {JEngL  101-21)  is  not 
simply  a  syntactic  relation,  but  also  that  semantic  and  pragmatic  constraints 
on  their  own  would  admit  too  many  constructions  as  appositions.  Rather, 
apposition  should  be  viewed  as  a  relation  involving  semantic,  pragmatic,  and 
syntactic  constraints.  He  questions,  for  instance,  co-referentiality  as  a  criterion 
for  apposition  of  two  clauses,  argues  that  the  pragmatic  requirement  for  the 
second  phrase  to  convey  new  information  about  the  first  is  too  broad,  and 
introduces  the  syntactic  constraint  that  for  two  units  to  be  appositions  they 
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must  be  at  least  potentially  able  to  be  juxtaposed.  Anjum  P.  Saleemi,  too, 
invokes  both  syntax  and  semantics  in  ‘The  Subcategorization  of  Adjectives  in 
English:  From  Principles  to  Application’  ( SL  42:i.  136-53),  but  starts  at  the 
‘syntactic  rather  than  semantic  end’,  with  an  emphasis  on  syntactic  distribution 
in  an  attempt,  in  the  face  of  a  long  history  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  categorial 
status,  to  subcategorize  the  recalcitrant  word  class.  This  includes,  however, 
a  discussion  of  an  extension  to  adjectives  of  the  concept  of  valency,  usually 
associated  with  verbs,  notably  when  the  adjective  is  predicative  rather  than 
attributive:  so  let’s  get  on  to  have  a  look  at  more  tightly  theoretical  formulations 
of  relationships  between  lexical  semantics  and  syntax,  specifically  in  Case  and 
Valency  Grammars. 

Concepts  of  Case ,  edited  by  Rene  Dirven  and  Gunter  Radden,  as  described 
in  its  introduction,  is  a  ‘reader’,  opening  with  Werner  Welte’s  lucid  summary, 
in  ‘On  the  Concept  of  Case  in  Traditional  Grammars’,  of  the  history  of  concepts 
of  case  based  on  morphological  case-forms.  Elucidating  origins  of  traditional 
definitions,  Welte  illustrates  not  only  how  differences  in  concepts  of  case  have 
arisen,  but  the  value  of  the  pursuit  of  case.  The  reprinting  here  of  Charles 
Fillmore’s  ‘A  Private  History  of  the  Concept  “Frame”  ’  provides  a  retrospective 
background  for  exemplification  of  developments  in  various  approaches  to  case 
grammar,  invoking  semantic  relations,  since  the  1960s.  These  developments 
have  sought  to  relate  semantic  cases  to  other  levels  of  linguistic  description, 
as  seen  particularly  in  several  contributions  here  by  Simon  Dik,  Stanley  Starosta, 
Kalevi  Tarvainen,  and  John  M.  Anderson.  Dik’s  ‘Some  Principles  of  Functional 
Grammar’  reaffirms  the  claim  shared  by  Functional  and  Case  Grammarians 
against  autonomy  of  syntax  with  respect  to  semantics,  and  illustrates  the  claim 
of  the  Functional  paradigm  for  inseparability  of  language  system  from 
pragmatics.  This  clear  account  of  the  significance  accorded  by  FG  to  both 
competence  and  performance,  and  to  both  production  and  comprehension, 
illustrates,  too,  the  assumption  of  semantic  functions  as  primitive  (with  syntactic 
and  pragmatic  functions  subsequently  assigned),  shared  with  the  ‘strong’  case 
grammar  hypothesis.  This,  presented  in  John  Anderson’s  ‘Case  Grammar  and 
the  Localist  Hypothesis’,  is  described  by  the  editors  as  ‘without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  consistent  and  convincing  models  of  grammar  ever  devised’.  Localism 
offers  the  simplest  and  strongest  definition  and  delimitation  of  the  set  of  cases, 
reduced  by  Anderson  to  four  (erg,  abs,  abl,  loc),  by  the  invocation  of  contrast 
(or  lack  thereof)  with  respect  to  spatial  relations,  whose  representations  form 
the  basis  for  characterizing  semantic  relations  in  general.  The  ‘strong’  case 
grammar  hypothesis  sees  only  semantic  case  relations  as  present  in  initial 
syntactic  representations,  with  all  grammatical  relations  as  derivative.  In  Stanley 
Starosta’s  ‘A  Place  for  (Lexi-)Case’  we  have  an  outspoken  unlimbing  of  the 
repercussions  of  the  confusion  of  function  and  categories  in  Chomskian 
grammars,  and  of  the  paradox  resulting  from  incorporation  of  theta-relations, 
such  that  e.g.  both  deep-structure  ‘logical  subject’  and  ‘logical  object’,  and 
Agent  and  Patient  are  included  in  the  grammar.  The  ‘lexicase’  framework 
eliminates  the  deep-surface  distinction  of  Chomskian  and  Fillmorean  grammars, 
by  representing  ‘case’  as  a  feature  of  lexical  items  (cf.  Hudson  below).  In  lexicase 
grammar,  both  case  relations  (e.g.  agent)  and  case  forms  (e.g.  nominative)  are 
represented  as  lexical  features,  given  Starosta’s  arguments  against  a  one-to- 
one  mapping  of  the  two,  and  reference  to  node  domination  is  dispensed  with. 
Starosta’s  lexicase  differs  from  Anderson’s  localism  in  admitting  more  than 
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just  semantic  case  relations  as  basic.  In  ‘Semantic  Cases  in  the  Framework  of 
Dependency  Theory’  Kalevi  Tarvainen’s  description  of  semantic  cases  in  verb- 
central  dependency  frameworks  focuses  primarily  on  verb  valency,  and 
distinctions  between  free  adjuncts  and  valency  complements:  no  one-to-one 
correspondence  can  be  posited  between  the  semantic  cases  and  the  syntactic 
parts  of  the  sentence.  For  the  various  approaches  to  case  grammars,  analyses 
of  languages  other  than  English  are  significant  for  attempts  to  capture  possible 
universal  and  identify  language-specific  characteristics.  All  the  contributions 
here  include  treatments  of  English  as  well  as  analyses  of  data  from  other 
languages,  but  see  in  particular  the  comparisons  of  English  with  Japanese 
in  Yoshihiko  Ikegami’s  ‘“Source”  vs.  “Goal”:  A  Case  ol  Linguistic 
Dissymmetry’,  with  Finnish  and  Russian  in  Osten  Dahl’s  ‘Case  Grammar  and 
Prototypes’,  and  with  German  in  Peter  Newmark’s  ‘The  Application  of  Case 
Grammar  to  Translation’.  With  its  excellent  introductory  integrated  summary 
and  assessment  of  the  contents,  and  the  presentation  of  a  well-selected  cross- 
section  of  concepts  of  case  hitherto  available  only  in  varying  degrees  of  isolation, 
this  volume  not  only  fits  the  description  ‘reader’,  but  offers  a  much-needed 
international  portfolio  of  ‘the  case  for  case’. 

The  strong  Case  Grammar  hypothesis,  along  with  the  restriction  to  four  cases 
potentially  combinable,  finds  further  support  in  John  M.  Anderson’s  treatment 
of  nominalizations  in  English,  as  well  as  other  languages,  in  ‘Invariance  and 
Linguistic  Variation:  A  Case  Grammar  Characterisation’  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  eleventh  Fremdsprachendidaktiker  Kongress  (Narr),  a  volume  I  have 
not  seen.  Significantly,  too,  the  insights  into  interlinguistic  variation  in 
nominalization  structures  focus  upon  the  notion  of  neutralization,  a  concept 
familiar  enough  to  phonological  theory,  in  relation  to  semantic  case  relations; 
and  the  notion  of  analogy  between  planes  of  language  is  further  spelled  out 
in  Anderson’s  ‘The  Tradition  of  Structural  Analogy’,  in  Essays  in  Honour  of 
Michael  Halliday  (Benjamins),  another  unseen  volume. 

More,  or  perhaps  less,  on  case  is  offered  in  H.  L.  Somers,  Valency  and  Case 
in  Computational  Linguistics,  which  purports  to  offer  a  ‘thorough  review  of 
the  linguistic  theories  of  Valency  and  Case  of  a  number  of  authors’,  in  an 
assessment  of  the  value  of  the  two  approaches  for  Computational  Linguistics 
and  Machine  Translation.  Theories  of  Valency  and  Case  may  be  treated  together 
as  verb-centred  models,  in  which  syntactic  and  semantic  relations  of  nominals 
to  the  central  verb  are  of  primary  interest.  Interestingly  (especially  in  the  light 
of  Dirven  and  Radden,  above),  the  appropriateness  of  case  theories  for 
computational  linguistics  is  here  claimed  to  be  characterized  by  their  ‘ready 
dismissal  of  questions  of  theoretical  nicety  in  favour  of  practicalities’;  for  other 
interests,  ‘case  is  too  woolly  for  today’s  tastes’.  Naturally  enough,  then,  Somers 
sees  inseparability  of  ‘theory’  and  ‘grammar’  as  a  difficulty,  and  denies  the 
value  of  ‘a  version  of  Case  that  is  inextricably  tied  to  a  specific  theoretical 
framework’.  Throughout  the  book,  ‘theory’  is  eschewed  in  favour  of  the 
‘intuitively  appealing’;  and  the  overview  of  works  by  Fillmore,  Anderson, 
W.  Chafe,  W.  Cook,  R.  Longacre,  Starosta,  and  Dik  serves  more  as  a  starting 
point  for  dismissal  of  theory  in  favour  of  appeal  to  ‘intuition’  than  as  a  review 
of  the  fields  of  valency  and  case,  which  anyway  goes  no  further  than  the  early 
1980s.  Somers  does,  of  course,  provide  his  own  proposal,  necessarily  theoretical: 
a  ‘case  grid’  associating  four  cases  on  a  horizontal  axis  (source,  path,  goal, 
local)  with  six  on  a  vertical,  with  which  the  ‘grid’  proposed  by  Anderson 
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(above)  makes  nice  comparison.  The  Somers  grid  intentionally  allows  for  a 
variety  of  interpretations  of  the  values  on  the  axes,  a  vagueness  which  ‘may 
appear  to  be  theoretical  unsoundness,  but  my  view  is  that  it  in  fact  reflects 
the  general  applicability  of  the  proposal’.  At  least  one  reviewer  is  happy  not 
to  have  to  try  to  apply  it.  The  line  taken  by  Peter  Paul  on  English  and  other 
languages  in  ‘Dependent  or  Not?  -Drawing  a  Line  in  Verb  Valency’  ( AuJL 
73-96)  is  that  valency  is  language  specific. 

In  the  light  of  increasing  publications  dealing  with  dependency  in  various 
levels  of  the  grammar,  the  assumption  of  unfamiliarity  with  dependency  trees 
in  Igor  A.  Mel’cuk  and  Nikolaj  V.  Percov’s  Surface  Syntax  of  English  seems 
unwarranted,  until  one  realizes  that  this  book  has  been  in  production  since  1980 
and  contains  no  bibliographic  reference  to  works  in  English  other  than  Mel’cuk’s 
after  that  date.  Various  aspects  of  Meaning-Text  Theory,  such  as  the  insistence 
on  linearity  as  non-contrastive,  and,  of  course,  the  head-modifier  relationships 
of  dependency  representation  will  surely  find  support.  The  authors  are  explicit 
about  their  aim  to  provide  a  complete,  formal,  and  theory-orientated  description 
of  English  -  the  whole  of  its  surface  syntax,  not  just  selected  parts  of  it  (at  the 
same  time  noting  its  direction  at  computer  processing  of  natural  languages). 
Not  surprisingly,  there  are  quite  a  few  things  I  have  not  yet  got  the  hang  of. 
For  instance,  the  association  of  ‘predicative’  with  a  NP  means  that  this  NP 
will  be  subject:  but  I  am  not  (yet)  clear  as  to  how  the  initial  association  is  made. 
And  it  seems  a  pity  that  certain  elliptical  constructions,  as  e.g.  John’s  is  not 
that  hot,  are  deliberately  not  described  (though  tantalizingly  cited).  But  I  suspect 
that  anyone  interested  in  syntax  is  going  to  be  reading  more  of  MTT:  this  book 
is  worth  being  armed  with. 

Richard  Hudson’s  Word  Grammar  (YW  65.54)  has  been  issued  as  a 
paperback.  Unlike  Case  Grammar,  Word  Grammar  operates  with  a  ‘network’ 
which  ‘allows  one  to  work  on  the  semantics  without  simultaneously  working 
on  the  syntax,  and  vice  versa’  (italics  mine).  Like  proponents  of  Case  Grammar, 
though,  Hudson  invokes  the  verb-central  analysis,  explicitly  in  terms  of 
dependency  head-modifier  relationships,  and  has  made  opportunity  in  JL 
(109—32)  to  unlimb  ‘Zwicky  on  Heads’.  Against  the  eponymous  author’s  claim 
that  the  term  head  covers  a  wide  range  of  items,  Hudson  presents  evidence 
for  a  general  category  which  subsumes  many  of  the  ‘head-like’  concepts.  By 
illustrating  the  importance  of  semantic  functor  rather  than  semantic  argument, 
by  upholding  the  interpretation  of  Aux  as  the  head  in  Aux  +  VP  constructions, 
and  by  convincing  that  Det  is  the  obligatory  element  in  Det  +  N  phrases,  he 
does  away  with  supposed  conflicts  between  notions  relevant  to  headhood,  and 
shows  that  a  Dependency  theory  integrates  head  into  a  comprehensive  system 
of  grammatical  relation  categories  (doubted  possible  in  a  constituent-structure 
theory).  And  as  if  Hudson’s  arguments  that  Det,  as  a  subset  of  Pro  and  therefore 
a  subset  of  N,  functions  as  a  ‘transitive  noun’,  and  therefore  as  head,  weren’t 
convincing  enough,  Anderson,  this  time  in  FLH  (219-24),  in  ‘Old  English 
Morphology  and  the  Structure  of  Noun  Phrases’,  formulates  a  ‘principle  of 
concord  and  rection  determination’  providing  elegant  support.  This  principle 
states  that  (a)  determination  of  concord  is  counter-dependency,  and  (b) 
determination  of  rection  is  the  reverse;  and,  evolved  out  of  and  illustrated  by 
dependency  analyses  of  OE  subject/verb  concord  of  person  and  number,  and 
rection  between  preposition/noun  and  verb/object,  supports  analysis  of  noun 
phrases  in  English  and  other  languages,  consisting  of  (demonstrative  plus) 
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adjective  plus  noun,  as  having  the  noun  dependent  on  the  adjective,  and  the 
adjective  dependent  on  the  demonstrative.  This  claim,  like  most  of  the  best, 
so  obvious  once  it  has  been  precisely  formulated  that  one  wonders  why  it  has 
not  always  been  current,  is  exemplified  by  just  three  little  OE  words:  se  micla 
here.  In  this  phrase,  masculine  gender  is  determined  by  the  modifier  (noun), 
and  so  concord  is  counter-dependency;  and  the  form  of  the  adjective  (weak) 
is  determined  by  the  presence  of  the  head  (determiner),  and  so  rection  is  in 
accord  with  dependency.  Although  ostensibly  about  OE,  and  therefore  fitting 
for  inclusion  under  subsection  (b)  below,  the  paper  has  implications  for  the 
preoccupation  with  headhood  and  governorship  that  characterizes  work  on 
today’s  English.  The  point  of  view  that  the  head  of  an  NP  may  be  left  empty 
governs  Susan  Olsen’s  GB  discussion  of  certain  ‘elliptical’  noun  phrases  in  ‘On 
Non-Overt  and  Pronominal  Head  Nouns  in  the  English  Noun  Phrase’  ( LingB 
470-502). 

Two  course  books  provide  welcome  antidotes  to  still  occasionally  heard 
complaints  against  ‘technical’  terms.  R.  A.  Banks  and  F.  D.  A.  Burns  offer 
aspects  of  English  Language  not  confined  to  syntax;  but  mention  of  their  work 
should  be  made  somewhere.  Advanced  Level  English  Language  is  more  than 
just  an  appetite-whetter  for  both  the  history  of  English  as  well  as  present-day 
structures;  though,  with  its  presentation  of  an  array  of  observations  and  opinions 
about  English  by  writers  from  Old  English  onwards,  it  certainly  is  that.  And, 
by  the  connections  made  between  attitudes  to  contemporary  usage  and  a 
historical  perspective  on  prescriptive  and  descriptive  grammarians  from  Adfric 
onwards,  for  the  introduction  to  various  more  recent  schools  of  linguistics  in 
a  readable  summary  of  various  grammatical  models  (stopping,  however,  at 
Transformational-Generative),  for  the  consistent  invocation  of  the  relationships 
between  today’s  English  dialects  and  evidence  for  reconstructions  of  earlier 
English,  the  book  persuades  its  audience  (ostensibly  A  Level  candidates,  but 
I  would  include  university  students  and  others  as  well)  of  the  necessity  and  value 
of  analysing  language.  Although  terminology  is  apologetically  referred  to  as 
‘daunting’,  the  authors  are  not  shy  of  introducing  as  need  arises  the  crucial 
concepts,  and  provide  as  well  a  section  of  definitions.  There  are  things  to  quibble 
about:  the  treatment  of  gender  under  ‘Syntax’  in  Part  4,  for  instance,  and  the 
failure  to  distinguish  derivational  (e.g.  -ess)  from  inflectional  (e.g.  hers) 
expressions  of  gender.  And  the  usual  pitfalls  are  encountered  with  attempts 
to  avoid  technical  terms  at  the  outset,  even  though  detailed  descriptions  of 
vowels,  to  which  the  reader  might  be  referred,  are  given  subsequently.  But  this 
is  the  sort  of  book  from  which  students  will  learn  to  criticize  language  -  its  use 
and  its  analysis:  the  second  half  is  devoted  to  a  superb  collection  of  pieces 
ranging  from  literary  extracts,  to  thesaurus  definitions,  to  insurance  claims, 
the  bases  for  well-planned  exercises. 

The  specific  model  in  Dennis  Freeborn’s  A  Course  Book  in  English  Grammar 
is  Functional  Grammar,  relating  Grammar,  as  one  would  expect,  to  ‘the  major 
functions  of  language’  (see  Michael  Hannay,  YW  67.98),  with  what  seem  to 
me  happy  results  for  an  introductory  -  though  by  no  means  cursory  - 
textbook.  ‘Grammar’  here  is  specifically  syntax,  but  appropriate  recognition 
is  given  to  the  morpheme  as  the  ‘smallest  unit’;  while  the  word  is  ‘the  smallest 
grammatical  unit  which  has  meaning  normally  shown  in  writing’.  The  claims 
for  interaction  between,  but  separation  of,  semantic  relations  (e.g.  ‘actor’)  and 
grammatical  ones  (e.g.  ‘subject’)  inform  the  treatment  of  distributional  criteria 
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for  identifying  major  word-classes,  and  of  distinctions  between  lexical  and 
function  words,  and  of  form  and  function  classifications  for  complex  structures 
which  clarify  methods  of  constituent  analysis.  Welcome,  too,  is  the  return  to 
notional  labels,  instantiated  by  exercises  on  definitions  of  terms.  The  invocation 
of  synchronic  varieties  of  English  not  only  serves  to  illustrate  problems  of 
classification  but  exemplifies  the  extent  to  which  certain  varieties  may  be 
distinguished  in  terms  of  syntactic  differences.  Diachronic  variation  is  also 
appropriately  invoked,  notably  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  dummy 
predicators.  Importantly,  the  descriptive  grammar  presented,  and  the  clearly 
arranged  series  of  exercises,  with  comments,  would  prepare  for  more  advanced 
work  on  a  range  of  frameworks  of  syntactic  analysis,  and  on  varieties:  diachronic 
as  well  as  synchronic,  including  regional  and  functional. 

If  verb  valency  and  headhood  have  been  recurring  themes,  mood  and 
modality,  with  accompanying  notions  of  ‘grammaticalization’,  compete  as  the 
flavours  of  the  year.  Paolo  Ramat’s  ‘Introductory  Paper’,  in  Historical 
Development  of  Auxiliaries,  co-edited  by  Martin  Harris  and  Ramat,  leaves  some 
uncertainty  as  to  definitions  of  AUX,  given  the  variety  of  criteria  for 
categorizing  auxiliaries.  A  historical  view  of  the  category  AUX  is  claimed  to 
elucidate  ‘the  gradual  coming-into-being’  of  auxiliaries,  but  nevertheless  without, 
apparently,  helping  towards  a  categorial  definition.  Auxiliarization  is,  however, 
defined  as  the  grammaticalization  of  lexical  items;  and  ‘grammaticalization’ 
recurs  throughout  this  volume,  though  remaining,  for  me,  a  little  hazy.  Simon 
C.  Dik’s  ‘Copula  Auxiliarization:  How  and  Why’  attributes  to  A.  Meillet  the 
adoption  of  the  term,  for  a  process  whereby  an  originally  independent  word 
with  independent  meaning  develops  into  an  auxiliary  word,  and  ends  up  as  a 
grammatical  marker.  Now,  since  in  a  Functional  Grammar  framework,  the 
copula  has  no  meaning,  Copula  Auxiliarization  cannot,  for  Dik,  involve 
desemanticization.  Rather,  the  copula  can  be  said  to  have  auxiliary  status  once 
it  is  fully  integrated  into  the  Tense-Mood-Aspect  system  of  the  predicate. 
Different  rates  of  ‘grammaticalization’  are  posited  for  OE  cunnan  and  sculan 
in  Louis  Goossens’  ‘The  Auxiliarization  of  the  English  Modals:  A  Functional 
Grammar  View’.  Here  the  process  is  related  to  the  degree  of  desemanticization 
of  modals,  on  a  scale  moving  from  full  predicates  >  predicate  formation  > 
predicate  operators.  The  argument  relies  on  semantic  interpretations  which  are 
open  to  question:  for  instance,  the  interpretation  of  sceal  as  expressing  ‘mere 
futurity’  in  clauses  from  homiletic  sources;  and  the  loss  of  independent  predicate 
status  for  sculan  could  be  placed  even  earlier  than  the  late  OE  suggested  by 
Goossens,  depending  on  one’s  interpretation  of  the  semantics  of  some  ^lfredian 
uses  of  sceolde,  and  one’s  belief  in  the  degree  of  separation  claimed  between 
sceal  and  sceold-.  Merja  Kyto’s  ‘On  the  Use  of  the  Modal  Auxiliaries  indicating 
“Possibility”  in  Early  American  English’  anchors  the  analysis  in  the  context 
of  occurrence  of  can,  may,  could  and  might  in  early  New  England  idiom,  while 
acknowledging  that  notion-based  distinctions  cannot  be  totally  avoided  in  a 
study  of  modals.  Kyto  considers  two  ‘poles’  of  modality:  ‘possibility’  and 
‘necessity’,  and  two  ‘kinds’  of  modality:  ‘epistemic’  and  ‘non-epistemic’;  and 
identifies  may  and  might  as  the  prevalent  forms  for  ‘non-epistemic  possibility’, 
and  can  and  could  as  those  in  negative  declarative  sentences.  Martin  Harris, 
like  Goossens,  starts  off  his  ‘Discussion  Paper’  with  a  critique  of  David 
Lightfoot’s  rapid  recategorization  theory  of  English  modals,  in  a  series  of 
observations  on  the  papers  by  Goossens,  Kyto,  as  well  as  C.  J.  Conradie’s 
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‘Semantic  Change  in  Modal  Auxiliaries  as  a  Result  of  Speech  Act  Embedding’, 
which  concentrates  on  Afrikaans. 

A  welcome  new  edition  of  Geoffrey  N.  Leech’s  Meaning  and  the  English 
Verb  has  a  revised  and  expanded  bibliography,  and  reaffirms  the  aim  of  the 
1971  original  at  a  systematic  description  of  semantic  fields  of  usage  of  the 
English  finite  verb  phrase,  and  although  ‘unencumbered  by  discussions  of  syntax 
and  morphology’,  aims  at  generalizations  to  show  regular  patterns  where 
possible.  Little  is  changed,  except  for  Chapter  5,  ‘The  Primary  Modal 
Auxiliaries’,  which  distinguishes  as  ‘Present  Tense  or  Primary  modal  auxiliaries’ 
the  six  verbs  may,  can,  must,  have  (got)  to,  will,  shall,  compared  with  e.g.  ought 
to,  should,  (had)  better,  which  ‘qualify  at  least  marginally  as  auxiliary  verbs’. 
Here  is  the  point  to  mention  F.  R.  Palmer,  Mood  and  Modality,  cited  as  not 
seen  last  year,  which  addresses  the  problem  of  characterizing  the  semantic 
function  of  modality.  Since  the  avowed  concern  is  with  grammaticalization  of 
modality  (not,  presumably,  involving  the  same  sense  as  in  ‘grammaticalization’ 
of  the  modals),  purely  lexical  means  of  its  expression  are  left  aside.  The  relation 
between  mood  and  modality  is  equated  with  that  proposed  for  the  pairs  tense 
and  time,  number  and  enumeration,  and  gender  and  sex,  the  first  of  each 
regarded  as  a  grammatical  category,  the  second  as  notional  or  semantic.  As 
claimed,  this  is  not  primarily  a  theoretical  work,  seemingly  because  TG-based 
theories  and  tagmemic  frameworks  have  not  offered  anything  on  modality; 
and  some  remain  less  convinced  by  the  description  of  the  first  of  each  of  the 
above  pairs  as  representing  so-called  grammaticalization  of  the  latter:  a 
description  restated  in  ‘The  Typology  of  Subordination:  Results,  Actual  and 
Potential’  ( TPS  90-109),  by  the  same  author.  Here  the  connection  is  noted 
between  mood  and  subordination,  and  Palmer  addresses  problems  associated 
with  his  suggestion  that  the  notion  of  dependence  versus  independence  is 
‘grammaticalized’  in  the  formal  distinction  of  subordinate  and  main  clauses. 

Jennifer  Coates  takes  another  look  at  modality,  this  time  in  general,  and 
in  conversational  texts,  rather  than  at  the  modal  auxiliaries  in  particular,  in 
‘Epistemic  Modality  and  Spoken  Discourse’  (TPS  110-30).  She  considers 
epistemic  modals  as  a  resource  for  speakers  to  convey  attitude,  facilitate  open 
discussion,  and  so  on.  M.  Teresa  Espinal  invokes  the  concept  of  possible  world, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  p.w.,  in  the  aim  to  define  the  whole  set  of  modal 
concepts  by  distinguishing  between  the  concept  of  truth  in  different  sets  of  p.w., 
in  ‘Modal  Adverbs  and  Modality  Scales’  (Lingua  72.293-3 14).  Since  the  scope 
of  modification  of  modal  adverbs  (e.g.  apparently,  certainly,  evidently,  etc.) 
is  taken  (surely  uncontroversially)  as  sentential,  this,  in  a  GB  framework,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  at  LF  (the  level  of  ‘Logical  Form’:  here  defined  as  an 
abstract  level  of  semantic  representation  where  is  made  explicit  the  way  the 
form  or  syntactic  structure  of  a  sentence  affects  its  meaning). 

All  the  lengthy  papers  edited  by  Alfred  Schopf  in  Essays  on  Tensing  in 
English,  Vol.  I:  Reference  Time,  Tense  and  Adverbs  explore  problems  connected 
with  the  English  tensing  system  in  relation  to  previous,  primarily  sentence-based, 
formulations  by  Hans  Reichenbach,  invoking  ‘reference  time’,  and  all  give 
coherent  overviews  of  existing  previous  views  as  a  basis  for  new  discussion. 
The  crucial  time  points  invoked  throughout  are  Reichenbachian  S  (point  of 
speech),  E  (point  of  event),  and  R  (point  of  reference).  This  is  a  volume  worthy 
of  mention  somewhere,  notably,  and  especially  given  the  concerns  with  theory 
in  this  section  of  YWES,  for  its  aims  at  precise  formalizations  of  unified 
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analyses.  Richard  Matthews’s  ‘Present  Perfect  Tenses:  Towards  an  Integrated 
Functional  Account’,  in  particular,  aims  at  ‘methodological  rigour’,  and  regards 
definitions  of  grammatical  meaning  of  the  tenses  in  question  as  necessary  to 
examine  effects  of  collocation  with  temporal  adverbials  or  to  explain  the  non¬ 
occurrence  of  certain  classes  of  predicates  in  the  Present  Perfect  and  Present 
Perfect  Progressive.  Significantly,  Matthews  invokes  the  notion  of  contrast, 
in  support  of  a  monosemic  view  of  the  two  tenses,  whose  distributions  are  seen 
as  complementary.  I  will  interrupt  remarks  on  this  volume  to  cite  Mats  Ryden’s 
‘Syntactic  Variation  and  Paradigmatic  Typology’  (SL  48-58),  which,  while 
observing  the  conventional  distinction  between  syntax  and  morphology/ 
phonology,  in  that  the  former  has  nothing  supposedly  equivalent  to  ‘morpheme’ 
or  ‘phoneme’,  invokes  the  notion  of  complementarity  in  setting  up  distributional 
criteria  in  syntactic  variation  analysis.  Exemplified  with  Futurity  and 
Relativization,  the  claim  here  is  that  variants  of  a  paradigm  may  have  a  certain 
replacement  potential,  determined  by  the  linguistic  ‘microcontext’  of  immediate 
structural  (synsemantic)  environment,  and  the  extra-linguistic  ‘macrocontext’ 
of  the  setting  in  which  the  variable  is  realized,  and  the  backgrounds  (social 
or  otherwise).  Ryden  distinguishes  relational  variants  (e.g.  Relativization),  in 
which  the  paradigmatic  markers  or  ‘variants’  are  usually  part  of  a  given  structure 
with  little  or  no  semantic  import,  and  notional  variants  (e.g.  Futurity),  in  which 
the  markers  function  as  conceptualizers  of  concept  specifiers.  To  Alfred 
Schopf’s  own  ‘The  Past  Tense  in  English’,  the  central  interpretation  of  past 
tense  is  as  a  search  instruction:  that  is,  an  instruction  for  the  hearer  to  look 
out  for  a  co-textually  or  contextually  given  specific  time  in  the  past,  anterior 
to  and  not  including  speech  time.  This  claims  that  a  simple  Past  Tense  sentence 
(unlike  a  Present  Perfect  one)  would  remain  uninterpretable  if  a  specific 
reference  time  were  not  supplied  either  co-textually  or  contextually.  As  promised 
by  the  title,  Elizabeth  Couper-Kuhlen’s  ‘Temporal  Relations  and  Reference  Time 
in  Narrative  Discourse’  argues  for  the  necessity  of  applying  the  concept  R  at 
the  level  of  discourse,  specifically  ‘temporally  connected  discourse’,  beyond 
the  ‘sentence-by-sentence’  basis:  with  which  point  I  part  company.  In  ‘Time 
Adverbials  in  English  and  Reference  Time’,  Janet  Harkness  distinguishes 
between  times  named  in  TA  and  times  named  by  TA,  which  may  at  times 
coalesce;  and  although  she  restricts  this  account  to  the  simple  sentence,  Harkness 
also  claims  an  interest  in  TA  across  sentences.  Cornelia  Hamann’s  ‘The 
Awesome  Seeds  of  Reference  Time’  outlines  the  origins  of  the  concept  of 
Reference  Time,  at  issue  throughout  the  volume,  in  an  attempt  to  define  it. 

Relative  Tense  is  invoked  by  Thor  May  in  ‘Verbs  of  Result  in  the 
Complements  of  Raising  Constructions’  (AuJL  25-42),  as  part  of  the  criteria 
for  raising.  Spurred  by  failure  of  generative  linguistic  models  to  capture  the 
ill-formedness  of  e.g.  *Linda  believes  Gary  to  murder  David,  May  makes  the 
by  now  unalarming  observation  that  ‘verbs  classified  on  ostensibly  syntactic 
criteria  almost  always  fall  into  recognisable  semantic  sets’,  and  argues, 
purportedly  in  a  LFG  framework,  for  the  bearing  of  RT  on  infinitival 
complements  permitted  by  raising-to-object  verbs  and  some  raising-to-subject 
verbs. 

Reichenbachian  analyses  are  questioned  by  Miirvet  Enq,  who  proposes,  in 
‘Anchoring  Conditions  for  Tense’  (Lingl  633-57),  treating  tenses  as  referential 
expressions  denoting  intervals,  rather  than  as  sentence  operators.  The  latter 
is  precluded  by  the  assumption  that  tense  affects  only  verb  interpretations 
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obligatorily.  Taking  the  standard  (GB)  view  that  tense  is  in  Infl,  En?  examines, 
for  instance,  whether  tense  in  matrix  clauses,  in  relative  clauses,  and  in  verb 
complements,  has  a  governing  category,  and  depending  on  this,  whether  it  may 
be  anchored  by  binding  or  through  its  Comp.  The  conclusion  is  that  semantic 
interpretation  of  temporal  expressions  (like  that  of  nontemporal  ones)  is  subject 
to  significant  syntactic  constraints.  On  the  other  hand,  or  rather,  on  neither 
hand,  Muffy  E.  A.  Siegel  argues  that  tense,  along  with  aspect,  negation,  and 
modals  in  English,  is  neither  a  VP  operator  nor  a  sentence  operator.  In 
‘Compositionality,  Case,  and  the  Scope  of  Auxiliaries’  ( Ling&P  53-75),  Siegel 
attempts  to  reconcile  evidence  for  ‘wide  scope  operators’,  in  which  an  operator 
can  have  scope  over  conjoined  sentences,  as  in  e.g.  Ward  can’t  eat  caviar  and 
his  guest  eat  dried  beans,  and  for  tenseless  sentences,  of  the  sort  apparently 
known  as  ‘Mad  Magazine  sentences’,  only  as  an  exclamatory  device,  such  as 
the  first  in  John  eat  caviar?  I  thought  he  hated  the  stuff,  with  the  impossibility, 
at  least  in  GB,  of  a  configurational  theory  of  tensed  auxiliaries  added  as  higher 
operators.  Siegel  regards  nominative  case  assignment  on  subject  NPs  as  ‘quite 
a  superficial  sort  of  phenomenon’  (does  this  imply  a  potential  rediscovery  of 
strong  case  grammar  hypotheses?),  denies  absolute  requirements  that  lexical 
NPs  have  structural  or  functional  governors  from  which  they  receive  case,  and 
argues  for  assigning  tensed  auxiliaries  to  a  new  category  (Pt//t),  rather  than 
treating  them  as  verb  operators. 

On  auxiliaries,  Christopher  Beedham,  ‘The  English  Passive  as  an  Aspect’ 

( Word  1-12),  boldly  questions  the  interpretations  of  passive  as  voice,  claiming, 
on  analogy  with  have  +  past  participate  perfect  constructions  and  be  +  present 
participle  progressive  ones,  that  be  in  passives  is  an  aspectual  auxiliary,  and 
the  participle  is  an  aspectual,  rather  than  a  passive  auxiliary.  Overall,  the  analysis 
of  the  construction  as  an  auxiliary  +  participle  aspect,  ‘meaning  the  expression 
of  a  new  state  as  the  result  of  a  preceding  action  .  .  .  and  whose  syntactic 
behaviour  is  dependent  upon  lexical  and  compositional  aspect’,  does  not  seem 
the  most  desirable  way  out  of  supposed  problems  about  relationships  of  actives 
and  passives  posed  by  verbs  which  behave  exceptionally  with  respect  to  passive, 
such  as  cost  or  resemble.  A  different  response  to  the  resemble  problem  comes 
from  its  delineation  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammars  which  derive  passive 
from  either  metarule  or  lexical  rule,  in  Arnold  M.  Zwicky’s  ‘Slashes  in  the 
Passive’  ( Lings  639-69).  Both  types  of  treatments  preserve  the  central  syntactic 
generalizations  of  TG  analyses,  that  a  verb  that  can  occur  in  a  passive 
construction  is  one  that  can  occur  in  an  active  construction  with  a  DO;  and 
that  the  potentiality  for  non-DO  complements  within  the  VP  is  the  same  for 
corresponding  passives  and  actives.  Zwicky  invokes  the  standard  GPSG  slash- 
mechanism  for  representing  missing  constituents,  adapting  this  in  a  monostratal 
analysis  involving  a  feature  with  ‘some  of  the  characteristics’  of  SLASH:  viz., 
BSLASH  (‘backslash’:  ‘V,  rather  than  7’):  cf.  the  missing  NP  in  passive  VPs. 
I’m  not  entirely  convinced  that  this  is  a  silk  cut.  In  relation  to  slashes,  Anthony 
Warner,  ‘Ellipsis  Conditions  and  the  Status  of  the  English  Copula’  ( YPL 
153-72),  observes  that  while  a  finite  antecedent  for  non-finite  be,  e.g.  *If  John 
is  well-behaved  then  Mary  probably  will  too,  is  impossible  today,  such 
constructions  are  attested  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Warner’s  typical  clarity 
and  elegance  of  argument  almost  convinces  that  the  tensed  forms  of  be  are 
not  simply  suppletive  variants,  but  lack  the  morphology  of  verbal  inflection 
altogether.  This  finds  historical  support  in  association  of  loss  of  thou  and  of 
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processes  of  verbal  inflection  with  the  change  of  status  of  am  forms,  here 
analysed  for  today’s  English  in  a  GPSG  framework  as  having  tense  incorporated 
as  part  of  their  basic  meaning,  stated  in  the  lexicon. 

On  the  question  of  which  of  two  verbs  is  the  auxiliary,  ‘Some  Remarks  on 
Efave-Raising  vs.  //ove-Support’,  by  Edwin  Battistella  ( Lingua  72.211-24) 
argues  on  grounds  such  as  parallel  distribution  of  American  English  have  got 
with  main  verb  have,  that  an  analysis  of  the  former  as  a  variant  of  the  latter 
with  have  undergoing  raising  to  Aux,  and  periphrastic  insertion  of  got,  is 
preferable  to  taking  got  as  the  main  verb,  synonymous  with  the  main  verb  have, 
and  undergoing  a  rule  of  /zave-support.  John  Penhallurick  sees  auxiliary 
inversion  as  a  discourse-  and  semantically  based  phenomenon  in  ‘The  Semantics 
of  Auxiliary  Inversion  in  English’  ( AuJL  97-128),  arguing  that  sentence-based, 
formal  accounts  have  therefore  little  success  in  characterizing  it.  Auxiliary 
inversion  is  interpreted  as  signalling  that  some  uncertainty  attaches  to  the 
occurrence  designated  by  the  predicate,  and  its  use  as  semantically  justified 
by  the  departure  from  the  norm  constituted  by  the  movement  of,  for  instance, 
adverbs  or  negatives,  to  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Also  on  inversion,  Juhani 
Rudanko  restates,  in  ‘On  Negatively  Conditioned  Operator  Inversion  in  English’ 
( ES  348-42),  his  case  for  paraphrasability  and  semantic  generalization  as  having 
predictive  power,  capturing  relevant  facts  about  non-inverting  negative 
adverbials  (frequently  capable  of  having  non-negative  paraphrases)  and  inverting 
adverbials  (apparently  never  capable  of  having  non-negative  paraphrases). 
Anthony  Warner  puts  inversion  to  work  for  GPSG,  in  ‘Simplifying  Lexical 
Defaults  in  Generalized  Phrase  Structure  Grammar’  ( Lings  333-9).  The  default 
concerning  the  feature  INV  (for  inverted  sentences  containing  an  auxiliary)  is 
discussed  and  exemplified  with  expletive  it  and  there',  and  the  definition  of  tree 
admissibility  of  standard  GPSG  relating  to  feature  specification  defaults  is 
simplified  with  respect  to  distinctions  between  lexical  and  non-lexical  categories, 
such  that  only  the  latter  should  be  exempt  from  default  under  covariation. 

Discourse  structure  is  firmly  the  frame  for  Peter  Erdmann’s  treatment  of 
It-Satze  im  Englischen,  which  distinguishes  two  classes  of  //-sentences. 
Extraposed  ones,  as  in  It  is  absurd  to  go  out  in  this  weather,  usually  allow 
equivalent  constructions  such  as  To  go  out  in  this  weather  is  absurd',  focusing 
ones,  as  in  It  was  John  who  went  to  the  zoo,  include  constructions  with  a 
structure  reduced  with  respect  to  the  BE-predication,  such  as  John  went  to  the 
zoo.  In  impersonal  //-clauses,  of  course,  it  is  not  deletable,  and  so  these  types 
differ  from  the  two  cited.  Erdmann  considers  the  derivation  of  discourse 
structure  with  it,  and  its  relation  to  the  status  of  Z/zaZ-clauses  and  focusing  wh- 
clauses  (relevant  also  to  the  various  devices  of  there- clauses).  It  appears  also 
in  the  discussion  by  Aimo  Seppannen,  Claes  Goran  Engstrom,  and  Ruth  Seppannen 
‘On  the  Complex  Noun  Phrase  Constraint’  ( SL  93-114)  previously  formulated 
by  John  Robert  Ross.  The  authors  note  that  the  complex  noun  phrase  situation 
in  English  is  obscured  because  no  parallel  non-lexical  NPs  (e.g.  it  that) 
correspond  to  lexical  NPs  (e.g.  the  fact  that),  approaching  via  Finnish  and 
Swedish  their  argument  that  Ross’s  dichotomy  of  lexical  and  grammatical  heads 
is  irrelevant  to  the  operation  of  CNPC.  Discounting  instances  of  extraposition 
not  analysable  as  variants  of  complex  NPs,  they  formulate  a  rule  for  genuine 
instances  of  complex  NPs,  that  sentences  extraposed  from  these  obey  the  CNPC 
even  after  extraposition.  More,  too,  on  extraposition,  also  in  SL  (59-71), 
appears  in  Christian  Mair’s  ‘Tough-Movement  in  Present-Day  British  English: 
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A  Corpus-Based  Study’,  concerned  with  textual  function  of  the  transformation, 
confined  to  constructions  where  extraposition  of  the  infinitival  clause  is  always 
possible.  Confirming  that  TM  is  most  likely  if  the  matrix  predicates  are 
adjectives  of  the  ‘easy/difficult’  class,  Mair  suggests,  among  other  things,  that 
TM  as  a  device  for  ‘information  packaging’  tends  to  produce  apparent 
constituents.  Confirming,  also,  the  uses  to  which  he  has  put  the  Survey  of 
English  Usage,  Mair  deals  in  ‘Instabile  Infinitivkonstruktionen  im  heutigen 
Englisch’  ( LingB  111.381-97)  with  infinitives  as  objects  (e.g.  They  wanted  us 
to  sell  the  house),  arguing  that  a  grammar  of  English  infinitive  constructions 
cannot  be  built  on  the  principle  of  subcategorization  alone,  on  the  not 
overwhelmingly  convincing  grounds  that  a  verb  can  occur  in  a  construction 
for  which  it  is  not  subcategorized,  if,  in  a  particular  text  or  communicative 
context,  it  takes  on  the  meaning  of  another  verb.  And  in  ‘For//o-Infinitival 
Clauses  in  Contemporary  British  English:  A  Study  Based  on  the  Material 
Collected  in  the  Survey  of  English  Usage,  University  College  London’  ( ES 
545-59),  the  same  author  claims  that  expansion  of  infinitival  clauses  for  for 
+  NP  deprives  for  of  much  of  its  prepositional  force,  so  that  the  NP  becomes 
the  logical  subject  of  the  following  infinitive;  divides /or-clauses  into  five  groups 
according  to  their  syntactic  function  within  the  higher  clause;  and  examines 
what  each  type  collocates  with  (for  instance,  in  adjectival  predicates  almost 
one-third  of  the  subject  clauses  in  the  corpus  occur  with  possible/impossible). 
In  ‘The  Preposition  for  with  an  Infinitive  Clause’  (ES  336-45),  Eric  Buyssens 
introduces  a  new  word  ‘fatin’:  ‘For-Accusative-To-Infinitive’  constructions  (as, 
e.g.  for  the  nation  to  pay  .  .  .  ),  and  concludes  that  the  /or-group  is  always 
the  subject  of  the  infinitive. 

In  Language  and  Spatial  Cognition:  An  Interdisciplinary  Study  of  the 
Prepositions  in  English,  Annette  Herskovits  chooses  to  be  ‘broad  and  relatively 
informal,  rather  than  narrow  and  formal’,  in  her  analysis  of  the  semantics  and 
pragmatics  of  locative  expressions,  addressing  the  possibility  of  constructing 
a  computational  model  of  comprehension  and  production  in  the  spatial  domain. 
While  retaining  the  assumption  that  language  maps  onto  ‘the  world  as  it  is’, 
the  book  questions  both  the  view  attributed  to  linguistics,  that  the  meaning 
of  locative  expression  could  be  entirely  specified  in  terms  of  simple  geometric 
relations,  and  that  attributed  to  artificial  intelligence,  that  given  descriptions 
of  two  objects  (their  shapes,  locations,  etc.),  the  appropriate  preposition  can 
be  selected.  The  problems  are  seen  in  terms  of  decoding:  i.e.  can  one  predict 
what  a  given  locative  expression  conveys;  and  encoding:  i.e.  can  one  predict 
the  locative  expression  used  in  a  given  situation.  The  descriptive  framework 
invokes  rules -viz.  the  establishment  of  ‘ideal  meanings’  (for  prepositions 
these  are  geometrical  ideas) -and  their  transformations  into  use  types,  but 
acknowledges  that  use-types  constraints  can  be  broken.  In  the  exploration  of 
use  types,  based  on  examples  of  uses  of  selected  English  prepositions,  various 
subcategories  are  set  up,  based  on  the  pride  of  place  given  to  space,  in  language 
and  in  the  cognitive  system,  which  might  well  benefit  from  reference  to  localist 
theories.  The  pervasive  rejection  of  formalism  leaves  me  in  some  doubt  as  to 
the  conclusions  of  this  detailed  work.  Although  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Semantic 
and  Pragmatic  Fuzziness  in  English’  (LP  105-15),  by  A.  J.  L.  Agutter,  P.  S. 
Agutter,  and  J.  M.  Anderson,  is  obviously  not  primarily  about  syntax,  I  will 
mention  it  here  as  an  illustration  of  a  measure  of  success  in  representing  the 
notion  formally. 
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Relative  clauses  are  treated  in  papers  on  both  present-day  and  earlier  English. 
Pieter  de  Haan’s  analysis  of  a  sizeable  core  of  data,  in  ‘Relative  Clauses  in 
Indefinite  Noun  Phrases’  ( ES  171-90)  suggests  a  function  of  modifiers  in 
indefinite  NPs  as  different  from  that  of  modifiers  in  definite  ones.  Relative 
clauses  in  definite  NPs  are  either  restrictive,  with  a  defining  function,  or  non- 
restrictive,  with  a  describing  one.  But  clauses  in  indefinite  NPs  while  non¬ 
defining,  may  be  restrictive,  in  which  case  their  function  is  either  classifying 
or  describing.  Differences  between  definite  and  indefinite  NPs  have  effects  on 
relative  clauses,  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the  NP  head  itself,  but  also,  it 
is  argued,  to  the  nature  of  indefinite  NPs  as  referring  to  topics  being  introduced 
in  a  discourse.  Richard  K.  Larson  argues  for  a  different  syntax  underlying  two 
types  of  free  relative  clauses,  in  ‘  “Missing  Prepositions”  and  the  Analysis  of 
English  Free  Relative  Clauses’  ( Lingl  239-66).  We  parted  in  the  same  cordial 
fashion  that  we  had  met,  for  instance,  illustrates  antecedent-contained  deletion; 
but  *The  fashion  (that)  I  spoke  to  him  (was  rude)  is  ill-formed  because  fashion 
is  not  a  bare-NP  adverb.  The  antecedent-contained  deletion  analysis  relates 
to  generalizations  about  relatives  and  bare-NP  adverbs,  and  to  the  question 
of  how  many  kinds  of  free  relative  clauses  there  are  in  English.  Norbert 
Hornstein  and  David  Lightfoot  consider  small  clauses  in  a  long  and  detailed 
rethinking  of  the  assumption  that  PRO  must  be  governed.  In  ‘Predication  and 
Pro’  (Lang  25-52),  they  see  small  clauses  in  complementary  distribution  with 
VP  adverbs  in  VP  final  position,  and  claim  that  PRO  is  an  anaphor  when 
governed,  but  may  be  ungoverned  as  a  pronominal,  with  an  arbitrary 
interpretation.  Resting  on  the  premise  that  S’s  must  have  subjects,  the  work 
is,  of  course,  firmly  Subject-Predicate  based,  continuing  a  tradition  with  which 
the  verb-central  frameworks  noted  above  may  be  compared. 

Historical  Studies  in  Honour  of  Taizo  Hirose,  edited  by  Toshio  Nakao, 
provides  a  transition,  or  link,  between  the  two  sections  of  this  year’s  review 
of  syntax,  with  its  papers  exploiting  diachronic  reconstruction  in  support  of 
analyses  of  present-day  data  (see  e.g.  papers  by  Kazuyo  Miyamae  and  Fuyo 
Ohsawa),  or  taking  the  latter  as  evidence  for  claims  about  earlier  English  (e.g. 
Ura;  I  suspect  that  Wayne  O’Neil’s  plea,  in  ‘Notes  on  NP  Pluralization  in 
Nicaraguan  English’,  for  more  recognition  of  interest  of  the  ‘Englishes’  of  the 
world,  belongs  more  to  sociolinguistics  and  dialectology  than  to  this  section 
on  syntax).  Fuyo  Ohsawa  offers  ‘Some  Observations  on  Complementizer  Choice 
in  English’,  which  argue,  with  a  circularity  I  cannot  escape,  that  fully  transitive 
verbs  take  to-infinitives,  while  verbs  with  a  lower  degree  of  transitivity  take 
that-clauses:  ‘the  degree  of  independence  of  the  complement  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  transitive  force  of  the  verb’.  Present-day  instances  I  can 
think  of  leave  me  less  than  happy,  too,  with  a  supposed  correlation  between 
that- clauses  and  expression  of  non-controllable  past  events  (cf .  I  ask  that  you 
let  me  off  the  hook),  and  between  to-infinitives  and  expression  of  controllable 
future  events  (cf.  He  seems  to  make  mistakes,  which  would  extend  to  include 
mistakes  made  in  the  past).  In  ‘The  Conjunction  Analysis  of  Relative  Clauses’, 
Kazuyo  S.  Miyamae  adduces  historical  support  for  the  earlier  analysis  of  relative 
clauses  proposed  by  Sandra  A.  Thompson,  such  that  these  are  derived  from 
conjunction  of  sentences,  rather  than  sentences  embedded  in  noun  phrases. 
Allusion  to  the  frequency  of  paratactic  structures  in  OE,  where  clauses  are 
adjoined  without  conjunctions  may,  or  may  not,  convince  the  reader  of  the 
value  of  this  type  of  evidence.  Osamu  Koma  also,  in  ‘Prolepsis  as  a  Derivative 
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Process’,  questions  current  theories  of  generative  grammar,  which  cannot 
account  for  the  rise  and  demise  of  proleptic  structures,  such  as  When  they  saw 
Mary,  that  she  rose  up  hastily  and  went  out .  .  .  ,  in  terms  of  either  rule  loss 
or  rule  addition.  Koma  suggests  in  place  the  distinction  between  ‘basic’  and 
‘derived’  structures  or  rules  as  proposed  by  a  dynamic  theory  of  grammar,  and 
possible  analysis  of  prolepsis  on  the  basis  of  either  resumptive  relative  clauses 
or  accusative  with  infinitive  constructions. 

(b)  Early  English 

Of  the  contributions  to  Nakao’s  volume,  I  have  found  most  rewarding 
Yasuaki  Fujiwara’s  ‘On  Identifying  Old  English  Adverbs’,  with  its  refusal  to 
dismiss  as  uninteresting  to  the  reconstruction  of  OE,  attempts  to  distinguish 
between  word-classes.  Concerned  with  theoretical  bases  for  identifying  major 
classes,  Fujiwara  demonstrates  that  any  distinction  between  adjectives  and 
adverbs  may  be  obscured  in  OE  by  formal  identity,  and  by  diversity  of  the 
positions  they  occupy,  thereby  illustrating  the  need  for  other  linguistic  principles. 
Derived  adverbs  (e.g.  sarlice)  are  distinguished  from  inherited  ones  (e.g.  eft) 
by  invoking  the  similarity  of  the  former  with  nouns  and  adjectives  with  respect 
to  alliteration  in  OE  verse,  within  a  hierarchy  of  alliteration  based  on  lexical 
categories.  The  interpretation  of  OE  data  here  has  wider,  if  not  new,  theoretical 
implications  about  morphology,  suggesting  evidence  against  the  adequacy  of 
claiming  that  derivation  changes  grammatical  category,  while  inflection  does 
not.  After  some  misprinting  of  paragraph  numbers  at  the  outset,  Miki 
Kobayashi’s  ‘Impersonal  Non-Passive  and  Impersonal  Passive  Constructions 
in  OE’  settles  down  into  a  ‘Case  theory’  analysis  of  OE  ‘Impersonal  Sentences’ 
with  impersonal  verbs  (though  these  latter  are  not  specifically  defined). 
Kobayashi  extends  to  OE  impersonal  passive  constructions,  lacking  nominative 
subjects,  the  proposal  of  Fischer  and  van  der  Leek  (YW 64.54)  that  the  meaning 
of  an  impersonal  verb  is  unspecified  in  the  lexicon  as  to  ‘causative’  or  ‘receptive’, 
since  the  meaning  is  assigned  later  in  the  derivation.  The  suggestion  that 
‘suppression  of  agent  in  OE  impersonal  passives  is  not  the  result  of  subject 
demotion  and  subsequent  deletion  of  the  demoted  prepositional  agent  phrase’, 
but  rather,  the  result  of  ‘entire  absence  of  an  agent  argument  in  the  deep 
structure’  would  surely  find  support  from  Case  Grammars  in  which  grammatical 
relations  are  seen  as  derivative  and  need  not  be  dismissed,  as  by  the  author. 
Speaking  of  subjects,  we  may  compare  Naoko  Kishida’s  less  happy  claim,  in 
‘On  the  Extracted  Subject  in  Middle  English’,  based  on  generalizations  from 
secondary  sources,  that  dummy  subject  deletion  is  optional  in  OE  and  ME, 
although  no  evidence  is  given  for  dummy  subjects  in  OE  here.  Tomoko  Ura, 
in  ‘The  Verb-Particle  Combination  in  Middle  English’,  applies  well-known 
distinctions,  as  earlier  defined  by  Bruce  Fraser,  between  verb-particle 
constructions  and  verb-preposition  or  verb-adverb  sequences,  to  ME  data.  I 
don’t  know,  not  being  a  native  speaker  of  ME,  how  convinced  to  be  of  the 
test  for  particle  vs.  preposition  distinction  involving  moving  a  particle  in  an 
attested  ME  clause  and  asterisking  the  result,  as  in  *he  alyght  his  horse  off, 
nor,  being  a  native  speaker  of  some  variety  of  present-day  English,  that  I  can 
agree  that  insertion  of  an  adverb  after  the  verb  in  So  lat  us  stelen  priveliche 
away  has  become  any  less  possible.  The  criteria  given  here  for  distinguishing 
verb-particle  combinations  in  ME,  derived  from  the  ‘systematic  property’  that 
the  verb  has  a  ‘closer  relation’  with  a  particle  than  it  has  with  an  adverb,  are 
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no  different  from,  and  no  less  fraught  than,  attempts  to  characterize  so-called 
‘phrasal  verbs’  in  present-day  English.  Shojiro  Tsuji’s  suggestion  about 
‘particles’,  in  ‘A  Note  on  Redundant  “Of”-Phrases  in  the  Canterbury  Tales’, 
is  that  Chaucer  used  them  to  meet  the  demand  of  rhyme  and  metre,  rather  than 
of  meaning.  Noting  the  greater  proportionate  usage  of  specifying  o/-phrases 
in  Chaucer  than  in  present-day  English,  Tsuji  claims  redundancy  of  some 
instances  of  such  phrases:  that  is,  when  the  same  adjective  occurs  in  one  place 
in  the  phrasal  construction,  and  in  another  in  a  similar  context  without  it. 
Apparently  o/-phrases  frequently  occur  when  assumed  necessary  to  increase 
the  number  of  syllables  in  a  line,  or  to  cause  the  noun  in  an  of- phrase  to  rhyme 
with  the  last  word  in  a  neighbouring  line.  Tadayuki  Tsuchiya  suggests,  in  ‘Verbs 
of  Attention  and  Analogy’  that  the  second  person  pronoun  added  after  a  verb 
of  attention  {hark,  hear,  look,  mark)  in  Shakespeare  is  on  the  analogy  of  the 
form  ‘Pray  you  (thee)’,  itself  shortened  from  ‘I  pray  you  (thee)’. 

With  the  observation  on  the  scarcity  of  consistent  studies  of  syntactic 
paradigms  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Mats  Ryden  and  Sverker 
Brorstrom  in  The  Be/Have  Variation  with  Intransitives  in  English  present  data 
from  a  stylistically  homogeneous  corpus  of  letters  and  comedies,  illustrating 
be/have  variation  with  mutative  intransitives  (verbs  denoting  some  kind  of 
change).  The  paradigm  in  which  have  is  merely  available  as  an  alternative  to 
be  (though  with  some  increase  of  have  up  until  1700)  changed  during  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  so  that  ‘be  has  virtually  been  reserved  in 
standard  present-day  English  to  what  was  its  original  function,  viz.  that  of  being 
a  copula  with  predicative  (adjectival)  PP’.  This  work  is  valuable  for  the  care 
and  subtlety  of  its  analysis  of  the  data  as  well  as  the  data  themselves.  Factors 
promoting  the  paradigmatic  change  (not  considered  by  the  authors  as 
‘explanatory’),  such  as  the  State  vs.  Action  distinction,  levelling,  lexical 
semantics  of  individual  verbs,  and  textual,  individual,  and  social  variation,  are 
sensibly  weighed:  for  instance,  a  marked  ‘cleavage’  with  respect  to  be/have 
between  male  and  female  writer  in  a  particular  collection  of  letters  is  placed 
in  a  perspective  which  sees  be/have  variation  as  a  ‘mirror  of  “backgrounds”, 
of  special  linguistic  norms  and  of  “paradigmatic  exposure”  ’.  Ah,  so  it’s  not 
just  that,  as  de  Quincey  has  suggested,  women  ‘cling  to  the  ancient  purity  of 
diction’. 

Adam  Pasicki’s  aim  for  Temporal  Adverbials  in  Old  and  Middle  English 
is  to  give  an  account  of  their  syntax;  and  he  suggests  that  no  justification  for 
excluding  direct  reference  to  semantics  is  necessary  in  ‘these  days  of  autonomous 
syntax’.  It  is  interesting,  though,  especially  in  the  light  of  Functional  and  Case 
Grammars,  to  note  the  inescapability  (acknowledged  by  the  author)  of  semantic 
bases  for  analysis  -  even  for  the  very  selection  of  the  data  here  treated. 
Recourse  is  made  to  semantic  classification  of  certain  genitives,  for  instance, 
and  of  subclasses  of  prepositions.  But  this  is  a  careful  and  useful  presentation 
of  a  (mainly  EST)  grammar  of  the  relevant  adverbials  in  OE,  in  a  data-packed 
section  which  forms  the  backdrop  for  the  focus  on  change  during  several  stages 
of  ME.  It  distinguishes  those  changes  inherent  in  the  grammar  of  adverbials 
(e.g.  the  emergence  of  a  temporal  adverb,  er,  capable  of  being  modified  by 
a  measure  phrase)  from  those  incidental  to  it  (e.g.  the  replacement  of  post¬ 
positive  genitives  by  o/-phrases). 

Dieter  Stein  pursues  his  interest  in  the  relationship  of  morphology  and  syntax, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  development  of  certain  syntactic  constructions 
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as  devices  to  bypass  phonotactically  undesirable  inflectional  endings.  In 
‘Syntactic  Variation  and  Change:  The  Case  of  do  in  Questions  in  Early 
Modern  English’  {FLH  121-49)  the  periphrastic  realization  of  questions  is 
directly  related  to  phonotactics,  with  yes-no  questions  most  sensitive,  followed 
by  wA-questions,  and  then  by  declarative  sentences.  The  analysis  of  thou  + 
st,  you  +  no  ending,  and  non-you  [sic]  +  no  ending,  in  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  earlier  and  later  corpora,  touches  on  the  status  of  do.  If  do  is  to  be  simply 
a  ‘device  not  to  symbolize  a  content  but  to  avoid  an  ending’,  then  it  cannot 
have  had  specific,  well-defined  meaning.  But,  in  this  subtle  paper,  Stein  denies 
veracity  to  claims  that  do  had  no  meaning  at  all,  suggesting,  rather,  the  need 
for  examination  of  a  larger  restructuring  of  the  meaning  of  do.  I  find  less 
convincing  the  discussion  of  types  of  expansion  of  verbal  nuclei  possible  or 
not  in  OE,  in  Lilo  Moessner’s  ‘The  English  Active  Verbal  Syntagm:  A 
Functional  Diachronic  Approach’  {FLH  151-65),  because  of  interpretation  of 
certain  OE  data.  For  instance,  the  claim  that  Elizabeth  Traugott’s  denial  for 
OE  of  groups  of  auxiliaries  as  in  PE  He  may  have  seen  her  is  ‘refuted’  by  mid 
hu  micclan  feo  woldest  pu  pa  habban  geboht  rests  on  a  translation  as  ‘with 
how  much  money  would  you  then  have  bought’ ,  which  itself  begs  the  question 
of  whether  this  example  shows  an  auxiliary  use.  For  what  it’s  worth,  the 
suggestion  that  the  use  in  OE  of  both  have  and  be  where  OE  has  only  have 
may  be  explicable  by  a  correlation  of  the  generalization  of  the  latter  with 
specialization  of  be  as  a  passive  auxiliary  (and  loss  of  weorpan),  may  be  put 
alongside  the  discussion  of  have  and  be  in  Ryden  and  Brorstrom. 

Relative  clauses,  noted  above  as  treated  also  for  Modern  English,  are  the 
focus  for  Xavier  Dekeyser’s  use  of  ‘Relative  Markers  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle:  1070-1154’  {FLH  93-105)  as  evidence  that,  of  two  strategies  in  a 
language,  as  one  advances  the  other  recedes.  This  attempt  to  account  for  changes 
in  systems  of  relativization  distinguishes  late  ME  pat  from  OE  past,  and 
associates  the  introduction  of  WH  with  constructions  where  ‘preposition 
stranding’  is  not  possible;  the  persuasive  power  of  this,  of  course,  rests  on  one’s 
acceptance  of  preposition  stranding  as  an  appropriate  analysis  for  OE  clauses 
such  as  pe  we  embe  sprecap.  Clauses  lacking  relative  markers  are 
distinguished  as  Subject  Contact  Clauses  (SCC)  and  Non-subject  Contact 
Clauses  (NSCC),  in  the  same  author’s  ‘English  Contact  Clauses  Revisited:  A 
Diachronic  Approach’  {FLH  107-20),  which  seeks  to  differentiate  the  historical 
developments  of  the  two  types.  While  NSCC’s  seem  to  constitute  a  diachronic 
continuum,  resulting  from  a  new  relativization  strategy  with  deletable  that  and 
fixed  word  order,  the  SCC  of  OE  and  early  ME  is  not  the  ancestor  of  the  early 
Modern  English  ones.  Apparently  an  ‘opprobrium’  on  subjectless  constructions 
in  general  has  motivated  syntactic  and  sociolinguistic  constraints  on  the  latter. 

The  argument  in  Mark  C.  Amodio’s  ‘Some  Notes  on  La3amon’s  Use  of  the 
Synthetic  Genitive’  {SN  187-94),  that  La3amon’s  syntax  is  not  idiosyncratic, 
but  offers  evidence  of  the  survival  of  Anglo-Saxon  syntax,  hinges  on  the 
retention,  in  a  work  which  otherwise  shows  inflectional  levelling,  of  the 
inflectional  post-positive  genitive  which  had  otherwise  been  replaced  by  of- 
periphrasis.  That  La3amon  was  not  a  deliberate  archaizer  is  suggested  by  his 
inconsistent  use  of  both  pre-  and  post-positive  genitives,  with  no  attempt  to 
eradicate  any  constructions  felt  ‘modern’;  and  that  the  use  of  the  latter  was 
productive  is  supported  by  the  semantic  variety  exhibited.  In  the  end, 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  claim  that  La3amon  was  influenced  by  ‘some 
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sort  of  active  Anglo-Saxon  tradition’  says  more  about  verse  techniques  than 
syntax. 

This  section  ends  on  a  bibliographic  note,  with  the  new  second  edition  of 
Jacek  Fisiak’s  Bibliography,  never  claiming  to  be  comprehensive,  but  always 
invaluable  for,  in  particular,  information  on  works  on  English  in  languages 
other  than  English,  and  on  works  published  outwith  Western  Europe. 


7.  Vocabulary  and  Semantics 

In  Studies  in  Lexicography  Robert  Burchfield  gathers  ten  essays  reflecting 
the  major  problems  encountered  in  lexicography.  In  his  article,  ‘Old  English 
in  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary’,  E.  G.  Stanley  observes  that,  even  if  Anglo- 
Saxonists  regret  the  decision  taken  at  the  outset  that  OE  was  not  to  be  included 
in  its  own  right  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  language,  they  have  every  reason 
to  admire  the  handling  of  OE  in  the  Dictionary,  all  the  more  since  the  editors 
omitted  much  hypothetical  and  speculative  material.  L.  V.  Malakhovski’s 
‘Homonyms  in  English  Dictionaries’  shows  the  extraordinary  variety  of  methods 
used  in  contemporary  dictionaries  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  lexicographical 
treatment  of  homonyms,  whereas  R.  H.  Robins  explains,  in  ‘Polysemy  and 
the  Lexicographer’,  that  methodologically  a  lexicographer  has  to  decide  how 
his  theoretical  understanding  of  the  facts  can  best  be  incorporated  in  the  lexical 
entries  of  a  lexicon.  Peter  Strevens  entitles  his  contribution  ‘The  Effectiveness  of 
Learners’  Dictionaries’,  and  in  his  essay  ‘The  Period  Dictionaries’,  A.  J.  Aitken 
discusses  W.  A.  Craigie’s  scheme  for  Period  Dictionaries  and  examines  their 
present  state.  Frederic  G.  Cassidy  sees  a  resource  for  language  study  in  ‘The 
Dictionary  of  American  Regional  English’,  the  first  volume  of  which  (A,  B,  and 
C)  was  published  in  1985,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  work.  W.  S.  Ramson 
gives  us  a  foretaste  of  ‘The  Australian  National  Dictionary’,  to  be  published  by 
OUPAus  in  1988.  Martyn  F.  Wakelin  raises  the  problem  of  ‘The  Treatment  of 
Dialects  in  English  Dictionaries’;  the  attitudes  to  the  inclusion  of  dialect  in 
dictionaries  add  an  extra  dimension  to  attitudes  displayed  toward  dialect  else¬ 
where.  Yakov  Malkiel’s  ‘How  English  Dictionaries  Present  the  Etymology  of 
Words  of  Romance  Origin’  offers  a  few  basic  definitions  and  draws  certain 
clarifying  demarcation  lines.  (For  example,  he  makes  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  Romance  words  of  truly  Romance  stock  and  those  of  other  origin  transmitted 
through  a  Romance  language;  he  tackles  the  problem  of  establishing  the  dividing 
line  between  old,  thoroughly  assimilated  loanwords,  and  recent  adoptions.) 

Not  belonging  to  any  particular  period,  the  quarrel  between  M.  L.  Samuels 
and  Roger  Lass  should  be  mentioned  here  as  well.  The  three  relevant  articles 
are  found  in  Willem  Koopman,  Frederike  van  der  Leek,  Olga  Fischer,  and  Roger 
Eaton’s  Explanation  and  Linguistic  Change.  In  ‘The  Status  of  the  Functional 
Approach’  M.  L.  Samuels  expresses  the  view  that  a  functional  approach  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  interpretative  paradigm  needed  for  the  study  of 
grammatical  and  lexical  change  of  the  past.  Roger  Lass  answers  in  ‘On  sh*tting 
the  Door  in  Early  Modern  English:  A  Reply  to  Professor  Samuels’,  an  article 
to  which  M.  L.  Samuels  responded  in  ‘A  Brief  Rejoinder  to  Professor  Lass’. 

(a)  Old  English 

Things  are  moving  in  Old  English  lexicography,  even  if  there  has  been  no 
particular  ‘event’  this  year.  Antonette  diPaolo  Healey  surveys  the  state  of  OE 
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scholarship  from  the  perspective  of  a  practising  lexicographer  looking  forward 
to  using  long-promised  new  tools  in  ‘Old  English  Language:  Present  State  and 
Future  Prospects’  ( OENews  20:ii. 34-45).  She  lists  Richard  Hogg’s  grammar 
of  OE  (Part  1  due  1989),  the  Glasgow  OE  Thesaurus  (due  1990),  the  Helsinki 
corpus  of  English  texts  (ready  for  distribution  by  the  end  of  1988),  the  project 
concerned  with  the  unification  of  the  corpus  of  OE  glossaries  and  the  proposal 
for  a  collective  edition  of  OE  glossed  psalters,  and  the  production  of  other 
instalments  of  the  Dictionary  of  Old  English  (C  is  being  written  by  sorting 
conventional  paper  slips,  but  for  the  letter  B  electronic  files  have  been  set  up 
and  the  entries  will  be  written  directly  at  the  terminal).  With  the  help  of  the 
High  Frequency  Concordance  and  the  completion  of  such  major  projects 
scholars  should  soon  be  freed  of  much  of  the  onerous  task  of  collecting  material 
and  allowed  more  time  for  lexicography  itself,  e.g.  for  the  study  of  particular 
OE  words  and  families. 

There  is  an  obvious  revival  of  interest  in  OE  glosses.  Stephen  Morrison  has 
examined  the  scratched  glosses  of  MS  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Latin  9561 
(8th  C).  The  results  of  his  examination  are  given  in  ‘On  Some  Noticed  and 
Unnoticed  English  Scratched  Glosses’  ( ES  209-13),  where  he  raises  the  number 
of  known  glosses  from  Herbert  Dean  Meritt’s  count  of  88  to  109.  William 
Schipper’s  ‘A  Worksheet  of  the  Worcester  “Tremulous”  Glossator’  ( Anglia 
28-49)  is  a  bilingual  Latin  and  English  word-list  of  MS  178  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge.  Far  from  being  insignificant  jottings,  the  entries  are  an 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  study  of  OE  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Paule  Mertens-Fonck’s  article  ‘Spelling  Variation  in  the  Vespasian 
Psalter  Gloss’  (in  Simon-Vandenbergen)  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
interpretation  of  OE  spelling.  A  few  cases  of  variation  are  shown  to  be  mere 
scribal  errors  or  analogical  spellings,  but  others  reflect  the  beginning  of  a  process 
of  levelling  or  a  transitory  stage  between  two  well-known  situations,  or  result 
from  the  presence  in  one  (contracted)  verb  of  etymologically  different  vocalic 
nuclei.  Thomas  E.  Toon  returns  to  the  problem  of  variation  in  his  Amsterdam 
paper  ‘Old  English  Dialects:  What’s  to  Explain;  What’s  an  Explanation?’  (in 
Koopman  et  al.).  If  the  notion  of  a  political,  social,  roughly  chronological 
sensitive  OE  dialectology  is  accepted,  OE  dialectology  and  early  MS  variation 
will  cease  to  be  a  source  of  confusion,  and  the  body  of  data  of  1200  years  of 
language  variation  and  change  will  become  an  important  database. 

The  interest  in  modals  is  as  keen  as  ever.  In  Martin  Harris  and  Paolo  Ramat’s 
Historical  Development  of  Auxiliaries,  Louis  Goossens  deepens  our  insight  into 
the  auxiliarization  process  undergone  by  the  English  modals  from  Old  to 
Present-day  English  as  noted  above,  and  in  Simon-Vandenbergen,  he  searches 
for  ‘Modal  Tracks:  The  Case  of  Magan  and  Motan' .  Language  being  a  system, 
if  there  are  changes  in  the  broader  system  into  which  the  modals  fit,  their 
development  will  follow.  Magan,  he  argues,  moves  further  into  external 
possibility  because  cunnan  has  started  to  express  internal  possibility;  and  magan 
will  open  up  its  external  range  to  include  permission  because  motan  is  moving 
into  obligation.  In  Neophilologica  Fennica,  edited  by  Leena  Kahlas-Tarkka, 
Merja  Kyto  throws  new  light  on  the  process  of  grammaticization  of  can,  the 
rise  of  the  epistemic  meaning  of  may,  and  the  gradual  rise  of  can  as  against 
the  receding  form  may.  She  therefore  examines  ‘ Can  ( could)  vs.  may  (might) 
in  Old  and  Middle  English’,  applying  to  OE  and  ME  data  the  principles  of 
analysis  previously  applied  to  texts  representative  of  seventeenth-century 
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American  English.  She  also  wishes  to  test  the  Helsinki  computer  corpus,  which 
explains  her  subtitle  ‘Testing  a  Diachronic  Corpus’.  It  was  a  good  year  for  the 
dynamic  Helsinki  team.  In  the  same  volume  Matti  Rissanen  surveys  the  Helsinki 
Sub-Corpus  (i.e.  a  structured  sub-corpus,  extracted  from  the  Toronto  Corpus) 
to  describe,  analyse,  and  understand  the  field  of  the  ‘Old  English  Indefinite 
Pronouns  Meaning  Some  and  Any,  With  Special  Reference  to  //IT-Forms’. 
He  shows  how  at  some  stage  of  development  the  interrogative  /w-forms  filled 
the  need  for  a  set  of  forms  focusing  on  the  generalizing  meaning  (by  the  side 
of  sum,  specific/non-generalizing,  and  Tenig,  originally  emphatic).  He  further 
draws  important  conclusions  on  the  factors  which  worked  against  the  acceptance 
of  these  forms  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  system.  Also  in  MSNH  Leena  Kahlas- 
Tarkka  publishes  her  dissertation  on  The  Uses  and  Shades  of  Meaning  of  Words 
for  ‘Every’  and  ‘Each’  in  OE,  with  an  Addendum  on  Early  Middle  English 
Developments.  Although  she  modestly  calls  it  ‘an  attempt  to  give  further 
illustration  to  one  detail  of  OE  and  EME  language’,  it  is  a  most  extensive  survey 
of  these  OE  universal  quantifiers  and  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  variations  in 
their  function  and  syntactic  structures.  She  also  detects  factors  influencing  these 
variations  and  the  choice  between  the  five  alternatives.  If  the  Toronto  Microfiche 
Concordance  had  been  available  perhaps  the  author’s  research  would  have  been 
slightly  different,  but,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Antonette  diPaolo  Healey  (see 
above),  extensive  monographs  of  this  type  will  never  be  redundant. 

Among  the  other  ‘OE’  contributions  to  Simon-Vandenbergen,  note 
particularly  Xavier  Dekeyser,  who  examines  ‘Relative  Clauses  Formation  in 
the  Anglo  Saxon  Chronicle ’  and  shows  that  a  certain  analysis  of  the  relativization 
scale  and  of  other  parameters  could  open  new  perspectives.  Alfred 
Bammesberger  discusses  the  origin  of  the  gloss  teres. sinuubul  in  ‘Zu  AE. 
-UurbulZ-Huurful in  Epinal  1047/Corpus  2008’,  while  in  ‘A  Note  on  Old  English 
Swigdagas  “Silent  Days”  ’  Roberta  Frank  compares  the  OE  and  ON  vernacular 
terminology  to  express  the  final  three  days  of  Holy  Week.  Gilbert  A.  R.  de 
Smet  surveys  some  OE  expressions  for  scandal  in  ‘Scandalum  and  Scandalizare 
in  einigen  Altenglischen  Ubersetzungs-denkmalern’.  In  ‘The  Economics  of 
Salvation:  The  Beginnings  of  an  English  Vocabulary  of  Reckoning’,  Margaret 
Bridges  observes  that  sixteenth-century  English  abounded  in  economic  terms 
for  the  Last  Judgement.  Since  none  of  these  seem  to  have  had  that  particular 
use  before  well  into  the  ME  period,  she  suggests  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  did 
not  liken  the  divine  Judge  to  a  lord  who  settles  accounts  with  his  servants,  and 
examines  the  OE  and  ME  relevant  vocabulary  in  the  light  of  this  comparison. 

Other  OE  words  receive  detailed  study.  R.  I.  Page  returns  to  the  meaning 
of  King  Aldred’s  puzzling  word  cestel  in  ‘Yet  Another  Note  on  Alfred’s  /Estel’ 
( LeedsSE  9-18).  Alan  Crozier  throws  light  on  the  wide  range  of  uses  shown 
by  the  OE  verb  dreogan  { ES  297-304),  combining  or  moving  from  the 
meanings  of  ‘to  do’  and  ‘to  suffer’,  with  the  postulated  original  meaning  ‘to 
follow’.  Thalia  Phillies  Feldman  writes  ‘A  Comparative  Study  of  Feond,  Deofl, 
Sun  and  Hel  in  Beowulf  ’  (NM  35-7),  and  in  ‘The  OE  Reodmupa  and  the  Bird 
Today  Called  the  Pheasant’  (SN  3-6)  prefers  to  see  a  pheasant  rather  than  a 
parrot.  Shinichi  Takeuchi  comments  ‘On  sellan  and  giefan  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle ’  {DAL  191-201),  whereas  Douglas  Moffat  distinguishes  the  various 
homonyms  in  ‘The  Occurrences  of  ac  ‘oak’  in  Old  English:  A  List’  (MS  534-40). 
Alfred  Bammesberger  examines  ‘Altenglisch  gewif’  {Anglia  115-20)  and 
L.  L.  Giese  suggests  ‘An  Emendation  of  the  OED  Definition  of  hie ’  {N&Q  146-7). 
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I  have  not  seen  Jerzy  Krzyszpien’s  ‘Semantic  Interpretation  of  Verbs  in  the 
OE  and  ME  Impersonal  Construction  with  Experiencer’  ( KN 23-40),  nor  Walter 
Hofstetter’s  book  Winchester  und  der  spatenglische  Sprachgebrauch: 
Untersuchungen  zur  geographischen  und  zeitlichen  Verbreitung  altenglischer 
Synonyme  (Fink).  Mary  Catherine  Bodden’s  questions  about  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Self- 
Consciousness  in  Language’  (ES  24-39),  essentially  in  their  technique  of 
translation,  are  fundamental.  Among  the  categories  of  translation  difficulties 
she  discusses  is  the  problem  of  vocabulary  difficulties,  particularly  that  posed 
by  word-doubling,  often  a  way  of  seeking  to  establish  a  concept.  In  the  second 
part  of  her  article  she  shows  some  of  the  effects  of  cultural  differences  upon 
translation  techniques. 

(b)  Middle  English 

The  Middle  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Robert  E.  Lewis,  again  issued  three 
128-page  parts  in  1987  (S3,  S4,  S5,  ending  up  at  sheden ).  Two  contributions 
to  Simon-Vandenbergen  examine  Middle  English  linguistic  testimonials  in  the 
light  of  the  intermixing  of  cultures  and  languages  in  post-Conquest  Britain. 
Cecily  Clark  exploits  the  evidence  of  the  names-lists  of  an  almost  forgotten 
twelfth-century  confraternity-book  in  ‘A  Witness  to  Post-Conquest  English 
Cultural  Patterns:  The  Liber  Vitae  of  Thorney  Abbey’.  She  discovers  an 
undoubted  -  but  not  very  deep  -  internationalization  of  culture,  of  Englishness, 
beginning  to  impose  itself  with  self-confidence.  Juliette  Dor  (formerly 
De  Caluwe-Dor)’s  ‘Chaucer’s  French  Loan-Words  in  the  Canterbury  Tales : 
Preliminary  Points’,  is  part  of  a  larger  project  on  a  sociolinguistic  approach 
to  the  status  of  French  in  fourteenth-century  England.  It  examines  the 
differentiation  between  the  use,  distribution,  and  frequency  of  words  of  French 
origin  in  the  pilgrims’  mouths.  In  ‘Chaucer  and  Dialectology’  (SAP  59-68) 
the  same  author  discusses  the  reactions  to  Tolkien’s  article  on  the  use  of  the 
Northern  dialect  in  the  RT,  analyses  the  geographical  backgrounds  of  the 
characters  on  the  basis  of  internal  evidence,  and  concludes  that  what  matters 
for  Chaucer  is  the  gradation  in  the  process  of  Londonization  in  the  general 
context  of  a  linguistic  joke  which  is  part  of  the  typology  of  fabliaux. 

Some  works  have  been  used  sparingly  by  the  OED.  After  compiling  the  ME 
encyclopaedic  dialogue  Sidrak  and  Bokkus,  T.  L.  Burton  suggests  some 
additions  to  the  entries  for  Reason,  sbl  and  Skill,  sbl  in  ‘Some  Unnoticed  ME 
Idioms  Involving  Chiefly  Reason  and  Skill,  Showing  and  Telling'  (ES  122-8). 

O.  Arngart  writes  on  ‘Middle  English  wumme’  (SN 195-9),  and  Sibylle  Hug 
deals  with  Scandinavian  Loanwords  and  Their  Equivalents  in  Middle  English 
(Lang)  (not  seen).  John  Conley  returns  to  ‘ Cruelly  in  Everyman  73’  ( N&Q  10) 
and  shows  that  it  is  a  translation  blunder.  In  the  same  journal  (151)  Kevin 
Gosling  suggests  a  new  interpretation  of  ‘Sewere  in  Havelok  784’,  which  he 
translates  as  ‘inshore  fishing  ground’. 

(c)  Modern  and  Present-Day  English 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  good  year  for  dictionaries.  After  the  publication  of 
the  COBUILD  (YW 67.109),  one  of  the  major  events  has  been  the  appearance 
of  the  new  edition  of  Roget’s  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,  edited 
by  Betty  Kirkpatrick,  replacing  that  of  1982;  the  new  edition  was  made  necessary 
by  the  unprecedentedly  rapid  expansion  of  the  English  vocabulary  in  the  1980s, 
reflecting  major  scientific,  cultural,  and  social  changes,  discoveries  and 
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inventions  in  the  world  of  science,  medicine,  and  technology,  new  concepts 
in  politics,  finance,  industrial  relations,  and  sociology,  as  well  as  new  attitudes 
to  life  and  changes  in  lifestyles.  The  Penguin  Wordmaster  Dictionary,  edited 
by  Martin  H.  Manser  and  Nigel  D.  Turton,  is  a  convenient  tool  with  839  pages 
of  definitions,  explanations,  and  etymologies.  Jonathan  Green’s  Dictionary  of 
Jargon  gathers  21,000  words  and  phrases,  acronyms  and  abbreviations  collected 
from  the  jargon  or  professional  slang  and  verbal  shorthand  of  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations.  The  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Homophones  by 
Stephen  N.  Williams  is  a  corpus  of  over  12,000  homophones,  with  the 
pronunciation,  spelling,  and  grammatical  category  for  each  entry.  Rosalie 
Maggio’s  book,  The  Nonsexist  Word  Finder:  A  Dictionary  of  Gender-free 
Usage,  helps  readers  to  identify  language  which  can  be  regarded  as  sexist.  English 
writing  style  is  not  neglected  either:  Word  Perfect:  A  Dictionary  of  Current 
English  Usage,  edited  by  John  O.  E.  Clark,  is  an  alphabetical  editorial  guide 
to  current  English  usage  in  which  the  plurals  of  difficult  words  can  be  found. 

Foreign  terms  and  loanwords  have  received  special  attention.  The  Harper 
Dictionary  of  Foreign  Terms,  edited  by  Eugene  Ehrlich,  first  compiled  in  1934, 
appears  in  a  third  edition.  It  explains  phrases  and  words  from  fifty-odd 
languages  likely  to  be  encountered  in  American  and  English  literature,  some 
of  which  are  no  longer  current.  Readers,  scholars,  students,  and  researchers 
can  quickly  determine  the  meaning  and  language  of  origin  of  more  than  6,500 
loanwords  and  phrases  encountered  in  a  variety  of  English-language  contexts 
with  the  help  of  Laurence  Urdang  and  Frank  R.  Abate’s  Loanwords  Dictionary. 
English  words  of  Latin  and  Greek  origin  are  discussed  in  Mary  Byrne’s 
Eureka!:  A  Dictionary  of  Latin  and  Greek  Elements  in  English  Words.  J.  Alan 
Pfeffer’s  Deutsches  Sprachgut  im  Wortschatz  der  Amerikaner  und  Englander, 
Vergleichendes  Lexikon  mit  analytischer  Einfuhrung  und  historischem  Uberblick 
is  a  very  detailed  study  of  the  German  loanwords,  with  the  date  of  the  first 
recorded  appearance  of  each  entry  and  meaning(s)  in  English  and  in  German. 
Such  data,  as  well  as  the  classification  of  the  borrowings  into  different  lists 
(alphabetical,  chronological,  and  by  subject)  is  helpful  even  to  those  who  can’t 
read  German. 

Garland  Cannon’s  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  major  processes 
of  formation  of  new  words  and  meanings  in  English  culminates  in  Historical 
Change  and  English  Word-Formation,  a  reference  book  based  on  ‘First’  and 
‘Second’,  Barnhart  and  Merriam’s  1981  Addenda  to  Webster’s  Third  New 
International  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  He  considers  lexical  theory, 
analysis,  and  word  formation,  and  provides  information  on  regional  and  stylistic 
labels,  grammatical  changes  and  structures,  semantic  changes,  and  phonological 
issues.  He  concludes  from  the  four  divisions  of  word  formation  (shifts, 
borrowings,  shortenings,  and  additions)  that  the  vocabulary  is  changing  in  ways 
and  speeds  paralleled  -  but  less  radically -in  Chaucer’s  days.  In  ‘Viability: 
The  Death  of  Recent  New  Items  in  English’  ( Word  155-71)  the  same  author 
examines  the  Addenda  sections  of  1966-83,  describes  the  111  omissions  from 
the  1971-83  lists  and  the  thirty-three  re-admissions  in  the  1981-3  list  (and 
appendix)  and  draws  conclusions  about  the  dynamism  of  language.  In  ‘Les 
Dictionnaires  monolingues  americains  depuis  un  quart  de  siecle  et  le  Webster’s 
3rd  New  International;  Description  critique’  ( Lexicographica  103-41)  Guy  Jean 
Forgue  singles  out  Webster’s  Dictionary  from  the  ‘main  comprehensive  and 
authoritative  monolingual  English  dictionaries,  desk-size  and  unabridged,  made 
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in  the  US  since  1961’.  In  ‘Dimensions  of  Chinese  Borrowing  in  English’  ( JEngL 
200-6),  Garland  Cannon  shows  that  although  his  Chinese  corpus  (mostly  from 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century) 
is  almost  double  that  of  the  known  Japanese  borrowings,  Chinese  is  not  likely 
to  rival  Japanese  and  become  a  major  word  supplier;  a  comprehensive  analysis 
of  all  items  will  appear  in  AS  63.  As  a  result  of  John  Algeo’s  interest  in 
neologisms,  in  two  instalments  of  AS  we  move  ‘Among  the  New  Words’  in 
British  English  (242-8;  346-53).  Some  of  his  terms  are  Briticisms,  others  are 
Common  English  and  may  be  new  in  British  but  already  recorded  in  American, 
or  new  in  both  varieties.  Of  particular  interest  to  lexicographers  will  be  his 
pragmatic  criterion  for  the  newness  of  a  term,  defined  as  its  non-appearance 
in  the  current  British  dictionaries  mentioned  in  the  first  instalment  ( Chambers 
Twentieth  Century  Dictionary  (1983),  Collins  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language  (1986),  Longman  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  (1984), 
Longman  Guardian  New  Words  (1986),  The  Oxford  Reference  Dictionary 
(1986),  Reader’s  Digest  Great  Illustrated  Dictionary  (1984,  1985),  A  Supplement 
to  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary  (1972-86)).  His  position  will  be  appreciated 
by  those  of  us  who  find  it  hard  to  decide  a  word  long  established  in  the  language 
is  new  simply  because  it  is  unrecorded  in  dictionaries.  In  the  same  journal 
(315-19)  Laurie  Bauer  further  discusses  the  suffix  -ee  (a  suffix  he  analysed  in 
his  English  Word-Formation  ( YW  64.49).  He  cannot  help  exclaiming  ‘-ee  by 
Gum’  on  noticing  the  growing  trend  to  use  nouns  in  -ee  to  denote  non-human 
entities  in  the  technical  literature  on  linguistics.  There  is  also  an  interesting  article 
by  Fred  R.  Shapiro,  with  a  ‘Supplementary  List  of  Cinematic  Antedatings’ 
(95-6),  which  contains  additions  to  his  ‘Movie  Words:  Antedatings  of  Cinematic 
Terms’. 

Morton  S.  Freeman  considers  English  a  marvellous,  eccentric  system  of 
spelling  with  a  grammatical  pattern  that  only  specialists  can  grasp,  a  language 
that  has  grown  freely  and  happily,  casually  naturalizing  whatever  it  appropriates 
by  a  process  which  has  its  dangers.  A  Handbook  of  Problem  Words  and  Phrases 
presents  problems  involving  word  usage,  spelling,  and  pronunciation,  and 
suggests  solutions.  Vivian  Salmon  and  Edwina  Burness  bring  together  several 
published  essays  in  a  single  volume  to  form  A  Reader  in  the  Language  of 
Shakespearean  Drama.  They  include  Vivian  Salmon’s  ‘Elizabethan  Colloquial 
English  in  the  Falstaff  Plays’,  Margaret  Schlauch’s  ‘The  Social  Background 
of  Shakespeare’s  Malaproprisms’,  Carol  Replogle’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Salutations: 
A  Study  in  Stylistic  Etiquette’,  Robert  D.  Eagleson’s  ‘Properties  as  All  the  Tuned 
Spheres:  Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s  Language’,  Hilda  M.  Hulme’s  ‘The  Spoken 
Language  and  the  Dramatic  Text:  Some  Notes  on  the  Interpretation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Language’,  Joan  Mulholland’s  'Thou  and  You  in  Shakespeare: 
A  Study  in  the  Second  Person  Pronoun’,  Charles  Barber’s  ‘You  and  Thou  in 
Shakespeare’s  Richard  IIT,  Vivian  Salmon’s  ‘Some  Functions  of  Shakespearian 
Word-Formation’,  Bryan  A.  Garner’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Latinate  Neologisms’  and 
‘Latin-Saxon  Hybrids  in  Shakespeare  and  the  Bible’,  D.  S.  Bland’s  ‘Shakespeare 
and  the  “Ordinary”  Word’,  S.  Musgrove’s  ‘Thieves’  Cant  in  King  Lear ’  and 
G.  Thomas  Tanselle  and  Florence  W.  Dunbar’s  ‘Legal  Language  in  Coriolanus’ . 
The  study  of  special  languages  and  of  their  history  is  still  in  its  infancy,  as  we 
are  reminded  by  Juhani  Norri,  who  writes  some  ‘Notes  on  the  Study  of  English 
Medical  Vocabulary  from  the  Historical  Point  of  View’  in  Neophilologica 
Fennica  edited  by  L.  Kahlas-Tarkka  (335-61). 
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Mats  Ryden  continues  his  investigation  of  plants,  this  year  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  in  ‘English  Names  for  Convallaria  Majalis  L’  ( SMS  61-70).  Cecily  Clark 
also  devotes  a  few  pages  to  ‘The  Codretum  (Whatever  That  May  Be)  at  Little 
Roborough’  and  concludes  that  it  is  probably  a  re-latinization  of  its  OF  reflex 
co(u)draie  ( LeedsSE  101-10).  Sounds  produced  by  animals  receive  detailed 
treatment  based  on  the  dialect  material  available  so  far  in  Bernhard  Diensberg’s 
‘A  Phonological  and  Semantic  Description  of  Animal  Sounds  as  Found  in 
Modern  English  Dialects’  ( SAP  19-32).  In  MSpr  (6-11),  Age  Lind  writes  on 
‘A  Two-Letter  Word:  on' ,  showing  its  emergence  as  a  multipurpose  preposition, 
whereas  William  Whallon  shows  interest  in  four-letter  words,  arguing  that  cunt 
and  Gk  gunnis  correspond  in  sound  and  meaning  (‘Greek  Cognates  of  the  Vilest 
Words  in  English’,  NM  35-7). 

Returning  to  Simon-Vandenbergen  we  find  a  fairly  large  number  of 
contributions  relevant  to  lexical  matters.  Jean  Dierickx  wonders  ‘Will  Unpersons 
Remain  Undead  and  Unforgotten?’  in  an  essay  subtitled  ‘On  Orwell,  Formations 
in  un-  and  Their  French  Translation  Equivalents’.  On  the  basis  of  Newspeak 
he  examines  the  ways  un-  can  be  used  in,  applied  to,  and  translated  into  French. 
Liliane  Haegeman  entitles  her  paper  ‘Complement  Ellipsis  in  English:  or  How 
to  Cook  without  Objects’,  and  examines  the  treatment  of  some  stylistic  omission 
examples  in  English.  She  argues  that  certain  intransitivization  phenomena  are 
clearly  to  be  located  in  the  lexicon,  but  others  are  ellipses  or  syntactic.  In  ‘  Worth 
+  Gerund  and  Some  Related  Constructions’,  Andre  Hantson  shows  that  the 
two  constructions  (It  is  worth  reading  that  novel  /  That  novel  is  worth  reading) 
are  transformationally  unrelated.  Thomas  L.  Markey’s  approach  to  the  -ing- 
form  in  ‘The  English  Progressive  and  the  Origins  of  -ing'  is  diachronic  and 
comparative.  He  tries  to  untangle  the  web  of  processes  underlying  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  English  language;  his  inventory  of  the  principles  of  fusion 
creolization  allows  him  to  conclude  that  despite  the  pervasive  influence  of  AN, 
ME  did  not  emerge  as  a  true  creole.  The  iconic  transfer  and  the  resulting 
transformation  of  the  inherited  present  participle  (started  in  the  South  and 
carried  out  during  the  fourteenth  century)  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  English 
progressive,  a  formation  lost  in  all  other  Germanic  dialects,  as  a  distinctly 
analytic  tense-aspect  strategy.  The  purpose  of  Y.  Putseys’  ‘A  Modular  Approach 
to  the  Grammar  of  English  Wh-Determiners’  is  to  give  EFL  students  an  insight 
into  some  pragmatico-semantic,  syntactic,  morphonological,  and  lexical  aspects 
of  the  grammar  of  wh-  interrogative  or  relative  determiners.  Sonia  Vandepitte’s 
attempt  at  characterizing  because-clauses  and  comparing  them  with  other  finite 
subclauses  in  ‘Prolegomena  to  the  Analysis  of  because- clauses’  further  considers 
two  main  linguistic  typologies.  Finally,  Jacques  Van  Roey’s  ‘Aspects  of  Dutch- 
English  Contrastive  Lexicology’  suggests  some  lines  along  which  a  comparative 
study  of  the  semantic  structure  of  the  English  and  Dutch  vocabularies  could 
be  undertaken. 

Morton  Benson,  Evelyn  Benson,  and  Robert  Ilson’s  Lexicographic 
Description  of  English  is  intended  to  be  a  companion  volume  to  their  BBI 
Combinatory  Dictionary  of  English  ( YW  67. 109).  It  aims  at  indicating  solutions 
to  serious  problems  which  the  editors  consider  unsolved  in  spite  of  the 
flourishing  of  lexicography  in  the  English-speaking  world  during  the  postwar 
period.  After  a  brief  introduction  on  the  history  of  English  dictionaries,  we 
find  chapters  dealing  with  the  treatment  of  American  English  as  compared  with 
British  English  (treated  from  the  points  of  view  of  orthography,  punctuation, 
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syntax  and  grammar,  morphology,  and  lexicon),  the  phonemic  transcription 
of  English  (with  both  American  and  British  pronunciation),  lexicographic 
definition  in  monolingual  and  bilingual  dictionaries,  and  the  presentation  of 
grammatical  and  lexical  collocations.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  major  aim 
of  the  BBI  Dictionary  was  to  solve  this  difficult  problem  by  giving  a  large 
number  of  lexical  collocations.  Unfortunately,  the  editors  are  so  keen  to  try 
and  compensate  for  the  inadequacies  of  their  forerunners  that  it  is  sometimes 
hard  to  find  one’s  way  through  the  abundance  of  data  they  provide.  The  same 
concern  with  listing  and  describing  idioms  and  idiomatic  phrases  underlies 
NTC’s  American  Idioms  Dictionary,  edited  by  Richard  A.  Spears.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  this  dictionary  is  the  indication  of  the  level  of  speech 
(e.g.  cliche,  folksy,  proverb)  of  the  expression,  another  is  the  use  of  an  asterisk 
to  suggest  caution  in  using  a  phrase.  I  have  not  seen  John  Ciardi’s  Good  Words 
to  You:  An  All-New  Dictionary  and  Native’s  Guide  to  the  Unknown  American 
Language  (Harper). 

American  English,  and  more  particularly  its  dialects,  is  also  the  topic  of  several 
articles.  Michael  I.  Miller  deals  with  the  problem  of  dialect  levelling,  as  it  can 
be  seen  from  the  development  of  ‘Three  Changing  Verbs:  bite,  ride,  and  shrink ’ 
(. JEngL  3-12).  In  ‘(American)  English  Perspire,  Transpire ’  (AS  84-9),  Yakov 
Malkiel  shows  the  transfer  of  a  Latinism  from  one  lexical  family  to  another 
and  notices  that  speakers  of  English  tend  to  be  less  inhibited  than  their  Romance 
counterparts;  moreover,  Americans  still  outdo  the  British  in  this  lack  of  scruples. 

Wolfgang  Viereck  edits  Hugo  Schuchardt’s  ‘Kreolischen  Studien  X’  (devoted 
to  black  English  in  West  Africa  in  the  nineteenth  century)  in  ‘Hugo  Schuchardt 
Kreolischen  Studien  X:  Uber  das  Negerenglischen  in  Westafrika,  aus  dem  Nachlass 
herausgegeben  mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen’  {Anglia  1-27).  In  Kahlas- 
Tarkka’s  Neophilologica  Fennica,  Kirsti  Peitsara  devotes  a  few  pages  to  ‘On 
the  Use  of  This/These  Here  in  the  Dialect  of  Suffolk’,  and  shows  that  the 
compound  demonstrative  determiner  seems  to  be  disappearing.  In  1888 
G.  M.  Hopkins  wrote  to  his  mother  that  he  was  making  a  collection  of  Irish 
words  and  phrases  for  the  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  one  hundred  years  later, 
having  systematically  worked  through  the  citations  in  the  dictionary,  Norman 
White  offers  his  list  of  ‘G.  M.  Hopkins’s  Contribution  to  the  English  Dialect 
Dictionary ’  {ES  325-35).  Perhaps  a  movement  should  be  started  to  give  a  special 
place  at  gatherings  of  lexicographers  to  the  poet-priest  who  gave  glory  to  God 
for  ‘dappled  things’  and  who  took  a  delight  in  words  -  as  well  as  birds  -  of 
‘couple-colour’. 


8.  Onomastics 

1987  was  one  of  the  thinnest  years  as  to  quantity  of  publications  that  I  can 
remember  in  English  onomastics.  That  fact  throws  into  prominence  the  special 
number  of  LeedsSE  edited  by  T.  Turville-Petre  and  Margaret  Gelling.  This 
stimulating  collection  presented  to  Kenneth  Cameron  on  his  retirement  includes 
a  significant  number  of  essays  on  names.  Two  pieces  treat  names  as  linguistic 
objects  within  a  discourse-analytic  framework.  Margaret  Berry  examines  ‘The 
Functions  of  Place-Names’  (71-88)  in  texts  of  various  types  with  a  view  to 
establishing  the  relations  between  their  grammatical  and  discourse  functions, 
concluding  inter  alia  that  the  topic  of  a  text  influences  the  frequency  of  the 
assignment  of  place-names  to  grammatical  subject  position.  Ronald  Carter 
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examines  expectations  about  ‘The  Placing  of  Names’  (89-99)  in  narrative 
openings,  and  suggests  that  ‘the  more  an  author  is  in  overt  control  of  a 
narrative’,  the  more  likely  a  naming-proposition  is  to  occur  second  in  the 
opening  sequence  of  propositions.  The  other  name-essays  in  the  collection  are 
more  traditionally  philological.  Personal  names  are  the  topic  of  two.  In 
‘Some  Aspects  of  Regional  Variation  in  Early  Middle  English  Personal 
Nomenclature’  (183-99)  John  Insley  points  out  some  clear  cases  of  dialectal 
or  areal  variation  in  name-stocks,  and  argues  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  on  this  matter.  Veronica  Smart’s  ‘Goldcyta-A  Hawk  from  a 
Hybrid?’  (241-6)  emends  the  Goldcytel  among  the  moneyers  identified  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  English  coins,  speculating  that  this  Goldcyta 
was  a  bird-name  applied  as  a  by-name.  A.  D.  Mills,  in  ‘Some  Alternative 
Analyses  of  Medieval  Field-Names’  (200-7),  argues,  with  varying  degrees  of 
persuasiveness,  that  surnames  may  be  more  strongly  represented  in  field-names 
than  supposed  hitherto.  Also  on  field-names  is  John  Field’s  piece  identifying 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  appearance  of  words  for  ‘Crops  for  Man  and  Beast’ 
(157-71)  in  such  names.  Victor  Watts  amasses  ‘Place-Name  Evidence  for  the 
Allocation  of  Land  by  Lot’  (247-63),  centring  on  ME  cavil,  kevelle  and  OE 
hlot,  hlet.  With  one  exception,  the  remaining  place-name  essays  are  on  major 
names  of  OE  origin  or  achieving  their  present  form  at  least  in  part  due  to  OE 
transmission.  Margaret  Gelling  and  David  Miles  examine  the  legacy  of  ‘Anglo- 
Saxon  Eagles’  (173-81)  in  place-names,  suggesting  that  names  containing  earn 
provide  linguistic-topographical  evidence  for  the  former  distribution  of  both 
Aquila  chrysaetos  and  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (consistently  misspelt),  the  latter 
especially  being  once  far  more  widely  distributed  than  at  present.  Alexander 
R.  Rumble  analyses  ‘Old  English  Boc-land  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  Estate-Name’ 
(219-29),  speculating  plausibly  on  the  tenurial  circumstances  which  could  have 
encouraged  the  bestowal  of  this  name  on  certain  estates.  They  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  granted  by  royal  charter;  Rumble  assesses  the  relation  of  the 
known  Bucklands  to  earlier  and  to  adjacent  estates.  In  ‘Ingham  in  East  Anglia: 
A  New  Interpretation’  (231-40),  Karl  Inge  Sandred  offers  the  view  that  the 
several  names  of  this  form  contain  the  stem  of  a  pre-OE  term  or  name  related 
to  the  tribal  name  Inguaeones  cited  by  Pliny,  and  that  Inghams  were  early 
Anglian  royal  estates.  Sandred  cites  Swedish  part-parallels.  There  is  a  problem, 
however,  over  the  disappearance  of  the  composition-vowel(s).  J.  McN.  Dodgson 
mounts  an  attack  on  ‘The  -er-  in  Hattersley  Cheshire  and  Hothersall 
Lancashire’  (135-9),  concluding  that  it  represents,  possibly  inter  alia,  the  stem- 
augment  of  a  Gmc  es/os  neuter  entering  into  various  compositional  types. 
Gillian  Fellows  Jensen  reviews  the  entire  (and  very  complex)  onomastic  history 
of  ‘York’  (141-55).  The  other  essay  is  O.  J.  Padel’s  ‘Some  South-Western 
Problems’  (209-17),  in  which  the  author  discusses  some  tantalizing  (and  even 
recurrent)  names  which  are  neither  unambiguously  English  nor  south-west 
British/Cornish. 

Richard  Coates  has  produced  an  extensive  bibliography  of  Sussex  place- 
names,  amounting,  with  items  of  related  interest,  to  some  five  hundred  entries, 
with  an  introductory  essay  on  place-name  scholarship  and  an  index  to  material 
on  Sussex  names  in  EPNS  publications  and  in  local  periodicals.  With  Mark 
Gardiner,  he  argues,  in  ‘Ellingsdean:  A  Viking  Battlefield  Identified’  ( SussexAC 
251-2)  that  yEdelingadene ,  mentioned  in  annal  1001  of  the  OE  Chronicle,  is 
the  same  as  the  lost  Ellingsdean  in  Binderton  (Sussex).  On  an  entirely  different 
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matter:  Coates  is  also  responsible  for  ‘A  Provincial  Bibliography  on  Names 
in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare’  (. Names  206-23). 

JEPNS  includes  articles  de  fond  by  Karl  Inge  Sandred  and  Ann  Cole. 
Sandred’s  ‘The  Scandinavians  in  Norfolk:  Some  Observations  on  the  Place- 
Names  in  -by’  (5-28)  shows  that  such  names  are  massively  concentrated  in  the 
two  hundreds  of  Flegg,  and  that  those  which  are  there  have  a  more  thoroughly 
Scandinavian  appearance  than  the  few  elsewhere  in  Norfolk,  which  seem  to 
contain  more  English  elements  and  personal  names  (always  excepting  the 
Kirbys).  Cole  traces  ‘The  Distribution  and  Usage  of  the  OE  Place-Name  Cealc ’ 
(45-55),  and  concludes  that  this  element  was  used  in  relation  to  chalk  pits, 
marled  fields,  routes  for  the  transport  of  chalk,  and  unusual  or  isolated 
appearances  of  chalk  or  limestone.  Elsewhere  in  JEPNS  John  Bleach  and 
Richard  Coates  identify  ‘Three  More  Walcots’  (56-63),  i.e.  the  lost  places 
mentioned  in  the  EPNS’s  Sussex  volumes. 

The  late  appearance  (non-appearance  by  the  time  this  piece  was  finalized) 
of  Volume  1 1  of  Nomina  with  the  excellent  bibliography  which  this  periodical 
usually  contains  has  hampered  the  location  of  further  items  of  interest.  Those 
missed,  as  well  as  items  in  Nomina  itself,  will  be  dealt  with  next  year. 

An  important  work  not  directly  about  personal  or  place-names  as  such,  but 
using  the  onomastic  evidence  provided  by  the  Lay  Subsidies,  is  the  second 
volume  of  Gillis  Kristensson’s  A  Survey  of  Middle  English  Dialects  1290-1350, 
which  deals  with  the  West  Midland  counties;  the  first  volume  {Y W  48.34) 
appeared  twenty  years  ago.  Out  of  the  welter  of  information  on  orthographic 
habits,  presented  for  all  phonemes  of  early  ME,  comes  a  new  delimitation  of 
‘West  Midlands’  as  a  dialectal  area,  largely  on  the  basis  of  the  development 
of  OE  /a/  before  a  nasal.  Various  subdivisions  are  made  on  the  basis  of  other 
phonological  criteria,  including  the  evidence  for  initial  voicing  fricatives,  which 
extends  noteworthily  far  north  in  these  medieval  vernacular  texts.  Kristensson 
also  believes  he  is  able  to  distinguish  zones  of  Saxon  and  Anglian  settlement 
in  western  England  on  the  basis  of  phonological  evidence.  Most  strikingly,  most 
of  Worcestershire  emerges  as  a  primordially  Saxon  area,  a  view  presented  long 
ago  by  Alois  Brandi  but  generally  discounted  in  more  recent  times. 

Also  not  on  a  name  as  such,  but  of  onomastic  interest  nevertheless,  is  Cecily 
Clark’s  contribution  to  LeedsSE,  ‘The  Codretum  (Whatever  That  May  Be)  at 
Little  Roborough’  (101-10),  which  she  identifies  as  a  cowdray  or  hazel  coppice. 
Richard  Coates’s  ‘Pragmatic  Sources  of  Analogical  Reformation’  ( JL  319-40) 
uses  English  place-name  material  as  key  evidence  in  its  attempt  to  establish 
the  centrality  and  prototypicality  of  the  notion  of  ‘distance’  in  meaning-driven 
cases  of  analogical  change. 


9.  Stylistics 

The  proceedings  of  the  ‘Linguistics  of  Writing’  conference  held  at  Strathclyde 
University  in  1986  were  published  this  year,  edited  by  Nigel  Fabb,  Derek 
Attridge,  Alan  Durant,  and  Colin  MacCabe.  This  collection  is  intended  to 
parallel  the  influential  Style  in  Language  (ed.  T.  Sebeok,  1960),  itself  the 
proceedings  of  the  Indiana  ‘Conference  on  Style’.  Contributions  to  the  more 
recent  volume  are  by  scholars  eminent  in  their  fields  and  the  result,  according 
to  the  editors,  is  a  ‘montage’  of  vastly  different  approaches  to  analysing  language 
and  texts.  There  is  not,  however,  the  dialogue  between  these  approaches  that 
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the  subtitle  of  the  book  implies.  Among  the  contributors  are  M.  A.  K.  Halliday, 
Ruqaiya  Hasan,  Mary  Louise  Pratt,  and  Stanley  Fish  who,  although  well  known 
for  their  work  in  stylistics,  choose  to  write  on  linguistic  evolution,  literary  theory, 
linguistic  methodology,  and  psychoanalysis  respectively.  By  contrast,  a  core 
of  papers  in  the  volume  take  as  their  point  of  departure  Roman  Jakobson’s 
famous  ‘closing  statement’  to  the  Indiana  conference.  Derek  Attridge,  in 
‘Closing  Statement:  Linguistics  and  Poetics  in  Retrospect’,  argues  that 
Jakobson’s  concept  of  the  poetic  function  in  language  fundamentally  excludes 
the  reader,  thus  seeing  the  poetic  function  as  a  text-immanent  phenomenon. 
Attridge  suggests  that  as  readers  are  active  in  determining  what  is  poetry  and 
what  is  not,  a  poetic  theory  is  required  which  incorporates  an  account  of  the 
reader  as  ideologically  and  culturally  situated.  In  a  paper  that  cross-refers  directly 
to  that  of  Attridge,  and  which  shares  a  common  interest  in  the  issues  raised 
by  Jakobsonian  poetics,  Geoffrey  Leech  (‘Stylistics  and  Functionalism’)  surveys 
a  number  of  linguistic  models  before  proposing  his  own  three-tiered  model. 
He  advocates  a  ‘functionalist  stylistics’  which  reinterprets  Jakobson’s  work  in 
a  genuinely  functional  sense.  In  a  similar  vein,  Paul  Kiparsky,  in  ‘On  Theory 
and  Interpretation’,  contrasts  two  views  of  poetic  form:  a  ‘conventionalist’  view 
currently  popular  in  literary  theory  and  an  ‘essentialist’  view  derived  mainly 
from  Jakobson,  this  latter  position  being  the  one  Kiparsky  himself  defends. 
The  chapter  also  contains  a  prolonged  critique  of  Stanley  Fish’s  argument  that 
a  ‘theory  of  literature’  is  impossible. 

Reflecting  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  theories  of  Mikhail  Bakhtin, 
David  Lodge,  in  an  accessible  and  entertaining  chapter  entitled  ‘After 
Bakhtin’,  examines  the  significance  of  Bakhtin’s  work  in  the  light  of  stylistics, 
poststructuralism,  and  deconstruction.  Lodge  explores  -  and  ultimately  recon¬ 
ciles -a  paradox  in  Bakhtin’s  distinction  between  monologic  and  dialogic 
discourse.  Comparably  terse  is  H.  G.  Widdowson’s  ‘On  the  Interpretation  of 
Poetic  Writing’.  Using  the  openings  of  some  lyric  poems,  Widdowson  illustrates 
the  ways  in  which  poetic  texts,  by  detaching  linguistic  elements  from  their 
conventional  formal  environments,  exploit  features  of  the  writing  system  as 
medium ,  and,  by  severing  the  normal  connection  between  language  and  context, 
exploit  the  writing  system  as  mode.  The  two  remaining  articles  in  the  volume 
of  direct  relevance  to  stylistics  are  linked  in  that  their  preoccupation  is  analysis 
rather  than  theory.  Morris  Halle,  in  ‘A  Biblical  Pattern  Poem’,  provides  a 
meticulous  metrical  anlaysis  of  Psalm  137,  arguing  that  it  is  a  latent  pattern 
poem  resembling  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  in  586 
B.C.  What  appears  to  be  overlooked  is  that  the  transformation  brought  about 
by  the  metrical  analysis  produces  the  similarity,  and  not  the  graphological  form 
of  the  original  text.  In  John  Hollander’s  ‘Dallying  Nicely  with  Words’, 
traditional  rhetorical  tropes  provide  the  framework  of  analysis -and  not 
‘poetic  linguistics’  as  the  author  claims.  A  variety  of  texts  are  examined, 
including  works  by  Shakespeare,  Herbert,  and  Milton,  although  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  unravel  the  stylistic  analysis  from  the  affective  interpretation: 
‘In  the  fabulous  linguistics  of  the  quatrain  in  question,  ablaut  is  not 
morphological  but  moral,  the  soft  fruit  of  forbearance  shrivelling  into  its 
own  pit.’ 

A  collection  of  essays  which  reflects  a  growing  interest  in  the  pedagogic 
potential  of  stylistics  is  Christopher  Brumfit  and  Ronald  Carter’s  Literature 
and  Language  Teaching,  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  being  especially  relevant 
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in  this  respect.  Guy  Cook,  in  ‘Texts,  Extracts,  and  Stylistic  Texture  ,  undertakes 
a  stylistic  analysis  of  the  last  six  paragraphs  of  Joyce’s  ‘The  Dead’  in  order 
to  highlight  some  of  the  pedagogic  problems  relating  to  the  use  of  extracts  in 
literary  study.  He  proposes  the  use  of  extracts  which  are  openings  rather  than 
dosings,  arguing  that  there  is  less  risk  of  readers  creating  ‘false  texture’  by 
making  interpretations  which,  although  viable  within  the  extract,  are  false  in 
context.  Ronald  Carter,  in  ‘Linguistic  Models,  Language,  and  Literariness’, 
contends  that  in  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  foreign  language  opportunities 
should  be  sought  for  a  fuller  integration  of  language  and  literary  study  and 
claims  that  linguistic-stylistic  analysis  can  play  an  important  part  in  this 
integration.  He  supports  this  claim  with  an  analysis  of  Somerset  Maugham’s 
‘The  Man  with  the  Scar’  within  the  framework  of  Labov’s  natural  narrative 
model.  Michael  Short  and  Christopher  Candlin,  in  ‘Teaching  Study  Skills  for 
English  Literature’,  examine  some  problems  relating  to  the  distinction  between 
‘literary’  and  ‘non-literary’  language  and  conclude  that,  despite  a  widespread 
assumption  to  the  contrary,  there  is  ‘no  particular  linguistic  feature  or  set  of 
linguistic  features  which  are  found  in  literature  but  not  in  other  kinds  of 
text’  -  a  view  shared,  in  fact,  by  many  stylisticians.  In  ‘What  Is  Robert  Graves 
Playing  At?’  Graham  Trengrove  explores  the  effects  created  by  the  use  of  a 
technical-professional  register  in  Graves’s  The  Persian  Vision,  foregrounding 
further  the  rhetorical  impact  of  register-switching  by  writing  his  chapter  in  an 
epistolary  format.  Overall,  a  well-produced  volume,  in  which  the  papers  are 
given  extra  cohesion  by  careful  introductions  from  the  editors. 

Turning  now  to  monographs,  Winifred  Crombie’s  Free  Verse  and  Prose  Style 
offers  models  for  the  analysis  of  metrical  patterning  and  semantic  structure 
in  both  poetry  and  prose.  The  first  of  two  (fairly  discrete)  halves  of  the  book 
deals  with  the  effect  of  style  on  metrical  potential  and  contains  a  comprehensive 
and  well-researched  survey  of  the  different  types  of  metrical  experimentation 
found  in  literary  texts  and  the  traditional  methods  of  analysing  such 
experimentation.  The  second  half  of  the  book  introduces  a  ‘semantic  relational’ 
framework  which,  despite  being  developed  mainly  from  the  prose  works  of 
some  seventeenth-century  writers,  is  designed  for  potential  application  to  all 
discourse  types.  (A  full  description  of  this  framework  appeared  in  article  form 
in  Lang&S  last  year  and  was  reviewed  in  YW  67.1 17.)  Both  parts  of  the  book 
are  permeated  with  a  daunting  metalanguage  which,  at  times,  reads  like  a 
taxonomic  overhaul  of  established  terminology;  for  instance  foregrounding 
becomes  ‘stylistic  individuation’,  free  verse  becomes  ‘improvised  accentual 
syllabic  metre’,  while  discourse  coherence  is  replaced  by  the  formidable 
‘semantico-pragmatic  inter-propositional  relational  chains’.  Nevertheless,  and 
in  addition  to  the  strengths  noted  above,  the  book  contains  a  number  of  well- 
made  criticisms  of  traditional  stylistics,  not  least  of  which  is  the  complaint  that 
stylistics  has  failed  to  set  definable  parameters  around  its  own  domain. 

Willie  van  Peer’s  Stylistics  and  Psychology  provides  a  detailed  empirical  study 
of  foregrounding  in  a  corpus  of  six  poems.  After  tracing  the  development  of 
the  theory  of  foregrounding  from  Russian  Formalism  through  Prague-School 
Structuralism  into  British  stylistics,  van  Peer  proposes  his  own  ‘standardised’ 
version  of  the  theory  which  views  foregrounding  as  a  pragmatic  concept 
encompassing  the  dynamic  interaction  between  author,  text,  and  reader.  The 
analytic  technique  employed  to  investigate  the  theory  is  two-dimensional:  stylistic 
analyses  of  the  poems  are  undertaken  in  order  to  make  predictions  about  which 
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items  of  language  are  foregrounded  and  which  are  ‘backgrounded’,  and 
statistical  analyses  are  then  used  to  compare  the  responses  of  informants  with 
the  predictions  revealed  by  the  stylistic  analyses.  The  results  of  this  comparative 
study  are  generally  supportive  of  the  standardized  version  of  the  theory  of 
foregrounding,  although  van  Peer  avoids  making  any  strongly  positivistic  claims 
about  having  discovered  ‘laws’  of  literary  processing.  He  is  also  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  his  own  stylistic  analyses  will  not,  in  themselves,  provide  an 
exhaustive  account  of  foregrounded  patterns.  Indeed,  some  of  what  van  Peer 
classifies  as  foregrounding  seems  purely  a  result  of  chance  -  the  three 
occurrences  of  the  plosive  /p/  in  ‘paper-clip’,  for  instance,  can  hardly  be 
considered  artistically  motivated  phonological  parallelism.  In  general,  Stylistics 
and  Psychology  is  a  thorough  and  challenging  application  of  techniques 
developed  in  social  psychology  to  the  study  of  literary  texts,  although  the  book 
will  be  most  suited  to  readers  who  have  more  than  a  passing  knowledge  of 
statistics. 

A  number  of  articles  in  journals  this  year  were  concerned  with  the  prosodic 
analysis  of  literary  texts  -  a  significant  proportion  of  which  were  written  by 
one  author:  Marina  Tarlinskaja.  Of  those  dealing  specifically  with  English 
metre,  two  merit  particular  attention.  In  ‘Rhythm  and  Meaning:  “Rhythmical 
Figures”  in  English  Iambic  Pentameter,  Their  Grammar  and  Their  Links  with 
Semantics’  {Style  1-35),  Tarlinskaja  identifies  six  types  of  ‘rhythmical  figure’ 
(rhythmical  deviations  from  the  general  metrical  model  of  a  text)  that  regularly 
occur  in  iambic  verse  and  assesses  the  degree  of  semantic  loading  attached  to 
the  words  on  which  these  rhythmical  figures  fall.  The  corpus  of  data  analysed 
is  impressive:  upwards  of  11,000  lines  from  Shakespeare,  not  to  mention 
substantial  passages  from  the  works  of  Shelley  and  Pope.  The  foundations  for 
‘Meter  and  Mode:  English  Iambic  Pentameter,  Hexameter,  and  Septameter, 
and  Their  Period  Variations’  {Style  400-26)  are  also  laid  by  a  large  corpus  of 
data  (over  5,000  lines  of  poetry  in  this  case).  In  a  densely  packed  statistical 
survey  (exciting,  no  doubt,  to  metricists),  Tarlinskaja  examines  the  ways  in  which 
these  three  types  of  iamb  tend  to  generate  recurring  rhythmical-grammatical 
patterns  in  English  verse.  Iambic  pentameter  also  comes  under  scrutiny  in  Gilbert 
Youmans’s  ‘Iambic  Pentameter:  Statistics  or  Generative  Grammar?’  {Lang&S 
19.388-404).  Having  rebuffed  a  number  of  criticisms  of  Paul  Kiparsky’s  theory 
of  rhythmic  structure,  Youmans  goes  on  to  advocate  a  compromise  between 
generative-metrical  and  statistical  approaches  to  iambic  pentameter  -  a 
‘generative  statistics’,  as  he  puts  it,  although  his  argument  is  not  assisted  by 
chaotic  and  incomplete  pagination  in  this  issue  of  the  journal.  Generative  metrics 
also  provides  the  framework  of  analysis  in  Betty  Jane  Schlerman’s  ‘Mirror- 
Image  Metricality  in  the  Verse  of  John  Webster’  {Style  36-61).  Schlerman  argues 
that  the  metrical  patterning  in  John  Webster’s  plays,  far  from  being  arhythmical, 
exploits  ‘mirror-image  hypermetricality’  wherein  premetrical  syllables  at  the 
start  of  lines  (or  at  the  start  of  phrases  within  lines)  are  mirrored  by  extrametrical 
syllables  at  the  end  of  lines.  In  this  respect,  Webster  can  be  regarded  as  an 
innovative  metricist,  and  not  as  a  playwright  lacking  an  ‘ear’  for  metre  as  is 
often  supposed.  In  an  article  less  rigorous  than  the  four  just  mentioned,  Eniko 
Bollobas,  in  ‘Potencies  of  Words:  A  Grammetrical  Reading  of  Robert  Duncan’s 
“The  Propositions,  2”  ’  {Lang&S  19.219-32),  provides  a  short  survey  of  recent 
work  in  grammetrics  before  undertaking  his  own  grammetrical  analysis  of  the 
Duncan  poem. 
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Turning  now  to  grammatically  orientated  stylistic  analyses,  David  W.  Smit, 
in  ‘The  Later  Styles  of  Henry  James’  ( Style  95-106),  reflects  stylisticians’ 
continued  fascination  with  the  ‘late  style’  of  Henry  James.  By  assembling  a 
representative  sample  of  James’s  writings  in  1899/1900,  Smit  uncovers  a  number 
of  significant  syntactic  and  lexical  differences  between  James  s  private  writing 
(unpublished  letters  and  notebooks)  and  his  ‘public’  writing  (fiction,  criticism, 
and  travel  writing),  concluding  that  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  a  single  late 
style  to  the  writer.  Vimala  Herman,  in  ‘How  to  See  Things  with  Words: 
Language  Use  and  Descriptive  Art  in  John  Clare’s  “Signs  of  Winter”  ’  ( Lang&S 
91-109),  investigates  the  stylistic  strategies  that  Clare  uses  to  activate  readers’ 
visual  senses.  Despite  the  echo  in  the  title  of  J.  L.  Austin’s  How  to  Do  Things 
with  Words,  this  is  a  strictly  grammatical  analysis  which  concentrates 
particularly  on  the  structure  of  noun  phrases.  Variations  in  tense  form  the  basis 
of  Susan  Wright’s  ‘Tense  Meanings  as  Styles  in  Fictional  Narrative:  Present 
Tense  Use  in  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  In  the  Heart  of  the  Country’  (Poetics  53-73). 
Wright  examines  the  stylistic  significance  of  different  forms  of  the  present  tense 
and  argues  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Coetzee  novel,  the  use  of  the  simple  present 
creates  an  external  ‘reportive’  fictional  frame,  while  the  use  of  the  present 
progressive  creates  an  experiential  or  ‘subjective'  fictional  frame. 

Yeshayahu  Shen’s  ‘On  the  Structure  and  Understanding  of  Poetic  Oxymoron’ 
(PoT  105-22)  is  one  of  four  articles  which  focus  on  semantic  aspects  of  style. 
In  a  clear  and  productive  analysis,  Shen  uses  a  componential  semantic 
framework  to  distinguish  between  ‘direct’  oxymora,  in  which  the  two  terms 
are  antonyms  (e.g.  ‘the  silence  sounds’,  ‘sweet  bitterness’)  and  ‘indirect 
oxymora,  in  which  the  second  term  is  the  hyponym  of  the  first’s  antonym  (e.g. 
‘the  silence  whistles’,  ‘sweet  sorrow’).  Shen  argues  that  the  ‘indirect’  type,  which 
is  the  dominant  category  in  poetry,  requires  more  complex  cognitive  processing 
than  the  ‘direct’  type.  In  ‘Characterisation  and  Language:  A  Case-Grammar 
Study  of  As  I  Lay  Dying ’  ( Lang&S  71-87),  Mary  Jane  Hurst  draws  on  the 
case-grammar  model  developed  by  Wallace  Chafe  in  order  to  demonstrate  how 
each  character  in  Faulkner’s  novel  has  an  individual  voice  featuring  distinct 
linguistic  patterns.  As  is  often  the  case  with  such  analyses,  however,  semantic 
categories  like  agent,  beneficiary,  and  patient  are  allowed  to  filter  into 
interpretations  of  the  fictive  world  of  the  novel.  (‘Cash  is  more  than  just  a 
carpenter,  more  than  just  an  agent’,  ‘Anse  is  the  ultimate  positive  beneficiary’.) 
A  study  which  complements  well  Halliday’s  famous  essay  on  The  Inheritors 
is  Andrew  Goatly’s  ‘Interrelations  of  Metaphors  in  Golding’s  Novels:  A 
Framework  for  the  Study  of  Metaphoric  Interplay’  ( Lang&S  124-44).  Goatly 
develops  a  semantic  model  for  the  analysis  of  metaphor  based  on  the  concepts 
of  ‘vehicle’  and  ‘tenor’  and  uses  it  to  deliver  a  useful  explication  of  this  aspect 
of  Golding’s  style.  In  the  area  of  narrative  semantics,  Elzbieta  Chrzanowska, 
in  ‘Narrative  Modalities:  Towards  Modal  Analysis  of  Literary  Texts’  (JLS 
227-35),  surveys  a  number  of  approaches  to  modality  (including  work  by  D. 
Lee,  L.  Dolezel,  and  H.  Ruthrof),  supplementing  this  with  a  short  analysis  of 
Umberto  Eco’s  The  Name  of  the  Rose. 

From  the  end  of  1986  into  early  1987,  three  articles  appeared  in  Lang&S 
which  focused  on  the  representation  of  non-standard  English  in  literary  texts. 
In  ‘Dialect  Vocabulary  as  a  Source  of  Stylistic  Effects  in  Scottish  Literature’ 
(19.325-37),  Caroline  MacAfee  distinguishes  between  ‘dialect  words’  (items 
that  do  not  have  close  cognates  in  Standard  English)  and  ‘dialect  word  forms’ 
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(items  that  do  have  close  cognates  in  Standard  English),  before  providing 
analyses  of  Burns’s  ‘A  Man’s  a  Man  for  A’  That’,  Robert  Garioch’s  ‘Sisyphus’, 
and  Hugh  MacDiarmid’s  ‘The  Eemis  Stane’.  Lynda  Hungerford,  in  ‘Dialect 
Representation  in  Native  Son'  (3-15),  looks  at  the  ways  in  which  Black  English 
Vernacular  is  used  to  delineate  two  groups  of  black  characters  in  Richard 
Wright’s  novel.  The  features  of  BEV  on  which  she  concentrates  primarily  are 
copula  deletion,  negative  concord,  and  the  deletion  of  primary  auxiliaries  ‘have’ 
and  ‘do’,  although  she  uncovers  some  interesting  uses  of  double  modal  forms 
(‘They  sure  must  don’t’)  and  existential  ‘it’  (‘It  ain’t  no  use  in  you  doing 
nothing!’).  BEV  is  also  examined  in  Thomas  Franke’s  ‘The  Art  of  Verbal 
Performance:  A  Stylistic  Analysis  of  Langston  Hughes’s  “Feet  Live  Their  Own 
Life”  ’  (19.377-87).  Franke  focuses  on  the  dialogue  between  the  two  central 
characters,  Simple  and  Boyd,  and  argues  that  it  is  more  fruitful  to  view  the 
short  story  as  a  black  speech  event  than  as  a  straightforward  narrative.  It  is 
worth  adding  that  all  three  articles  approach  the  representation  of  non-standard 
English  from  the  perspective  of  current  sociolinguistic  theory,  thereby  avoiding 
the  impressionistic  lapses  which  have  so  often  characterized  the  study  of  dialect 
in  literature. 

In  the  general  area  of  discourse  stylistics,  two  articles  appeared  this  year  which 
draw  directly  on  Deirdre  Burton’s  Dialogue  and  Discourse  (1980).  Michael 
Toolan,  in  ‘Analysing  Conversation  in  Fiction:  The  Christmas  Dinner  Scene 
in  Joyce’s  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man ’  ( PoT  393-416),  attempts 
‘a  stylistics  of  fictional  conversation’  by  applying  the  discourse  model  presented 
in  the  later  chapters  of  Burton’s  book  to  a  stretch  of  dialogue  in  Joyce’s  novel. 
He  demonstrates  how  this  fictional  dialogue  is  structured  and  developed  in  terms 
of  transactions ,  exchanges,  moves,  and  acts.  Kripa  K.  Gautam’s  ‘Pinter’s  The 
Caretaker:  A  Study  in  Conversational  Analysis’  ( JPrag  49-59)  has  at  least  three 
things  in  common  with  the  earlier  chapters  of  Burton’s  book:  it  draws  on  work 
in  speech-act  theory  and  ethnomethodology,  it  examines  dialogue  in  a  Harold 
Pinter  play,  and  it  reaches  similar  conclusions,  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis, 
about  the  relationships  of  the  characters  to  one  another.  Although  an  interesting 
study  in  its  own  terms,  Burton’s  influence  deserves  more  acknowledgement  than 
it  receives.  Of  related  interest  is  Andrew  St  George’s  ‘Victorians,  Conversations 
and  Poems’  ( L&C  303-36).  In  an  unusual  study  which  explores  the 
interrelationship  between,  of  all  things,  pragmatics,  Victorian  attitudes  to 
conversation,  and  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning,  St  George  supplements 
Grice’s  notion  of  the  ‘co-operative  principle’  in  conversation  with  his  own 
‘accomplishment  principle’  -  an  innovation  necessary,  he  claims,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  special  nature  of  Victorian  conversation.  In  a  chapter  in  the 
intriguingly  entitled  Approaches  to  Discourse,  Poetics  and  Psychiatry,  Rainer 
Grubel  seeks  to  develop  a  ‘poetic  pragmatics’  (‘The  Personal  Pragmatic 
Institution  of  Poetic  Discourse’).  Grubel  rejects  binary  discourse  models  in 
favour  of  a  special  ‘triadic’  model  of  poetic  discourse,  which  includes  the 
pragmatic  components  ‘author’,  ‘recipient’,  and  ‘personage  .  John  Kirk,  in 
‘Tag  Questions,  Pragmatics,  and  the  Expression  of  Solidarity  in  Dramatic  Texts’ 
(. BWPLL  228-68),  looks  at  the  pragmatic  function  of  tag  questions  in  a  range 
of  plays  written  in  Glasgow  Scots.  Kirk  argues  that  tag  questions  have  important 
interactional  value  in  so  far  as  they  create  social  bonding,  and  he  offers  his 
analysis  as  evidence  that  the  language  of  these  dramatic  texts  is  exceptionally 
realistic.  In  one  of  a  collection  of  articles  devoted  to  the  study  of  Henry  Vaughan 
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edited  by  Alan  Rudrum,  Roger  Sell  explores  an  aspect  of  the  interface  between 
grammar  and  context:  deixis  (‘The  Unstable  Discourse  of  Henry  Vaughan.  A 
Literary-Pragmatic  Account’).  Sell  contends  that  many  of  the  disconcerting 
effects  created  in  Vaughan’s  ‘I  walked  the  other  day’  can  be  attributed  to 
oscillations  between  proximal  and  non-proximal  deictics.  Deixis  also  makes  up 
part  of  the  analytic  tool-kit  in  Peter  Verdonk’s  ‘  “We  have  Art  in  Order  that 
we  may  not  Perish  from  Truth”:  The  Universe  of  Discourse  in  Auden’s  “Musee 
des  Beaux  Arts”  ’  (DQR  77-96).  Verdonk  focuses  primarily  on  the  deictic 
function  of  the  definite  article  in  Auden’s  poem,  examining  the  ways  in  which 
it  is  used  to  blur  the  boundaries  between  general  and  particular  contexts, 
although  he  also  provides  some  interesting  parallels  between  the  style  of  Auden’s 
poetry  and  the  iconography  of  Brueghel’s  paintings.  In  an  article  which 
concentrates  on  information  structure  rather  than  interactive  features  of 
language,  Pertti  Hietaranta,  in  ‘A  Case  of  Sentence-Initial  New  Information: 
Towards  a  Frame-Theoretical  Analysis  of  a  Literary  Technique’  ( JLS  113-29), 
looks  at  situations  where  writers  deviate  from  the  usual  ‘old-new’  sequence 
for  presenting  information.  Taking  examples  from  David  Storey’s  novel 
Pasmore,  Hietaranta  develops  the  concepts  of  frame  and  foregrounding  in  order 
to  account  for  marked  ‘new-old’  information  structures. 

Of  those  analyses  which  deal  with  modes  of  speech  and  thought  presentation 
in  texts,  Malcolm  McKenzie’s  ‘Free  Indirect  Speech  in  a  Fettered  Insecure 
Society’  ( L&C  153-9)  provides  a  perceptive  study  of  a  booklet  produced  by 
South  African  students  which  reports  their  discussions  with  the  African  National 
Congress.  In  an  original  application  of  the  model  set  out  in  Geoffrey  Leech 
and  Mick  Short’s  Style  in  Fiction  ( YW  62.83),  McKenzie  demonstrates  how 
FIS  provides  a  perfectly  legal  means  of  coping  with  the  ban  on  direct  quotation 
of  the  ANC  imposed  by  the  South  African  government.  The  Leech  and  Short 
model  is  one  of  three  frameworks  used  in  Paul  Simpson’s  ‘The  Narrative 
Structure  of  Hemingway’s  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea:  A  Multi-Layered  Stylistic 
Analysis’  ( BWPLL  167-227).  In  a  detailed,  if  over-long  examination  of  a 
passage  from  the  novel,  Simpson  argues  that  a  great  deal  of  stylistic  effect  is 
created  through  systematic  transitions  from  one  mode  of  speech  or  thought 
presentation  to  another.  In  ‘Aspect,  Foregrounding  and  Point  of  View’  (Text 
363-76),  Susan  Ehrlich  explores  the  relationship  between  point  of  view, 
represented  speech  and  thought,  and  simple  and  progressive  aspect.  Basing  her 
argument  on  examples  from  Woolf’s  Mrs  Dalloway  and  To  the  Lighthouse, 
Ehrlich  concludes  that,  in  texts  with  multiple  points  of  view,  the  progressive 
aspect  can  be  used  both  as  a  foregrounding  and  a  backgrounding  device 
depending  on  the  particular  discourse  context  in  which  it  occurs. 

And  finally,  to  a  number  of  articles  which  do  not  fall  readily  into  the  broad 
categories  established  above.  In  the  area  of  attributional  stylistics,  M.  W.  A. 
Smith,  in  ‘The  Authorship  of  Pericles:  New  Evidence  for  Wilkins’  (L&LC 
221-30),  undertakes  a  comparative  statistical  analysis  of  frequently  occurring 
words  in  a  variety  of  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays.  This  ‘Stylometric’  test 
reveals  that  the  first  two  acts  of  Pericles  bear  a  close  affinity  to  Wilkins’s  play 
Misery  and  leads  Smith  to  contend  that  Wilkins  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the 
main  author  of  this  part  of  Pericles  than  either  Shakespeare  or,  as  has  been 
suggested,  Chapman.  Quantitative  aspects  of  style  are  also  explored  in  two 
articles  in  Lang&S.  In  ‘Text  -  Theme  -  Text:  Semantic  Correlation  between 
Thematically  Linked  Poems  (Seven  Sonnets  by  Shakespeare)’  (19.338-67), 
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Marina  Tarlinskaja  and  L.  K.  Coachman  devise  an  ‘algorithmic’  model  of 
analysis  which  enables  them  to  quantify  the  degree  of  thematic  connection 
between  the  seven  Shakespearean  sonnets.  In  ‘Quantitative  Analyses  of  the  Style 
of  Woolf’s  Orlando ’  (19.250-79),  Kay  Bosgraaf  Limburg,  as  a  response  to  the 
lack  of  rigour  and  precision  she  discerns  in  many  literary-critical  commentaries 
on  the  novel,  undertakes  a  statistically  based  analysis  of  semantic,  syntactic, 
and  lexical  patterning  in  Orlando,  concluding,  inter  alia,  that  the  style  of  the 
novel  is  a  reflection  of  the  sex  of  the  main  character  and  not  a  reflection  of 
period  style.  A  thoroughly  off-beat  analysis  is  Lucy  Pollard-Gott’s  ‘Fractal 
Repetition  Structure  in  the  Poetry  of  Wallace  Stevens’  ( Lang&S  19.233-50). 
Pollard-Gott  accounts  for  the  repetition  of  sounds,  words,  and  images  in 
Stevens’s  poetry  in  terms  of  mathematical  structures  known  as  ‘fractals’,  arguing 
that  Stevens  ‘sprinkles  sounds  and  images  through  his  language  like  a  fractal 
dust’.  Roger  Fowler’s  ‘The  Intervention  of  the  Media  in  the  Reproduction  of 
Power’,  in  a  volume  edited  by  Iris  M.  Zavala,  Teun  A.  Van  Dijk,  and  Myrian 
Diaz-Diocaretz,  provides  a  contrastive  critical-linguistic  analysis  of  a  variety 
of  newspaper  headlines  which  cover  the  same  story.  Concentrating  particularly 
on  lexical  categories  and  transitivity  structure,  Fowler  argues  that  the  structure 
of  discourse  reproduces  dominant  relations  of  power  -  a  claim  often  voiced 
by  exponents  of  critical  linguistics.  A  cognitive  approach  to  stylistics  is  adopted 
in  Willie  van  Peer’s  ‘Top-Down  and  Bottom-Up:  Interpretative  Strategies  in 
Reading  E.  E.  Cummings’  (NLH  597-609).  Van  Peer  reviews  two  models  of 
text  processing:  Roger  C.  Schank  and  Robert  P.  Abelson’s  ‘schemata-based’ 
model  in  which  the  reader’s  knowledge  of  the  world  plays  the  predominant 
role  in  interpretation,  and  Walter  Kintsch  and  Teun  A.  Van  Dijk’s  ‘text-based’ 
model  in  which  the  reader  works  up  to  interpretation  by  assembling  parts  of 
the  text.  He  claims  that  these  models  offer  complementary,  rather  than  exclusive, 
perspectives  on  reading  strategies  and  goes  on  to  support  this  claim  with  an 
analysis  of  E.  E.  Cummings’s  ‘yes  is  a  pleasant  country’.  Cognitive  models 
are  just  one  of  a  number  of  approaches  to  the  analysis  of  written  texts  surveyed 
by  Nigel  Fabb  and  Alan  Durant  in  ‘Ten  Years  On  in  the  Linguistics  of  Writing’ 
( PSt  51-71).  Fabb  and  Durant’s  survey,  which  also  covers  work  in  affective 
stylistics,  speech-act  theory,  pedagogic  stylistics,  and  functional  linguistics,  opens 
up  in  useful  ways  their  introduction  to  the  Linguistics  of  Writing  volume 
reviewed  at  the  start  of  this  section. 
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1.  Bibliography 

Old  English  scholars  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  three  excellent  annual 
bibliographies:  ASE,  OENews,  and  the  IMB.  OENews  also  prints  conference 
abstracts  and  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  about  special  publications, 
conferences,  and  research  projects.  The  brief  article  this  year  in  the  spring  issue 
is  by  Thomas  H.  Ohlgren,  ‘The  Crucifixion  Panel  on  the  Gosforth  Cross:  A 
Janusian  Image?’  (20:ii.50-l);  that  in  the  fall  issue  (21  :i. 34-5)  is  by  Geoff  Lester 
on  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  Helmet  from  Benty  Grange,  Derbyshire’.  In  the  same 
issue  (36-7)  Rene  Derolez,  in  ’Anglo-Saxons  in  Rome’,  reports  on  Carlo 
Carletti’s  discovery  in  the  Roman  catacombs  of  the  names  of  English  pilgrims, 
one  of  them  carved  in  runes,  which  can  be  dated  between  689  and  801. 

MSSN,  published  twice  yearly,  deserves  a  brief  mention,  chiefly  for  its 
summary  in  the  autumn  issue  of  relevant  papers  read  at  a  number  of  conferences; 
its  reports  on  publications  are  too  erratic  to  be  relied  upon. 

iEJfrician  scholars,  who  attempt  to  keep  track  of  the  very  considerable  number 
of  publications  on  the  most  popular  of  OE  prose  writers,  will  be  glad  to  consult 
Luke  M.  Reinsma’s  jElfric:  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  which  collects  and 
classifies  all  scholarship  to  1982.  A  particular  advantage  over  the  sections  on 
zElfric  in  the  Greenfield-Robinson  bibliography  (YW  61.61)  is  that  Reinsma 
also  covers  zElfric’s  Latin  works;  another  is  that  he  includes  dissertations. 
Wisely,  Reinsma  tends  to  include  rather  than  exclude  and  so,  appropriately 
for  this  writer,  provides  a  bibliography  which,  while  it  is  on  vElfric,  is  also  in 
effect  a  guide  to  the  intellectual  history  of  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh 
centuries.  Full  indexes  allow  the  user  to  search  the  bibliography  from  various 
points  of  view. 

Finally,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  Simon  Keynes  has  prepared  a  bibliography 
on  Anglo-Saxon  history,  ostensibly  for  students,  but  in  fact  generally  useful. 


2.  Social,  Cultural,  and  Intellectual  Background 

A  1986  publication  which  is  certainly  worth  noting  is  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Church:  Papers  on  History,  Architecture  and  Archaeology  in  Honour  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Taylor,  edited  by  L.  A.  S.  Butler  and  R.  K.  Morris.  Many  of  the  studies 
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of  particular  churches  or  of  archaeological  or  artistic  detail  point,  of  course, 
to  important  aspects  of  Anglo-Saxon  cultural  life  and  to  the  transmission  of 
ideas,  but  students  of  OE  hagiographical  literature  will  be  especially  interested 
in  the  first  three  items:  ‘Archaeology,  Architecture,  and  the  Cult  of  Saints  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England’  by  Martin  Biddle;  ‘The  Shrines  of  Saints  in  Later  Anglo- 
Saxon  England:  Distribution  and  Significance’  by  David  Rollason;  and  ‘Church 
Dedications  and  the  Cult  of  Anglo-Saxon  Saints  in  England  by  Lawrence 
Butler. 

This  year’s  Jarrow  lecture,  delivered  by  David  Parsons  on  the  subject  of  Books 
and  Buildings:  Architectural  Descriptions  Before  and  After  Bede  it,  another 
architectural  item  with  a  literary  dimension  in  that  Parsons  deals  with  sources 
and  topoi. 

TEAS  continues  to  serve  beginning  Anglo-Saxonists  well.  Last  year  I  was 
happy  to  report  on  a  useful,  wide-ranging  introduction  to  Alfred  (YW 67.135). 
This  year  George  Hardin  Brown  matches  it  with  a  volume  on  Bede  the 
Venerable.  It  is  difficult  to  write  engagingly  on  a  corpus  which  will  be  largely 
unread  by  most  of  the  people  using  this  book,  but  Brown  succeeds  admirably 
by  continually  placing  the  works  in  the  intellectual  context  of  their  time.  The 
book,  which  is  much  more  than  a  potted  account  of  remote  texts,  can  be 
recommended  as  an  introduction  to  a  whole  tradition  of  intellectual  endeavour 
which  dominated  Western  Christendom  for  centuries.  The  Ecclesiastical  History, 
which  tends  to  distort  our  perception  of  Bede,  is  treated  along  with  other 
historical  works;  other  chapters  are  devoted  to  his  life  and  times,  his  educational 
treatises,  the  exegetical  works,  homilies,  hagiographies,  and  letters,  and  Bede’s 
legacy.  There  are  detailed  notes  and  a  useful  select  bibliography. 

In  recent  years  I  have  commented  on  a  number  of  publications  which  have 
made  excellent  use  of  glosses  in  advancing  our  understanding  of  Anglo-Saxon 
cultural  patterns  and  traditions  of  scholarship.  An  important  contribution  this 
year  is  J.  D.  Pheifer’s  study  of  ‘Early  Anglo-Saxon  Glossaries  and  the  School 
of  Canterbury’  (ASE  17-44),  which  shows  that  an  English  family  of  materials 
common  to  Chapter  xlvii  of  the  Leiden  Glossary,  the  Epinal-Erfurt  Glossary, 
and  two  other  Erfurt  glossaries  has  its  counterpart  in  glossaries  of  South  Italian 
provenance.  Pheifer  deduces,  therefore,  that  some  of  these  materials  were 
probably  brought  to  England  by  Theodore  and  Hadrian.  In  thus  adding  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  works  available  at  that  time  in  Canterbury,  Pheifer’s  article 
complements  Michael  Lapidge’s  recent  study  of  ‘The  School  of  Theodore  and 
Hadrian’  (YW  67.119).  The  second  significant  contribution  in  this  field  is 
William  Davey’s  investigation  of  ‘The  Commentary  of  the  Regius  Psalter:  Its 
Main  Source  and  Influence  on  the  Old  English  Gloss’  (MS  335-51).  Davey 
begins  with  a  succinct  summary  of  the  importance  of  the  Regius  Psalter  gloss 
and  then  attempts  to  identify  the  sources  for  the  Latin  commentary  which  is 
written  in  the  margin  and,  less  frequently,  interlinearly.  This  is  shown  to  be 
chiefly  Cassiodorus’s  Expositio  Psalmorum,  with  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
drawn  from  commonplaces  and  other  commentaries.  With  these  identifications 
established,  it  is  possible  to  show  how  these  texts  have  influenced  the 
interpretative  glosses.  Given  the  key  role  of  the  Regius  Psalter  in  our 
understanding  of  psalter  glosses  generally,  Davey  is  right  to  conclude  that  further 
examination  of  the  relationship  between  the  Regius  commentary  and  other 
psalters  can  profitably  be  made,  particularly  those  containing  interpretative 
glosses  and  Latin  comments. 
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James  P.  Carley  continues  his  valuable  investigation  of  a  major  monastic 
library  with  an  article  on  ‘Two  Pre-Conquest  Manuscripts  from  Glastonbury 
Abbey’  ( ASE  197-212).  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the  library’s  documentary 
records  allows  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  identify  London  British  Library  Royal 
12.  c.  XXIII  and  Cambridge  University  Library  KK.  5.  34  (2076)  with  detailed 
entries  in  a  booklist  of  1247-8  and  to  use  the  booklist  entry  to  reconstruct  the 
Cambridge  manuscript,  which  now  exists  only  in  fragmentary  form. 

In  ‘English  Square  Minuscule  Script:  The  Background  and  Earliest  Phases’ 
(ASE  147-79)  David  N.  Dumville  provides  a  detailed  account  of  how  this  script 
began  under  King  Alfred  and  how  it  moved  towards  acquiring  canonical  status 
by  the  930s.  Surprisingly,  perhaps,  this  study  is  the  first  to  consider  the 
development  of  Square  Minuscule  in  its  own  right  and,  as  such,  it  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  Anglo-Saxon  palaeography.  A 
sequel  to  this  pioneering  analysis,  dealing  with  the  script  between  c.  940  and 
its  final  appearance  in  manuscripts  of  Ailfric’s  works,  is  promised  for  a  future 
volume. 

Elsewhere,  in  a  closely  argued  study  of  ‘The  West  Saxon  Genealogical  Regnal 
List  and  the  Chronology  of  Early  Wessex’  ( Peritia  4.21-66),  Dumville  shows 
that  this  material  advances  our  understanding  not  merely  of  dates,  but  also 
of  the  West  Saxons’  changing  perceptions  of  their  dynastic  history.  What  he 
has  to  say  thus  has  implications  for  our  reading  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  provides  an  account  of  this  dynasty  in  semi-narrative  form. 

A  quite  different  focus  on  the  South-West  is  provided  by  Malcolm  Todd’s 
book  on  The  South  West  to  AD  1000.  This  begins  with  prehistory  but,  as  we 
near  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  relevant  channels  of  influence  and  various  shaping 
factors  emerge,  so  that,  in  the  final  chapters,  the  account  of  Anglo-Saxon 
penetration  is  presented  in  a  well-rounded  context  which  gives  an  interesting 
perspective  to  what  Todd  has  to  say  about  Boniface’s  early  career  and  the  state 
of  Exeter  before  it  became  an  episcopal  see. 

My  final  item  is  an  interesting  collection  of  four  conference  papers  on  aspects 
of  Medicine  in  Early  Medieval  England,  edited  by  Marilyn  Deegan  and  D.  G. 
Scragg.  There  are  insights  here  into  daily  life,  the  world  of  Anglo-Saxon  medical 
scholarship,  and  comments  on  a  range  of  Latin  and  OE  texts,  including  Bald’s 
Leechbook  and  some  vernacular  charms. 


3.  Literature:  General 

I  am  delighted  to  report  the  publication  of  Michael  Swanton’s  English 
Literature  before  Chaucer,  which  can  be  highly  recommended  to  students.  In 
Chapter  1  Swanton’s  clear  and  lively  prose  style  conveys  a  wealth  of  acute 
observations  about  the  social  and  mental  circumstances  that  produce  heroic 
poetry  and  about  the  attractions  of  Christianity  to  such  a  society.  In  Chapters 
2-5,  in  an  equally  arresting  manner,  he  develops  these  themes  by  looking  closely 
at  representative  heroic  and  Christian  poems.  Much  of  the  book,  of  course, 
deals  with  ME  texts,  but  Swanton  refuses  to  treat  pre-  and  post-Conquest 
literature  as  if  it  is  made  up  of  two  alien  traditions.  He  also  refuses,  wisely 
I  think,  to  survey  the  whole  field.  Many  OE  poems  and  all  OE  prose  writings 
are  ignored,  but  one  can  easily  see  from  this  book  that  there  can  be  distinct 
advantages  in  judicious  selection. 

The  large  Festschrift  published  this  year  to  honour  Rene  Derolez,  edited  by 
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A.  M.  Simon-Vandenbergen,  includes  several  items  on  specific  texts,  and  these 
will  be  reviewed  as  appropriate  later  in  this  chapter,  but  some  of  the 
contributions  have  more  general  relevance,  such  as  Hans  H.  Meier  s  examination 
of  ‘Old  English  Style  in  Action:  The  Battle  Scene  (with  a  Hint  on  Hildebrand)' , 
which  ranges  widely  over  the  OE  poetic  corpus,  schematizing  the  stages  of  battle 
and  recurring  phrasal  patterns.  With  this  model  identified,  Meier  is  able,  in 
conclusion,  to  reconsider  the  OHG  Das  Hildebrandslied  and  to  argue  that  the 
part  of  the  poetic  battle-pattern  represented  by  the  surviving  fragment  is  in 
fact  the  introductory  battle  scene  preceding  or  accompanying  any  account  of 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  and  is  not  a  description  of  the  expected  Zweikampf  or 
aristeia.  Herbert  Pilch’s  essay  on  ‘The  Intonation  of  Old  English  Verse’  is 
another  general  item  because,  although  Pilch’s  examples  are  drawn  from  Elene, 
his  purpose  is  not  to  cast  light  on  this  particular  poem,  but  to  examine  once 
again  the  difficult  question  of  stress  in  OE  metre  and  to  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  intonation  of  OE  verse,  using  recognized  methods  of  comparative 
reconstruction.  Klaus  Sperck,  in  writing  on  ‘The  Laws  of  Ine  and  Alfred: 
Textual  History  as  a  Mirror  to  Legal  History’,  leads  us  into  early  Anglo-Saxon 
scholarship  by  considering  the  factors  influencing  the  survival  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  Cambridge  MS  173  and  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  reasons  why 
William  Lambarde  printed  legal  material  from  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
attempts  were  being  made  to  establish  England’s  independence  from  Continental 
systems.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Festschrift  includes,  in  addition,  several 
philological  contributions,  which  may  be  useful  to  those  concerned  with 
particular  textual  issues. 

Eric  Stanley’s  twenty-one  articles  on  OE  literature  to  1985  have  been  published 
in  one  volume  and  are  provided  with  a  useful  general  index.  Some  cross- 
referencing  has  been  introduced  and  notice  has  been  taken  of  new  scholarship 
where  this  has  a  direct  bearing  on  Stanley’s  argument.  Three  papers  are  printed 
here  for  the  first  time:  ‘The  Germanic  “Heroic  Lay”  of  Finnesburg’;  ‘The 
Ruthwell  Cross  Inscription:  Some  Linguistic  and  Literary  Implications  of  Paul 
Meyvaert’s  Paper  “An  Apocalypse  Panel  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross”  ’;  and  ‘The 
Late  Saxon  Disc-Brooch  from  Sutton  (Isle  of  Ely):  Its  Verse  Inscription’. 
Stanley’s  discussion  of  whether  or  not  The  Finnesburg  Fragment  is  an  heroic 
lay,  or  whether  indeed  we  should  even  consider  setting  up  such  a  generic  term 
to  categorize  this  or  any  other  Germanic  poem,  makes  lively  and  challenging 
observations  about  the  way  in  which  we  classify  (and  so  read)  much  that  survives 
from  a  period  which  did  not  share  our  critical  concerns. 

ScanS,  which  this  year  devotes  the  third  of  its  four  annual  issues  to  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  England,  provides  another  collection  of  essays.  Roberta  Frank 
asks,  ‘Did  Anglo-Saxon  Audiences  Have  a  Skaldic  Tooth?’  (338-55).  The 
received  opinion  is  that  Norse  skalds  did  not  have  an  impact  on  OE  poetic  style, 
but  Frank  disputes  this,  using  as  evidence  certain  features  of  Beowulf,  the 
elaborate  metaphors  of  Exodus,  and  the  common  motif  of  the  beasts  of  battle, 
which  she  believes  to  be  derived  from  skaldic  models  rather  than  from  a  more 
remote  Germanic  tradition.  Further  support  for  there  being  active  Anglo- 
Scandinavian  literary  relations  is  brought  forward  in  the  following  article  by 
John  Niles,  ‘Skaldic  Technique  in  Brunanburh'  (356-66),  which  complements 
Frank’s  study.  Taken  together  they  suggest  that  the  whole  issue  needs  more 
careful  evaluation  than  it  has  generally  received,  since  the  circumstances  were 
conducive  to  cultural  interactions,  as  the  other  essays  in  the  collection  remind  us. 
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Anglo-Scandinavian  literary  relations  leads  neatly  on  to  Christine  E.  Fell’s 
essay  ’Modern  English  Viking’  ( LeedsSE  1 1 1-23),  which  examines  how  the  word 
entered  the  language  in  relatively  modern  times.  In  the  course  of  her  analysis 
she  casts  some  entertaining  sidelights  on  the  development  of  Germanic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  Scandinavian  scholarship  in  England,  and  she  concludes  with  some 
pertinent  observations  on  the  current  -  and  often  inappropriate  -  commercial 
exploitation  of  the  word  and  its  association  in  the  popular  imagination  with 
wearers  of  horned  helmets,  the  one  artefact  that,  as  archaeologists  assure  us, 
was  never  connected  with  any  Viking  in  history. 

Dennis  Cronan,  in  ‘Old  English  Gelad :  “A  Passage  Across  Water”  ’  ( Neophil 
316-18),  offers  a  more  traditional  word  study.  Although  this  is  essentially  a 
semantic  investigation,  Cronan’s  discovery  that  gelad  has  a  precise  association 
with  water  leads  him  to  reassess  the  interpretations  normally  given  to  passages 
in  a  number  of  OE  poems,  notably  Beowulf,  where  gelad  occurs  as  a  simplex 
or  in  compounds. 

Delays  in  the  publication  of  Mediaevalia  means  that  it  is  only  now  that  we 
have  ‘Supplement  to  a  Concordance  to  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poetic  Records’ , 
compiled  by  Madeleine  M.  Bergman  (8.9-52).  The  Bessinger  and  Smith 
concordance,  published  in  1978  (YW  59.63),  dealt  only  with  texts  printed  in 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Poetic  Records  ( ASPR ),  plus  one  further  poem,  Instructions 
for  Christians.  Bergman  fills  the  gaps  by  collecting  and  concording  the  few 
remaining  lines  of  verse,  plus  two  runic  inscriptions  printed  in  ASPR  but 
excluded  from  the  Bessinger  and  Smith  concordance,  in  all  1 13  lines.  The  shorter 
texts  analysed  for  the  concordance  are  reprinted  by  Bergman  for  convenience, 
with  line  numbering.  For  longer  texts  Bergman  refers  to  the  standard  editions. 
The  format  is  that  of  Bessinger  and  Smith. 

The  1983  volume  of  Mediaevalia  is  also  now  available  and  includes  a  useful 
essay  by  Charles  Collier  on  ‘Origins  and  Development  of  Medieval  European 
Epic:  The  Problem  of  Cultural  Transmission  and  Transformation’  (9.45-82). 
Beowulf,  not  surprisingly,  is  one  of  the  poems  from  which  Collier  draws  his 
examples,  but  his  scope  is  much  larger  than  the  OE  heroic  tradition. 

Ward  Parks  similarly  ranges  far  beyond  OE  literature  in  investigating  the 
particular  motif  of  ‘The  Flyting  Speech  in  Traditional  Heroic  Narrative’ 
( Neophil  285-95),  but  he  naturally  includes  comment  on  the  Unferd  episode 
in  Beowulf  and  on  the  exchange  between  Byrhtnod  and  the  Viking  messenger 
in  Maldon.  There  are  also  some  valuable  observations  on  the  nature  of  the 
heroic  enterprise  generally.  His  other  article,  ‘The  Traditional  Narrator  and 
the  “I  Heard”  Formulas  in  Old  English  Poetry’  (. ASE  45-66),  is  more  narrowly 
focused,  although  it  ultimately  has  a  relevance  beyond  the  particular  case  of 
OE  poetry:  Parks’s  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  originally  oral  nature 
of  OE  poetry  remains  in  evidence  long  after  restricted  literacy  has  been 
introduced  raises  a  number  of  important  questions  relating  to  the  boundaries 
between  an  oral  and  a  literate  culture. 

Explorations  of  this  kind  undermine  the  rigid  position  of  some  oral-formulists, 
but  their  views  are  subjected  to  a  more  forthright  attack  this  year  by  John 
Richardson.  In  ‘The  Critic  on  the  Beach’  {Neophil  1 14-19)  Richardson  points 
out  that  if  the  oral-formulists’  concept  of  a  technical  theme  of  ‘the  hero  on 
the  beach’  is  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  study  of  Germanic  alliterative  poetry, 
it  must  be  seen  as  something  unique  to  that  poetry,  otherwise  it  is  evidence 
of  a  more  general  tendency  which  transcends  the  borders  of  local  or  national 
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traditions  and  which  tells  us  nothing  about  alliterative  poetry  per  se.  Since 
identifications  of  the  theme  have  already  moved  beyond  the  Germanic  alliterative 
tradition,  Richardson  believes  that  it  should  properly  be  seen  not  as  a  technique 
deriving  ultimately  from  the  oral-formulaic  tradition,  but  as  a  somewhat 
misleading  critical  description  of  the  poetic  treatment  of  a  threshold  situation, 
conventional  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is  common  to  all  traditions  because  it 
is  common  to  all  men. 

The  characteristic  OE  poetic  devices  of  variation  and  kennings  are  the  subject 
of  Laurel  J.  Brinton’s  article,  ‘A  Linguistic  Approach  to  Certain  Old  English 
Stylistic  Devices’  (SN 177-85),  in  which  she  considers  the  extent  to  which  these 
techniques  of  representing  a  referent  under  different  aspects  can  be  better 
understood  in  the  light  of  current  linguistic  approaches  to  metaphor. 

Modern  linguistic  theory  is  also  central  to  an  important  new  analysis  of  OE 
metre  by  Geoffrey  Russom.  In  Old  English  Meter  and  Linguistic  Theory  he 
attempts  to  identify  the  normative  OE  verse  pattern  and  legitimate  variations 
from  it  by  paying  closer  attention  than  scholars  have  done  hitherto  to  the 
question  of  word  and  phrase  boundaries  and  the  effect  that  these  linguistic 
features  have  on  determining  metrical  norms  and  the  limits  of  deviation.  The 
complexities  of  the  argument  are  presented  with  admirable  clarity,  principles 
are  set  out  well  in  advance,  and  there  is  a  useful  chapter  on  rules  and  exceptions, 
so  that  the  essence  of  Russom’s  position  can  easily  be  kept  in  view.  There  is 
evidence  here  which  editors  of  OE  poetry  will  need  to  take  into  account  in  future 
when  deciding  how  to  redivide  words  irregularly  divided  in  the  manuscripts, 
and  there  are  demonstrations  of  how  certain  cruxes  can  thus  be  neatly  resolved. 

Traditional  norms  of  correctness  are  also  the  subject  of  Peter  J.  Lucas’s 
detailed  study  of  ‘Some  Aspects  of  the  Interaction  between  Verse  Grammar 
and  Metre  in  Old  English  Poetry’  (SN  145-75),  in  which  Lucas  attempts  to 
elucidate  the  nature  of  verse  grammar  in  relation  to  the  grammar  of  the 
language.  The  principal  topic  of  discussion  is  enclisis,  for  which  Lucas  defines 
a  rule,  but  he  notes  incidentally  that  some  poets  were  more  bound  by  the 
traditional  norms  of  correctness  than  others  were. 

The  other  general  item  that  I  have  read  on  OE  metre,  ‘On  the  Classification 
of  B-verses  with  Anacrusis  in  Beowulf  and  Andreas'  by  Daniel  Donoghue  (N&Q 
1-5),  focuses  on  two  poems  in  tackling  the  troublesome  questions  of  how  many 
half-lines  there  are  in  OE  poetry  with  anacrusis,  and  the  exact  conditions 
necessary  for  its  occurrence. 

Gernot  Wieland’s  investigation  of  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  Manuscripts  of  Prudentius’ 
“Psychomachia”  ’  (ASE  213-31)  takes  us  into  another  area  altogether,  but  it 
belongs  here  rather  than  in  section  2  because  Wieland  raises  the  possibility  that 
the  Psychomachia  influenced  OE  literature  to  a  far  larger  extent  than  has  hitherto 
been  recognized.  The  basis  for  his  suggestion  is  that  his  study  of  variations  in  the 
text,  illustrations,  captions,  and  glosses  of  the  ten  surviving  Anglo-Saxon  copies 
indicates  a  much  more  extensive  original  distribution  and  proves  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  studied  this  Christian  epic  very  thoroughly.  We  may  hope  that  Wieland’s 
monograph  on  the  theme  of  the  psychomachia  in  Anglo-Saxon  England,  which 
is  currently  being  prepared,  will  explore  this  important  issue  in  detail. 

Stephen  Morrison,  writing  ‘On  Some  Noticed  and  Unnoticed  Old  English 
Scratched  Glosses’  ( ES  209-13),  adds  to  the  corpus  of  OE  glosses  by  providing 
a  list  of  items  in  Paris  Bibliotheque  Nationale  Latin  9561  which  supplements 
the  glosses  printed  by  Herbert  Dean  Meritt  in  1957. 
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Finally,  Peter  Kitson  adds  to  the  verse  corpus  by  identifying  ‘Some 
Unrecognized  Old  English  and  Anglo-Latin  Verse’  ( N&Q  147-51)  in  /EFelrasd 
I’s  grant  in  868  to  Cuthwulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Sawyer  no.  339).  The  Latin 
dispositive  clause  is  cast  into  a  rough  equivalent  of  OE  verse  form;  the  OE 
parts  are  metrical  also,  if  somewhat  debased.  Since  none  of  the  other  thousand 
or  so  boundary  surveys  extant  use  verse,  Kitson  attributes  its  use  here  to  the 
writer’s  personal  whim. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  Altenglischen  Literatur  und  ihre 
Geschichte  (Droste)  by  Wilhelm  G.  Busse  who,  as  I  understand  it,  discusses 
current  theories  of  the  dating  of  OE  literature  and  argues  for  composition  closer 
to  the  date  of  the  manuscripts  than  critics  commonly  do. 


4.  Beowulf 

I  begin  this  surprisingly  thin  section  with  two  publications  from  1986.  An 
article  by  Kevin  S.  Kiernan,  ‘Madden,  Thorkelin,  and  MS  Vitellius/Vespasian 
AXV’  ( Lib  8.127-32),  complements  his  book-length  study  of  the  Thorkelin 
transcripts  which  was  reported  on  last  year  (YW 67.124-5).  Here  Kiernan  makes 
use  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden’s  journals,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  in  order 
to  show  that  Madden  made  significant  contributions  to  Beowulf  studies  before 
beginning  his  distinguished  career  at  the  British  Museum.  The  journals  also 
cause  Kiernan  to  think  that  1789,  rather  than  the  traditionally  accepted  1787, 
was  the  year  when  the  poem  was  transcribed  by  Grimur  Thorkelin. 

The  other  1986  item,  the  Sophia  Lectures  on  ‘Beowulf’  by  Prof.  Dr.  Karl 
Schneider,  edited  by  Shoichi  Watanabe  and  Norio  Tsuchiya,  is  something  of 
a  curiosity,  partly  because  it  faithfully  preserves  the  exact  words  of  the  lectures, 
delivered  in  English  by  a  German  scholar  to  a  Japanese  audience  and  transcribed 
from  the  tapes  by  one  of  the  Japanese  editors.  Equally  peculiar  for  modern 
literary  critics  is  Schneider’s  approach  to  the  poem.  He  believes  that  Beowulf 
is  a  seventh-century  text,  essentially  pagan,  and  in  need  of  much  editorial 
emendation  to  ‘restore’  readings  which  Schneider  believes  should  be  there. 

The  only  book-length  study  that  I  have  seen  from  1987,  Mary  Parker’s 
‘Beowulf’  and  Christianity,  is  just  as  unsatisfactory,  but  for  different  reasons. 
Parker  naively  assesses  evidence  for  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England  around 
the  time  of  Bede,  when  she  considers  the  poem  to  have  been  composed,  solemnly 
surveys  publications  on  the  vexed  topic  of  Christianity  in  Beowulf,  works 
through  the  poem,  and  finally  decides  that  it  is  Christian,  but  that  its  Christianity 
must  relate  to  the  state  of  Christianity  in  England  at  the  time.  There  are  mistakes 
in  OE  and  Latin  quotations,  notable  omissions  from  the  bibliography,  and  no 
signs  that  I  could  find  of  an  appropriately  sophisticated  historical  sense  in 
handling  what  primary  evidence  was  drawn  upon.  The  quality  of  the  scholarship 
is  neatly  revealed  by  the  assessment  on  page  47  that  some  Latin  education  was 
available  in  most  areas  of  England  between  597  and  800. 

Following  my  usual  practice  of  taking  specific  textual  discussions  in  line  order, 
I  turn  next  to  ‘Hrothgar  and  Nebuchadnezzar:  Conversion  in  Old  English  Verse’ 
(PLL  257-71)  by  Roberta  Bux  Bosse  and  Jennifer  Lee  Wyatt,  who  adopt  a 
novel  approach  to  the  famous  crux  of  lines  175-83  by  attempting  to  discover, 
through  comparison  with  other  OE  texts,  whether  there  was  a  ‘conversion  trope’ 
in  OE  literature  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Danes  of  Beowulf  conform  to  it.  On 
the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the  OE  Bede,  Elene,  and  Daniel,  they  conclude 
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that  there  was  such  a  trope  and  that  the  Beowulf- poet  exploits  it,  but  that,  in 
his  extended  working  out  in  the  poem  of  the  various  stages  of  doubt,  pride, 
acceptance,  and  redemption,  he  surpasses  the  other  writers  examined. 

R  D  Fulk  adds  to  the  voluminous  if  inconclusive  literature  on  Unferth  with 
his  study  of  ‘Unferth  and  His  Name’  (MP  85.113-27).  Fulk  concentrates  on 
philological  matters  and  concludes  that  the  name  does  not  mean  not-peace 
and  does  not  reflect  upon  Unferth’s  character;  rather,  it  is  a  normal  Germanic 
hero’s  name  and  so  indicates  that  Unferth  has  as  firm  a  basis  in  legend  as  any 
other  character  of  the  poem.  Even  if  the  first  of  these  conclusions  is  accepted, 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  second  follows  from  it,  but  that  is  another  matter,  it 
is  not,  in  any  case,  essential  to  Fulk’s  point. 

Johann  Koberl,  in  ‘The  Magic  Sword  in  Beowulf  ( Neophil  120-8),  makes 
the  new  suggestion  that  the  sword  was  originally  made  for  Heremod.  It  is  a 
hypothesis  which,  as  he  goes  on  to  show,  has  a  number  of  interesting 
ramifications.  It  allows  him  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ond  in  line  1681,  to 
present  a  fuller  picture  of  Heremod’s  career,  to  show  how  the  Heremod 
digressions  are  less  arbitrary  than  may  otherwise  appear,  and  to  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  more  precise  contrast  between  Heremod  and  Beowulf  than  has 
hitherto  been  recognized. 

In  all  this  Koberl  has  to  read  Heremod’s  association  with  the  eotenas  (for 
example,  line  902)  as  an  association  with  giants  rather  than  Jutes. 

Stephen  O.  Glosecki’s  study  of  ‘Beowulf  169:  Grendel’s  Ale-Share’  (EZ.A 
25 : i .  1 — 9)  addresses  the  perennial  problem  of  the  meaning  of  ealuscerwen  and 
concludes  that  the  syntactic  environment  of  the  word  indicates  that  it  bears 
directly  upon  Grendel  and  only  indirectly  upon  the  Danes.  Since  he  believes 
that  ealuscerwen  means  giving  ale,  not  taking  it  away,  it  follows  that  Glosecki 
sides  with  those  who  interpret  the  word  as  an  allusion  to  the  poculum  mortis 
which  is  given  to  Grendel  by  Beowulf  for  (i.e.  on  behalf  of)  the  Danish  warriors. 

Robert  Boenig,  in  ‘Time  Markers  and  Treachery:  The  Crux  at  Beowulf  1130’ 
(ELN  24:iv.l-9)  defends  the  manuscript  reading  of  ‘Feah  he  meahte/on  mere 
drifan’  in  the  Finnsburh  Episode  and  uses  it  to  argue  that  if  Hengest  could 
indeed  have  travelled  to  Denmark,  as  the  manuscript  reading  parenthetically 
suggests,  his  remaining  in  Finnsburh  must  be  a  deliberate  act.  Thus  Hengest 
emerges  as  a  figure  who  secretly  plots  vengeance  from  the  outset,  despite  the 
accommodation  that  he  appears  to  reach  with  Finn  and  his  followers. 

The  last  item  in  this  series  on  specific  words,  lines,  and  passages,  comes  from 
the  1982  volume  of  Mediaevalia,  which  has  only  just  been  issued.  While 
acknowledging  that  Grendel’s  unglove-like  ‘glof’  owes  much  to  the  folklore 
motif  of  the  troll’s  glove,  Earl  R.  Anderson,  in  ‘Grendel’s  Glof  {Beowulf  2085b- 
-88)  and  Various  Latin  Analogues’  {Mediaevalia  8.1-8),  makes  a  case  for  its 
derivation,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  Latin  tradition  of  the  leather  sack  {culleus) 
as  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  parricide.  The  resonance,  if  indeed  present 
in  the  text,  would  be  ironic,  since  Beowulf,  although  innocent  of  any  crime, 
was  in  danger  of  being  treated  by  a  wicked  opponent  as  if  he  were  a  wrongdoer. 

More  general  in  its  implications  is  ‘ Beowulf  and  the  Pagan  Cult  of  the  Stag’ 
{SMed  27.637-69)  by  L.  E.  Nicholson.  Nicholson  examines  the  documentary 
evidence,  chiefly  in  penitentials,  for  a  Germano-Celtic  cult  of  the  stag,  and 
argues  that  the  Beowulf- poet  appeals  to  a  residual  memory  of  this  pagan  cult 
in  his  description  of  the  Danes  in  Heorot  (‘Hart’).  The  logic  of  Nicholson’s 
argument  is  thus  that  the  Danes  are  clearly  defined  as  heathen,  indeed  even 
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associated  with  Cain,  the  devil,  or  Antichrist,  a  reading  which,  if  one  accepts 
it,  has  profound  implications  for  one’s  understanding  of  the  poem’s  moral 
orientation. 

The  poem’s  moral  orientation  is  also  the  subject  of  Thalia  Phillies  Feldman’s 
‘A  Comparative  Study  of  Feond,  Deofl,  Syn  and  Hel  m  Beowulf  (AM  159-74). 
She  confronts  the  problem  of  the  absence  of  New  Testament  allusion  in  Beowulf 
by  arguing  that  certain  key  words  which  are  usually  understood  in  a  Christian 
sense  are  not  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  in  this  way,  but  that  they  have  more 
literal  and  societal  meanings,  thus  pointing  to  the  evil  in  the  poem  as  societal 
harm,  rather  than  as  moral  personal  sin  injurious  to  the  individual  soul.  By 
this  argument  the  absence  of  New  Testament  allusion  becomes  in  effect  a  non¬ 
issue,  since  we  can  no  longer  read  the  poem  as  if  the  poet’s  concept  of  right 
and  wrong  has  been  influenced  by  Christianity. 

The  one  item  exclusively  on  the  metre  of  Beowulf,  ‘Word  and  Foot  in 
Beowulf  ( Style  387-99),  by  Geoffrey  Russom,  analyses  the  interrelationship 
between  possible  word-patterns  and  possible  foot-patterns  and  so  formulates 
two  rules:  (1)  foot-patterns  correspond  to  native  word-patterns,  and  (2)  verse- 
patterns  consist  of  two  readily  identifiable  foot-patterns.  Russom  sets  out  his 
ideas  more  fully  in  his  book  on  OE  metre  noted  in  section  3. 


5.  The  Junius  Manuscript 

The  only  publication  I  have  seen  this  year  on  Genesis  is  David  J.  G.  Lewis’s 
study  of  ‘The  Metre  of  Genesis  B'  (ASE  67-125),  a  topic  that  students  of  OE 
metre  have  usually  avoided  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  translation  from  OS  and 
so  has  idiosyncratic  metrical  features.  However,  Lewis  demonstrates  that  the 
work  is  metrically  similar  in  most  respects  to  other  OE  verse,  although  it  displays 
some  OS  characteristics  in  the  high  proportion  of  hypermetric  verses  and  in 
the  numerous  breaches  of  Kuhn’s  Law  of  Particles.  The  evidence  for  the 
translator’s  nationality  is  inconclusive,  but  on  balance  Lewis  favours  a 
conservative  Anglo-Saxon  translator  who  attempted  to  remain  close  to  his 
original. 

For  Exodus  there  are  two  items  to  report,  owing  to  the  delay  in  the  publication 
of  the  1983  volume  of  Mediaevalia,  which  includes  ‘Old  English  Exodus  and 
the  Sea  of  Contradiction’  by  J.  R.  Hall  (9.25-44).  These  days  commentators 
regularly  acknowledge  the  poet’s  use  of  the  exegetical  metaphor  of  seafaring, 
but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  apparently  contradictory  statements 
that  the  sea  is  at  once  a  protector  of  the  Israelites  and  a  threat  to  them.  Hall 
demonstrates  that  even  this  contradiction  is  derived  from  scriptural  exegesis, 
thus  providing  further  confirmation  of  the  Exor/MS-poet’s  learning  and 
sophistication.  The  other  article,  ‘The  Two  Armies  of  the  Old  English  Exodus : 
twa  pusendo,  line  184b,  and  cista,  lines  229b  and  230a’  by  Nancy  Speirs 
{N&Q  145-6),  explores  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  poet  deploys  diction 
and  imagery  to  make  a  distinction  between  Egyptian  chaos  and  Israelite  order. 

In  a  major  study  of  ‘Style  and  Theme  in  the  Old  English  Daniel ’  ( ES  1-23) 
Earl  R.  Anderson  argues  that  the  poem’s  ‘ragged’  style  is  deliberate  and  that 
its  organizing  theme  has  to  do  with  the  medieval  historiographical  and  political 
concept  of  translatio  imperii  and  with  the  closely  related  tradition  about  the 
Hebrews  as  the  populus  Dei  who  lost  their  favoured  position  through  sin  and 
who  were  superseded  by  the  populus  christianus.  Such  a  reading  encompasses 
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the  thematic  moral  issues  of  pride  versus  humility,  good  counsel  versus 
foolishness,  and  observance  of  law  versus  idolatry  which  previous  critics  have 
carefully  analysed.  Anderson’s  article  is  a  good  guide  to  earlier  views  of  the 
poem;  it  is  also  useful,  inevitably,  for  those  interested  in  Azarias. 

J.  R.  Hall,  in  ‘Daniel,  Line  610b’  ( Expl  45.ii.3-4),  shows  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  rejecting  Daniel’s  advice  to  turn  to  God,  not  only  feels 
secure  in  the  glory  of  Babylon,  but  also  anticipates  enjoying  rest  within  it.  The 
detail  of  rest  is  not  included  in  Nebuchadnezzar’s  rejection  in  Daniel  4.27, 
although  it  is  partly  accounted  for  in  the  OE  poem  as  a  response  to  Daniel  s 
threat  in  line  597a  that  he  will  enjoy  no  ‘rest  witod’.  Hall  believes,  however, 
that  the  detail  is  more  pointed  and  ironic  than  this,  in  being  an  allusion  to  the 
motif  of  the  rich  man  who  believes  he  has  found  rest  amid  his  wealth,  as  in 
Ecclesiasticus  11.26-7  and  Luke  12.16-21.  The  poet  thus  draws  upon  scriptural 
sources  outside  the  Book  of  Daniel  for  a  detail  which  enhances  both  the  narrative 
and  moral  force  of  the  story. 


6.  The  Poems  of  the  Vercelli  Book 

Reporting  on  the  items  in  manuscript  order,  there  is  first  Douglas  Moffat’s 
presentation  of  ‘A  Case  of  Scribal  Revision  in  the  Old  English  Soul  and  Body ’ 

(. JEGP  1-8).  Moffat  compares  lines  42-51  of  the  Vercelli  text  with  the 
corresponding  lines  39-48  in  the  Exeter  Book  text  in  an  attempt  to  settle  a  long¬ 
standing  debate  about  the  relative  poetic  merits  of  these  two  versions  and  their 
respective  relationship  to  a  now  lost  original.  For  this  particular  passage  Moffat’s 
conclusion  is  that  the  Exeter  Book  is  qualitatively  better  and  that  the  Vercelli 
version  has  suffered  from  a  reviser  who  was  not  particularly  skilful. 

Next  comes  Homiletic  Fragment  I.  That  this  poem  draws  upon  Psalm  28 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  yet  there  is  no  mention  in  the  psalm  of  the 
association  between  hypocrites  and  bees,  which  is  the  central  metaphor  in  the 
OE  poem.  Phillip  Pulsiano,  in  ‘Bees  and  Backbiters  in  the  Old  English  Homiletic 
Fragment  T  (ELN 25:ii.l-6),  points  out  that  both  Augustine  and  Cassiodorus 
make  the  connection  in  commenting  upon  Psalm  117  and  both  develop  their 
comments  on  hypocrites  here  and  in  commenting  on  Psalm  28  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  easy  to  link  the  interpretation  of  the  two  psalms.  Their  interpretations, 
furthermore,  allude  to  Passion  and  Judgement  Day  motifs,  which  the  OE  poet 
exploits,  emphases  which  may  have  influenced  the  poem’s  selection  for  the 
Vercelli  Book,  where  such  motifs  provide  an  overarching  thematic  scheme. 

Frangoise  Le  Saux,  in  ‘Didacticism  in  The  Dream  of  the  Rood ’  ( EdL 
ii/iii.  167-77),  focuses  on  the  poet’s  didactic  strategies,  which  are  shown  to  be 
faithful  to  the  conventions  of  OE  religious  literature  as  exemplified  in  particular 
by  the  Physiologus,  which  Le  Saux  uses  as  a  model.  A  context  of  a  different 
kind  for  this  poem  is  provided  by  Paul  E.  Szarmach’s  examination  of  ‘y£lfric, 
the  Prose  Vision,  and  The  Dream  of  the  Rood'  (Simon- Vandenbergen)  which, 
through  an  analysis  principally  of  Tilfric’s  remodelling  of  the  Vision  of  Fursey 
and  of  his  shaping  of  a  number  of  other  visions,  makes  the  case  that  there  was 
a  well-established  genre  of  ‘visions’,  which  provides  a  context  for  the  OE  poem 
and  thus  demonstrates  how  the  poet’s  extraordinary  achievement  was  possible. 

The  last  poem  is  Elene,  discussed  by  Ron  Wheeler  in  ‘A  Note  on  Aipele 
Spald:  Elene  297b-300  and  John  9:1-7’  (ELN  25  :ii. 1-8).  He  shows  how  Elene, 
in  condemning  the  Jews  for  their  spiritual  blindness,  makes  an  explicit  allusion 
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to  Christ’s  healing  of  the  man  blind  from  birth  as  told  in  John’s  Gospel,  both 
through  the  phrase  ‘Last  asdele  spald’  (1.  300)  and  through  the  pun  on 
‘speowdon’  (1.  297). 


7.  The  Exeter  Book 

Four  of  the  much-disputed  poems  in  the  Exeter  Book,  The  Wanderer,  The 
Seafarer,  Deor,  and  The  Wife’s  Lament,  are  discussed  at  length  by  Jerome 
Mandel  in  Alternative  Readings  in  Old  English  Poetry.  Critical  interpretations 
abound  and  Mandel  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  reaching  firm  and 
provable  conclusions,  as  his  choice  of  title  indicates.  Readers  are  hardly  likely 
to  disagree  with  his  basic  premise  that  ‘the  dominant  constructive  principle  of 
much  Old  English  poetry  is  the  contrastive  collocation  of  important  words, 
phrases,  ideas,  themes,  scenes’  (p.  8),  but  there  is  room  to  question  particular 
interpretations  and  to  question  whether,  by  approaching  these  texts  via  contrast, 
as  others  have  done  before  in  a  variety  of  ways,  Mandel  really  has  identified 
‘a  new  way  to  read  old  poems’. 

Not  surprisingly,  others  have  also  written  on  The  Wanderer  and  The  Seafarer. 
A.  D.  Horgan,  in  lThe  Wanderer- A  Boethian  Poem?’  (RES  40-6),  begins 
with  the  supposition  that  the  poet  and  his  potential  audience  had  some  experience 
in  common  which,  if  it  could  be  identified,  would  unlock  the  poem’s  ‘code’. 
In  Horgan’s  view,  it  is  the  shared  experience  of  reading  Book  IV,  Prose  IV 
of  Boethius’  Consolation  of  Philosophy  which  illuminates  the  poem’s 
exploration  of  the  relation  of  Fate  to  Providence  and  which  is  particularly 
helpful  in  making  sense  of  the  series  of  patterned  statements  in  lines  64-72. 
Clair  McPherson’s  essay  on  ‘The  Sea  a  Desert:  Early  English  Spirituality  and 
The  Seafarer’  (ABR  115-26)  has,  by  contrast,  nothing  to  commend  it.  He 
assumes,  without  justification,  that  because  there  is  some  similarity  between 
the  general  sentiments  of  The  Seafarer  and  the  comments  on  asceticism  in  the 
Apophthegmata  of  the  fourth-century  Desert  Fathers,  the  Apophthegmata 
influenced  The  Seafarer.  The  unscholarly  nature  of  McPherson’s  essay  is  further 
evident  in  its  scanty,  inaccurate,  inconsistent,  and  outdated  bibliographical 
information,  and  in  the  unreliable  translation,  which  is  used  in  discussion  and 
presented  in  full  in  conclusion. 

Resignation  and  Wulf  and Eadwacer,  two  of  the  other  problematic  ‘elegies’ 
in  this  manuscript,  are  the  subject  of  two  essays  by  Anne  L.  Klinck.  In 
‘ Resignation :  Exile’s  Lament  or  Penitent’s  Prayer’  ( Neophil  423-30)  she  takes 
issue  with  the  argument  advanced  by  Alan  Bliss  and  A.  J.  Frantzen  (YW 57.56) 
that  Resignation  is  actually  fragments  of  two  poems  and,  while  recognizing 
that  the  poem  has  two  distinct  parts,  makes  a  case  for  its  unity.  She  accepts 
that  there  may  well  be  a  missing  folio  between  lines  69  and  70  and  she 
acknowledges  that  the  poem  is  defective  in  other  ways  also,  but  she  accounts 
for  its  imperfections  and  inconsistencies  by  supposing  that  the  extant  text  is 
a  reworking,  probably  in  the  tenth  century,  of  materials  drawn  from  two  kinds 
of  source:  the  penitential  prayer  and  the  exile’s  story.  If  we  accept  Klinck’s 
arguments,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  still  left  with  a  poem  that  is  fragmented, 
both  physically  and  imaginatively.  What,  then,  is  gained  by  insisting  that  it 
is  unified?  When  dealing  with  Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  in  ‘Animal  Imagery  in  Wulf 
and  Eadwacer  and  the  Possibilities  of  Interpretation’  (PLL  3-13),  she  focuses 
on  the  semantics  of  lac,  apecgan,  preat,  widlastum,  dogode,  bo  gum. 
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Eadwacer,  earne,  hwelp,  toslited,  and  the  recurrent  Wulf,  and  concludes  that, 
while  the  poem  is  about  human  relationships,  it  uses  animal  imagery  to 
depersonalize  and  to  establish  an  ironic  tone,  through  which  the  speaker 
expresses  an  equivocal  attitude,  both  prizing  and  mocking  what  is  lost.  Another 
reading  of  this  poem  is  offered  in  ‘Wulf  and  Eadwacer.  A  Reinterpretation 
and  Some  Conjectures’  (NM  175-85)  by  Seiichi  Suzuki,  who  proposes,  with 
the  aid  of  arguments  based  on  etymology,  syntax,  theme,  and  discourse- 
functional  elements,  that  Wulf  is  not  the  female  speaker’s  lover,  but  rather 
her  son,  who  is  away  from  home  on  military  service.  As  in  many  other  studies 
of  this  poem  over  the  years,  we  are  also  presented  with  the  author’s  own 
translation. 

Leaving  the  ‘elegies’  aside  and  taking  up  the  order  of  the  poems  in  the  codex, 
there  is  one  article  to  report  on  Christ  /,  an  examination  of  ‘The  Petitions  of 
the  Advent  Lyrics  and  the  Question  of  Unity’  (Simon-Vandenbergen)  by 
S.  B.  Greenfield,  who  focuses  on  the  ways  in  which,  in  the  individual  lyrics, 
the  poet  of  Christ  I  expressed  the  imperatives  of  the  Latin  antiphons.  It  is  clear 
that  he  did  not  follow  his  source  material  slavishly,  but  dealt  with  the  imperatives 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  in  order  to  develop  a  crescendo  of  anxiety  and  longing 
which  unifies  the  whole  sequence  of  lyrics  that  make  up  the  OE  poem. 

Juliana  is  the  next  poem  to  have  attracted  attention  and  it  is  approached 
in  an  unusual  way  by  Doreen  E.  M.  Gillam  who,  in  Love  Triangle  at 
Commedia:  Some  Sidelights  on  Cynewulf’s  Handling  of  Personal  Relationships 
in  Juliana ’  (Simon-Vandenbergen),  compares  the  social  pressures  for  marriage 
in  the  poem  with  those  operating,  in  practice  and  in  law,  in  Anglo-Saxon 
England.  It  is  much  more  common  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
poem,  but  Gillam  justifies  her  study  of  the  actual  love/marriage  situation  on 
the  grounds  that  Cynewulf  and  his  audience  brought  to  the  poem  their  own 
understanding  of  betrothal  and  marriage  and  that  this  extra-textual  knowledge 
must  have  interacted  with  the  poem,  thus  shaping  the  Anglo-Saxons’  perceptions 
of  and  response  to  the  protagonists’  motivations. 

The  Riming  Poem  is  notoriously  problematic,  but  in  writing  on  ‘Hisperic 
Style  and  the  Old  English  Rhyming  Poem ’  ( PM  LA  187-96)  James  W.  Earl 
argues  that,  while  it  is  unusually  difficult  by  OE  standards,  it  typifies  the  formal 
rigour  and  obscurantism  that  characterized  the  contemporary  poetic  tradition 
of  Old  Irish,  Old  Norse,  and  most  especially  hisperic  or  hermeneutic  Latin. 
Earl  does  not  thereby  argue  that  it  is  a  good  poem  or,  on  the  contrary,  that 
it  is  merely  a  metrical  exercise;  rather,  the  context  that  he  sets  up  allows  him 
to  present  it  to  us  as  a  verse  experiment  revealing  the  poet’s  profound  interest 
in  the  whole  question  of  poetic  language. 

Those  concerned  with  the  OE  riddles  will  no  doubt  welcome  F.  H.  Whitman’s 
essay  ‘zEnigmata  Tatwini’  (NM  8-17),  which  usefully  surveys  an  Anglo-Latin 
collection  often  referred  to  but  little  discussed.  Writing  directly  about  the 
vernacular  corpus,  A.  N.  Doane  reminds  us,  in  ‘Three  Old  English  Implement 
Riddles:  A  Reconsideration  of  Numbers  4,  49,  and  73’  (MP  84.243-57),  that 
a  number  of  OE  riddles  still  lack  even  tentative  solutions  that  may  be  taken 
seriously.  For  the  three  discussed  by  him  he  proposes  respectively  ‘mill’, 
‘millpond  and  its  sluice’,  and  ‘bow’.  What  is  interesting  is  that  in  elucidating 
each  of  these  difficult  cases  Doane  makes  use  of  surviving  artefacts  and  makes 
the  general  point  that  the  riddles  would  benefit  from  being  periodically  reviewed 
in  the  light  of  new  archaeological  knowledge.  Another  attempt  to  solve  a 
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problematic  riddle  is  made  by  Tim  William  Machan  and  Robyn  G.  Peterson 
in  ‘The  Crux  of  Riddle  53’  ( ELN  24:iii.7-14).  The  solution  that  is  proposed 
as  best  encompassing  the  object’s  diverse  characteristics  is  ‘cross  reliquary’, 
and  we  are  invited  in  the  exposition  of  the  riddle  to  admire  the  poet’s  skill  in 
manipulating  his  description  of  two  objects:  a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross  and 
its  ornate  container,  which  is  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 


8.  Other  Poems 

The  one  essay  that  I  have  seen  this  year  exclusively  on  the  Finnsburh  Fragment 
is  noted  in  section  3. 

D.  A.  H.  Evans  tackles  the  problem  of  ‘Maldon  215’  ( N&Q  1-5)  which,  for 
all  its  apparent  simplicity,  has  caused  translators  and  editors  considerable 
difficulties.  Evans  reviews  previous  discussions  and  takes  issue  in  particular 
with  D.  G.  Scragg’s  explanation  and  translation  in  his  1981  edition  of  the  poem. 
Evans’s  own  translation,  for  which  he  brings  forward  grammatical  and 
syntactical  support,  is  ‘now  one  can  find  out  who  is  brave’. 

P.  R.  Orton  has  written  on  ‘The  Battle  of  Brunanhurh,  40B-44A: 
Constantine’s  Bereavement’  in  the  delayed,  1985  volume  of  Peritia  (4.243-50). 
The  four  texts  of  Brunanhurh  vary  significantly  at  lines  40b-44a,  but  since 
there  are  four  texts,  and  since  we  understand  something  of  the  relationship 
between  them,  Orton  is  able  to  trace  the  chain  of  error  and  so  offer  a  corrective 
to  Alistair  Campbell’s  presentation  of  these  lines  in  his  1938  edition  of  the  poem 
(YW  19.46).  The  only  other  article  on  Brunanhurh  is  reported  in  section  3. 

For  Judith  there  is  an  edition  by  Josef  Klegraf  (Fay),  which  I  have  regrettably 
not  been  able  to  see.  Otherwise  I  am  aware  only  of  Alessandra  Rapetti’s  study 
of  ‘Three  Images  of  Judith’  ( EdL  ii/iii.  155-65),  in  which  the  OE  poem  is 
examined  alongside  the  early  MHG  Die  altere  Judith  and  ‘Iudyth’  from  the 
Middle  English  Metrical  Paraphrase  of  the  Old  Testament.  Rapetti’s  purpose 
is  to  establish  which  traditions  of  female  characterization  influenced  the  three 
authors.  In  the  case  of  the  OE  poem  her  conclusion  is  that  the  heroine  is 
whitewashed  and  that,  while  she  is  in  some  ways  saintly,  she  has  certain  regal 
features,  a  balance  which  echoes  the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  traits  which 
characterize  her  in  the  Vulgate. 


9.  Prose 

Mary  Catherine  Bodden  ranges  widely  over  the  corpus  of  OE  prose  in 
examining  ‘Anglo-Saxon  Self-Consciousness  in  Language’  ( ES  24-39),  that  is 
to  say,  the  linguistic  awareness  as  displayed  in  the  act  of  translation.  Inevitably, 
in  a  relatively  short  study  such  as  this,  the  examples  are  eclectic  and  some  of 
them  are  very  familiar,  but  she  points  to  an  area  that  would  benefit  from  a 
more  thoroughgoing  investigation. 

The  OE  Orosius,  which  is  a  complex  example  of  a  ‘translation’,  is  discussed 
by  William  A.  Kretzschmar  Jr  who,  in  ‘Adaptation  and  anweald  in  the  Old 
English  Orosius’  ( ASE  127-45),  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  recent  work 
on  this  text.  As  he  notes  at  the  outset,  following  Bately,  the  OE  writer  radically 
reworked  his  source.  Kretzschmar  offers  the  new  and  convincing  explanation 
that  he  did  so  because  he  saw  history  as  a  series  of  deeds  having  a  moral  value, 
rather  than  as  an  opportunity  for  Christian  polemic,  as  Orosius  had  done,  and 
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that  it  exemplified  a  providential  pattern,  notably  in  the  lineal  descent  of 
anweald,  God’s  authority.  The  historical  outlook  is  thus  significantly  different 
from  that  of  Orosius,  but  close  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede  s 
Ecclesiastical  History,  which  can  therefore  be  seen  to  complement  each  other. 

It  is  a  logical  explanation  of  what  the  translator  has  done  to  his  text,  and  is 
satisfying  also  in  placing  the  OE  Orosius  in  a  particular  coherent  intellectual 
context. 

The  other  article  this  year  specifically  on  a  text  from  the  Alfredian  period, 
R.  I.  Page’s  ‘Yet  Another  Note  on  Alfred’s  YEstel’  ( LeedsSE  9-18),  deals  with 
a  seemingly  irresistible,  if  insoluble,  problem  of  interpretation.  True  to  his 
reputation  as  a  scholar  of  OE  glosses,  Page  submits  the  gloss  evidence  for  the 
word  to  close  scrutiny  and  so  performs  a  valuable  service  in  clearing  up  some 
misunderstandings  about  the  nature  of  that  evidence.  Nevertheless,  with  this 
material  properly  sorted  out,  it  remains  for  specialists  in  other  fields  to  tell 
us  what  an  ‘indicatorium:  cestel’  actually  is.  The  article  was  prompted  in 
particular  by  Rowland  Collins’s  investigation  of  the  problem  two  years  ago 
{YW  66.130). 

For  students  of  OE  homilies  the  most  important  publication  this  year  must 
be  Mary  Clayton’s  wide-ranging  but  detailed  investigation  of  ‘Homiliaries  and 
Preaching  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  in  the  delayed  1985  volume  of  Peritia 
(4.207-42).  This  takes  issue  with  some  of  Milton  McC.  Gatch’s  hypotheses  in 
Preaching  and  Theology  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  ( YW  58.65-6)  and 
significantly  refines  on  his  work  and  on  that  of  Rosamund  McKitterick  in  The 
Frankish  Church  and  the  Carolingian  Reforms  789-895.  In  a  survey  which 
invites  a  reconsideration  of  many  of  our  opinions  about  Carolingian  preaching, 
Clayton  shows  that  within  the  corpus  of  Carolingian  homiliaries  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  collections  for  use  in  the  Night  Office,  collections  for  private 
devotional  reading  by  monks,  secular  clergy  and,  presumably,  devout  and 
literate  lay  people,  and  collections  for  use  in  preaching  to  the  ordinary  (and 
not  very  devout)  laity.  She  then  lists  Latin  homiliaries  copied  or  assembled  in 
England  and  places  them  within  the  Carolingian  tradition.  Finally,  she  examines 
the  four  major  OE  homily  collections,  Blickling,  Vercelli,  and  Catholic  Homilies 
I  and  II,  and  demonstrates  how  each  reflects  Carolingian  models  of  different 
kinds. 

Another  very  important  item  is  James  E.  Cross’s  edition  of  Cambridge 
Pembroke  College  MS  25:  A  Carolingian  Sermonary  Used  by  Anglo-Saxon 
Preachers.  Although  this  gives  us  the  contents  of  a  Latin  manuscript,  I  include 
it  here  because  the  material  is  presented  to  us  as  an  eleventh-century  recension 
of  an  originally  Carolingian  homiliary  demonstrably  used  by  Anglo-Saxon 
preachers,  notably  those  responsible  for  some  of  the  Vercelli  homilies  and  certain 
items  in  Bruno  Assmann’s  Homilien  und  Heiligenleben.  Cross’s  introduction 
explains  the  importance  of  this  manuscript  in  understanding  the  OE  anonymous 
homiletic  tradition;  the  body  of  the  edition  demonstrates  it  graphically  by 
providing  the  relevant  portions  of  the  OE  texts  in  parallel  with  the  Latin  when 
the  correspondence  is  particularly  close. 

As  usual  there  are  also  studies  of  individual  anonymous  homilies.  Charles 
D.  Wright,  in  ‘ Docet  Deus,  Docet  Diabolus:  A  Hiberno-Latin  Theme  in  an 
Old  English  Body-and-Soul  Homily’  ( N&Q  451-3),  draws  attention  to  the 
similarity  between  an  extended  rhetorical  passage  in  an  OE  homily  from  Oxford, 
Bodleian  Library  MS  Junius  85/86  and  that  in  a  Hiberno-Latin  text  recently 
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published  by  R.  E.  McNally.  Although  McNally’s  Latin  text  was  not  a  direct 
source,  Wright  is  able  to  show  that  it  is  a  witness  to  the  kind  of  florilegium 
that  must  have  been  available  to  OE  homilists  and  that  the  transmission  of 
such  motifs  testifies  to  the  influence  of  Irish  traditions  in  Anglo-Saxon  England. 
Clare  A.  Lees,  in  a  delayed  publication  of  the  1986  volume  of  Traditio,  ‘Theme 
and  Echo  in  an  Anonymous  Old  English  Homily  for  Easter’  (42.115-42), 
presents  a  scholarly  edition  of  an  anonymous  homily  on  pages  382-91  of 
Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College  MS  162  F,  followed  by  a  detailed 
commentary  in  which  she  identifies  the  homily’s  themes  and  motifs,  analyses 
their  relationship  to  Latin  and  vernacular  homiletic  traditions,  and  discusses 
the  way  in  which  they  are  presented  and  exploited  by  this  particular  anonymous 
homilist.  This  study  complements  the  work  published  by  Lees  in  recent  years 
and  makes  some  useful  contributions  to  our  understanding  of  the  period  of 
the  Benedictine  Reform,  in  particular  the  way  in  which  ^Elfric’s  strict  standards 
were  not  necessarily  sustained  outside  his  immediate  sphere  of  influence.  The 
third  item  here,  again  a  welcome  edition,  is  The  Old  English  Finding  of  the 
True  Cross  by  Mary-Catherine  Bodden.  The  oldest  known  OE  homiletic  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  True  Cross  survives  in  a  composite  manuscript 
of  the  eleventh  century,  known  as  St  Dunstan’s  Classbook,  Oxford,  Bodleian 
Library  MS  Auctarium  F.4.32.  The  most  accessible  version  of  the  text  hitherto 
has  been  that  printed  in  1871  by  Richard  Morris  in  Legends  of  the  Holy  Rood. 
The  homily  undoubtedly  deserves  the  detailed  editorial  consideration  and  the 
thorough  investigation  of  its  place  in  the  development  and  transmission  of  the 
legend  now  given  to  it  by  Bodden,  both  because  it  is  an  interesting  text  in  itself 
and  because  it  is  obviously  relevant  for  the  study  of  Elene,  as  well  as  for  other 
OE  texts  witnessing  to  interest  in  the  cross.  If  there  is  a  criticism  to  be  made 
it  is  that  Bodden  often  leans  heavily  on  rather  thin  evidence,  particularly  in 
determining  how  the  OE  text  relates  to  possible  sources,  ultimately  Latin  but 
perhaps  immediately  a  fuller  vernacular  account.  That  is  not  to  say  that  her 
conclusions  are  wrong  or  unreasonable,  but  that,  as  often  with  OE  literature, 
the  supporting  evidence  is  less  full  than  we  should  like  it  to  be.  The  edition 
shows  how  much  can  be  learnt  from  close  scrutiny  of  one  text  and  it  reminds 
us  that  there  are  many  individual  items  already  in  print  that  would  repay  similar 
investigation. 

Moving  on  to  zElfric,  we  find  Ruth  Waterhouse  making  a  stand  alongside 
the  small  but  growing  body  of  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  who  argue  that  modern 
literary  theories  can  and  should  be  applied  to  the  reading  of  OE  texts.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  such  an  approach  leads  in  some  instances  to  a  jargon-ridden 
analysis  which  tells  us  not  much  more  than  had  already  been  defined  in  clearer 
and  more  straightforward  terms.  But  Waterhouse’s  article  on  ‘  “Waster  asddre 
asprang’’:  How  Cuthbert’s  Miracle  Pours  Cold  Water  on  Source  Study’ 
(. Parergon  1-27),  in  which  she  analyses  a  specific  episode  in  the  five  different 
accounts  of  St  Cuthbert  (four  in  Latin  and  one  in  OE),  highlights  the  benefits 
of  a  modern  approach,  while  avoiding  its  pitfalls.  Using  aspects  of  narrative 
and  reader-response  theory,  she  demonstrates  clearly  how  a  basic  ‘story’  is 
transformed  by  the  discourse  in  which  it  is  realized.  The  implications  of  what 
Waterhouse  has  to  say  are  that  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  need  to  rethink  the  whole 
source/derivative  relationship. 

In  ‘zElfric  and  Anglo-Saxon  Kingship’  ( EHR  911-15)  M.  R.  Godden  takes 
issue  with  the  reiterated  statements  of  historians  that  a  comment  on  kingship 
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in  the  Palm  Sunday  homily  of  the  First  Series  of  Catholic  Homilies  reflects 
tenth-century  attitudes  to  the  position  of  the  king  and  to  the  questions  of  election 
and  deposition.  Godden  identifies  jElfric’s  immediate  Latin  source  and  examines 
the  force  of  the  political  analogy  both  in  the  source  and  in  the  context  of  the 
OE  homily,  showing  conclusively  that  it  does  not  apply  as  directly  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  practice  as  has  often  been  suggested. 

Another  more  practical  comment  by  ./Elfric,  that  no  preaching  should  take 
place  on  the  last  three  days  of  Holy  Week,  is  re-examined  by  Roberta  Frank, 
who  writes  ‘A  Note  on  Old  English  Swigdagas  Silent  Days  (Simon- 
Vandenbergen),  which  complements  that  by  the  present  writer,  reported  in  f  H 
66.133.  Frank  shows  that  the  basis  for  vElfric’s  position  was  probably  the 
metaphoric  association  between  the  sounding  of  bells  and  the  words  of  the 
preacher  in  Amalarius’s  influential  Liber  officialise  and  that  iElfric,  relying 
on  this  ‘reform’  text,  inferred  that  the  preacher  should  be  silent  from  a  number 
of  statements  which  prescribed  various  ‘silences’  on  these  three  days,  notably 
the  silencing  of  bells.  The  article  adds  to  the  increasing  evidence  that  jElfric 
discriminated  among  his  sources  and  favoured  those  texts  closely  identified  with 
the  reform  movement. 

yElfric’s  pronouncements  on  Silent  Days  were  commented  upon  later  by 
Coleman  of  Worcester,  who  noted  his  objections  in  marginalia.  A  further 
instance  is  added  by  William  P.  Stoneman  who,  in  ‘Another  Old  English  Note 
Signed  “Coleman”  ’  {Mi E  78-82),  draws  attention  to  Coleman’s  marginal 
elaboration  of  iElfric’s  somewhat  oversimplified  comment,  in  his  translation 
of  Alcuin’s  lnterrogationes  Sigewulfi  in  Genesin,  on  the  reason  why  Abel’s 
sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  God  and  Cain’s  was  not.  The  note,  which  is 
reproduced  in  facsimile,  is  on  p.142  of  Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College  MS 
162,  which  originally  formed  part  of  Cambridge,  Corpus  Christi  College  MS 
178,  a  manuscript  containing  one  of  the  previously  identified  OE  notes  signed 
by  Coleman. 

My  last  item,  the  facsimile  of  the  York  Gospels,  edited  by  Nicolas  Barker, 
published  in  1986  but  not  included  in  last  year’s  report,  is  of  interest  to  Wulfstan 
scholars.  The  miscellaneous  OE  additions  occur  on  the  last  six  leaves  of  the 
gospel-book,  which  was  taken  to  York  by  Wulfstan,  and  Ker  believed  that  some 
of  the  corrections  to  this  material  are  in  his  hand.  The  introductory  essays, 
which  deal  with  many  aspects  of  the  manuscript,  include  one  by  Simon  Keynes 
on  the  OE  additions. 
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Middle  English:  Excluding  Chaucer 

JULIA  BOFFEY,  S.  POWELL,  and  A.  J.  FLETCHER 


The  chapter  has  eleven  sections:  1.  General  and  Miscellaneous;  2.  Alliterative 
Poetry;  3.  The  Gawain-Poet;  4.  Piers  Plowman;  5.  Romances;  6.  Gower, 
Lydgate,  and  Hoccleve;  7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry;  8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous 
Verse;  9.  Malory  and  Caxton;  10.  Other  Prose;  11.  Drama.  Sections  1,  6,  7, 
and  8  are  by  Julia  Boffey;  2,  4,  5,  and  9  are  by  S.  Powell;  and  3,  10,  and  11 
are  by  A.  J.  Fletcher. 


1.  General  and  Miscellaneous 

Books  and  articles  outlining  or  illustrating  the  potential  of  different  critical 
approaches  to  medieval  texts  have  proliferated  this  year.  The  most  disarming, 
in  its  supple  and  text-oriented  application  of  a  variety  of  critical  frameworks, 
is  perhaps  A.  C.  Spearing’s  Readings  in  Medieval  Poetry ,  a  rich  and  subtle 
collection  of  essays,  some  of  which  are  versions  of  articles  published  earlier. 
Since  his  general  aim  is  to  find  new  perspectives  on  medieval  literature  that 
will  catch  contemporary  interest,  there  is  much  here  inspired  by  various  modern 
developments  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  social  anthropology,  and  modern 
criticism.  His  first  chapter  considers  the  Chanson  de  Roland  as  an  ‘English 
poem’  (its  best  manuscript  was  written  in  England),  and  with  recourse  to  the 
sociolinguistic  theory  of  elaborated  and  restricted  codes,  views  the  Chanson 
as  using  a  restricted  code  such  as  might  be  expected  of  the  communally  based 
culture  that  produced  it.  Chapter  2  on  early  medieval  narrative  style  investigates 
King  Horn,  and  in  a  brief  consideration  of  Havelok  the  Dane  exposes  the  artistry 
at  work  in  it,  that  metaphor-fixated  modern  taste  can  easily  cause  us  to  miss. 
Other  chapters  treat  Sir  Orfeo  as  a  poem  about  psychological  disintegration 
and  the  healing  power  of  music,  the  intertextuality  of  the  House  of  Fame,  and 
the  Book  of  the  Duchess :  Alcyone’s  dream  is  seen  as  a  paradigm  of  the  defence 
of  fiction,  for  here  a  fiction  is  employed  to  reveal  the  truth.  Spearing’s  book, 
given  its  modern  interest,  is  predictably  preoccupied  with  endings  and  closure. 
The  ending  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  compared  with  endings  in  other  romances. 
Chapter  6  focuses  on  alliterative  poetry,  and  especially  on  the  Morte  Arthure 
and  The  Siege  of  Jerusalem.  Cleverly  using  social  anthropology,  Spearing 
presents  Purity  as  offering  a  definition  of  the  opposing  concepts  of  clannes 
and  fylthe  in  an  ideogrammatic  way;  it  may  be  possible  to  view  the  poem  as 
concerned  less  with  morality  and  sin  than  with  ordered  systems  and  the  pollution 
which  may  endanger  them.  In  later  chapters  Spearing  argues  that  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight  and  Pearl  achieve  the  sense  of  an  ending  by  final  radical 
transformation  of  their  central  symbols,  and  that  Langland’s  allegory  in  Piers 
Plowman  is  fluid  and  unstable,  almost  a  habit  of  his  thought.  In  one  difficult 
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passage  chosen  for  close  analysis,  the  tearing  of  the  pardon,  Spearing  sees  the 
tearing  as  akin  to  a  modern  deconstructive  act  that  challenges  the  link  between 
signifier  and  signified.  This  reviewer,  however,  is  not  quite  easy  with  an  appeal 
to  deconstruction  that  at  the  same  time  is  content  to  derive  the  idea  that  ‘Only 
that  act  of  destruction  makes  possible  the  momentary  release  of  a  meaning  that 
escapes  structure.’  But  this  book,  refreshing,  ever-readable,  and  entirely 
worthwhile,  must  be  read.  [A.J.F.] 

The  nature  and  value  of  a  more  single-minded  historical  perspective  is 
canvassed  by  Lee  Patterson,  in  Negotiating  the  Past.  Patterson  also  successfully 
re-uses  in  his  book  material  which  he  has  previously  published  in  different  forms 
elsewhere,  amalgamating  a  group  of  essays  on  theoretical  questions  with  a 
number  of  chapters  dealing  with  specific  works;  this  provides  both  instructive 
coherence  and  some  variety  in  a  discourse  which  might  otherwise  overwhelm. 
The  first  section,  on  ‘Historicism  and  Its  Discontents’,  takes  first  ‘Historical 
Criticism  and  the  Development  of  Chaucer  Studies’,  illuminating  the  current 
stalemate  in  the  debate  between  Robertsonian  exegetes  and  New  Critics;  it  moves 
on  to  ‘Historical  Criticism  and  the  Claims  of  Humanism’,  exposing  the 
impossibility  of  restoring  ‘an  objectively  determined,  self-evident,  original 
context  that  can  reveal  the  original  meaning  of  the  text’,  with  a  plea  that 
medievalists  learn  both  from  theorists  like  Raymond  Williams  and  from  their 
fellow  Renaissance  scholars  that  culture  is  constituted  of  ‘symbolic  activity’, 
and  that  generators  and  explicators  of  texts  are  alike  motivated  by  political 
commitment.  The  misleading  capacity  of  supposedly  objective  approaches  is 
illustrated  in  a  section  called  ‘Inventing  Originality’,  in  which  the  history  of 
Piers  Plowman  editing  and  the  fate  of  an  extract  from  Troilus  and  Criseyde 
are  reviewed.  The  book  concludes  with  investigations  of  ‘Medieval  Historicism’ 
as  embodied  in  twelfth-century  French  transformations  of  Virgilian  material 
and  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure.  Patterson’s  textual  analyses  synthesize  the 
fruits  of  a  range  of  new  and  existing  scholarship,  redirecting  attention  in 
interesting  ways,  and  his  theoretical  arguments  are  informed  by  clarity  of 
perception  and  vigour  of  statement.  This  is  a  showy  and  sometimes  difficult 
book,  but  overall  a  provoking  one;  despite  his  particular  bias,  Patterson  retains 
a  comparatively  flexible  attitude  to  critical  practice. 

Eugene  Vance  opts  for  a  historical  perspective  on  semiotic  theory  in  Mervelous 
Signals:  Poetics  and  Sign  Theory  in  the  Middle  Ages,  another  expansion  of 
previously  published  material.  Arguing  that  ‘No  important  medieval  literary 
text  lacks  an  awareness  of  language’,  Vance  pursues  ‘the  functions  and 
limitations  of  the  verbal  sign  as  a  mediator  of  human  understanding’  through 
a  variety  of  genres  in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English.  Two  introductory 
chapters  explore  the  transience  and  imperfection  of  verbal  signs  as  adumbrated 
by  St  Augustine,  setting  a  theoretical  foundation  which  underpins  the  analyses 
of  subsequent  essays.  These  take  on  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  Trouvere  lyric, 
Chretien’s  Yvain,  Aucassin  and Nicolette,  and  Canto  XV  of  Dante’s  Inferno, 
illustrating  different  ways  in  which  language  either  can  fail  to  signify  meaning 
and  comprehension  or  can  operate  with  a  moral  and  ethical  force.  In  the 
penultimate  chapter,  ‘Mervelous  Signals:  Sign  Theory  and  the  Politics  of 
Metaphor  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus  and  Criseyde' ,  Vance  revives  his  Augustinian 
frame  of  reference  in  order  to  construct  a  complex,  challenging  argument  about 
the  generative  but  essentially  non-communicative  sequence  of  ‘utterances’  in 
the  poem.  A  final  chapter  discusses  Renaissance  reversals  of  attitude  towards 
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translation  and  the  classics,  and  Spenser’s  vindication  of  poetic  language  as 
a  valid  foundation  for  ethical  action  in  the  world’. 

The  essays  in  Medieval  Texts  and  Contemporary  Readers,  edited  by  Laurie 
A.  Finke  and  Martin  B.  Schichtman,  designedly  experiment  with  a  wider  field 
of  critical  approaches,  and  the  twelve  contributions  are  arranged  in  sections 
on  ‘Textuality’,  ‘Intertextuality’,  and  ‘The  Reader’.  Some  inevitable  unevenness 
of  quality  apart,  these  essays  are  generally  readable  and  stimulating.  In  Vancean 
mode,  H.  Marshall  Leicester  Jr  writes  on  ‘Oure  Tonges  Differance :  Textuality 
and  Deconstruction  in  Chaucer’,  and  identifies  Chaucer’s  ‘general  critique  of 
all  signifying  systems’,  particularly  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde .  R.  W.  Hanning  s 
‘  “I  Shal  Finde  It  in  a  Maner  dose”:  Versions  of  Textual  Harassment  in 
Medieval  Literature’  focuses  on  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale  to  assert  the 
manipulative  potential  of  language,  which  can  coerce  both  texts  (in  the  form 
of  glosses)  and  people.  Peggy  A.  Knapp’s  discussion  of  the  same  material,  in 
‘Wandrynge  by  the  Weye:  On  Alisoun  and  Augustine’,  suggests  that  strict 
Augustinian  exegesis,  which  seeks  to  interpret  as  figurative  all  features  of  a 
text  which  do  not  pertain  to  caritas,  ignores  the  ‘richness  and  profligacy  of 
language’  which  Augustine  himself,  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  both  acknowledge. 
The  Wife’s  ‘wandrynge’  permits  a  continual  deferral  of  signification,  and  Laurie 
A.  Finke  argues,  in  ‘Truth’s  Treasure:  Allegory  and  Meaning  in  Piers  Plowman' , 
that  the  form  of  this  poem  embodies  a  similar  tendency:  the  allegorical  mode 
of  the  journey  reminds  us  of  the  absence  of  ‘real’  meaning,  and  its  continual 
onward  progress  is  a  search  ‘to  recover  the  signified’.  A  different  kind  of  journey 
is  projected  by  Peter  W.  Travis’s  ‘Affective  Criticism,  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Reading,  and  Medieval  English  Literature’.  Here  the  troops  are  rallied  by  a 
call  for  a  distinctive  English  school  of  literary  criticism  which  might  follow 
Travis’s  own  example  of  refining  elements  of  different  modern  theories  and 
applying  them  to  medieval  texts:  his  own  illustration  distinguishes  the  modes 
of  the  Fleury  Visitatio  and  part  of  the  crucifixion  sequence  from  the  Wakefield 
cycle  in  terms  of  the  reader-response  theories  of  S.  Fish  and  N.  Holland  and 
the  Rezeptionsdsthetik  forged  by  W.  Iser  and  H.  R.  Jauss.  A  well-informed 
but  less  polemical  essay  by  Martin  B.  Schichtman  charts  the  changes  in  ‘Gawain 
in  Wace  and  Lajamon:  A  Case  of  Metahistorical  Evolution’.  Other 
contributions  in  the  collection  are  from  Sheila  Delany,  on  the  doubtful  value 
of  Christine  de  Pizan  as  a  role  model  for  women  writers  and  feminists;  Louis 
H.  Mackey,  on  Anselm’s  Proslogium ;  Alexandre  Leupin,  on  novelty  and 
Geoffroi  de  Vinsauf’s  Poetria  Nova ;  Rachel  Jacoff,  on  ‘Models  of  Literary 
Influence  in  the  Commedia'\  Marina  Scordilis  Brownlee,  on  ‘Hermeneutics  of 
Reading  in  the  Corbacho’;  and  Alain  Renoir,  on  ‘Oral-Formulaic  Rhetoric: 
An  Approach  to  Image  and  Message  in  Medieval  Poetry’. 

Such  busy  demonstration  of  comprehensive  critical  awareness  partly  takes 
the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  David  Aers,  who  castigates  ‘The  Good 
Shepherds  of  Medieval  Criticism’  (So/M  168-85)  for  their  reactionary  seeking 
of  refuge  in  the  distant  fastnesses  of  an  imagined  ‘superior  culture’.  In  an 
avowedly  Marxist  statement,  Aers  recommends  instead  the  study  of  the  social 
systems  and  economic  foundations  which  inform  medieval  texts,  citing  from 
Passus  VI  of  Piers  Plowman  an  example  of  ‘a  medieval  poem  responding 
dialogically  to  profound  conflicts  in  its  own  culture  and  social  formation’.  His 
concluding  rational  plea  for  ‘collective  and  interdisciplinary  work’  is  nicely 
answered  by  the  model  undergraduate  course  on  fourteenth-century  literature 
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and  history  which  is  described  by  Peter  Brown  and  Andrew  Butcher  in  ‘Teaching 
“Crisis,  Text,  and  Image”  ’  ( L&H  3-13).  A  final  arresting  overview  of  the 
current  ferment  of  approaches  to  which  their  teaching  responds  is  provided 
by  Anthony  G.  Teague’s  ‘Korean  Prospects:  Some  Thoughts  on  Recent 
Directions  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  with  Reference  to  a  Far  Eastern 
Context’  ( RenB  13.13-38). 

Matters  of  literary  history  have  received  attention  in  several  studies.  Michael 
Swanton’s  English  Literature  before  Chaucer  is  part  of  a  series  which  aims 
to  provide  ‘a  critical  introduction  to  the  major  genres  in  their  historical  and 
cultural  context’.  He  deals  with  literature  from  the  seventh  century  to  the 
thirteenth,  usefully  juxtaposing  two  periods  which  tend  to  be  studied  separately, 
and  is  able  to  offer  certain  generalizations.  The  core  of  each  chapter  is  a  close 
study  of  certain  examples  of  particular  genres,  and  the  first  part  of  the  book 
covers  Anglo-Saxon  heroic,  religious,  and  elegiac  poetry.  Chapter  5  moves 
forward  from  Anglo-Saxon  historical  poems  to  La3amon’s  Brut.  ‘Things  that 
falleth  to  Ribaudrie’  are  considered  next:  Havelok,  Sir  Tristrem,  Floris  and 
Blancheflour,  and  Dame  Sirith,  with  jaunty  summaries,  idiomatically  translated 
quotations,  and  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  appeal  of  the  texts  to  their 
original  audiences.  A  brief  history  of  the  Middle  English  lyric  begins  the  final 
chapter,  and  leads  into  extended  synopses  of  The  Thrush  and  the  Nightingale 
and  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale.  This  inevitably  rather  patchy  survey  carries 
its  learning  easily,  and  makes  its  subject  sound  alluring;  its  helpful  apparatus, 
and  its  author’s  sharpness  and  wit,  should  inspire  the  undergraduate  market 
at  which  it  is  presumably  aimed. 

The  tantalizing  Arabic  connections  of  works  like  Dame  Sirith  and  Floris  and 
Blancheflour,  to  which  Swanton  alludes,  confirm  the  significance  of  The  Arabic 
Role  in  Medieval  Literary  History,  explored  by  Maria  Rosa  Menocal.  In  a 
deliberately  non-factual  study,  Menocal  exposes  the  selectiveness  of  traditional 
literary  history,  which  has  largely  ignored  the  importance  of  Arabs  in  medieval 
European  culture,  and  in  an  attempt  to  set  the  question  of  cultural  influences 
in  the  context  of  modern  critical  theories,  suggests  some  crucial  illustrative  issues: 
Petrus  Alfonsi’s  compilation  of  the  Disciplina  Clericalis\  the  origins  of  ‘courtly 
love’;  the  role  of  female  narrators;  Dante’s  access  to  Arabian  philosophy.  John 
Taylor’s  survey  of  English  Historical  Literature  in  the  Fourteenth  Century 
(resolutely  factual,  in  contrast)  covers  the  main  genres  of  historical  writing  - 
chronicles,  letter  collections,  and  political  poems -most  of  which  are  of 
course  in  Latin  and  French,  although  he  signals  the  developing  importance  of 
the  vernacular.  In  this  area  Trevisa’s  translation  of  the  Polychronicon  and  an 
anonymous  translation  of  the  Brut  merit  some  attention.  Taylor  also  discusses 
the  historical  context  of  Minot,  Langland,  and  Gower,  and  the  genesis  of 
anonymous  English  poems  like  The  Song  of  the  Husbandman,  The  Simonie, 
Winner  and  Waster,  and  several  ballads.  For  the  literary  historian  interested 
in  these  texts,  the  book  is  tantalizingly  short  on  detail,  and  sometimes  oddly 
repetitive,  but  it  provides  a  valuable  overview  of  the  range  of  historical  writing 
in  the  period. 

Examples  of  the  genre  of  debate  poetry,  deliberately  selected  from  vernaculars 
other  than  English,  are  edited  and  translated  by  Michel-Andre  Bossy,  in  a  wide- 
ranging  anthology  which  seems  designed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  continental  gloss 
on  works  like  Winner  and  Waster  and  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  about 
which  the  editor  writes  in  his  introduction.  The  texts  chosen  (based  on  modern 
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printed  editions)  are  ‘a  representative  sampling  of  the  major  themes  and 
polemical  styles’,  covering  debates  from  the  natural  world;  within  man,  between 
social  groups;  about  love;  and  between  seducers  and  their  victims.  Annotation 
and  bibliography  are  sparse.  Michael  D.  Cherniss  isolates  a  specific  genre  of 
visionary  works  influenced  by  Boethius’  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae,  in 
Boethian  Apocalypse:  Studies  in  Middle  English  Vision  Poetry.  Different 
manipulations  of  the  ‘dramatic  portrayal  of  interplay  between  a  visionary- 
narrator  ...  and  the  figures  -  usually  personified  abstractions  -  and  symbols 
which  populate  his  visionary  experience’  are  traced  from  the  Consolatio  itself 
forwards  through  Alain  de  Lille’s  De  Planctu  Naturae ;  the  Roman  de  la  Rose-, 
the  Confessio  A  mantis'.  The  Parliament  of  Fowls-,  Pearl-,  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess-,  The  Kingis  Quair;  and  (here  rather  improbably)  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid.  Cherniss  writes  clearly,  and  his  analysis  of  matters  of  structure,  the 
use  of  Boethian  doctrine  in  his  chosen  poems,  and  the  role  of  their  narrators, 
is  sound  and  informative.  But  the  strait-jacket  of  his  opening  definition  proves 
too  constricting:  although  he  defines  his  method  as  a  kind  of  practical  criticism, 
his  struggles  to  relate  the  chosen  texts  to  his  factitious  model  mean  that  he 
imposes  on  them  meanings  which  are  sometimes  unwarranted.  A  selection  of 
more  flexible  responses  to  Boethius’  influence  is  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
of  essays  edited  by  A.  J.  Minnis  (see  section  8). 

Codicology  and  early  printing  have  been  well  served  this  year.  A.  I.  Doyle 
introduces  The  Vernon  Manuscript:  A  Facsimile  of  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford, 
MS  Eng. Poet. a.  1.,  beautifully  reproduced  at  ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  original 
size -and  still  barely  portable.  The  availability  outside  the  Bodleian  of  a 
facsimile  of  what  Doyle  terms  simply  the  ‘biggest  surviving  volume  of  Middle 
English  writings’  will  be  of  enormous  significance  to  scholars.  Doyle  largely 
avoids  questions  of  literary  history  in  his  introduction  (although  he  lists  the 
contents  of  the  volume  briefly),  and  concentrates  instead  on  the  physical  features 
of  the  codex  as  they  reveal  the  circumstances  and  processes  of  its  compilation, 
and  as  they  relate  to  its  sister  ‘Simeon’  manuscript.  He  computes  that  the  main 
scribe  of  the  two  manuscripts  probably  devoted  about  four  years  to  his  task; 
the  expense  of  copying  alone  (discounting  materials,  and  then  rubrication  and 
illumination)  was  evidently  enormous.  Localization  of  the  scribe’s  dialect, 
together  with  information  about  later  use  of  Vernon,  and  about  one  of  the 
Simeon-scribes,  suggests  a  provenance  in  Staffordshire  or  Warwickshire, 
perhaps  connected  with  the  Cistercian  house  of  Bordesley.  Beyond  this,  Doyle 
refuses  to  speculate:  his  introduction  is  a  model  of  the  proper  and  circumspect 
use  of  detailed  codicological  evidence. 

John  J.  Thompson  discusses  Robert  Thornton  and  the  London  Thornton 
Manuscript,  in  an  attractively  reproduced  facsimile  of  BL  MS  Additional  31042. 
With  its  sister  manuscript  Lincoln  Cathedral  MS  91,  the  London  MS  gives  a 
fascinating  glimpse  of  the  taste  of  its  compiler,  the  mid  fifteenth-century 
Yorkshire  gentleman  Robert  Thornton.  Thompson’s  findings  will  be  enriched  by 
further  work  on  the  linguistic  complexion  of  the  two  manuscripts  which  is  being 
currently  undertaken  by  Frances  McSparran.  In  the  meanwhile,  this  facsimile 
serves  us  well.  After  an  account  of  what  is  known  about  Thornton  and  a  brief 
discussion  of  his  manuscripts’  congeners,  Thompson  traces  the  history  of  the 
ownership  of  Additional  31042,  describes  its  contents,  reconstructs  its  collation 
and  the  stages  of  its  composition,  and  comments  on  its  decoration.  In  sum, 
this  facsimile  is  a  satisfying  attempt  at  codicological  archaeology.  [A.J.F.] 
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Thornton’s  compiling  activities  are  further  discussed  by  Ralph  Hanna  III, 
in  ‘The  Growth  of  Robert  Thornton’s  Books’  (SB  51-61).  Using  evidence  from 
paper-stocks  (reliable,  unless  Thornton  habitually  mixed  these),  and  from  earlier 
linguistic  studies,  Hanna  is  able  to  tabulate  the  order  in  which  certain  parts 
of  the  manuscripts  were  copied,  and  to  reconstruct  some  of  the  chaos  of 
Thornton’s  working  methods,  as  he  copied  contemporaneously  ‘four  or  five 
emerging  fascicular  manuscripts’.  It  is  notable  that  however  disorganized  his 
procedures,  Thornton  appears  to  have  arranged  for  the  contents  of  his  separate 
fascicles  to  be  ‘generally  homogeneous’.  In  a  further  article,  Hanna  investigates 
‘The  Production  of  Cambridge  University  Library  MS  Ff.  1.6’  (SB  62-70),  the 
so-called  ‘Findern  Manuscript’.  Again  using  the  evidence  of  paper-stocks,  this 
time  combined  with  criteria  for  locating  ‘booklets’  which  he  has  published 
elsewhere  (SB  39.100-11),  Hanna  corrects  recent  speculation  that  the  manuscript 
reflects  a  single  act  of  production,  and  confirms  that  it  too,  like  Thornton’s 
books,  was  put  together  from  fascicles. 

Among  miscellaneous  codicological  and  bibliographical  studies,  William 
Schipper  identifies  ‘A  Worksheet  of  the  Worcester  “Tremulous”  Glossator’ 
(Anglia  28-49),  added  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  MS  178.  The 
sheet  provides  Latin-English  glosses  to  unfamiliar  words  in  the  OE  and  Latin 
versions  of  the  Benedictine  Rule  which  it  now  accompanies,  and  was  copied 
at  about  the  turn  of  the  twelfth  century  by  a  scribe  whose  activities  have  been 
discussed  by  N.  R.  Ker.  In  ‘The  Books  of  a  Fifteenth-Century  English 
Gentleman:  Sir  John  Paston’  (7VM200-17)  G.  A.  Lester  draws  together  available 
information  about  the  Paston  family’s  ownership  and  use  of  books,  as  detailed 
in  their  letters  and  in  the  activities  of  the  scribe  William  Ebesham,  and  provides 
a  new  transcription  of  an  inventory  of  the  books  of  Sir  John  Paston. 
Identification  of  a  number  of  these  suggests  that  the  family  read  and  borrowed 
many  more  books  than  has  been  previously  supposed.  ‘The  Spread  of  Printing 
in  English  during  the  Fifteenth  Century’  (GJ  26-36)  is  surveyed  by  N.  F.  Blake, 
who  suggests  that  provincial  presses  in  Oxford  and  St  Albans  changed  their 
policy  in  desperate  attempts  to  emulate  Caxton’s  carefully  organized  commercial 
success.  Rudolf  Hirsch  lists  ‘Classics  in  the  Vulgar  Tongues,  Printed  during 
the  Initial  Fifty  Years,  1471-1520’  (PBSA  249-337),  with  notes  about  the 
production  and  reception  of  each  text.  The  second  volume  of  Barbara  A. 
Shailor’s  catalogue  of  manuscripts  in  the  Yale  Beinecke  Library  (dealing  with 
MSS  251-500)  is  now  available  (see  YW  65.110  for  a  review  of  the  first). 

Some  fascinating  collections  of  essays  by  different  hands  have  appeared. 
England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  edited  by  Daniel  Williams,  is  packed  with 
detailed  and  scholarly  articles  on  the  history,  literature,  and  culture  of  the  period. 
Among  those  of  particular  interest  to  literary  scholars  are  Janet  Backhouse, 
‘Founders  of  the  Royal  Library:  Edward  IV  and  Henry  VII  as  Collectors  of 
Illuminated  Manuscripts’,  and  Jenny  Stratford,  ‘The  Manuscripts  of  John, 
Duke  of  Bedford:  Library  and  Chapel’,  two  detailed  surveys  of  the  nature  and 
provenance  of  volumes  both  lost  and  surviving  which  were  apparently  in  royal 
hands  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries;  P.  W.  Fleming,  ‘The  Hautes 
and  Their  “Circle”:  Culture  and  the  English  Gentry’,  which  demonstrates  the 
value  of  investigating  the  literary  and  other  cultural  interests  of  a  less  exalted 
social  grouping;  George  R.  Reiser,  ‘St  Jerome  and  the  Brigittines:  Visions  of 
the  Afterlife  in  Fifteenth-Century  England’,  a  study  of  the  sources  and  influence 
of  texts  such  as  The  Gast  of  Gy  and  a  revelation  of  purgatory  attributed  to 
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a  ‘holy  woman’;  John  Scattergood,  ‘Fashion  and  Morality  in  the  Late  Middle 
Ages’,  which  illustrates  from  a  variety  of  accounts  the  particular  features  of  con¬ 
temporary  fashions  which  provoked  satirical  comment;  and  A.  S.  G.  Edwards’s 
scrutiny  of  some  features  of  the  text  of  Hardyng’s  Chronicle  (see  section  8). 

An  impressive  Festschrift  for  Basil  Cottle,  edited  by  Myra  Stokes  and 
T.  L.  Burton,  addresses  its  dedicatee’s  wide  range  of  interests  with  sections 
on  the  classics,  Anglo-Saxon  art,  lexicography  and  semantic  history,  editions 
of  texts,  and  Middle  English  literature.  J.  A.  Burrow  puts  the  case  for  a  new 
look  at  ‘The  Avowing  of  King  Arthur’,  defending  the  ‘intelligence  and  moral 
imagination’  of  its  author.  John  Scattergood  investigates  ‘Chaucer  in  the 
Suburbs’,  using  historical  evidence  to  underpin  discussion  of  the  Second  Nun’s 
Tale  and  the  Canon  Yeoman’s  Tale.  Ian  Bishop’s  ‘Relatives  at  the  Court  of 
Heaven:  Contrasted  Treatments  of  an  Idea  in  Piers  Plowman  and  Pearl ' 
compares  the  means  of  access  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  suggested  by  Langland 
and  the  Gawain-poet.  Two  more  contributions  deal  with  Piers  Plowman : 
Margaret  E.  Goldsmith  takes  a  learned  look  at  the  ‘coherent  substructure’  of 
‘Will’s  Pilgrimage  in  Piers  Plowman  B’,  and  Hanneke  Wirtjes  explores  the 
symbolic  associations  of  1  Piers  Plowman  B. XVIII. 371:  “right  ripe  must 
The  essays  by  Nicholas  Jacobs  and  Ruth  Kennedy  are  discussed  in  section  8. 

Selected  papers  from  the  1985  conference  at  the  University  of  York  are 
presented  in  Manuscripts  and  Texts:  Editorial  Problems  in  Later  Middle  English 
Literature,  edited  by  D.  A.  Pearsall.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards’s  ‘Observations  on  the 
History  of  Middle  English  Editing’  supplies  a  brief  historical  survey,  and  raises 
some  of  the  methodological  questions  which  are  to  be  debated  by  the  other 
contributors;  his  own  position  is  made  clear  in  remarks  about  the  Kane- 
Donaldson  Piers  Plowman  edition,  which  again  features  in  many  of  the  other 
papers.  Rosamund  Allen  offers  ‘Some  Sceptical  Observations  on  the  Editing 
of  TheAwntyrs  of  Arthur e' ,  rejecting  the  diplomatic  single-manuscript  or  the 
parallel-text  edition  in  favour  of  a  Kane-Donaldson  reconstruction,  which  she 
defends  with  scrupulous  detail  and  fairness.  Thorlac  Turville-Petre’s  experience 
of  ‘Editing  The  Wars  of  Alexander',  which  survives  in  two  incomplete 
manuscripts,  convinces  him  that  ‘patterns  of  authorial  and  scribal  practice’ 
can  be  reconstructed  from  the  common  sections  of  the  text,  and  then  ‘applied 
to  that  half  of  the  text  preserved  in  only  one  manuscript’;  the  Latin  source 
can  also  contribute  to  the  process  of  reconstruction.  Three  papers  focusing  on 
Chaucer  are  discussed  in  Chapter  6.  Dealing  with  the  problems  posed  by  unstable 
texts  and  documentary  material  are  two  papers  on  drama:  ‘Theories  and 
Practices  in  the  Editing  of  the  Chester  Play-Cycle  Manuscripts’,  from  David 
Mills,  which  raises  the  question  of  how  to  define  a  cycle;  and  ‘Editing  for 
REED' ,  from  Diana  Wyatt,  which  gives  a  spirited  first-hand  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  difficulties  reveal  themselves.  Contributions  from  D.  C. 
Greetham,  Judith  A.  Jefferson,  and  Peter  Nicholson  are  reviewed  in  section 
6,  and  that  from  Dan  Embree  and  Elizabeth  Urquhart  in  section  8.  The  energetic 
engagement  of  the  authors  in  the  projects  they  describe,  and  the  lively  dialogue 
which  arises  from  their  contrasting  outlooks  and  experiences,  make  this  an 
absorbing  volume. 


2.  Alliterative  Poetry 

In  re-examining  ‘The  Prologue  of  Wynnere  and  Wastoure'  ( LeedsSE  19-29), 
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Thorlac  Turville-Petre  rejects  nine  of  Gollancz’s  emendations  (‘a  conservative 
editor  would  not  need  to  introduce  any  emendation  at  all  into  this  passage’) 
and  in  doing  so  rejects  too  any  possible  allusion  to  the  oral  composition  of 
alliterative  verse  in  lines  19-30,  which  he  reads  merely  as  a  development  of 
ideas  of  ‘moral  degeneracy  and  the  deceptiveness  of  words’  which  he  finds  earlier 
in  the  Prologue.  While  Gollancz  believed  that  ‘there  is  nothing  quite  like  this 
prologue  in  mediaeval  English  poetry’,  for  Turville-Petre  ‘in  some  respects  this 
is  the  opposite  of  the  truth,  since  the  passage  is  structured  as  a  series  of  linked 
commonplaces’,  an  argument  he  seeks  to  substantiate  by  comparison  with  Piers 
Plowman  XI.  1-37  (A-text)  and  the  alliterative  poem  ‘Wast  bryngyth  .  .  .’. 

Turville-Petre’s  response  to  Gollancz  would  seem  to  demonstrate  the 
‘unfortunate  polarizing  effect  on  responses  to  the  poem’  to  which  John 
Scattergood  refers  in  ‘  Winner  and  Waster  and  the  Mid-Fourteenth  Century 
Economy’.  In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Irish  Conference  of  Historians  in 
1985,  and  published  in  The  Writer  as  Witness,  edited  by  Tom  Dunne, 
Scattergood  rejects  a  view  of  the  poem  as  either  topical  tract  (and  so  historical 
source  material)  or  literature  (and  so  not).  While  he  believes  ‘that  Winner  and 
Waster  is  about  the  mid-fourteenth  century  economy,  that  it  relates  particularly 
to  the  years  1352-53  {pace  Elizabeth  Salter),  and  that  it  focuses  on  Edward 
IIP  (all  of  which  he  argues  ably),  he  suggests  that  the  statements  made  are 
nevertheless  ‘distinctively  poetic  ones,  and  have  to  be  understood  in  literary 
terms’. 

H.  A.  Kelly’s  aim  in  ‘The  Non-Tragedy  of  Arthur’  is  ‘to  set  the  record  straight 
on  tragedy’  (the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure  is  not  a  tragedy  and  scholars  have 
been  misled  by  classifying  it  as  such)  and  to  analyse  both  that  poem  and  others 
‘on  their  own  terms;  with  one  exception,  these  terms  do  not  include  a  notion 
of  tragedy’.  His  argument  is  that  no  writer  of  the  later  Middle  Ages,  with  the 
exception  of  Chaucer  and  Lydgate,  thought  of  himself  as  the  writer  of  a  genre 
called  tragedy.  Kelly  offers  a  selective  survey  of  European  Arthurian  literature 
and  Arthurian  critics,  pausing  for  some  time  at  the  alliterative  Morte  Arthure 
in  order  to  examine  the  dream  (which  he  sees  as  determined  largely  by  alliteration 
rather  than  sense).  The  article  is  worth  reading  for  its  tone  of  belligerent 
dogmatism,  but  Kelly’s  conclusions  do  not  really  seem  so  different  from  those 
he  criticizes  -  though  he  believes  that  the  Morte  Arthure  ‘is  the  product  of  an 
often  ham-fisted  alliterator  who  lacked  a  sense  of  proportion  and  subtlety’, 
he  concedes  its  powerful  effect  and  suggests  finally  the  definition  ‘tragedy  in 
effect’  if  not  in  intent. 

Lisa  Kiser  reassesses  ‘Elde  and  His  Teaching  in  The  Parlement  of  the  Thre 
Ages’  { PQ  303-14).  Her  explanation  of  Elde’s  unsatisfactory  final  speech  is 
that  the  poet  is  here  showing  that,  like  Youthe  and  Medill  Elde,  Elde  himself 
is  not  ‘fully  adequate  to  the  moral  rightness  the  poem  finally  advocates’.  The 
artistic  unity  of  the  poem  is  further  vindicated  by  ‘a  careful  reading’  which 
discovers  that  Elde’s  digressions  are  prompted  by  imagery  in  the  speeches  of 
the  other  two  Ages,  unifying  the  poem  and  asserting  its  status  as  debate. 

Two  1986  articles  by  Hoyt  N.  Duggan  deal  with  alliterative  metre.  I  have 
still  not  seen  ‘Alliterative  Patterning  as  a  Basis  for  Emendation  in  Middle  English 
Alliterative  Poetry’  {SAC  8.73-105),  but  in  ‘The  Shape  of  the  B-Verse  in  Middle 
English  Alliterative  Poetry’  {Speculum  61.564-92)  Duggan  writes  trenchantly 
on  previous  failures  to  produce  an  authoritative  description  of  Middle  English 
alliterative  poetry  and  his  present  success.  Using  three  bodies  of  material  for 
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fifteen  alliterative  poems  and  basing  his  methodology  on  stress  rather  than 
alliteration,  he  is  able  to  draw  up  nine  metrical  rules  (‘Few  are  in  agreement 
with  most  published  scholarship’)  with  which  he  imposes  order  on  the  alliterative 
line  and  makes  it  possible  ‘to  distinguish  what  poets  wrote  from  what  scribes 
sometimes  miswrote’.  Specific  applications  of  the  technique  are  made  to  the 
works  of  the  Gawain- poet  and  to  Piers  Plowman  (Langland  ‘ignored  the  b- 
verse  rhythmic  distributional  rule  that  governed  other  poets’).  For  more  of 
Duggan  on  Piers  Plowman,  see  section  4  below. 

In  ‘The  Use  of  Dialect  Words  in  Middle  English  Alliterative  Poetry’,  a  paper 
read  at  the  Centenary  Conference  in  Groningen  and  included  in  the  collection 
edited  by  G.  H.  V.  Bunt  et  al.,  H.  Aertsen  asserts,  on  the  basis  of  Rolf  Kaiser’s 
lists  of  northern  and  southern  dialect  words,  that  dialect  words  are  used  in 
alliterative  poetry  for  the  sake  of  alliteration’. 

Two  papers  relevant  to  this  section  were  delivered  at  the  York  Manuscripts 
Conference  in  1985,  and  appear  in  Pearsall:  ‘Some  Sceptical  Observations  on 
the  Editing  of  The  Awyntyrs  off  Arthure’  by  Rosamund  Allen,  and  ‘Editing 
The  Wars  of  Alexander'  by  Thorlac  Turville-Petre. 


3.  The  Gawain-Poet 

Two  books  are  to  be  reported  this  year.  The  first,  Medieval  Sign  Theory 
and  ‘Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight’,  by  Ross  G.  Arthur,  is  well  researched 
(even  if  occasionally  his  translations  could  have  stood  a  little  more  rigour)  and 
in  general  a  thoroughly  worthwhile  investigation  into  medieval  theories  of 
signifying  and  their  applicability  to  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  Much 
modern  criticism  of  the  decoding  sort,  he  rightly  contends,  is  reductive  of  a 
poem  whose  multivalence  must  be  respected.  However,  he  poses  the  question 
of  how  a  reader  is  to  unlock  the  signs  employed  by  the  poet,  and  answers  it 
by  advocating  a  recourse  to  medieval  sign  theory,  a  systematic  body  of 
knowledge  collected  in  several  texts  (logical,  heraldic,  geometric,  and  homiletic), 
many  of  which  were  by  no  means  recherche  and  remote  from  the  poet’s  cultural 
milieu.  Arthur’s  analysis  of  the  pentangle  is  particularly  rewarding.  The 
pentangle  keeps  company  with  a  series  of  neglected  symbolic  figures, 
meticulously  explicated  by  the  geometers,  whose  endlessness  signifies  a 
temporally  endless  invisible  quality.  More  particularly,  the  poet  wanted  such 
a  figure  but  also  one  which  was  composite  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  endless, 
and  for  this  the  pentangle  was  perfectly  suited.  Just  as  veritas  is  endless,  so 
an  endless  figure  is  its  appropriate  referent,  but  just  as  veritas  is  also  a  unity 
and  yet  is  manifested  in  many,  so  a  unified  and  composite  figure  is  doubly 
appropriate  as  referent.  However,  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight 
contextualizes  the  absolute  truth  signified  by  the  pentangle  in  the  relative, 
temporal  world  of  human  values,  and  this  prompts  Arthur  to  ask  what  the 
relationship  between  it  and  them  might  be;  how  appropriate  is  it  to  apply  a 
sign  for  absolute  truth  to  a  human  and  necessarily  fallible  Sir  Gawain?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  it  is  appropriate,  but  in  the  sense  that  the  pentangle 
suits  Gawain  only  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  grace  and  by  transference;  Gawain 
may  accord  with  absolute  truth  at  a  given  time  but  not  be  identical  with  it. 
The  pentangle,  therefore,  has  one  meaning  in  isolation  and  a  modified  one  in 
its  propositional  context,  that  is,  in  its  relation  to  Sir  Gawain.  The  problems 
posed  by  the  green  girdle  as  a  sign  are  somewhat  more  difficult  to  resolve,  and 
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if  anywhere  it  is  here  that  Arthur  loses  some  of  his  momentum,  possibly  because 
the  girdle  is  not  quite  so  readily  amenable  as  was  the  pentangle  to  discussion 
in  terms  of  sign  theory.  However,  Arthur  plausibly  argues  that  Gawain  is 
attempting  to  impose  a  false  meaning  on  the  girdle  by  making  it  a  permanent 
sign  for  untrawpe;  rather,  it  is  a  sign  for  despair,  if  a  sign  at  all.  Gawain 
becomes  a  sign  himself,  of  course,  but  he  is  exemplary  not  so  much  to  produce 
the  reaction  ‘if  Gawain  fails,  so  must  I’,  as  to  be  an  icon  of  how  through 
repentance  man  always  has  the  chance  to  rise  again.  It  would,  however,  be 
easy  to  simplify  the  arguments  of  this  richly  informative  book,  and  what  Arthur 
has  to  say  should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

The  second,  Concepts  of  Chivalry  in  ‘Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight’, 
by  Wendy  Clein,  begins  promisingly.  She  argues  that  there  is  an  indeterminacy, 
or  lack  of  closure,  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  which  requires  the  reader 
to  struggle  to  derive  meaning  from  it.  Her  book  is  organized  in  three  parts, 
with  Parts  1  and  2  comprising  four  chapters  each  and  Part  3  a  conclusion  which 
investigates  lack  of  closure  in  other  medieval  texts.  Part  1,  the  most  successful 
and  stimulating,  traces  the  conflicting  roles  projected  onto  the  fictionalized 
reader  within  Gawain,  and  finds  a  historical  counterpart  to  these  roles  in  current 
conflicting  approaches  to  chivalry  and  death;  chivalry  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
whether  presented  as  morally  robust  or  morally  ailing,  was  nevertheless  a  valued 
concept,  in  spite  of  the  views  of  modern  historians  like  Huizinga  who  would 
seek  to  marginalize  it.  Clein  believes  that  Gawain  imaginatively  re-created  the 
conflicts  experienced  by  actual  fourteenth-century  knights  in  their  practice  of 
chivalry.  Also,  the  impending  threat  of  Gawain’s  death  would  have  triggered 
a  train  of  associations  in  a  medieval  audience  sensitized  to  morally  loaded 
depictions  of  death.  How  does  a  knight  reconcile  one  of  the  secular  strands 
in  heroic  thinking,  defiance  of  death  in  order  to  win  worldly  renown,  with 
another  more  Christian  one  which  requires  the  rejection  of  worldly  things  and 
the  embrace  of  death  as  an  object  of  study  rather  than  an  object  of  defiance? 
Part  2  does  not  quite  sustain  the  interest  or  impetus  of  Part  1 ,  for  a  lot  of  what 
Clein  says,  though  thoughtful  and  interesting,  has  been  heard  before  in  one 
way  or  another.  Each  chapter  of  Part  2  explicates  each  fitt  of  the  poem,  and 
her  conclusion  in  Part  3  stresses  that  lack  of  closure  also  characterizes  other 
medieval  texts.  What  she  has  to  say  amounts  to  three  or  four  excellent  articles, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  merits  book-length  treatment. 

The  strength  of  Gerald  Morgan’s  article  on  ‘The  Action  of  the  Hunting  and 
Bedroom  Scenes  in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  (MAS  200-16)  is  the 
plausibility  of  its  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  medieval  aesthetic  assumptions 
that  originally  guided  interpretation  of  the  hunting  and  bedroom  scenes  in  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight.  He  discusses,  among  other  things,  such  important 
principles  as  the  primacy  of  action  over  character,  and  the  possible  symbolism 
of  deer,  boar,  and  fox.  He  shrewdly  preserves  the  integrity  of  symbol,  which 
is  symbol’s  suggestiveness,  and  avoids  the  pitfall  of  pressing  symbol  to  the  point 
of  identity  with  some  specific  referent. 

In  ‘  “Latent  Content”  and  “The  Testimony  in  the  Text”:  Symbolic  Meaning 
in  Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight ’  ( RES  145-68),  A.  V.  C.  Schmidt  questions 
any  approach  to  the  poem  which  seeks  a  ‘latent  content’.  Instead,  he  argues 
persuasively  for  the  primacy  of  the  poem’s  moral  and  theological  dimensions 
over  psychological  and  anthropological  ones.  A.  D.  Horgan  writes  a  note  on 
‘Gawain’s  Pure  Pentaungel  and  the  Virtue  of  Faith’  (MAS  310-16),  arguing  that 
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the  word  trawpe  in  the  pentangle  passage  in  Gawain  is  to  be  understood  as 
‘faith’  in  its  biblical  and  theological  sense.  He  concludes  that  the  message  of 
the  poem  is  finally  similar  to  that  of  Pearl',  that  without  the  grace  of  God  human 
effort  alone  cannot  prevail.  (It  is  a  little  odd  that  no  reference  is  made  to  a 
substantial  article  by  Morgan  on  the  pentangle  (see  YW  60.83).)  In  ‘The  Name 
of  the  Green  Knight:  Bernlak’  (NM  268-85),  Margaret  C.  Cuda  reopens  the 
issue  of  whether  the  Green  Knight’s  name  should  be  read  as  Bertilak  ,  Bercilak 
or,  as  the  earliest  editors  of  the  poem,  F.  Madden  and  R.  Morris,  read  it, 
‘Bernlak’.  She  convincingly  raises  doubts  about  the  modern  preference  for 
‘Bertilak’,  but  there  is  an  insuperable  weakness  in  her  claims  to  have  discovered 
the  source  for  the  poet’s  ‘Bernlak’  in  the  OE  text  known  as  the  Kentish  Psalm. 
She  never  once  pauses  to  consider  how  well  the  Gawain- poet  would  have 
understood  Anglo-Saxon,  let  alone  how  he  came  to  have  access  to  a  seemingly 
out-of-the-way  text.  ‘The  Arming  of  Gawain:  Vrysoun  and  Cercle’  ( LeedsSE 
31_44),  by  Elizabeth  P.  Watson,  looks  carefully  at  the  symbolic  values  of  the 
vrysoun  and  cercle  in  Gawain’s  arming  scene,  and  finds  that  the  poet  s 
commentary  on  the  meaning  of  the  pentangle  gives  those  values  point  and 
definition.  There  is  thus  an  interaction  of  symbolism  across  lines  566  to  669 
of  Gawain  that  has  been  neglected.  In  ‘Space  and  Visual  Hermeneutics  in  the 
Gawain- Poet’  ( ChauR  21.476-89),  Sarah  Stanbury  argues  that  a  motif  of 
enclosed  space  is  a  persistent  image  used  by  the  Gawain- poet  to  structure  his 
works.  Enclosures,  she  suggests,  serve  as  a  paradigm  for  reality  as  perceived 
through  the  senses,  a  reality  which  nevertheless  exists  within  a  larger  and  often 
unrecognized  framework  of  Christian  eschatology  and  the  Judgement. 

‘Game-Playing,  Moral  Purpose,  and  the  Structure  of  Pearl ’  ( ChauR 
21.383-403),  by  Michael  Olmert,  although  it  makes  some  good  points,  finally 
demands  the  kind  of  leap  of  faith  that  sceptics  will  not  be  prepared  to  make. 
He  thinks  that  the  structure  of  Pearl  and  its  moral  movement  from  ignorance 
to  understanding  may  have  been  influenced  by,  and  at  least  may  have  suggested, 
a  medieval  board  game.  Possibly  it  did,  but  so  little  is  known  of  these  early 
games  and  their  rules  that  this  reviewer  remains  among  the  sceptics.  A  balanced, 
thorough  article  by  David  Carlson,  ‘The  Pearl- Poet’s  Olympia ’  ( Manuscripta 
181-9),  considers  how  the  author  of  Pearl ,  if  he  used  Boccaccio’s  Olympia 
eclogue  in  his  own  work,  could  have  had  access  to  it.  His  review  of  the 
manuscript  dissemination  of  the  Olympia  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  on 
codicological  grounds  no  good  case  can  be  made  that  the  author  of  Pearl  had 
access  to  it.  Finally,  ‘Blood  in  Pearl'  ( RES  1-13),  by  Hugh  White,  argues  that 
criticism  of  Pearl  to  date  may  have  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  complexity  of 
the  poem’s  treatment  of  the  theme  of  perfection,  for  the  Jerusalem  Lamb  cannot 
be  entirely  encompassed  by  the  unblemished  perfection  of  the  pearl  imagery 
when  the  Lamb’s  perfection  is  violated  (the  Lamb  has  a  bloody  wound).  Thus 
he  believes  that  the  wounded  Lamb  is  brought  against  the  image  of  the  pearl 
to  make  a  case  for  imperfection  against  perfection.  He  considers  that  Pearl, 
therefore,  ‘subtly  celebrates  imperfection  and  the  human  experiences  of  sin  and 
suffering’. 


4.  Piers  Plowman 

A.  V.  C.  Schmidt’s  title,  The  Clerkly  Maker:  Langland’s  Poetic  Art,  explains 
both  the  thesis  and  nature  of  this  important  book.  It  is  a  detailed  discussion, 
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which  Schmidt  rightly  calls  ‘both  analytical  and  descriptive’,  of  Langland’s 
poetic  technique,  written  to  prove  ‘that  Langland  really  cared  about  the 
technique  of  alliterative  verse’.  A  first  chapter  (see  also  the  appendix)  looks 
at  Langland’s  comments  on  the  maker,  both  positive  and  negative,  and  argues 
that  he  believes  clerks  and  makers  have  ‘a  special  responsibility  towards 
language’  and  that  he  himself,  as  ‘clerkly  maker’,  both  dedicated  practitioner- 
poet  and  dedicated  man  of  God,  has  a  dual  responsibility.  The  body  of  the 
book  consists  of  three  chapters  which  analyse  three  main  areas  of  Langland’s 
poetic  art,  versecraft,  diction,  and  wordplay.  Chapter  2  on  versecraft  consists 
mainly  of  a  detailed  and  illuminating  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Langland’s 
alliterative  long  line,  in  which  the  analysis  is  lively  and  always  related  to  a  close 
reading  of  the  text.  What  is  new  is  the  proposal  of  a  ‘mute  stave’,  one  which 
carries  alliteration  but  not  stress.  Though  this  develops,  Schmidt  tells  us,  from 
the  ‘masterly’  Kane-Donaldson  discussion  of  Langland’s  grammatical  words, 
and  particularly  from  Kane’s  later  theory  of  ‘modulation’,  it  takes  issue  with 
them.  This  lengthy  section  leads  on  to  sensitive  and  detailed  readings  of  the 
text  to  illustrate  ably  described  textual  ornaments  such  as  enjambement, 
translinear,  running,  and  contrapuntal  alliteration,  pararhyme,  and  rhyme. 
Chapter  3  on  diction  consists  principally  of  a  discussion  of  Langland’s  Latin 
quotations  from  the  point  of  view  of  Langland  as  poet  and  as  clerk.  Chapter 
4  deals  with  only  one  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  pun,  for  which  Langland  displays 
an  unusual  fondness.  Here  Schmidt  draws  a  distinction,  which  he  himself  admits 
is  frail,  between  pun  and  ‘chime’,  and  attempts,  also  without  complete  success, 
to  identify  homophone  and  polysemy.  Though  Chapter  2  is  the  really  impressive 
chapter,  Schmidt  throughout  demonstrates  his  sensitivity  to  Langland’s  poetry 
and  indeed  to  the  reading  of  poetry  in  general,  but  he  also  demonstrates 
Langland’s  sensitivity  to  the  art  of  poetry  as  well  as  to  the  vocation  of  clerk, 
his  ‘passionate  effort  to  reconcile  his  artistic  with  his  moral  conscience’. 

Although  Schmidt’s  book  is  centred  on  the  B-text,  his  metrical  arguments 
are  based  on  a  study  of  A,  B,  C,  and  Z  and  have  already  been  partially  mooted 
as  defence  of  Z  in  ‘The  Authenticity  of  the  Z-Text  of  Piers  Plowman’  (YW 
56.116).  Hoyt  N.  Duggan  provides  further  support  for  Schmidt’s  arguments 
in  ‘The  Authenticity  of  the  Z-Text  of  Piers  Plowman:  A  Metrical  Examination’ 
( MYE  25-45).  He  agrees  with  Schmidt  that  ‘Langland  indeed  writes  to  a  set 
of  metrical  constraints  significantly  different  from  those  governing  other 
alliterative  poets’.  While  criticizing  some  of  Schmidt’s  individual  conclusions, 
Duggan  offers  detailed  evidence  of  rhythmic  patterning  in  all  four  versions  of 
Piers  Plowman  to  substantiate  both  the  likely  authenticity  of  Z  and  Schmidt’s 
‘T’-type  line.  For  other  work  by  Duggan  on  alliterative  metre,  see  section  2 
above. 

Another  defence  of  the  Z-text  is  undertaken  by  Richard  Firth  Green  in  ‘The 
Lost  Exemplar  of  the  Z-text  of  Piers  Plowman  and  Its  Twenty-Line  Pages’ 
(MYE  307-10).  This  particular  controversy  is  long-standing.  It  goes  back  to 
the  Kane-Donaldson  assertion  in  their  edition  of  the  B-text  (YW 56.88-9)  that 
the  extra  lines  in  the  Z-text  occur  where  multiples  of  twenty  are  wanting  and 
indicate  scribal  restoration  of  a  defective  A-text.  When  A.  G.  Rigg  and  Charlotte 
Brewer  in  their  edition  of  the  Z-text  (YW 64.125-6)  rejected  the  theory,  Kane 
replied  blisteringly  and  listed  the  lines  in  question  (66.142).  Here  Green  subjects 
Kane’s  lines  to  equally  blistering  and  very  thorough  scrutiny,  effectively  leaving 
the  ball  at  the  moment  in  the  Rigg-Brewer  court. 
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On  less  controversial  ground,  James  F.  G.  Weldon  looks  at  The  Structure 
of  Dream  Visions  in  Piers  Plowman’  (MS  254-81)  and  finds  a  division  of  the 
eight  dreams  into  ‘dreams  of  attachment’  (1-3),  ‘dreams  of  detachment  (4-6), 
and  ‘dreams  of  spiritual  advance’  (7  and  8).  Though  Weldon  s  thesis  is  rather 
shaky  and  the  third  group  weakly  argued,  the  detailed  discussions  of  each  dream 
and  its  prologue  as  ‘a  separate  dream  vision  poem’  and  of  the  different  structure 
and  function  of  the  two  dreams-within-a-dream  (absurdly  labelled  ‘DWD’)  are 
of  some  interest.  Moreover,  he  traces  well  what  he  sees  as  a  spiritual  progress, 
‘an  interconnected  sequence  of  dream  vision  poems,  similar  in  some  ways  to 
the  sonnet  sequences  of  the  Renaissance’. 

Gerald  Morgan  has  produced  two  carefully  argued  and  very  useful  studies 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  some  of  Langland’s  personifications.  In  The  Meaning 
of  Kind  Wit,  Conscience,  and  Reason  in  the  First  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ’ 
(MP  84.351-8),  he  differentiates  the  three  terms  precisely  -  Kind  Wit  is  ‘the 
natural  understanding  of  the  first  principles  of  the  speculative  as  well  as  the 
practical  intellect’  (not  a  synonym  of  Reason,  pace  Dunning,  but  Aquinas’ 
synderesis).  Conscience  is  ‘the  application  of  knowledge  to  act’  (distinguished 
by  Aquinas  from  synderesis  and  not  therefore  a  combination  of  the  two,  pace 
Dolan),  and  Reason  stands  ‘not  for  the  faculty  of  intellect  ( pace  both  Dunning 
and  Pearsall)  but  for  the  intellectual  virtue  of  prudence  or  practical  wisdom’. 
The  three  are  therefore  discrete  -  Kind  Wit  appoints  the  end,  and  Reason 
determines  the  means  through  counsel  and  judgment  and  executes  it  through 
command.  Conscience  is  the  fallible  act  of  judgment  that  if  correct  results  in 
the  virtue  of  sound  judgment  or  synesis.  Morgan’s  technique  is  much  the  same, 
and  equally  valuable,  in  ‘Langland’s  Conception  of  Favel,  Guile,  Liar,  and 
False  in  the  First  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ’  (Neophil  626-33).  Again,  he 
demolishes  previous  interpretations  to  show  that  Favel  is  ‘cunning  as 
distinguished  from  duplicity,  and  not  united  with  it’  (Aquinas’  astutia)  and 
that  Guile  is  thus  differentiated  from  Favel  as  duplicity,  Liar  from  Guile  (‘lying 
is  the  intention  to  express  falsehood,  whereas  duplicity  has  the  intention  to 
deceive’),  and  False  from  them  all  as  ‘the  outward  effect  of  Favel  which  is 
brought  into  being  by  means  of  Guile  and  Liar’. 

In  ‘Piers  Plowman  and  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Lawrence:  Composition  and 
Revision  in  Langland’s  Poetry’  ( SP  245-71)  M.  Teresa  Tavormina  makes  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  detailed  knowledge  of  the  C-text  whose  comparative 
neglect  she  deplores.  Examining  two  passages  (11.127-36  and  XVII. 64-71),  both 
of  which  are  additions  to  the  C-text  and  use  St  Lawrence  as  a  counter-example 
to  contemporary  churchmen,  she  presents  detailed  evidence  on  the  sources, 
discusses  the  biblical  contexts  of  the  Passus  II  passage  (‘Providing  concrete 
examples  from  the  calendar  of  saints  seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  part  of 
Langland’s  rhetorical  strategy  in  Anima/Liberum  Arbitrium’s  discourse  on 
charity’),  and  illuminates  the  relevance  of  Lawrence  to  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Ernest  N.  Kaulbach  provides  further  backing  for  Morton  Bloomfield’s 
suggestion  in  Piers  Plowman  as  Fourteenth-Century  Apocalypse  (YW  43.70) 
that  the  ‘vis  imaginativa’  personified  by  Ymaginatif  is  prophetic  and  related 
to  Arabic  theory  of  prophecy.  In  ‘The  “Vis  Imaginativa  Secundum  Avicennam” 
and  the  Naturally  Prophetic  Powers  of  Ymaginatif  in  the  B-Text  of  Piers 
Plowman’  (JEGP  496-514),  a  study  of  Avicenna’s  writings  reveals  that  in  the 
Christian  redactions  of  the  Liber  de  Anima  the  imagination  ‘is  raised  from  a 
sensory,  natural  knowledge  to  a  sensory,  supernatural  knowledge  by  the 
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mechanism  of  inner  and  outer  dreams’,  which  Kaulbach  discusses  in  relation 
to  Piers  Plowman. 

In  ‘Two  Notes  on  Langland’s  Cato:  Piers  Plowman  B  1.88-91;  IV. 20-33’ 
(ELN  25:ii.9-12),  Andrew  Galloway  finds  that  the  problematic  reference  to 
Luke  in  1.88-91  is  in  a  distich  from  ‘Cato’  and  sees  this  passage  and  IV. 20-33 
as  illustrations  of  ‘Langland’s  ability  to  interpenetrate  Cato  and  Christian 
exegesis  in  a  delicate  reconciliation  which  has  not  been  appreciated’. 

Morton  Donner  has  made  an  article  out  of  ‘Agent  Nouns  in  Piers  Plowman ' 
(ChauR  21.374-82).  The  large  number  of  agent  nouns  in  the  A-text  are  not 
unusual  etymologically,  morphologically,  or  semantically,  it  would  seem,  but 
‘Langland’s  penchant  for  agent  nouns  manifests  his  sense  of  man’s  world  as 
a  fair  field  of  folk  busy  at  work,  emphasizing  an  idea  central  to  his  poetic 
conception  by  emphasizing  the  linguistic  forms  which  literally  assert  the  idea’. 
There  are  five  Piers  Plowman  essays  in  honour  of  G.  H.  Russell  in  Medieval 
English  Religious  and  Ethical  Literature,  edited  by  Gregory  Kratzmann  and 
James  Simpson:  ‘The  Warrior  Christ  and  the  Unarmed  Hero’  by  Alison  Finlay, 
‘Long  Will’s  Apology:  A  Translation’  by  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  ‘Remarks  on 
Surviving  Manuscripts  of  Piers  Plowman'  by  A.  I.  Doyle,  ‘The  Role  of  Scientia 
in  Piers  Plowman'  by  James  Simpson,  and  ‘Langland’s  Originality:  The  Christ- 
Knight  and  the  Harrowing  of  Hell’  by  R.  A.  Waldron. 

Three  articles  relevant  to  this  section  in  Stokes  and  Burton  are:  ‘Relatives 
at  the  Court  of  Heaven:  Contrasted  Treatments  of  an  Idea  in  Piers  Plowman 
and  Pearl '  by  Ian  Bishop,  ‘Will’s  Pilgrimage  in  Piers  Plowman  B’  by  Margaret 
E.  Goldsmith,  and  ‘ Piers  Plowman  B. XVIII. 371:  “right  ripe  must”’  by 
Hanneke  Wirtjes.  All  these  will  be  reviewed  in  the  1988  volume. 


5.  Romances 

In  writing  English  Medieval  Romance,  part  of  a  series  of  critical  introductions 
to  major  genres,  W.  R.  J.  Barron  has  been  faced  with  a  large  corpus  of  material 
upon  which  it  is  traditional  to  impose  order,  often  by  reference  to  French 
romance.  To  avoid  this,  he  follows  the  traditional  medieval  classification  of 
Matters  and  argues  throughout  for  an  appreciation  of  English  romance  on  its 
own  terms.  Given  the  nature  of  the  English  corpus,  he  argues,  generic 
characteristics  are  an  unsatisfactory  means  of  analysis  and  it  is  more  profitable 
to  consider  the  English  romances  from  the  point  of  view  of  mode,  in  which 
they  differ  from  (but  are  not  less  worthwhile  than)  the  French  romances.  For 
him  perhaps  the  overriding  characteristic  of  English  romance  is  ‘the  perennial 
tension  between  ideal  and  reality’,  which  is  ably  argued  throughout  the  book. 
After  an  initial  chapter  defining  romance,  succeeding  chapters  treat  the  evolution 
of  European  romance  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  Vulgate  Cycle,  form, 
audience,  definition  and  classification  of  English  romance,  and  the  Matter  of 
England  ( Horn  and  Havelok  to  Gamelyn )  before  launching  into  the  three  great 
Matters  of  France  (an  interesting  discussion  on  epic  and  romance),  Rome,  and 
Britain,  and  a  penultimate  chapter  which  sweeps  any  leftovers  into  a  Matter 
of  Romance.  Barron  explains  the  critique  of  his  approach  admirably  but  dealing 
with  each  romance  in  turn  necessarily  involves  a  somewhat  standard  approach. 
This  is  perhaps  what  makes  the  book,  though  scholarly,  finely  written,  and 
extremely  useful  (there  is  an  excellent  bibliography),  less  of  a  pleasure  to  read 
than  Barron’s  usual  writing. 
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Like  Ray  Barron,  Carol  Fewster  is  dissatisfied  with  previous  ways  of  looking 
at  Middle  English  romances  but,  unlike  him,  she  investigates  new  approaches 
within  the  area  of  genre.  Despite  the  title,  Traditionality  and  Genre  in  Middle 
English  Romance,  she  deals  only  with  three  romances,  Amis  and  Amiloun,  Guy 
of  Warwick,  and  the  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre.  The  three  are,  however,  linked 
textually  and  serve  as  excellent  material  for  her  exploration  of  why  romances 
deliberately  evoke  tradition  and  genre.  An  initial  chapter  discusses  such  generic 
signals  in  style  and  structure  and  suggests  that  the  prologues  to  romances  are 
‘deliberate  generic  signals,  growing  more  sophisticated  rather  than  diminishing 
with  time’.  Part  of  the  difference  between  English  and  French  romance  is  that 
English  romance  was  written  at  the  end  of  a  long  tradition.  Chapter  2  investigates 
style,  largely  in  relation  to  Amis  and  Amiloun  (‘Amis  directs  attention  towards 
this  romance’s  own  style  and  structure,  as  shared  with  romance’),  Chapter  3 
looks  at  structure  in  Guy  and  identifies  that  romance’s  traditionality,  and 
Chapter  4  traces  the  development  of  Guy  as  a  romance  which  ‘encode(s)  a 
literary  traditionalism’.  In  the  Squyr,  ‘all  the  ideas  advanced  so  far  about  the 
workings  of  romance  are  challenged’  by  a  romance  which  ‘seems  both  to  recall 
and  to  move  away  from  Middle  English  romance’.  Investigating  both  tendencies, 
she  argues  that  it  is  neither  parody  nor  burlesque  but  ‘meta-narrative  -  it  is 
about  narrativity’.  Fewster  presents  her  case  extremely  well;  her  style  is 
sophisticated  and  the  book  has  none  of  the  usual  failings  of  the  adapted  Ph.D. 
thesis.  It  is  an  important  first  book. 

Unfortunately,  that  cannot  be  said  of  Arthur  of  England.  This  is  a  perverse 
and  self-contradictory  book.  Christopher  Dean’s  aim  would  seem  a  simple  one, 
‘to  determine  how  Arthur  was  regarded  in  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods’ 
by  historians  (Chapter  1),  by  writers  on  chivalry  (Chapter  2),  by  the  man  in 
the  street  (Chapter  3),  and  in  literature  of  the  time  (Chapters  4-7),  but  it  is 
complicated  by  his  determination  to  prove  that  the  interest  in  Arthur  during 
these  periods  has  been  exaggerated  and  that  ‘in  fact,  both  his  influence  and 
popularity  were  relatively  modest’.  Pages  of  information  on  Arthur’s  influence 
and  popularity  (some  of  it  useful)  tend  to  be  followed  by  a  single  sentence  of 
dogmatic  denial  of  their  validity.  Dean  frequently  confuses  what  should  be  two 
separate  issues,  whether  Arthur  was  popular  and  whether  he  was  believed  in. 
He  is  frequently  simplistic,  crass,  or  even  ignorant  in  his  comments.  His  chapter 
on  ‘Arthurian  References  in  Non-Arthurian  Literature’  deals  with  authors  ‘who 
were  not  sufficiently  attracted  to  the  subject  to  want  to  write  specifically 
Arthurian  stories’.  It  is  typical  of  the  book  that  it  should  state  in  its  preface 
that  ‘most  of  the  writers  and  scholars  in  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods 
paid  no  attention  to  (Arthur)  at  all’  and  should  end  with  the  sentence:  ‘today, 
enthusiasm  for  King  Arthur  and  his  knights  as  subjects  for  new  works  of  popular 
fiction  is  as  strong  again  as  it  ever  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.’ 

Joanne  A.  Rice’s  1955-85  bibliography  of  Middle  English  romance  is  intended 
to  continue  the  bibliography  of  the  revised  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle 
English,  which  is  complete  only  to  1955  (but  see  Jean  E.  Jost’s  similar  work 
for  ten  Arthurian  romances  (YW  67.152)).  She  includes  all  American 
publications  and  ‘as  many  foreign  publications  as  I  could’.  This  very  useful 
work  is  divided  into  Verse  Romances  (fourteen  general  categories  followed  by 
alphabetically  arranged  romances  from  ‘Alliterative  Alexander  Fragments’  to 
Ywain  and  Gawairi)  and  Prose  Romances  (three  general  categories  and  then 
Arthur  of  Little  Britain  to  William  of  Palerne).  Each  section  deals  with  editions 
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and  criticism  (including  dissertations)  and  provides  a  commendably  full 
summary  of  the  contents  and  argument  of  each  item.  She  omits  ballads,  Malory, 
and  Chaucer  and  provides  for  Gawain  only  post-Andrews/Waldron  criticism 
and  for  Caxton  only  works  directly  relevant  to  romance. 

To  turn  to  specific  romances,  Havelok  has  been  long  overdue  for  re-editing 
and  G.  V.  Smithers  has  completed  the  task  in  exemplary  fashion.  This  is  a 
meticulous  edition  of  the  type  that  Skeat  himself,  of  whom  Smithers  speaks 
warmly,  would  recognize  and  approve.  The  introduction  deals  with  the 
manuscripts,  sources,  ‘what  //is  about’,  date  (Smithers  disagrees  with  recent 
early  datings),  versification,  language  (a  most  conservative  analysis,  based  on 
words  established  by  rhyme,  and  with  only  brief  reference  to  Angus  McIntosh). 
There  is  a  select  bibliography,  largely  of  primary  sources,  the  commentary  is 
thorough,  and  the  glossary  is  extremely  detailed.  One  might  here  point  out  that 
Kevin  Gosling’s  note  on  ‘  “Sewere”  in  Havelok  784’  {N&Q  151),  which  suggests 
that  ‘were’  in  that  line  is  a  cognate  of  ON  ver,  is  largely  corroborated  by  Smithers 
(see  p.  112,  note  to  1.  785). 

Another  edition  which  might  be  mentioned  here  is  Gawain  on  Marriage,  in 
which  A.  G.  Rigg  edits  and  translates  a  popular  Latin  anti-matrimonial  satire 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  is  a  very  thorough  edition 
(Rigg  investigates  all  fifty-five  manuscripts  and  is  fond  of  stemmata)  of  a  rather 
slight  work  and  the  eye-catching  title  is  misleading  (‘we  are  not  dealing  with 
the  “real”  Gawain  but  with  a  fictitious  young  man  contemplating  matrimony’). 
Rigg’s  en  face  verse  translation,  which  ‘attempts  to  capture  the  light-hearted 
tone’,  is  very  lively  and  matches  the  jolly  cover  (a  misericord  of  a  wife  beating 
her  husband). 

Chretien  is  a  much  less  peripheral  author  than  Rigg’s,  and  D.  D.  R.  Owen 
has  re-translated  his  romances  for  Everyman.  The  previous  translation  by 
W.  W.  Comfort  dated  from  1914,  although  Owen  had  added  an  introduction 
and  notes  (both  rather  brief)  to  the  1974  edition.  Here  they  remain  intact,  though 
the  unfinished  Perceval  has  been  added  to  the  volume  and  Owen  includes  details 
of  that  in  the  introduction.  Although  he  confesses  that  his  translations  ‘incline 
towards  the  literal’  in  order  to  be  most  useful  as  a  student  crib,  they  read  well; 
certainly  these  days  much  better  than  Comfort’s  archaic  and  winsome  prose 
(though  Owen  himself  is  generous  about  his  predecessor).  For  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  read  them  as  a  crib,  his  retention  of  Chretien’s  tenses  will  prove 
most  disconcerting,  but  otherwise  the  translation  is  welcome.  Also  on  Chretien, 
Keith  Busby  in  ‘Chretien  de  Troyes  English’d’  ( Neophil  596-613)  investigates 
Ywain  and  Gawain  and  Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  the  only  two  adaptations  of 
his  work  surviving  in  Middle  English.  Busby  scrutinizes  the  work  of  the  adapters 
in  comparison  with  their  source  and  finds  that  they  were  writing  for  a  male- 
orientated  and  conservative  society.  An  investigation  of  epic  characteristics, 
using  Hans  Robert  Jauss’s  four  modalities,  suggests  that  the  adaptations  change 
Chretien’s  romances  into  epic-romances.  Still  on  French  studies,  it  may  be  noted 
that  eleven  Arthurian  essays  are  included  in  a  Festschrift  for  Kenneth  Varty, 
edited  by  Peter  V.  Davies  and  Angus  J.  Kennedy. 

The  aim  of  Lawrence  M.  Clopper’s  article  on  ‘The  Form  of  Romance  and 
the  Resolution  of  Theological  Issues’  (M&H  119-46)  is  ‘to  describe  the 
conditions  under  which  romance  could  become  a  vehicle  for  the  resolution  of 
philosophic  and  theological  problems’.  He  analyses  the  similarities  between 
history  and  romance,  whose  language  and  style  may  differ  but  whose  structures 
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and  aims,  he  argues,  are  linked.  Romance  is  historical  narrative  and,  like  history, 
can  be  used  as  a  ‘vehicle  for  the  resolution  of  philosophic  and  theological 
problems’.  So  far,  so  good.  But  unfortunately  Clopper  is  not  so  good  in  the 
application  of  his  theory  and  his  investigation  of  these  problems  in  Troilus  and 
Gawain  is  lightweight  and  superficial. 

In  'Sir  Landevale  25ff. :  A  Possible  Reconstruction’  (MP  300-2),  James  Noble 
criticizes  A.  J.  Bliss’s  conjectural  line  after  line  124  of  the  poem  and  offers 
a  tentative  but  likely  reconstruction  of  a  three-line  gap. 

Finally  I  will  mention  a  1986  verse  translation  of  The  Stanzaic  Morte  Arthur 
(UPA)  by  Sharon  Kahn,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  see. 


6.  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  Hoccleve 

This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  A  Concordance  to  John  Gower’s 
‘Confessio  Amantis’  by  J.  D.  Pickles  and  J.  L.  Dawson;  it  is  a  massive, 
computerized  undertaking  whose  results  are  compressed  into  a  surprisingly 
portable  volume.  Macaulay’s  text  of  the  poem  has  been  ‘taken  as  given’,  which 
may  arouse  some  controversy,  but  must  have  been  the  obvious  pragmatic  choice. 
Major  variants  (defined  by  the  editors  as  ‘those  English  passages  occasioned 
by  authorial  revision’)  are  also  included,  so  that  the  volume  functions  more 
or  less  as  a  concordance  to  all  of  Macaulay’s  three  recensions  of  the  poem, 
although  the  arbitrariness  with  which  these  variants  are  selected  may  disquiet. 
For  the  main  text  a  concordance,  a  vocabulary  (with  numbers  of  occurrences), 
a  reverse  vocabulary  (to  permit  location  of  rhyme  words),  and  a  statistical 
ranking  list  are  supplied;  for  the  ‘variant’  text  a  concordance,  a  vocabulary, 
and  a  reverse  vocabulary.  Appendixes  comprise  a  concordance  to  words  of 
highest  frequency  ( Al ,  Alle,  Love,  Man);  sample  citations  of  the  remaining 
frequently  used  words  (forty-five  in  all,  cited  between  656  and  9,125  times, 
and  represented  here,  for  some  unspecified  reason,  by  146  citations  each);  a 
rhyming  index  of  both  texts,  and  an  index  of  capitalized  words.  A  brief 
introduction  describes  the  methods  by  which  the  material  was  compiled,  and 
signals  some  of  the  points  which  it  highlights  (the  index  of  rhymes,  for  instance, 
clearly  documents  ‘Gower’s  fondness  for  rimes  riches’).  While  the  compilers 
evidently  have  no  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  recent  Gower  scholarship, 
their  labours  have  nonetheless  produced  a  rich  and  indispensable  tool. 

Peter  Nicholson  presents  more  of  his  findings  about  the  textual  history  of 
Gower’s  poems  in  ‘Poet  and  Scribe  in  the  Manuscripts  of  Gower’s  Confessio 
Amantis ’  (in  Pearsall),  investigating  what  can  be  determined  about  Gower’s 
supervision  of  the  copying,  and  what  might  be  the  relationship  between  the 
different  forms  of  the  poem  as  it  now  exists.  The  amalgam  of  different  layers 
of  text  in  Bodleian  MS  Fairfax  3,  used  by  Macaulay  as  most  representative 
of  Gower’s  final  intentions,  and  generally  taken  to  constitute  evidence  of 
authorial  revision,  in  fact  has  no  special  status  and  may  result  in  part  from 
attempts  at  commercial  refurbishment.  Nicholson  posits  a  correction  of 
Macaulay’s  dating  of  the  Stafford  MS  and  so  demolishes  its  status  as  the  earliest 
known  copy  of  the  so-called  second  recension  of  the  poem.  Far  from  illustrating 
changes  in  Gower’s  intentions,  ‘the  “recensions”  are  versions  that  were 
assembled  in  response  to  some  immediate  need,  and  then  happen  to  have  been 
recopied’. 

Nicholson’s  scepticism  does  not  trouble  Robert  F.  Yeager,  who  argues,  in 
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‘English,  Latin,  and  the  Text  as  “Other”:  The  Page  as  Sign  in  the  Work  of 
John  Gower’  (Text  251-67),  that  the  physical  design  of  the  early  Confessio 
manuscripts  conveys  its  own  meaning.  Gower  speaks  in  three  voices,  he  claims: 
those  of  the  English  text,  the  Latin  hexameter  headings  (which  remind  us  of 
the  fictiveness  of  the  English),  and  the  marginal  lines  of  Latin  prose  (which 
permit  periodic  distillation  of  meaning).  He  concludes  that  manuscripts,  ‘in 
Gower’s  hands  at  least  .  .  .  could  join  an  enfolding  realm  of  the  meaningful; 
they  could,  in  short,  become  signs’.  In  a  more  substantial  piece,  entitled  ‘Pax 
Poetica:  On  the  Pacifism  of  Chaucer  and  Gower’  (SAC  97-121),  Yeager 
investigates  the  apparent  contradictions  in  Gower’s  attitude  to  warfare.  The 
Mir our  de  I’homme  supports  Edward  Ill’s  French  campaign,  and  together  with 
parts  of  the  Vox  Clamantis  and  Confessio  appears  to  condone  the  killing  of 
pagans  in  crusades.  But  elsewhere  in  these  two  latter  poems,  and  in  In  Praise 
of  Peace,  Gower  criticizes  battle.  For  Yeager,  the  explanation  lies  in  Gower’s 
response  to  current  events,  and  in  his  increasing  difficulty  in  finding  the  ‘just 
cause’  which  could  legitimate  warfare.  Book  III  of  the  Confessio  illustrates 
the  ‘profound  division  in  Gower’s  own  heart’.  Chaucer’s  attitudes  are  even 
harder  to  assess,  but  the  pacifist  leanings  of  some  of  his  friends,  and  his  own 
opinions,  as  they  can  be  located  in  the  Retractions  and  his  additions  to  Melibee, 
suggest  that  ‘his  preference  for  peace  seems  permanent,  if  inchoate’. 

Hugh  White  amasses  evidence  to  support  ‘The  Naturalness  of  Amans’  Love 
in  Confessio  Amantis’  (MAE  316-22),  demonstrating  that  Gower  ‘stresses 
Nature’s  power  to  overwhelm  man  with  amorous  feelings’  and  that  ‘there 
appears  to  be  no  age  after  which  this  power  ceases  to  operate’.  Critics 
are  sometimes  misled  by  the  relationship  between  Nature  and  Reason,  and 
believe  Nature  to  be  a  force  only  for  good.  Discussing  the  relationship 
between  Chaucer’s  Man  of  Law’s  Tale  and  Gower’s  tales  of  Constance 
and  of  Apollonius,  in  ‘  “Unkynde  abhomynaciouns”  in  Chaucer  and  Gower’ 
( Parergon  94-102),  Peter  Goodall  concentrates  on  the  Man  of  Law’s 
over-energetic  attempts  to  suppress  the  incest  theme  in  his  tale.  Gower  is 
more  open  about  the  ‘kinde  love’  between  father  and  daughter  in  the  Constance 
story,  and  links  it  to  the  tale  of  Apollonius  by  using  almost  the  same 
words  to  describe  the  reunions  which  conclude  both  tales.  Following  Trivet, 
both  Chaucer  and  Gower  excise  the  incest  scene  which  begins  many  versions 
of  the  Constance  story;  Gower  perhaps  did  so  because  incest  was  to  be  treated 
in  greater  depth  later  in  the  work.  A  chapter  of  Michael  D.  Cherniss’s  Boethian 
Apocalypse  is  also  devoted  to  the  Confessio,  and  focuses  on  the  relationship 
between  Amans  and  Genius,  and  Gower’s  ‘Christianization’  of  Boethian 
patterns  and  themes. 

In  a  finely  conceived  and  executed  discussion  of  ‘John  Gower’s  Vox  Clamantis 
and  the  Medieval  Idea  of  Place’  ( SP  134-58),  Kurt  Olsson  explores  Gower’s 
development  of  ideas  of  ‘place’  as  part  of  his  strategy  in  the  Vox  (and  its 
revisions)  ‘to  free  the  age  from  the  “comun  drede”  that  pervades  it’.  Book 
I  locates  a  specific  voice  (‘vox  clamantis  in  deserto’,  the  speaker)  in  a  specific 
time  and  place:  England  in  1381.  Books  III  to  VI  extend  the  field  of  reference 
by  connecting  the  individual  to  his  social  context.  Book  VII  moves  on  to  man’s 
spiritual  location.  As  the  ‘places’  expand  and  change,  so  do  the  notions  of  justice 
associated  with  each  of  them.  Furthermore,  Gower’s  structure  utilizes  rhetorical 
models  based  on  distinctiones  or  organizing  principles  which  can  in  themselves 
constitute  ‘places’  of  a  sort. 
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Two  important  articles  on  Hoccleve  appear  in  Pearsall’s  Manuscripts  and 
Texts.  Judith  A.  Jefferson  investigates  ‘The  Hoccleve  Holographs  and 
Hoccleve’s  Metrical  Practice’,  looking  particularly  at  syllable  count  and  stress 
patterns.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  she  finds  evidence  that  Hoccleve  ‘intended 
to  write  decasyllabic  verse’,  and  employed  a  variety  of  techniques  to  do  so. 
Stress  patterns  prove  harder  to  quantify,  and  Hoccleve  may  have  paid  more 
attention  to  syllable  count,  but  there  are  indications  that  he  aimed  at  a  regular 
iambic  rhythm.  Jefferson’s  researches  also  suggest  ‘very  definitely’  that  Hoccleve 
expected  final  -e  to  be  pronounced. 

In  the  same  volume  D.  C.  Greetham  offers  ‘Challenges  of  Theory  and  Practice 
in  the  Editing  of  Hoccleve’s  Regement  of  Princes’ ,  discussing  the  theoretical 
implications  of  the  project  in  which  he  is  currently  involved  (see  YW  66. 147).  He 
reviews  the  range  of  possibilities  open  to  would-be  editors  of  the  Regement  (extant 
in  over  forty  manuscripts,  none  a  holograph),  and  describes  the  procedures  of 
his  own  team  who  have  opted  to  reconstruct  an  auctorial  ideolect  (and  so  the 
Regement  accidentals)  from  holographs  of  Hoccleve’s  other  poems.  A  number 
of  figures  and  appendixes  illustrate  their  computer-aided  activities.  The  article 
fairly  bristles  with  references  to  different  kinds  of  editorial  endeavour,  and 
constitutes  a  dense  and  energetic  report  on  the  state  of  the  art.  The  premises  of 
the  projected  edition  are  controversial,  but  Greetham  is  direct  about  their 
implications.  A  fellow  labourer,  Marcia  Smith  Marzec,  discusses  ‘Scribal 
Emendation  in  Some  Later  Manuscripts  of  Hoccleve’s  Regiment  of  Princes’ 
( AEB  41-51),  summarizing  some  of  the  physical  and  linguistic  features  of  the 
manuscripts,  and  illustrating  instances  in  which  scribes  have  apparently  modernized 
the  text.  In  ‘The  Latin  Marginalia  of  The  Regiment  of  Princes  as  an  Aid  to 
Stemmatic  Analysis’  {Text  269-84)  she  first  sets  out  some  of  the  problems  of  using 
‘separative  and  conjunctive  errors  as  a  procedure  for  stemmatic  analysis’  and  on 
the  basis  of  a  trial  collation  suggests  a  tentative  model  of  affiliations  between 
extant  texts.  But  the  relationships  between  the  English  texts  and  the  Latin 
marginalia  are  not  always  consistent:  a  scribe  might  have  used  one  (or  more) 
exemplars  for  the  English  portions  of  the  text,  and  another  (if  not  several)  for  the 
Latin.  Such  procedures  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  ‘leap-frogging’  copying 
methods  which  seem  to  have  been  current  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Lydgate  receives  little  specific  attention  this  year,  beyond  Judith  Ting’s  note 
on  Lydgate  and  Dunbar  (see  section  7).  But  David  Lawton  takes  a  new  look 
at  his  general  context,  in  the  baldly  titled  ‘Dullness  and  the  Fifteenth  Century’ 
{ELH  761-99).  Lawton  argues  that  detractors  of  fifteenth-century  poetry  are 
generally  blinded  by  their  search  for  ‘bourgeois  individualism’:  were  they  to 
respect  instead  the  manner  in  which  the  period  ‘authoritatively  consolidates 
the  public  voice  and  role  of  English  poetry’  they  might  perceive  the  value  of 
its  moral  rectitude  and  the  specificity  of  some  of  its  historically  directed 
comment.  Illustrating  his  thesis  with  quotations  from  Hoccleve,  Lydgate,  Ashby, 
Bokenham,  et  ai,  he  concludes  that  ‘the  impressively  homogeneous  public  voice 
of  fifteenth-century  poetry  was  engaged  in  .  .  .  constructing  a  public  sphere 
parallel  to  and  connected  with  the  structures  of  power’.  Some  points  in  the 
argument  seem  contradictory  (‘the  intimate  sphere  of  family  and  household’ 
proves  difficult  to  accommodate)  or  unsupported  by  the  facts  (the  evident 
readership  for  some  of  the  cited  works  hardly  matches  claims  for  their 
significance  to  ‘the  public  sphere’),  but  Lawton’s  polemic,  and  his  well-chosen 
illustrations,  make  for  stimulating  reading. 
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7.  Middle  Scots  Poetry 

The  year’s  most  significant  contribution  to  this  field  is  an  edition  of  Longer 
Scottish  Poems,  Vol.  I,  1375-1650,  by  Priscilla  Bawcutt  and  Felicity  Riddy. 
Much  of  the  volume  (the  first  in  a  series)  is  taken  up  with  poems  relevant  to 
this  chapter,  and  the  editors  have  included  a  generously  comprehensive  selection 
of  whole  works  and  substantial  extracts,  signalling  regretfully  the  omissions 
forced  by  reasons  of  space:  devotional  and  didactic  writing,  mainly.  ‘Longer’ 
poems  are  defined  as  those  exceeding  two  hundred  lines  (although  one  or  two 
exceptions  are  made)  and  are  illustrated  by  extracts  from  Barbour’s  Bruce,  The 
Kingis  Quair,  Haye’s  Bulk  of  King  Alexander  the  Conquerour,  and  Douglas’s 
Eneados;  representative  selections  from  the  works  of  Henryson  ( The  Two  Mice-, 
The  Lion  and  the  Mouse-,  The  Fox,  the  Wolf  and  the  Cadger,  The  Testament 
of  Cresseid)  and  Dunbar  (The  Thrissill  and  the  Rois;  The  Goldyn  Targe;  The 
Tretis  of  the  Twa  Mariit  Wemen  and  the  Wedo);  and  the  whole  of  The  Taill 
of  Rauf  Coilyear  and  Holland’s  Buke  of  the  Howlat.  Each  text  comes  with 
a  brief  introduction  and  bibliography,  generous  glossing  (on  the  same  page), 
and  notes  (some  of  which  contain  valuable  new  material,  as  for  instance  on 
the  chronology  of  events  recalled  in  The  Kingis  Quair,  11.  138-43,  and  on  various 
textual  cruxes).  With  a  welcome  crossing  of  the  usual  chronological  boundaries, 
a  general  introduction  discusses  features  of  historical,  cultural,  and  linguistic 
interest  throughout  the  period  surveyed,  and  the  editors  provide  an  up-to-date 
and  useful  list  of  further  reading.  This  sound  and  attractively  presented 
anthology  will  please  both  new  readers  and  those  in  search  of  scholarly  meat. 

Henryson  is  further  served  by  two  editions,  one  new,  and  the  other  a  valuable 
adaptation.  In  Robert  Henryson:  The  Poems  Denton  Fox  presents  all  the  texts 
and  critical  apparatus  collected  in  his  definitive  edition  of  1981  (YW  63.85), 
but  reduces  the  size  and  price  of  the  volume  by  radically  pruning  the 
introduction,  notes,  and  glossary.  Nonetheless,  opportunity  has  been  found 
to  incorporate  a  few  textual  emendations  and  to  report  the  existence  of  two 
fragmentary  witnesses  to  The  Testament  of  Cresseid  which  were  not  noted  in 
the  fuller  edition.  The  notes  are  primarily  designed  to  ‘make  it  easy  to  read 
Henryson  accurately’  and  to  this  end  have  been  shorn  of  what  Fox  drily  terms 
the  ‘miscellaneous  learning  and  surreptitious  literary  criticism’  of  the  larger 
volume,  but  they  remain  an  unexpected  pleasure,  full  of  information  and  wit, 
and  they  still  incorporate  a  brief  discussion  of  the  sources  of  each  poem.  The 
shrunken  glossary  (reduced  from  eighty-five  to  twenty-one  pages)  retains  line 
numbers  ‘where  they  might  be  helpful’.  All  in  all,  this  edition  admirably  respects 
both  the  texts  and  the  reader’s  needs. 

An  edition  and  prose  translation  of  the  Fables  provided  by  George  D.  Gopen 
is  aimed  more  directly  at  those  who  wish  for  a  quick  read.  Textual  apparatus 
is  supplied  (like  Fox,  Gopen  bases  his  text  on  the  Bassandyne  print)  but  is 
relegated  to  the  end  of  the  book,  and  the  reader  is  supplied  not  with  a  glossary 
but  with  a  combination  of  a  prose  translation  (arranged  to  face  the  text)  and 
some  brief  annotations.  The  translation  is  serviceable  enough,  professedly 
informed  by  a  wish  that  ‘textual  accuracy  should  be  preferred  to  superior  artistic 
effect  wherever  the  two  come  into  conflict’,  and  Gopen  has  devoted  some 
thought  to  conveying  a  sense  of  Henryson’s  rhythmic  and  stylistic  modulations. 
He  has  some  difficulty  striking  a  balance  between  the  archaic  or  obscure  (1.  529, 
‘claw  oure  breik’  is  rendered  as  ‘claw  our  breach’,  for  example)  and  the  jauntily 
idiomatic  (1.  217,  ‘For  landis  have  we  nane  in  propertie’  as  ‘for  we  own  no 
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real  estate’),  and  troubling  errors  and  unwarranted  insertions  (as  at  11.  55,  156, 
432)  rather  undermine  the  overall  reliability  of  the  translation:  but  the  mere 
existence  of  this  volume  is  bound  to  entice  readers  who  would  otherwise  be 
deterred  by  what  appear  the  rebarbative  qualities  of  Henryson’s  ‘Inglis’.  And 
Gopen’s  edition,  unlike  Fox’s,  does  have  a  lengthy  and  stimulating  introduction, 
which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  structural  significance  of  the  complete 
sequence  of  fables  (distinguishing  ‘synthetic’,  ‘climactic’,  and  ‘concentric’ 
symmetries),  along  with  a  useful  appendix  which  analyses  Henryson’s  references 
to  proverbs.  The  bibliography  lists  modern  editions  and  studies,  and  no  less 
than  nineteen  doctoral  dissertations. 

Eugenie  R.  Freed  might  have  profited  from  such  bibliographical  zeal  in 
preparing  ‘  “Ane  Mirour  Mak  of  Me”:  Robert  Henryson’s  Testament  of 
Cresseid  as  a  ‘‘Mirour”  of  Mortality’  ( UES  1-6),  in  which  she  summarizes 
the  Testament  and  sets  it  in  the  context  of  the  putrescence  of  the  ‘waning’ 
Middle  Ages.  Her  theme,  that  Henryson  ‘implies  that  true  beauty  lies  in  integrity, 
true  health  in  the  preservation  of  good  faith’,  is  reasonable  enough,  but  the 
article  takes  too  much  on  trust  (that  Henryson  visited  the  sick  of  St  Leonard’s 
Hospital,  Dunfermline,  for  instance),  and  is  uninformed  by  any  important 
recent  reappraisals  of  Henryson’s  life  and  times.  Michael  D.  Cherniss’s 
account  of  the  Testament  in  Boethian  Apocalypse  argues  that  both  the  narrator 
and  Cresseid  are  offered  visionary  experiences  which  include  lessons 
about  the  temporal  world,  but  that  only  the  latter  learns  from  them.  A  brief 
note  by  Thomas  D.  Hill,  ‘  ‘‘Hirundines  Habent  Quidem  Prescium”:  Why 
Henryson’s  ‘‘Preaching  of  a  Swallow”  Is  Preached  by  a  Swallow’  (ScLJ(S) 
26.30-1),  adduces  evidence  from  Isidore  of  Seville  that  swallows  can  foretell 
the  future. 

Dunbar  features  in  several  articles.  Florence  H.  Ridley,  in  ‘The  Literary 
Relations  of  William  Dunbar’  (among  the  proceedings  of  the  1983  Aachen 
conference,  edited  by  W.-D.  Bald  and  H.  Weinstock,  but  only  recently  received), 
argues  for  Dunbar’s  European  rather  than  Chaucerian  connections,  pointing 
out  that  over  fifty  of  his  eighty-two  or  eighty-three  authentic  poems  are  ‘in 
French  patterns  of  stanza,  rhythm  and  rime  never  employed  by  Chaucer.  Or 
at  least,  not  in  any  of  his  poems  known  to  have  survived.’  Her  provision  of 
biographical  details  to  support  claims  for  Dunbar’s  knowledge  of  France, 
Burgundy,  and  Flanders  evaporates  into  speculation  about  his  ‘character’,  as 
compared  with  that  of  Villon,  but  the  discussion  of  the  forms  and  modes  of 
their  writing  is  secure  and  well  illustrated,  and  her  description  of  Dunbar  as 
a  ‘Scots  Rhetoriqueur’  convincing.  The  relationship  between  ‘Chaucer  and  the 
Middle  Scots  Poets’  (SSL  44-59)  is  also  treated  by  Walter  Scheps,  who  notes 
the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  Chaucer  canon  as  it  was  perceived  in  fifteenth- 
century  Scotland,  and  the  probability  that  Chaucer’s  influence  was  mediated 
through  the  works  of  other  writers.  His  dyspeptic  opinions  on  the  traditions 
of  English  writing  after  Chaucer  are  perhaps  overstated,  but  a  plea  for  detailed 
documentation  of  Chaucer’s  undoubted  ‘substantive  and  stylistic’  influence  on 
Scottish  writing  is  well  directed. 

David  V.  Harrington’s  ‘The  “Wofull  Prisonnere”  in  Dunbar’s  Goldyn  Targe' 
(SSL  173-82)  offers  ‘a  defence  of  the  poem  as  a  careful  representation  of  a 
difficult  emotional  experience’:  that  of  ‘being  aroused  unwillingly  to  a  longing 
for  love  and  then  finding  no-one  who  will  reciprocate  or  satisfy  such  desire’. 
The  personifications  appearing  in  the  dream  are  significant  not  in  themselves, 
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but  rather  for  their  ‘participation  in  a  group  activity’  which  provokes  in  the 
narrator  responses  at  once  willing  and  wary.  That  their  interaction  ‘expands 
the  thematic  range  of  love  poetry’,  however,  seems  debatable:  what  of  The 
Parliament  of  Fowls' ?  Harrington’s  case  needs  to  be  more  clearly  and  fully 
articulated. 

Deanna  Delmar  Evans’s  ‘Ambivalent  Artifice  in  Dunbar’s  The  Thrissill  and 
the  Rois’  { SSL  95-105)  argues  against  the  same  critical  commonplace  which 
Harrington  also  rebuts:  the  apparently  sterile  artificiality  of  Dunbar’s  dream 
worlds.  For  Evans,  the  loveliness  of  the  world  evoked  ‘gilds  over  the  harsher 
reality  of  contemporary  political  and  social  life’  in  such  a  deliberate  and 
exaggerated  way  as  to  bring  it  to  our  attention;  the  undercutting  of  heraldic 
and  aureate  images  by  ‘colloquial’  interruptions  furthers  this  creation  of  multiple 
meanings.  The  freshness  of  the  sluggish  narrator’s  morning  visitor  in  this  poem 
may  have  a  literary  precedent,  according  to  Judith  Ting,  in  ‘Dunbar’s  Thrissill 
and  the  Rois:  A  Note  on  the  Influence  of  Lydgate’s  Reson  and  Sensuallyte’ 
( N&Q  182-3).  Ting  also  offers  ‘A  Reappraisal  of  William  Dunbar’s  Dregy’ 
(ScLJ i.  19-36),  in  which  she  takes  issue  with  critics  who  read  too  grave  a  moral 
purpose  into  the  poem.  The  Dregy  needs  to  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the 
liturgical  year,  to  whose  ceremonies  it  refers  (Ting  points  out  here  Dunbar’s 
use  of  the  Commendatio  Animae  in  addition  to  the  Officium  Defunctis),  but 
its  echoes  are  witty  and  parodic  ones,  complex  but  not  overpowering,  and  are 
designed  to  serve  the  needs  of  ‘courtly  game’. 

In  ‘The  Relationship  of  Syntax  and  Semantics  in  Three  Poems  of  William 
Dunbar’  ( FCS  165-73)  Pamela  K.  Shaffer  investigates  elements  beneath  the 
surface  of  Dunbar’s  language,  applying  a  transformational-generative  model 
of  grammar  to  poems  written  in  what  she  distinguishes  as  three  styles:  ‘low’ 
{In  Secreit  Place)-,  ‘high’  {The  Thrissill  and  the  Rois),  and  ‘middle’  {Timor  Mortis 
Conturbat  Me).  In  the  first  of  these  man  (or  rather  woman)  is  active;  in  the 
second  there  is  a  move  from  the  world  of  man  as  agent  to  man  as  patient;  and 
in  the  third  death  takes  the  active  role  while  man  remains  thoroughly  passive. 
Shaffer’s  statement  that  ‘the  analysis  of  role  types  offers  another  means  by 
which  to  differentiate  Dunbar’s  styles’  seems  rather  sweeping  in  the  face  of 
so  little  evidence. 

A  clutch  of  articles  on  specific  points  of  linguistic  usage  makes  enjoyable 
reading.  Alasdair  A.  MacDonald,  in  ‘William  Dunbar,  Mediaeval 
Cosmography,  and  the  Alleged  First  Reference  to  the  New  World  in  English 
Literature’  {ES  377-91),  speculates  on  the  lexical  and  semantic  changes 
occasioned  by  geographical  discoveries  and  technical  innovations.  Taking  as 
his  point  of  departure  Dunbar’s  reference  in  This  waverand  warldis  wretchidnes 
to  ‘the  new  fund  Yle’,  usually  accepted  to  indicate  Newfoundland  and  so  to 
constitute  the  first  known  English  literary  allusion  to  the  New  World, 
MacDonald  explores  the  further  network  of  geographical  references  in  this  and 
other  contemporary  Scottish  poems,  attempting  to  reconstruct  what  Dunbar’s 
image  of  the  world  might  have  been.  En  route  he  dispenses  much  absorbing 
information  about  cosmography,  and  proposes  some  likely  textual  emendations. 
He  concludes  that  mental  ‘world  pictures’  did  not  habitually  include  a  fourth 
continent  until  much  later  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  ‘Dunbar:  New  Light  on 
Some  Old  Words’  (in  The  Nuttis  Schell,  edited  by  Caroline  Macafee  and  Iseabail 
Macleod),  Priscilla  Bawcutt  illuminates  some  variant  readings  in  the  witnesses 
of  The  Fly  ting  of  Dunbar  and  Kennedie;  obscurities  are  dispelled,  and  Dunbar 
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is  revealed  as  ‘a  precise  and  discriminating  user  of  words’.  The  same  author 
also  solves  ‘ The  Copill :  A  Crux  in  The  King  is  Quair’  ( RES  21 1-14)  by  a  neat 
transposition  of  lines  and  a  definition  of  the  problematical  ‘copill’  as  ‘group 
of  verses,  stanza’.  Denton  Fox  discusses  ‘ DOST  and  Evidence  for  Authorship: 
Some  Poems  Connected  with  Rat  is  Raving’  (in  Macafee  and  Macleod), 
investigating  the  vocabulary  in  a  group  of  texts  collected  in  Cambridge, 
University  Library  MS  Kk.1.5,  part  6,  and  suggesting  that  they  were  perhaps 
recast  in  this  anthology  by  a  redactor  who  imparted  to  them  his  own  lexical 
‘flavour’.  Ultimately,  the  evidence  of  the  vocabulary  is  hard  to  distinguish  from 
the  evidence  of  other  common  features,  such  as  shared  rhymes,  and  from 
evidence  connected  with  the  currency  and  circulation  of  the  texts;  the  light  shed 
by  DOST  on  questions  of  authorship  ‘is  often  suggestive  and  enticing  .  .  .  but 
.  .  .  may  be  only  the  ignis  fatuus  that  leads  men  into  bogs’. 

Amongst  other  studies,  Michael  D.  Cherniss  includes  a  lengthy  synopsis  of 
The  Kingis  Quair  in  Boethian  Apocalypse,  concluding  unsurprisingly  that 
‘Vision  and  waking  life  here  give  reciprocal  meaning  to  one  another’.  David 
J.  Parkinson  puts  the  case  that  the  prologue  to  Book  VIII  of  the  Eneados  might 
be  described  as  ‘Gavin  Douglas’s  Interlude’  (ScLJ  ii. 5- 17).  In  the  form  of  a 
dream  in  which  the  narrator  debates  with  a  sarcastic  complainer,  the  prologue 
is  devised,  like  Mankind  or  Hickscorner,  to  reveal  that  ‘a  fool  may  find 
correction  by  playing  out  his  own  folly’.  Although  on  one  level  it  is 
disillusioning,  the  narrator’s  experience  refreshes  him  for  the  labour  of  further 
translation.  In  ‘  “For  he  wald  vsurpe  na  fame”:  Andrew  of  Wyntoun’s  Use 
of  the  Modesty  Topos  and  Literary  Culture  in  Early  Fifteenth-Century  Scotland’ 
(ScLJ  i. 5- 18),  R.  James  Goldstein  isolates  the  modesty  topos  as  Wyntoun’s 
favourite  trope  in  the  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  Scotland.  Wyntoun’s  consciousness 
of  the  intertextuality  of  medieval  historiography,  and  of  the  inconclusiveness 
of  the  chronicle  form,  render  him  acutely  aware  of  his  essential  lack  of  authority 
within  the  text. 


8.  Lyrics  and  Miscellaneous  Verse 

Several  analyses  of  specific  lyrics  have  appeared  this  year.  Thomas  G.  Duncan 
discusses  ‘The  Text  and  Verse-Form  of  “Adam  Lay  I-Bowndyn”  ’  (RES 
215-21),  and  taking  to  task  critics  who  base  aesthetic  assumptions  about  lyrics 
on  sometimes  misrepresentative  printed  editions,  suggests  an  emendation  which 
corrects  an  apparent  metrical  deficiency.  Mary-Ann  Stouck  investigates  ‘  “In 
a  Valey  of  pis  Restles  Mynde”:  Contexts  and  Meanings’  (MP  85.1-11), 
locating  its  imagery  in  contemporary  writings  on  the  contemplative  life  by  St 
Bernard,  Rolle,  Julian  of  Norwich,  Hilton,  and  the  author  of  the  Cloud  of 
Unknowing-,  she  finds  that  its  affective  piety  is  simple,  stopping  short  of  ‘the 
heights  of  mystical  contemplation’,  but  none  the  less  telling.  Mechtild  Gretsch 
offers  ’The  Fair  Maid  of  Ribblesdale:  Text  und  Kommentar’  (Anglia  285-341), 
re-editing  the  text,  and  providing  substantial  bibliographical,  linguistic,  and 
explicatory  notes,  as  well  as  more  extensive  discussion  of  dialectal  features  and 
conventions  such  as  the  catalogue  description.  In  ‘  “And  I  Mon  Waxe  Wod”: 
The  Middle  English  “Foweles  in  the  Frith”  ’  (PMLA  326-37)  Thomas  C.  Moser 
Jr  considers  the  range  and  nature  of  the  ways  in  which  a  medieval  audience 
might  have  understood  this  short  lyric,  pointing  out  in  a  flexible  and  wide- 
ranging  discussion  the  difficulty  of  reconstructing  contexts  for  poems  which 
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survive  in  isolation.  A  selection  of  early  lyrics  is  also  discussed  by  Michael 
Swanton,  in  his  English  Literature  before  Chaucer. 

Some  of  Moser’s  questions  preoccupy  Karl  Reichl,  who  writes  interestingly 
on  ‘Popular  Poetry  and  Courtly  Lyric:  The  Middle  English  Pastourelle’  ( REALB 
33-61).  Early  Middle  English  secular  lyrics  survive  in  such  small  numbers  that 
their  tone  and  affiliations  are  hard  to  comprehend.  Focusing  on  the  pastourelle, 
Reichl  investigates  Nou  sprinkes  fe  sprai,  As  I  stod  on  a  day  me-self  vnder 
a  tre,  and  In  a  fryth  as  Y  con  fare  fremede,  offering  new  editions  of  each, 
and  discovering  new  connections,  such  as  the  relationship  of  the  poems  to 
continental  songs  or  to  religious  adaptations.  The  audiences  of  the  poems,  and 
the  ‘poetic  grammar’  appropriate  to  discussing  them,  are  also  touched  on.  The 
apparent  isolation  of  the  three  early  pastourelles  is  probably  ‘due  to  a  scarcity 
of  transmitted  texts  and  not  to  the  lack  of  a  tradition’.  Joseph  E.  Grennen 
addresses  ‘The  “O  and  I”  Refrain  in  Middle  English  Poems:  A  Grammatology 
of  Judgment  Day’  ( Neophil  614-25),  arguing  ingeniously  that  the  letters  in  such 
refrains  are  more  than  ‘phonemic  sports’,  and  in  fact  derive  from  biblical  texts, 
or  sermon  paraphrases  thereof,  in  this  case  representing  the  reversed  initials 
of  the  phrase  ‘ictu  oculi’  (in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye)  from  St  Paul’s  forecast 
of  the  Last  Judgement  (1  Corinthians.  15.50-2). 

‘Two  Unrecorded  Poems  from  Trinity  College  Dublin  MS  490’  ( RES  46-9) 
are  presented  by  John  Scattergood.  The  first,  ‘In  my  be  genyng  God  me  spede’, 
contains  a  reference  to  the  friar-poet  James  Ryman,  and  the  second,  ‘I  wyll 
no  more  go  to  the  plowe’,  is  a  woman’s  lament  including  a  probable  quotation 
from  the  lyric  Westron  Wynde.  They  are  written  on  blank  leaves  in  a  copy  of 
the  Brut  which  may  be  of  Kentish  provenance.  G.  V.  Smithers  edits  ‘A  Fragment 
of  a  Lost  Middle  English  Lyric’  ( N&Q  453-6)  from  a  four-leaf  fragment  in 
Cambridge  University  Library,  MS  Add. 4407(9),  which  also  bears  portions 
of  Havelok.  Called  by  its  editor  Carefree  Youth  and  Wretched  Old  Age,  the 
poem  recalls  An  Old  Man’s  Prayer  from  Harley  2253,  and  Smithers  points  out 
similarities  between  the  fragmentary  collection  in  which  it  is  situated  and  Harley 
2253  and  related  manuscripts.  Susan  Powell  has  found  and  edited  ‘Another 
Manuscript  of  Index  of  Middle  English  Verse  no. 2627’  ( N&Q  154-6),  verses 
on  betony  from  a  medical  herbal,  in  York  Minster  Library  MS  XVI.E.32,  and 
Lynne  Sandra  Blanchfield,  in  ‘A  Note  on  the  Oxford  Fragment  of  Maydestone’s 
Psalms’  ( N&Q  465-7)  presents  a  new  edition  of  the  portion  of  text  found  in 
Bodleian  MS  Eng. poet. e.  17,  with  variants  from  Bodleian  MS  Rawlinson  A. 389, 
copied  by  the  same  scribe,  and  localized  at  Lichfield. 

Edward  Wilson  edits  afresh  from  Bodleian  MS  Ashmole  61  ‘The  Debate  of 
the  Carpenters’  Tools’  {RES  445-70),  a  humorous  poem,  perhaps  intended  for 
live  delivery  at  a  craft  feast,  in  which  the  drunken  master’s  skills  are  discussed 
by  his  tools  and  by  his  wife.  The  text  is  copiously  annotated  (accompanied  by 
an  illustration  of  near-contemporary  tools  found  in  the  Mary  Rose),  and  Wilson 
provides  illuminating  information  about  such  matters  as  feasting  activities  and 
carpenter  heroes.  Equally  absorbing  and  meticulously  presented  is  Ruth 
Kennedy’s  ‘  “A  Bird  in  Bishopswood”:  Some  Newly-Discovered  Lines  of 
Alliterative  Verse  from  the  Late  Fourteenth  Century’  (in  Stokes  and  Burton). 
This  centres  on  an  edition  of  a  forty-one  line  alliterative  poem  which  describes 
‘a  walking-out  in  May  to  the  bishop’s  woods  outside  London  and  ...  an 
unfulfilling  encounter  with  a  bird  there’.  The  poem  was  copied,  probably  in 
the  1390s,  onto  one  of  the  rent-rolls  for  St  Paul’s  Cathedral  (now  Guildhall 
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MS  25125/32),  perhaps  by  John  Tickhill,  chantry  clerk  and  collector  of  rents, 
who  may  also  have  been  its  author.  Discussion  of  the  text  and  its  background 
is  admirably  full  (again,  accompanied  by  plates),  and  Kennedy  signals  interesting 
parallels  between  it  and  other  alliterative  poems,  notably  Piers  Plowman  and 
St  Erkenwald. 

In  the  same  volume,  Nicolas  Jacobs  investigates  ‘  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale 
and  the  Bishops’,  attempting  to  validate  the  attribution  of  the  poem  to  the 
‘Nicholas  of  Guildford’  for  whose  preferment  it  pleads,  but  seeking  a  context 
within  which  the  author’s  criticism  of  recent  ecclesiastical  authority  would  not 
have  given  offence:  perhaps  the  inauguration  of  a  new  episcopate.  The  careers 
of  Hubert  Walter  and  Herbert  Poore,  bishops  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury  within 
the  appropriate  dates,  are  surveyed,  but  Jacobs  draws  no  firm  conclusions, 
conceding  that  the  poem  may  in  fact  be  less  specific  in  its  criticisms,  and  ‘in 
large  part  a  commonplace  of  complaint’,  or  alternatively,  that  Nicholas  of 
Guildford  could  have  been  a  ‘figure  of  fun’.  A  slighter  article  by  Franfoise 
Le  Saux  on  ‘Song  and  Hermony  in  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale’  (EdL  3-9) 
reads  the  poem  as  a  ‘lesson  on  the  nature  of  harmony  and  love’,  progressing 
from  the  physical  song  of  the  birds  to  Boethian  cosmic  harmony.  Nicholas  of 
Guildford  here  is  rather  preposterously  identified  as  ‘of  guide  forde’,  having 
crossed  the  ‘ford  of  guilt’  to  harmonic  redemption:  in  other  words,  dead. 

Maria  M.  Flynn’s  ‘Wisdom  and  Rijte  Cunde”:  An  Examination  of  the  Satiric 
Subtlety  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale ’  ( REALB  1-31)  attempts  in  a 
somewhat  diffuse  way  to  unravel  the  ‘literary  tangle’  of  unresolved  ideas  in  the 
poem.  Returning  frequently  to  the  idea  of  ‘ri3te  cunde’,  glossed  as  ‘right  nature’ 
and  extended  into  ‘The  Great  Chain  of  Being’,  Flynn  argues  that  ‘Ironically, 
though  the  birds  obviously  consider  acting  according  to  one’s  nature  to  be  ideal 
behaviour,  shame  .  .  .  prejudice  .  .  .  and  pretence  .  .  .  motivate  their  entire 
disagreement.’  The  poem  satirizes  those  who  ‘foolishly  base  value  on  personal 
preference  and  force  of  personality’.  More  explicit  in  its  aims,  and  more  clearly 
set  out,  is  Masayuki  Higuchi,  ‘On  the  Language  of  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale : 
How  Language  Becomes  a  Weapon  for  a  Verbal  Duel’  (PoeticaJ  73-92).  The 
author  specifies  the  strategies  used  for  offence  and  defence,  and  isolates 
recurrent  words  and  phrases.  A  table  shows  the  relative  frequency  of  the  features 
discussed,  and  comparison  is  made  with  other  bird  debates.  The  conclusions 
are  that  the  poem  makes  extensive  use  of  the  attributes  of  both  birds,  and  that 
many  evaluative  words  occur.  A  lively  summary  of  the  same  text,  in  relation 
to  other  debates  and  to  the  cross-fertilization  of  religious  and  secular  modes, 
is  provided  by  Michael  Swanton  in  his  English  Literature  before  Chaucer. 

In  a  wide-ranging  and  interesting  article  entitled  ‘The  Virtues  of  Scepticism: 
A  Medieval  Interpretation  of  Thomas’s  Doubt’  ( Neophil  296-304),  C.  W.  Marx 
traces  the  vernacular  and  patristic  history  of  Thomas’s  doubt  and  its  ‘beneficial’ 
aspect  as  confirmation  of  a  divine  plan,  focusing  on  the  treatment  of  the  theme 
in  The  Devil’s  Parliament.  Stephen  Knight  looks  at  ‘Bold  Robin  Hood:  The 
Structures  of  a  Tradition’  (SoJ?A  152-67),  analysing  the  changing  tradition 
within  which  Robin  Hood  begins  as  a  ‘social  bandit’,  and  is  transformed  into 
a  ‘gentleman  outlaw’,  and  the  different  modes  of  anti-authoritarianism  in  which 
he  is  involved.  Useful  bibliography  is  provided,  and  a  general  survey  of  Robin 
Hood  stories  from  the  beginnings  to  their  incorporation  into  films.  Knight  also 
offers  a  new  translation  of  a  little-noticed  early  reference  to  Robin  Hood  in 
the  Scotichronicon. 
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On  matters  linguistic  and  textual,  Angus  McIntosh’s  ‘The  Middle  English 
Estorie  de  Euangelis :  The  Dialect  of  the  Original  Version’  (NM 186-91)  localizes 
this  late  thirteenth-century  text  in  north-west  Norfolk  or  south-east  Lincolnshire, 
an  area  from  which  few  early  Middle  English  texts  seem  to  have  survived. 
T.  L.  Burton  finds  some  ‘Lexicographical  Discoveries  in  the  English  Sidrak’ 
(. Parergon  71-93),  an  encyclopaedic  verse  dialogue  whose  coverage  by  MED 
has  been  patchy,  and  from  the  same  text  presents  ‘Some  Unnoticed  Middle 
English  Idioms  Involving  Chiefly  Reason  and  Skill,  Showing  and  Telling ’  ( ES 
122-8).  Dan  Embree  and  Elizabeth  Urquhart  write  on  ‘  The  Simonie :  The  Case 
for  a  Parallel-Text  Edition’  (in  Pearsall),  justifying  their  decision  to  edit  the 
poem  in  three  parallel  texts  rather  than  as  a  ‘fully-reconstructed  original’.  They 
attempt  a  distinction  between  works  where  ‘interest  centres  on  the  original  act 
and  product  of  composition’  (such  as  the  poems  of  Chaucer),  and  those  of 
a  conventional,  popular,  or  proverbial  cast  like  The  Simonie,  which  seems 
positively  to  invite  scribal  adaptation.  The  trickiness  of  this  apart,  their  adoption 
of  the  parallel-text  solution  seems  inevitable,  given  the  radical  differences 
between  the  surviving  versions.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  discusses  ‘The  Manuscripts 
and  Texts  of  the  Second  Version  of  John  Hardyng’s  Chronicle ’  (in  Williams), 
speculating  on  the  reasons  which  caused  some  scribes  to  leave  blank  lines  in 
various  parts  of  their  copy,  or  to  close  up  the  gaps  and  produce  defective  stanzas. 
Hardyng  seems  not  to  have  completed  the  revision  of  the  second  version  of 
his  Chronicle  (interestingly,  his  problems  are  almost  always  with  the  fifth  line 
of  the  rhyme  royal  stanzas:  the  third,  and  most  taxing  occurrence  of  the 
6-rhyme),  leaving  it,  in  Edwards’s  terms  ‘not  in  any  final  sense  editable’. 

Poems  in  the  Chaucerian  tradition  receive  some  attention.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards 
again,  in  ‘The  Chaunce  of  Dice  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women'  ( N&Q  295), 
notes  a  fifteenth-century  borrowing  from  Chaucer.  Erik  Kooper  enticingly  offers 
some  ‘Slack  Water  Poetry:  An  Edition  of  The  Craft  of  Lovers'  (ES  473-89), 
with  fairly  radical  emendation,  some  annotation,  and  discussion  of  the 
incorporation  within  the  Craft  of  extracts  from  other  poems  and  of  echoes  of 
it  in  the  writings  of  Stephen  Hawes.  Alexandra  A.  T.  Barratt  sets  about  ‘The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf  and  The  Assembly  of  Ladies:  Is  There  a  (Sexual) 
Difference?’  ( PQ  1-24),  asking  pertinently,  ‘How  do  critics  and  scholars  decide 
the  gender  of  anonymous  authors,  if  there  is  no  infallible  stylistic  indicator 
of  a  writer’s  gender?’  The  nature  of  their  efforts  is  often  revealing  of  ‘prevailing 
orthodoxies’.  Barratt  offers  lengthy  analyses  of  the  two  poems,  stressing  their 
individual  characteristics,  and  concludes  that  while  it  is  possible  to  read  them 
in  the  light  of  assumed  female  authorship,  their  tendencies  are  in  fact  very 
different;  readers  need  to  be  open-minded  and  flexible. 

Finally,  two  lengthy  articles  deal  with  John  Walton’s  translation  of  Boethius’ 
De  Consolatione  Philosophiae.  I.  R.  Johnson,  in  ‘Walton’s  Sapient  Orpheus’ 
(in  The  Medieval  Boethius,  edited  by  A.  J.  Minnis),  concentrates  on  Walton’s 
version  of  Book  III,  metre  twelve  -  the  story  of  Orpheus  -  for  which  he  used 
the  help  of  Trevet’s  commentary  and  Chaucer’s  Boece.  Rendering  the  ‘sentence’ 
of  his  original,  Walton  strives  for  an  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  his  own, 
characterizing  himself  as  a  kind  of  Orpheus  figure,  but  significantly  always 
attributing  the  highest  good  to  God.  Johnson  highlights  the  elegance  of  Walton’s 
verse  in  comparison  with  Chaucer’s  prose  translation,  and  suggests  that  it  was 
more  widely  known  in  the  fifteenth  century;  Walton’s  may  have  been  the  version 
commended  by  the  author  of  The  Kingis  Quair.  Rita  Copeland’s  ‘Rhetoric  and 
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Vernacular  Translation  in  the  Middle  Ages’  ( SAC  41-75)  uses  Book  II,  metre 
five  of  the  De  Consolatione  for  illustrative  purposes,  comparing  Walton’s 
handling  of  the  material  with  Chaucer’s  versions  in  Boece  and  The  Former  Age. 
A  dense  and  theoretically  informed  discussion  of  contemporary  ideas  about 
translation  suggests  that  the  process  involves  ‘reception  and  appropriation’ 
(incorporating  the  rhetorical  activities  of  exegesis  and  amplification),  and  sets 
out  the  difference  between  ‘vertical’  translation  (from  a  language  of  greater 
to  one  of  lesser  prestige)  and  its  horizontal  counterpart.  Translators  are  seen 
to  conquer  and  subdue  their  material  as  they  appropriate  and  re-invent  it:  using 
Boethius,  Trevet,  and  Chaucer,  Walton  ‘fashions  a  normative  poetic  style  and 
form  for  high  philosophical  exposition  in  Middle  English’. 


9.  Malory  and  Caxton 

In  a  carefully  written  and  sensitively  argued  analysis  of  the  Morte  Darthur, 
Felicity  Riddy  relates  the  Tales  to  contemporary  romance  collections  and  reveals 
the  extra  dimensions  obtained  by  looking  at  their  relationship  to  other  types 
of  contemporary  literature.  An  introductory  chapter  places  the  Morte  Darthur 
in  its  contemporary  context  and  establishes  that  the  interests  of  romances, 
including  the  Morte,  are  ‘contradictory  and  self-contradictory’  and  are 
responsible  for  the  ‘instability’  of  the  poem.  Riddy  detects  four  main  areas 
of  preoccupation  -  British  history  (Tales  1-3,  which  she  studies  in  relation  to 
two  chronicle  traditions),  good  manners  (Tale  4,  with  reference  to  courtesy 
literature),  right  conduct  (Tale  5,  with  reference  to  texts  of  pious  living),  and 
the  claims  of  the  next  world  (Tale  6,  with  reference  to  Eucharistic  literature). 
In  a  last  chapter  (‘Divisions’)  she  sees  the  final  two  Tales  as  representative  of 
the  disintegration  of  the  fifteenth-century  concept  of  nobility,  in  which  ‘they 
take  as  their  subject  the  fissile  tendencies  of  the  book’.  This  main  thesis  is 
throughout  explored  with  delicacy  and  skill  and  carries  great  conviction,  and 
the  book  is  a  pleasure  and  instruction  to  read. 

R.  M.  Lumiansky  has  gone  into  print  twice  this  year  to  present  the  view  that 
‘the  Winchester  manuscript  represents  a  very  interesting  draft  from  which 
Malory  himself  prepared  a  second  version  represented  by  Caxton’s  edition’. 
His  note  of  ‘A  Different  View  of  the  Winchester  Manuscript  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory’s  Le  Morte  Darthur ’  ( N&Q  153-4)  forms  the  basis  of  the  ‘Text’ 
discussion  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Malory’s  Le  Morte  Darthur,  1947-1987:  Author, 
Title,  Text’  ( Speculum  878-97).  Critical  of  Vinaver  (though  he  praises  ‘the 
tremendous  service’  he  did  the  Morte  Darthur  by  presenting  a  modern  text  in 
eight  segments),  he  argues  (‘Author’)  that  evidence  for  Sir  Thomas  Malory  of 
Newbold  Revel  is  lacking,  (‘Title’)  that  Vinaver’s  preference  for  ‘Works’  was 
misguided,  and  (‘Text’)  that  he  relied  too  heavily  on  the  Winchester  manuscript. 

In  ‘The  Arthurian  Epitaph  in  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur ’  {ArthL  103-44),  John 
Withrington  looks  at  Malory’s  epitaph  for  Arthur  and  his  reluctance  to 
pronounce  him  dead.  He  investigates  possible  sources  for  the  epitaph  and 
suggests  that  it  originated  in  Glastonbury  ‘as  part  of  an  established  tradition 
of  manufacturing  historical  artefacts  for  the  sake  of  the  Abbey’s  self¬ 
aggrandisement’.  On  the  matter  of  reluctance,  he  brings  to  light  interesting 
connections  between  Malory’s  statements  and  those  in  the  earlier,  unpublished 
Lansdowne  MS  of  Hardyng’s  Chronicle,  but,  more  importantly,  with  Lydgate’s 
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Fall  of  Princes.  His  explanation  of  Malory’s  motives  in  equivocating  about 
Arthur’s  death  is  less  convincing. 

In  ‘Malory’s  Morte  Darthur.  The  “Hoole  Book”  ’  (M&H  14.139-56),  Andrea 
Clough  looks  at  the  references  to  wounding  and  consequent  healing  in  the  Morte 
Darthur  and  traces  throughout  the  book  ‘Malory’s  fascination  with  the  concepts 
of  wholeness  and  fragmentation’.  Equivocation  about  Arthur’s  death  is  here 
explained  as  a  desire  to  use  the  image  of  the  healing  of  Arthur’s  wounds  as 
a  symbol  of  the  healing  of  political  chaos  in  both  Arthur’s  world  and  Malory’s 
own.  ‘The  desire  to  create  order  and  unity  out  of  division  and  diversity  was 
so  powerful  a  force  in  Malory’s  imagination  that  it  transformed  the  pattern 
of  the  traditional  plot  -  from  political  unification  to  social  chaos  -  by  a  return 
to  order  in  the  closing  chapters.’ 

Catherine  Lafarge  argues  against  dialogue  ‘confirmation’  in  ‘Conversation 
in  Malory’s  Morte  Darthur ’  (Ms£  225-38),  or  at  least  suggests  that,  if  it  exists, 
it  is  ‘a  specious  kind  of  confirmation,  repeating  words  in  differing  senses,  and 
thereby  disrupting  any  final  sense  of  unified  perception’.  Her  investigation  of 
Malory’s  conversation  both  on  its  own  terms  and  in  relation  to  its  French  sources 
shows  that  his  characters  rarely  interact  with  each  other  verbally  and  that  ‘despite 
the  truth-telling  aspects  of  Malory’s  paratactic  style  .  .  .  and  the  chronicle  tone 
of  narration  and  of  prophecies,  the  text  allows  for  a  substantial  element  of 
relativity  and  uncertainty’. 

In  ‘Balin,  Mordred  and  Malory’s  Idea  of  Treachery’  ( ES  66-74),  Deborah 
S.  Ellis  writes  on  ‘the  contagious  nature  of  treason’  in  the  book  and  attempts 
to  show  that  ‘Balin  leads  us  to  Mordred  as  directly  as  to  Galahad’,  that  his 
treason  is  a  microcosm  of  Mordred’s.  She  detects  in  Malory  an  increasingly 
ambivalent  attitude  to  treachery  so  that  in  the  end  it  has  become  ‘the  only  sure 
link  in  a  deteriorating  chain  of  social  relationships’.  In  ‘Malory’s  “Swete 
Madame”  ’  ( MAE  89-94),  Terence  McCarthy  finds  that  Malory  has  a  limited 
semantic  range  for  swete  and  restricts  its  use  to  God,  the  immediate  family, 
and  religion.  In  only  two  instances  does  he  use  it  differently.  The  first  use 
McCarthy  very  boldly  sees  as  some  slight  evidence  that  Malory  himself  revised 
Caxton’s  copy  (see  Lumiansky  above),  while  the  second  (‘swete  madame’,  used 
of  Lancelot  to  Guenevere  at  their  last  meeting)  is  ambiguous  in  intention,  being 
appropriate  for  both  family  and  religious  use.  In  a  note  on  ‘Malory’s  Place- 
Names:  Westminster  Bridge  and  Virvyn’  ( N&Q  292-5),  P.  J.  C.  Field  casts 
light  on  two  place-names  in  the  Morte  Darthur  (Westminster  Bridge  is  actually 
a  quay  and  ‘Virvyn’  is  Urbino). 

On  Caxton,  Russell  Rutter  in  ‘William  Caxton  and  Literary  Patronage’  ( SP 
440-70)  aims  to  demolish  the  ‘formidable  body  of  Caxtonian  dogma’  which 
he  finds  at  odds  with  recent  scholarship  on  the  book  trade.  By  looking  at  a 
pre-printing  network  of  patronage  enveloping  Lydgate,  Bokenham,  John 
Metham,  and  William  Worcester,  he  argues  well  for  a  ‘peculiar  distinctness’ 
to  manuscript  patronage  and  rightly  contrasts  ‘a  lone  author  seeking  protection 
and  sustenance’  with  ‘a  printer  and  publisher  in  control  of  a  press  and  a  system 
of  book  distribution’.  Caxton’s  patrons  have  been  made  too  much  of,  Rutter 
argues  in  this  trenchant  article,  and  ‘in  the  future  Caxton  should  be  recognized 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  mass-marketing  of  books  just  as  in  the  past  he  has  been 
recognized  as  the  pioneer  of  English  printing  itself’. 

I  conclude  with  some  general  points  for  this  section.  Volume  III  ( Supplement ) 
of  The  Arthurian  Bibliography  has  been  published,  edited  by  R.  Last,  and 
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Toshiyuki  Takamiya  and  Derek  Brewer’s  Aspects  of  Malory  (YW  62.120-1) 
has  been  reissued.  I  have  so  far  not  been  able  to  look  at  two  new  journals  in 
the  Arthurian  field,  Avalon  to  Camelot  ( AvC ,  founded  1985)  and  Arthurian 
Interpretations  ( ArthI ,  founded  1987),  and  a  further  general  journal,  Studies 
in  Medieval  English  Language  and  Literature  {SMELL,  founded  1986). 


10.  Other  Prose 

The  publication  by  EETS  this  year  of  The  Liber  Celestis  of  St  Bridget  of 
Sweden,  edited  by  Roger  Ellis,  is  to  be  welcomed.  The  short  introduction  to 
this  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  compilation  of  the  Latin  Liber 
and  a  statement  of  Ellis’s  editorial  policy.  It  is  followed  by  the  edition  of  the 
short  life  of  St  Bridget  and  the  ME  translation  of  the  Liber  Celestis  preserved 
in  a  unique  copy  in  BL  MS  Claudius  B  I.  Some  major  gaps  in  the  text  of  this 
manuscript  have  been  repaired  from  the  other  major  ME  version  of  the  Liber 
which  is  to  be  found  in  BL  MS  Julius  F  II.  We  must  wait  for  the  supporting 
apparatus  promised  in  Volume  II  before  this  first  volume  will  be  able  to  be 
used  to  its  fullest  advantage. 

C.  William  Marx  and  Jeanne  F.  Drennan  have  edited  The  Middle  English 
Prose  ‘Complaint  of  Our  Lady’  and  ‘Gospel  of  Nicodemus’,  two  texts  which 
though  once  independent  were  yoked  together  by  a  medieval  compiler.  The 
texts  survive  in  five  manuscripts:  two  are  AN,  two  ME,  and  a  further  one  is 
a  later  ME  recension  with  much  addition  and  reworking.  Marx  and  Drennan 
date  the  composition  of  the  AN  text  from  which  the  two  earlier  ME  translations 
derive  to  anywhere  between  c.  1300  and  c.  1385.  The  composition  of  the  later 
ME  version  may  coincide  with  the  time  of  its  extant  manuscript,  c.  1500.  The 
editors  give  a  careful  account  of  manuscript  relations  from  which  they  derive 
a  stemma  codicum,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Complaint  and 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus  individually.  The  prose  style  of  the  AN  and  ME  versions 
is  investigated,  as  are  the  methods  of  revision  which  characterize  the  later  ME 
recension.  This  later  version  is  printed  as  an  appendix.  Their  edition,  provided 
with  a  standard  critical  apparatus,  is  careful  and  scholarly. 

Of  the  essays  edited  by  Marion  Glasscoe  in  The  Medieval  Mystical  Tradition 
in  England,  six  will  most  nearly  concern  students  of  ME  prose.  George  R. 
Reiser’s  ‘The  Mystics  and  the  Early  English  Printers:  The  Economics  of 
Devotionalism’  gives  a  convincing  account  of  what  may  have  been  the  early 
English  printers’  reasons  for  their  particular  choice  in  mystical  prose.  Again 
with  a  view  to  the  printers,  Sue  Ellen  Holbrook  compares  ‘Margery  Kempe 
and  Wynkyn  de  Worde’,  and  shows  what  are  the  characteristic  aspects  of  the 
editorial  activity  which  produced  the  printed  redaction  of  Margery’s  life.  William 
F.  Pollard  illustrates  the  ‘Mystical  Elements  in  a  Fifteenth-Century  Prayer 
Sequence:  “The  Festis  and  the  Passion  of  Oure  Lord  Ihesu  Crist”  ’.  The 
unedited  prayers,  contained  uniquely  in  Bodleian  Library  MS  Holkham  misc. 
41,  were  composed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  a  nun  at  the  request  of 
one  of  her  sisters.  A  short  survey  of  ‘The  Doctrine  of  Compunction  from  Bede 
to  Margery  Kempe’  is  provided  by  Sandra  McEntire,  Nicholas  Watson 
sensitively  describes  ‘The  Methods  and  Objectives  of  Thirteenth-Century 
Anchoritic  Devotion’,  focusing  on  the  works  of  the  Wooing  and  Katherine 
groups  and  Ancrene  Wisse,  and  finally  Robert  K.  Forman  presents  an  interesting 
phenomenology  of  ‘Mystical  Experience  in  the  Cloud  Literature’.  In  all,  this 
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is  a  stimulating  and  valuable  essay  collection.  In  the  Festschrift  for  George 
Russell,  edited  by  Kratzmann  and  Simpson,  ‘  “Inner”  and  “Outer”: 
Conceptualizing  the  Body  in  Ancrene  Wisse  and  Aelred’s  De  Institutione 
Inclusarum’ ,  by  Jocelyn  Price,  examines  the  nature  of  the  concept  of  the  body 
in  Ancrene  Wisse  and  the  De  Institutione  Inclusarum,  and  the  literary  strategies 
by  which  the  concept  is  articulated. 

The  Index  of  Middle  English  Prose:  Handlist  IV,  prepared  by  Laurel  Braswell, 
continues  the  valuable  contribution  of  this  series  to  Middle  English  prose  studies. 
Handlist  IV  deals  with  the  Douce  collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  In  a  short 
introduction,  Braswell  discusses  the  voracious  collecting  habits  of  Francis  Douce 
(1757-1834),  a  man  who,  having  been  charmed  by  the  ‘gentle  attentions  and 
civil  courtesies’  of  Bodley’s  Librarian,  Dr  Bulkeley  Bandinel,  unexpectedly  made 
the  Library  the  beneficiary  of  his  collection. 

Three  worthwhile  contributions  have  appeared  in  MAI  this  year.  Roger 
Dahood  convincingly  argues  that  the  ‘Design  in  Part  I  of  Ancrene  Riwle ’  (MAI 
1-1 1)  is  far  more  careful  than  has  been  thought.  Although  the  content  of  Part 
I  has  long  been  viewed  as  a  random  assemblage  of  devotional  practices  and 
formulas,  it  is  in  fact  organized  according  to  a  morning-to-night  chronology 
of  the  anchoresses’  day.  Alexandra  Barratt  writes  on  ‘The  Five  Wits  and  Their 
Structural  Significance  in  Part  II  of  Ancrene  Wisse’  (MAI  12-24).  She  makes 
the  case  for  believing  that  the  apparent  structural  peculiarity  of  Part  II  (where 
in  his  treatment  of  sins  of  the  mouth  the  author  seems  to  confuse  sins  of  the 
senses  as  such,  and  the  sins  of  those  parts  of  the  body  which  act  as  organs 
of  the  senses)  can  be  accounted  for  by  influence  of  early  thirteenth-century 
penitential  theory.  Alan  J.  Fletcher,  in  ‘John  Mirk  and  the  Lollards’  (MA, 
217-24),  demonstrates  that  the  most  widely  used  of  the  English  vernacular 
sermon  cycles,  John  Mirk’s  Festial,  may  have  been  composed  sometime  between 
1382  and  1390,  and  that  at  least  some  of  it  was  intended  for  preaching,  if  not 
actually  by  Mirk  himself,  in  the  church  of  St  Alkmund  in  Shrewsbury. 

An  absorbing  article  by  Linda  E.  Voigts  on  ‘The  Latin  Verse  and  Middle 
English  Prose  Texts  on  the  Sphere  of  Life  and  Death  in  Harley  3719’  (ChauR 
21.291-305)  prints  these  texts  on  prognostication  from  their  Harley  manuscript, 
and  discusses  their  textual  tradition.  Her  commentary  also  explains  how  the 
Sphere  functions  and  how  numerology  and  magic  were  regarded  as  intellectually 
respectable  forms  of  art  and  technology.  Another  piece  with  a  scientific  interest 
is  contributed  by  Irma  Taavitsainen.  ‘The  Identification  of  Middle  English 
Lunary  MSS’  (NM  18-26)  throws  welcome  light  on  a  field  that  is  at  present 
complicated  and  confused.  She  classifies  the  manuscripts  that  she  has  identified, 
and  promises  a  future  study  of  the  lunary  genre. 

Apart  from  giving  a  good  introduction  to  the  sermon  collection  known  as 
Jacob’s  Well,  Leo  M.  Carruthers  has  plausibly  suggested  that  ‘The  Liturgical 
Setting  of  Jacob’s  Well ’  (ELN  24:iv.ll-24)  is  the  ninety-five  day  period  of 
the  Easter  cycle,  beginning  on  Ash  Wednesday  and  ending  on  the  Vigil  of 
Pentecost.  The  sermons  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  preaching  over  this 
period.  Ralph  Hanna  III  has  produced  a  sound  and  informative  study  of  ‘The 
Middle  English  Vitae  Patrum  Collection’  (MS  411-42)  in  which  he  deduces 
a  stemma  codicum  for  the  five  extant  ME  manuscripts  of  portions  of  the  Vitae 
Patrum.  He  also  gives  reasons  for  dating  the  composition  of  the  ME  version 
to  about  1400,  and  for  locating  all  the  manuscripts  in  north  Yorkshire.  A 
valuable  contribution  by  F.  N.  M.  Diekstra  on  ‘Robert  de  Sorbon  and  the 
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Sources  and  Analogues  of  The  Weye  of  Paradys’  ( ES  40-65)  examines  the 
antecedents  of  the  unique,  but  imperfect,  ME  treatise  known  as  The  Weye  of 
Paradys  preserved  in  BL  MS  Harley  1671 .  The  immediate  source  of  the  treatise, 
the  French  Voie  de  Paradis,  is  itself  a  reflex  of  material  first  circulated  in  the 
De  Tribus  Dietis  of  Robert  de  Sorbon,  a  work  written  c.  1270. 

Finally,  three  pieces  in  N&Q  conclude  a  generally  good  year’s  work.  Betty 
Hill  prints  ‘The  Middle  English  Prose  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus 
from  Washington,  Library  of  Congress  pre-Ac  4’  ( N&Q  156-75).  This  version 
was  written  by  two  scribes  active  in  West  Essex  between  1395  and  1415.  In 
‘Dating  the  English  Translation  of  Mandeville’s  Travels :  The  Papal 
Interpolation’  (N&Q  175-8),  David  May  makes  a  case  that  the  papal 
interpolation  in  Mandeville’s  Travels  (a  passage  which  describes  Mandeville’s 
visit  to  the  Pope  in  Rome)  must  be  discounted  as  a  means  of  dating  the  English 
translations  of  the  Travels.  Veronica  O’Mara  writes  on  ‘A  Middle  English 
Sermon  Preached  by  a  Sixteenth-Century  “Athiest”:  A  Preliminary  Account’ 
(N&Q  183-5).  The  sermon,  as  O’Mara  convincingly  shows,  is  a  version  of  John 
Mirk’s  Festial  sermon  for  the  Feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  ‘athiest’, 
as  he  is  called  in  the  late  sixteenth-century  charge  made  against  him,  was  one 
John  Minet,  a  preacher  who  had  fallen  foul  of  the  parishioners  of  East  Drayton, 
Nottinghamshire. 


11.  Drama 

(a)  Editions  and  General  Studies 

All  twelve  essays  in  an  informative  collection  called  Early  Drama  to  1600 
edited  by  Albert  H.  Tricomi  are  worth  reading,  but  nine  in  particular  will  claim 
the  attention  of  students  of  early  English  drama.  Alexandra  F.  Johnston  opens 
the  collection  with  a  concise,  state-of-the-art  account  of  what  is  known  about 
the  cycle  play  manuscripts  and  the  cultural  contexts  in  which  their  plays  were 
produced.  The  focus  of  her  article,  ‘Cycle  Drama  in  the  Sixteenth  Century: 
Texts  and  Contexts’,  nevertheless  centres  upon  the  York  cycle,  and  she  makes 
some  particularly  interesting  points  about  that  city’s  manipulation  of  its  play 
performance  for  political  ends.  Next,  Peter  W.  Travis,  in  ‘The  Social  Body 
of  the  Dramatic  Christ  in  Medieval  England’,  takes  his  cue  from  an  article  by 
Mervyn  James  published  recently  in  P&P.  Travis  traces  the  complex  weaves 
of  theological  and  intellectual  exegesis  of  the  imagery  of  the  human  body  which 
constituted  part  of  the  cultural  context  of  the  Corpus  Christi  plays,  suggesting 
among  other  things  that  the  body  of  the  bruised  and  battered  Christ  may  have 
been  regarded  as  a  metaphoric  projection  of  the  social  and  economic  malaise 
afflicting  many  late-medieval  cities;  the  bruised  social  body  is  re-sacralized 
through  identification  with  the  bruised  body  of  Christ.  Seth  Daniel  Riemer  writes 
on  ‘The  Dramatic  Significance  of  Christ’s  Tears  in  a  French  and  an  English 
Version  of  the  Lazarus  Play’,  arguing  that  the  contrasting  treatments  of  Christ’s 
tears  in  the  Lazarus  play  of  the  Mystere  de  la  passion  Nostre  Seigneur  and  the 
Towneley  cycle  depend  upon  different  cultural,  and  indeed  national, 
understandings  of  man’s  relationship  to  his  universe.  Stanley  J.  Kahrl,  a 
seasoned  writer  on  early  drama,  argues  in  ‘The  Texts  of  Civic  Religious  Drama: 
Collections  of  Anthologies’  that  modern  anthologizing  of  cycle  plays  is  a  valid 
enterprise,  especially  since  the  cycles  themselves  were  anthologies.  His  points 
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are  well  made,  though  he  perhaps  undervalues  the  insights  that  analysis  of  the 
textual  strata  of  cycle  plays  can  afford.  Sylvia  Tomasch  sensitively  explores 
how  frames  and  borders  in  medieval  art  and  drama  paradoxically  foster  a 
simultaneous  sense  of  distance  and  union  in  the  spectator.  Framing  devices, 
she  contends,  whether  visual  or  verbal,  are  created  in  order  to  be  transgressed, 
and  essentially  are  devices  for  involving  the  viewer.  Only  readers  conversant 
with  postmodernist  discourse  will  understand  ‘Augustine’s  Concept  of  the 
“Letter”  and  the  Viewer  as  Subject  in  Selected  Plays  from  the  Towneley  Cycle’ 
by  Maris  G.  Fiondella.  In  ‘The  Magi  and  Modes  of  Meaning:  The  Second 
Shepherds’  Play  as  an  Index  of  the  Criticism  of  Medieval  Drama’  David  Lampe 
makes  the  case  that  the  three  shepherds  represent  the  three  ages  of  man.  Frances 
J.  Hildahl’s  highly  persuasive  article  ‘Penitence  and  Parody  in  The  Castle  of 
Perseverance ’  illustrates  a  considerable  debt  to  penitential  and  confessional 
literature  in  The  Castle.  She  goes  on  to  show  the  way  the  playwright  has 
manipulated  penitential  formulas  for  parodic  and  didactic  ends.  (Some 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  Mankind  in  the  play  makes  no  death-bed 
confession  to  a  priest,  though  ultimately  he  is  saved,  would  have  been  welcome.) 
Finally,  ‘Formation  of  the  Christian  Self  in  The  Four  P.P.’  by  Richard 
Finkelstein  argues  that  the  negative  presentation  of  women  in  Heywood’s 
interlude  is  only  apparently  anti-feminist;  rather  the  men,  by  denying  their  own 
sinfulness  and  by  denigrating  women,  betray  their  lack  of  awareness  of  their 
own  natures.  When  a  communal  harmony  prevails  at  the  end  of  the  interlude 
and  the  men  no  longer  strive  for  individual  mastery,  the  caricaturing  of  women, 
a  projection  of  the  insatiable  pride  of  the  men,  ceases.  Taken  together,  the 
essays  of  this  collection  amount  to  a  useful  summary  of  some  of  the  streams 
of  thought  currently  radicalizing  approaches  to  early  English  drama. 

Anyone  looking  for  a  general  introduction  to  early  drama  will  find  The 
Medieval  Theatre  by  Glynne  Wickham,  which  this  year  sees  its  third  edition, 
particularly  useful.  Like  its  predecessors,  this  edition  falls  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  entitled  ‘Theatres  of  Worship’,  contains  much  revised  material,  and  its 
three  chapters  survey  the  Latin  liturgical  drama,  the  vernacular  cycle  plays, 
and  the  Morality  tradition.  Part  2,  ‘Theatres  of  Recreation’,  subdivides  into 
two  chapters  in  which  various  festivals  and  customs  of  the  folk  calendar 
(mumming  and  May  games,  for  example)  as  well  as  pastimes  like  masques, 
disguisings,  and  civic  pageantry  are  considered.  The  final  part  in  three  chapters, 
‘Theatres  and  Commerce’,  focuses  on  the  rise  of  professional  and  commercial 
forms  of  drama  and  the  impact  upon  it  of  Reformation  politics.  Given  the  scope 
of  the  book,  and  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  records  with  which  it  deals, 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  some  of  Wickham’s  attempts  to  impose  a  pattern 
on  a  mass  of  material  may  seem  a  little  like  arbitrary  pigeon-holing. 
Nevertheless,  his  account  provides  an  excellent  point  of  departure,  and  can  be 
thoroughly  recommended  as  such. 

The  Register  of  Royal  and  Baronial  Domestic  Minstrels  1272-1327 ,  compiled 
by  Constance  Bullock-Davies,  extrapolates  from  a  prosaic  set  of  Exchequer 
documents  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  lives  of  court  minstrels  and  entertainers, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  she  has  initiated  will  at  some  stage  be  taken 
further.  She  disarmingly  confesses  that  although  a  few  of  the  Register’s  entries 
fall  outside  her  stated  chronological  limits,  they  were  so  choice  that  ‘it  seemed 
a  pity  not  to  include  them’.  Clearly  there  is  scope  for  more  work  here,  although 
it  may  perhaps  be  best  left  until  the  completion  of  the  monumental  REED  series, 
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when  we  will  have  access  to  many  additional  references  to  minstrels  from  which 
the  Register  could  be  significantly  expanded.  However,  its  completion  is  some 
years  off,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  are  well  served  with  Bullock-Davies’s 
alphabetical  listing  by  name  of  each  of  the  minstrels  she  has  noticed, 
accompanied  by  full  details  of  source  manuscripts  and  an  account  of  the  content 
of  the  entry  in  which  the  minstrel  is  named. 

Students  of  Easter  liturgical  drama  will  be  pleased  to  see  The  Easter  Sepulchre 
in  England  by  Pamela  Sheingorn.  Of  particular  value  is  its  catalogue,  arranged 
alphabetically  by  county,  of  actual  Easter  Sepulchres  and  Sepulchre  observances 
throughout  England  during  the  medieval  period.  This  catalogue,  which 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  book,  is  prefaced  by  five  short  chapters.  In  the  first 
of  these,  she  surveys  early  descriptions,  illustrations,  and  architectural  imitations 
of  the  prototype,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  Next  she  considers  the  form 
of  the  Easter  rites  in  England,  agreeing  finally  with  Karl  Young  that  English 
examples  of  the  Visitatio  Sepulcri  are  comparatively  rare,  and  suggests  that 
the  Elevatio  Crucis  ritual  was  a  more  important  influence  on  the  subjects 
represented  on  Easter  Sepulchres  than  Visitatio  drama.  Chapters  3  and  4 
examine  the  various  forms  of  Sepulchre  and  its  location  within  the  church  and 
describe  Sepulchre  iconography.  Finally,  she  considers  the  place  held  by 
Sepulchres  and  their  attendant  observances  in  English  religious  life  in  the  late 
Middle  Ages.  Sheingorn  has  provided  us  with  an  absorbing  and  useful  book. 

The  four  major  English  mystery  cycles  come  under  Martin  Stevens’s  scrutiny 
in  a  study  distinguished  by  its  balance  and  thoughtfulness.  A  chapter  is  devoted 
to  each  cycle.  His  aim  is  to  promote  respect  for  the  cycles  as  complete  entities 
and  to  undo  the  damage  done  to  our  understanding  by  encountering  pageants 
piecemeal  in  anthologies.  The  individual  pageants  of  the  York  cycle  are  shown 
to  have  a  much  more  intimate  connection  with  their  sponsoring  guilds  than 
has  been  realized,  and  this  makes  for  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  cycle: 
the  city  in  a  sense  is  playing  itself.  The  Skinners’  pageant  of  the  Entry  into 
Jerusalem  causes  the  city  itself  to  become  identified  with  its  dramatic  subject: 
York  becomes  Jerusalem.  Stevens  musters  important  arguments  for  dating  the 
actual  composition  of  the  plays  to  between  1432  and  1468.  His  next  chapter 
argues  that  the  Wakefield  manuscript  is  a  literary  book  rather  than  an  official 
register,  as  York  was,  and  that  the  cycle  it  contains  is  largely  the  result  of  one 
man’s  compilation,  the  Wakefield  Master,  active  about  1500.  When  working 
with  sources  inherited  from  the  York  cycle,  the  Wakefield  Master  is 
characterized  as  substituting  for  York’s  city  orientation  an  emphasis  on  life 
on  the  manor.  Stevens  makes  a  forceful  argument  for  re-defining  the  Wakefield 
stanza  as  a  thirteener  and  not  a  nine-liner.  He  writes  convincingly  of  the 
Wakefield  Master’s  supreme  consciousness  of  language  and  its  potential  abuses, 
but  his  attempts  to  describe  the  sort  of  man  the  Master  may  have  been  from 
the  plays  that  he  wrote  are  sometimes  uneasy  (and  certainly  the  suggestion  on 
page  163  that  he  may  have  been  a  Wycliffite  must  be  abandoned;  no  self- 
respecting  Lollard  would  ever  have  written  such  plays  in  the  first  place).  The 
third  chapter  on  N-Town  regards  this  complex  cycle  as  having  sophisticated 
unity  imposed  by  its  compiler;  like  the  Wakefield  Master,  this  compiler  was 
also  ‘author’  of  the  cycle  in  the  sense  that  he  compiled  it  out  of  disparate  parts. 
Perceiving  seven  discrete  phases  or  ‘acts’,  Stevens  divides  it  up,  beginning  with 
an  Old  Testament  ‘play’  and  working  his  way  through  to  distinguish  a  final 
‘act’  that  deals  with  the  post-Resurrection  appearances  and  the  Judgement. 
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He  regards  the  theme  of  learning  as  an  important  source  of  unity,  and  he  traces 
pervasive  typological  connections  that  also  serve  to  unify  the  whole.  Important 
for  theatre  history  is  his  insight  that  the  typology  of  N-Town  produces  a  sort 
of  double  plot,  and  as  such  may  be  the  earliest  recorded  appearance  of  a  device 
that  was  to  characterize  much  Renaissance  drama.  The  final  chapter  on  Chester 
declares  that  this  cycle  too  is  the  product  of  a  single  unifying  intelligence.  The 
microstructures  of  individual  pageants  are  shown  to  interlock  with  the 
macrostructure  of  the  whole  cycle.  Pre-eminently  for  Stevens,  this  cycle 
emphasizes  a  sense  of  closure.  Not  all  of  the  propositions  of  Stevens’s  book 
will  be  agreed  on,  but  this  must  be  one  of  its  strengths,  for  it  will  provoke  debate. 
Its  aim  of  considering  the  cycles  in  their  entirety  is  something  which  it  achieves 
admirably,  and  its  sane,  stimulating,  and  lucid  presentation  makes  it  a 
distinguished  contribution  to  its  field. 

Meg  Twycross  has  unearthed  ‘Two  Maid  Marians  and  a  Jewess’  ( METh  6-7), 
female  roles  played  by  named  male  actors  in  some  early  sixteenth-century 
accounts.  One  of  the  accounts  gives  a  particularly  good  impression  of  what 
its  Maid  Marian  actually  wore  (and  the  Jewess,  incidentally,  was,  according 
to  tradition,  Thomas  Becket’s  mother;  one  Robert  Hynstock  impersonated  her 
in  a  London  Midsummer  Show  of  1519).  Another  article  this  year  belonging 
to  a  similar  category  in  its  use  of  account  material  is  ‘King  Games  and  Robin 
Hood:  Play  and  Profit  at  Kingston  upon  Thames’  ( RORD  85-94)  by  Sally- 
Beth  MacLean.  She  suggests  that  the  Robin  Hood  and  king  games  held  in 
Kingston  upon  Thames  in  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  were 
organized  by  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints,  served  for  more  than  financial 
gain,  though  that  of  course  was  important.  They  had  a  unifying  social  function 
similar  to  that  of  the  Whitsun  play  cycles  or  Midsummer  Watch  processions 
in  other  English  towns.  In  ‘  “Grace  in  this  Lyf  and  Aftirwarde  Glorie”: 
Margaret  of  Anjou’s  Royal  Entry  into  London’  ( RORD  77-84)  Gordon  Kipling 
carefully  explains  how  Margaret  of  Anjou’s  coronation  entry  was  cast  in  terms 
of  the  Advent  theme  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  souls  of  men  after 
death.  He  examines  the  content  and  implications  of  each  of  the  pageants  that 
Margaret  witnessed.  Finally,  ‘Obedience  or  Disobedience?  Medieval 
Dramatizations  of  the  Fall  of  Man’  ( PoeticaJ  52-72),  by  Hiroko  Okuda, 
describes,  in  not  the  happiest  of  prose,  the  use  of  th efelix  culpa  motif  in  the 
mystery  cycles. 

(b)  Chester 

In  ‘Equality  and  Hierarchy  in  the  Chester  Cycle  Play  of  Man’s  Fall’  ( JEGP 
175-98)  Norma  Kroll  argues  that  the  moral  centre  of  this  Chester  play  is  not 
that  of  the  debt  of  man  to  God  that  Scripture  and  doctrine  focus  on,  but  the 
disintegration  of  family  relationships,  conceived  in  this  play  as  a  greater  evil 
than  the  loss  of  Eden.  She  compares  the  treatment  of  the  Fall  in  the  other  cycles 
in  support  of  her  point,  and  concludes  that  the  Chester  playwright  abandons 
such  stark  moral  oppositions  as  are  presented  in  other  cycle  plays  in  favour 
of  a  more  humanized  series  of  earthly  dilemmas  which  would  correspond  closer 
to  the  actual  life  experience  of  an  audience. 

(c)  Wakefield 

An  article  in  an  out-of-the-way  place  for  English  scholars,  the  sporting  journal 
Arete,  is  nevertheless  a  fascinating  read  on  the  subject  of  medieval  tennis.  ‘The 
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Gift  of  a  Tennis  Ball  in  the  Secunda  Pastorum:  A  Sport  Historian’s  View’  ( Arete 
(1986)  105-19),  by  Heiner  Gillmeister,  although  it  rehearses  some  outdated 
scholarship  on  the  Towneley  cycle,  shows  beyond  doubt  that  English  tennis 
in  the  fifteenth  century  was  not  just  a  pastime  for  aristocrats;  since  it  was  also 
a  popular  game,  critical  readings  of  the  Second  Shepherds’  play  which  see 
specifically  aristocratic  connotations  in  Daw’s  gift  to  the  Christ  child  of  a  tennis 
ball  should  be  called  into  question. 

In  ‘  “Towneley  Plays”  or  “Wakefield  Cycle”  Revisited’  (CompD  21.318-48) 
Barbara  D.  Palmer  looks  at  what  is  known  about  plays  and  playing  in 
Wakefield.  She  explodes  J.  W.  Walker’s  account  of  Wakefield  playing  and 
exposes  some  of  his  alarming  record  fabrications  and  the  damage  they  have  done 
to  subsequent  attempts  to  understand  the  cycle.  The  Wakefield  Burgess  Court 
Rolls,  rediscovered  in  1986,  do  not  clearly  reveal  the  nature  of  Wakefield  Corpus 
Christi  activity.  Moreover,  since  the  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been  capable 
of  supporting  a  full  cycle  production  until  late  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Palmer 
finds  the  notion  of  a  Wakefield  cycle  as  such  doubtful.  She  tentatively  proposes 
that  for  the  time  being  we  should  view  the  Towneley  manuscript  as  containing 
a  ‘West  Riding  cycle’,  one  of  accretion  committed  to  manuscript  at  an  unknown 
date  and  for  an  unknown  purpose.  Lastly  on  Wakefield,  Cherrel  M.  Guilfoyle, 
in  ‘Cain,  Lamech  and  the  “Quarell  Hede”  ’  (££./V25:ii.l3-18),  suggests  that 
the  Wakefield  Master  may  have  had  more  in  his  mind  than  Goodybower  quarry 
when  he  has  Cain  say  ‘Bury  me  in  Gudeboure  at  the  quarell  hede’.  Since  quarrel 
may  also  mean  an  arrow  or  bolt,  she  believes  the  line  may  have  connoted  the 
means  of  Cain’s  death,  the  arrow  shot  by  the  blind  bowman  Lamech. 

(d)  York 

York  like  Chester  has  produced  only  one  article,  but  it  is  an  excellent  one: 
‘Places  for  Hearing  the  Corpus  Christi  Play  in  York’  {METh  23-63),  by  Eileen 
White.  A  detailed  historical  account  of  York’s  playing  places  yields  several 
interesting  dramaturgical  conclusions.  She  asks,  for  example,  how  truly  popular 
was  this  cycle  when  the  number  of  citizens  actually  able  to  watch  it  was  probably 
much  smaller  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Although  all  the  citizens  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  fact  of  play  performance  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
is  not  likely  that  all  of  them  could  have  watched  it  being  acted.  Similarly,  since 
some  of  the  playing  places  were  not  that  spacious,  the  idea  that  York 
performances  required  an  exaggerated  acting  style  (something  inevitable  when 
drama  is  played  in  a  large  acting  area)  should  be  reconsidered.  This  piece  is 
required  reading  for  students  of  the  York  cycle. 

(e)  Moralities 

Alan  J.  Fletcher,  in  ‘  “Coveytyse  Copbord  schal  be  at  pe  Ende  of  pe 
Castel  be  pe  Beddys  Feet”:  Staging  the  Death  of  Mankind  in  The  Castle  of 
Perseverance ’  (ES  305-12),  explores  the  meaning  of  the  stage  direction  which 
accompanies  the  cupboard  on  the  famous  illustration  of  The  Castle  of 
Perserverance.  He  sets  out  evidence  for  believing  that  the  cupboard  may  belong 
to  a  traditional  iconography  of  death-bed  avarice,  and  that  its  presence  may 
imply  the  method  in  which  the  last  moments  in  Mankind’s  life  were  staged, 
something  irrecoverable  from  the  text  of  the  play  alone. 

John  Conley  examines  ‘“Cruelly”  in  Everyman  73’  ( N&Q  10-11),  and 
considers  it  to  be  a  mistranslation  of  the  Dutch  original,  rasschelijc,  or  ‘quickly’. 
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In  ‘Theatricality  in  Mankind  and  Everyman '  (SP  272-85),  Stanton  B.  Garner 
issues  a  salutary  warning  against  neglecting  the  significance  of  the  theatrical 
dimension  of  the  medieval  morality  play.  He  illustrates  how  in  Mankind  the 
audience,  seduced  by  entertaining  theatricality,  comes  to  realize  that  its 
absorption  in  theatricality  has  implied  its  moral  and  spiritual  danger.  In 
Everyman,  conversely,  actions  and  physical  props  (the  book  of  reckoning,  the 
garment  of  sorrow,  etc.)  constantly  deflect  attention  from  their  physical, 
theatrical  immanence  towards  the  divine  realities  they  embody;  the  stage  moment 
is  thus  pressed  ever  further  into  the  background.  Consequently,  Everyman  resists 
the  distraction  of  embodiment  that  Mankind  embraces. 
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Middle  English:  Chaucer 


JOHN  J.  McGAVIN  and  DAVID  MILLS 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Canterbury  Tales; 
3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde;  4.  Other  Works. 


1.  General 

Lorrayne  Y.  Baird-Lange  and  Bege  K.  Bowers,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hildegard  Schnuttgen,  have  produced  ‘An  Annotated  Chaucer  Bibliography, 
1985’  (SAC  279-347).  Bege  K.  Bowers  has  compiled  ‘Chaucer  Research,  1986. 
Report  No.  47’  ( ChauR  22.62-79)  and  ‘Chaucer  Research  in  Progress: 
1986-1987’  (NM  466-90).  Approximately  one  thousand  entries  in  Mark  Allen 
and  John  H.  Fisher’s  The  Essential  Chaucer:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of 
Major  Modern  Studies  cover  twentieth-century  publications  to  the  end  of  1984. 
Conservatively  selective,  it  implies  further  evaluation  by  the  length  of  annotation 
and  the  amount  of  cross-referencing  an  entry  receives.  The  annotation  is  helpful, 
though  the  terminus  ad  quern  rather  obscures  the  theoretically  informed  nature 
of  current  writing.  The  bibliography  is  organized  around  works,  and  a  set  of 
topics  ranging  from  the  essential  ‘Editions  and  Editing’  through  the  useful 
‘Audience  and  Oral  Recitation’  to  the  flaccid  ‘Thematic  Studies’. 

The  second  edition  of  F.  N.  Robinson’s  Works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  has 
been  the  standard  text  on  every  bibliography  since  its  publication  in  1957  (YW 
38.92-3);  thus,  the  publication  this  year  of  a  third  edition  to  replace  it,  less 
helpfully  called  The  Riverside  Chaucer,  is  a  major  event  in  Chaucer  studies. 
It  is  significant  of  the  growth  and  specialism  of  Chaucer  studies  in  the  past 
thirty  years  that,  in  contrast  to  Robinson’s  sole  editorship,  this  beautifully 
produced  new  edition  is  a  collaborative  venture  involving  an  impressive  team 
of  scholars  under  the  general  editorship  of  Larry  D.  Benson.  Readers  will  find 
the  contents  and  arrangement  much  as  in  the  second  edition,  though  the  section 
originally  entitled  ‘Short  Poems’  has  now  acquired  a  definite  article  and  a 
subsection  isolating  ‘Poems  Not  Ascribed  to  Chaucer  in  the  Manuscripts’;  The 
Equatorie  of  the  Planetis  still  remains  firmly  excluded.  The  texts  themselves, 
however,  have  all  been  ‘completely  re-edited’  and  the  Textual  Notes  considerably 
expanded,  including  now  those  readings  in  Robinson  which  have  not  been 
accepted  by  the  present  editors.  Inevitably,  the  Explanatory  Notes  have  grown 
hugely,  and  the  whole  volume  is  longer,  heavier,  and  more  unwieldy  than  its 
predecessor.  A  conspicuous  change  is  the  inclusion  of  footnote  glosses  for  words 
of  only  occasional  occurrence,  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  an  end-glossary 
of  those  words  which  occur  more  frequently.  Both  Glossary  and  List  of  Proper 
Names  benefit  from  the  inclusion  of  line  references,  an  irritating  omission  in 
the  second  edition.  The  new  edition  represents  a  major  achievement  of  industry 
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and  scholarship,  and  will  find  a  necessary  place  alongside  the  Variorum  Chaucer 
series,  to  which  the  reader  can  turn  for  minute  textual  detail  and  comprehensive 
critical  reviews.  Nevertheless,  one  regrets  the  lost  compactness  of  the  second 
edition  and  must  hope  that  readers  of  the  new  edition  will  find  a  commensurate 
gain  from  its  additional  material. 

The  quest  for  the  historical  Chaucer  continues.  In  what  must  surely  be  the 
book  bargain  of  the  year,  Donald  R.  Howard  offers  an  enthusiastic  and  vividly 
biographical  summa,  Chaucer  and  the  Medieval  World.  Although  too  large 
in  scope  to  be  primarily  a  work  of  literary  criticism,  it  is  the  product  of  critical 
acumen  and  an  imagination  in  love  with  the  unhistoricized  setting  of  text  into 
context.  Such  a  book  takes  risks,  and  inevitably  it  will  not  satisfy  every  taste. 
The  style  occasionally  jars,  and  the  intense  biographical  effort,  sometimes 
focused  on  passing  weeks  rather  than  months,  finds  a  less  intriguing  correlative 
in  sequential  accounts  of  the  literary  works.  Informed  speculation  abounds, 
but  there  are  also  unconvincing,  and  even  pointless,  suggestions  made  en 
passant.  Howard  espouses  the  ‘dramatic’  theory  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  but 
his  recognition  that  the  stories  are  texts,  intertextually  related,  does  not 
adequately  qualify  the  theory.  However,  the  skill  with  which  the  author 
re-creates  medieval  Florence  and  his  unobtrusive  self-mockery  in  his  discussion 
of  writings  on  the  Pardoner’s  Tale  are  admirable.  Written  with  an  infectious 
verve  throughout,  this  book  will  properly  be  the  first  stimulus  of  many  future 
Chaucer  scholars. 

Derek  Brewer,  in  his  1984  Presidential  Address  to  the  New  Chaucer  Society 
Congress,  attempts  ‘The  Reconstruction  of  Chaucer’  (SAC  Proc.  1.3-19)  in 
a  wide  frame  of  reference:  a  struggle  between  orality  and  literacy  in  the  poet’s 
mind.  Chaucer’s  intellectual  quest  through  philosophy,  secularized  religion, 
especially  under  Dante’s  influence,  led  to  an  alliance  of  literacy  with  literalism 
which,  in  the  Tales,  is  redirected  towards  ordinary  life,  secular  story,  and 
materialism.  Herein  lies  Chaucer’s  simultaneous  awareness  of  the  outside  and 
interior  worlds,  the  impulses  towards  specification  and  synthesis,  which  are 
manifested  in  a  variety  of  characteristic  features  within  his  poetry,  including 
multiple  narratorial  viewpoint  and  a  growing  scepticism.  The  title  of  Beryl 
Rowland’s  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  in  1986,  ‘  “Elvyssh  by  His 
Contenaunce”  ’  (SAC  Proc.  2.3-14)  suggests  a  more  direct  confrontation  with 
the  enigma  of  the  unknown -and  perhaps  unknowable  -  historical  Chaucer. 
The  address  reviews  past  and  projected  historical  studies  of  the  poet  and 
proposes  a  number  of  questions  to  which  we  would  like  to  have  answers. 

Two  historically  orientated  articles  make  progress  in  that  direction.  Although 
not  directly  about  Chaucer,  J.  Anthony  Tuck’s  discussion  of  ‘Carthusian  Monks 
and  Lollard  Knights:  Religious  Attitudes  at  the  Court  of  Richard  II’  (SAC  Proc. 
1 .149-61)  sheds  further  light  on  the  context  in  which  he  worked.  It  reveals  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  about  the  knights,  with  whom  Chaucer  has  been  so 
suggestively  linked,  and  urges  us  to  give  equal  attention  to  the  Carthusians, 
who  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  favour  of  Richard  II  and  reflect  something 
of  the  contemporary  hostility  towards  aspects  of  the  Benedictine  life.  Still  more 
importantly,  Thomas  J.  Garbaty’s  paper,  ‘Chaucer,  the  Customs,  and  the 
Hainault  Connection’  (SAC  Proc.  2.95-102)  gives  a  job  description  for  the 
post  of  Controller  of  Customs  and  demonstrates  that,  for  a  royal  favourite 
such  as  Chaucer,  it  was  a  sinecure,  with  the  real  work  done  by  a  deputy. 
Chaucer’s  royal  protection,  moreover,  originated  in  his  connection  by  marriage 
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to  the  protective  network  of  family  ties  which  began  with  the  Hainault 
Connection  of  Isabella,  wife  of  Edward  II. 

The  way  to  matters  more  specifically  literary  is  led  by  Robert  M.  Jordan’s 
fine  study,  Chaucer’s  Poetics  and  the  Modern  Reader,  which  takes  us  to  homo 
rhetoricus,  a  Chaucer  whose  literary  habits  are  subtly  displayed.  Jordan’s 
rhetorical  analyses  discover  a  poetics  of  digression  (of  which  the  Parson’s  Tale 
is  the  most  notable  example),  of  amplification,  of  decentred  or  acentric 
narratives,  and  of  voices  which  resist,  even  as  they  court,  ascription  to  extra- 
textual  authorities  or  personalities.  The  characteristically  disjointed  texts 
undermine  notions  of  interpretation,  and  fail  to  bridge  ‘the  gap  between  knowing 
(or  imagining)  and  showing’  which  they  sharply  portray.  Postmodern  fiction 
rather  than  fourteenth-century  writing  provides  the  critical  perspective,  but 
Jordan  asserts  his  reading  as  historically  appropriate,  not  anachronistic,  and 
insists  that  a  recognition  of  Chaucer’s  self-reflexivity  is  not  a  denial  of  ‘life 
and  feeling’  and  that  it  leads  into  a  larger  appreciation  of  literary  language. 
This  book  concentrates  on  establishing  a  challenging  description  of  Chaucer’s 
poetics  rather  than  on  addressing  the  questions  which  its  own  radical  account 
prompts. 

Russell  A.  Peck’s  Keynote  Address  to  the  1986  New  Chaucer  Society 
Congress,  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Imagination’  (SAC  Proc.  2.33-49)  starts  from  a 
theory  which  he  finds  embodied  in  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,  one  ‘bound 
up  with  aesthetics  and  the  sanctity  of  the  affections’.  Chaucer’s  concern  with 
the  generative  function  of  the  imagination  can  be  seen  early  in  his  career,  in 
The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  and  Peck  makes  illuminating  comparisons  between 
that  work  and  the  process  of  imagining  in  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova,  stressing 
particularly  the  use  of  images,  the  creative  interruption  of  the  poetic  process 
by  an  audience,  and  the  heightened  awareness  which  results  in  the  poet’s  mind. 
Unsurprisingly,  Robert  M.  Jordan  affirms  the  structural  function  of  Chaucer’s 
rhetoric  and,  in  ‘Vision,  Pilgrimage,  and  Rhetorical  Composition’  (SAC  Proc. 

1 . 195-200),  draws  examples  from  The  Book  of  the  Duchess  and  the  Canterbury 
Tales  to  demonstrate  the  way  Chaucer,  by  creating  ‘gaps’  in  the  text,  alerts 
the  reader  to  the  textual  medium  and  signals  his  separation  from  the  Narrator- 
persona.  The  same  author’s  paper,  ‘Todorov,  Vinsauf,  and  Chaucerian 
Textuality’  (SAC  Proc.  2.51-7),  which  introduced  a  discussion  of  ‘Chaucer 
and  Contemporary  Literary  Theory’  in  the  1986  New  Chaucer  Congress, 
emphasizes  the  affinity  between  Formalist  poetics  and  the  rhetorical  poetics 
of  medieval  theorists,  and  characterizes  the  resulting  reappraisal  of  Chaucer’s 
literary  self-reflexiveness.  In  a  collection  edited  by  G.  H.  V.  Bunt  et  al.,  H. 
H.  Dragstra  studies  ‘The  Modernity  of  Modern  Chaucer  Criticism’  by  isolating 
the  principle  which  underlies  the  concept  of  modernity  in  six  general  reviewers. 
This  principle  was  first  formulated  by  Kittredge:  ‘Chaucer  always  knew  what 
he  was  about.’ 

Chaucer’s  complex  relationship  to  ‘unofficial  culture’  and  his  anxiety  about 
literary  permanence  are  highlighted  by  comparison  with  Boccaccio  in  John  M. 
Ganim’s  thought-provoking  study,  ‘Chaucer,  Boccaccio,  and  the  Anxiety  of 
Popularity’  (Assays  51-66),  which  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  attitudes 
towards  popular  gullibility  reflected  in  Boccaccio’s  Ciappellatto  and  Chaucer’s 
Pardoner.  Coming  from  the  wealthy  cultured  milieu  of  Florence,  Boccaccio 
approaches  his  popular  themes  through  a  pose  of  aristocratic  urbanity;  but 
Chaucer,  writing  in  the  very  different  circumstances  of  fourteenth-century 
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London,  stands  closer  to  the  popular  tradition  and  adopts  a  pose  of  naive  belief. 
Both  wish  to  defend  the  seriousness  of  poetry  but  not  in  the  privileged  terms 
of  prophecy  urged  by  Petrarch,  though  the  rejection  of  that  potential  poses 
difficulties  for  them.  Both  preserve  fiction  as  a  collective,  performative  act, 
but  Chaucer  displays  not  only  that  act  but  also  the  processes  of  cultural 
interaction  that  develop  from  it. 

Punning  requires  a  reader  to  be  alert  to  two  possible  meanings  of  the  same 
form.  But  do  Chaucerians  take  enough  trouble  to  check  that  modern  meanings 
were  available  to  Chaucer?  ‘No!’  replies  Larry  D.  Benson,  decrying  ‘The 
“Queynte”  Punnings  of  Chaucer’s  Critics’  in  the  Biennial  Lecture  to  the  1984 
New  Chaucer  Society  Congress  (SAC  Proc.  1.23-47).  Take  queynte 
especially  -  it  has  no  built-in  medieval  sexual  overtones,  does  not  share  any 
ambiguity  with  cunt,  and  is  for  the  most  part  used  euphemistically  in  its 
adjectival  sense  of  ‘elegant,  pleasing’  unless  a  pun  is  forced  by  the  context. 
Chaucer’s  sexual  modesty  is  vindicated;  ditto  Professor  Benson’s  witty 
scholarship! 

‘Chaucer’s  Janglerye’  ( Viator  309-20)  by  William  A.  Quinn  traces  janglynge 
from  its  origin  in  Wicked-Tongue  and  False-Semblant  in  The  Romance  of  the 
Rose  to  its  rejection  by  the  Parson.  The  term  has  obvious,  though  complex, 
self-reflexivity  for  the  artist  and,  while  this  is  less  persuasively  discussed,  the 
conclusion  seems  reasonable,  that  Chaucer  retracts  ‘what  he  came  to  consider 
his  excesses  as  a  janglere,  the  tales  he  told  solely  to  satisfy  his  natural  appetite 
to  speak  freely,  like  Wicked-Tongue’. 

As  its  subtitle  suggests,  Derek  Traversi’s  book  on  Chaucer:  The  Earlier 
Poetry:  A  Study  in  Poetic  Development  is  concerned  with  the  poet’s  artistic 
progress,  seeing  Chaucer  as  pioneeringly  creating  from  a  native  language  and 
tradition  of  dubious  adequacy  a  poetic  vehicle  that  could  stand  beside  the  work 
of  classical  authors  and  especially  of  Dante.  The  approach  is  that  of  New 
Criticism,  with  serial  commentary  and  linking  paraphrase  of  the  texts 
interspersed  with  critical  asides  which  may  on  occasion  be  provocative.  The 
three  dream-poems  and  Troilus  all  handle  in  some  measure  the  paradox  of  the 
life-creating  and  enhancing  power  of  love  and  its  relationship  to  destruction, 
mortality,  and  death.  Experimenting  in  the  early  poems  with  the  dream  as  a 
device  for  exploring  the  complex  relationships  between  ‘authority’  and 
‘experience’,  Chaucer  found  it  inadequate  to  express  the  complex  diversity  of 
‘reality’;  in  Troilus  he  felt  that  he  had  achieved  his  goal.  The  Epilogue  to  Troilus 
is  seen  as  an  arbitrary  appendage,  a  response  which  perhaps  signals  Chaucer’s 
unease  and  his  desire  to  move  along  different  lines  in  future.  Comparison  with 
Dante  highlights  Chaucer’s  reluctance  to  pass  judgement,  and  also  his  comic 
realization  and  detached  tolerance  of  the  diverse  reality  of  human  conduct, 
very  different  from  the  Epilogue’s  somewhat  Dantesque  desire  to  judge. 

Brian  Stone’s  book  Chaucer:  A  Critical  Study  is  long  on  summary  and  short 
on  critical  initiative,  but  contains  perceptive  local  formulations.  Chaucer  is  not 
a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton,  but  he  does  assess  ‘experience  in  a  spirit  of 
sympathetic  realism’,  a  familiar  approach  to  which  appreciation  of  the  poems 
frequently  reverts.  The  corpus  is  covered  in  reverse  chronological  order, 
beginning  with  the  Tales  where  -  perhaps  tendentiously  -  the  Prologue-portrait 
of  each  teller  is  discussed  at  the  start  of  each  tale.  A  final  section  surveying 
‘Chaucer’s  Cultural  Resources’  is  commendably  compact,  clear,  and 
informative. 
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In  the  area  of  source-study  and  influence,  the  French  tradition  is  again  well 
represented.  In  an  issue  of  SLitI devoted  to  ‘Chaucer’s  French  Contemporaries’, 
William  Calin  offers  a  persuasive  upward  revaluation  of  Machaut’s  influence 
in  ‘Machaut’s  Legacy:  The  Chaucerian  Inheritance  Reconsidered’  (SLitI  i.9-22), 
claiming  that  the  French  poet’s  structural  influence  upon  the  English  has  been 
neglected  because  of  critical  predilections  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  Chaucer, 
in  fact,  found  not  only  key  motifs  for  the  Book  of  the  Duchess  in  La  Fonteinne 
Amoureuse,  but  also  a  means  of  undermining  the  authority  of  dream-vision  by 
a  credible  dream-psychology.  And  Machaut  also  provided  a  model  of  the  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  theme  of  poetic  composition,  using  a  Narrator-persona.  His  influence 
even  pervades  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as  an  examination  of  the  ‘garden  of  love’ 
passage  in  the  Merchant’s  Tale  demonstrates.  But,  says  James  Wimsatt  in 
‘Froissart,  Chaucer,  and  the  Pastourelles  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manuscript’  ( SAC 
Proc.  1 .69-79)  there  was  a  tradition  of  fourteenth-century  French  realism  known 
to  Chaucer  -  witness  the  pastourelles  of  the  Pennsylvania  manuscript  -  but 
eclipsed  by  the  fashionable  Machaut  tradition.  And  those  pastourelles  require 
us  to  revalue  the  claims  for  originality  made  for  Froissart’s  pastourelles,  which 
simply  adapt  the  realism  to  a  courtly  mode.  Finally,  David  Wallace  links  French 
and  Italian  traditions  in  ‘Chaucer  and  the  European  Rose’  ( SAC  Proc.  1.61-7), 
claiming  that,  while  the  Roman  de  la  Rose  set  the  standard  for  the  enterprise 
of  five  generations  of  Italian  poets,  in  England  Chaucer  ‘concentrated  the  efforts 
of  those  five  Italian  generations  into  a  single  English  lifetime’. 

Alfred  David  has  a  sophisticated  variation  on  source-study  in  ‘Recycling 
Anelida  and  Arcite:  Chaucer  as  a  Source  for  Chaucer’  (SAC  Proc.  1.105-15): 
whatever  the  source  from  which  Chaucer  first  directly  took  his  material,  his 
own  first  use  often  served  him  later  as  direct  source.  Offered  as  examples  are 
first  the  variations  on  ‘For  pitee  renneth  soone  in  gentil  herte’,  and  then  the 
apparent  reworking  of  the  high-style  epic  of  Anelida  and  Arcite  into  the  detached 
humour  of  the  Squire’s  Tale. 

John  Scattergood  contributes  a  workmanlike  article  on  ‘The  “Bisynesse” 
of  Love  in  Chaucer’s  Dawn-Songs’  ( EIC  110-20),  assembling  Chaucerian 
examples  of  complaint  in  dawn-songs  at  the  intrusion  of  the  public  world  of 
work  upon  the  private  world  of  love;  and,  conversely,  of  the  jocular  allusions 
to  the  dawn-weariness  that  is  occasioned  by  the  nocturnal  labour  of  love.  Such 
topoi  have  good  literary  precedent. 

The  tempting  subhead,  ‘Manuscripts  and  Language’,  in  the  1986  New  Chaucer 
Society  Proceedings  raises  hopes  unduly.  George  Kane’s  paper,  ‘  “Good”  and 
“Bad”  Manuscripts:  Texts  and  Critics’  (SAC  Proc.  2.137-45)  contains  only 
occasional  Chaucer  allusions  in  its  discussion  of  editorial  procedures,  and 
Monica  E.  McAlpine’s  journey  ‘To  Chaucer  through  Middle  English’  (SAC 
Proc.  2.147-55)  turns  out  to  be  an  outline  account  of  the  assignments  that  she 
sets  her  students. 

Jerome  Mitchell  studies  a  wide  range  of  stylistic,  structural,  and  thematic 
material  of  Scott,  Chaucer,  and  Medieval  Romance:  A  Study  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott ’s  Indebtedness  to  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Most  influential  for 
Scott  were  the  legends  of  Tristan,  and  the  Knight’s  Tale,  which  Mitchell  sees 
as  underlying  the  plot  of  numerous  novels,  though  with  frequent  variation. 
These,  and  many  other,  medieval  romances  give  to  Scott  the  appeal  of  a 
primitive  folk  tradition,  but  Scott  was  also  attracted  to  Chaucer  because  of 
his  humane  outlook  on  the  foibles  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
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2.  Canterbury  Tales 

That  Chaucer  is  a  ‘poet  of  perfection  and  discipline  not  only  of  the  mind 
but  of  the  imagination  and  affections’  is  a  central  tenet  of  Paul  A.  Olson’s 
weighty  piece  of  scholarship,  The  ‘Canterbury  Tales’  and  the  Good  Society. 
A  prodigious  amount  of  contemporary  reading  underpins  his  claims  that 
Chaucer  conceives  of  society  in  terms  of  its  Estates  and  views  epicureanism 
as  a  threat  to  its  order;  that  he  is  Wycliffite  in  his  methods  of  moral  analysis, 
but  not  in  the  moral  remedies  he  proposes;  that  he  is  ‘royalist  but  anti-absolutist’ 
in  his  response  to  the  troubles  of  Richard  II;  that  his  foreign  policy  approximates 
that  enshrined  in  Philippe  de  Mezieres’s  Order  of  the  Passion  (see  D.  W. 
Robertson’s  article  below),  but  that  he  is  more  of  a  practical  reformer  than 
Philippe;  and,  in  literary  terms,  that  classical  rather  than  contemporary  genres 
may  provide  better  models  for  understanding  his  work.  Not  tied  to  the  Bible, 
nor  thematically  simplistic,  nor  blind  to  literary  style,  this  work  is  exegetical, 
as  is  any  modern  advanced  historical  reading  of  literary  texts,  and  with  a 
concomitant  determination  that  the  text’s  style  is  itself  a  justification  for  the 
reading  given.  Like  Jordan’s  very  different  book,  Olson’s  advances  the  critical 
tradition  in  which  it  lies  and  offers  numerous  challenges  to  the  assumptions 
and  habits  of  others  -  not  least  the  over-simple  descriptions  of  Chaucer  as 
radical  or  conservative. 

The  most  unusual  book  of  the  year  is  Carl  Lindahl’s  Earnest  Games:  Folkloric 
Patterns  in  the  Canterbury  Tales.  In  a  reversal  of  most  recent  critical  approaches, 
he  claims  that  the  achievement  of  the  Tales  is  its  mimesis,  within  an  elite  literary 
culture,  of  folk  culture  and  traditions.  Lindahl  looks  to  the  records  of  parish 
guilds,  protocol  lists,  courtesy  books,  and  court  cases  of  slander  to  demonstrate 
the  realism  with  which  Chaucer  has  portrayed  a  folk  community  and  observed 
the  strict  niceties  of  its  rhetoric.  Lindahl  sees  the  pilgrims  as  largely  middle 
class  and  divided  by  their  gentil  or  ‘mixed-class’  views  of  festival,  and  where 
Olson  replaces  fabliau  with  classical  comedy,  Lindahl  replaces  it  with  the 
schwank.  Particularly  good  are  Lindahl’s  chapter  on  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Shape 
of  Performance’,  where  he  shows  similarities  between  the  pilgrimage  frame 
and  festival,  and  his  close  analyses  of  the  rhetorical  strategies  of  antagonism 
employed  within  the  frame  by  the  contesting  pilgrims.  He  is  on  less  secure 
ground  when  discussing  whether  Chaucer  is  himself  a  folk  poet  in  any  sense, 
but  makes  one  of  the  most  interesting  critical  claims  of  the  year:  Chaucer  is 
‘crafting  a  frozen  representation  of  a  lively  play  form  never  before  (or  since) 
rendered  in  writing’. 

The  model  supplied  by  Bakhtin’s  theories  of  language  and  cultural  interchange 
underlies  John  M.  Ganim’s  article,  ‘Bakhtin,  Chaucer,  Carnival,  Lent’  (SAC 
Proc.  2.59-71).  He  urges  the  usefulness  of  ‘theatricality’  as  critical  metaphor 
for  the  Tales,  comprehending  the  interchange  of  performer,  audience,  and 
reader,  and  -  more  importantly  -  of  ‘quotation’  as  the  means  whereby  the 
implicit  conflict  of  official  and  unofficial  cultures  is  consciously  articulated 
in  the  Tales,  releasing  the  anarchic  energy  of  popular  culture  through  tonal 
perplexity.  Glending  Olson  discusses  ‘Rhetorical  Circumstances  and  the 
Canterbury  Storytelling’  (SAC  Proc.  1.211-18)  against  a  background  in  which 
‘circumstance’  is  both  a  rhetorical  construct  and  also  a  tool  of  moral  evaluation. 
Pursuing  this  view  briefly  into  the  Tales,  he  indicates  lines  which  recall  such 
considerations,  and  emphasizes  that  the  story-game  itself  has  time  and 
circumstance,  which  must  pass  as  pilgrimage  is  appropriately  reasserted. 
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David  Williams  tries  to  accomplish  more  in  The  Canterbury  Tales:  A  Literary 
Pilgrimage  than  the  book’s  format  will  permit  and  the  result  is  an  uneasy 
compromise  between  introducing  the  Tales  and  revealing  them  as  a  sustained 
philosophical  argument  on  the  relation  of  language  to  reality.  The  ambience 
of  nominalism  is  increasingly  treated  in  Chaucer  studies  but  has  still  not  received 
adequate  depth  of  treatment;  in  this  case,  provocative  readings  are  too  curtailed 
to  be  convincing.  Williams’s  central  interest  in  the  way  ‘the  restricted  roles  of 
author,  audience,  fiction,  reality,  speaker,  and  listener  are  transcended  and 
are  integrated,  so  as  to  form  a  didactic  model  of  man’s  relationship  to  his 
Creator,  as  well  as  to  other  creature-authors’  remains  too  loosely  connected 
to  the  nominalist  discussion  which  gives  it  point. 

Alcuin  Blamires’s  book,  The  Canterbury  Tales:  An  Introduction  to  the 
Variety  of  Criticism,  admirably  fulfils  its  primary  brief  of  providing  a  concise 
and  judicious  review  of  the  main  schools  of  critical  approach  to  the  Tales.  Its 
second  section,  offering  a  personal  appraisal  of  the  Tales,  is  inevitably  cryptic 
and,  perhaps  constrained  by  space,  employs  a  rather  slippery  terminology. 
Arguing  that  Chaucer’s  poetry  offers  ‘a  play  of  the  mind’  it  presents  again 
the  question-posing  poet,  alert  to  the  problems  of  subjective  interpretation  and 
re-creation  and  revelling  in  the  production  of  multiple  resonance.  More 
interestingly,  Blamires  stresses  fantasie  as  Chaucer’s  mechanism  for  the  obsessive 
behaviour  of  humanity  which  recurs  in  the  Tales. 

Betsy  Bowden  too  is  interested  in  the  different  ways  in  which  Chaucer  is  read, 
and  develops  her  highly  individual  approach,  using  reception  theory,  in  Chaucer 
Aloud  with  particular  reference  to  readings  of  three  Canterbury  pilgrims  -  the 
Prioress  (Prologue  portrait),  and  the  Pardoner  and  Merchant  (Prologues  and 
Tales).  She  draws  upon  two  kinds  of  evidence,  diachronic  and  synchronic.  The 
diachronic  looks  at  the  interpretations  encoded  in  literary  modernizations  of 
Chaucer  by  past  authors  such  as  Pope  and  Dryden,  and  in  illustrations  by  artists 
such  as  Stothard  and  Blake.  Illuminating  in  themselves,  the  interpretations  are 
also  related  to  the  personal  situations  and  prejudices  of  the  authors.  Attitudes 
authoritatively  formulated  by  great  nineteenth-century  Chaucerians  such  as 
Kittredge  often  grow  from  the  work  of  these  earlier  Chaucerians.  The  synchronic 
evidence  consists  of  readings  of  the  same  passages  by  thirty-two  Chaucer  scholars 
whose  readings  diverge  markedly  at  certain  key  points.  An  accompanying  tape 
offers  a  range  of  such  readings  and  Bowden  provides  a  descriptive  commentary 
upon  these  varied  interpretations.  Unfortunately,  suspicious  of  critical  jargon, 
Bowden  has  opted  for  a  highly  informal  style,  prolix,  jokey,  and  impressionistic. 
In  the  end  one  ponders  the  critical  value  of  her  demonstration,  although  the 
case  for  dramatic  reading  as  a  pedagogical  tool  and  as  a  medium  for  exploring 
critical  interpretation,  perhaps  unconsciously  exposed  through  reading,  is 
valuably  strengthened  by  the  book. 

Two  paired  papers  in  SACProc.  2,  Peggy  A.  Knapp’s  ‘Deconstructing  The 
Canterbury  Tales :  Pro’  (73-81)  and  Traugott  Lawler’s  ‘Deconstructing  The 
Canterbury  Tales :  Con’  (83-91)  shrink  from  full-scale  confrontation.  Knapp 
faces  the  ostensible  conflict  between  Augustine’s  view  of  the  Word  guaranteed 
by  God  and  Derrida’s  view  of  the  unguaranteed  word.  She  illustrates  some  uses 
of  deconstructive  strategy,  challenging  a  number  of  critical  positions  en  route, 
but  also  emphasizes  the  need  for  Chaucerians  to  re-imagine  the  past  and  to 
recognize  the  role  of  historical  circumstances  in  making  certain  readings  seem 
natural  at  certain  periods.  Conversely,  Lawler,  while  acknowledging  the  value 
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of  deconstruction  in  pointing  the  binary  oppositions  and  discontinuities  of  the 
Squire’s  simile  of  the  male  falcon  and  thence  of  the  whole  Squire’s  Tale,  finally 
qualifies  his  appreciation  by  affirming  Chaucer’s  faith  which  is  manifested  in 
his  presence  within  his  works  and  in  his  insistence  on  establishing  closure. 

Joerg  O.  Fichte  wins  the  prize  for  the  most  uninformative  title  for  Chaucer’s 
Frame  Tales:  The  Physical  and  the  Metaphysical.  This  mini-series  of  lectures 
given  at  Tubingen  in  1985  wears  at  times  a  familiar  face -indeed  Dieter 
Mehl’s  contribution,  ‘The  Story-Teller  and  His  Audience:  The  Legend  of  Good 
Women',  repeats  essentially  the  one  new  chapter  of  his  1986  book  (TIE 67. 174). 
Elsewhere,  comedy  is  king.  Willi  Erzgraber  investigates  ‘The  Origins  of 
Comicality  in  Chaucer’,  perceiving  it  to  be  rooted  in  the  interplay  and 
accommodation  between  aristocratic  and  bourgeois  cultures  and  between 
anthropological  and  theocentric  viewpoints,  and  is  therefore  led  to  reach  towards 
the  encircling  historical  context  whose  exploration  is  a  function  of  Chaucer’s 
narrative  comedy.  Derek  Pearsall  discusses  ‘Versions  of  Comedy  in  Chaucer’s 
Canterbury  Tales' ,  or  more  precisely,  in  the  six  ‘fabliau  tales’.  His  genre- 
orientated  approach  examines  the  variations  on  traditional  generic  patterns  in 
four  of  the  tales,  observing  that  the  tales  of  the  Merchant  and  the  Shipman, 
though  not  strictly  fabliaux,  move  by  the  same  comic  rules.  The  essay  is  at 
its  most  interesting  when  it  confronts  the  generic  waywardness  of  the  Merchant’s 
Tale.  Joerg  O.  Fichte  looks  at  ‘Chaucer’s  Shipman’s  Tale  within  the  Context 
of  the  French  Fabliaux  Tradition’.  He  systematically  categorizes  the  fabliesque 
features  of  the  French  tradition  under  ‘communicative  situation’,  ‘province 
of  meaning’,  ‘authorial  intent’,  and  ‘audience  reception’,  and  identifies 
significant  divergences  in  the  Tale -its  secular  values,  unstereotyped 
characters,  and  absence  of  peripety  direct  our  laughter  not  against  the  victim 
but  at  the  playful  manipulation  of  ‘two  mutually  exclusive  world  views’.  Derek 
Brewer  calls  up  analogues  to  ‘The  Reeve’s  Tale ’  to  demonstrate  Chaucer’s 
adaptation  of  this  International  Medieval  Comic  Tale  to  the  developing  drama 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer -as  ever,  cheerfully  tolerant  -  moved  the 
miller  to  the  tale’s  centre  as  focus  of  a  comic  moral  justice  as  well  as  of  an 
aesthetic,  dramatically  conceived  and  connected  structure  which  privileges  the 
educated  mind  over  the  plain  man.  After  such  comedy  it  is  something  of  a 
surprise  to  find  Piero  Boitani  discussing  Chaucer’s  use  of  prayers  to  the  Virgin 
under  the  title  ‘  “His  desir  wol  fie  withouten  winges’’:  Mary  and  Love  in 
Fourteenth  Century  Poetry’.  He  traces  the  development  of  the  genre  from  the 
invocation  to  the  Virgin  in  Dante’s  Paradiso,  Canto  31,  which  is  closely 
analysed,  through  the  Marian  prayers  in  Deguileville’s  Pelerinage  de  la  Vie 
Humaine,  to  Chaucer’s  ABC,  which  is  shown  to  be  an  exploratory  and 
transitional  work  within  the  genre.  The  last  stage  of  development  is  illustrated 
from  Petrarch’s  Canzoniere,  a  poem  of  personal  conversion  from  human  to 
spiritual  love.  Chaucer’s  employment  of  the  genre  in  narrative  forms,  namely 
Troilus  and  the  tales  of  the  Prioress  and  the  Second  Nun,  is  examined. 

‘Social  fictions  may  proclaim  and  enact  cultural  truths.’  In  ‘War  by  Other 
Means:  Marriage  and  Chivalry  in  Chaucer’  (SAC  Proc.  1.119-33)  Anne 
Middleton  intelligently  develops  this  proposition  against  the  crusading 
imperative  sustained  by  fourteenth-century  fictions  of  chivalry,  whereby  a  ruler’s 
capability  could  be  assessed  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  express  and  justify  himself 
in  display.  The  tales  of  the  Knight  and  the  Squire  mark  different  forms  of  this 
concern  with  display,  whereas  in  the  Franklin’s  Tale  courtly  display  and  delight 
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are  viewed  with  suspicion.  His  speculative  anecdote  enacts  its  principal  claim, 
that  virtue  comes  from  practical  observation  and  action  and  requires  neither 
the  superordaining  power  of  a  Theseus  nor  the  intrusion  of  marvels,  but  simply 
mutual  agreement  and  shared  discourse. 

John  Scattergood  finds  ‘Chaucer  in  the  Suburbs’  (in  Stokes  and  Burton), 
the  abode  of  the  poor  and  the  base  for  furtive  activities.  To  the  Second  Nun 
the  suburbs  are  the  refuge  of  unorthodox  but  lasting  beliefs  in  the  face  ol 
complacent  urban  authority,  while  to  the  Canon’s  Yeoman  they  are  the  hiding 
place  of  false  beliefs,  challenged  by  the  Host’s  urban  self-interest.  Chaucer, 
though  no  controversialist,  recognized  the  important  energy  for  change 
generated  by  such  suburban  ideologies. 

Norman  D.  Hinton  has  made  a  computer  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
manuscripts  of  the  Tales  based  on  Volume  I  of  the  Manly-Rickert  edition. 
His  paper  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  Chaucer’s  contemporaries  regarded 
‘The  Canterbury  Tales  as  Compilatio’  {PIMA  1.24-48),  describes  the  database, 
and  provides  information  in  two  main  sections  -  (1)  which  tales  are  found  in 
which  manuscripts;  and  (2)  the  order  of  Tales  in  each  manuscript.  ‘Hypothesis, 
Hyperbole,  and  the  Hengwrt  Manuscript  of  the  Canterbury  Tales’  {ES  214-19) 
finds  M.  C.  Seymour  arguing  with  typical  crispness  against  the  notions  that 
death  interrupted  the  composition  of  the  Tales,  and  that  Hengwrt  was  put 
together  from  material  left  in  Chaucer’s  house;  and/or  a  deliberately  incomplete 
Squire’s  Tale,  an  accidentally  incomplete  Cook’s  Tale,  and  a  more  prudent 
attitude  towards  the  authority  of  Hengwrt.  Likewise,  in  ‘Problems  of  “Best 
Text”  Editing  and  the  Hengwrt  Manuscript  of  The  Canterbury  Tales’  (in 
Pearsall),  Ralph  Hanna  III  remains  sceptical  of  claims  that  Hengwrt  represents 
Chaucer’s  readings.  He  affirms  the  importance  of  ‘codicising’  in  determining 
the  order  of  tales  and  stresses  the  limitations  of  the  Manly-Rickert  concern 
with  recension.  A  cautionary  note  is  also  sounded  on  modern  preferences  tor 
metrical  irregularity. 

As  its  title  suggests,  R.  F.  Yeager’s  ‘ Pax  Poetica :  On  the  Pacifism  of  Chaucer 
and  Gower’  (SAC  97-121)  compares  the  attitudes  to  war  expressed  by  the  two 
poets,  drawing  upon  Sir  Thopas,  Melibee,  and  the  Retractions  for  Chaucer. 
Yeager  suggests,  on  this  admittedly  slim  evidence,  that  Chaucer  reveals  himself 
as  a  man  of  peace  by  inclination,  whereas  in  Gower  we  see  the  development 
of  a  strengthening  pacifist  conviction  buttressed  by  legal  and  doctrinal 
authorities. 

C.  David  Benson  offers  a  revealing  contrast  of  the  tales  of  the  Man  of  Law 
and  the  Clerk  in  ‘Varieties  of  Religious  Poetry  in  The  Canterbury  Tales,  The 
Man  of  Law’s  Tale  and  The  Clerk’s  Tale'  (SAC  Proc.  2.159-67).  While  the 
Man  of  Law’s  Tale,  in  its  clearcut  certainties  and  its  recourse  to  rhetoric  and 
learning,  ‘is  unequaled  as  an  elevated,  learned  celebration  of  the  triumph  of 
Christian  values’,  the  more  austere  and  narrowly  focused  tale  of  the  Clerk, 
whose  heroine  images  caritas,  is  more  complex  morally  and  more  puzzling  and 
even  exasperating.  Both  tales  illustrate  Chaucer’s  radical  and  experimental  use 
of  English  for  serious  Christian  literature.  In  ‘Chaucer  and  Gentilesse ’  (in  Bunt 
et  al.)  Douglas  Gray,  with  characteristic  clarity,  surveys  the  semantic  field  and 
the  literary,  moral,  and  philosophical  antecedents  of  gentilesse  and  discusses 
its  use  in  three  tales  based  on  fairy  story  (those  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  Clerk, 
and  Franklin).  Chaucer  recognizes  the  need  to  distinguish  between  the  true 
quality  and  those  considerations  of  rank,  wealth,  or  manners  with  which  it  is 
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(not  always  inappropriately)  articulated.  His  humane  exploration  of  the  ideal 
is  inventive  and  varied. 

Some  ‘brief,  sometimes  minimal  allusions’  to  Ovid,  and  the  tale  of  Alexander 
and  Nectanabus  in  the  Merchant’s  and  Miller’s  Tales  are  determinedly  studied 
by  Robert  W.  Hanning  in  ‘Appropriate  Enough:  Telling  “Classical”  Allusions 
in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales'  (in  Selig  and  Somerville).  Paul  B.  Taylor  believes 
that  greater  argumentative  depth  in  Sir  Thopas  is  revealed  by  an  intertextual 
relationship  of  ‘refraction’  (a  term  he  prefers  to  ‘deconstruction’).  The  idea 
of  ‘quest’  is  at  the  centre  of  his  ‘Wife  of  Bath,  Pardoner  and  Sir  Thopas:  Pre- 
Texts  and  Para-Texts’  (in  Fries). 

‘The  First  Italian  Essay  on  Chaucer’  ( ChauR  22.53-61)  was  in  Gerolamo 
Ghilini’s  Teatro  d’huomini  letterati  of  1647  and  relied  wholly  upon  an  article 
in  John  Pits’s  Relationem  historicarum  de  rebus  anglicis  of  1619.  Caron  Cioffi 
prints  the  original  of  Ghilini’s  essay,  accompanied  by  English  translations  of 
it  and  of  that  of  Pits,  together  with  biographical  information  and  comments 
on  Ghilini’s  changes. 

W.  F.  Bolton  finds  further  evidence  to  connect  ‘Pinchbeck  and  the  Chaucer 
Circle  in  the  Law  Reports  and  Records  of  11-13  Richard  II’  ( MP  84.401-7) 
which  adds  a  new  dimension  to  the  portrait  of  the  Serjeant  of  the  Law  which 
Manly  suggested  was  based  on  Robert  Pinchbeck.  He  also  finds  echoes  in  the 
exchange  of  the  Host  and  Man  of  Law  (B1.  33-45)  of  the  case  of  John  Bath 
and  claims  that  many  other  links  with  Chaucer  can  be  traced  through  the 
manuscript  records  of  court  pleadings.  Peter  J.  Lucas  answers  ‘Yes’  to  the 
question  in  his  title  ‘  “His  Table  Dormant  in  His  Halle”:  Was  Chaucer’s 
Franklin  Old-Fashioned?’  ( N&Q  291-2)  because  the  Franklin  continued  the 
old  practice  of  eating  with  the  retainers.  George  A.  Renn  III  defends  the  ethics 
of  ‘Chaucer’s  Doctour  of  Phisik '  (Expl  45 :ii A- 5)  against  charges  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud,  avarice,  and  inadequate  Bible  study.  In  ‘Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Mare’ 
(NM  192-9)  Doreen  M.  E.  Gillam  establishes  no  close  source  or  parallel  for 
the  description  of  the  Pardoner  as  a  ‘mare’  but  notes  the  association  of  the 
term  with  female  lechery  and  its  wider  cultural  link  with  male  homosexuality. 

This  year  sees  a  large  body  of  work  on  the  Knight’s  Tale.  In  an  article  which 
would  have  been  welcome  some  time  ago,  John  H.  Pratt  asks  ‘Was  Chaucer’s 
Knight  Really  a  Mercenary?’  ( ChauR  22.8-27).  He  distinguishes  between  the 
Squire’s  presence  on  the  inglorious  chevauche  in  France  and  the  Knight’s 
campaigns,  which  were  all,  in  a  legal  sense,  crusades  or  just  wars.  But  he  points 
out  how  few  campaign  details  would  have  been  available  to  Chaucer.  D.  W. 
Robertson  Jr  adopts  a  different  approach,  placing  the  composition  of  the 
Knight’s  portrait  to  the  summer  of  1394,  when  there  were  many  lords  in  England 
with  specific  knowledge  of  these  crusades.  His  article  on  ‘The  Probable  Date 
and  Purpose  of  Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale'  (SP  418-39)  finds  both  in  the  marriage 
which  ends  the  tale  and  also  in  contemporary  chivalric  activity  grounds  for 
associating  the  work  with  Richard’s  French  marriage  and  the  hopes  for  an  end 
to  the  French  wars.  The  Knight’s  portrait  was  then  inserted  into  the  General 
Prologue  and  the  opening  order  of  the  Tales  was  revised. 

In  ‘ Securitas  and  Chaucer’s  Knight’  ( SAC  123-53)  Kurt  Olsson  carries  to 
claustrophobic  extremes  the  connection  of  tale  and  teller.  Nevertheless,  he 
persuasively  reveals  some  failures  in  the  Knight  -  his  over-ready  acquiescence 
in  the  values  and  observances  of  the  company  in  which  he  is  placed;  his 
conventional  but  unmanaged  high  sentiments,  offered  in  the  service  of  transient 
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social  institutions;  and  his  failure  to  seek  the  true  securitas  which  comes  from 
grace.  Like  several  other  studies  this  year,  Olsson’s  asserts  that  the  desire  for 
a  penitential  correction  of  sociable  failures  is  evident  from  the  start  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales. 

Daniel  Kempton’s  article,  ‘Chaucer’s  Knight  and  the  Knight’s  Theseus:  And 
Though  That  He  Were  Worthy,  He  Was  Wys”  ’  (JNT 237-58),  finds  the  Knight 
examining  older,  French  romantic  notions  of  knighthood  in  the  context  of  a 
contemporary  mixture  of  idealism  and  cynicism,  and  spiritual  and  secular  goals 
for  the  Estate.  Through  the  character  of  Theseus,  the  Knight  envisages  proper 
knighthood  as  showing  a  recognition  of  the  varied  interests  in  a  state,  diplomacy, 
and  a  rhetoric  designed  to  direct  Parliament  towards  agreement  rather  than 
militaristic  adventure.  However,  the  tale’s  abrupt  end  questions  the  long-term 
practicability  of  his  view.  David  Anderson’s  discussion  of  ‘The  Fourth  Temple 
of  The  Knight’s  Tale :  Athenian  Clemency  and  Chaucer’s  Theseus’  (SACProc. 
2.113-25)  proposes  Statius’  description  of  the  temple  of  dementia  as  a  major 
subtext  both  for  the  realization  of  Theseus  in  the  Knight’s  Tale  and  also  for 
the  extended  descriptions  of  the  oratories  later  in  the  tale.  Much  of  the  article 
is  devoted  to  a  reading  of  Statius’  account  and  of  the  later  medieval 
commentaries  upon  it  which  gave  it  independent  significance  in  relation  to  St 
Paul’s  explication  of  the  Unknown  God. 

William  F.  Woods  finds  patterns  of  compromise  and  constrained  harmony 
in  ‘Chivalry  and  Nature  in  The  Knight’s  Tale ’  ( PQ  297-301).  Lucinda  Hilbrink 
briefly  speculates  on  ‘Narrative  Choice  in  The  Knight’s  Tale ’  ( LangQ 
26:1/2.39-42)  and  believes  the  Knight  to  be  troubled  by  a  ‘desire  to  indulge 
his  own  longing  to  speak  autobiographically  rather  than  fictively,  to  report  rather 
than  to  invent’.  Thomas  H.  Luxon  discusses  the  role  of  conventional  wisdom 
in  ‘  “Sentence”  and  “Solaas”:  Proverbs  and  Consolation  in  the  Knight’s  Tale’ 
(i ChauR  22.94-11 1).  Such  wisdom  serves  the  lovers  as  a  palliative  without  truly 
consoling  them;  it  is  creatively  affirmed  as  consolation  by  Theseus;  but  it  is 
employed  as  a  distancing  device  by  the  narrator  and  fails  to  confront  adequately 
the  real  problem  of  pain  which  the  tale  uncovers.  In  ‘  “Ther  Nis  Namoore  to 
S:ye”:  Closure  in  the  Knight’s  Tale’  ( ChauR  22.1-7)  Jerold  C.  Frakes  suggests 
that  the  earthly,  and  hence  temporary,  union  of  Palamon  and  Emily  is  one 
of  a  series  of  second-order  closures  which  form  the  cyclic  pattern  of  fortuna 
and  which  are  signalled  by  the  tale’s  overt  changes  of  narrative  direction.  David 
V.  Harrington’s  note  on  ‘Arcite’s  Song  in  Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale  1510-12’ 
( Neophil  158-9)  argues  that  figurative  usage  and  the  linguistic  style  of  the  song 
permit  us  to  understand  ‘In  hope  that  I  some  grene  gete  may’  as  meaning  ‘In 
hope  that  I  may  satisfy  my  desire’. 

David  Anderson  studies  ‘Theban  Genealogy  in  the  Knight’s  Tale'  ( ChauR 
21.31 1-20),  arguing  that  Chaucer’s  audience  would  have  recognized  the  fraternal 
strife  recurrent  in  Theban  history  as  a  significant  dimension  for  the  lovers’ 
rivalry.  As  part  of  her  larger  study  of  ‘Saturn  of  the  Several  Faces:  A  Survey 
of  the  Medieval  Mythographic  Traditions’  ( Viator  289-307),  Theresa  Tinkle 
shows  that  Chaucer’s  Saturn  in  the  Knight’s  Tale  is  not  the  simple  product 
of  any  medieval  mythographer  but  a  subtle  mixture  of  traditions.  She  notes 
that,  as  a  god,  Saturn  cannot  be  accommodated  to  Boethianism;  but  that  as 
a  planet,  he  can  be.  Discussing  ‘Arcite’s  Death  and  the  New  Surgery  in  The 
Knight’s  Tale ’  (SAC  Proc.  1.221-30),  Mark  H.  Infusino  and  Ynez  Viole  O’Neill 
suggest  that,  whereas  the  fussing  court  physicians  in  Boccaccio’s  version  are 
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‘Ancients’  in  their  medical  affiliations,  their  suppression  by  Chaucer,  who 
stresses  Arcite’s  physical  sufferings  and  the  force  of  Providence,  indicates  that 
his  sympathies  lay  with  the  ‘Moderns’. 

The  essay  on  ‘Chaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale  and  the  Structure  of  Myth’,  which 
constitutes  the  Chaucer  component  of  Christine  van  Boheemen-Saaf’s  Between 
Sacred  and  Profane:  Narrative  Design  and  the  Logic  of  Myth  from  Chaucer 
to  Coover,  first  appeared  in  1979  in  DQR. 

Robert  V.  Graybill  determinedly  presents  ‘Chaucer’s  “The  Miller’s  Tale”: 
Exemplum  of  Caritas’  ( PIMA  2.51-65),  rhapsodizing  on  the  fourfold  exegetical 
meanings  of  the  sexual  intercourse  of  Nicholas  and  Alisoun  (‘their  cuckoldry 
is  ultimately  spiritual  in  Chaucer’s  eyes’). 

In  ‘  “Why  Artow  Angry”:  The  Malice  of  Chaucer’s  Reeve’  (ESC  1-11)  Ross 
G.  Arthur  contrasts  the  Reeve’s  malicious  and  vengeful  tale  with  its  analogues. 
The  Reeve  identifies  with  his  social  and  sexual  superiors,  the  students,  but 
thereby  reveals  his  own  inhumanity,  pretension,  and  vice,  together  with  the 
inherent  moral  weakness  of  the  fabliau  genre.  Marta  Powell  Harley  finds  a 
connection  between  ‘The  Reeve’s  “Foure  Gleedes”  and  St.  Fursey’s  Vision  of 
the  Four  Fires  of  the  Afterlife’  (MAI  85-9).  The  legends  of  St  Fursey  were  well 
known  and  would  be  of  local  interest  to  a  reeve  from  Norfolk.  Moreover,  St 
Fursey’s  reputation  as  a  preacher  would  both  commend  itself  to  the  Reeve’s 
self-image  and  also  to  Chaucer’s  ironic  intentions  for  him.  In  the  rather 
confusingly  titled  ‘Past  Presences  of  Older  Scots  Abroad’  (in  Macafee  and 
Macleod),  Hans  H.  Meier  reviews  the  representation  of  the  Older  Scots  tongue 
in  non-Scots  texts  and  reports  on  the  unusually  wide  range  of  linguistic  features 
employed  to  characterize  the  Scots  of  the  students  in  the  Reeve’s  Tale.  By 
comparison,  Shakespeare’s  Captain  Jamy  is  repetitive  and  stereotyped. 

Roy  J.  Pearcy  suggests  that  the  line  ‘  “For  joye  him  thoughte  he  clawed  him 
on  the  bak”,  Chaucer’s  Cook’s  Prologue,  I.  4326’  (Expl  iii.3-4),  alludes  to 
the  practice  of  scratching  as  part  of  hospitality  -  a  suitable  allusion  in  view  of 
the  hospitable  services  willingly  and  unwillingly  rendered  the  students  in  the 
preceding  tale. 

Peter  Goodall’s  essay,  ‘  “Unkynde  abhomynaciouns”  in  Chaucer  and  Gower’ 
(Parergon  94-102),  begins  in  the  Man  of  Law’s  claim  that  Chaucer  (perhaps 
unlike  Gower)  does  not  tell  tales  of  incest.  But  the  story  of  Constance  is  also 
told  by  Gower  and  is,  in  all  except  Trivet’s  version  which  is  source  for  both 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  itself  a  tale  of  incest.  That  motivation  would  lend  coherence 
to  the  tale  and,  being  still  latent  in  the  material,  contradicts  the  providential 
theme  stressed  by  the  teller.  Chaucer,  through  this  conscious  suppression, 
explores  again  the  interaction  between  a  genre  and  a  particular  teller. 

Susan  Crane  writes  on  ‘Alison’s  Incapacity  and  Poetic  Instability  in  the  Wife 
of  Bath’s  Tale’  (PMLA  20-8).  The  tale’s  transitions  between  satire  and  romance, 
its  shifting  definitions  of  key  terms,  and  its  recurring  dislocation  of  gendered 
roles  all  reveal  the  Wife’s  attempt  to  find  a  discourse  undetermined  by  male 
values  and,  equally,  the  longing  for  a  female  power  as  yet  undefined.  A  different 
and  challenging  approach  is  offered  by  Mark  Amsler  in  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath 
and  Women’s  Power’  (Assays  67-83);  viz.  ‘The  text  of  the  Wife  of  Bath 
interrupts  a  dominant  concept  of  women  and  marriage,  formulated  primarily 
by  aristocratic  economics  and  social  practices,  with  a  counter  commentary 
generated  by  the  marginal  reading  of  women  as  literate  property  owners.’  Amsler 
challenges  traditional  readings  of  the  marriage  group  in  the  light  of 
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contemporary  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  models  of  marriage  and,  from  that 
base,  demonstrates  how  the  Wife’s  sexuality  is  implicated  both  in  her  claim 
to  interpret  Pauline  marital  theory  as  validly  as  clerks  and  in  her  acquisition 
of  independent  economic  power  without  concern  for  succession.  Chaucer  realizes 
the  contradictions  between  these  historically  generated  (but  neglected)  features 
and  the  antifeminist  cliches  of  female  power  present  in  the  Wife’s  portrait  (which 
have  since  dominated  critical  discussion).  Her  tale  offers  a  critique  of  male 
domination  which  responds  to  contemporary  movements  but  which  continues 
to  encode  a  concern  with  maistrie,  albeit  in  a  context  in  which  the  gender  roles 
are  reversed.  H.  Marshall  Leicester  Jr  is  sceptical  of  interpretations  of  Chaucer’s 
poems  which  involve  notions  of  the  pre-existent  self.  Hence  he  briefly  but 
suggestively  demonstrates  that  the  function  of  the  Wife  of  Bath’s  progressive 
revisions  of  her  Venerian  and  Martian  horoscope  is  to  supply  the  Wife  with 
occasions  for  her  own  self-construction  -  in  effect,  ‘The  Wife  of  Bath  as 
Chaucerian  Subject’  (SHCProc.  1.201-10).  Why  is  Trotulain  Jankyn’s  ‘Book 
of  Wikked  Wyves’?  In  ‘Trotula’s  Fourteenth-Century  Reputation,  Jankyn’s 
Book,  and  Chaucer’s  Trot’  ( SAC  Proc.  1.245-56)  Lorrayne  Y.  Baird-Lange 
seeks  the  answer  to  that  question  in  the  pejorative  distortion  of  her  name  and 
reputation  in  the  fourteenth  century;  the  misogyny  attaching  to  her  makes  her 
also  a  type  of  the  Wife  of  Bath.  Perusing  ‘Jankyn’s  Book’  ( PCP  21.30-6), 
Ralph  Hanna  III  discusses  how  Heloise  came  to  be  included  in  the  tradition 
of  male  textual  authority  exerted  against  women;  how  the  book  substitutes  for 
male  potency;  and  how  the  Wife  remains  true  to  oral  and,  therefore,  transient 
female  discourse. 

Though  containing  in  both  title  and  text  an  unconvincing  -  and  perhaps 
‘coincidental’  -  pun,  David  G.  Allen’s  ‘Death  and  Staleness  in  the  “Son-Less” 
World  of  the  Summoner’s  Tale ’  (SSF 1-8)  is  a  sober  attempt  to  show  the  grief 
and  guilt  which  fourteenth-century  parents  felt  towards  their  children’s  deaths. 
The  friar  insensitively  fails  to  respond  to  the  child’s  death  as  his  Order  would 
require,  and  his  conventional  and  inappropriate  remarks  reinforce  rather  than 
resolve  the  ambivalent  feelings  of  the  bereaved  Thomas. 

Briefly  reviewing  the  history  of  the  inception  of  the  Variorum  project, 
Charlotte  C.  Morse  makes  modest  claims  for  ‘The  Value  of  Editing  the  Clerk’s 
Tale  for  the  Variorum  Chaucer ’  (in  Pearsall).  Her  work  on  the  tale  sheds  no 
conclusive  light  on  the  ‘Hengwrt-Ellesmere’  controversy  but  she  is  able  to  reject 
the  Manly-Rickert  theory  of  earlier  revisions  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  this 
case  and  also  to  deny  Tyrwhitt’s  theory  of  the  cancellation  of  the  Host  stanza. 
Deborah  S.  Ellis  sees  the  Clerk’s  Tale  as  one  manifestation  of  Chaucer’s 
recurring  concern  with  the  illusory  security  of  the  home  and  its  potential  for 
the  abuse  of  power,  a  feature  which  the  tale  shares  with  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
Limited  and  defined  by  the  insecurity  of  her  father’s  home,  Griselda  becomes 
vulnerable  to  her  husband’s  power  within  his  home,  losing  even  her  autonomy 
over  the  chamber,  traditionally  the  woman’s  domestic  realm  in  contrast  to  the 
male-dominated  hall.  Above  all,  Chaucer  reveals  ‘Domestic  Treachery  in  the 
Clerk’s  Tale ’  (in  Levin  and  Watson),  a  situation  feared  in  contemporary 
households,  and  makes  Griselda’s  patient  acceptance  more  understandable  since 
the  insecurity  of  the  home  to  which  she  is  exiled  is  resonant  of  the  imperfect 
life  upon  Earth.  Given  its  title,  ‘Carnival  Voices  and  the  Envoy  to  the  Clerk’s 
Tale ’  ( ChauR  22. 1 12-27),  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  that  John  M.  Ganim  looks 
to  Bakhtin’s  theories,  claiming  that  the  ‘official’  doctrine  of  the  Tale  and  its 
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moral  are  juxtaposed  with  ‘carnival’  parody  and  subversion  in  the  Envoy  which 
thereby  characterizes  the  two  contrasting  sides  of  the  Clerk  and  his  profession. 
But  this  juxtaposition,  which  meets  the  Host’s  demand  for  both  morality  and 
play,  emphasizes  both  the  suppression  of  experience  beneath  abstract  thesis 
in  the  Tale  and  also  the  Clerk’s  own  recognition  of  a  gulf  between  his 
‘authorised’  meaning  in  the  Tale  and  the  response  of  a  ‘lewed’  audience.  The 
consequent  ambivalence  and  irony  reflect  Chaucer’s  habitual  response  to  such 
problems  and  account  for  the  perceived  compatibility  of  the  Envoy  with  the 
voice  of  the  poet  himself.  In  ‘And  Gladly  Teche:  “Stedfastnesse”  in  the  Clerk’s 
Tale  and  in  the  Pedagogy  of  Charlton  Laird’  (in  Boardman)  Harry  Brent 
prefaces  his  eulogy  of  Charlton  Laird  with  an  interpretation  of  the  Clerk’s  Tale 
which  identifies  stedfastnesse  as  the  tale’s  thematic  centre.  Through  the  Clerk, 
Chaucer  teaches  the  hard  lesson  that  the  ruler  is  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  social  order  in  disregard  of  the  vacillating  affections  and  demands  of  the 
populace  and  despite  the  cruelty  that  might  thereby  be  necessitated.  Such 
authoritarianism  could  have  been  gleaned  by  the  Clerk  from  his  readings  in 
Aristotle,  whose  lessons  for  the  contemporary  world  he  gladly  but  shockingly 
passes  on. 

Peter  Brown  pursues  ‘An  Optical  Theme  in  The  Merchant’s  Tale ’  (SACProc. 
1.231-43)  as  an  example  of  Chaucer’s  imaginative  use  of  science.  The  contexts 
of  scientific  optical  theory  and  its  moral  application  to  spiritual  blindness  govern 
the  thematic  development  of  the  blindness  motif  in  the  tale  and  lead  Chaucer 
to  combine  two  types  of  deception  in  its  ending:  May  introduces  the  ‘Optical 
Illusion’  deception  when  the  ‘Blind  Husband’  deception  fails  to  convince. 
Jacqueline  de  Weever  studies  the  etymology,  sources,  and  literary  applications 
of  ‘Chaucer’s  Moon:  Cinthia,  Diana ,  Latona,  Lucina,  Proserpina ’  ( Names 
34.154-74),  helpfully  revealing  their  different  aspects,  and  showing  that  the 
personal  agency  which  Proserpina  enjoys  in  the  Merchant’s  Tale  is  unique  in 
Chaucer’s  work. 

Carmel  Jordan  makes  interesting  connections  between  ‘Soviet  Archaeology 
and  the  Setting  of  the  Squire’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  22.128-40).  Chaucer  may  well 
have  learned  of  the  Mogul  city  of  Sarai  from  the  Genoese.  That  city  was 
excavated  between  1919  and  1921,  revealing  it  as  a  flourishing  artistic  centre 
where  the  Khans  surrounded  themselves  with  magicians  and  entertainers  and 
enjoyed  marvellous  illusions.  Sarai’s  place  as  a  centre  for  the  manufacture  of 
equestrian  items,  and  the  gift  by  Pope  Benedict  XII  to  the  Khan  in  1342  of 
a  wonderful  horse  further  strengthen  the  claim  that  Chaucer  consciously  chose 
the  city  as  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  Squire’s  Tale. 

John  M.  Fyler’s  thoughtful  analysis  of  ‘Love  and  Degree  in  the  Franklin’s 
Tale ’  ( ChauR  21.321-37)  begins  from  the  possibility  that  Arveragus  is  Dorigen’s 
social  inferior,  gaining  his  knighthood  by  intrinsic  worth  rather  than  descent, 
whereas  Aurelius  is  more  nearly  her  social  equal.  The  resulting  exploration  of 
sexual,  social,  and  economic  hierarchies  relates  to  the  mixture  of  conservatism 
and  idealistic  longing  in  the  Franklin  who,  in  the  fluidity  of  fourteenth-century 
society,  is  free  to  define  himself  in  ways  other  than  by  his  social  station.  In 
a  world  that  values  degree,  the  tale  looks  both  to  the  Christian  New  Law  of 
grace  which  supersedes  contractual  legalisms  and  also  to  the  primary  ideal  of 
a  Golden  Age  of  innocence  by  which  ‘wife’,  ‘love’,  and  ‘lady’  are  balanced 
in  a  happy  ending.  In  addressing  these  themes,  the  tale  takes  up  issues  raised 
in  the  preceding  tales.  W.  R.  Martin  and  Warren  U.  Ober  find  in  the  Franklin’s 
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Tale  ‘The  Provenience  of  Henry  James’s  First  Tale’  (SSF57-8)  and  note  that 
the  gentilesse  of  the  earlier  work  is  consistently  subverted  in  the  interests  of 
James’s  bleaker,  more  realistic  vision. 

The  familiar  format,  the  ‘neutral’  descriptive  comprehensiveness,  and  the 
textual  thoroughness  of  the  Variorum  Chaucer  come  to  The  Physician  s  Tale. 
The  editor,  Helen  Storm  Corsa,  while  including  the  usual  reviews  of  sources 
and  of  criticism  to  1984,  also  presents  tale-specific  issues  such  as  the  revisions 
in  the  Physician-Pardoner  link,  the  relation  of  the  tale  to  the  other  tales,  and 
the  significance  of  the  tale  for  the  order  of  the  Canterbury  Tales.  The 
implications  of  the  tale  for  the  character  of  the  Host  are  also  considered.  In 
the  textual  commentary,  spurious  lines  and  headlinks  are  identified.  The 
conservative  Hengwrt-based  text  is  emended  only  in  two  instances  with  readings 
from  the  Ellesmere  MS  -  woxen  (1.  71)  and  wherefore  (1.  188).  Contrasting  the 
character  of  Virginia  with  other  Chaucerian  women,  Brian  S.  Lee  argues  that 
we  should  attend  to  ‘The  Position  and  Purpose  of  the  Physician ’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR 
22.141-60)  and  recognize  it  as  a  non-naturalistic  moral  exemplum  ‘about  the 
state  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  spiritual  battle  for  it’.  Edwin  Stieve  offers 
‘A  New  Reading  of  the  Host’s  “In  Terme”  ( Canterbury  Tales  VI,  line  311)’ 
(N&Q  7-10)  based  on  the  possible  relation  of  terme  to  both  rhetorical  and 
medical  registers.  This  double  usage  is  appropriate  to  the  Host’s  character  and 
would  be  recognized  by  the  Physician. 

Whatever  one  may  feel  about  the  limits  of  Chaucer’s  naturalism,  Donald 
W.  Fritz’s  closely  worked  ‘Reflections  in  a  Golden  Florin:  Chaucer’s  Narcissistic 
Pardoner’  ( ChauR  21.338-59)  gives  a  convincing  psychiatric  diagnosis  of  the 
pilgrim  as  a  narcissistic  puer  aeternus.  Both  the  tale  and  the  Pardoner’s 
autobiography  support  this  reading,  which  permits  a  more  than  usually 
perceptive  account  of  the  Old  Man.  Examining  ‘The  Pardoner,  the  Host,  and 
the  Depth  of  Chaucerian  Insult’  (ELNii.  18-24)  Joseph  E.  Grennen  finds  the 
medieval  false  etymology  of  envoluped  and  the  religious  resonance  of  fundament 
significantly  suggestive.  Masayuki  Higuchi’s  thoughts  ‘On  the  Integration  of 
the  Pardoner’s  Tale ’  ( ChauR  22.161-9)  resolve  themselves,  as  does  the  tale, 
into  the  multivalency  of  the  word  deeth.  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat  discusses  the 
allusive  association  connecting  ‘Jake  Barnes,  Chaucer’s  Pardoner,  and  the 
Restaurant  Scene  in  Ernest  Hemingway’s  The  Sun  Also  Rises’  ( Cithara 
26:ii. .48—55),  and  focuses  upon  the  importance  of  eating  to  both  these  literary 
eunuchs.  Frederick  G.  Williams  offers  ‘Chaucer’s  “The  Pardoner’s  Tale”  and 
“The  Tale  of  the  Four  Thieves”  from  Portugal’s  Orto  do  Esposo  Compared’ 
(BEPIF  445.93-109),  concluding  that  the  Portuguese  version  is  apparently 
unique,  despite  the  opportunities  for  influence  from  the  English  work. 

Beverly  Boyd’s  edition  of  The  Prioress’s  Tale  is  one  of  two  welcome  additions 
this  year  to  the  Variorum  Chaucer  (see  Corsa  above).  This  major  study  includes 
judicious  summaries  of  criticism  to  1984  and  a  thorough  survey  of  the  sources 
and  analogues  which  extends  revealingly  to  the  liturgical  allusions  and  to  the 
parallel  case  of  Little  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln.  The  critical  controversy  surrounding 
the  tale’s  alleged  anti-Semitism  is  carefully  reviewed.  On  the  latter  subject 
Theodore  L.  Steinberg  gives  a  balanced  account  of  ‘The  Jewish  Presence  in 
Middle  English  Literature’  ( CJR  iv. 29-48).  Since  England  did  not  have  a 
noticeable  Jewish  presence  after  1290,  Jewish  stereotypes  were  employed 
thereafter  in  literature  to  provide  perspectives  on  Christians  or  on  themes,  or 
as  a  recognizable  alien  Other.  Chaucer’s  use  of  anti-Semitic  stereotypes  in  the 
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Prioress’s  Tale  is  in  this  pattern;  though  he  may  have  considered  the  tale 
unpleasant,  or  ironically  related  to  its  teller,  he  was  not  concerned  to  promote 
or  criticize  anti-Semitism. 

The  appropriateness  of  the  tale  to  its  contemporary  context  informs  William 
Askins’s  circumstantial  discussion  of  ‘The  Tale  of  Melibee  and  the  Crisis  at 
Westminster,  November,  1387’  (SAC  Proc.  2.103-12).  He  sees  an  affinity 
between  Dame  Prudence  and  the  mediator  Joan  of  Kent  (buried  early  in  1386) 
and  discovers  in  the  complaints  and  the  concerns  of  Melibee  matters  directly 
relevant  to  the  quarrel  between  Richard  and  the  Appellants  which  culminated 
in  the  final  months  of  1387. 

In  ‘Chaucer’s  Monk’s  Tale :  An  Ingenious  Criticism  of  Early  Humanist 
Conceptions  of  Tragedy’  (HumLov  44-70)  Renate  Haas  makes  a  major 
scholarly  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  this  critically  unpopular  tale, 
explaining  why  Chaucer  was  led  to  experiment  in  the  vernacular  in  the  then 
fashionable  genre  of  tragedy.  Fourteenth-century  humanists,  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Codex  Etruscus  containing  Seneca’s  works,  confronted  the 
difficult  problem  of  redefining  the  genre  of  tragedy  in  the  light  of  the  empirical 
difficulties  of  reconciling  Seneca’s  mixed-genre  works  with  epic  writings  and 
with  Boethius,  and  also  of  handling  the  confusion  of  available  theoretical 
statements  about  the  form.  Such  contemporary  concerns  are  reflected  in  the 
Monk’s  preliminary  definitions  and  confusions.  As  a  pseudo-humanist  intent 
on  displaying  his  knowledge,  the  Monk  has  little  sense  of  form,  and  additionally 
stumbles  into  the  problems  raised  by  the  opposition  between  the  literary 
enthusiasm  for  Seneca’s  works  and  the  orthodox  concern  at  their  pagan  content. 
The  tale,  with  its  reminiscences  of  Petrarch,  holds  both  the  genre  and  that  poet 
up  to  critical  questioning.  Such  questioning  continues  in  the  ensuing  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale,  though  by  a  different  means.  Valerie  Wayne,  in  the  course  of 
her  account  of  ‘Zenobia  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature’  (in  Levin  and 
Watson),  briefly  alludes  to  her  appearance  as  the  only  woman  among  the 
tragedies  recounted  by  the  Monk  where  -  in  contrast  to  Boccaccio’s 
celebration  of  her  masculine  spirit  -  for  Chaucer  ‘she  becomes  womanly 
through  defeat’. 

The  metapoetic  implications  of  ‘jangling’  are  further  discussed  in  Stephen 
Manning’s  Tabular  Jangling  and  Poetic  Vision  in  the  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale ’ 
(SoAR  i.3-16).  As  the  tale  is  consumed  in  a  mass  of  morals  sponsored  by  the 
narrator,  and  by  a  rhetorical  energy  which  obscures  failures  in  argument, 
constraining  even  attempts  at  verisimilitude,  Chaucer  is  examining  poetic 
capacity  and  revealing  the  dangers,  limitations,  and  delights  of  poetry.  Peter 
W.  Travis  considers  ‘The  Nun’s  Priest’s  Tale  as  Grammar-School  Primer’  ( SAC 
Proc.  1.81-91),  which  carries  echoes  of  literary  education,  particularly  of  the 
progymnasmata,  which  Chaucer’s  audience  would  have  recognized. 

Britton  J.  Harwood  confronts  the  disturbingly  disjunctive  structure  of  the 
Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale  with  a  socio-economic  thesis  in  ‘Chaucer  and  the  Silence 
of  History:  Situating  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s  Tale’  (PMLA  338-50).  The 
disjunctions  result  both  from  Chaucer’s  own  resistance  to  the  emergence  of 
productive  (as  opposed  to  commercial)  capital  and  from  the  built-in  qualities 
of  the  literary  forms  chosen.  Pars  Prima  concedes  the  function  of  alchemy  as 
industry,  though  the  emphasis  is  upon  its  exoticism  and  losses  and  the  Yeoman’s 
account  is  inadequately  formulated.  In  Secunda  Pars  these  economic  oppositions 
are  resolved  into  a  moral  conflict  of  avarice  and  grace,  again  inadequately 
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formulated  since  physical  causality  is  built  into  the  chosen  mode.  The  final 
recourse  to  God  as  the  conventional  frame  for  discussing  alchemical  origins, 
though  having  the  potential  to  affirm  feudal  relations  of  production,  fails  to 
resolve  the  problems  and  tensions  previously  raised.  The  Tale  is  thereby 
emblematic  of  its  time.  Robert  Cook,  in  contrast,  adopts  a  ‘dramatic  approach 
to  ‘The  Canon’s  Yeoman  and  His  Tale’  (ChauR  22.28-40).  The  simple,  practical 
Yeoman  has  personal  experience  of  the  ruin  produced  by  the  delusions  of 
alchemy,  and  he  -  not  the  Canon  -  has  initiated  the  plan  to  join  the  pilgrims 
because  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Through  the  four-part  structure 
of  his  tale  he  repudiates  in  turn  his  master,  his  own  way  of  life,  all  false 
alchemists,  and  the  art  itself.  There  is,  in  contrast  to  the  ‘confessions  of  the 
Pardoner  and  the  Wife  of  Bath,  a  genuine  will  to  change  here  which  gives  hope 
of  permanent  reform.  But  according  to  Jane  Hilberry  in  ‘  “And  in  oure 
madnesse  everemoore  we  rave”:  Technical  Language  in  the  Canon’s  Yeoman’s 
Tale ’  ( ChauR  21.435-43),  the  Yeoman,  though  well  aware  of  the  futility  of 
alchemical  practice,  remains  fascinated  by  its  technical  terminology. 
Examination  of  the  opening  of  his  speech  reveals  the  plethora  of  technical  terms 
with  their  hypnotic  repetition  of  sounds,  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the 
periodic  intrusion  of  a  colloquial  idiom. 

John  J.  McGavin  offers  a  crow’s-eye  view  of  the  Manciple’s  Tale  in  ‘How 
Nasty  Is  Phoebus’s  Crow?’  ( ChauR  21.444-58),  defending  the  crow  from  the 
condemnations  of  modern  critics  intent  on  finding  psychological  motivation 
for  the  crow’s  speech  and  for  Phoebus’  response.  The  crow’s  speech  grows 
out  of  the  rhetorical  shaping  of  the  Tale,  and  so  much  of  it  has  counterpart 
in  the  Manciple’s  own  words  that  the  voices  of  bird  and  teller  merge.  And  the 
Manciple’s  voice  itself,  invested  with  many  of  Chaucer’s  own  narrative  features, 
finally  loses  its  own  identity.  At  its  widest  level,  the  tale  deals  with  the  use  of 
language  and  the  responsibility  to  speak  truth,  and  the  crow,  though  punished, 
was  surely  right  to  tell  the  truth.  Mark  Allen  argues  that  since  speech  for  the 
Parson  leads  to  penance,  the  Manciple’s  injunction  to  silence  must  be  anti- 
penitential.  His  examination  of  ‘Penitential  Sermons,  the  Manciple,  and  the 
End  of  The  Canterbury  Tales’  {SAC  11 -96)  points  the  ironic  echoes  of  Lenten 
penitential  literature  in  the  Tale  and  its  prologue.  This  concern  with  penance 
is  also  found  in  contrasting  forms  in  the  Second  Nun  and  the  Canon’s  Yeoman; 
both  are  preferable  to  the  Manciple,  but  his  tale  does  direct  the  reader  to  reach 
beyond  its  teller  to  seek  the  necessity  for  penance,  which  occupies  the  conclusion 
of  the  Tales. 

David  Lawton  has  produced  a  major  contribution  to  critical  scholarship  on 
the  Parson’s  Tale  as  closure  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  in  ‘Chaucer’s  Two  Ways: 
The  Pilgrimage  Frame  of  The  Canterbury  Tales’  (SAC  3-40).  His  critical 
position  is  established  through  a  thorough  and  perceptive  commentary  on  recent 
work  on  the  Tales  and  on  the  Parson’s  Tale,  a  ‘dualist  approach’  which 
acknowledges  textual  issues.  This  approach  is  underpinned  by  a  historicism 
which  stresses  the  medieval  expectation,  foreshadowed  at  points  throughout 
the  Tales,  of  the  victory  of  truth  over  fiction.  Narrative  here,  as  in  other  narrative 
compilations,  is  an  act  of  deferment,  postponing  the  moment  at  which  the  licence 
given  to  fiction  is  cancelled  by  the  clear  penitential  statement  of  the  Parson. 
But  Chaucer  looks  to  the  model  of  dream-poems  in  inserting  his  younger  self 
who  at  the  end  has  no  role,  no  voice,  no  existence,  and  suffers  a  kind  of  authorial 
death  (comparable  with  the  structure  of  the  Golden  Ass).  Lawton  finds  the 
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same  dualism  signalled  in  the  General  Prologue  and  also  recognizes  an 
ambivalence  in  the  Parson  -  Lollard-like  but  no  Lollard  -  for  which  analogues 
existed  within  court  society  and  historical  individuals. 


3.  Troilus  and  Criseyde 

Gerald  Morgan  is  intent  on  removing  the  misunderstandings  and 
misinterpretations  of  Troilus  which  have  resulted  from  the  over-confident 
description  of  it  in  terms  of  an  arbitrarily  defined  ‘courtly  love’.  In  ‘Dante, 
Chaucer  and  the  Meaning  of  Love’  (in  Haywood  and  Jones)  he  seeks  to  restore 
our  awareness  of  the  precise  distinctions  between  natural  and  rational  love, 
drawing  upon  both  Aquinas  and  Dante,  and  uses  these  distinctions  for  the 
interpretation  of  three  Troilus  passages  (1.232-59;  11.899-910;  and  III.  1807-20) 
in  which  Chaucer,  by  a  very  precise  use  of  language  which  involves  also  allusions 
to  passages  in  Dante,  signals  the  fallacies  that  underpin  the  lovers’  wilful  choices. 
With  particular  attention  to  the  Ethics,  Joseph  E.  Grennen  offers  ‘Aristotelian 
Ideas  in  Chaucer’s  Troilus :  A  Preliminary  Study’  ( M&H  14.125-38).  Some  of 
the  material  hitherto  considered  proverbial  may  be  scholastic;  realizing  this  gives 
point  to  critical  analysis  of  the  nexus  between  the  poem’s  subject  matter  and 
its  Christian  set  of  values. 

Referring  to  the  image  of  the  house-builder  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  1.1065-71, 
David  J.  Wallace  writes,  in  ‘Geoffrey  of  Vinsauf,  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio’s  “Rakel  Hond”  ’  (NM  27-30),  of  Chaucer’s  reluctance  to  follow 
Boccaccio’s  hasty  narrative  progress  and  his  preference  for  the  more  reflective 
Dante.  In  ‘Tearing  or  Breathing?  Dante’s  Influence  on  Filostrato  and  Troilus’ 
(S/lCProc.  1.51-9),  Nicholas  Havely  emphasizes  Chaucer’s  distinctive  approach 
to  Dante’s  Purgatorio,  with  examples  drawn  mainly  from  Book  3  of  Troilus, 
and  contrasts  it  with  Boccaccio’s  achievement.  Mark  Gleason  studies  to  good 
effect  ‘Nicholas  Trevet,  Boethius,  Boccaccio:  Contexts  of  Cosmic  Love  in 
Troilus,  Book  IIP  (M&H  161-88)  and  concludes  that,  when  Chaucer  shifts 
the  location  and  speaker  of  Troilo’s  hymn  to  Venus  and  makes  it  the  Proem 
to  Book  3,  he  also  alters  its  philosophical  precision  and  antecedents,  shifting 
it  towards  the  Aristotelianism  of  Trevet  and  away  from  the  Neoplatonism  of 
Boethius.  Chaucer  ironically  undermines  the  narrator’s  optimistic  trust  in  the 
benign  influence  of  cosmic  love  and  its  downgrading  of  human  agency. 

Bella  Millett’s  article,  ‘Chaucer,  Lollius,  and  the  Medieval  Theory  of 
Authorship’  ( SAC  Proc.  1.93-103),  focuses  upon  the  Proem  to  Book  2  in  its 
demonstration  that,  pace  Minnis,  Chaucer’s  auctor  and  the  pose  of  compilator 
are  both  transparent  fictions  and  that  Chaucer  reacts  against  scholastic  theories 
of  auctoritas  in  prioritizing  invention  and  entertainment.  Theo  van  Heijnsbergen 
gives  a  straightforward  account  of  the  many  devices  by  which  Chaucer  makes 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  a  poem  of  paradoxes  in  ‘This  is,  and  is  not,  Criseyde’ 
(DQR  115-28). 

To  exist  happily,  Criseyde  unconsciously  contrives  to  convince  herself  that 
she  has  no  choice  other  than  to  do  what  she  really  wants  to  do.  In  ‘Criseyde’s 
Choices’,  the  Biennial  Lecture  to  the  1986  New  Chaucer  Society  Congress  ( SAC 
Proc.  2.17-29),  Derek  Pearsall  approaches  this  thesis  through  the  unlikely  route 
of  the  co-ordinating  conjunction  in  selected  passages  describing  Criseyde’s 
decisions  -  or,  rather,  enacting  the  processes  of  her  decision-making.  Mary 
Wack  continues  her  medical  examination  of  Troilus  in  ‘Pandarus,  Poetry,  and 
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Healing’  (SAC  Proc.  2.127-33)  by  proposing  Pandarus,  physician  of 
lovesickness,  as  vehicle  by  which  ‘Chaucer  measures  the  curative  powers  of 
poetry  against  the  medicines  of  philosophy,  Ovidian  oblivion  against  Boethian 
remembrance’.  Through  Pandarus’  physical  concerns  with  therapeutic 
intercourse,  for  which  rhetoric  is  merely  a  seductive  strategy,  Chaucer  not 
only  points  the  contrast  with  Lady  Philosophy’s  healing  discourse  but 
also  shows  the  inability  of  medical  discourse  to  respond  to  the  complexity  of 
human  love. 

In  a  highly  speculative  article,  ‘The  Troilus  Frontispiece  and  the 
Dramatization  of  Chaucer’s  Troilus ’  ( ChauR  22.81-93),  Laura  Kendrick 
suggests  that  the  frontispiece  may  depict  a  dramatization  of  the  poem 
with  masked  actors  playing  Criseyde  and  Troilus  in  front  of  a  literary  society 
or  puy. 

Discussing  ‘ Troilus  and  Criseyde :  The  Question  of  Chaucer’s  Revisions’  (SAC 
155-72)  in  the  light  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  Barry  Windeatt’s  recent 
edition  (YW  65.153),  Charles  A.  Owen  Jr  concludes  that  Root’s  thesis  still 
remains  valid.  From  an  examination  of  five  instances  where  Root  claims  a 
revision  but  which  Windeatt  holds  part  of  the  process  of  composition,  he 
concludes  that  the  poem  was  indeed  revised  after  initial  completion.  Moreover, 
Owen  argues  that  Windeatt’s  description  of  Chaucer’s  work  as  translacioun 
does  scant  justice  to  the  radical  reconception  of  the  narrative  undertaken  by 
Chaucer.  William  Kamowski  makes  ‘A  Suggestion  for  Emending  the  Epilogue 
of  Troilus  and  Criseyde ’  ( ChauR  21.405-18)  based  on  the  conviction  that 
coherence  was  a  primary  concern  of  Chaucer.  Thus  he  believes  that  lines  1772-99 
of  Book  5  are  misplaced  and  that  a  more  coherent  order  results  from  placing 
1772-85  after  1834  and  1786-99  after  1855.  The  misplacement  gains  credibility 
by  the  evident  insertion  of  the  stanzas  on  Troilus’s  ascent  to  the  eighth  sphere, 
serving  comparable  thematic  ends.  Charles  Ludlum’s  short  piece,  ‘Chaucer’s 
Criseyde:  “Hir  name,  alias!  is  publisshed  so  wyde”  ’  (PCP  21. 37-41),  favours 
Skeat’s  reading  publisshed,  with  the  meaning  ‘to  revile,  denounce’,  over  the 
modern  editorial  preference  for  punisshed.  Dent  have  reissued  John 
Warrington’s  useful  student  edition  of  Troilus  and  Criseyde  in  its  1974  revision 
by  Maldwyn  Mills  (YW  55.164). 

‘Chaucer’s  Criseyde  in  Neo-Latin  Dress’  (ELR  288-302)  by  Lawrence  V. 
Ryan  is  an  interesting  article  which  shows  the  skill  of  the  Caroline  courtier  Sir 
Francis  Kynaston  in  turning  Chaucer’s  poem  into  an  accentual  iambic  version 
of  rhyme  royal.  Kynaston  hoped  thereby  to  ensure  an  enduring  and  international 
audience  for  the  poem,  but  omissions  in  the  later  books  are  intended  to  serve 
his  contemporaries’  view  of  Criseyde  rather  than  Chaucer’s. 

The  1984  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  crescent  moon  recalled  to 
Kenneth  Weitzenhoffer  the  similar  conjunction  in  Troilus,  Book  3.  His  letter, 
‘Chaucer,  Two  Planets  and  the  Moon’  ( Sky  and  Telescope  69.278-80)  recalls 
the  circumstances  which  led  Root  in  1923  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Princeton 
astronomer  Henry  Norris  Russell  to  calculate  that  the  Troilus  conjunction 
occurred  from  12  May,  1385  (Julian  calendar).  Dennis  di  Cicco,  in  a  note  to 
the  letter,  indicates  that  modern  computing  demonstrates  that  the  conjunction 
occurred  in  Gemini,  not  Cancer  as  Chaucer  states,  and  suggests  that  Chaucer’s 
error  arose  from  the  use  of  an  almanac  based  on  the  Alphonsine  Tables, 
indicating  Chaucer’s  concern  for  accuracy  but  making  assumptions  of  the  poet’s 
personal  observation  of  the  conjunction  unnecessary. 
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4.  Other  Works 

The  Book  of  the  Duchess  is  the  subject  of  more  studies  than  usual  this  year. 
Ellen  E.  Martin’s  well-written  article  on  ‘Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  Rhetoric 
of  Elegy’  (JMRS  83-109)  challenges  us  to  read  metapoetically  in  the  two  authors. 
Though  readers  will  differ  in  their  response  to  the  argument  of  particular  sections 
(the  ideas  on  Sir  Thopas  in  particular  seem  strained),  there  is  no  denying  the 
critical  originality  with  which  this  substantial  essay  revalues  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess  and  its  genre;  particularly  powerful  is  Martin’s  suggestion  that  ‘critics 
have  left  little  room  for  elegy  to  succeed’  by  demanding  that  it  meet 
inappropriate  criteria. 

‘Deferral  through  poetic  elaboration’  lies  at  the  centre  of  A.  C.  Spearing’s 
short  but  perceptive  account  of  ‘Literal  and  Figurative  in  The  Book  of  the 
Duchess'  ( SAC  Proc.  1.165-71).  The  Dreamer’s  literalism  prompts  the  Black 
Knight  to  continuing  strategies  of  elaboration  which  generate  both  poetry  and 
also  the  concealment  of  truth  from  himself.  The  possibilities  of  such  elaboration 
exhausted,  the  poem  ends  with  the  plain  truth.  For  Colleen  Donnelly,  the  artistic 
unity  of  the  poem  is  discovered  not  in  its  thematic  concerns  but,  paradoxically, 
in  its  ambiguity,  frustration  of  expectations,  and  misinterpretation.  Her  main 
thesis  is  that  Chaucer  is  ‘Challenging  the  Conventions  of  Dream  Vision  in  The 
Book  of  the  Duchess'  ( PQ  421-35).  Ann  Taylor  argues  for  ‘Epic  Motifs  in 
Chaucer’s  “Tale  of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone”  ’  ( Helios  39-45).  Alcyone’s  grief- 
stricken  failure  to  bury  her  husband’s  body  stands  in  contrast  to  classical  topoi 
on  bereavement.  The  narrator,  after  initial  limitations,  proves  more  able  to 
move  towards  consolation. 

Two  critics  address  the  hunting  image  in  the  poem.  In  ‘A  Re-Examination 
of  Octovyen’s  Hunt  in  The  Book  of  the  Duchess'  (MAI  183-99)  David  Scott 
McNab  shows  the  terminology  of  the  literal  hunt  to  be  technically  correct  but 
not  very  specific,  and  this  reflects  both  the  narrator’s  limited  view  of  events 
and  also  the  actual  disorder  of  a  hunt.  This  hunt  ends  in  a  literal,  and 
thematically  significant,  loss  of  control  signalled  by  the  for/oyn.  Anne  Rooney 
writes  on  lThe  Book  of  the  Duchess:  Hunting  and  the  “Ubi  Sunt”  Tradition’ 
(RES  299-314)  and  finds  that  Chaucer  takes  from  the  tradition  its  sense  of 
the  transient  earthly  joy  in  hunting  but  eschews  its  moral  admonition  out  of 
tact  and  a  belief  in  the  beneficial  effect  of  proper  earthly  pleasure. 

The  Book  of  the  Duchess  and  the  Parliament  of  Fowls  form  only  part  of 
Michael  D.  Cherniss’s  material  in  Boethian  Apocalypse:  Studies  in  Middle 
English  Vision  Poetry.  Avoiding  theory  where  possible  and  employing  the 
techniques  of  practical  criticism,  Cherniss  treats  each  work  in  his  new  genre 
of  Boethian  Apocalypse  as  ‘a  coherent,  unified  literary  artifact’.  Establishing 
that  the  earlier  poem  cannot  be  classified  as  an  allegory  but  as  a  literary  analysis 
of  the  central  Boethian  concern  with  human  misfortune,  he  regards  the  poem’s 
elegiac  element  as  a  new  development  in  the  genre.  The  Parliament  of  Fowls 
similarly  blends  innovation  with  the  Boethian;  the  close  connection  of  the 
narrator’s  interests  with  the  vision  he  receives  is  Boethian  but  the  nature  of 
those  interests  is  not. 

Laura  Kendrick  claims  that  chivalric  literature  was  considered  the  justly 
earned  fame  of  chivalric  deeds.  In  ‘Fame’s  Fabrication’  (SAC  Proc.  1.135-48) 
she  argues  that  Chaucer  disturbs  this  chain  reaction  by  breaking  the  link  of 
word  and  deed  and  challenging  the  authority  and  authentication  of  the  dream- 
vision  device  favoured  by  chivalric  writers.  Bringing  together  ‘ Mandeville’s 
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Travels,  Chaucer,  and  The  House  of  Fame ’  ( N&Q  178-82),  David  May  argues 
from  possible  verbal  echoes  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  Chaucer  s  aerial 
voyage  -  in  particular,  the  phrase  newe  thinges  and  newe  tydinges  -  that 
Chaucer  had  read  Mandeville  in  English  by  the  early  1380s.  It  was  in  Italy  that 
the  architectural  mnemonic  from  Cicero’s  Ad  Herennium  was  revived  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  both  Dante  and  Chaucer  use  this  device.  In  ‘Italy,  Ars 
Memorativa,  and  Fame’s  House’  ( SAC  Proc.  2.179-88)  Mary  J.  Carruthers 
perceptively  examines  the  ‘painted  wall’  of  Purgatorio  Canto  10  and  the  wall 
of  Venus’s  temple  and  the  colonnaded  hall  of  Fame  s  temple  in  the  House  o  f 
Fame,  the  two  last  demonstrating  Chaucer’s  debt  to  Italian  humanism.  A 
preference  for  stryf  over  the  usually  accepted  stewe  is  argued  by  Lister  M. 
Matheson  on  the  grounds  of  semantics,  source,  and  transmission  in  ‘  The  House 
of  Fame,  26:  A  Chaucer  Reading  Restored’  (N&Q  289-91).  The  possible  process 
of  textual  corruption  is  hypothesized. 

A.  C.  Spearing  regards  the  Parliament  of  Fowls  as  an  exploration  of  sexual 
love  along  a  ‘nature-culture’  axis,  but  strongly  resists  any  attempt  to  find  within 
the  poem  a  unifying  theme  or  centre.  Rather,  in  a  helpful  critical  study  entitled 
‘“Al  This  Mene  I  Be  Love”’  (SAC  Proc.  2.169-77),  he  stresses  the 
contradictions  within  the  poem,  the  continuing  sense  of  something  lacking  - 
an  object  of  search,  a  cause,  etc.  -  and  the  creative  delight  that  arises  from 
keeping  a  diversity  of  elements  continually  in  play  without  resolution.  The  poem 
enacts  the  lovers’  desire  for  a  centre  of  experience  that  will  end  speculation; 
but,  though  it  is  seemingly  achievable,  it  is  never  achieved.  A  similar  concern 
informs  Denis  Walker’s  discussion  of  ‘ Contentio :  The  Structural  Paradigm  of 
The  Parlement  of  Fowls'  ( SAC  Proc.  1.173-80)  which  accounts  for  the  sense 
of  unity  in  the  poem  together  with  the  possibility  of  textual  disunity  as  a  means 
of  signification.  The  thematic  strands  of  recurrence  and  harmony,  united  in 
the  final  roundel,  contribute  to  the  sense  of  unity,  but  stand  against  the 
disjunctive  nature  of  the  text,  creating  a  tension  for  which  contentio  provides 
a  paradigm.  Ross  G.  Arthur  concludes  that  ‘Chaucer’s  Use  of  The  Dream  of 
Scipio  in  The  Parliament  of  Fowls'  (ABR  29-49)  is  morally  sceptical,  revealing 
that  the  pagan  sentiments  of  the  Somnium  are  centred  on  human  capacities 
rather  than  on  the  truly  efficacious  force  of  divine  grace. 

Substantial  work  has  also  been  done  this  year  on  the  Legend  of  Good  Women. 
Lisa  J.  Kiser’s  thoughtful  and  provocative  study,  ‘ The  Legend  of  Good  Women : 
Chaucer’s  Purgatorio’  (ELH  741-60),  is  one  of  the  better  articles  this  year. 
She  establishes  a  fascinating  set  of  parallels  between  the  Prologue  and  Dante’s 
poem,  and  builds  from  them  an  argument  that  Chaucer  preferred  limited 
quotidian  truths  to  Dante’s  higher  ones;  that  he  recognized  different  forms  of 
unreliability  in  himself  and  Dante;  and  that  he  utilized  the  failure  of  his  own 
legends  to  comment  on  the  inconsistency  between  Dante’s  stated  goals  and  his 
actual  practice.  Another  article  that  appreciates  complexity  in  the  poem  is  Peter 
L.  Allen’s  ‘Reading  Chaucer’s  Good  Women’  (ChauR  21.419-34).  The  work 
is  only  superficially  simple:  the  author’s  stated  motives  for  writing  prove 
unreliable  just  as  the  view  of  men,  women,  and  goodness  in  the  legends 
themselves  is  inconsistent,  limited,  and  unrealistic.  The  tension  between  surface 
and  depth  encourages  us  to  examine  our  own  reading  and  to  espouse  more 
balanced  judgements. 

Sheila  Delany  investigates  ‘The  Logic  of  Obscenity  in  Chaucer’s  Legend  of 
Good  Women ’  (in  Selig  and  Somerville),  but  the  bulk  of  the  article  is  devoted 
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to  explaining  sexual  puns  in  places  where  their  presence  in  groups  argues  for 
intentionality.  Their  overall  value  lies  in  showing  that  Chaucer  had  a  ‘more 
accurate,  balanced  and  “natural”  view  of  women  than  could  be  provided  either 
by  courtly  love  or  by  its  inverse,  clerical  misogyny’.  In  a  second  article,  ‘Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  and  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good  Women ’  ( ChauR  22.170-4), 
Delany  argues  that  line  863,  ‘Betynge  with  his  heles  on  the  grounde’,  is  a 
translation  from  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  Historia  Regum  Britanniae.  Chaucer 
was  probably  sceptical  of  this  historian,  an  attitude  which  finds  a  ready  place 
within  the  prevailing  scepticism  of  the  Legend. 

Virgil’s  Dido  is  taken  by  Ann  H.  McMillan  in  ‘Heaven,  Hell,  and  The  Legend 
of  Good  Women ’  (in  Berman  and  Connell),  as  an  example  of  the  paradigm 
of  women  willingly  sacrificing  themselves  for  their  passion.  What  in  Virgil  was 
a  Hell  of  suffering  becomes  in  Chaucer’s  Legend  the  Heaven  of  Cupid  in  which 
women  achieve  worth  by  self-destruction.  The  irony  of  the  legends  is  actually 
prefigured  in  Alceste  and  the  daisy  as  symbols  of  an  exaggerated  female  devotion 
to  love.  Final  -e  is  considered  metrically  rather  than  just  orthographically  in 
Janet  M.  Cowen’s  ‘Metrical  Problems  in  Editing  The  Legend  of  Good  Women ’ 
(in  Pearsall).  She  indicates  where  -e  must  or  may  be  sounded,  and  notes  it  is 
a  principle  of  editing  poetry  that  the  reader’s  attention  be  drawn  to  the  different 
possibilities  in  the  scansion. 

The  same  critic  also  demonstrates  ‘Samuel  Pegge’s  Ownership  of  a  Manuscript 
of  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good  Women ’  ( N&Q  152-3),  namely  the  copy  of  Urry’s 
edition,  MS  BL  643  Ml,  whose  collation  and  fly-leaf  are  in  Pegge’s  hand. 
Constance  S.  Wright  proposes  Pegge  as  owner  of  a  manuscript  of  the  poem 
in  her  note,  ‘On  the  Eighteenth-Century  Ownership  of  a  MS  of  Chaucer’s 
Legend  of  Good  Women,  British  Library  Additional  9832’  (SB  70-1).  If  that 
manuscript  was  in  his  possession  in  1758,  it  might  provide  a  clue  to  the  location 
of  another  fragment  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  bound  with  it.  In  a  further  note, 
‘The  “Prologue”  to  Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good  Women  in  Cambridge 
University  Library  MS  Gg.4.27  and  John  Urry’s  Works  of  Chaucer’  ( N&Q  456), 
Constance  S.  Wright  also  points  out  that  John  Urry  used  MS  Gg.4.27  in  his 
1721  edition  and  that  the  manuscript  was  not  therefore  first  discovered  by  Henry 
Bradshaw.  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  notes  a  fifteenth-century  borrowing  from  Chaucer 
in  ‘  The  Chaunce  of  Dice  and  The  Legend  of  Good  Women’  (N&Q  295). 

In  a  three-part  study  John  Stephens  examines  the  variety  to  be  found  in  ‘The 
Uses  of  Personae  and  the  Art  of  Obliqueness  in  Some  Chaucer  Lyrics’  (ChauR 
21.360-73;  21.459-68;  22.41-52),  subjecting  individual  poems  to  close  scrutiny. 
The  first  part  develops  from  Pittock’s  1959  discussion  of  Pity  (YW  40.81), 
identifying  devices  used  there  to  separate  poet  from  persona  for  the  reader, 
and  compares  with  it  Fortune,  a  debate-poem.  Contrasting  past,  present,  and 
future  verb  tenses  become  significant  devices  for  alerting  the  reader  to  the  poet’s 
manipulation  of  material.  A  more  complex  situation,  in  which  comedy  becomes 
the  chief  vehicle  of  oblique  statement,  is  explored  in  the  second  part  in  the 
epistles  to  Scogan  and  Bukton,  where  Chaucer  develops  a  dramatic  distance 
between  poet  and  persona  -  in  Lenvoy  de  Chaucer  a  Bukton  by  the  parodic 
stance  of  the  narrator  and  in  Lenvoy  de  Chaucer  a  Scogan  by  the  complex 
relationship  of  addresser  and  addressee  and  by  the  tonal  changes  across  the 
poem.  The  third  part  shows  how  the  complaints  To  Rosemounde  and  the  fourth 
section  (11.  40-127)  of  A  Complaint  to  His  Lady  (here  considered  as  a  complete 
and  coherent  poem)  foster  our  awareness  of  Chaucer’s  manipulation  of  genre. 
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The  shifting  emotions  and  attitudes  in  A  Complaint  to  His  Lady  project  the 
persona,  whereas  in  To  Rosemounde  the  self-focused  attitude  makes  it  parodic 
of  the  genre.  Though  both  poems  are  ironic,  we  do  not  laugh  at  the  narrator 
in  A  Complaint  to  His  Lady.  The  discussion  concludes  with  The  Complaint 
to  His  Purse  where  our  growing  awareness  of  the  distance  between  poet  and 
persona  through  the  overheard  address  and  the  playful  treatment  of  generic 
conventions  redefines  the  narrator’s  role. 

In  ‘Social  and  Political  Issues  in  Chaucer:  An  Approach  to  Lak  of 
Stedfastnesse ’  ( ChauR  21.469-75)  John  Scattergood  establishes  that  the  poem 
belongs  to  a  political  genre  of  writing  which  was  sometimes  given  precise 
reference,  and  goes  on  to  propose  that  lines  24-5  refer  to  the  maintenance  of 
royal  prerogatives  which  was  a  particular  issue  in  1386-7,  perhaps  indicating 
a  composition  date  late  in  1387.  The  same  author  also  connects  ‘ Chaucer  a 
Bukton  and  Proverbs’  (NMS  98-107),  finding  that  the  poem  is  structured  upon 
proverbs  in  the  wider  medieval  sense  of  the  term.  The  marriage  theme,  the 
ballade  form,  and  the  example  of  Deschamps  would  have  commended  the  use 
of  proverbs  to  Chaucer  for  this  poem,  but  Bukton  would  have  been  led  to 
question  it  by  the  ‘equivocal  tone  of  ironic  sententiousness’.  Oblique  and  direct 
allusions  to  the  Wife  of  Bath  in  the  poem  suggest  that  Chaucer  wanted  to  present 
her  Prologue  and  Tale  as  a  repository  of  sententious  wisdom.  In  ‘  Womanly 
Noblesse  and  To  Rosemounde :  Point  and  Counterpoint  of  Chaucerian  Love 
Lyrics’  (SACProc.  1.181-94)  Joerg  O.  Fichte  demonstrates  by  close  analysis 
that  Chaucer,  having  proved  his  mastery  of  the  new  French  lyric  forms  in 
Womanly  Noblesse,  converted  those  forms  to  parody  in  To  Rosemounde,  ‘a 
playful  farewell’  to  that  tradition. 

Rita  Copeland’s  scholarly  account  of  ‘Rhetoric  and  Vernacular  Translation 
in  the  Middle  Ages’  (SAC  41-75)  sheds  important  light  upon  Chaucer’s  methods 
and  purpose  in  Boece  5,  pr.3,  and  The  Former  Age,  the  related  texts  which 
she  takes  to  exemplify  her  argument.  She  demonstrates  that  Boece  belongs  to 
a  tradition  of  vernacular  translation  that  conflated  interpretatio  with  exercitatio, 
and  proposes  Chaucer’s  purpose  as  mastering  Boethius  ‘by  studious  attention 
to  a  difficult  and  specialised  philosophical  vocabulary’  which  drew  upon  both 
the  Boethian  text  and  also  subsequent  glosses.  This  process  of  textual  invention 
is  followed  by  a  further  process  of  re-invention  in  The  Former  Age,  in  which 
the  earlier  strategies  are  extended.  The  essay  concludes  with  a  brief  discussion 
of  John  Walton’s  translation  of  Boethius  as  a  recension  of  Boece. 

George  Ovitt  Jr  valuably  studies  ‘History,  Technical  Style,  and  Chaucer’s 
Treatise  on  the  Astrolabe'  (in  Amsler),  showing  that  any  weaknesses  in  technical 
description  in  Part  1  of  the  Treatise  ‘are  not  the  product  of  either  his  limited 
knowledge  of  the  astrolabe  or  his  limited  interest  in  its  construction  but  rather 
the  consequence  of  his  stylistic  and  pedagogical  decisions’. 
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The  Sixteenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama  After  1550 

R.  E.  PRITCHARD 

The  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1 .  General;  2.  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century; 
3.  The  Later  Sixteenth  Century. 


1.  General 

Feminism  seems  to  be  booming  in  Renaissance  studies,  and  is  enabling  a  lot  of 
interesting  work.  It  is  important  not  only  to  produce  critical  discussion  but  to  make 
texts  more  readily  available,  and  here  Katharina  M.  Wilson  has  done  a  useful  job 
in  editing  and  introducing  a  selection  of  writing  by  Women  Writers  of  the 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  each  selection  being  introduced  by  a  separate 
editor,  discussing  the  writer’s  life  and  circumstances,  with  some  evaluation  of  the 
writing  and  reception.  There  are  five  writers  from  Italy,  seven  from  France,  four 
German,  one  each  from  the  Low  Countries,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  and  five 
English,  these  last  being  Mary  Roper  (represented  mostly  by  her  letters),  Mary 
Sidney,  Countess  of  Pembroke  (unusually,  with  her  version  of  Robert  Garnier’s 
Marc  Antoine  rather  than  her  Psalms),  Queen  Elizabeth  (speeches  and  some 
lyrics),  and  ‘the  matchless  Orinda’,  Katherine  Philips  (a  selection  from  her  1667 
volume).  Wilson’s  introduction  on  the  cultural  context,  and  the  bibliographies  are 
helpful  in  their  different  ways,  and  the  whole  volume  is  most  welcome.  Elaine  V. 
Beilin’s  Redeeming  Eve,  a  study  of  women’s  writing  from  about  1524  (a  trans¬ 
lation  from  Erasmus  by  Margaret  Roper)  to  1624  (M.  R.’s  The  Mothers 
Counsell),  seeks  to  suggest  how  the  selected  writers’  various  choices  of  persona  and 
genre  may  be  seen  as  attempts  to  extend  the  conventional  role  models,  and  make 
‘feminine’  values  culturally  central,  rather  than  marginal.  The  various  writings 
are  discussed  rather  carefully;  the  thesis,  of  the  virtue  of  the  persona  of  the 
virtuous  woman  celebrating  the  virtues  of  women,  can  seem  a  trifle  limiting 
(though  she  is,  reasonably,  slightly  defensive  about  Aemilia  Lanyer’s  eulogies  of 
the  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  visions  of  a  world  of  female  virtue).  There  could 
be  more  sense  of  varying  literary  quality  -  such  as  of  the  plodding  moralism  of 
Isabella  Whitney’s  Sweet  Nosegay  ...  a  Hundred  and  Ten  Phylosophicall 
Flowers,  or  the  rather  airless  quality  of  Mary  Wroth’s  technically  sophisticated 
sonnet-sequence  embroidering  variations  on  constancy  and  chastity,  while  Beilin 
has  little  to  say  about  the  poetic  qualities  of  Mary  Sidney’s  Psalms,  rightly  referred 
to  as  ‘her  greatest  and  most  self-defining  work’.  The  book  is  valuable  in  bringing 
together  a  range  of  writers  and  offering  a  cohesive  view  of  their  attempts  to  solve 
the  problems  confronting  them  as  the  first  of  that  new  species,  the  woman  writer; 
but,  as  writers,  some  are  more  interesting,  and  several,  less,  than  is  suggested  here. 
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Carole  Levin  and  Jeanie  Watson  have  edited  a  collection  of  essays  exploring 
Ambiguous  Realities,  that  is,  changing  attitudes  to,  and  roles  of,  women  from  the 
twelfth  to  sixteenth  centuries.  In  the  first  group,  which  discusses  conceptions  of 
women’s  capabilities,  Valerie  Wayne  analyses  the  changing  representations 
(notably  by  Boccaccio  and  Elyot)  of  the  warrior-queen  Zenobia  as  a  means  of 
defining  normative  female  behaviour.  Of  particular  interest  here  is  Shirley  F.  Staton, 
‘Reading  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene- in  a  Different  Voice’,  using  modern 
psychological  accounts  of  male  and  female  developmental  patterns  to  suggest 
differences  between  ‘masculine’  epic  and  values  (fearing  entanglement  and 
valuing  assertive  independence)  in  Books  I,  II,  and  V,  and  ‘feminine’  romance 
(fearing  separation,  valuing  relation  and  harmonization)  in  Books  III  and  IV, 
differences  affecting  both  the  poem  and  its  reception.  A  third  group  of  essays 
considers  the  Elizabethan  debate  on  women’s  role  and  potential:  Sara  J.  Eaton 
analyses  the  ‘Presentations  of  Women  in  the  English  Popular  Press’  (nothing 
racy,  just  -  surprisingly  -  Sir  Thomas  Elyot’s  Zenobia  again!);  Betty  Travitsky 
is  apparently  ‘chilled’  by  patriarchal  attitudes  implicit  in  Elizabeth  Cary’s  tragedy 
Mariam\  Janis  Butler  Holm  discusses  the  limitations  of  women’s  education; 
Carole  Levin  suggests  that  the  women  characters  in  Shakespeare’s  King  John 
are  nicer  and  more  sensible  than  the  men  (not  difficult);  and  Dennis  Moore 
concludes  with  a  view  of  the  ‘Tudor  Queenship  Controversy’.  Constance  Jordan 
also  examines  the  debate  on  ‘Woman’s  Rule  in  Sixteenth-Century  British 
Political  Thought’  ( RenQ  421-51),  particularly  with  respect  to  Mary  I  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots.  Nancy  Armstrong  and  Leonard  Tennenhouse  have  edited  a 
collection  of  essays,  The  Ideology  of  Conduct,  on  the  relation  of  women’s 
‘conduct  books’,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  1980s,  to  literature,  cultural 
definitions  of  sexual  and  social  identity,  and  political  structures.  Among  these, 
Ann  R.  Jones  shows  how  different  sixteenth-century  class  ideals  affected 
behaviour  and  literary  production,  in  the  case  of  two  women  circumventing 
the  rules  for  female  conduct  (‘Nets  and  Bridles’),  namely,  Catherine  Des  Roches 
in  Poitiers  adapting  the  codes  for  court  ladies’  conduct  -  chaste  but  witty -to 
her  conduct  of  her  literary  salon,  and  Isabella  Whitney  deploying  middle-class 
ideas  of  the  good  wife,  rejecting  courtly  show  for  sober,  sensible  moralizing. 

Women’s  conduct  traditionally  used  to  be  associated  with  children’s,  and 
so  we  might  notice  here  Warren  W.  Wooden’s  posthumously  published 
Children’s  Literature  of  the  English  Renaissance.  Regrettably,  that  period  seems 
to  have  had  little  sense  of  children  as  requiring  distinctively  different  reading 
matter  or  stylistic  techniques,  and  many  of  the  texts  he  discusses  (e.g.  Phyllyp 
Sparowe)  might  not  nowadays  be  felt  to  belong  to  such  a  discussion.  Alice  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  books  needed  pictures,  and  attention  to  illustrations 
and  pictures  has  produced  some  interesting  results.  Thus,  Ruth  Samson 
Luborsky  analysing  ‘Connections  and  Disconnections  between  Images  and 
Texts’  (W&I  74-85),  wonders  how  readers  adjusted  to  Tudor  printers  only 
sometimes  using  pictures  directly  illustrative  of  the  text,  and  frequently  using 
pictures  of  little  or  no  direct  relevance:  Foxe’s  Actes  and  Monuments  (1563 
etc.)  operated  a  clear  distinction  between  the  general  and  the  particular,  Stow’s 
Chronicles  (1565)  were  a  muddle,  and  readers  of  romance,  ‘a  cozy  genre’,  had 
to  be  content  with  familiar  approximations.  In  ‘Graven  Images:  Protestant 
Emblem  Books  in  England’  ( RenQ  39.49-66)  Huston  Diehl  stresses  the 
Protestant  values  of  the  northern  European  and  English  Renaissance  emblem 
writers,  who  subverted  and  reapplied  Catholic  symbols  to  demystify  the  image, 
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seen  now  as  -  like  the  eucharist  -  an  aid  to  the  memory,  and  emphasizing  the 
gap  between  appearance  and  truth,  signifier  and  signified,  body  and  spirit.  On 
the  other  hand,  ‘Continental  Emblem  Books  in  Sixteenth-Century  England’ 
(1-12)  demonstrate  an  earlier  and  greater  knowledge  of  Continental  emblematics 
than  has  been  realized,  according  to  John  Manning  in  the  first  number  (spring 
1986)  of  a  new  journal  of  emblem  studies,  Emblematica  ( Embl ).  Also  in  that 
first  issue  Mason  Tung  reviews  Thomas  Peacham’s  borrowings  in  Minerva 
Britannica  (53-76),  and  Alan  R.  Young  provides  a  useful  bibliography  of 
‘Facsimiles,  Microform  Reproductions,  and  Modern  Editions  of  Emblem 
Books’  (109-56).  Much  more  ambitious  in  its  scope  is  Murray  Roston’s 
stimulating  Renaissance  Perspectives  in  Literature  and  the  Visual  Arts,  exploring 
how,  from  the  early  Renaissance  to  the  Baroque,  literary  and  pictorial  art-works 
manifest  analogous  stylistic  and  thematic  concerns  that  serve  to  define  aesthetic 
periods.  ‘Perspectives’  is  used  to  suggest  the  relations  between  various  kinds 
of  stylization  and  naturalism,  as  the  artists’  responses  to  the  physical  world 
were  affected  by  their  sense  of  an  unseen  world.  Roston’s  early  Renaissance 
begins  with  Chaucer,  whose  interplay  between  naturalism  and  the  allegorical 
or  symbolic  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  he  sets  against  the  increasing  interest  in 
the  physical  and  social  worlds  shown  in  medieval  Adoration  paintings;  the 
mystery  plays’  combination  of  comic  realism  and  religious  intensity  is  compared 
with  the  place  and  presentation  of  donor-figures  in  religious  paintings.  The 
chapter  on  the  high  Renaissance’s  counterpointing  of  idealist  art  and  ironic 
humour,  illustrated  by  Hilliard  and  Sidney,  seems  less  persuasive;  the  Spenser 
and  Botticelli  comparisons,  though  well  done,  are  not  unfamiliar,  like  the 
discussion  of  Holbein’s  and  Shakespeare’s  interest  in  ‘perspectives’  or 
anamorphoses,  though  that  develops  interestingly.  Donne’s  prose  and  George 
Herbert’s  lyrics  are  also  treated,  in  the  context  of  a  very  helpful  discussion  of 
Mannerism.  The  book  is  handsome,  well  illustrated,  clearly  argued,  and  should 
prove  generally  illuminating. 

Having  noted  the  arrival  of  Embl,  one  should  also  welcome  Renaissance 
Studies  ( RenS ),  a  new  multidisciplinary  journal  for  papers  on  the  European 
Renaissance;  the  first  number  includes  Martin  Kemp  on  the  Renaissance’s 
developing  sense  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  individual  artistic  style,  particularly 
as  elaborated  by  Gian  Paolo  Lomazzo  (1-26),  M.  A.  Katritsky  on  illustrators 
of  the  commedia  dell’arte  (71-125),  and  Robert  Black  on  sixteenth-century 
humanist  discussions  of  historiography  (126-56).  Probably  of  more  interest 
to  cultural  historians  than  to  ‘straight’  literary  students  is  William  Brooke:  ‘Who 
William  Brooke  was,  and  how  much  he  once  mattered,  has  been  all  but 
forgotten’,  as  David  McKeen  admits  in  his  posthumously  published,  enormously 
thorough,  and  scholarly  biography  of  Lord  Cobham,  Elizabeth’s  long-lived 
counsellor  and  envoy,  who  was  briefly  Lord  Chancellor  (and  so  possibly 
responsible  for  the  renaming  of  Oldcastle  as  Falstaff).  Mary  E.  Hazard  deals 
with  court  matters  in  ‘Absent  Presence  and  Present  Absence:  Cross-Couple 
Convention  in  the  Elizabethan  Court’  (TSLL  1-27)  - ‘Allitrition’s  Artful 
Aid’,  as  Mr  Polly  would  say  -  employing  Puttenham’s  term  for  the  chiasmic 
rhetorical  pattern  of  her  subtitle  to  deal  with  the  importance  of  actual  and 
imagined  presences  and  absences  in  the  sonnet-sequences  of  Sidney,  Spenser, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  with  Elizabeth’s  shrewd  use  of  her  own  presence  or 
absence  at  religious  or  court  ceremonies.  Most  entertaining  of  the  ‘general’  essays 
this  year -and  general  it  certainly  is -is  Linda  Woodbridge’s  lengthy  ‘Black 
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and  White  and  Red  All  Over:  The  Sonnet  Mistress  amongst  the  Ndembu’  (RenQ 
247-97).  Noting  the  world-wide  symbolism  of  the  love-sonneteers’  favourite 
colours,  red,  white,  and  black  (for  blood,  milk  or  semen,  and  death  or  lust), 
and  of  the  myth  of  the  earth-female  wooed  by  the  spring  fertility-hero,  she 
ranges  through  time  and  space  for  illustrative  evidence,  particularly  in  the 
mummers’  plays  that  are  among  the  cultural  sources  for  the  love-sonnets  of 
Sidney,  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  whose  emphasis  on  individual,  impersonative 
character  representation  changed  the  myth’s  ‘comic’  process  of  impersonal, 
vernal  renewal  to  the  tragic  sense  of  individual  loss.  Marjorie  Garber’s  selection 
of  1985  English  Institute  papers  is  discussed  in  the  Spenser  section. 


2.  The  Earlier  Sixteenth  Century 

The  early  Tudor  section  must  begin  with  Arthur  F.  Kinney’s  John  Skelton: 
Priest  as  Poet.  As  the  subtitle  suggests,  he  offers,  not  the  Tudor  humanist, 
nor  the  medieval  satirist,  nor  the  reader-response  manipulator,  but  the  poet- 
priest,  whose  work  can  best  be  understood  in  the  light  of  its  allusions  to  and 
manipulations  of  the  Scriptures  (especially  the  Psalms)  and  of  the  Sarum  liturgy. 
Frequently  this  approach  is  very  illuminating  -  accounts  of  The  Bowge  of 
Courte,  Ware  the  Hauke,  and  Collyn  Cloute  come  to  mind  -  though 
sometimes  it  seems  a  very  narrowing  way  of  reading,  reminiscent  of  D.  W. 
Robertson’s  reading  of  Chaucer.  Thus,  discussing  Speke,  Parrot ,  Kinney  invites 
us  to  ‘convert  our  attitudes  into  the  pre-Reformation  Catholic  attitudes  taught 
by  Holy  Mother  Church’  to  make  the  poem  ‘plainspoken’,  and  his  account 
of  Phyllyp  Sparowe  has  no  sense  of  sexual  innuendo  and  play,  while  it  is  hard 
to  see  The  Tunnynge  of  Elinor  Rummynge  as  a  parody  of  the  Mass  or  St 
Benedict’s  Rule  or  the  reliquary  cult.  Nevertheless,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Skelton  studies  for  some  time.  Another  volume  invaluable  to  students 
of  Skelton  and  of  early  Tudor  language  is  the  Concordance  edited  by  Alistair 
Fox  and  Gregory  Waite,  based  on  John  Scattergood’s  1983  edition  (YW 64. 164), 
checked  against  that  of  Alexander  Dyce.  The  editors  remark  how  relatively  little 
work  has  been  done  on  Skelton’s  language,  and  that  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  much  more  important  lexical  innovator  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  His 
word-play  concerns  Valerie  Allen,  noting  the  use  of  ‘  “Scot”  as  a  Term  of  Abuse 
in  Skelton’s  Against  Dundas ’  ( SN  19-24),  where  the  Scot  is,  by  necessity  of 
rhyme,  a  ‘blot’  and  a  ‘sot’,  which  she  finds  pretty  witty.  Diane  M.  Ross  notes 
more  subtle  derision  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Wyatt:  Proverbs  and  the  Poetry  of  Scorn’ 
(SCJ  201-12),  as  Wyatt  extends  the  use  of  proverbs  (so  beloved  of  humanists 
such  as  Erasmus)  in  lyric  poetry  beyond  mere  moralistic  refrains  to  a  form  of 
ironic  commentary:  others  reveal  their  faults  by  behaving  in  accord  with  the 
common  type  of  behaviour  epitomized  in  proverbs,  while  Wyatt  (or  his  persona) 
struggles  against  having  his  own  life  reduced  to  that  level.  Erasmus  himself 
appears  in  his  Correspondence ,  translated  by  R.  A.  B.  Mynors,  in  a  volume 
dealing  with  the  period  of  the  ‘Lutheran  tragedy’,  including  letters  to  and  from 
More,  and  letter  999  to  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  with  the  famous  description  of  More. 
One  should  also  note  the  completion  of  the  important  biographical  register  of 
the  Contemporaries  of  Erasmus,  edited  by  Peter  G.  Bietenholz  and  Thomas 
B.  Deutscher. 

As  for  discussions  of  More,  we  may  begin  with  John  M.  Perlette’s 
‘Irresolution  as  Solution:  Rhetoric  and  Unresolved  Debate  in  Book  I  of  More’s 
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Utopia ’  ( TSLL  28-53),  that  skilfully  organizes  recent  discussion  both  of  More 
and  of  Renaissance  rhetoric  (as  by  Gabriel  Josipovici,  Rosalie  Colie,  and 
Victoria  Kahn):  the  opposition  between  Book  I’s  dialogues  and  Book  II’s 
monologue,  between  Morus  and  Hythloday,  relates  to  the  fundamental 
Renaissance  crisis,  that  is,  the  undermining  of  Platonist  absolutes  and  idealism 
by  an  emphasis  on  rhetoric,  sophism,  and  relativism,  that  here  leads  More  to 
adopt  role-playing,  as  the  sophist  rhetor.  Perlette’s  ‘Of  Sites  and  Parasites’ 
(ELH  23 1-52)  provides  a  neat  post-Derridean  account  of  the  ‘Merry  Dialogue’ 
between  the  friar  and  the  parasite,  usually  regarded  as  supplementary,  but  here 
presented  as  effectively  central,  and  homologous  with  the  method  and  concerns 
of  the  whole,  as  character  relations  and  ideological  positions  are  undermined 
and  interchanged,  and  philosophical  doxia  are  outsmarted  by  relativism  and 
rhetorical  play. 

More’s  play  is  also  reviewed  by  others,  in  Moreana :  Charles  Clay  Doyle  looks 
again  at  the  pre-nuptial  nudism  in  Utopia,  ‘Baring  Some  Facts’  (956.17-18), 
noting  a  story  in  Suetonius,  and  that  the  analogous  story  in  John  Leland’s 
Itinerary  refers  to  King  Alfred,  and  Richard  F.  Hardin  relates  the  aggressive 
humour  of  the  ‘Caricature  in  More’s  Confutation’  (93.41-52)  to  the  tradition 
of  pictorial  caricature,  both  in  pre-Reformation  texts  such  as  Sebastian  Brant’s 
Ship  of  Fools,  and  in  such  works  as  Lucas  Cranach’s  woodcuts  for  Luther  or 
Thomas  Murner’s  anti-Lutheran  caricatures,  arguing  that  the  vigour  of  More’s 
jests  is  appropriate.  The  More  circle’s  interest  in  wit  engages  Anne  Lake 
Prescott,  in  ‘Humanism  in  the  Tudor  Jestbook’  (956.5-16),  retelling  some  very 
old  jokes  from  John  Rastell’s  A  Hundred  Mery  Tales  and  Thomas  Berthelet’s 
Tales  and  Quick  Answers,  as  evidence  of  the  humanist  interest  in  mental 
flexibility,  and  the  use  and  abuse  of  logic  and  language.  A  propos  of  language, 
one  might  note  Elizabeth  McCutcheon’s  review  (93.95-7)  of  a  recent  translation 
of  Utopia  (by  John  Sheehan  and  John  P.  Donnelly,  MarquetteU,  1984), 
discussing  the  problems  of  translating  More’s  convoluted  and  sophisticated 
Latin -here,  into  something  intended  to  be  ‘clear’  and  ‘colloquial’  for 
American  college  students.  A  comparison  of  seven  versions  suggests  the  virtues, 
not  only  of  the  Yale  translation  but  also,  and  perhaps  even  more,  of  Ralph 
Robynson’s  1556  translation.  Humanist  flexibility  concerns  Howard  B.  Norland 
in  ‘Comfort  through  Dialogue’  (93.53-66),  where,  noting  More’s  interest  in 
dialogue,  he  analyses  the  fictionality  of  the  Dialogue  of  Comfort,  where  Antony 
is  a  St  Anthony-figure  as  well  as  Father  More,  and  Vincent  is  More’s  weaker 
private  self,  developing  into  a  conqueror  over  fear.  In  considering  why  More 
entered  the  royal  service  in  the  first  place,  Yoshinori  Suzuki’s  ‘More’s  View 
of  Politics’  (93.29-40)  discusses  More’s  views  on  the  qualities  necessary  for 
a  statesman,  the  effect  on  More  of  his  experience  in  Flanders  -  and  also  the 
‘sufficient  stipend’  offered  by  the  king.  Raymond  M.  Plant  reports  on  papers 
at  the  ‘More  Conference  at  Kalamazoo,  1986’  (94.35-8),  where  Cindy  L. 
Carlson  discussed  the  theory  of  sanctuary  as  treated  in  Richard  III,  Amos  Lee 
Laine  considered  the  political  significance  of  the  legal  issues  touched  on  in  A 
Dialogue  concerning  Heresies,  and  Walter  Gordon  related  More’s  taste  for 
crude,  grotesque  comedy  to  the  techniques  of  Aristophanes.  Regarding  the 
influence  of  More,  an  intriguing  discussion  of  Renaissance  paradox,  and  its 
relation  to  the  question  of  the  authorial  determination  of  meaning,  is  provided 
by  Conal  Condren’s  ‘Cornwallis’  Paradoxical  Defence  of  Richard  IIP  (94.5-24), 
discussing  the  paradoxical  Praise  of  King  Richard  (1617),  by  Sir  William 
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Cornwallis,  who  both  admits  and  defends  all  More’s  charges:  Condren  sees 
the  paradox  as  also  an  exercise  in  Machiavellism,  with  the  author  s  own  position 
beyond  resolution. 

Peter  Happe  provides  a  record  of  ‘Recent  Studies  in  John  Bale  ( ELR  103-1 3), 
noting  editions,  general  studies,  studies  of  individual  texts  ( King  Johan  figuring 
most  largely,  while  the  prose,  itself  not  readily  available,  has  received  little 
discussion),  and  discussions  of  the  canon  and  textual  matters.  Play  -  dramatic, 
political,  or  linguistic  -  concerns  our  last  critics  here.  Ritchie  D.  Kendall  uses 
‘drama’  as  an  organizing  metaphor  in  The  Drama  of  Dissent  for  the  psychology 
and  practice  of  early  nonconformist  writing,  characterized  by  such  features 
as  use  of  personae,  dialogue,  conflict,  and  projection  onto  an  external  enemy 
of  whatever  was  feared  within.  Two  interesting  chapters  on  Lollard  writings 
show  how  exegesis  and  self-analysis  work  to  produce  a  psychomachia  dramatic 
in  its  techniques  and  qualities:  the  chapter  on  John  Bale  traces  his  concern  with 
‘playing’  through  tract,  stage  drama,  disguise,  and  word-play,  and  another  good 
chapter  on  ‘Martin  Marprelate’  explores  his  skilful  shifts  of  tone,  mode,  and 
issue,  but  the  chapter  on  Thomas  Cartwright  is  less  convincing.  In  effect, 
Kendall’s  suggestion  that  his  writers  saw  themselves  as  conscious  stylists  and 
incipient  dramatists,  dramatizing  inner  conflicts  in  a  ‘poetics  of  dissent’,  can 
seem  overworked,  especially  as  most  of  the  features  proposed  as  definitively 
nonconformist  can  be  found  elsewhere  (as  in  More  and  Elyot);  nevertheless, 
there  are  some  excellent  readings  to  be  found  in  this  useful  book.  Finally,  Alistair 
Fox,  in  ‘Stephen  Hawes  and  the  Political  Allegory  of  The  Comfort  of  Lovers' 
(ELR  3-21),  argues  that,  under  the  guise  of  a  conventional  romantic  narrative, 
Hawes  has,  with  genuine  -  and  unappreciated  -  originality,  written  a  political 
and  autobiographical  allegory  of  his  persecution  by  enemies  also  opposed  to 
the  young  Henry  VIII. 


3.  The  Later  Sixteenth  Century 

(a)  Prose 

In  ‘Unfortunate  Travellers:  Fiction  and  Reality’  (HLQ  295-308)  Philip 
Edwards  interestingly  sets  Nashe’s  fiction,  with  all  its  inconsistency  and 
exuberance,  against  the  accounts  in  Purchas  his  Pilgrimes  of  the  extraordinary 
travels  of  Antony  Knivet:  while  many  incidents  are  comparable,  Knivet’s  single 
viewpoint  and  generally  pedestrian  style  contrast  with  Nashe’s  celebration  of 
multiple-  and  misrepresentation,  and  revelation  of  the  irresponsibility  of  fiction. 
His  narrative  technique  is  also  Susan  M.  Harrington  and  Michal  N.  Bond’s 
subject,  in  ‘  “Good  Sir,  Be  Rul’d  By  Me”  ’  (SSF  243-50).  They  argue  that 
Nashe’s  text  constantly  deploys  patterns  of  domination  and  manipulation:  Jack 
reveals  his  pleasure  in  manipulating  others  directly,  but  also  retains  control 
by  his  manner  of  narration,  suppressing  or,  conversely,  stylistically  elevating 
accounts  of  events  not  redounding  to  his  credit,  changing  his  relationship  with 
the  reader,  who  is  both  drawn  in  and  taken  in.  This  makes  a  nice  lead-in  to 
notice  of  Lorna  Hutson’s  brief  discussion  of  ‘Thomas  Nashe’s  “Persecution” 
by  the  Aldermen  in  1593’  ( N&Q  199-200)  for  Christes  Teares  Ouer  Jerusalem. 

Veronica  M.  O’Mara  records  ‘A  Middle  English  Sermon  [by  John  Mirk] 
Preached  by  a  Sixteenth-Century  “Athiest”  [John  Minet]’  ( N&Q  183-5). 
Suzanne  Gossett,  in  ‘A  New  History  for  Ralegh’s  Notes  on  the  Navy’  (MP 
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12-26),  demonstrates  how  Ralegh’s  notes,  first  printed  in  1650  but  originally 
written  for  Prince  Henry,  were  worked  up  from  earlier  material  intended  for 
Elizabeth.  Kenneth  J.  Knoespel  discusses  John  Dee’s  preface  to  the  first  English 
translation  of  Euclid’s  Elements  (1570),  demonstrating  in  ‘The  Narrative  Matter 
of  Mathematics’  ( PQ  26-46)  the  clarity,  logic -and  variety -of  his  style,  and 
how  his  mathematics  is,  by  contrast  with  modern  mathematics,  thoroughly 
grounded  in  language  and  narrative.  Ralph  S.  Pomeroy’s  ‘The  Ramist  as 
Fallacy-Hunter’  ( RenQ  224-46)  summarizes  Abraham  Fraunce’s  career  and 
analyses  The  Lawiers  Logike’ s  treatment  of  fallacy  as  epitomizing  Fraunce’s 
approach  to  argumentative  reasoning  generally,  and  anticipating  the  recent 
‘jurisprudential  analogy’  of  Stephen  Toulmin.  Finally  F.  J.  Levy  focuses  on 
two  associates  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  John  ‘Hayward,  (Samuel)  Daniel,  and 
the  Beginnings  of  Politic  History  in  England’  ( HLQ  1-34),  with  reference  to 
contemporary  debates  on  the  methodology  of  history-writing,  and  its  political 
uses  and  abuses  (’I  am  Richard  the  second.  Know  ye  not  that?’). 

‘It  were  better  (to)  be  a  carter  than  a  scholar  for  worldly  profit’,  as  Thomas 
Wilson  observed  back  in  1560,  before  going  on  to  become  wealthy  as  a  man 
of  property  and  Elizabeth’s  Principal  Secretary.  In  his  monograph  on  Wilson, 
Peter  E.  Medine  discusses  his  career  and  writings  in  the  context  of  sixteenth- 
century  politics  and  humanism:  his  Rule  of  Reason  (1551)  was  the  first  English 
logic,  The  Arte  of  Rhetorique  (1553)  his  best-known  and  most  influential  work 
(consulted  by  Shakespeare,  not  that  Medine  mentions  that  in  his  uninspired 
account),  followed  later  by  a  Discourse  upon  Usury  (1572),  a  good  example 
of  the  humanist  dialogue,  and  a  translation  of  Demosthenes  (1570)  (which 
Medine  handles  rather  more  interestingly);  the  book  is  thorough  and  moderately 
useful,  particularly  on  the  historical  side. 

(b)  Sidney 

Undoubtedly  the  first  item  to  be  recorded  here  must  be  Victor  Skretkowicz’s 
scholarly  edition  of  the  New  Arcadia,  the  fruit  of  slow-maturing  time.  This 
takes  the  1590  quarto  as  its  copy-text;  there  is  a  general  introduction,  in  which 
the  Arcadia  is  briefly  related  to  events  in  Sidney’s  life  and  to  his  principal  literary 
and  cultural  ‘resources’,  followed  by  accounts  of  his  stylistic  techniques  and 
of  the  work’s  early  reception.  The  text  itself  is  followed  by  a  thorough 
commentary  and  glossary,  together  with  useful  indexes  of  characters,  places, 
and  poems,  and  genealogical  tables.  Richard  Dutton  aims  at  a  wider,  more 
‘popular’  readership,  with  an  attractive  little  volume.  Sir  Philip  Sidney:  Selected 
Writings,  consisting  of  Astrophil  and  Stella,  the  Defence,  and  various  poems 
from  Arcadia  and  Certain  Sonnets.  The  introduction  is  really  a  brief  biography, 
and  has  not  much  to  say  about  the  chosen  texts,  though  there  are  some  concise 
notes.  Dutton’s  hoped-for  ‘interested  modern  reader’  could  certainly  do  with 
more  help,  especially  with  the  Defence,  but  this  should  be  of  use  for  students. 
Sidney  aficionados  will  certainly  want  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian’s  recent 
Sidney  exhibition,  introduced  by  K.  Duncan-Jones,  with  the  Warwick  Castle 
portrait  on  the  cover,  nicely  illustrated,  and  recording  items  on  the  life-records, 
the  death,  on  manuscripts,  writings,  and  music  associated  with  him,  and  a  final 
section  on  his  reputation,  and  influence  from  Nashe  to  Philip  Larkin(l).  This 
year  also  sees  the  third  edition  of  John  Buxton’s  classic  study  of  Elizabethan 
patronage,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  English  Renaissance  (1954),  perhaps 
evidence  of  what  Dennis  Kay  refers  to  as  ‘the  Sidney  revival’  and  the  ‘qualities 
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which  excite  his  new  generation  of  readers’,  in  his  preface  to  his  Anthology 
of  Modern  Criticism  (or  ‘products  of  the  expanding  Sidney  “industry”  as 
he  more  depressingly  -  or  realistically?  -  puts  it).  The  first  essay,  by  Kay, 
traces  Sidney’s  reputation  (or  ‘reception’)  up  to  1945;  Bent  Juel-Jensen  s  check- 
list  of  early  editions  and  John  Carey’s  essay  on  Arcadia  have  been  substantially 
revised,  and  Thomas  Roche’s  important  essay  on  Astrophil  and  Stella  has  been 
trimmed.  Regrettably,  there  is  nothing  on  the  Psalms  (or  The  Lady  of  May), 
but  otherwise  there  is  a  splendid  selection:  Margaret  Dana  and  Walter  Davis 
on  the  Old  Arcadia,  Ronald  Levao  and  Elizabeth  Story  Donno  on  the  Apology, 
Germaine  Warkentin  and  Colin  Williamson  on  Astrophil  and  Stella,  Annabel 
Patterson  on  the  New  Arcadia,  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  on  ‘Philip  Sidney’s 
Toys’,  and  a  useful  selective  bibliography.  Certainly,  the  students  will  find  it 
invaluable. 

I’m  not  sure  that  they  will  be  excited  by  this  year’s  articles.  John  Hunt,  in 
the  most  interesting,  defends  the  ‘Allusive  Coherence  in  Sidney’s  Apology  for 
Poetry ’  ( SEL  1-16),  in  arguing  that  Sidney’s  eclecticism  and  flexible  treatment 
of  his  sources  is  evidence  neither  of  incoherent  plagiarism  nor  of  radical 
scepticism,  but  of  an  independent  synthesizing  intelligence,  reconciling  and 
mastering  the  complexities  of  diverse  intellectual  traditions  and  demanding  the 
active  engagement  of  the  careful  reader.  Anthony  Miller  in  effect  footnotes 
Hunt,  with  ‘Sidney’s  Apology  for  Poetry  and  Plutarch’s  Moralia’  ( ELR 
259-76),  tracing  Sidney’s  use  of  Jacques  Amyot’s  translation  of  Plutarch,  as 
he  redeploys  and  even  reverses  his  sources  to  urge  the  superiority  of  poetry 
to  both  history  and  moral  philosophy.  Susanne  Woods  takes  up  Pyrocles’  words 
about  the  freedom  of  the  poet  ( New  Arcadia  1.9)  to  demonstrate  how  ‘The 
Rhetoric  of  Freedom’  ( SNew  3-1 1)  for  an  Elizabethan  writer  is  the  language 
of  disguise  and  metaphor.  Katherine  Duncan-Jones  looks  at  ‘Sidney  in  Samothea 
Yet  Again’  (RES  226-7),  particularly  at  the  copy  of  William  Lambard’s 
Perambulation  of  Kent  (1576)  in  which  he  might  have  read  of  Samothea. 
Richard  Todd  has  quite  an  intriguing  piece,  “‘So  Well  Attyr’d  Abroad”:  A 
Background  to  the  Sidney-Pembroke  Psalter’  (TSLL  74-93),  suggesting  an 
alternative  to  the  Marot-Beza  psalter  (comparable  in  stanzaic  variety)  as  a  model 
for  the  Sidneys’  psalms,  in  Jonkheer  Willem  van  Zuylen  van  Nyevelt’s 
Souterliedekens ,  published  in  Antwerp  in  1540.  Michael  G.  Brennan  has  two 
little  pieces:  ‘Nicholas  Breton’s  The  Passions  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke’  ( RES  221-5)  argues  that  Breton  lost  favour  with  the  Countess 
through  dedicating  The  Passions  to  Mary  Houghton,  and,  in  attempting  to 
correct  prevalent  views  of  Robert  Sidney  as  a  patron,  Brennan  discusses  the 
relationship  of  ‘Sir  Robert  Sidney  and  Sir  John  Harington  of  Kelston’  (N&Q 
232-7).  Bringing  up  the  rear,  John  LeVay  compares  ‘Sidney’s  Astrophel  21 
and  Dickens’  Great  Expectations'  ( Expl  45.ii.6-7),  noting  Dickens’s  phrase  in 
Sonnet  21,  the  use  of  Phip  (=  Pip)  in  83,  and  the  similarity  of  Stella  to  Estelle. 

(c)  Spenser 

Guaranteed  wide  reading  is  Elizabeth  Heale’s  ‘The Faerie  Queene’:  A  Reader’s 
Guide,  a  useful  introduction  for  students,  clarifying  the  central  meanings  of 
the  poem;  each  chapter  deals  with  a  separate  book,  and  is  divided  into  sections 
treating  particular  episodes  or  sequences  in  greater  detail.  The  discussion  is  clear 
and  helpful,  and  students  should  get  a  good  sense  of  what  is  going  on,  though 
there  could  well  have  been  more  on  richnesses  and  subtleties  of  poetic  technique 
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and  meaning,  problems  of  allegorical  method,  or  even  evaluation  of  success; 
so,  it’s  not  very  stimulating,  but  it  is  useful. 

Jung  s  theories  of  the  female  and  male  principles,  the  anima  and  animus, 
derive  to  some  extent  from  alchemical  and  Neoplatonic  thinking,  and  so  can 
be  applied  quite  readily  to  Spenser,  as  in  Benjamin  G.  Lockerd  Jr’s  Jungian 
The  Sacred  Marriage,  an  account  of  The  Faerie  Queene  as  concerned  with 
psychic  growth,  and  integration  of  masculine  and  feminine  principles  (the  myth 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  offered  as  a  model).  The  characters  are  interpreted 
as  ‘shadows’  or  emanations  of  the  protagonists,  as  in  (Freudian)  dream-analysis: 
Book  I  establishes  the  basis  for  psychic  integration  (as  in  Redcrosse’s  and  Una’s 
marriage),  Book  II  deals  with  prepubescent  or  initiatory  states  of  psychological 
development,  and  the  later  books  move  from  adolescent  sexuality  to  marriage 
as  a  social  institution,  to  child-rearing,  and  to  the  symbolic  marriage  of  God 
and  matter  in  the  Cantoes.  Jung  is  unfashionable  nowadays  in  literary  circles 
(supplanted  by  Lacan),  but  Lockerd  has  integrated  his  discussion  quite  well 
into  more  orthodox  criticism  (though  there  are  some  odd  gaps  -  he  does  not 
seem  to  know  D.  S.  Brewer’s  comparable  Symbolic  Stories  (1980),  for  instance), 
and  the  book  has  many  sensible  and  illuminating  things  to  say  about  the  poem. 
Marjorie  Garber’s  chosen  title,  Cannibals,  Witches,  and  Divorce,  is  self¬ 
consciously  bizarre,  but  not  all  the  essays  in  this  interesting  collection  are  as 
fiercely  defamiliarizing  as  her  introduction  suggests.  Two  particularly  concern 
this  chapter:  in  the  first,  John  Hollander  fluently  traces  ‘Spenser’s 
“undersong”  ’  and  its  commodious  vicus  of  recirculation  in  The  Shepheardes 
Calender,  Daphnaida,  and  Prothalamion,  and  the  English  Romantic  poets,  as 
river-flow  and  poetic  flow  are  tuned  ‘to  the  water’s  fall’  from  a  common  source; 
Verdant’s  suspended  arms  (‘instruments  of  .  .  .  praise’,  FQ  II.xii.80)  remind 
Patricia  Parker,  in  a  particularly  suggestive  essay,  of  Psalm  1 37’s  harps  hung 
up  in  Babylon  -  the  point  is  of  female  domination  interrupting  male  song, 
action,  or  sexuality  (a  sensitive  matter  for  Elizabethan  Petrarchists)  and  the 
countervailing  of  submissive,  contemplative  passivity  by  aggressive  activity  and 
narration;  the  essay  (echoing  Lacan  and  Stephen  Greenblatt)  extends 
persuasively  to  consideration  of  Spenser’s  poem  as  a  whole,  and  of  Elizabethan 
sexual  politics. 

Minor  Spenseriana  and  general  essays  will  be  noted  before  discussions  of 
The  Faerie  Queene.  Joanne  Craig  registers  the  conflicting  demands  of  ‘The 
Queen,  Her  Handmaid  and  Spenser’s  Career’  ( ESC  12.255-68),  ‘the  Queen’ 
representing  the  demands  of  a  public  literary  career,  ‘the  handmaid’,  the  impulse 
to  write  of  and  for  private  satisfactions:  in  the  Calender  he  renounced  the  private 
voice  for  the  public,  but  retracted  in  Colin  Clout  and  in  FQ  VI,  tentatively 
acknowledging  ‘that  perhaps  poetry  and  public  life  are  separate  spheres  and 
that  his  own  muse  in  any  case  is  a  private  one’,  though  Amoretti  and 
Epithalamion  show  his  guilt  at  delaying  his  public  work.  ‘And  Yet  Another 
Ring  of  Echoes  in  Spenser’s  Epithalamion’  is  sounded  by  Linda  Leavell  ( SCRev 
3:ii.  14-26),  claiming,  not  wholly  persuasively,  that  the  language  of  the  central, 
twelfth  stanza  combines  the  sacramental  with  the  sexual,  before  tracing  a 
symmetrical  pattern  of  verses  (11  echoing  13,  10  echoing  14,  etc.)  whereby 
‘innocence’  is  answered  by  ‘experience’,  as  Fall  and  change  (anticipating  the 
Cantoes)  are  contained  within  Time  and  also  transcended  in  the  ‘sacred 
ceremonies’  of  ‘endlesse  matrimony’.  Ellen  E.  Martin  provides  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  ‘Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Elegy’  ( JMRS  83-109), 
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analysing  Daphnaida  and  Chaucer’s  Book  of  the  Duchess,  that  are  not  simply 
warnings  against  excessive  grief,  but  deal  with  the  relation  of  the  experience 
of  loss  and  discontinuity  to  the  reanimation  of  the  imagination;  here  and 
elsewhere  in  The  Faerie  Queene  (notably  in  Arthur’s  echo  of  ‘Sir  Thopas  ) 
Spenser  provides  lament  at  times  of  psychic  crisis.  Both  poets  are  concerned 
with  release  from  fixity  and  obsession  into  acceptance  of  incompletion  and 
change,  transmitting  loss  into  re-creation.  Gabriel  Harvey  turns  up  twice.  David 
R  Shore  reviewing  ‘Spenser,  Gabriel  Harvey  and  “ Hobgoblin  Runne  Away 
with  the  Garland  from  Apollo”  ’  (CahiersE  31.59-62),  notes  similarities  between 
‘Hobgoblin’  and  the  ‘Hobbinol’  of  the  Calender  and  suggests  that,  in  his  famous 
advice-note  to  Spenser,  Harvey  might  be  jokingly  referring  to  himself,  and  the 
possible  greater  success  of  his  own  inferior  verse.  D.  M.  Rogers  has  made  ‘A 
New  Find’  ( BLR  334-7)  of  a  French  translation  of  Utopia  given  to  Harvey 
by  Spenser  when  secretary  to  Bishop  Young  (‘Roffy  ).  Lynn  Staley  Johnson 
struggles  with  the  political  and  astrological  problems  of  And  Taken  Up  His 
Ynne  in  Fishes  Haske”  ’  ( SpNL  14-15)  in  the  November  eclogue:  the  phrase 
can  point  both  to  the  capture  of  sun-Elisa  by  the  Dauphin-fish,  or,  via  the  star 
‘the  Knot  of  Pisces’,  to  the  sun-Elisa’s  forthcoming  resurrection.  Meanwhile 
Gordon  Campbell,  in  “‘The  Crab  behind  His  Back’’:  Astrology  in  Spenser’s 
Epithalamion’  (N&Q  200-1),  inspects  the  sun’s  relation  to  Cancer  on  11  June 
1594,  both  astrologically  and  astronomically. 

S.  K.  Heninger  Jr  interestingly  compares  ‘Words  and  Meter  in  Spenser  and 
Scaliger’  (HLQ  309-22),  suggesting  (rather  surprisingly)  that  Spenser  believed 
that  language  in  poetry  should  be  ‘as  transparent  a  medium  as  possible,  calling 
no  unnecessary  attention  to  itself’.  Spenser’s  aesthetic  of  allegory  (language 
as  veil),  primacy  of  content,  and  metrical  and  numerological  patterning,  is  set 
against  that  of  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger,  who,  in  contrast  to  Sidney,  defined  the 
poet  as  verse-maker  rather  than  fiction-maker,  thus  coming  virtually  to 
anticipate  Saussurean  and  deconstructionist  theories  privileging  signifier  over 
signified.  Spenser,  Heninger  insists,  rejected  such  views,  seeking  to  reveal  not 
surfaces  but  depths.  Judith  H.  Anderson  surveys  ‘The  Antiquities  of  Fairyland 
and  Ireland’  (JEGP  199-214),  particularly  Spenser’s  use  of  ‘antique’  and 
‘antiquity’:  in  the  political-historical  View  of  Ireland  he  takes  a  relatively 
sceptical  view  of  such  concepts,  suggesting  obsolescence  and  improbability, 
especially  as  relating  to  Irish  material,  while  the  mythical-visionary  Faerie 
Queene  betrays  a  declining  confidence  in  the  historical  validity  of  the 
‘antique’  -  almost  ‘antic’  -  but  retains  faith  in  its  visionary,  ‘ideal’  value.  The 
next  three  essays  group  together.  In  Elizabeth  J.  Bellamy’s  subtle,  demanding, 
yet  lucid  ‘The  Vocative  and  the  Vocational:  The  Unreadability  of  Elizabeth 
in  The  Faerie  Queene ’  (ELH  1-30),  ‘vocative’  is  used  in  a  Derridean  sense, 
for  the  writer’s  unfulfillable  desire  ‘to  achieve  the  perfection  of  Speaking  and 
Being’  in  comprehensive  utterance  -  here,  to  ‘nominate’  Elizabeth  in  full; 
likewise,  Spenser  seeks  to  fulfil  ‘vocation’,  to  ‘nominate’  himself  truly,  as  poet; 
however,  we  find  that  paronomasias  and  metonymies  constantly  defer  such 
fulfilment,  and  even  the  poem’s  last  words,  of  God  and  Sabaoth,  retrace  the 
dedicatory  page’s  split  Eli-zabeth:  the  rest  is  silence  (just  the  sort  of  thing 
Heninger  is  complaining  of).  In  a  special  issue  of  ELR  devoted  to  ‘Studies  in 
The  Faerie  Queene’  Maureen  Quilligan  traces  ‘The  Comedy  of  Female  Authority 
in  The  Faerie  Queene’  (156-71),  where  images  of  female  authority  are  qualified 
or  undermined  through  comic  language  or  action,  and  Dore  J.  Levy,  in  ‘Female 
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Reigns:  The  Faerie  Queene  and  The  Journey  to  the  West'  (CL  218-35),  finds 
analogies  (in  stories  of  female  rule)  in  another  late  sixteenth-century  allegorical 
Quest-romance,  the  Chinese  The  Journey  to  the  West',  as  Fluellen  would  say, 
there  is  salmons  in  both. 

Harold  L.  Weatherby  has  two  pieces  on  Book  I:  in  ‘What  Spenser  Meant 
by  Holiness  (SP  286-307)  he  suggests  that  the  balm  Redcrosse  receives  from 
the  Tree  of  Life  is  in  fact  post-baptismal  unction  with  chrism,  or  chrismation, 
designed  to  ‘strengthen  (the  believer)  in  his  outward  combat’,  a  rite  Spenser 
could  have  known  of  from  the  Greek  Fathers;  similarly,  in  ‘The  True  St  George’ 
(ELR  1 19-41),  the  Greek  liturgy  associated  St  George  with  Easter  and  an  alter 
christus.  The  substance  of  Donald  Beecher’s  ‘Spenser’s  Redcrosse  Knight: 
Despair  and  the  Elizabethan  Malady’  ( Ren&R  103-20)  appeared  in  slightly 
different  form  under  a  similar  title  last  year  ( CahiersE  30.1-15):  Spenser’s 
concept  of  despair  derives  from  the  medieval  sin  of  acedia,  as  joylessness  in 
the  religious  life;  Redcrosse’s  character,  ‘too  solemne  sad’,  presents  the  medieval 
sin  in  terms  of  the  Renaissance  malady  of  melancholy.  Jeffrey  Knapp  rather 
labours  over  ‘Error  as  a  Means  of  Empire  in  The  Faerie  Queene  I’  (ELH 
801-34):  the  English  must  be  taught  to  leave  behind  pastoral  ease  in  Elysium- 
England  for  epic,  expansionist  imperialism,  fulfilling  little  England  in  the  new 
Jerusalem. 

Duessa  relates  to  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  not  only  in  Book  V  but  also  in  Book 
I,  argues  Richard  A.  McCabe,  in  ‘The  Masks  of  Duessa’  (ELR  224-42),  and 
in  ‘  “Playing  Legerdemaine  with  the  Scriptures”:  Parodic  Sermons  in  The  Faerie 
Queene'  (ELR  142-55)  Ann  E.  Imbrie,  noting  how  contemporary  preachers  and 
commentators  used  Christ’s  temptation  in  the  wilderness  as  an  instance  of  the 
use  and  abuse  of  Scripture,  suggests  that  Spenser’s  tempters-  Despayre, 
Phaedria,  and  Book  V’s  Giant  -  also  employ  the  recognized  devices  of  false 
preachers.  In  Tom  Dunne’s  collection  of  essays  on  literature  and  history, 
Brendan  Bradshaw’s  ‘Edmund  Spenser  on  Justice  and  Mercy’  finds  the 
philosophic  rationale  of  the  View  of  Ireland  in  the  contemporary  Book  V, 
skilfully  ‘decoding  the  poem’s  rhetoric’  (symbolism,  characterization,  narrative 
techniques,  and  interrelation  of  historical,  chivalric,  and  religious  levels)  to  reveal 
it  as  an  intellectually  coherent  presentation  of  a  theory  of  ‘severe  justice’  (  = 
cruel  to  be  kind),  Protestant  in  ethos  and  rooted  in  English  concerns  of  the 
1580s.  Anthony  Brian  Taylor’s  persistent  quarrying  in  Arthur  Golding’s  Ovid 
is  starting  to  produce  smaller  nuggets:  'The Faerie  Queene  Book  1  and  Golding’s 
Translation  of  Metamorphoses'  (N&Q  197-9)  traces  details  of  sources  for 
Orgoglio’s  monster,  Night’s  chariot-horses,  Phaeton,  the  great  Dragon,  and 
Redcrosse’s  response  to  Despayre.  His  ‘Elizabethan  Seneca’  (N&Q  193-5)  finds 
sources  in  The  Tenne  Tragedies  of  Seneca  (1581)  for  Juliet’s  ‘fiery-footed  steeds’ 
and  for  Spenser’s  ‘Limbo  Lake’  in  John  Studley’s  translation  of  Medea,  that 
in  turn  echoes  Golding  again  (N&Q  185-7).  Finally,  Marc  Beckwith  (N&Q 
195-7)  suggests  Marcellus  Palingenius’s  Zodiacus  Vitae  (1535?)  as  ‘A  Source 
for  Spenser’s  Palace  of  Pleasure’  (both  authors  attribute  Pride’s  parentage  to 
Pluto  and  Proserpine). 

James  W.  Broaddus  provides  a  clear,  useful,  and  fairly  traditional  account 
of  ‘Renaissance  Psychology  and  Britomart’s  Adventures’  (ELR  186-206)  and 
Thomas  Bulger’s  ‘Britomart  and  Galahad’  (ELN  25:i. 10-17)  sees  Malory’s 
Galahad’s  defeat  at  the  Castle  of  Maidens  of  seven  knights  embodying  the  seven 
deadly  sins  (Le  Morte  D’ Arthur  13.15)  as  the  source  of  Britomart’s  defeat  of 
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Malecasta’s  six  knights,  who  likewise  derive  from  Malecasta’s  own  deadly  pride, 
while  Britomart’s  chaste  love-search  is  modelled  on  Galahad’s  Grail  quest. 
Susanne  Lindgren  Wofford  uses  ‘Britomart’s  Petrarchan  Lament  (CL  28—57) 
to  consider  Spenser’s  use  of  subtext,  and  critique  of  Petrarchan  values,  exploring 
the  shifting  boundaries  between  inner  and  outer  events,  and  between  temporal 
narrative  drive  and  iterative  allegorical  perception,  characteristic  of  the  poem 
as  a  whole.  Mihoko  Suzuki  links  Spenser’s  concern  with  the  interplay  between 
his  own  literary  ancestors,  public-spirited  Virgil  and  erotic  Ovid,  ‘  “Unfitly 
yokt  together  in  one  teeme”  ’  (ELR  172-85),  with  the  Malbecco  episode’s 
treatment  of  unfit  pairs.  Lauren  Silberman,  in  ‘The  Hermaphrodite  and  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Spenserian  Allegory’  ( ELR  207-23),  relates  the  herma¬ 
phrodite  image  originally  concluding  Book  III  to  Redcrosse’s  enfeeblement  in 
the  nymph’s  stream  in  Book  I,  exploring  the  related  significances  of  the 
Hermaphrodite  and  Narcissus  myths,  and  examining  Spenser’s  shift  from 
predetermined  closure  to  exploratory  creativity. 

John  Manning’s  ‘Spenser  and  Lucian’  ( N&Q  201-2)  links  FQ  IV. x. 40. 3-6 
to  the  pseudo-Lucianic  Amores\  Mark  Archer,  reflecting  on  ‘The  Meaning  of 
“Grace”  and  “Courtesy”:  Book  Six  of  The  Faerie  Queene’  ( SEL  17-34), 
analyses  the  characters’  manners,  with  an  eye  to  the  influence  of  Seneca,  Cicero, 
and  Richard  Mulcaster;  and  Mark  A.  Heberle  provides  three  alternative  readings 
for  ‘Spenser’s  The  Faerie  Queene  VII. 7. 46’  (. Expl  45.iii.4-6):  ‘And  after  all 
came  Life,  and  lastly  Death.’  And  then,  to  conclude:  SpNL  (46-53)  summarizes 
the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  twelfth  ‘Spenser  at  Kalamazoo’  conference; 
one  might  select  Sayre  N.  Greenfield  offering  the  House  of  Busyrane  as 
a  presentation  of  feminine  psychology  interpreted  by  masculine  (mis)- 
understanding  (‘we-mens  wit’),  Mary  A.  Prior  suggesting  that  in  the  Radigund 
episode  Spenser  is  working  for  egalitarian  marriage  (which  seems  unlikely), 
Patrick  Cheney  relating  a  three-part  structure  traced  in  Prothalamion  to  a 
threefold  poetic  process  informing  allegorical  writing  and  reading  in  The  Faerie 
Queene,  and  A.  C.  Hamilton  and  Louis  Adrian  Montrose  expressing  different 
kinds  of  caution  about  the  new  historicism. 


(d)  Other  Verse 

‘The  eloquent  and  sentient  “I”,  whose  voice  emerges  from  [Renaissance 
poets’]  lyrical  poetry,  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  psalmist:  Petrarch  had  written 
both  psalms  and  sonnets’,  points  out  Rivkah  Zim,  in  a  very  commendable  study 
of  sixteenth-century  English  Metrical  Psalms  that  ranges  from  the  psalms  of 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Thomas 
Sternhold,  to  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  and  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  the 
‘secure  bridge  to  the  magnificent  original  seventeenth-century  religious  lyric’ 
(as  Barbara  Lewalski  wrote).  Zim  stresses  that  such  religious  writing  should 
not  be  seen  as  a  reaction  against,  but  as  a  direct  expression  of,  humanist  trends, 
and  that  (noting  the  importance  and  complexity  of  Renaissance  theories  of 
imitatio)  translation  and  imitation  should  not  be  thought  of  as  inferior  or  non- 
creative  writing  (though  not  directly  expressive  of  personal  feeling  -  even  in 
the  case  of  Wyatt).  The  book  provides  several  intelligent  and  sensitive  discussions 
of  the  techniques  and  sources  of  the  chosen  psalm  versions,  as  well  as  a  guide 
to  printed  English  psalm  versions  in  the  period,  and  makes  a  valuable 
contribution  to  English  Renaissance  studies. 
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Equally  welcome  is  Edward  Doughtie’s  English  Renaissance  Song,  a  concise 
yet  comprehensive  and  lucidly  written  account  of  the  development  of  English 
song  verse  during  this  period.  After  discussing  the  problems  of  relating  English 
verse  rhythms  to  music  rhythms  -  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  - 
and  the  influence  of  the  Continental  humanist  movement,  the  book  notes  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  iambic  rhythms  by  the  time  of  Tottel,  and 
of  the  playing-off  of  speech-rhythm  against  regular  stress,  that  developed  in 
the  1570s  and  80s.  Doughtie  then  discusses  the  songs  of  Thomas  Whythorne 
and  William  Byrd,  the  consort  song,  the  importance  of  setting  English  words 
to  Italian  music  (for  Sidney,  it  involved  the  introduction  of  trochaics  and 
feminine  rhyme),  the  English  madrigal,  John  Dowland  and  the  ayre,  and 
concludes  with  Thomas  Campion.  He  provides  good  close  readings,  showing 
how  the  music  can  modify  and  enrich  the  words’  meaning,  and  demonstrates 
how  the  forces  that  brought  music  and  poetry  together  eventually  drove  them 
apart  again.  Gilbert  Youmans  is  also  interested  in  rhythm,  or,  more  strictly, 
the  analysis  of  ‘Iambic  Pentametre:  Statistics  or  Generative  Grammar?’  ( Lang&S 
19.388-404),  examining  both  Elizabethan  verse  theory  (as  in  Gascoigne, 
Puttenham,  and  Campion)  and  practice  in  a  defence  of  Paul  Kiparsky’s  theory 
of  iambic  pentametre,  as  providing  a  reasonably  accurate  account  of 
Shakespeare’s  metre.  The  ambiguities  of  art  concern  Raymond-Jean  Frontain  in 
‘The  “Curious  Frame”  of  Chapman’s  Ovids  Banquet  of  Sence :  2  Samuel  11’ 
( CahiersE  31.37-43):  noting  the  critical  disagreement  as  to  the  moral 
significance  of  Ovid’s  progress  in  the  poem  -  whether  to  spiritual  epiphany  or 
to  debauch  -  Frontain  proposes  the  poem  to  be  seen  in  the  frame  of  the  well- 
known  story  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  specifically  in  George  Peele’s  recently 
published  version,  which  would  point  readers  not  only  to  the  ambiguous  nature 
of  sexual  experience,  but  also  to  the  historical  Ovid’s  comparable  eventual 
punishment  for  sexual  misconduct. 

The  demands  and  instabilities  of  Elizabeth’s  court  dominate  our  last 
paragraph.  Mary  C.  Erler’s  ‘Sir  John  Davies  and  the  Rainbow  Portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth’  {MP  84.359-71)  develops  the  links  between  the  ‘Rainbow’  portrait, 
the  illustrations  to  J.  J.  Boissard’s  Habitus  variorum  orbis  gentium,  and  Sir 
John  Davies’s  verses  for  royal  entertainments.  Michael  Pincombe  prints  ‘Two 
Elizabethan  Masque-Orations’  by  poor  Thomas  Pound  ( BLR  349-80),  who 
withdrew  from  court  after  falling  over  in  front  of  the  Queen,  and  later  spent 
much  of  his  life  in  prison  for  recusancy,  but  here,  in  happier  times,  is  producing 
orations  that  only  Holofernes  might  envy.  Another  figure  of  pathos  has  received 
some  attention  -  Chidiock  Tichborne:  Richard  S.  M.  Hirsch  Jr  et  al.  in  ‘The 
Text  of  “Tichborne’s  Lament”  Reconsidered’  ( ELR  276  [a-b])  provide  a  closer 
approximation  to  the  MS  than  was  available  hitherto,  and  Gordon  Campbell, 
in  ‘Chidiock  Tichborne  and  T.K.’s  Hendecasyllabon’  ( N&Q  189),  suggests  that 
the  author(s)  of  the  heartless  reply  to  Tichborne  might  have  had  in  mind  not 
eleven  syllables  but  the  Athenian  hendeka,  the  eleven  officials  in  charge  of 
executions.  Another  court  failure,  George  Gascoigne,  is  suggested  by  J.  Smith 
( N&Q  188-9)  as  possibly  jointly  responsible  with  Francis  Kinwelmarsh  for  ‘The 
Authorship  of  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality' .  Robert  E. 
Stillman  has  the  last  word,  flourishing  Lacan  and  Paul  Ricoeur  in  ‘  “Words 
cannot  knytt”:  Language  and  Desire  in  Ralegh’s  The  Ocean  to  Cynthia’  ( SEL 
35-51),  in  presenting  Ralegh’s  poem  as  a  reflection  of  cultural  crisis,  with  the 
exhaustion  of  a  symbolic  order  that  gave  value  to  his  whole  world,  and  the 
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failure  to  develop  a  new  one:  mutability  rules  over  language  and  its  source, 
desire;  in  time,  all  fails,  and  fancy’s  error  produces  fancy’s  tragedy. 
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Shakespeare 


ANTHONY  PARR,  MICHAEL  SCOTT,  JONATHAN  BATE, 
and  PAUL  DEAN 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters; 
2.  Biography  and  Background;  3.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre;  4.  Criticism.  Sections 
1  and  2  are  by  Anthony  Parr,  section  3  is  by  Michael  Scott,  sections  4(a),  (b), 
and  (e)  are  by  Jonathan  Bate,  and  sections  4  (c)  and  (d)  are  by  Paul  Dean. 


ShS’s  ‘The  Year’s  Contributions  to  Shakespearian  Study’,  although  not 
comprehensive,  provides  the  best  overview  of  the  state  of  the  field.  It  is  divided 
into  sections  on  ‘Critical  Studies’,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Life,  Times,  and  Stage’,  and 
‘Editions  and  Textual  Studies’.  SQ’s  annual  bibliography,  edited  by  Harrison 
T.  Meserole,  is  indispensable  to  the  serious  Shakespearean;  its  coverage  (4,069 
items  this  year),  annotation,  and  indexing  are  exemplary.  So  much  is  written 
on  Shakespeare  that  a  critical  bibliography  such  as  YWES  cannot  hope  to  be 
comprehensive;  it  is  therefore  reassuring  to  know  that  SQ  hardly  misses 
anything.  There  are  review-essays  in  the  relevant  journals,  the  best  being  that 
in  SEL. 

Garland  have  added  ‘Pericles’:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  by  Nancy  C. 
Michael  to  their  excellent  series  of  volume-per-play  listings;  it  includes  over 
eight  hundred  items,  and  has  sections  not  only  on  criticism,  date,  editions, 
authorship,  and  text,  but  also  on  such  areas  as  ‘Stage  History  and  Recorded 
Performances’  and  ‘Adaptations,  Influences,  Synopses,  and  Excerpts’.  A  more 
specialized  bibliographic  contribution  is  provided  by  Richard  Coates  in  Names 
(206-23):  ‘A  Provincial  Bibliography  on  Names  in  the  Works  of  Shakespeare.’ 
The  revised  and  updated  edition  of  Shakespeare:  A  Study  and  Research  Guide, 
by  David  Bergeron  and  Geraldo  de  Sousa,  is  a  necessarily  selective  but  helpfully 
descriptive  volume,  aimed  principally  at  the  American  student  market.  [  J.B.] 


1.  Editions  and  Textual  Matters 

Whether  Shakespeare  revised  his  own  work  remains  a  live  issue:  the 
appearance  of  Stanley  Wells  and  Gary  Taylor’s  Textual  Companion  to  the 
Oxford  Complete  Works  (YW  67.215)  coincides  with  publication  of  editions 
which  reflect  the  theory  of  Folio  revision,  as  well  as  several  articles  which  develop 
arguments  summarized  in  the  Companion.  Two  substantial  essays  in  Text 
provide  an  overview  of  the  issues  involved:  Fredson  Bowers  in  ‘Mixed  Texts 
and  Multiple  Authority’  (63-90)  interrogates  the  question  of  what  is  meant 
by  an  ‘authentic’  or  ‘original’  text;  and  Gary  Taylor  argues  vigorously  that 
the  burden  of  proof  now  rests  upon  critics  and  editors  who  continue  to  resist  the 
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idea  of  a  ‘Revising  Shakespeare’  (285-304).  Amidst  this  flurry  of  activity  there 
has  been  surprisingly  little  on  the  theoretical  and  critical  implications  of  recent 
textual  work,  but  the  signs  are  that  this  is  a  temporary  lull.  Meanwhile  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  from  Taylor’s  General  Introduction  to  the  Textual 
Companion,  a  sixty-eight  page  essay  which,  with  the  aid  of  numerous  diagrams 
and  illustrations,  lucidly  describes  the  processes  whereby  from  the  beginning 
Shakespeare  has  been  ‘mediated’  to  us,  and  which  will  encourage  some  to 
venture  into  the  thicket  of  textual  commentary  that  lies  beyond. 

Three  fine  editions  have  joined  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  series.  David 
Bevington’s  1  Henry  IV  is,  as  we  might  expect  from  this  editor,  particularly  strong 
on  the  roots  of  the  play  in  the  native  tradition:  Falstaff  might  almost  be  said  to 
be  the  key  to  his  reading  of  it,  and  the  analysis  of  that  character’s  ancestry  and 
significance  is  consistently  good.  Bevington’s  handling  of  the  politics  of  1  Henry 
IV is  fairly  traditional.  He  endorses  the  scholarly  revisions  of  Tillyard  by  H.  A. 
Kelly  and  others,  emphasizing  the  lack  of  providential  certainties  in  the  world 
of  the  play;  but  the  focus  remains  very  much  on  character,  with  the  political 
process  conceived  largely  in  terms  of  ethical  demands  and  responsibilities  that 
public  life  places  on  the  high-born  individual.  This  wider  sense  of  the  political 
I  sometimes  miss  in  Bevington’s  analysis.  The  commentary  is  excellent,  the 
discussion  of  stage  history  valuable,  and  the  appendix  on  source  material 
compares  key  moments  in  the  play  with  ‘pertinent  excerpts’  from  the  chronicles. 

This  edition  is  also  notable  (given  its  auspices)  as  the  one  in  which  Falstaff 
is  not  rejected.  Bevington  records  his  disagreement  with  the  General  Editors 
over  whether  or  not  to  call  this  character  ‘Oldcastle’.  It  may  be  true  that 
differences  in  character  between  the  ‘Falstaff’  of  Part  2  and  the  ‘Oldcastle’ 
of  Part  1  are  in  part  the  consequence  of  renaming;  but,  as  Bevington  points 
out,  in  dramatic  terms  ‘continuity  of  name  is  needed  to  understand  the  change 
of  personality  and  fortune’.  The  vast  majority  of  readers  and  theatre-goers  will 
probably  endorse  this.  Some  textual  critics  may  deplore  it  still,  but  they  now 
have  further  fish  to  fry  in  the  same  play,  for  John  Jowett  in  ‘The  Thieves  in 
1  Henry  IV  ( RES  325-33)  presses  the  logic  of  the  Oldcastle  argument  to  suggest 
that  Bardolph  and  Peto  should  similarly  revert  to  their  original  names  of  Russell 
and  Harvey.  The  case  is  more  complicated  than  with  Oldcastle/Falstaff,  since 
Jowett  demonstrates  that  the  parts  of  Bardolph  and  Gadshill  are  both  derived 
from  the  single  role  of  Russell  in  Shakespeare’s  original  design.  But  the  issue 
of  what  names  we  should  use  remains  distinct:  the  strongest  argument  for 
restoring  ‘Russell’  (in  both  parts  of  Henry  IV)  is  probably  to  avoid  the  tiresome 
confusion  with  ‘Lord  Bardolph’  in  Part  2. 

As  if  to  confirm  fears  that  the  Oldcastle  debate  about  nomenclature  will  run 
and  run,  RES  (334-54)  carries  a  long  article,  ‘William  Shakespeare,  Richard 
James  and  the  House  of  Cobham’,  wherein  Gary  Taylor  sets  out  to  clarify 
the  circumstances  in  which  name-changes  were  made  in  both  1  Henry  IV 
and  Merry  Wives.  Taylor  is  able  to  explain  why  Shakespeare,  having  bowed 
to  Sir  Henry  Brooke’s  objections  to  ‘Oldcastle’,  none  the  less  felt  able  to  satirize 
him  (‘with  understandable  petty  vengefulness  and  cunning’)  in  the  pseudonym 
of  the  jealous  husband  Ford,  and  how  this  came  to  be  printed  uncensored  as 
‘Brooke’  in  the  1602  Quarto.  In  a  final  note  on  1  Henry  IV,  ‘The 
Transformation  of  Hal’  ( N&Q  208-10),  John  Jowett  re-examines  IV.i.97-9 
and  revives  an  old  suggestion  that  a  line  is  missing  after  line  98;  in  his  edition 
Bevington  concurs  and  prints  a  bracket  to  mark  the  suspected  omission. 
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G.  R.  Hibbard’s  Oxford  Hamlet  is  the  third  major  edition  of  the  play  in 
five  years.  It  offers  a  comprehensive  defence  of  the  theory  that  Shakespeare 
revised  his  own  play,  and  that  the  Folio  version  (on  which  Hibbard  bases  his 
text)  is  the  consequence  of  that  reworking.  Hibbard  was  apparently  not  able 
to  consult  Philip  Edwards’s  stimulating  NCaS  edition  ( YW  66.203-4)  which 
also  argues  the  case  for  authorial  revision;  but  he  comes  to  some  of  the  same 
conclusions,  and  his  approach  is  less  selective  and  contentious.  (The  Textual 
Companion  to  the  Oxford  Complete  Works  acknowledges  its  own  indebtedness 
to  Hibbard’s  analysis,  and  offers  a  critique  of  Edwards’s  edition  in  its 
introduction  to  the  play.)  The  case  against  wholesale  conflation  of  the  texts 
of  Hamlet  must  now  be  reckoned  a  strong  one.  Hibbard’s  work  has  all  the 
poise  and  conviction  of  Harold  Jenkins’s  much-admired  1982  Arden  edition 
(YW 63.135-6)  and  it  successfully  refutes,  or  at  least  throws  into  considerable 
doubt,  a  large  part  of  its  textual  argument.  A  number  of  passages  which  appear 
only  in  Q2  are  banished  to  an  appendix;  and  although  his  text  remains  eclectic, 
often  taking  readings  from  Q2,  Hibbard  argues  that  the  cuts  and  additions  in 
F  should  be  interpreted  collectively  as  Shakespeare’s  attempt  to  produce  ‘a  better 
acting  version  with  a  wide  appeal’.  He  further  suggests  that  the  author  himself 
wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  the  revised  text,  in  the  process  making  a  considerable 
number  of  smaller  changes,  and  perhaps  incorporating  modifications  suggested 
by  his  fellow  actors.  It  is  a  plausible  picture,  but  perhaps  an  over-tidy  one. 
In  this  connection,  a  valuable  complement  to  Hibbard’s  analysis  can  be  found 
in  Steven  Urkowitz’s  chapter  ‘Burying  Three  Hamlet s  in  Modern  Editions’  in 
Georgianna  Ziegler’s  collection  Shakespeare  Study  Today. 

Unlike  Bevington  and  Hibbard,  Stephen  Orgel  is  not  compelled  by  his  play 
into  textual  controversy,  but  his  edition  of  The  Tempest  is  nonetheless  the  most 
exciting  and  provocative  of  the  three.  The  Tempest  has  a  distinguished  editorial 
tradition,  but  it  has  tended  to  assist  rather  than  question  the  play’s 
transformation  into  a  cultural  totem  that  is  used  to  ratify  traditional  assumptions 
about  power,  authority,  learning,  and  sexual  danger.  Orgel’s  edition  is  a 
landmark  in  studies  of  the  play,  for  it  takes  account  of  a  great  deal  of  recent 
thinking  about  The  Tempest,  and  uses  it  to  ask  further  questions,  such  as:  ‘What 
does  it  mean  to  need  magic?  Did  Prospero  ever  need  it,  and  if  so,  why?  .  .  . 
does  he  in  fact  give  it  up?’  -  rather  than  simply  drawing  another  circle  around 
the  play.  Inevitably  such  an  approach  tends  towards  a  sceptical  reading,  but 
Orgel  rightly  points  to  the  persistent  tendency  of  criticism  to  flatten  and 
sentimentalize  Shakespeare’s  conception  by  confusing  Prospero’s  desire  for 
resolution  and  closure  with  its  own.  Altogether  this  is  an  edition  to  stimulate 
thinking  and  provoke  debate.  Orgel’s  survey  of  stage  history  demonstrates  how 
The  Tempest  tends  to  reveal  the  cultural  preoccupations  of  a  given  period,  and 
the  edition  is  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  engravings,  and  production  shots  that 
all  enlarge  our  perception  of  the  play. 

NPS  has  gained  Troilus  and  Cressida,  edited  by  R.  A.  Foakes.  Once  again 
revision  theory  has  struck:  this  is  the  first  edition  of  the  play  to  be  based  on 
the  Folio  text,  endorsing -as  Kenneth  Muir’s  1982  Oxford  text  did  not -Gary 
Taylor’s  argument  (YW  63.137)  that  F  incorporates  Shakespeare’s  second 
thoughts.  With  a  relatively  brief  but  balanced  and  lively  critical  introduction, 
and  a  reading  list  that  embraces  recent  ideological  debate  as  well  as  the  textual 
issue,  this  is  a  very  recommendable  edition. 

Two  of  the  middle  comedies  complete  this  year’s  crop  of  editions. 
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M.  M.  Mahood  brings  a  light  touch  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  results 
are  generally  very  pleasing,  offering  an  informative  background  sketch  of 
attitudes  to  Venice,  usury,  Jews,  and  the  law,  and  a  critical  account  which  tries 
to  be  faithful  to  ‘the  complexity  of  the  theatrical  experience’.  Subtle  and  sensitive 
though  the  latter  is,  however,  something  is  lost  in  the  editor’s  stated  refusal 
to  look  for  the  design  underlying  the  play’s  dramatic  movement.  Mahood’s 
commentary  on  Portia’s  role  in  the  trial  scene  is  brilliantly  responsive  to  the 
fluctuations  of  audience  response,  but  it  does  not  really  begin  to  analyse  Portia’s 
motives,  and  so  cannot  account  for  the  way  in  which  her  rescue  of  Antonio 
is  part  of  a  submerged  triangular  drama  in  which  she  makes  good  her  exclusive 
claim  on  Bassanio.  This  reading  can  be  disputed,  of  course,  but  it  is  no  more 
‘intuitive’  (Mahood’s  word),  and  no  less  theatrical,  than  the  moment-by-moment 
‘experience’  of  the  action  that  she  charts  so  effectively.  The  section  on  theatre 
history  is  excellent  on  changing  styles  of  production,  and  the  drawings  of  stage 
action  by  C.  Walter  Hodges  seem  more  in  tune  with  modern  research  on  the 
Elizabethan  theatre  than  in  some  previous  NCaS  volumes.  Bernard  Lott’s  NSS 
edition  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  designed  for  schools,  similarly  strives 
to  keep  the  play  in  focus  as  a  theatrical  entity.  I  find  the  section  divisions  in 
the  introduction  rather  artificial,  and  the  title  of  the  first  -  ‘The  Significance 
of  the  Play  as  Drama’  -  is  a  phrase  ripe  for  garbling  by  Dogberry  (whose 
‘pretentious’  way  with  words  is  much  deplored  by  Dr  Lott).  The  facing-page 
commentary  is  full  and  helpful,  though  cluttered  with  a  series  of  line  drawings 
which  are  said  to  explain  contemporary  references,  but  which  generally  decorate 
rather  than  inform. 

Among  textual  studies  this  year  there  are  two  valuable  articles  on  the  minor 
poetry.  It  is  difficult  yet  to  say  whether  Donald  W.  Foster  has  resurrected  or 
given  decent  burial  to  controversy  with  his  ‘  “Shall  I  Die”  Post  Mortem: 
Defining  Shakespeare ’  (SQ  58-77).  In  Wells  and  Taylor’s  Textual  Companion 
Foster’s  earlier  arguments  against  Shakespeare’s  authorship  of  the  poem  are 
brusquely  dismissed,  but  as  presented  here  his  case  appears  a  good  deal  stronger 
than  the  one  for  the  defence,  and  will  need  rebutting  in  detail  by  any  editor 
proposing  to  follow  Oxford  and  print  the  poem  as  Shakespeare’s.  Meanwhile 
there  are  signs  that  statistical  methods  used  to  establish  the  canon  and 
Shakespeare’s  working  methods  are  beginning  to  aid  critical  enquiry  in 
significant  ways.  In  ‘Shakespeare’s  Rare  Words’  ( N&Q  219-24)  A.  K.  Hieatt, 
T.  G.  Bishop,  and  E.  A.  Nicholson  trace  the  occurrence  of  fifteen  words  used 
by  Shakespeare  no  more  than  five  times,  and  find  striking  correlations  between 
their  use,  both  semantically  and  numerically,  in  A  Lover’s  Complaint  and  a 
number  of  plays,  leading  them  to  conclude  that  the  poem  was  begun  at  the 
time  of  All’s  Well  and  finished  in  the  period  when  Shakespeare  was  working 
on  Cymbeline.  Since  this  was  also  the  time  (1608-9)  when  the  Sonnets  were 
being  prepared  for  the  press,  the  inference  is  that  Shakespeare  was  completing 
or  revising  the  poem  as  the  end-piece  to  the  volume,  and  was  therefore  most 
probably  also  responsible  for  the  1609  ordering  of  the  Sonnets.  There  is 
obviously  more  work  to  be  done  on  this,  but  the  line  of  enquiry  is  promising. 

The  text  of  Pericles  continues  to  receive  attention:  last  year  Gary  Taylor, 
in  ‘The  Transmission  of  Pericles’  ( PBSA  80.193-217),  demolished  Philip 
Edwards’s  long-standing  hypothesis  that  the  unevenness  of  the  play  was  due 
to  its  text  being  prepared  by  two  different  reporters,  and  proposed  that  the 
source  was  a  single  boy  actor  who  doubled  the  parts  of  Lychorida  and  Marina 
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and  was  apprenticed  to  the  player  of  Gower.  MacD.  P.  Jackson  s  study  of 
‘Compositors’  Stints  and  the  Spacing  of  Punctuation’  in  Q1  Pericles  (PBSA 
17-23)  uses  spacing  evidence  to  confirm  that  three  compositors  set  the  play, 
removing  the  possibility  that  corruption  was  the  result  of  a  particular  individual’s 
incompetence  in  the  printing  house  rather  than  a  property  of  the  manuscript. 
More  fruitfully  innovatory  is  the  account  in  Wells  and  Taylor’s  Textual 
Companion  of  Jackson  and  Taylor’s  reconstructed  text  of  Pericles  for  the 
Complete  Works,  which  supplies  the  gaps  in  Q  from  George  Wilkins’s  Painful 
Adventures',  as  Taylor  notes,  both  are  ‘reported’  texts,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  omission  or  alteration  of  key  episodes  in  Q  was  the  result  of  Jacobean 
censorship.  Finally,  A.  E  Perera,  in  ‘A  Note  of  Pericles  II. iii. 37-47’  (N&Q 
218-19),  proposes  an  attractive  emendation  of  ‘his  Sonne’  in  line  43.  Perera 
wishes  to  read  ‘this  sun’s’,  thus  referring  not  to  Pericles  himself  but  continuing 
the  meditation  on  his  father  as  a  ‘sun’  eclipsed  by  death. 

In  ‘Printer’s  Copy  for  the  First  Folio  Text  of  Othello ’  (Lib  262-7)  MacD. 
P.  Jackson  has  looked  in  detail  at  misreadings  by  the  two  compositors  who 
set  up  the  F  text  of  the  play,  and  confirms  (if  confirmation  is  still  needed)  that 
they  were  working  from  an  independent  manuscript  rather  than  an  annotated 
copy  of  Q.  Jackson’s  analysis  also  reveals  that  most  of  the  patent  misreadings 
occur  in  the  stint  of  the  novice  Compositor  E;  the  implication  is  that  variants 
for  which  his  more  experienced  partner  was  responsible  are  likely  to  have  another 
origin,  though  Jackson  does  not  press  the  case  for  authorial  revision.  This  can 
be  found  in  David  Amneus’s  The  Three  ‘Othellos’  (Primrose,  1986). 

In  similar  vein,  John  Jowett  and  Gary  Taylor  find  in  ‘The  Three  Texts  of 
2  Henry  IV  (SB  31-50)  a  fascinating  record  of  Shakespeare  gradually  working 
his  play  into  shape:  rather  than  subsequent  revision  of  a  long-completed  text 
(as  postulated  for  King  Lear),  the  two  states  of  Q  (the  second  includes  III .i) 
plus  the  F  text  with  eight  additional  passages  constitute,  according  to  Jowett 
and  Taylor,  ‘a  continuum  from  rough  draft,  to  supplemented  rough  draft,  to 
authorial  fair  copy’.  Though  conceding  that  in  a  small  number  of  cases  Q  may 
have  been  censored,  they  argue  that  most  of  the  passages  missing  from  it  are 
not  cuts  in  that  quarto  edition  but  subsequent  expansions  in  F,  designed  to  flesh 
out  the  play’s  political  material  and  improve  its  structure.  This  finely  researched 
article  thus  has  considerable  implications  for  critical  study  of  2  Henry  IV. 

But  revision  theory  is  not  sweeping  all  before  it.  In  a  review-essay  on  The 
Division  of  the  Kingdoms  (YW  64.181-2),  ‘Sheep-Tike  Goats  and  Goat-Tike 
Sheep’,  John  T.  Murphy  (PBSA  53-63)  rejects  the  case  for  authorial  revision 
of  King  Lear,  and  argues  instead  that  the  King’s  Men  found  it  prudent  by  1614 
to  excise  passages  relating  to  the  French  invasion,  partly  because  of  changed 
political  circumstances,  and  partly  owing  to  the  association  of  Lear  with  a  private 
performance  in  Yorkshire  in  1609-10  which  became  the  subject  of  a  Star 
Chamber  case.  Murphy’s  historical  evidence  is  interesting  and  should  make 
us  look  anew  at  the  relevant  scenes,  but  it  offers  only  a  narrow  perspective 
on  one  aspect  of  the  play.  Murphy  believes  that  Q  offers  the  real  (i.e. 
unexpurgated)  Lear,  and  that  much  of  the  two-text  theory  depends  upon  a 
critical  preference  for  the  F  text  rather  than  hard  bibliographical  and  historical 
evidence.  Similar  arguments  have  been  advanced,  with  rather  better  support, 
in  other  reviews  (see  YW  66.206-7). 

A  miscellany  of  articles  rounds  off  the  year’s  work  in  this  field.  R.  J.  C.  Watt 
proposes  that  ‘Three  Cruces  in  Measure  for  Measure ’  ( RES  227 -33)  can  be 
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resolved  by  simple  emendation.  One  of  his  solutions  -  the  repointing  of 
II. iv. 88-90  -  is  irresistible,  and  indeed  has  already  been  adopted  by  the 
Oxford  editors.  The  adjustment  to  I. ii. 113-14,  placing  a  stop  after  ‘weight’ 
and  an  apostrophe  in  ‘words’  (‘The  word’s  of  heaven’),  involves  minimal 
interference  and  clarifies  the  general  sense;  but  the  movement  from 
personification  (‘Authority’)  to  ‘The  word’  is  jerky  and  unconvincing.  Watt’s 
solution  to  the  obvious  corruption  at  III. ii. 266-9,  emending  the  first  line  to 
read  ‘To  my  likeness  made,  in  crimes’  and  the  third  to  begin  ‘How  draw’  is 
based  on  a  plausible  theory  of  dropped  type,  and  greatly  improves  the  sense, 
with  the  quiet  resolution  of  line  270  being  the  Duke’s  answer  to  his  own  question 
(‘How  draw  .  .  .  ?’). 

In  ‘On  the  Copy  for  Antony  and  Cleopatra' ,  a  contribution  to  ‘Fanned  and 
Winnowed  Opinions’,  the  Festschrift  for  Harold  Jenkins,  edited  by  John  W. 
Mahon  and  Thomas  A.  Pendleton,  Marvin  Spevack  reviews  the  controversy 
about  the  nature  of  the  manuscript  that  formed  the  printer’s  copy  for  the  play. 
He  ends  up  with  what  he  calls  a  ‘carousel  of  theories’  but  offers  no  conclusions, 
or  even  guesses,  of  his  own.  One  wonders  why  he  bothered  with  the  task  at 
all.  Spevack  has  a  more  interesting  article  in  Text  (91-106)  entitled  ‘The  Editor 
as  Philologist’  in  which  he  calls  for  greater  discipline  and  sensitivity  from  editors 
in  matters  of  language.  Unfortunately  he  sees  no  conflict  between  this  and  the 
use  of  terms  like  ‘disambiguate’  or  the  statement  that  ‘It  is  self-indulgence  to 
give  disinformation.’ 

In  a  note  on  ‘The  Comedy  of  Errors  Il.ii.  190:  “Owls”  or  “Elves”?’  ( N&Q 
202-4)  Gareth  Roberts  offers  a  spirited  defence  of  the  F  reading  ‘owls’,  usually 
discarded  as  inappropriate  to  the  ‘fairyland’  imagined  by  Dromio.  These  owls 
are  the  striges  or  screech-owls  of  ancient  lore  whose  form  was  often  taken  by 
witches,  and  Roberts  adduces  in  support  a  useful  parallel  from  Jonson’s  Masque 
of  Queenes.  I  hope  that  when  the  Oxford  Complete  Wor/cs  reprints  it  will 
substitute  the  F  reading  for  Lewis  Theobald’s  inept  conjecture,  ‘oafs’.  Brief 
mentions  to  conclude  with:  in  SB  (187-201)  Richard  Knowles  supplies  ‘Dates 
for  Some  Serially  Published  Shakespeares’  edited  by  nineteenth-century 
enthusiasts  like  Charles  Knight  and  the  Cowden  Clarkes;  and  in  ShakS  (253-72) 
Marga  Munkelt  investigates  ‘Stage  Directions  as  Part  of  the  Text’,  seeking  to 
demonstrate  that  many  Q  and  F  directions  are  designed  to  comment  on  and 
shape  our  response  to  the  action  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 


2.  Biography  and  Background 

Two  selections  from  Shakespeare’s  writings  seem  to  belong  here  rather  than 
in  the  previous  section,  though  in  both  the  shaping  hand  of  an  editor  is  apparent. 
Stanley  Wells’s  Oxford  Anthology  of  Shakespeare  is  a  sort  of  tailpiece  to  the 
Complete  Works  from  that  quarter,  and  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  renew  a 
rather  musty  genre  through  association  with  a  rigorous  scholarly  venture.  It 
will  probably  have  a  wide  appeal,  though  there  is  something  slightly  odd  about 
seeing  the  astringent  editing  of  the  Oxford  Shakespeare  in  the  context  of  purple 
passages  and  sentimental  headings.  Lamboll  House  have  brought  out  a 
handsome  reprint  of  Charles  Robinson’s  1915  compilation  The  Songs  and 
Sonnets  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  numerous  line  drawings  and  twelve  of 
the  artist’s  original  watercolour  illustrations.  The  title  both  recalls  Elizabethan 
collections  and  permits  a  more  recent  (though  distinctly  dated)  kind  of 
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anthologizing,  drawing  extensively  on  the  sonnets  and  lyrics  from  the  plays, 
as  well  as  the  other  non-dramatic  verse. 

Samuel  Schoenbaum’s  revised  one-volume  biography  of  Shakespeare,  now 
in  paperback,  is  virtually  self-recommending  (and  makes  the  reissue  of  Hesketh 
Pearson’s  A  Life  of  Shakespeare  seem  redundant).  A  condensation  of  his 
monumental  Documentary  Life  ( YW  56. 140-1),  it  preserves  the  basic  narrative 
of  the  larger  work,  omitting  most  of  the  visual  material,  but  modestly  expanding 
the  text  to  include  consideration  of  recent  scholarship  like  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann’s 
The  ‘Lost  Years’  (YW  66.210). 

In  discussing  previous  biographers  of  Shakespeare,  Schoenbaum  is 
exceptionally  tactful  and  temperate  about  A.  L.  Rowse.  Rowse  himself  is  even 
more  restrained  in  his  own  Shakespeare  the  Man ,  for  this  ‘revised  edition’  of 
a  book  originally  published  in  1973  does  not  mention  Schoenbaum  at  all.  One 
soon  sees  why:  Rowse’s  self-delusion  is  complete  when  he  proclaims  that  he 
has  written  ‘the  definitive  biography  of  our  greatest  writer,  all  confusions  cleared 
up  and  problems  settled’,  but  it  requires  an  obliviousness  to  continuing 
scholarship  that  is  very  odd  in  an  experienced  historian.  The  book  parades  a 
familiar  cast  of  characters  -  Simon  Forman,  Emilia  Lanier,  and  the  rest  -  and 
is  as  loudly  dogmatic  as  ever  about  their  supposed  role  in  Shakespeare’s  affairs. 

Equally  invincible  in  his  views  is  Charles  Hamilton,  whose  In  Search  of 
Shakespeare  chronicles  the  author’s  momentous  realization  that  the  Bard’s  will 
is  written  entirely  in  his  own  hand  and  not  that  of  a  lawyer’s  clerk,  and  his 
subsequent  identification  of  numerous  Shakespeare  autographs,  including  the 
Titus  sketch  which  (we  are  told)  was  done  for  costume  design  purposes,  and 
probably  contains  a  self-portrait.  The  book  is  beautifully  produced,  with  copious 
illustrations  of  handwriting  of  the  period,  and  was  clearly  a  labour  of  love. 
While  we  relish  the  palpable  hit  in  his  discovery  that  Shakespeare  annotated 
Bacon’s  essays,  we  note  his  inability  to  resist  the  temptation  most  incident  to 
bardolators,  to  weave  a  brave  new  biography  out  of  a  single  conceit:  parts  of 
the  analysis  of  Shakespeare’s  will  are  interesting  and  may  bear  further 
investigation  (Hamilton  is  a  handwriting  expert);  but  the  rest  -  Shakespeare’s 
murder,  and  so  on -is  for  the  birds. 

On  much  firmer  ground  is  Donald  W.  Foster’s  optimistically  entitled  article, 
‘Master  W.H.,  R.I.P.’  (PMLA  42-53).  Foster  has  re-examined  the  epigraph 
to  the  1609  volume  of  the  Sonnets  in  the  light  of  similar  epigraphs  and 
dedications  in  books  of  the  period,  and  concludes  that  phrases  like  ‘onlie 
begetter’  and  ‘our  ever-living  poet’  would  have  had  a  precise  significance  for 
a  Renaissance  reader,  the  first  almost  certainly  referring  to  the  poet  himself 
and  the  second  to  God.  He  offers  the  attractive  hypothesis  that  ‘W.H.’  is  a 
misprint  for  ‘W.SH.’,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  space  following  the  initials 
(the  only  one  in  the  entire  epigraph);  the  publisher  Thomas  Thorpe,  he  suggests, 
is  assuring  his  customers  that  all  these  sonnets  are  Shakespeare’s  and  are  printed 
with  his  consent.  Readers  will  want  to  check  some  of  the  assertions  about  word- 
usage  and  prefatory  conventions,  but  Foster  would  seem  to  have  justified  his 
title  and  laid  to  rest  several  centuries  of  speculation. 

The  opening  chapters  of  Marjorie  Garber’s  Shakespeare’s  Ghost  Writers 
should  be  noted  here,  being  an  unusually  interesting  discussion  of  the  authorship 
debate.  Garber  summarizes  the  history  of  the  argument  over  who  wrote 
Shakespeare  and,  drawing  on  Foucault,  Freud,  and  Benjamin,  relates  it  to  larger 
questions  about  cultural  authority  and  the  search  for  origins.  In  ‘Shakespeare’s 
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Other  Lives’  ( SQ  133-53)  Maurice  J.  O’Sullivan  complains  that  Baconian 
lunacies  and  the  like  receive  from  Shakespeareans  a  degree  of  interest  (like 
‘theologians  fascinated  by  sin’)  they  have  failed  to  give  to  what  he  calls 
‘conscious  fictions’:  novels  and  plays  about  the  Bard  over  the  past  century  and 
a  half.  This  sounds  suspiciously  like  a  cue  for  an  article,  and  we  duly  get  an 
entertaining  and  informative  guided  tour  through  this  material.  Some  basic 
categories  for  fictions  about  Shakespeare  are  proposed,  but  few  conclusions 
are  reached. 

Of  ‘background’  studies,  M.  J.  Davis’s  The  Landscape  of  William 
Shakespeare  is  a  sumptuously  illustrated  -  and  genuinely  instructive  -  guide  to 
all  the  locations  usually  associated  with  the  poet’s  life  as  well  as  the  venues 
where  the  King’s  Men  performed  during  his  time  as  a  player.  It  deserves  to 
be  on  many  Christmas  present  lists.  I  have  now  been  able  to  inspect  Lawrence 
Manley’s  excellent  anthology  London  in  the  Age  of  Shakespeare.  At  the  end 
of  an  incisive  introduction  Manley  remarks  that  the  ‘experience  of  London 
...  is  not  merely  reflected  in  the  works  gathered  in  this  anthology,  but  embodied 
in  their  very  forms’,  and  this  perception  acts  as  a  guiding  principle  for  the 
volume.  The  shape  of  urban  Renaissance  culture  is  revealed  in  its  modes  of 
self-expression:  satire,  jest-book,  epigram,  sermon,  drama,  and  a  myriad  other 
forms  are  each  placed  in  historical  context  and  illustrated,  often  with  little- 
known  or  formerly  inaccessible  examples.  Among  other  things  this  book  is  a 
highly  recommendable  introduction  to  the  plurality  of  discourse  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  and  the  multitude  of  its  shaping  forms. 


3.  Shakespeare  in  the  Theatre 

The  most  significant  book  to  be  published  in  1987  concerning  Shakespeare 
in  the  theatre  was  that  by  Andrew  Gurr,  Playgoing  in  Shakespeare’s  London. 
Since  the  publication  in  1981  of  Ann  Jennalie  Cook’s  The  Privileged  Playgoers 
of  Shakespeare’s  London,  1576-1642  we  have  awaited  an  authoritative  re¬ 
examination  of  the  practice  of  Elizabethan  playgoing.  Cook’s  contribution  here 
and  in  an  earlier  article  (YW  55.194)  was  radical  in  her  major  disagreement 
with  Alfred  Harbage’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Rival  Traditions  (1952)  which  had 
become  the  seminal  work  on  the  subject.  But  as  so  often  occurs  when  scholars 
have  to  refute  long-standing  ideas  their  own  case  becomes  overstated  and  they 
err  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  one  with  which  they  disagree.  Gurr’s 
response  to  this  is  to  recognize  that  within  the  seventy-five-year  period  between 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  public  playhouses  1567-1642  there  were 
necessarily  major  historical  changes  ‘not  only  in  audience  tastes  but  in  the 
physical  nature  of  the  auditorium  and  the  social  composition  of  the  playhouses’. 
His  research  depends  on  four  major  categories  of  evidence:  the  physical 
circumstances  of  performance;  demographic  groupings;  contemporary  comment 
about  playgoers;  and  the  ‘mindset’  of  the  audience.  The  last  of  these  is  a  complex 
issue  within  the  evidence,  raising  questions  which  are  related  to  recent  critical 
debates  concerning  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  tone  of  many  Renaissance 
plays.  There  is  more  work  to  be  done,  perhaps  by  Gurr  himself,  but  with  his 
informative  book  he  has  cleared  the  way  to  further  research  particularly  in  the 
area  of  the  playwright’s  understanding  of  his  market. 

Keith  Sturgess’s  interesting  and  lively  book,  Jacobean  Private  Theatre  in  John 
Russell  Brown’s  excellent  Theatre  Production  series,  would  have  benefited  from 
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being  published  a  year  after  Gurr’s  book  especially  in  the  opening  chapters 
which  could  have  thus  gained  more  impetus  and  flexibility.  Nevertheless  this 
is  sound  work  and  research  which  benefits  enormously  from  Sturgess’s 
acquaintance  with  theatrical  practice.  He  too  is  concerned  with  the  audience: 
‘The  play  lies  in  the  experience  of  the  audience  and  to  understand  the  play  we 
must  anatomise  that  audience  as  far  as  records  allow.’  Sturgess’s  approach  is 
necessarily  to  historicize  the  dramatic  practice  of  the  plays.  But  in  doing  this 
he  avoids  the  pitfalls  that  have  beset  many  cultural  materialist  critics  of  the 
last  few  years  in  his  largely  empirical  attempts  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Jacobean  private  theatre.  Similarly  he  eradicates  possible  false  assumptions  and 
comparisons  with  modern  studio  theatres.  The  Jacobean  private  playhouse  ‘was 
not  a  “poor”  theatre,  in  the  way  that  experimental  theatres  after  Grotowski 
tend  to  be’.  What  Sturgess  achieves  is  a  reconstruction  of  the  performance 
features  of  four  plays:  The  Tempest ,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  The  Broken  Heart, 
and  Bartholomew  Fair,  and  the  masque  Coelum  Britannicum.  This  is  all  very 
interesting  although  I  do  think  the  book  would  have  gained  from  a  look  at 
other  dramatists  and  plays.  Yet  my  criticism  of  Wendy  Griswold’s  Renaissance 
Revivals  is  that  it  attempts  far  too  much.  This  is  a  thesis  turned  into  a  book 
but  as  the  latter  it  does  not  quite  find  its  audience.  Its  intention  is  to  examine 
‘patterns  in  the  London  revivals  of  two  English  Renaissance  Theatre  genres 
over  the  past  four  centuries’.  To  do  this  however  in  less  than  three  hundred 
pages  is  to  be  over-optimistic  of  success.  Moreover,  in  post-war  Britain  the 
most  important  Renaissance  revivals  have  not  taken  place  in  London  but  in 
the  provinces  -  Nottingham,  Coventry,  Glasgow,  Manchester  -  where  directors 
such  as  Jonathan  Miller,  Geoffrey  Reeves,  Adrian  Noble,  and  Philip  Prowse 
have  unleashed  Renaissance  plays  to  appreciative  audiences.  By  taking  such 
a  time  span  but  limiting  the  productions  to  the  capital  Griswold  has  caused 
herself  many  problems.  She  writes  in  a  lively  and  energetic  manner  and  she 
has  clearly  done  a  great  deal  of  research  but  the  nature  of  the  task  leaves  her 
book  wanting.  Her  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  boys’  companies’ 
influence  on  the  repertoire  in  the  seventeenth  century  needs  a  vaster  background 
than  her  sociological  one.  Similarly  the  political  context  of  the  eighteenth-century 
revivals  is  somewhat  thin.  We  may  have  been  better  served  if  Dr  Griswold  had 
produced  a  number  of  in-depth  learned  articles  from  her  thesis  rather  than  a 
survey  book. 

Marion  Lomax’s  Stage  Images  and  Traditions  is  another  thesis  that  has 
evolved  into  a  book.  This  however  is  sound,  solid  work.  Nevertheless  it  does 
oscillate  between  making  rather  commonplace  observations  about,  for  example, 
The  Changeling  and  demonstrating  more  complicated  points  elsewhere.  She 
sees  Macbeth  as  coming  from  the  same  ‘common  pool  of  ideas’  as  Thomas 
Campion’s  Lord  Hay’s  Masque.  Macbeth' s  witches  seem  to  belong  to  the 
masque.  She  comments,  ‘It  is  almost  as  if  the  tired  soldiers  inadvertently  took 
a  wrong  turn  on  their  way  home  from  battle,  passed  through  a  time  warp,  and 
found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  a  performance  in  the  Banqueting  House  at 
Whitehall.’  Shades  perhaps  of  Tom  Stoppard  but  Lomax’s  intentions  are 
honourable  and  such  statements  testify  to  her  enthusiasm  which  has  been 
sustained  by  strong  research. 

The  Text  and  Performance  series  published  Malcolm  Page’s  volume  on 
Richard  II  and  Bill  Overton’s  on  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  In  Part  1  of  his 
book  Page  deals  with  the  drama  as  a  history  play  and  asks  what  it  means  to 
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us  now.  In  Part  2  he  discusses  four  contemporary  productions:  RSC  1973-4, 
Stratford  Festival  Ontario  1979,  RSC  1980-1,  Theatre  du  Soleil  1982-4.  Part 
1  of  Bill  Overton’s  book  discusses  various  aspects  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
including  what  he  terms  ‘the  problem’  of  Shylock.  In  Part  2  he  discusses  five 
modern  productions:  the  National  Theatre  1970,  RSC  studio  1978,  BBC  TV 
1980,  RSC  main  house  1981  and  1984. 

Michele  Willems  edits  Shakespeare  a  la  television  which  provides  a  useful 
survey  (in  French)  of  Shakespearean  television  productions  by  Willems  herself, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  articles  by  a  variety  of  writers  (again  in  French)  on  specific 
BBC  productions.  An  abstract  in  English  of  each  of  these  articles  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  book.  The  central  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  interviews 
with  leading  television  directors:  Shaun  Sutton,  David  Jones,  Jack  Gold,  David 
Giles,  and  with  actor  Patrick  Stewart.  None  of  these  interviews  solves  any  of 
the  problems  which  arise  from  the  adaptation  of  Shakespeare  for  the  small 
screen.  David  Jones  for  example  admits  to  a  neo-naturalism  that  has  to  be 
present  in  the  productions.  Jane  Howell  sees  the  television  as  providing  ‘a 
Shakespearian  theatre-in-the-round’  and  also  provides  the  customary  (now 
anachronistic)  theatrical  dig  at  academics’  commentary  on  Henry  VI:  ‘I  know 
why  the  academics  don’t  like  this  play;  it’s  because  they  don’t  know  the  rules, 
because  it’s  theatre  rules,  it’s  not  literary  rules.’  It’s  good  to  be  reminded. 

In  May  1987  the  present  writer  wrote  a  letter  to  The  Observer  { 10  May  1987) 
in  which  I  attempted  to  correct  a  rather  unfavourable  review  of  Anthony  Sher’s 
Shylock  at  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Theatre.  The  point  I  believed  the  production 
was  making  was  one  concerning  the  repression  of  any  social  minority  by  the 
ideology  of  the  social  majority.  The  performance  I  had  witnessed  on 
Shakespeare’s  birthday  had  been  preceded  in  Stratford  that  morning  by  a 
demonstration  by  Sher  and  the  cast  against  the  South  African  presence  at  the 
birthday  celebrations.  In  a  subsequent  interview  with  Mark  Lawson,  ‘Shaping 
Up  to  Shakespeare’  {Drama  166.27-30),  Sher  states  that  the  interest  of  the 
production  was  concerned  with  forms  of  racism:  ‘Curiously,  although  I  was 
born  Jewish,  Merchant  of  Venice  has  always  said  more  to  me  as  a  South  African. 

.  .  .  Once  we’d  got  the  South  African  parallel,  it  became  easier -the  idea  that, 
the  more  violent  is  the  segregation  and  racism,  the  more  bloody  will  be  the 
revenge.’  This  was  one  of  a  number  of  interesting  Mark  Lawson  interviews 
with  actors,  including  ‘The  Gambon  Effect’  with  Michael  Gambon  {Drama 
165.5-8). 

Di  Trevis’s  RSC  small-scale  touring  production  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
is  discussed  by  Pamela  Howard  in  ‘Designing  The  Shrew ’  {NTQ  184-7).  SQ 
continues  to  pay  full  heed  to  Shakespeare  on  stage.  Summer  1987  provided 
reviews  of  productions  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Florida,  Edinburgh,  Santa  Cruz, 
and  St  Gall,  Switzerland.  It  also  provided  a  review  by  Joseph  H.  Stodder  of 
‘Three  Apocryphal  Plays  in  Los  Angeles’  (243-8)  -  Arden  of  Feversham,  The 
Puritan,  and  The  Raigne  of  King  Edward  III.  This  is  a  particularly  enthusiastic 
piece  which  helps  demonstrate  how  the  revival  of  these  plays  shows  that  they 
‘possess  considerable  merit  in  performance’.  SQ  also  includes  a  number  of 
articles  questioning  the  conventional  staging  of  the  plays.  In  ‘Lear’s  Coronet’ 
(78-82)  G.  B.  Strand  points  out  that  the  linchpin  moment  of  I.i  in  King  Lear, 
when  Lear  supposedly  presents  his  crown  to  Cornwall  and  Albany,  clearly  refers 
to  a  ‘coronet’,  stressing  the  importance  of  the  betrothal.  John  Ripley  (338-50) 
similarly  focuses  on  theatrical  exaggerations  when  examining  ‘Coriolanus’s  Stage 
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Imagery  on  Stage  1754-1901’,  analysing  the  ‘visual  philistinism’  of  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  productions  in  their  taste  for  heroic  spectacle  overlaying 
the  austere  minimalism  of  the  Elizabethan  presentation.  On  a  grander  scale 
Charles  Marowitz  (467-78)  vigorously  defends  his  activities  on  the  ‘Lunatic 
Fringe’  of  Shakespearean  production  and  the  need  to  upset  ingrained  cultural 
expectations  by  ‘restructuring,  juxtaposing,  interluding’  the  ‘malleable  material’ 
of  the  plays.  Indeed  this  may  even  mean  abandoning  the  written  works 
altogether,  devising  new  ‘tangential’  performances  to  re-create  ‘that  sense  of 
vicissitude,  variety  and  intellectual  vigor  with  which  the  author  himself 
confronted  the  seventeenth  century’.  Michael  Mullin’s  ‘Stage  and  Screen:  The 
Trevor  Nunn  Macbeth'  (350-9)  provides  a  more  conventional  defence  of  the 
possibilities  of  traditional  theatrical  practice  in  examining  the  effective  transition 
of  Nunn’s  Macbeth  from  stage  to  TV  screen  by  keeping  the  television  medium 
subordinate  to  the  ritualistic  and  non-illusionistic  intensity  of  the  original 
production. 


4.  Criticism 

(a)  General 

How  compatible  are  contemporary  approaches  to  Shakespeare  with  each  other 
and  with  ways  of  thinking  that  would  have  been  recognizable  to  the 
Elizabethans?  The  ‘new  historicism’,  which  has  rapidly  become  well  nigh 
hegemonic  among  Renaissance  critics  in  the  United  States,  is  recognizably 
poststructuralist  in  its  way  of  turning  texts  inside  out,  but  it  believes  in  human 
subjects  and  society  in  a  way  that  deconstruction  does  not.  Would  the  ‘strategies’ 
of  either  new  historicists  or  deconstructionists  be  remotely  comprehensible  to 
the  intelligent  Renaissance  playgoer?  Reading  this  year’s  more  advanced 
Shakespearean  criticism  one  has  a  sense  of  different  groups  of  critics  speaking 
completely  different  languages.  Let  us  consider  three  state-of-the-art  texts.  All 
are  published  by  Methuen,  the  house  to  which  we  have  now  learned  to  look 
not  only  for  Arden  editions  but  also  for  self-consciously  ‘new’  criticism: 
Shakespeare  Reproduced  is  the  best  ‘new  historicist’  primer  that  has  yet 
appeared;  Literary  Fat  Ladies  is  out  of  the  Derridean  stable,  but  with  more 
than  a  streak  of  feminism;  Shakespeare’s  Other  Language  is  a  reading  of  the 
last  plays  informed  by  Lacanian  post-psychoanalytical  semiotics. 

In  Shakespeare  Reproduced  Jean  E.  Howard  and  Marion  F.  O’Connor  collect 
papers  from  a  seminar  on  Shakespeare  and  Ideology  at  the  1986  World 
Shakespeare  Congress  in  West  Berlin.  There  could  be  no  better  introduction 
to  those  related  phenomena,  both  (significantly)  products  of  the  Reagan- 
Thatcher  1980s,  ‘new  historicism’  and  ‘cultural  materialism’,  than  the  three 
opening  sections -an  introduction  by  the  editors,  and  two  review-essays, 
‘Political  Criticism  of  Shakespeare’  by  Walter  Cohen  and  ‘Power,  Politics,  and 
the  Shakespearean  Text:  Recent  Criticism  in  England  and  the  United  States’ 
by  Don  E.  Wayne.  The  essays  that  follow  then  exemplify  the  procedures  of 
this  kind  of  criticism.  The  titles  are  worth  listing,  because  after  a  while  it  becomes 
apparent  that  one  need  do  no  more  than  read  the  title  to  adduce  the  content 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  essay:  Thomas  Cartelli,  ‘Prospero  in  Africa:  The 
Tempest  as  Colonialist  Text  and  Pretext’;  Peter  Erickson,  ‘The  Order  of  the 
Garter,  the  Cult  of  Elizabeth,  and  Class-Gender  Tension  in  The  Merry  Wives 
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of  Windsor’-,  Jean  E.  Howard,  ‘Renaissance  Antitheatricality  and  the  Politics 
of  Gender  and  Rank  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing’ ;  Thomas  Moisan,  ‘  “Which 
is  the  merchant  here?  and  which  the  Jew?”:  Subversion  and  Recuperation  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice’-,  and  so  on.  More  than  anything  else  it  is  the  buzz 
words  (‘gender’,  ‘recuperation’)  which  would  baffle  the  Elizabethan  and  will 
alienate  the  modern  who  is  not  of  the  faith.  Strip  away  the  fashionable  language 
and  one  is  left  in  some  instances  with  genuinely  fresh  approaches  to  the  plays 
but  in  others  with  old  thematic  readings  dressed  up  in  new  clothes.  The  best 
and  the  worst  tendencies  of  the  new  historicism  are  seen  at  work  in  the  essays 
by  Erickson  and  Howard,  both  of  which  make  strong  use  of  contextual  material 
but  each  of  which  is  vitiated  by  having  (it  seems  to  me)  decided  on  its  conclusion 
before  examining  its  evidence.  That  conclusion  is,  of  course,  that  Shakespeare’s 
plays  simultaneously  reproduce  and  subvert,  or  produce  and  are  produced  by, 
the  dominant  ideologies  of  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Patricia  Parker’s  Literary  Fat  Ladies  is  a  tour  de  force,  which  contains  the 
most  exciting  Shakespearean  criticism  I  have  read  in  my  three  years  reviewing 
for  YWES.  Its  force  and  its  excitement  derive  from  Parker’s  juxtaposition  of 
feminist  and  deconstructionist  concerns  with  Renaissance  rhetoric.  In  essays 
such  as  ‘Transfigurations:  Shakespeare  and  Rhetoric’,  ‘Motivated  Rhetorics: 
Gender,  Order,  Rule’,  and  ‘Rhetorics  of  Property:  Exploration,  Inventory, 
Blazon’  she  brilliantly  deploys  Renaissance  rhetorical  handbooks  and 
postmodern  literary  theory  to  illuminate  the  dazzling  turns  of  Shakespearean 
rhetoric.  She  offers  especially  wonderful  readings  in  A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  and  Cymbeline.  She  also  opens  up  the  relationship  between  rhetoric 
and  gender,  nowhere  to  better  effect  than  in  the  title  essay  ‘Literary  Fat  Ladies 
and  the  Generation  of  the  Text’,  which  stars  two  remarkable  fat  ladies:  one 
of  them  plays  a  central  role  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  without  ever  actually 
appearing  on  stage,  the  other  is  Falstaff. 

Because  it  is  so  powerfully  informed  by  Renaissance  rhetoric  Literary  Fat 
Ladies  can  claim  to  tell  us  something  about  how  people  thought  in  Shakespeare’s 
time  while  also  speaking  to  our  time.  The  problem  with  Ruth  Nevo’s 
Shakespeare’s  Other  Language  is  that  its  language  of  psychoanalysis  is  alien 
to  Elizabethan  theories  of  mind.  Nevo  often  writes  suggestively  about 
particularities  of  the  strange  language  of  the  last  plays,  but  when  she  imports 
Lacan’s  own  strange  language  she  loses  contact  with  Shakespeare. 

It  should  now  be  apparent  how  little  overlap  there  is  between  the  three  books 
under  consideration  and  how  variable  the  overlap  is  between  their  procedures 
and  those  of  the  Renaissance.  Feminism  is  the  chief  point  of  contact  between 
Shakespeare  Reproduced  and  Literary  Fat  Ladies :  it  is  here  to  stay.  Parker’s 
work  on  rhetoric  suggests  a  way  forward  for  approaches  that  give  a  Derridean 
centrality  to  language.  The  new  historicism  is  beginning  to  look  like  a  South 
Sea  Bubble;  its  relationship  with  feminism  is  distinctly  uneasy,  as  Peter  Erickson 
shows  in  an  important  review-essay  ( SQ  327-37)  called  ‘Rewriting  the 
Renaissance,  Rewriting  Ourselves’.  Psychoanalytic  criticism  has  had  its  day. 
It  can  just  about  sustain  a  slim  volume  such  as  Nevo’s;  it  cannot  underpin  a 
full-length  reading  of  the  tragedies  and  last  plays  in  terms  of  ‘a  theory  of  the 
relation  between  dreaming  and  literature  that  permits  one  to  assume  that  the 
protagonist  of  a  literary  work  is  analogous  to  the  figures  that  we  identify  as 
ourselves  when  we  awaken  from  dreaming’,  as  Kay  Stockholder  argues  in  Dream 
Works. 
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Most  predictable  of  all  are  the  readings  in  a  collection  such  as  Psychoanalytic 
Approaches  to  Literature  and  Film ,  edited  by  Maurice  Charney  and  Joseph 
Reppen:  three  essays  in  this  volume  concern  Shakespeare  and  all  of  them  are 
rigidly  circumscribed  by  their  psychoanalytic  procedures,  whether  the  latter  be 
dream  theory  (Jan  Lawson  Hinely,  ‘Expounding  the  Dream:  Shaping  Fantasies 
in  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream’)',  ‘separation  and  fusion’  (Barbara  Freedman, 
‘Separation  and  Fusion  in  Twelfth  Night’)',  or  Kleinian  reparation  (Joseph 
Westlund,  ‘What  Comedy  Can  Do  for  Us:  Reparation  and  Idealization  in 
Shakespeare’s  Comedies’).  In  such  essays,  the  conclusions  are  always  determined 
by  the  premises:  if  one  goes  to  a  comedy  looking  for  a  reparation  one  is  likely 
to  find  it.  Reading  this  kind  of  criticism,  with  its  sense  of  feeding  a  play  through 
a  pre-written  program,  one  cannot  avoid  recalling  the  computer  programmer’s 
caveat,  ‘garbage  in,  garbage  out’.  For  a  full-length  example  of  the  formulaic 
application  of  psychoanalysis  to  Shakespeare  at  its  most  unrewarding,  one  may 
turn  to  H.  R.  Coursen’s  The  Compensatory  Psyche,  a  reading  of  Shakespeare 
in  terms  of  Jung’s  anatomy  of  the  eight  ‘personality  types’  with  an  emphasis 
on  what  Coursen  calls  ‘Bradley’s  “Big  Four”  ’.  To  adapt  a  famous  phrase  of 
Karl  Kraus:  psychoanalytic  Shakespearean  criticism  is  the  disease  of  which  it 
purports  to  be  the  cure. 

But  the  moment  one  makes  such  a  generalization,  one  comes  across  an 
exception.  Marjorie  Garber’s  Shakespeare’s  Ghost  Writers  is  inscribed  by  the 
hands  of  Freud  and  Lacan,  yet  remains  both  readable  and  uncannily  true  to 
the  plays  themselves.  The  book  is  about  two  different  things:  ghosts  and  ghost¬ 
writing,  forged  letters  and  the  like,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  Shakespeare’s 
own  ghost  as  a  figure  who  haunts  subsequent  writers,  most  notably  Freud.  There 
is  a  remarkable  reading  of  Freud’s  evasion  of  Shylock  in  his  essay  on  ‘The  Theme 
of  the  Three  Caskets’.  Despite  Garber’s  most  ingenious  attempts,  the  two 
subjects  do  not  really  hang  together.  The  book  is  most  valuable  as  an  unusually 
angled  contribution  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare’s  afterlife:  nobody  has  explained 
so  plausibly  why  so  many  subsequent  writers  (Mark  Twain,  Walt  Whitman, 
Henry  James,  Freud)  have  wanted  to  believe  that  the  plays  were  written  by 
someone  other  than  ‘the  man  from  Stratford’. 

However  mixed  one’s  feelings  are  about  books  such  as  those  discussed  so 
far  in  this  section  which  start  from  a  theory,  they  cannot  fail  to  engage  and 
provoke  the  reader.  There  is  another  kind  of  fare  which  one  often  lacks  the 
patience  to  digest:  the  book  that  starts  from  a  theme.  Barbara  L.  Parker’s  A 
Precious  Seeing  has  a  structure  familiar  from  an  older  kind  of  criticism:  opening 
chapters  laying  out  the  theme  (one:  ‘Reason’,  two:  ‘Love’,  three:  ‘Love  and 
Reason:  The  Renaissance  Synthesis’),  then  a  series  of  readings  of  individual 
plays  explicating  the  workings  of  the  theme  in  Shakespeare.  The  choice  of  plays 
in  such  studies  always  has  a  certain  arbitrariness:  here  it  is  Much  Ado,  Love’s 
Labour’s,  As  You  Like  It,  Troilus,  Romeo,  and  Henry  V.  It  is  a  chore  to  read 
this  kind  of  book,  and  its  conclusion  is  hardly  earth-shattering:  ‘This  study 
has  sought  to  show  that  a  concept  of  rational  love  exists  in  Shakespeare’s  plays, 
and  that,  far  from  being  anomalous,  it  accords  with  Renaissance  love  theory 
and  with  the  vision  of  man  that  theory  affirms.’  One  is  inclined  to  ask  ‘So  what?’ 

James  L.  Calderwood’s  Shakespeare  and  the  Denial  of  Death  is  also  a 
thematic  study,  as  its  title  intimates.  It  is  a  sharper  book  than  Parker’s  and 
it  ranges  much  more  widely  in  the  oeuvre,  with  the  tragedies  -  naturally,  given 
the  subject  matter -at  the  centre.  The  style  is  lively,  colloquial,  at  times 
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idiosyncratic  to  the  point  of  self-indulgence.  The  book  is  most  valuable  as 
a  compendium  of  characters’  remarks  about  dying,  death,  and  the  transcendence 
of  death  through  ‘symbolic  immortality’.  As  such,  it  may  be  recommended 
to  students  working  on  tragedy. 

Death  in  Shakespeare  is  metaphor  as  well  as  event.  Metaphor  has  been  much 
discussed  and  analysed  in  recent  ‘non-literary’  linguistics,  and  in  Shakespeare: 
Meaning  and  Metaphor  Ann  and  John  O.  Thompson  bring  such  work  to  bear 
on  the  plays.  Their  tactic  is  to  read  a  Shakespearean  text  alongside  a  modern 
linguistic  one.  Thus  ‘Time  Metaphors  in  Troilus  and  Cressida’  are  read  through 
George  Lakoff  and  Mark  Johnson’s  Metaphors  We  Live  By,  ‘Animal 
Metaphors  in  King  Lear ’  through  Eva  Kittay  and  Adrienne  Lehrer’s  ‘Semantic 
Fields  and  the  Structure  of  Metaphor’,  Shakespeare’s  printing  metaphors 
through  Donald  Davidson’s  ‘What  Metaphors  Mean’,  and  so  on.  The  accounts 
of  the  linguistic  theories  cited  are  lucid,  but  in  the  end  the  book  is,  so  to  speak, 
too  comfortable  for  comfort:  the  matches  are  too  neat,  the  procedure  too 
confirmatory,  for  it  to  offer  a  genuine  challenge. 

A  formidable-looking  linguistic  analysis  is  undertaken  by  Marina  Tarlinskaja 
in  Shakespeare’s  Verse.  Tarlinskaja  is  the  first  to  apply  to  Shakespeare  the 
Russian  linguistic-statistical  method  of  studying  rhythm  associated  with  the 
‘Tomasevskij  school’.  This  book  is  not  for  readers  who  are  intimidated  by  tables 
and  graphs;  it  can  be  judged  only  by  professionals  in  linguistics  and  in  places 
it  can  be  read  only  by  them.  To  this  reviewer’s  untrained  eyes  it  seemed 
methodologically  watertight  and  especially  impressive  in  its  use  of  non- 
Shakespearean  control-texts.  But,  for  all  its  scrupulous  detail,  the  book’s 
conclusions  are  hardly  startling:  Shakespeare’s  verse  is  shown  to  coincide  with 
the  general  Elizabethan-Jacobean  evolution  from  more  constrained  to  looser 
form,  but  he  is  seen  to  be  idiosyncratic  in  his  frequent  use  of  unstressed 
monosyllables  in  position  ten  and  to  have  a  penchant  for  proclitic  phrase 
structures  which  make  his  rhythm  smoother  than  that  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries.  Tarlinskaja’s  work  is  perhaps  most  helpful  on  the  matter  of 
attribution:  her  statistical  analyses  of  stress  profiles  reveal  radically  different 
rhythmical  patterns  in  the  two  halves  of  Pericles  and  between  the  Shakespearean 
and  the  Fletcherian  parts  of  Henry  VIII.  They  are  not,  however,  conclusive 
on  the  vexed  question  of  Middleton’s  contribution  to  Timon  of  Athens. 
Tarlinskaja  also  uses  her  results  to  make  some  tentative  suggestions  about 
chronology,  confirming  for  instance  that  Pericles  probably  antedates 
Coriolanus. 

Turning  from  the  new  to  some  names  from  the  1960s,  we  find  the  whirligig 
of  time  bringing  in  his  revenges.  Jan  Kott’s  Shakespeare  Our  Contemporary 
(TIE  45. 138)  set  that  heady  decade  alight,  but  the  same  author’s  new  collection 
The  Bottom  Translation  is  sorry  stuff  indeed.  It  is  a  ragbag  of  four  long  essays, 
one  on  Doctor  Faustus,  one  on  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  two  on  The 
Tempest,  and  three  short  reviews,  all  previously  published.  The  essays  move 
in  territory  that  is  of  the  1980s  -  Dream  approached  through  Mikhail 
Bakhtin’s  carnivalesque,  The  Tempest  read  intertextually  against  The 
Aeneid-  but  the  breathless  and  unruly  handling  of  the  material  is  still  of  the 
1960s.  Kott  fires  off  rhetorical  questions  and  dashes  off  casual  comparisons 
at  bewildering  speed;  there  is  the  odd  jewel  but  the  disorder  is  dazzling.  Robert 
Weimann’s  stock,  on  the  other  hand,  has  risen  as  much  as  Kott’s  has  fallen. 
Twenty  years  on,  with  both  history  and  the  theatre  firmly  back  on  the  agenda, 
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his  Shakespeare  und  die  Tradition  des  Volkstheaters  ( YW 48.151),  little  known 
when  it  first  appeared,  now  looks  like  one  of  the  truly  seminal  works  of  the 
sixties;  a  paperback  reissue  of  its  English  version,  Shakespeare  and  the  Popular 
Tradition  in  the  Theater,  is  therefore  to  be  welcomed. 

Stanley  Cavell  is  a  slightly  different  case.  ‘The  Avoidance  of  Love  ,  his  essay 
on  King  Lear,  became  an  instant  classic  when  it  first  appeared  in  his  Must  We 
Mean  What  We  Say?  in  1969.  It  was  an  essay  at  once  of  its  time  (Lear’s  shame 
and  wrath  are  those  of  America  in  Vietnam)  and  for  all  time.  It  remains  the 
most  moving  piece  of  Lear  criticism  since  Bradley.  It  is  good  that  it  has  been 
reissued  as  the  cornerstone  of  Cavell’s  Disowning  Knowledge  in  Six  Plays  of 
Shakespeare.  But  CavelPs  other  Shakespearean  meditations  collected  here- 
previously  published  readings  of  Othello  and  Coriolanus,  together  with  new 
thoughts  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Hamlet,  and  The  Winter’s  Tale -seem  by 
comparison  laboured  and  at  times  forced.  Cavell’ s  peculiarly  self-conscious 
brand  of  post-Wittgensteinian  scepticism  answers  wonderfully  to  King  Lear , 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  helpful  idiom  in  which  to  read  a  play  like 
The  Winter’s  Tale.  Disowning  Knowledge  is  a  volume  that  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  relationship  between  literature  and  philosophy  will  want  to  own. 

Graham  Bradshaw’s  Shakespeare’s  Scepticism  is  also  literary-philosophical 
in  its  tenor.  Bradshaw’s  focus  is  on  Shakespeare’s  plays  of  the  very  early  1600s, 
especially  Hamlet,  Troilus,  Measure,  and  Macbeth',  he  worries  away  at  certain 
conceptual  questions,  most  notably  Troilus’s  disturbing  ‘What’s  aught,  but  as 
’tis  valued?’,  which  are  central  to  these  texts.  The  technique  used  is  a  scrupulous 
close  reading  that  is  attuned  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  verbal  texture  and 
intellectual  nuance.  Bradshaw  sees  the  plays  as  ‘quarrels’  about  the  nature  of 
Nature,  and  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  quarrelling  with  people  like 
A.  C.  Bradley  and  F.  R.  Leavis;  indeed,  he  might  best  be  described  as  a  wily  post- 
Leavisite.  One  could  not  imagine  this  kind  of  criticism  being  done  better;  some 
readers  will  be  reassured,  others  sceptical,  to  find  it  being  done  at  all.  It  is  a 
very  British  enterprise,  free  from  ‘isms’  and  ‘ologies’,  patient  and  discerning, 
but  somehow  lacking  in  vitality. 

If  it  is  Leavisite  criticism  to  which  Bradshaw  gives  a  new  lease  of  life,  the 
critic  presiding  over  S.  C.  Boorman’s  Human  Conflict  in  Shakespeare  is  Bradley. 
Boorman  obsessively  reiterates  the  old  claim  that  ‘the  abiding  importance’  of 
Shakespeare  rests  in  the  plays’  profound  ‘insight  into  the  truths  of  our  human 
nature’.  The  book  offers  summary  accounts  of  all  the  plays  in  terms  of  the 
eternal  human  conflicts  that  they  embody.  There  is  also  a  chapter,  included 
for  comparative  purposes,  on  other  Renaissance  plays;  here,  no  play  is  given 
more  than  a  few  sentences,  and  we  are  told,  for  example,  that  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy  is  not  a  ‘true  tragedy’  because  ‘there  is  little  expression  of  the  deeper, 
universal  truths  of  human  nature’.  It  gives  no  pleasure  to  malign  the  work  of 
an  Emeritus  Professor  who  manifestly  loves  Shakespeare  deeply,  but  it  has  to 
be  said  that  this  is  the  most  simple-minded  and  regressive  book  on  the  plays 
that  I  have  read  for  a  long  time. 

It  always  takes  time  for  new  developments  to  work  their  way  through  to  the 
people  who  matter:  the  students  who,  one  hopes,  will  possess  and  be  excited 
by  Shakespeare,  in  the  next  generation.  Apart  from  execrable  cribs  and  passnotes 
(mercifully  none  of  these  have  come  my  way  this  year),  the  only  criticism  read 
by  most  sixth-formers  and  many  undergraduates  is  that  contained  within  the 
Macmillan  Casebook  series.  Although  these  volumes  include  many  of  the  key 
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pieces  of  Shakespearean  criticism  of  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  century,  they 
are  now  beginning  to  look  distinctly  outdated  -  and  Macmillan  continue  to 
reprint  them  without  updating.  Twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago,  the  student 
studying  Lear  would  have  been  well  served  by  Frank  Kermode’s  Casebook, 
but  in  terms  of  today’s  scholarship  and  interpretation  it  contains  many  pitfalls. 
One  must  therefore  welcome  most  warmly  the  new  series  of  Modern  Critical 
Interpretations  and  Modern  Critical  Views  published  by  ChelseaH.  It  appears 
that  between  them  Interpretations  and  Views  will  run  to  more  than  three  hundred 
volumes  (twenty-five  of  these  on  Shakespeare),  all  edited  and  introduced  with 
characteristic  trenchancy  and  idiosyncrasy  by  Harold  Bloom.  Interpretations 
are  devoted  to  individual  plays  and  the  fatter  Views  to  groups  ( Comedies  and 
Romances  and,  somewhat  arbitrarily,  Histories  and  Poems).  The  volume  on 
Lear  demonstrates  the  value  of  the  series,  for  it  is  outstanding  in  the  freshness 
and  contemporaneity  of  its  selections:  Michael  J.  Warren’s  ‘Quarto  and  Folio 
King  Lear  and  the  Interpretation  of  Albany  and  Edgar’  is  the  seminal  article 
on  the  two-text  theory;  Stephen  Greenblatt’s  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Exorcists’ 
is  a  new  historicist  tour  de  force-,  there  are  extracts  from  Jonathan  Dollimore’s 
crucial  Radical  Tragedy  (YW 65.214-15)  and  Stephen  Booth’s  excellent  ‘King 
Lear’,  ‘Macbeth’,  Indefinition  and  Tragedy  (YW  64.209  -  described  there  as 
‘brilliant  and  clarifying’);  in  addition,  there  are  strong  examples  of  feminist 
and  deconstructive  reading  by  Marianne  Novy  and  James  L.  Calderwood 
respectively. 

It  is  right  that  the  volume  on  Lear  should  consist  almost  entirely  of  work 
done  in  the  1980s,  but  one  should  not  give  the  impression  that  the  series  dispenses 
altogether  with  received  canons  of  criticism.  The  volume  on  Comedies  and 
Romances  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  old  and  new,  embracing  Reuben  Brower, 
Anne  Barton,  C.  L.  Barber,  A.  P.  Rossiter,  and  Northrop  Frye  on  the  one 
hand,  Howard  Felperin,  Rene  Girard,  Ruth  Nevo,  and  Meredith  Skura  on  the 
other.  I  cannot  think  that  a  better  cross-section  of  criticism  on  the  Comedies 
and  Romances  could  possibly  be  gathered  between  a  single  pair  of  covers.  Other 
outstanding  volumes  are  those  on  Othello  and  The  Sonnets.  Judging  from  the 
fourteen  volumes  I  have  seen,  I  would  say  that  it  is  essential  that  the  ChelseaH 
series  should  take  over  from  the  Macmillan  Casebooks  forthwith.  The  onus 
is  on  ChelseaH  to  find  an  English  publisher  and  get  their  books  into  affordable 
paperbacks  as  soon  as  possible. 

Where  the  ChelseaH  series  fulfils  an  urgent  need,  the  Gale  Research  Company 
series  (see  YW  65.209,  66.223)  looks  increasingly  like  a  white  elephant.  Each 
volume  of  Shakespearean  Criticism  weighs  almost  as  much  as  the  Oxford 
Shakespeare.  This  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  Volumes  IV  (covering 
Cymbeline,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  and  Titus  Andronicus),  V  (As 
You  Like  It,  Henry  V,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Romeo  and  Juliet),  and 
VI  (Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Richard  II,  and  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  all 
edited  by  Mark  W.  Scott.  I  have  dipped  into  them  in  search  of  eighteenth-century 
readings  of  Cymbeline  and  Victorian  views  of  Titus  Andronicus,  but  they  have 
little  use  beyond  such  occasional  forays.  Libraries  with  standing  orders  for  the 
series  will  have  to  find  $262  for  these  three  volumes. 

An  excellent  resource  for  schoolteachers  who  need  to  freshen  up  their 
classroom  approach  to  the  Bard  is  Shakespeare  and  Schools  (Sh&Sch),  the 
newsletter  of  the  Shakespeare  and  Schools  Project,  published  by  the  Cambridge 
Institute  of  Education.  The  first  four  numbers  (published  termly  in  autumn 
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1986  and  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  1987)  are  all  arrestingly  produced,  packed 
with  ideas,  and  splendidly  eclectic  in  the  approaches  discussed.  If  there  is  a 
primary  emphasis  it  is  the  right  one:  performance.  Also  in  the  classroom,  Ruth 
Freifrau  von  Ledebur  offers  a  report  from  the  coal-face  in  ‘Teaching 
Shakespeare  in  America:  Anregungen  fur  den  Shakespeare-Unterricht’  (ShJW 
124-33). 

When  I  was  at  school  a  book  I  found  most  helpful  was  Wolfgang  Clemen  s 
Shakespeare’s  Imagery.  The  same  author  has  now  produced  an  introduction 
to  Shakespeare’s  Soliloquies  which  can  also  be  recommended  to  sixth-formers: 
it  prints  twenty-six  soliloquies  from  a  cross-section  of  plays  and  offers  brief, 
sane  analyses  of  some  of  their  dramatic  and  poetic  effects. 

A  very  different  book  which  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  schoolchildren  is  Martin  Orkin’s  Shakespeare  against  Apartheid.  This  is  a 
brave  book  which  builds  on  ideological  criticism,  as  practised  by  the  likes  of 
Jonathan  Dollimore,  in  order  to  politicize  the  major  tragedies  for  South  African 
student  readers.  There  are  provocative  chapters  entitled  for  instance  ‘Hamlet 
and  the  Security  of  the  South  African  State’.  It  has  to  be  said  that  Orkin  uses 
‘cultural  materialism’  in  a  simplifying  way,  and  his  account  of  the  present  state 
of  South  African  education  may  also  be  simplifying.  But  even  if  it  is  a  naive 
book  it  is  a  necessary  one.  Two  further  documents  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  it:  Philip  Brockbank’s  discussion  (SQ  479-81)  of  ‘Shakespeare’s  Stratford 
and  South  Africa’,  and  the  first  number  of  a  new  journal  called  Shakespeare 
in  Southern  Africa  (ShSA).  The  latter  includes  an  unproblematizing  and  slightly 
cosy  essay,  mainly  on  Shylock  and  Othello,  by  Hilary  Semple  called 
‘Shakespeare  and  Race’  (30-8):  its  presence  in  the  ‘Journal  of  the  Shakespeare 
Society  of  Southern  Africa’  suggests  that  Orkin  has  a  lot  of  work  still  to  do. 

To  return  to  the  higher  reaches  of  scholarship,  there  have  been  two  Festschrifts 
this  year.  Mahon  and  Pendleton’s  ‘Fanned  and  Winnowed  Opinions’  is  for 
Harold  Jenkins.  Essays  on  individual  plays  are  noted  below,  and  there  are  also 
some  more  general  pieces,  one  by  S.  K.  Heninger  Jr  on  the  rhetorical  figure 
of  enargeia  (‘A  World  of  Figures:  Enargeiac  Speech  in  Shakespeare’),  a  slightly 
pedestrian  thematic  essay  by  John  W.  Mahon  (‘  “For  now  we  sit  to  chat  as 
well  as  eat”:  Conviviality  and  Conflict  in  Shakespeare’s  Meals’),  and  a 
somewhat  superficial  account  by  Kenneth  Muir  of  ‘Shakespeare  and  Massinger: 
Resemblances  and  Contrasts’.  From  India  comes  Essays  on  Shakespeare  in 
Honour  of  A.  A.  Ansari  edited  by  T.  R.  Sharma.  This  includes  another  brief 
but  generalizing  essay  by  Kenneth  Muir,  ‘Male  as  Female  on  Shakespeare’s 
Stage’,  which  concerns  cross-dressing  and  takes  issue  with  Lisa  Jardine’s  Still 
Harping  on  Daughters  ( YW  64.199-200)  on  the  question  of  the  erotic  feeling 
it  arouses;  Muir  says  ‘we  have  all  been  attracted  during  the  actual  performance 
by  beautiful  actresses  playing  Shakespearian  heroines’  -  one  assumes  that  ‘we 
all’  are  all  male.  This  collection  has  four  further  general  essays:  Leo  Salingar, 
‘Shakespeare  and  the  Italian  Concept  of  “Art”  ’,  now  more  readily  available 
to  English  readers  in  his  book  published  last  year  (see  YW  67.226);  J.  J.  M. 
Tobin,  ‘Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Milton,  Marvell -and  Thomas  Nashe’,  which 
concerns  the  uses  of  Nashe  by  the  four  writers  named,  and  in  particular  certain 
Shakespearean  phrases  and  ideas  in  Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament-, 
S.  Viswanathan,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Metamorphoses  of  Actaeon’,  a  useful  survey  of 
Shakespeare’s  many  and  various  allusions  to  this  influential  Ovidian  myth;  and 
Maqbool  Hasan  Khan,  ‘Without  the  “Mind”:  Edward  Dowden  on  Shakespeare’s 
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Art’,  which  argues  with  some  plausibility  that  if  we  strip  away  the  discredited 
developmental  model  (‘in  the  depths’,  ‘on  the  heights’,  and  so  forth)  much 
of  value  remains  in  Dowden’s  criticism. 

A  number  of  articles  in  the  periodicals  also  cut  across  a  range  of  the  plays. 
Manfred  Pfister’s  ‘Comic  Subversion:  A  Bakhtinian  View  of  the  Comic  in 
Shakespeare’  ( ShJW  27-43)  is  essentially  a  review-article,  though  it  includes 
some  carnivalesque  readings  of  its  own,  most  substantially  of  Jack  Cade.  It 
would  be  a  good  starting  point  for  readers  wanting  to  consider  Shakespeare 
in  relation  to  Bakhtin.  Cade  jostles  with  Gonzalo  of  The  Tempest  in  Leonard 
Goldstein’s  ‘A  Note  on  Shakespeare’s  Utopia  and  Sexuality’  ( CahiersE 
32.69-74),  which  finds  equality  of  the  sexes  in  Shakespeare’s  utopias.  Robert 
B.  Heilman  furnishes  some  ‘Reflections  of  a  Shakespearian  Anthologist’ 
( UCrow  1-7),  an  account  of  his  experiences  putting  together  a  Casebook.  In 
lively  though  at  times  self-indulgent  fashion,  Charles  Frey  writes  of 
‘Shakespeare’s  Bombast’  ( UCrow  8-23),  a  discussion  of  what  Shakespeare  says 
about  bombast,  of  the  relation  of  this  to  Elizabethan  education,  and  of  failures 
of  bombast  within  the  plays.  Richard  Levin’s  ‘The  Two-Audience  Theory  of 
English  Renaissance  Drama’  ( ShakS  18.251-75)  argues  that  certain  recent 
theories  of  reading  depend  on  positing  a  dual  audience,  some  simplistic  and 
others  sophisticated,  whereas  there  is  in  fact  no  evidence  for  different  audience 
groupings  (say,  Inns  of  Court  men  and  groundlings)  approaching  the  drama 
with  different  expectations  and  interpretative  presuppositions.  I  think  that  Levin 
is  wrong:  Ben  Jonson  is  surely  identifying  two  kinds  of  response  when  he 
distinguishes  between  ‘the  sharpe  and  learned’  and  the  ‘multitude’  with  their 
‘grounded  judgements’. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  the  articles  on  a  single  motif  in  a  variety  of  plays  is  John 
W.  Velz’s  ‘The  Ovidian  Soliloquy  in  Shakespeare’  ( ShakS  18.1-24),  a  most 
convincing  account  of  how  the  Metamorphoses  are  a  source  for  the  technique 
of  meditative  soliloquy,  especially  on  the  part  of  young  women  in  the  throes 
of  newly  awakened  passion  -  young  men,  too,  for  Velz  is  excellent  on  the  case 
of  Angelo  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

Kenneth  Muir’s  Presidential  Address  to  the  English  Association  suggests  that 
of  all  forms  the  drama  is  the  one  for  which  that  quality  which  Keats  denominated 
‘Negative  Capability’  is  the  most  essential.  The  essay  has  an  elegiac  feel.  A 
more  provocative  lecture  now  published  is  George  Steiner’s  A  Reading  against 
Shakespeare.  Steiner’s  sentences  roll  in  their  usual  majestic  style  from  the  first 
paragraph  onwards,  though  his  trick  of  iteration  has  become  an  irritating  tic. 
Steiner’s  subject  is  those  who  have  read  against  Shakespeare,  pre-eminently 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein.  Could  Shakespeare  have  been  a  charlatan,  a  mere  conjurer 
of  wonderful  words,  as  Wittgenstein  seemed  to  think?  Or  does  that  distinction 
belong  to  Wittgenstein?  Or,  perish  the  thought,  to  Professor  Steiner?  The 
Shakespearean  contributors  to  Marjorie  Garber’s  Cannibals,  Witches,  and 
Divorce:  Estranging  the  Renaissance  deliberately  focus  on  material  that  is  not 
usually  related  to  the  plays.  Theodore  de  Bry’s  engravings  in  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Thomas  Harriot’s  Brief  and  True  Report  of  the  New  Found  Land 
of  Virginia,  the  context  deployed  by  Stephen  Orgel  in  his  essay  on  ‘Shakespeare 
and  the  Cannibals’,  opens  up  The  Tempest  in  a  wholly  new  way.  This  account 
of  what  might  be  termed  the  sexuality  of  exploration  and  imperialism  is,  I  think, 
the  key  reading  of  The  Tempest  for  our  time.  It  constitutes  the  new  historicism 
at  its  best  because  it  is  also  informed  by  old  historicism.  An  adjacent  essay 
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by  Steven  Mullaney  (‘Brothers  and  Others,  or  the  Art  of  Alienation’)  approaches 
Shylock  in  the  context  of  Elizabethan  Alien  Law  and  in  particular  the  case  of 
Roderigo  Lopez,  executed  for  treason  in  1594.  Mullaney’s  is  the  kind  of  new 
historicist  essay  which  looks  more  questionable,  since  it  relies  principally  on 
anecdote.  ‘On  his  first  voyage  to  Meta  Incognita  in  1576,  Martin  Frobisher 
captured  a  Baffin  Island  Eskimo’,  it  begins:  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Jew  and 
the  Eskimo  is  rhetorically  brilliant  but,  one  suspects,  historically  insubstantial. 

The  opposite  problem  afflicts  Margaret  Loftus  Ranald’s  Shakespeare  and 
His  Social  Context:  Essays  in  Osmotic  Knowledge  and  Literary  Interpretation. 
Here  there  is  a  wealth  of  historical  information  on  such  subjects  as  Elizabethan 
matrimonial  law;  it  is  applied  with  proper  judiciousness  and  caution,  resulting 
in  some  illumination  of,  for  instance,  the  movement  from  legalism  to  love  in 
Much  Ado.  Similarly,  the  chivalric  ritual  of  degradation  provides  a  valuable 
context  for  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.  The  weakness  resides  in  Ranald’s 
unwillingness  to  problematize  the  relationship  between  text  and  context;  she 
adopts  the  old  technique  of  describing  the  historical  ‘background’,  then 
interpreting  the  play.  Regardless  of  the  distortions  wrought  by  the  Baffin  Island 
Eskimo  technique,  the  new  historicists  have  taught  us  that  the  model  of  text 
simply  ‘reflecting’  background  will  not  do.  By  her  phrase  ‘osmotic  knowledge’ 
Ranald  means  the  ‘kind  of  information  and  attitudes  that  a  reasonable  person 
would  somehow  have  learned,  or  at  least  understood,  without  conscious  effort’; 
such  information  and  attitudes  constitute  Althusser’s  ‘ideological  state 
apparatus’:  had  Ranald  retained  her  historical  sense  of  proportion  but  salted 
it  with  a  sense  of  ideology  she  would  have  written  an  important  book. 

Moving  forward  from  the  Renaissance,  R.  S.  White’s  Keats  as  a  Reader  of 
Shakespeare  is  the  fullest  and  most  scrupulous  account  to  date  of  that  perennially 
fascinating  literary  filiation.  It  makes  good  use  of  Keats’s  underlinings  and 
marginal  markings  in  his  editions  of  Shakespeare.  T.  S.  Eliot  on  Shakespeare 
by  Charles  Warren  has  some  of  the  labour  of  a  thesis,  but  is  the  fullest  treatment 
to  date  of  the  subject.  Warren  considers  the  bearing  of  Eliot’s  Shakespearean 
criticism  on  his  poetry;  he  ignores  Old  Possum’s  plays.  There  are  especially 
interesting  summaries  of  two  unpublished  lectures  on  ‘Shakespeare  as  Poet  and 
Dramatist’  which  Eliot  delivered  at  Edinburgh  University  in  1937  and  repeated 
at  Bristol  in  1941.  Warren  has  even  persuaded  Mrs  Eliot  to  let  him  quote  from 
them.  They  concern  Shakespeare’s  development  in  relation  to  the  concentration 
of  his  ‘vision’;  Eliot  opposes  the  popular  appeal  of  the  plays  to  the  poet’s 
growing  profundity  of  ‘vision’.  In  the  later  plays  characters  begin  speaking 
beyond  character,  with  ‘the  impersonality  of  something  which  simply  utters 
itself,  which  exists  in  its  own  life’.  It  begins  to  sound  as  if  Shakespeare  was 
the  author  of  Four  Quartets :  like  the  criticism  of  all  major  writers,  Eliot’s 
lectures  tell  us  more  about  Eliot  than  they  do  about  Shakespeare. 

In  his  great  essay  on  Karl  Kraus,  the  Viennese  satirist  who  anatomized  the 
early  twentieth  century  every  bit  as  powerfully  as  Eliot  (and  with  a  great  deal 
more  wit),  Walter  Benjamin  wrote,  “‘Shakespeare  had  foreknowledge  of 
everything”  -  yes.  But  above  all  of  Kraus.’  Kraus  was  his  own  Shakespeare; 
all  the  figures  he  invented  may  be  seen  as  originating  in  Shakespeare.  Evidence 
for  Benjamin’s  view  is  now  collected  by  Sylvia  M.  Patsch  in  an  essay  on  ‘Karl 
Kraus  und  Shakespeare’  (LuK  69-77). 

In  ‘The  Crow  of  Avon?  Shakespeare,  Sex  and  Ted  Hughes’  (CQ  15.1-12) 
David  Holbrook  examines  the  introduction  to  Ted  Hughes’s  selection  of 
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Shakespeare  for  schools  (YW  52.168).  Holbrook  thinks  that  Hughes  thinks 
that  Shakespeare  is  obsessed  with  sex  but  that  really  the  obsession  is  Hughes’s. 
Readers  of  Holbrook’s  poetry  will  know  that  the  obsession  is  really  his. 

Finally,  two  pieces  of  Victorian  Shakespeareana:  ‘Lord  Ronald  Gower, 
Gustave  Dore  and  the  Genesis  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon’  by  Philip  Ward-Jackson  is  the  kind  of  scrupulous  art-historical 
scholarship  one  can  always  expect  from  JWCI  (160-70),  and  One  Touch  of 
Shakespeare:  Letters  of  Joseph  Crosby  to  Joseph  Parker  Norris,  edited  by  John 
W.  Velz  and  Frances  N.  Teague,  is  a  rich  compendium  of  fascinating  scholarship 
from  the  age  of  positivism  -  a  book  to  dip  into  rather  than  to  read  through. 

(b)  Comedies  and  Romances 

Robert  Ornstein’s  Shakespeare’s  Comedies  emphasizes  the  centrality  of 
women  in  the  comedies,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  feminist  book;  it  suggests 
that  the  romance  tradition  was  more  important  to  the  comedies  than  was  the 
festive,  but  it  in  no  way  rivals  C.  L.  Barber’s  Shakespeare’s  Festive  Comedy, 
it  eschews  the  excessively  dark  reading  of  the  comedies  which  much  recent 
criticism  has  practised,  but  it  does  no  more  than  correct  this  aberration.  It  is 
a  safe,  sane,  but  rather  dull  book. 

Harvester  New  Critical  Introductions  to  Shakespeare  have  been  launched 
with  volumes  on  Measure  for  Measure,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  and  The  Winter’s 
Tale.  The  jacket  blurb  claims  that  ‘All  the  books  will  take  into  account,  and 
be  fully  conversant  with  the  most  recent  critical  ideas  and  trends’,  but  the  preface 
by  the  general  editor,  Graham  Bradshaw,  is  more  wary  of  critical  fashion.  As 
for  the  authors  of  these  first  three  volumes,  they  make  no  concessions 
whatsoever  to  postmodern  ways  of  reading.  ‘Measure  for  Measure’ by  Harriett 
Hawkins  and  ‘Troilus  and  Cressida’  by  Jane  Adamson  are  none  the  worse  for 
this.  Adamson  is  a  little  long-winded,  but  otherwise  both  volumes  may  be 
recommended  to  students  since  they  have  a  strong  openness;  they  pose  the 
correct  questions  about  these  difficult  plays  and  do  not  presume  to  impose  rigid 
answers.  Hawkins  is  especially  good  at  making  suggestive  connections  but 
leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  conclusions  from  them.  A  pair  of  quotations 
is  headed  ‘How  Dukes  Lise  Their  Deputies  in  Machiavelli  and  in  Measure  for 
Measure’ :  no  comment  is  offered,  but  the  student  will  immediately  start  asking 
in  what  respects  the  Duke  is  and  is  not  like  Cesare  Borgia  in  Chapter  7  of  The 
Prince.  Wilbur  Sanders’s  contribution  reads  The  Winter’s  Tale  as  if  it  were 
a  nineteenth-century  novel.  Sanders  attends  to  the  text  with  great  care,  but  his 
way  of  buttonholing  the  reader  is  such  that  argument  is  foreclosed  rather  than 
opened  up.  Adamson  and  Hawkins  use  stage  history  and  the  critical  tradition 
effectively  to  demonstrate  how  variously  the  plays  may  be  read;  illumination 
comes  from  derivative  texts  such  as  Dryden’s  version  of  Troilus  and  a  whole 
panoply  of  Measure-  influenced  plots,  notably  Scott’s  The  Heart  of  Midlothian . 
Because  Sanders  is  only  interested  in  what  he  thinks,  he  says  nothing  about 
the  interpretative  tradition  and  dismisses  the  stage  history  of  The  Winter’s  Tale 
as  ‘a  history  of  uncomprehending  travesty’:  but  a  single  luminous  page  by  the 
nineteenth-century  actress  Helena  Faucit  provides  more  insight  into  the  play 
than  all  Sanders’s  blusterings. 

Troilus  and  Measure  are  also  given  lengthy  consideration  in  Vivian  Thomas’s 
The  Moral  Universe  of  Shakespeare’s  Problem  Plays,  a  book  which  reads  as 
if  it  were  written  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago.  All  Shakespeare’s  comedies 
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are  now  recognized  as  being  to  varying  degree  ‘problem  plays’,  while  Troilus 
is  generically  so  multiple  and  problematic  as  to  benefit  from  treatment  in  relation 
to  almost  any  other  play  in  the  canon.  The  last  thing  we  need  is  a  perpetuation 
of  the  late  Victorian  categorization  of  Measure,  All’s  Well,  and  Troilus  as  a 
distinct  group  called  ‘problem  plays’.  A  better  approach  to  the  generic 
difficulties  raised  by  Measure  and  All’s  Well  is  that  of  Barbara  A.  Mowat  in 
‘Shakespearean  Tragicomedy’:  with  some  success  she  considers  them  in  the  light 
of  Giovanni  Battista  Guarini’s  definition  of  tragicomedy.  The  application  is 
less  convincing  when  it  comes  to  Troilus,  which  again  suggests  that  it  is  time 
to  stop  thinking  of  that  play  in  particular  relationship  to  Measure  and  All’s 
Well.  Mowat’s  essay  is  included  in  Renaissance  Tragicomedy,  edited  by  Nancy 
Klein  Maguire,  which  also  has  a  piece  by  Mimi  Still  Dixon  that  traces  analogues 
for  Pericles  in  Le  Roi  Thierry,  a  fourteenth-century  French  miracle  play;  the 
comparison  is  interesting,  but  it  should  not  be  thought  of  as  an  influence. 

One  detects  tiredness,  a  perpetuation  of  received  categories  and  procedures, 
in  much  of  this  year’s  work  on  individual  plays.  If,  as  suggested  above,  the 
modish  titles  in  Howard  and  O’Connor  have  a  certain  predictability,  so  too 
do  the  staid  ones  in  Mahon  and  Pendleton:  confronted  with  a  list  that  includes 
‘Troilus  and  Cressida:  Its  Dramatic  Unity  and  Genre’  (Harold  Brooks),  ‘Motive 
and  Meaning  in  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well ’  (Ruth  Nevo),  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Disguised  Duke  Play:  Middleton,  Marston,  and  the  Sources  of  Measure  for 
Measure ’  (Thomas  A.  Pendleton),  and  “‘Wives  may  be  merry  and  yet  honest 
too”:  Women  and  Wit  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Some  Other  Plays’ 
(Sandra  Clark),  one  knows  that  one  is  in  for  solid  if  unexciting  fare,  a  diet 
of  formal,  thematic,  and  source  study.  At  such  a  meal,  the  offerings  must  be 
crisp  and  fresh,  not  tired  and  stale:  the  only  contribution  on  the  comedies  in 
the  volume  which  I  would  include  in  my  Good  Food  Guide  is  Brian  Gibbons’s 
reading  of  Shakespeare’s  Arden  in  the  context  of  Sidney’s  Arcadia,  ‘Amorous 
Fictions  and  As  You  Like  It’ . 

Gibbons’s  lucid  and  well-detailed  essay  is  one  to  give  to  students  early  in 
their  work  on  pastoral.  They  might  then  move  on  to  Changing  Landscapes, 
in  which  Peter  Lindenbaum  provides  an  intelligent  account  of  pastoral  and  anti¬ 
pastoral  configurations  in  As  You  Like  It,  The  Winter’s  Tale,  and  The  Tempest. 
It  is  always  good  to  see  these  plays  being  read  in  conjunction  with  such  works 
as  the  Arcadia,  though  the  book  would  have  benefited  from  a  more  sustained 
Spenserian  presence.  R.  S.  White  moves  in  similar  territory  to  Lindenbaum  s 
in  ‘Functions  of  Poems  and  Songs  in  Elizabethan  Romances  and  Romantic 
Comedy’  ( ES  392-405),  an  essay  which  begins  with  the  Arcadia  and  proceeds 
to  the  comedies  of  Lyly  and  Shakespeare.  White  considers  the  structural  function 
of  lyric  interludes,  arguing  that  they  often  provide  a  still  point  at  the  centre 
of  the  drama. 

A  further  group  of  essays  on  individual  comedies  is  to  be  found  in  ShJW. 
These  are  more  varied  in  approach  than  those  in  Mahon  and  Pendleton. 
Hartmut  Reinhardt  goes  to  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  by  way  of  a  modern 
‘version’  of  it,  Botho  Strauss’s  Der  Park  of  1983,  in  ‘Bekannte  Figuren, 
verspielte  Mythen:  Bemerkungen  zur  Verwandlung  des  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream  durch  Botho  Strauss’  (7-26);  Wolfgang  Weiss  tiresomely  devotes  half 
his  ‘Measure  for  Measure  -Eine  satirische  Komodie?’  (44-56)  to  a  review  of 
the  criticism,  but  then  has  some  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  play’s  subtle 
satiric  techniques  of  perspectivism  and  ‘Figurenoppositionen’  which  are 
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contrasted  to  the  more  frontal  satire  of  Ben  Jonson.  Weiss  raises  familiar 
questions  of  genre,  and  so  too  does  Helmut  Castrop  in  ‘Romanze,  Tragikomodie 
und  Satyrspiel  in  The  Winter’s  Tale ’  (57-77),  a  ten-page  article  made  top  heavy 
by  eighty-two  footnotes;  Castrop  is  most  valuable  when  adducing  relevant 
classical  material,  especially  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Consideration  of  a  late 
play  in  relation  to  romance  analogues  is  also  the  essence  of  Brian  Gibbons’s 
Fabled  Cymbeline ’  (78-99).  Gibbons  shows  how  the  play  incorporates  many 
and  various  sources,  including  several  of  Shakespeare’s  own  earlier  works;  this 
is  a  historically  oriented  reading  which  helpfully  deploys  The  Faerie  Queene  II. x. 

Further  articles  on  individual  plays  are  to  be  found  in  Sharma.  Erika  Gottlieb 
(‘  “I  will  be  free”:  Shakespeare’s  Ambivalence  to  Katherina’s  Challenge  of  the 
Great  Chain  of  Being’)  finds  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ambivalent  in  its  attitude 
towards  the  clash  between  Renaissance  ideas  of  the  individual  and  traditional 
notions  of  wifely  dependence  and  obedience.  M.  M.  Mahood  (‘A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream  as  Exorcism’)  reads  ‘the  play’s  action  as  the  exorcism  of  anxiety’: 
the  dark  elements  undergo  a  kind  of  containment.  Horst  Meller  (‘A  Pound 
of  Flesh  and  the  Economics  of  Christian  Grace:  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of 
Venice’)  distinguishes  between  ‘the  trade  capitalist  Antonio  and  the  finance 
capitalist  Shylock’;  this  is  a  substantial  essay,  making  strong  use  of  both 
economic  context  and  theatre  history;  Meller  sees  the  complexity  and  the  lack 
of  crude  prejudice  in  the  play.  Peter  Thomson  (‘ Twelfth  Night:  The  Music  of 
Time’)  offers  a  sensitive  account  of  interrelated  presences  of  music;  he  is  nicely 
attuned  to  conditions  of  Elizabethan  staging.  James  Ogden’s  brief  essay  (‘Satire 
and  Sympathy  in  Troilus  and  Cressida ’)  reads  like  an  introduction  to  the  play 
for  sixth-formers. 

One’s  sense  of  a  lack  of  freshness  in  articles  on  individual  plays  extends 
through  much  of  the  periodical  literature.  Frederick  Kiefer’s  ‘Love  Letters  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona ’  ( ShakS  18.65-85)  is  no  more  than  workmanlike; 
it  would  have  benefited  from  comparison  with  Lyly.  Margie  Burns  offers  yet 
another  account  of  Kate’s  ‘self-extinguishing  speech’  at  ‘The  Ending  of  The 
Shrew ’  ( ShakS  18.41-64).  There  is  little  of  real  note  in  the  six  articles  in  UCrow. 
Stephen  J.  Lynch  argues  in  ‘Hector  and  the  Theme  of  Honor  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida ’  (68-79)  that  the  play  questions  Hector’s  honour;  Lynch  takes  issue 
with  an  older  tradition  of  criticism  that  sees  Hector  as  the  one  noble  character 
in  the  play,  but  most  critics  nowadays  see  Hector’s  code  as  questionable.  Marvin 
Glasser’s  ‘Baroque  Formal  Elements  in  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida' 
(6.54-70)  is  slightly  more  stimulating  in  that  it  gives  us  a  new  analogy  with 
which  to  think  about  the  play,  namely  baroque  painting  with  its  shifting 
viewpoints  and  its  framelessness.  Even  here,  however,  though  the  terms  are 
fresh,  the  way  of  looking  at  the  play  is  not.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Mihoko 
Suzuki’s  analysis  of  the  play  as  ‘demystification’  of  the  received  myth  in  ‘  “Truth 
tired  with  iteration”:  Myth  and  Fiction  in  Shakespeare’s  Troilus  and  Cressida' 

C PQ  153-74).  In  ‘Male  Sovereignty,  Harmony  and  Irony  in  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream ’  ( UCrow  24-35)  D’Orsay  W.  Pearson  argues  that  the  play 
develops  ‘at  different  levels  of  perspective  both  conventional  and  unconventional 
statements  about  masculine  sovereignty  and  harmony’;  the  plot  is  seen  to  stress 
male  dominance  and  wifely  obedience,  individual  relationships  to  give  more 
weight  to  feminine  will  and  mutuality.  This  reading  is  workable  if  soft.  Richard 
A.  Levin  suggests  that  the  winners  and  losers  in  Illyria  cannot  be  divided  along 
clear  moral  lines  (‘  “It  was  not  I”:  Defense  Mechanisms  in  Twelfth  Night’, 
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50-7).  Thomas  E.  Moisan  demonstrates  the  interrelatedness  of  Chaucer’s 
Knight’s  Tale,  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,  and  Romeo  and  Juliet  by  means 
of  a  consideration  of  the  term  ‘solemnity’  (‘Chaucerian  Solempnytee  and  the 
Illusion  of  Order  in  Shakespeare’s  Athens  and  Verona’,  36-49).  Mythili  Kaul 
undertakes  a  close  analysis  of  ‘The  Old  Shepherd’s  Speech  in  The  Winter’s 
Tale ’  (IV. iv. 55-69),  drawing  particular  attention  to  the  idea  of  hospitality  and 
the  presence  of  the  old  shepherd’s  dead  wife  (96-100). 

A  far  more  important  reading  of  a  single  speech  in  The  Winter’s  Tale  is  that 
of  David  Ward  in  ‘Affection,  Intention,  and  Dreams  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’ 
{MLR  545-54).  This  essay  is  something  of  a  model  of  how  a  detailed  analysis 
of  minute  particulars  can  lead  to  far-reaching  insights.  Ward  unravels  Leontes 
painful  diagnosis  of  his  own  state  of  mind  in  the  notoriously  difficult  lines, 
‘Affection?  Thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  .  .  .’  (I.ii.l38ff.),  finding  in  it  the 
technical  language  of  Renaissance  psychological  theory.  The  key  to  Ward’s 
interpretation  is  that  the  primary  referent  of  ‘Affection’  is  not  Hermione’s 
putative  passion  but  Leontes’  own  mental  state. 

In  ‘Comfort  in  Measure  for  Measure’  {SEL  213-32)  Maurice  Hunt  analyses 
images  of  spiritual  comfort  and  how  they  provide  support  and  consolation; 
he  locates  most  that  is  positive  in  the  play  in  the  women.  Barbara  Hodgdon 
places  Helena  at  the  centre  of  All’s  Well  in  ‘The  Making  of  Virgins  and  Mothers: 
Sexual  Signs,  Substituted  Scenes  and  Doubled  Presences  in  All’s  Well  that  Ends 
Well ’  {PQ  47-71);  despite  some  trappings  of  feminism  and  semiotics  in  the 
vocabulary,  this  is  also  a  conventional  thematic  analysis.  So  too  are  both  Ron 
Klingspon’s  ‘Play  and  Interplay  in  the  Trial  Scene  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice ’ 
{Thalia  36-47),  an  account  of  role-playing  and  verbal  play,  and  A.  P.  Riemer’s 
‘Deception  in  The  Winter’s  Tale’  {SSEng  13.21-38),  which  uninspiringly  links 
deceptions  in  the  plot  and  in  the  metadrama. 

In  SQ  (320-6)  Nancy  Cotton  plays  with  the  language  of  Merry  Wives  in  ways 
that  reveal  links  between  impotence  and  witchcraft.  Her  methods  are 
recognizably  postmodern,  as  is  her  title:  ‘Castrating  (W)itches:  Impotence  and 
Magic  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor' .  Jeremy  Richard  thinks  that  Parolles 
in  All’s  Well  is  on  the  way  to  tragedy:  ‘  “The  Thing  I  Am’’:  Parolles,  the 
Comedic  Villain,  and  Tragic  Consciousness’  ( ShakS  18.145-59). 

Nigel  Smith  writes  very  fully  about  ‘The  Two  Economies  of  Measure  for 
Measure ’  {English  197-232):  he  unravels  the  strand  of  monetary  language  that 
runs  through  the  play  and  helpfully  relates  it  to  the  various  forms  of  exchange 
that  constitute  the  dramatic  action.  Karen  Newman  moves  in  similar  territory 
but  uses  more  modish  language  in  an  essay  on  ‘Portia’s  Ring:  Unruly  Women 
and  Structures  of  Exchange  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice ’  {SQ  19-33).  Portia 
is  also  discussed  by  Lisa  Jardine  in  the  adjacent  essay  in  SQ  (1-18),  a  learned 
account  of  ‘Cultural  Confusion  and  Shakespeare’s  Learned  Heroines’.  Her 
conclusion  is  worth  quoting: 

I  suggest  that  if  we  read  out  -  unravel  from  the  text  -  the  figures  of 
Helena  in  All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  and  Portia  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
two  versions  of  a  confused  cultural  response  to  the  learned  woman  emerge: 
the  version  of  her  as  powerfully  chaste  and  loyal  in  her  emblematic  capacity 
as  woman  virilis  animi  (of  manly  spirit/mind),  circulating  together  with 
the  version  of  her  as  threateningly  unruly  and  disorderly  in  her  indecorous 
articulateness  and  sexual  ‘knowingness’  -  in  her  wearing  of  the  breeches. 
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Jardine’s  judicious  essay  is  characteristic  of  this  year’s  much-improved 

SQ. 

Judd  D.  Hubert’s  ‘The  Textual  Presence  of  Staging  and  Acting  in  Measure 
for  Measure ’  ( NLH  583-96)  is  an  analysis  of  displacements  of  identity  and 
role  that  combines  thematic  study,  theatrical  analysis,  and  Derridean  slippage. 
It  is  deftly  done.  Charles  Swann’s  ‘Lucio:  Benefactor  or  Malefactor?’  ( CritQ 

i.  55-70)  concerns  the  way  in  which  Lucio  ‘tells  truths  concealed  among  untruths’ 
and  remains  on  stage  to  provide  a  necessary  critique  of  the  Duke  at  the  end 
of  the  play.  The  essay  is  one  of  the  year’s  few  pieces  of  old-fashioned  character 
criticism,  and  none  the  worse  for  that. 

Karen  Flagstad  plots  what  she  takes  to  be  a  convergence  between  Prospero 
and  Caliban;  she  quite  convincingly  sees  a  symbiosis  of  alliance  and  opposition 
between  the  two  characters  (‘  “Making  This  Place  Paradise”:  Prospero  and 
the  Problem  of  Caliban  in  The  Tempest' ,  ShakS  18.205-33).  In  “‘Now  I  will 
believe  that  there  are  unicorns”:  The  Tempest  and  its  Theatre’  (. English  95-110) 
David  Ward  considers  the  importance  of  audiences  and  audience-reactions.  He 
shows  how  ‘The  island  is  made  into  a  theatre  (the  theatre  is  made  into  an  island)’. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  here;  nor,  since  Stephen  Orgel’s  edition  and  a  number 
of  recent  notes,  is  the  Widow  Dido  allusion  as  mysterious  as  Ward  thinks  it 
is.  Rob  Nixon’s  ‘Caribbean  and  African  Appropriations  of  The  Tempest '  (CritI 
557-78)  is  a  definitive  article  on  the  play’s  influence  in  the  era  of 
decolonialization;  it  is  especially  strong  on  the  Caribbean  writer  George 
Lamming  and  his  self-identification  with  Caliban.  Another  modern 
appropriation  of  a  magical  play  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Nigel  Fabb  ( CritQ 

ii.  100-7):  ‘Dreaming  Shakespeare:  Locating  Gregory’s  Girl'  demonstrates  that 
a  structure  of  allusion  to  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  underpins  Bill  Forsyth’s 
witty  film. 

The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  at  last  beginning  to  receive  the  serious  critical 
attention  it  merits.  In  a  collection  from  the  Sorbonne,  Le  Roman  de  cheva/erie 
au  temps  de  la  renaissance,  edited  by  M.  T.  Jones-Davies,  the  play’s  chivalric 
context  is  ably  discussed  by  J.  R.  Mulryne  (‘Shakespeare’s  Knight’s  Tale:  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  and  the  Tradition  of  Chivalry’)  and  a  supporting  essay 
by  Margaret  Shewring  ('The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  Revived:  Chivalric  Romance 
and  Modern  Images’)  discusses  the  recent  RSC  production  at  the  Swan  Theatre. 
Then  in  SQ  (405-25)  Madelon  Lief  and  Nicholas  F.  Radel  convincingly  if 
routinely  explore  ‘Linguistic  Subversion  and  the  Artifice  of  Rhetoric  in  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen' .  Though  unadventurous,  Eugene  M.  Waith’s  ‘Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher  on  Love  and  Friendship’  (ShakS  18.235-50)  is  as  solid  a  reading 
of  one  major  theme  of  the  play  as  one  could  wish  for. 

Topicality  always  has  its  adherents  and  its  opponents:  Marion  Colthorpe 
argues  against  the  theory  that  Dream  was  first  performed  at  an  aristocratic 
wedding  (‘Queen  Elizabeth  I  and  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream' ,  N&Q  205-7), 
while  Margaret  Hotine  thinks  that  The  Tempest  alludes  to  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
(‘Contemporary  Themes  in  The  Tempest' ,  N&Q  224-6). 

Finally,  a  selection  of  highly  localized  notes  (I  have  not  seen  this  year’s  Expl, 
which  contains  several  further  pieces  of  this  sort).  Anthony  Brian  Taylor 
continues  his  pursuit  of  phrases  that  echo  translations  such  as  Arthur  Golding’s 
Ovid  and  the  Elizabethan  Seneca:  ‘Two  Notes  on  Shakespeare  and  the 
Translators’  ( RES  523-6);  ‘The  Elizabethan  Seneca  and  Two  Notes  on 
Shakespeare  and  Spenser’  (N&Q  193-5);  ‘Thomas  Phaer  and  Nick  Bottom’s 
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“Hopping”  Heart’  ( N&Q  207-8).  D.  Allen  Carroll  elucidates  ‘The  Badger  in 
Greenes  Groats-worth  of  Witte  and  in  Shakespeare’  (SP471-82):  badger  seems 
to  have  been  a  nickname  for  troublesome  nonconformists,  which  perhaps 
explains  Sir  Toby’s  appellation  for  Malvolio  at  Twelfth  Night,  II.v.105  (‘brock  ). 
This  year’s  best  example  of  the  genre  of  brief  scholarly  note  explicating  a 
particular  detail  in  a  text  is  Jenijoy  LaBelle,  ‘Touchstone’s  Dial:  Horology  or 
Urology?’  {ELN2A\i\\.  19-25),  which  begins  from  a  bawdy  pun  at  As  You  Like 
It,  II.vii.20  (‘dial’  as  penis),  and  works  outward  from  it  to  the  idea  of  the  pox- 
ridden  Touchstone  bringing  disease  to  Arden. 

(c)  Histories 

Arthur  Humphreys’  contribution  to  Mahon  and  Pendleton,  ‘Shakespeare 
and  History:  From  Antithesis  to  Synthesis’,  must  have  been  one  of  the  last 
things  he  wrote,  and  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  lost  by  his  death.  A  study 
of  ‘the  development  from  dominant  tragic  intensity  towards  symphonic 
complexity’  in  the  histories,  it  shares  with  everything  of  his  an  elegance  of 
thought  and  style,  a  mature  interest  in  dramatic  theory,  and  an  abiding  love 
of  the  plays  -  particularly  Henry  IV  which  he  edited  with  such  distinction  - 
which  is  worlds  away  from  the  cold  scrutiny  of  the  tenure-hunting  academic. 
Much  of  the  rest  of  this  year’s  material  on  the  histories  exudes,  by  comparison, 
a  faintly  tired  air,  traditional  approaches  and  familiar  critical  ‘problems’  being 
recycled  without  a  great  deal  of  energy  or  intellectual  exhilaration. 

There  are  two  other  articles  of  general  relevance.  Elizabeth  Story  Donno 
provides  valuable  material  in  examining  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Shakespeare’s 
Holinshed’  ( HLQ  229-48),  particularly  on  censorship  of  references  to  Scots 
affairs  and  the  discredited  figure  of  Leicester.  Patricia-Ann  Lee’s  ‘Reflections 
of  Power:  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  the  Dark  Side  of  Queenship’  (RenO 
39.183-217)  is  largely  historical  and  biographical,  Shakespeare’s  portrayal  of 
the  queen  in  2  and  3  Henry  VI  receiving  brief  final  consideration. 

The  first  trilogy  forms  the  subject  of  a  book  in  French,  Dominique  Goy- 
Blanquet’s  Le  Roi  mis  a  nu,  an  exhaustive  study  of  Shakespeare’s  use  of 
chronicle  material  in  the  Henry  VI  trilogy,  which  puts  the  final  emphasis  on 
tragedy  as  the  dominant  mode,  albeit  in  a  misconceived  attempt  to  assimilate 
3  Henry  VI  to  Aristotle  (the  medieval  inheritance  is  much  more  vital). 

In  Songs  of  Death  R.  Chris  Hassel  Jr  deploys  a  variety  of  approaches  to 
Richard  III- source  study,  theatre  history,  textual  and  critical  commentary  - 
using  some  material  which  was  reviewed  here  on  its  appearance  in  article  form 
(YW  65.233,  66.234,  67.241).  Hassel  argues  that  the  play’s  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  a  tougher  character  than  is  sometimes  thought,  and  he  considers  that  III.v, 
far  from  being  Richard’s  finest  hour  as  a  villain-deceiver,  shows  him  in  decline, 
putting  on  a  cheap  melodrama.  He  believes  that  the  play  ultimately  affirms 
providential  government  of  human  affairs,  and  that  Shakespeare  may  be 
questioning  our  assumptions  about  providence  rather  than  providence  itself. 
There  may  however  be  more  irony  and  ambiguity  in  the  play  than  this  suggests; 
indeed  Hassel  provides  indirect  support  for  that  possibility  in  an  unexpectedly 
engrossing  chapter  on  the  critical  implications  of  textual  variants  between  Q 
and  F.  The  book  reflects  a  brisk,  agile  approach  which  on  the  whole  compensates 
for  the  bittiness  inherent  in  its  eclectic  methods.  A  narrow  perspective  is  adopted 
by  Joseph  Candido  (‘Thomas  More,  the  Tudor  Chroniclers,  and  Shakespeare’s 
Altered  Richard’,  ES  137-41),  who  attributes  the  changes  in  Richard’s  character 
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after  Act  III  to  Shakespeare’s  drawing  on  Hall  rather  than  More  as  a  source, 
and  an  even  narrower  one  by  Marvin  Rosenberg’s  notelet  ‘Richard  IIP  in  KM 
80,  which  muses  on  Richard’s  few  moments  of  human  weakness. 

King  John  continues  to  excite  only  moderate  interest.  Keiji  Aoki  studies  the 
‘Commodity  Theme  and  Irony  in  King  John ’  ( REL  77-106),  arguing  that  the 
focus  on  commodity  upsets  the  unity  of  the  play  -  he  takes  ‘unity’  in  a  too 
neoclassical  sense,  ignoring  the  fact  that  structural  unity  and  thematic  unity 
are  not  necessarily  coterminous.  Items  of  textual  minutiae  come  from  David 
Womersley- who  spots  a  tiny  verbal  link  between  'King  John  and  Marvell’s 
Horatian  Ode ’  ( N&Q  327),  hearing  in  Marvell’s  ‘The  same  Arts  that  did  gain/A 
Pow’r,  must  it  maintain’  an  echo  of  ‘A  sceptre  snatched  with  an  unruly 
hand/Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gained’  (III. iv. 135-6) -and  A. 
R.  Braunmuller,  whose  note  on  ‘Plautus,  Abraham  Fleming,  and  King  John ’ 
in  KM  80  deduces  from  the  similarity  between  the  last  lines  of  John  and 
Fleming’s  Latin  additions  on  John’s  reign  in  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed 
that  it  was  that  rather  than  the  first  edition  which  Shakespeare  used.  In  her 
book  II  cerchio  d’oro  Rossella  Ciocca  documents  the  treatment  of  the 
responsibilities  of  kingship  in  the  second  tetralogy,  with  some  reference  to  King 
John  and  to  the  major  tragedies. 

Richard  II  has  inspired  better  work  than  its  fellows.  Charles  Barber’s  MMG 
is  very  helpful,  although  he  is  too  kind  to  York  (‘he  is  not  a  hypocrite:  he  simply 
moves  with  the  times’)  and  perhaps  makes  Richard  a  more  coherently  developing 
character  than  is  warrantable:  he  seems  nearer  the  mark  in  observing  that  in 
decline  the  king  ‘indulges  in  a  positive  orgy  of  introspection  (though  perhaps 
not  self-analysis)’.  He  writes  particularly  well  on  the  structure  of  the  play, 
arguing  ingeniously  that,  instead  of  a  conventional  double-plot  (tragic  main 
plot  plus  comic  subplot)  it  uses  a  double  main  plot  (Richard’s  rise  plus 
Bolingbroke’s  fall).  More  space  could  be  given  to  critical  argument  if  the 
publishers  of  this  series  dropped  their  insistence  on  a  summary  of  as  well  as 
a  commentary  on  each  scene  -  a  surely  redundant  hangover  from  O  level 
literature  cramming.  In  ‘Private  Grief  into  Public  Action:  The  Rhetoric  of  John 
of  Gaunt  in  Richard  ir  (SP  338-62)  George  D.  Gopen  interprets  Gaunt’s  speech 
on  England  as  a  means  of  allowing  Gaunt  to  discover  sentiments  in  himself 
which  give  him  courage  to  withstand  Richard  subsequently.  At  least  this  has 
the  merit  of  assigning  a  dramatic,  not  just  a  poetic,  function  to  the  speech. 
Shirley  Parry’s  ‘ Richard  II  Reappraised’  ( Trivium  21.119-36),  seeking  to 
establish  that  the  second  tetralogy  is  more  concerned  with  the  laws  of  kingship 
than  with  political  order,  detects  Shakespeare  in  Richard  II  picking  up  the 
Lancastrian  propagandist  story  that  Richard  was  a  bastard,  and  so,  under 
common  law,  unable  to  succeed  to  or  to  pass  on  the  crown  -  Bolingbroke’s 
superior  claim,  as  a  legitimate  son,  being  given  prominence.  This,  she  contends, 
explains  the  wider  treatment  of  family  relationships  in  the  play,  Richard’s 
inadequacies,  and  his  insistence  on  the  anti-dynastic  concept  of  Divine  Right, 
stemming  from  his  awareness  of  his  bastardy,  while  Bolingbroke’s  accession 
following  a  coronation  endorsed  by  Parliament  ‘anticipates’  the  procedure  used 
by  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  also  technically  bastards.  This  is  a  well- 
researched  and  strongly  argued  article.  In  ‘The  Phaeton  Allusion  in  Richard 
II:  The  Search  for  Identity’  ( ELR  277-87)  Robert  P.  Merrix  notes  that  this 
is  alone  among  the  four  references  to  Phaeton  in  the  canon  in  being  a  character’s 
description  of  himself  rather  than  someone  else’s  description  of  him,  and 
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suggests  that  Golding’s  Ovid  is  the  source,  since  Ovid,  exceptionally  among 
commentators,  viewed  the  story  as  more  concerned  with  the  quest  for  identity 
than  with  warning  against  hubris.  Merrix  lists  a  number  of  parallels  between 
Ovid’s  Phaeton  and  Shakespeare’s  Richard.  Perhaps,  ultimately,  he  presses 
the  reference  too  hard:  after  all,  most  of  these  features  follow  naturally  from 
the  characterization  of  Richard  available  to  Shakespeare  in  other  sources. 

Dorothea  Kehler’s  ‘  “And  Nothing  Pleaseth  but  Rare  Accidents”:  Suspense 
and  Peripety  in  1  Henry  IV  ( UCrow  58-67)  enumerates  the  ways  in  which 
Shakespeare  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  create  dramatic  suspense  within  a 
relatively  fixed  plot,  including  uncertainty  over  the  time  and  manner  of  Hal  s 
reformation,  the  evocation  of  sympathy  for  those  doomed  to  defeat,  especially 
Falstaff,  and  the  conjunction  of  comic  language  with  ominous  visual  imagery. 
She  sees  Falstaff ’s  reprieve  at  the  end  of  Part  7  as  a  daring  peripeteia,  prolonging 
our  entertainment,  and  enabling  him  to  emerge  as  a  hero  and  Hal  to  show  his 
joy  at  his  friend’s  recovery  by  acquiescing  in  his  claim  to  have  killed  Hotspur. 
Falstaff ’s  own  death  continues  to  fascinate  critics  excessively.  Paul  M.  Cubeta 
(‘Falstaff  and  the  Art  of  Dying’,  SEL  197-211)  argues  for  links  between 
Falstaff ’s  death  and  the  ars  moriendi  tradition  (but  it  would  be  more  surprising 
if  there  were  none);  while  Giorgio  Melchiori’s  ‘Dying  of  a  Sweat:  Falstaff  and 
Oldcastle’  ( N&Q  210-11)  relates  the  prophecy  in  the  Epilogue  of  2  Henry  IV 
that  ‘Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat’  to  his  being  said  to  ‘sweat  to  death’  after 
the  Gadshill  robbery  in  Part  1.  The  Epilogue  is  thus  taken,  surely  fancifully, 
to  mean  ‘Falstaff  will  be  a  coward  again’. 

Melchiori  has  approached  the  Henry  IV  plays  from  another,  more  ambitious 
angle  in  two  papers,  ‘The  Corridors  of  History:  Shakespeare  the  Re-Maker’ 
(PBA  167-86)  and  in  his  contribution  to  Peter  Bilton  et  aids  Essays  in  Honour 
of  Kristian  Smidt  where  he  sets  about  ‘Reconstructing  the  Ur-Henry  IV.  In 
the  first  piece  -  which  incidentally  contains  some  excellent  comment  on  Sir 
Thomas  More  as  exemplifying  Shakespeare’s  practice  in  adapting  other 
plays  -  he  argues  that  Shakespeare  originally  planned  to  make  the  two  parts 
of  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry  V  into  two  separate,  self-contained  plays, 
Henry  IV  and  Henry  V,  and  that  the  former  was  actually  staged  in  1596  but 
had  to  be  remodelled  following  the  Oldcastle  furore,  the  result  (our  7  Henry 
IV)  amplifying  the  comic  material  and  open-endedly  allowing  for  a  sequel  if 
one  seemed  to  be  required  -  which  it  was.  Melchiori’s  essay  in  Bilton  attempts 
to  recover  the  1596  Henry  IV.  In  his  favour  it  must  be  said  that,  on  the  other 
occasions  where  we  know  Shakespeare  used  a  two-part  source,  a  single  play 
was  the  result  -  and  it  is  welcome  to  have  the  Famous  Victories  taken 
seriously:  but  no  one  will  deny  that  we  have  gained  from  the  change  of  plan, 
if  such  it  was.  Independent  support  for  some  of  Melchiori’s  suggestions  comes 
from  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann,  who  in  his  essay,  ‘Sir  John  Oldcastle:  Shakespeare’s 
Martyr’,  in  Mahon  and  Pendleton,  also  proposes  a  date  early  in  1596  for  7 
Henry  IV,  on  the  grounds  that  its  Oldcastle  allusions  must  predate  the 
appointment  of  Oldcastle’s  indirect  descendant  William,  Ford  Cobham,  as  Ford 
Chamberlain.  Honigmann  sees  the  inclusion  of  Oldcastle  as  a  deliberate  exercise 
in  debunking  on  Shakespeare’s  part,  aimed  at  amusing  the  Earls  of  Essex  and 
Southampton,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Cobhams.  The  hypothesis  is 
plausible  enough,  although  of  no  great  critical  significance. 

We  move  to  Henry  V  by  way  of  another  contribution  to  the  same  volume, 
Antony  Hammond’s  ‘  “It  must  be  your  imagination  then”:  The  Prologue  and 
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the  Plural  Text  in  Henry  V  and  Elsewhere’.  Hammond  offers  a  routine 
discussion  of  the  contradictions  between  the  view  of  the  action  urged  on  us 
by  the  Chorus  and  that  presented  in  the  body  of  the  play,  concluding  that 
Shakespeare  intends  the  duality  to  make  us  think  about  the  meaning  of  heroism 
and  the  limitations  of  theatrical  representation.  These  familiar  points  come 
round  again  like  a  stage  army,  exhausted  but  game  for  just  one  more  circuit. 

Linda  McJ.  Micheli  writes  impressively  in  ‘  “Sit  by  Us”:  Visual  Imagery  and 
the  Two  Queens  in  Henry  VHP  ( SQ  452-66)  on  the  ways  in  which  emblem 
and  imagery  reinforce  the  differences  between  the  characters  of  Katherine  and 
Anne.  The  final  section  of  the  article  develops  arguments  about  the  balance 
between  chronicle  and  romance  history  in  the  play,  partly  in  reply  to  an  earlier 
SQ  piece  by  the  present  reviewer  (YW  67.242):  while  conceding  that  visual 
imagery  is  used  to  emphasize  romance  elements,  Micheli  stresses  that  such 
elements  were  themselves  in  the  play’s  chronicle  sources,  so  that  there  is  not 
necessarily  a  contradiction.  An  article  in  similar  vein  is  Mary  E.  Hazard’s 
‘  “Order  Gave  Each  Thing  View”:  Shows,  Pageants  and  Sights  of  Honour  in 
King  Henry  VHP  ( W&I  95-103).  She  makes  thematic  connections  between  the 
iconography  of  the  play  and  visual  representations  of  Petrarch’s  Trionfi,  noting 
in  passing  that  the  historical  Wolsey  owned  a  set  of  tapestries  on  that  subject. 

(d)  Tragedies 

T.  S.  Eliot  once  asked  mischievously,  ‘Did  Shakespeare  think  anything  at 
all?  He  was  occupied  with  turning  human  actions  into  poetry.’  I  recall  this 
whenever  I  come  across  discussions  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘philosophy’  or  ‘concept’ 
of  this  or  that.  Rocco  Montano’s  Shakespeare’s  Concept  of  Tragedy  seeks  a 
‘unifying  philosophy’  underlying  the  entire  Shakespearean  oeuvre,  and  finds 
it  in  a  variety  of  Christian  humanism,  which  substitutes  for  providentialism 
a  pragmatic  acceptance  of  things  as  they  are.  Shakespeare’s  tragic  vision,  for 
Montano,  resides  in  his  rejection  of  a  mechanistic  causality  in  favour  of  a  sense, 
stemming  from  his  absorption  in  contemporary  history,  of  the  arbitrariness, 
contingency,  and  inexplicability  of  the  human  world.  This  critical  battle  has 
been  fought  before,  although  Montano’s  discussion  of  the  intellectual 
background  is  thorough  and,  as  one  might  expect,  particularly  informative  on 
Italian  matters.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  flaw  at  the  heart  of  the  argument: 
Montano  wishes  simultaneously  to  maintain  that  Shakespeare’s  tragic  universe 
is  devoid  of  metaphysics  and  that  its  affective  appeal  is  Christian,  inculcating 
resignation  to  the  Divine  will  whose  operations  the  plays,  in  his  view,  reject. 
His  discussions  of  specific  plays  consequently  fail  to  convince,  and  are  marred 
by  a  dogmatic  certainty  that  he  alone  has  found  the  key  to  Shakespeare,  which 
sorts  oddly  with  his  quite  proper  rejection  of  the  dogmatizing  of  some  Christian 
critics,  whose  uncritical  juggling  with  scriptural  and  liturgical  ‘parallels’  for 
Shakespeare  may  now  be  checked  by  reference  to  Naseeb  Shaheen’s  Biblical 
References  in  Shakespeare’s  Tragedies,  which  not  merely  documents  the  fact 
of  such  references  but  analyses  the  possible  reasons  for  Shakespeare’s  choice 
of  them  (and  of  available  translations),  using  this  information  to  guard  against 
excessive  theological  interpretations. 

Adrian  Poole’s  Tragedy:  Shakespeare  and  the  Greek  Example  does  not 
dogmatize:  his  emphasis  is  on  the  diversity  of  tragic  form  and  experience. 
Therein,  however,  lies  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  avowedly 
supporting  role  allotted  to  Shakespeare  leaves  Poole  too  little  room  to  develop 
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full  readings  of  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  and  King  Lear ,  and  he  has  too  much  integrity 
to  invent  ‘parallels’  between  Shakespeare  and  the  Greeks.  We  are  left  with 
sections  on  the  chosen  tragedies  which  are  worth  reading  in  themselves,  yet 
oddly  unintegrated. 

The  ‘early’  tragedies  are  scantly  treated  this  year.  Swimming  against  the 
stream,  and  endorsing  Eliot’s  low  valuation  of  Titus  Andronicus,  Jane  S. 
Carducci  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Titus  Andronicus:  An  Experiment  in  Expression’ 

(, CahiersE  31.1-9)  examines  the  articulation,  by  means  of  visual  signals  and 
stage  emblems,  of  feelings  which  are  verbally  inexpressible  for  the  strong  silent 
men  of  Rome.  Rhetoric,  for  other  critics  the  key  vehicle  of  meaning  in  the  play, 
is  for  her  a  mask  for  the  concealment  of  feelings  from  others  and  oneself.  A 
similar  line  of  argument  might  be  pursued  about  the  function  of  rhetoric  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  but  Graham  Holderness  (‘Romeo  and  Juliet:  Empathy  and 
Alienation’,  ShJE  118-29)  would  have  none  of  it.  He  claims  that,  in 
performance,  this  play  would  not  have  been  the  intimate  drama  of  private 
emotions  which  some  critics  want  to  make  it,  poetical  effect  being  less  important 
than  rhetoric  directed  at  the  audience.  This  is  unexceptionable  (yet  couldn’t 
it  be  both?),  but  he  then  offers  a  ‘metadramatic’  reading  of  the  play,  interpreting 
the  terms  in  his  title  in  Brechtian  fashion,  which  often  seems  to  do  no  more 
than  make  old  points  in  new  language.  Such  critical  problems  as  the  role  of 
fate  in  the  tragedy,  or  the  adequacy  of  delineation  of  the  lovers,  are  briskly 
written  off  as  outmoded  products  of  ‘the  mimetic  and  moralistic  theories  which 
still  dominate  traditional  literary  criticism’.  Such  traditions  still  work  for  Rudolf 
Stamm,  writing  on  ‘The  Second  Orchard  Scene  in  Shakespeare’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet ’  in  Bilton  et  al.  Like  Stamm’s  previous  work  on  the  play  (YW  67.246) 
this  is  thoughtful  and  delicate,  though  perhaps  more  sentimental  than  its 
predecessor,  and  sometimes  oddly  tone-deaf;  for  instance,  Juliet’s  explanation 
that  the  apparent  daylight  is  really  a  meteor  to  light  Romeo  to  Mantua  is 
criticized  as  ‘ingenious  rather  than  convincing’,  neglecting  the  obvious  possibility 
that  her  perversity  is  a  playful  attempt  to  charm  Romeo  into  staying. 

Julius  Caesar  receives  considerable  attention,  largely  focusing  on  identification 
of  sources  of  various  kinds.  David  Womersley  traces  the  belief  that  ‘unicorns 
may  be  betrayed  with  trees’  (II. i. 205)  to  Chapter  6  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
in  ‘ Julius  Caesar  and  Caesar’s  Commentaries'  (N&Q  215-16).  In  ‘  “Is  This 
a  Holiday?”:  Shakespeare’s  Roman  Carnival’  ( ELH  31-44)  Richard  Wilson 
plausibly  detects  in  Caesar  reflections  of  contemporary  struggles  between 
popular  festivity,  with  its  potential  for  social  subversion,  and  authoritarian 
control. 

A  special  issue  of  HLQ  dedicated  to  the  now-octogenarian  Hallett  Smith 
opens  with  a  brisk,  wide-ranging  article  by  Smith  himself,  ‘Shakespeare’s  Path 
from  History  to  Tragedy’  (179-98),  in  which  he  demonstrates  how  Shakespeare 
learnt  from  his  own  earlier  work,  using  as  examples  the  theme  of  honour  in 
Henry  IV  and  Julius  Caesar  and  the  use  of  omens  in  Julius  Caesar  and  Hamlet. 
Similarities  between  the  characters  of  Hal  and  Hamlet  are  studied  in  two  other 
articles.  In  ‘Hamlet’s  Older  Brother’  (HudR  39.537-52)  Bert  O.  States  sees 
both  rejecting  their  society  in  favour  of  antic  behaviour:  both  plays  evoke  the 
parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  stress  the  importance  of  role-playing  and  wide 
social  experience  to  the  would-be  monarch.  The  enigmas  in  Hal,  which  are  kept 
in  check  by  our  knowledge  of  his  real  motives,  become  of  crucial  importance 
in  Hamlet  where  we  cannot  claim  such  knowledge  with  certainty.  Hugh  MacLean, 
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in  ‘  “Looking  Before  and  After”:  Hal  and  Hamlet  Once  More’  (PLL  273-89), 
concentrates  on  the  differences  in  the  characters’  experience  of  time,  Hal 
constrained  by  the  ‘public’  time  of  social  and  political  responsibilities  as  well 
as  by  historical  time,  and  Hamlet,  more  expansively,  voyaging  intellectually 
towards  the  philosophic  detachment  of  one  who  recognizes  that  temporal 
experience  is  merely  part  of  a  larger  process. 

Three  essays  on  Hamlet  are  included  in  Mahon  and  Pendleton.  All  struggle 
desperately  to  say  something  important  about  the  play:  only  one  succeeds.  In 
the  first,  ‘  “With  a  little  shuffling”  ’,  George  Walton  Williams  examines  the 
ambiguous  circumstances  of  Claudius’s  succession  to  the  Danish  throne,  finding 
evidence  of  a  rigged  election.  Richard  Proudfoot,  in  ‘  “The  play’s  the  thing”: 
Hamlet  and  the  Conscience  of  the  Queen’,  makes  heavy  weather  of  the 
possibility  that  Hamlet’s  reference  to  ‘guilty  creatures  sitting  at  a  play’  (II.ii.585) 
might  have  aroused  in  the  original  audience  an  expectation  that  Gertrude,  not 
Claudius,  was  uppermost  in  his  mind.  Alastair  Fowler’s  analysis  of  ‘The  Plays 
within  the  Play  of  Hamlet ’  is  far  superior  to  both,  setting  the  structural 
intricacies  of  Hamlet  against  the  backgrounds  of  numerology,  of  the  use  of 
framing  and  distancing  devices  in  Renaissance  drama  as  a  whole,  and  of 
two-part  structure  -  the  last  providing  the  best  vehicle  for  the  exploration  of  a 
protagonist  torn  between  embracing  revenge  as  a  duty  and  shunning  it  as  a 
temptation.  Fowler’s  prose  can  be  wire-drawn,  but  it  rouses  us  to  thought. 

The  next  two  books  further  illustrate  the  bewildering  variety  of  achievement 
with  which  the  poor  reviewer  has  to  cope.  Robert  F.  Fleissner’s  The  Prince 
and  the  Professor  takes  in  Marlowe,  Goethe,  and  Robert  Frost  as  well  as 
Hamlet.  It  is,  frankly,  a  lamentable  performance.  The  quality  of  his  argument 
may  be  illustrated  from  his  opening  chapter,  on  Doctor  Faustus  and  Hamlet , 
in  which  he  reasons  that,  because  Edward  Alleyn,  the  original  Faustus  and 
Barabas,  then  joined  Shakespeare’s  company,  and  because  Shylock  may  have 
been  modelled  on  Barabas,  therefore  there  may  be  a  link  between  Faustus  and 
Hamlet:  lest  we  baulk  at  this  he  adduces  (for  some  reason)  the  possibility  that 
Venus  and  Adonis  was  written  in  emulation  of  Hero  and  Leander,  the  ‘fact’ 
that  Faustus  was  staged  in  1602  when  Shakespeare  was  ‘in  the  midst  of 
revamping  Hamlet ’  (Harold  Jenkins  in  the  ArdenS  gives  a  terminus  ad  quern 
of  1601),  and  the  fact  that  a  text  of  Faustus  was  printed  in  1604  ‘shortly  after’ 
Hamlet  was  completed  ‘(as  if  to  endorse  a  kinship)’.  The  tenuousness  and 
slipshod  methods  do  not  improve  as  the  book  proceeds  to  textual  comparisons: 
Faustus’s  ‘Divinity,  adieu!’  undergoes  a  remarkable  bifurcation,  the  first  word 
surfacing  in  ‘There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends’  and  the  second  in  the 
Ghost’s  ‘Adieu,  adieu,  remember  me.’  Vex  not  Mr  Fleissner’s  ghost:  Oh,  let 
him  pass. 

Now  for  a  closer  approach  to  reality.  Likening  himself  to  ‘a  picture-restorer 
who  has  found  traces  of  an  earlier  portrait  underneath’,  Arthur  McGee  goes 
in  quest  of  The  Elizabethan  Hamlet.  He  initially  adopts  a  rather  lumbering 
method  of  cataloguing  quotations  from  Elizabethan  plays  to  prove  that 
dramatists  felt  no  ambiguity  about  revenge,  saw  revenge  ghosts  as  evil 
emanations  from  Hell,  and  referred  to  Purgatory  either  with  disapproval  or 
amused  contempt.  Hamlet,  McGee  thinks,  would  at  least  have  had  to  appear 
to  conform  to  orthodox  Anglican  teaching  on  the  point  in  order  to  be  staged 
at  all.  McGee  agrees  with  Dover  Wilson  that  the  ghost  expounds  Catholic 
doctrine,  assuming  this  was  allowed  because  the  audience  would  see  how  wicked 
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it  was  and  that  in  treating  with  it  Hamlet  is  flirting  with  damnation.  McGee 
writes  in  the  tradition  of  L.  C.  Knights  and  Eleanor  Prosser,  making  his  case 
modestly  but  firmly,  yet  there  are  three  weighty  objections  to  it:  one,  the  usual 
problem  of  assuming  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  ‘the’  Elizabethan  audience, 
two,  the  assumption  that  Shakespeare  must  conform  completely  to  the  ideas 
of  his  time  (can’t  a  genius  be  an  original  thinker?);  and  three,  if  his  views  are 
correct,  Hamlet  is  not  a  tragedy  but  a  morality  play  and  would  by  now  be  as 
unread  as  most  other  such  plays.  With  all  these  reservations  the  book  has  one 
thing  massively  in  its  favour:  it  will  make  its  readers  reread  Hamlet  with  fresh 
attention,  and  perhaps  be  less  ready  to  assume  that  the  play  is  so  pervasively 
ambiguous  that  it  might  mean  anything  or  nothing.  This  can  sometimes  produce 
non-arguments  like  Gideon  Rappaport’s  ‘ Hamlet :  Revenge  and  Readiness 
( UCrow  80-95)  which  wonders  whether  Hamlet  is  secular  or  Christian  in  spirit, 
and  predictably  concludes  it  is  both.  However  he  raises  one  or  two  interesting 
points  along  the  way:  for  instance,  he,  like  McGee,  regards  Hamlet’s  soliloquy 
‘Now  might  I  do  it  pat’  (Ill.iii)  as  expressing  reprehensible  feelings,  but 
maintains  that  we  want  him  to  kill  Claudius  even  though  we  know  this  would 
be  wrong,  so  we  share  his  moral  dilemma. 

Peter  Mercer’s  ‘Hamlet’  and  the  Acting  of  Revenge  is  a  soundly  argued  book 
within  the  liberal  humanist  tradition  of  criticism.  Despite  its  title  it  is  one  which 
does  not  take  into  account  the  nature  of  theatrical  performance  which  is  different 
from  the  ‘theatricality’  Mercer  discusses.  The  perception  of  the  theatrical  context 
of  the  children’s  companies  by  scholars  like  R.  A.  Foakes  and  Reaveley  Gair 
raises  questions  about  the  tone  of  the  St  Paul’s  and  Blackfriars  plays  which 
should  not  be  ignored  as  Mercer  does.  He  takes  to  task  Eleanor  Prosser’s  theory 
of  the  ethical  dilemma  in  revenge  tragedy  ( Hamlet  and  Revenge,  1967).  Prosser 
was  simplistic  in  proposing  the  Elizabethan  audience’s  dilemma  between  what 
it  felt  and  what  it  believed  in  relation  to  revenge  but  in  doing  so  she  naturally 
acknowledged  that  the  audience  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  theatrical  performance. 
She  may  have  been  naive  about  the  ‘mindset’  but  her  direction  of  intent  was 
useful.  Mercer  examines  Hamlet  within  the  context  of  Seneca’s  Thyestes,  Kyd’s 
The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Marston’s  Antonio’s  Revenge,  and  Tourneur’s  The 
Revenger’s  Tragedy.  For  him  ‘ Hamlet  is  the  astonishing  consummation.’  It 
would  be  churlish  to  quibble  about  the  use  of  ‘consummation’  here  in  face 
of  the  chronology  of  these  plays  which  he  later  admits,  but  the  aim  is  very  much 
a  linear  one  and  I  wonder  whether  such  an  approach  is  the  most  appropriate 
one  to  come  to  terms  with  the  complexity  of  the  theatrical  scores  of  this  period. 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  valuable  book.  [M.S.] 

Interest  in  Shakespeare’s  debts  to  Machiavelli  has  been  growing  in  recent 
years,  and  Julia  Lupton  finds  some  in  Hamlet,  particularly  in  the  play-within- 
the-play,  in  ‘Truant  Dispositions:  Hamlet  and  Machiavelli’  ( JMRS  59-82).  Her 
starting  point  is  the  element  of  theatricality  which  Machiavelli  requires  in  his 
Prince,  her  conclusion  that  not  only  the  Player  King  but  Claudius  and  Hamlet 
himself  are  judged  adversely  as  Machiavels.  There  is  a  regrettable  amount  of 
verbiage  en  route. 

HSt  came  late  to  my  notice  and  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  volume. 
Meanwhile  we  have  three  notes  on  Hamlet  from  N&Q :  Andrew  Breeze’s  ‘Welsh 
Poetry  and  the  Crowing  of  the  Cock  in  Hamlet ’  (212)  gathers  analogous  motifs 
from  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century  Welsh  poetry;  Horst  Breuer’s  ‘  “The  Late 
Innovation”  in  Hamlet ’  (212-15)  explains  the  phrase  in  question  (II.ii.329)  as 
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meaning  the  death  of  Old  Hamlet  and  the  succession  of  Claudius;  and  in 
‘Ophelia’s  “Longed  Long”  ’  (III.i.94)  (215)  John  W.  Velz  finds  an  echo  of 
Arthur  Brooke’s  Romeus  and  Juliet.  A.  B.  Taylor  (‘The  Fellies,  Spokes,  and 
Nave  of  Fortune’s  Wheel:  A  Debt  to  Arthur  Golding  in  Hamlet ’,  ELN 
45:i.  18-20)  traces  Hamlet  ILii. 489-92  to  the  story  of  Phaeton  in  Book  II  of 
Golding’s  translation  of  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  S.  Viswanathan’s  ‘The  Door 
in  Hamlet,  That  Janus  of  Plays’  ( AJES  1-8)  argues  for  a  connection  between 
references  to  doors  in  the  play  and  the  motif  of  confinement  or  release.  Finally, 
in  ‘ Hamlet  at  Home,  Abroad  and  at  UEA’  (JES  129-35)  Christopher  Smith 
summarizes  the  proceedings  of  a  one-day  conference  at  the  University  of  East 
Anglia  in  1986. 

Hamlet  has  a  claim  to  be  the  most  excessively  interpreted  work  in  English 
literature,  and  the  variety  of  its  interpretations  is  the  focus  of  Michael 
Hattaway’s  monograph  in  the  Critics  Debate  series.  This  crisply  written  survey 
of  the  historical/formal,  romantic/psychological,  philosophical,  and  linguistic 
approaches  to  the  play  is  judicious,  properly  critical,  and  anxious  to  defend 
Hamlet' s  polyvalency  without  collapsing  into  intellectual  chaos.  His  own 
reading,  unfortunately,  occupies  only  twenty  of  his  allotted  hundred  pages, 
so  he  has  time  only  to  start  some  ideas  about  patterns  of  analogy  in  the  play, 
and  about  Hamlet’s  failure  to  answer  the  questions  he  sets  out  to  solve.  The 
sketchiness  and  excessive  compression  of  this  part  of  the  book  are  disappointing, 
but  it  remains  a  suave  performance. 

The  pre-eminence  of  Hamlet  has  not,  of  course,  gone  unchallenged,  and 
R.  A.  Foakes’s  ‘King  Lear  and  the  Displacement  of  Hamlet ’  ( HLQ  263-78) 
documents  the  change  in  critical  taste  which,  since  roughly  1960,  has  made  Lear 
the  central  Shakespearean  tragedy,  a  change  which  he  attributes  to  waning 
interest  in  Shakespeare’s  ‘philosophy’  coupled  with  the  increased,  agnostically 
troubled  awareness  of  suffering  characteristic  of  our  time.  Coincidentally, 
response  to  the  violence  of  the  play,  especially  the  blinding  of  Gloucester,  among 
a  group  of  undergraduates  in  Cologne  has  been  studied  by  a  questionnaire  upon 
which  Helmut  Bonheim  reports  in  ‘Images  of  Violence  in  King  Lear’  ( ShJW 
117-23):  he  concludes  among  other  things  that,  even  now,  when  we  sup  on 
horrors  daily  through  the  media,  such  acts  are  still  capable  of  evoking  pity  and 
fear.  Edward  Bond’s  reworking  of  Lear  in  order  to  emphasize  its  violence  even 
more  is  studied  by  Brean  S.  Hammond  in  ‘The  Intertext  of  an  Adaptation: 
Bond’s  Lear  and  King  Lear’  ( EA  279-93)  while  Robert  F.  Willson  Jr  (‘Ran 
and  King  Lear:  Adaptation  as  Interpretation’,  ShJW  1 14-16)  examines  the  1985 
film  version  by  Akira  Kurosawa. 

In  ‘The  Conspiracy  of  Realism:  Impasse  and  Vision  in  King  Lear’  ( SP  1-23) 
Judith  H.  Anderson  seeks  to  restore  an  allegorical  dimension  to  the  play,  while 
sensibly  refusing  to  make  it  simply  an  allegory,  and  relates  it  to  The  Faerie 
Queene,  Books  II  and  VI  especially,  in  terms  of  improbability  and  disjunction, 
mythic  characterization  and  interiorized  landscapes  among  other  things.  On 
the  matter  of  landscape,  Cherrell  Guilfoyle  (‘The  Way  to  Dover:  Arthurian 
Imagery  in  King  Lear’ ,  CompD  21.214-28),  noting  that  Malory  makes  Dover 
the  scene  of  Arthur’s  landing  on  his  return  to  confront  Mordred,  presses  some 
rather  desperate  parallels  between  Cordelia  and  Arthur  (both  Christ-figures 
too!)  and  Mordred  and  Edmund.  She  most  curiously  hints  that  the  play  might 
not  even  be  set  in  Britain,  saying  that  Lear’s  kingdom  is  never  named:  but  where 
else  is  Dover?  She  would  like  to  see  the  heath  in  Act  IV  as  recalling  the  wild 
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forest  where  Lancelot  and  Tristram  lived  when  insane;  more  prosaically,  James 
Ogden  traces  the  origin  of  ‘Lear’s  Blasted  Heath’  ( DUJ  49.19-26)  to  Nahum 
Tate’s  1681  adaptation  rather  than  Nicholas  Rowe’s  1709  edition,  and  speculates 
that  Tate  in  turn  borrowed  the  idea  from  William  Davenant  s  Macbeth  (1671). 
Barbara  Hardy’s  ‘Aspects  of  Narration  in  King  Lear ’  ( ShJW  100-8)- 
presumably  a  companion  piece  to  her  essay  ‘The  Figure  of  Narration  in  Hamlet 
in  A  Centre  of  Excellence ,  edited  by  Robert  Druce  (Rodopi),  which  I  have  not 
seen  -  meditates  on  narration  as  ‘a  central  instrument  of  enquiry’  into  mind, 
feeling,  language,  and  society,  seeing  the  characters  as  searching  for  a  true 
relation  of  events  in  a  world  pervaded  by  lies,  rumours,  and  secrecy.  Her 
handling  of  rhetorical  analysis  here  is  flexible  and  sensible,  and  worlds  away 
from  an  excruciating  two-part  essay  by  Leonard  S.  Moss,  ‘Rhetorical  Addition 
in  King  Lear ’  ( Lang&S  16-29,  171-84),  which,  beginning  from  the  nonsensical 
statement  that  the  most  important  word  in  Lear  is  ‘and’,  develops  an 
extraordinarily  arid  ‘stylistic’  discussion,  complete  with  number-equations  and 
utterly  deaf  to  genuine  Shakespearean  felicities  with  language. 

William  C.  Carroll  in  ‘  “The  Base  Shall  Top  th’Legitimate”:  The  Bedlam 
Beggar  and  the  Role  of  Edgar  in  King  Lear’  ( SQ  426-41)  establishes  that  such 
beggars  were  viewed  by  Elizabethans  as  actors  whose  madness  was  feigned  and 
who  were  to  be  shunned,  and  argues  that  we  pity  Tom  o’Bedlam  because  we 
see  Edgar  in  him,  learning  through  suffering  how  the  ousted  Edmund  must 
feel,  before  escaping  from  Tom  at  Dover  and  facing  the  task  of  kingship  with 
chastened  and  improved  self-knowledge.  Thomas  Kullmann  writes  on  ‘Burgundy 
in  King  Lear’  ( ShJW  109-13)  in  German. 

In  ‘  “Magic  of  Bounty’’:  Timon  of  Athens ,  Jacobean  Patronage,  and 
Maternal  Power’  (SQ  34-57)  Coppelia  Kahn  interprets  Timon’s  munificence 
as  a  comment  upon  the  use  of  money  as  a  bribe  for  retaining  loyalty  in  the 
Jacobean  court,  while,  less  acceptably,  claiming  that  the  goddess  Fortuna’s 
ultimate  spurning  of  Timon  recalls  his  supposed  infantile  dependence  on  an 
apparently  omnipotent  mother. 

Macbeth  is  not  well  served  this  year.  Carol  Strongin  Tufts  tries  to  give  a  new 
twist  to  an  old  topic,  that  of  ‘Shakespeare’s  Conception  of  Moral  Order  in 
Macbeth’  (Renascence  39.340-53),  by  arguing  that  the  play  explores,  without 
resolving,  a  paradox  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  that  evil  is  only  permitted  to  act 
by  the  power  of  good:  but  she  does  not  succeed  in  illuminating  the  play  in  a 
fresh  way.  Roland  Mushat  Frye’s  ‘Launching  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth: 
Temptation,  Deliberation,  and  Consent  in  Act  I’  (HLQ  249-61)  scrutinizes  the 
play  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  coming  uncomfortably  close  to  paraphrase  at  times. 
Still,  paraphrase  at  least  shows  an  ambition  to  understand  what  is  going  on. 
By  contrast,  in  an  essay  in  Howard  and  O’Connor  entitled  ‘Speculations: 
Macbeth  and  Source’,  Jonathan  Goldberg  sees  the  play  as  dramatizing  a 
‘hypermasculine  world’  where  power  is  secured  at  the  expense  of  women,  so 
that  ‘all  masculine  attempts  at  female  deprivation  -  including  Lady  Macbeth’s 
desire  to  unsex  herself -are  robbed  of  ultimate  success’.  The  parenthesized 
phrase,  which  manages  to  turn  Lady  Macbeth  simultaneously  into  a  bisexual 
and  a  eunuch,  sufficiently  indicates  the  author’s  grasp  of  logic.  Sidney  T.  Fisher 
finds  ‘A  Shakespeare-Fitzgerald  Parallel’  (N&Q  39)  linking  Macbeth  and  the 
Rubaiyat. 

A  penetrating  article  by  Franpois  Laroque,  ‘An  Archaeology  of  the  Dramatic 
Text:  Othello  and  Popular  Traditions’  (CahiersE  32.13-36)  develops  work  by 
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a  number  of  recent  students  who  have  pointed  to  the  comic  substructure  of 
Othello  (he  might  have  referred  to  Barbara  Heliodora  de  Mendonga’s  article 
reviewed  in  YW 49.155).  The  most  original  section  of  his  argument  relates  the 
play  to  the  conventions  of  the  charivari  (with  its  traduction  of  an  unpopular 
marriage),  the  Morris  (or  Moorish)  dance,  in  which  the  participants  often 
blackened  their  faces,  and  the  Mummers’  play -all  of  which  set  the 
antithetical  values  of  two  cultures  in  opposition,  just  as  Othello  is  opposed  to 
Iago,  and  tragedy,  in  the  total  design  of  the  play,  to  comedy.  Despite  some 
over-simplifications  and  forced  connections  Laroque  convinces  us  that  the  first 
audiences  of  Othello  may  have  seen  it  as  less  exotic  than  we  do  because  they 
could  detect  homely  dramatic  situations  beneath  the  surface. 

A  number  of  writers  turn  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  language  in 
Othello.  Kenneth  Palmer’s  ‘Iago’s  Questionable  Shapes’,  in  Mahon  and 
Pendleton,  studies  the  ways  in  which  Iago  ensnares  his  victims  by  cunning  use 
of  rhetorical,  stylistic,  and  syntactical  devices,  concluding  that  Iago  is  a  logician 
of  the  Ramist  school,  abandoning  syllogistic  proof  for  the  suggestion  of 
overwhelming  probability.  This  overstates  the  case,  but  Palmer’s  detailed 
comments  on  Iago’s  linguistic  habits  are  well  worth  having.  Eamonn  Grennan 
(‘The  Women’s  Voices  in  Othello :  Speech,  Song,  Silence’,  SQ  275-92)  sees 
Othello  as  ‘a  play  about  voices,  an  anatomy  of  the  body  of  speech  itself’,  and 
focuses  on  the  women  and  their  speeches,  especially  in  IV.iii,  as  embodying 
a  world  of  moral  integrity  which  the  men  would  prefer  to  ignore.  This  is  a 
sensible  argument,  in  contrast  to  James  L.  Calderwood’s  ‘Speech  and  Self  in 
Othello’  (SQ  293-303),  which  takes  a  perfectly  conventional  view  of  Othello 
as  victim  of  his  own  eloquence,  puffs  it  up  with  references  to  Saussure  and 
Bakhtin,  and  rechristens  it  ‘logocentrism’.  Whether  Othello  suffers  from  this 
or  not,  Calderwood  certainly  does. 

Martin  Orkin’s  book  Shakespeare  against  Apartheid  incorporates  a  number 
of  previously  published  studies,  including  his  recent  ‘ Othello  and  the  “Plain 
Face’’  of  Racism’  (SQ  166-88)  to  form  a  sobering  dispatch  from  that  embattled 
country  which  makes  us  turn  a  more  than  usually  jaundiced  eye  on  the  theorizing 
of  Karen  Newman  in  ‘  “And  wash  the  Ethiop  white”:  Femininity  and  the 
Monstrous  in  Othello ’  in  Howard  and  O’Connor.  Miscegenation  in  plotting 
and  language  becomes  a  springboard  for  several  varieties  of  nonsense,  on  the 
handkerchief  for  instance;  psychoanalysts  have  seen  it  as  a  phallic  symbol,  but 
this  is  too  sexist  for  Newman,  so  she  insists  it  symbolizes  Desdemona’s  genitalia 
as  well!  Her  entirely  unsurprising  conclusion  is  that,  by  making  his  hero  a  black 
man  and  asking  us  to  sympathize  with  Desdemona’s  love  for  him,  Shakespeare 
is  opposing  the  cultural  assumptions  of  his  own  time. 

Balz  Engler  (‘Othello’s  Great  Heart’,  ES  129-36)  labours,  with  the  aid  of 
the  OED,  to  prove  that  Cassio’s  description  of  Othello  as  ‘great  of  heart’  means 
‘beside  himself’  rather  than  ‘magnanimous’. 

Debts,  in  Coriolanus,  to  the  seventeenth-century  genre  of  ‘character’  writing 
are  detected  by  A.  Lynne  Magnusson  in  ‘  “I  will  paint  him  in  the  character”: 
Prose  Portraits  in  Coriolanus ’  (E’TAr25.ii.33-6).  There  are  two  essays  on  this 
play  in  Howard  and  O’Connor.  Michael  D.  Bristol  (‘Lenten  Butchery: 
Legitimation  Crisis  in  Coriolanus’),  scornful  of  those  who  claim  that 
Shakespeare  is  ‘beyond  ideology’,  begins  to  study  the  power  struggle  in  the 
play  but  quickly  moves  on  to  a  sweeping  critique  of  the  annexation  of 
Shakespeare  by  those  anxious  to  legitimatize  state  power.  No  one,  surely, 
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believes  that  Shakespeare  took  no  interest  in  contemporary  intellectual  (including 
political)  issues,  but  Eliot  had  a  point  in  the  quotation  with  which  I  began  this 
section  -  Shakespeare  is  beyond  ideology  in  the  sense  that  he  has  no  single 
ideology  to  peddle,  unlike  many  of  his  critics.  Thomas  Sorge  (‘The  Failure  of 
Orthodoxy  in  Coriolanus’)  denies,  as  does  Bristol,  that  Coriolanus  is  the  centre 
of  the  play,  which  he  sees  as  concerned  with  ‘the  clash  of  political  forces,  rather 
than  the  exploration  of  characters’:  an  oligarchy  fails  to  force  Coriolanus  to 
act  in  its  interests,  inadvertently  facilitating  the  emergence  of  the  citizen  class. 
Well,  yes,  but  put  in  those  terms  the  play  becomes  a  drab  piece  devoid  of  human 
interest  -  perhaps  this  is  what  these  authors  want,  or  even  believed 

Richard  Hillman’s  ‘Antony,  Hercules,  and  Cleopatra:  “The  bidding  of  the 
gods”  and  “The  subtlest  maze  of  all”  ’  (SQ  442-51)  begins  from  the  use 
(exceptionally  unambiguous,  for  Shakespeare)  of  the  numinous  in  IV.iii,  where 
Hercules  deserts  Antony,  and,  reminding  us  that  Renaissance  Neoplatonists 
interpreted  Hercules’  choice  of  Virtue  over  Pleasure  as  a  sign  of  his  limitations, 
examines  Antony’s  similar  dilemma  regarding  Cleopatra,  which  is  ultimately 
resolved  by  the  conversion  of  choice  into  creative  reunion  on  a  supernatural 
plane.  Finally,  R.  MacG.  Dawson  asks  ‘But  Why  Enobarbus?’  {N&Q  216-17) 
instead  of  Domitius  as  in  Plutarch,  answering  himself  with  the  point  that 
Enobarbus  means  ‘red-haired’  and  that  this  would  have  reminded  the  audience 
of  the  traditionally  red-bearded  figure  of  a  greater  traitor,  Judas,  in  the  miracle 
plays. 

(e)  Poems 

Heather  Dubrow  has  produced  the  most  solid  and  scholarly,  the  least  eccentric 
and  wilful,  book  on  Shakespeare’s  non-dramatic  works  for  some  time:  Captive 
Victors:  Shakespeare’s  Narrative  Poems  and  Sonnets.  As  her  title  intimates, 
Dubrow  brings  the  poems  and  the  sonnets  into  play  with  each  other  where  other 
books  tend  to  treat  either  one  group  or  the  other.  This  is  a  source  of  much 
illumination,  as  are  some  of  the  book’s  brief  excursions  into  the  dramatic  works, 
for  example  the  comparison  between  Lucrece  and  Lavinia  in  Titus  Andronicus. 
Dubrow  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Venus  and  Adonis,  Lucrece,  and  the  sonnet 
sequence  all  rely  for  their  argumentative  and  dramatic  force  on  the  play  of 
rhetoric.  The  notion  of  love  as  entrapment  is  central:  in  both  kinds  of  poem, 
speakers  trap  with  and  are  trapped  by  language.  Oxymoronically,  they  are 
‘captive  victors’.  Dubrow’s  exploration  of  the  prison-house  of  language  has 
the  same  methodological  roots  as  Patricia  Parker’s  work,  discussed  above:  she 
has  learnt  from  the  deconstructive  turns  of  Derrida,  winnowed  the  ludic  excesses, 
and  returned  to  Renaissance  rhetoric  with  new  vigour.  Once  historicized  in  this 
way,  poststructuralism  begins  to  look  like  a  genuinely  valuable  tool  for  the 
rereading  of  Shakespeare  in  a  way  that  it  did  not  in  its  high  Derridean  phase. 

David  K.  Weiser’s  Mind  in  Character  suffers  severely  in  comparison.  It  is 
an  old  ‘new  reading’;  it  has  no  sense  of  rhetoric;  its  premises  are  humane  but 
naive:  ‘My  specific  thesis  is  that  we  identify  with  the  sonnet-speaker  as  a  well- 
defined  dramatic  character.’  The  ‘theme’  is  ‘the  quest  for  self-knowledge’;  the 
critic’s  approach  is  that  of  the  plain  man:  ‘I  simply  have  written  what  I  think 
the  sonnets  are  about,  what  they  say  and  how  they  say  it.’ 

Linda  Woodbridge’s  ‘Black  and  White  and  Red  All  Over:  The  Sonnet  Mistress 
amongst  the  Ndembu’  ( RenQ  247-97)  relates  the  colour  schemes  of  Lucrece 
and  Elizabethan  sonnet  cycles  to  anthropological  patterns  of  fertility  rite.  This 
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is  a  long  essay  of  considerable  detail  and  (misplaced?)  ingenuity.  I  have  to  say 
the  same  of  Joel  Fineman’s  ‘Shakespeare’s  Will:  the  Temporality  of  Rape’  ( Rep 
20.25-76),  which  does  some  very  post-Freudian  things  with  wills  and  rapes. 
The  essay’s  subject  is  ‘the  phenomenology  of  the  spurt’;  it  has  some  bizarre 
diagrams,  and  may  defeat  even  those  readers  who  completed  Fineman’s 
Shakespeare’s  Perjured  Eye  ( YW 67.251-2).  The  closing  sentence  gives  a  good 
sense  of  Fineman’s  style:  ‘It  is  now  about  time  to  think  ourselves  outside  the 
Shakespearean  constellation  of  the  “let,”  the  “letter,”  and  the  “post.”  ’ 

Clark  Hulse  makes  interesting  reference  to  Elizabethan  portraiture,  cosmetics, 
and  looking-glasses  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  and  the  Art  of  the  Face’  (JDJ 
5.3-26).  Harold  Dickey’s  ‘The  Fatter  End  of  a  Sea-Coal  Fire:  Sonnet  73’ 
( UCrow  6.33-43)  is  a  wordy  meditation  on  and  around  the  ‘fire’  image -a 
pondered  but  ponderous  contribution.  In  ‘Virginal  Jacks’  ( N&Q  204-5)  P.  R. 
Kitson  elucidates  Sonnet  128  with  some  help  from  E.  W.  Naylor,  an  early 
twentieth-century  musicologist.  ‘Erasing  the  Dark  Fady:  Sonnet  138  in  the 
Sequence’  by  Nona  Feinberg  (Assays  97-108)  is  a  standard  feminist  reading - 
the  lady  is  not  allowed  to  speak. 

Departures  from  standard  ‘Shakespearean’  sonnet  rhyme-schemes  are 
analysed  by  Philip  C.  McGuire  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Non-Shakespearean  Sonnets’ 
(SQ  304-19).  Although  it  begs  questions  about  half-rhyme  and  Elizabethan 
pronunciation,  this  is  a  salutary  essay:  I  am  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  had  not 
noticed  that  the  second  and  third  quatrains  of  Sonnet  55  are  quasi-Spenserian 
in  their  interlocking. 
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Renaissance  Drama: 
Excluding  Shakespeare 

MICHAEL  JARDINE,  CAROL  RUTTER,  SANDRA  CLARK, 
and  MICHAEL  SMITH 


This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship;  2.  Theatre 
History;  3.  Criticism;  4.  Masque  and  Pageant.  Sections  1  and  3(c)  are  by  Michael 
Jardine,  2  by  Carol  Rutter,  3(a)  by  Sandra  Clark,  and  the  rest  is  by  Michael  Smith. 


1.  Editions  and  Textual  Scholarship 

This  year’s  outstanding  publication  is  the  long-awaited  edition  of  Chapman’s 
tragedies  under  the  general  editorship  of  Allan  Holaday,  arriving  eighteen  years  after 
UI11  published  the  comedies,  and  completing  the  replacement  of  T.  M.  Parrott’s 
edition  (1910,  1914).  This  costly  project  does  seem  something  of  a  throwback  to 
more  genial  times,  with  its  scrupulous  scholarship  that  makes  no  compromises  with 
market  forces;  old  spelling,  no  explanatory  notes,  no  critical  commentary,  and 
a  mass  of  bibliographical  information,  abiding  by  editorial  principles  laid  down 
in  the  sixties.  It  stands,  however,  as  a  model  of  its  kind,  defying  the  currently 
accepted  wisdom  which  favours  modernized  texts  with  a  full  commentary  (see 
Stanley  Wells,  Re-editing  Shakespeare  for  the  Modern  Reader,  TIT  65. 189-91). 
Particular  praise  must  go  to  John  H.  Smith,  whose  parallel  text  of  the  puzzlingly 
variant  versions  of  Bussy  D’Ambois  is  a  major  achievement  which  enables  each 
reader  to  engage  with  comparative  ease  in  the  controversy  over  the  relative 
authority  of  Ql,  and  the  ‘drastically  revised’  Q2.  Dismissing  Nicholas  Brooke’s 
claims,  in  his  Revels  edition  of  the  play,  for  a  systematic  revision  in  Q2  by  another 
playwright,  he  argues  persuasively  for  Chapman’s  sole  involvement,  and  finds 
two  compositors  to  Brooke’s  one.  The  Conspiracie  and  Tragedie  of  Charles 
Duke  of  Byron  is  edited  by  John  B.  Gabel,  more  thoroughly  than  the  modern¬ 
spelling  version  by  George  Ray  in  Garland’s  Renaissance  Drama  series  (1979). 
Gabel  finds  more  evidence  of  Chapman’s  close  concern  with  the  printing  of  his 
plays,  in  this  case  correcting  the  proofs,  as  does  Robert  Lordi,  in  his  highly 
detailed  textual  introduction  to  The  Revenge  of  Bussy  D’Ambois,  which 
accumulates  evidence  that  Chapman  reworked  the  play  for  the  press.  Texts  of 
Chabot  Admiral!  of  France,  Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
which  pose  fewer  problems,  are  edited  with  equal  care  by  G.  Blakemore  Evans, 
John  F.  Hennedy,  and  Thomas  L.  Berger  with  Dennis  G.  Donovan,  respectively. 

There  has  been  one  fine  addition  to  the  Revels,  Middleton  and  Dekker’s  The 
Roaring  Girl,  edited  by  Paul  Mulholland.  His  bibliographical  expertise  is 
everywhere  apparent,  but  he  provides  another  example  of  the  relative 
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conservatism  of  textual  critics.  The  introduction,  with  its  section  on  ‘Themes, 
Imagery  and  Characterisation’,  is  like  an  Arden  dinosaur  from  the  fifties. 
Mulholland  is  embarrassed  by  the  increased  interest  in  The  Roaring  Girl  resulting 
from  recent  developments  in  feminist  criticism,  and  although  he  claims  in  his 
commentary  that  the  play  is  ‘more  interesting  .  .  .  than  has  been  granted’,  he 
misses  an  opportunity  to  bring  the  play  to  life  as  has  been  done  in  recent  revivals 
in  the  theatre.  This  is  a  useful  edition  to  compare  with  the  Chapman  Tragedies, 
as  it  is  much  more  ‘user-friendly’,  with  modern  spelling,  thorough  annotation 
and  glossary,  and  a  full  discussion  of  dating,  sources,  and  stage  history,  the 
latter  being  particularly  welcome.  His  account  of  the  modernization  process, 
however,  does  illustrate  the  problems  which  arise  with  the  inevitably  high  degree 
of  editorial  intervention  involved. 

Peter  Bement’s  edition  of  The  Alchemist  is  the  first  play  to  be  included  in 
the  new  Methuen  English  Texts  series,  but  there  is  little  in  it  to  threaten  easily 
available  alternatives,  F.  H.  Mares’s  Revels  edition  (YfV 48.180-1)  remaining 
the  best  in  the  field.  The  stated  objective  of  the  series  is  to  meet  needs  of  readers 
interested  in  historical  and  critical  contexts,  but  the  history  on  offer  is  bland 
and  little  sense  of  current  critical  debate  emerges.  However,  there  is  some 
intelligent  commentary  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  modernized  text  is 
attractively  laid  out  and  adequately  annotated  for  non-scholarly  usage,  with 
a  handy  glossary  of  alchemical  terms.  A  rival  low-price  series,  Longman  Study 
Texts,  has  added  Webster’s  The  White  Devil  to  its  list.  The  text  is  a  straight 
transcript  of  Elizabeth  Brennan’s  for  the  New  Mermaids  (YW  47.163),  but 
Stephen  White  has  added  an  introduction  and  interleaved  notes.  An  essay  by 
Jan  Kott  is  included  to  spice  things  up,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a  rehash  of 
the  grim  cyclical  theory  of  history  he  once  applied  to  Shakespeare.  This  series 
marks  a  trend  away  from  separate  study  notes  and  texts  for  schoolchildren. 

Two  Fletcher  comedies,  The  Humorous  Lieutenant,  edited  by  Philip  Oxley, 
and  Monsieur  Thomas,  edited  by  Nanette  Clinch,  have  appeared  in  Garland’s 
Renaissance  Drama  series,  which  continues  to  provide  scholarly  editions  of 
relatively  obscure  plays.  Oxley’s  edition  is  in  competition  with  Cyrus  Hoy’s  for 
The  Dramatic  Worksxm&ex  the  general  editorship  of  Fredson  Bowers  ( YW63. 195); 
another  modern  vs.  old-spelling  contest.  There  is  space  for  Oxley’s  as  Hoy’s  has 
no  commentary  and  few  textual  notes.  Also  Hoy  takes  F  as  copy-text  while 
Oxley’s  is  an  eclectic  edition  as  he  believes,  with  apparent  justification,  that  on 
occasion  the  Ralph  Crane  MS  copy  is  closer  than  F  to  Fletcher’s  original.  Oxley 
offers  a  far  greater  editorial  presence  and  this  is  generally  welcome,  although  the 
annotation  is  sometimes  over-elaborate  and  his  critical  reading  is  a  rather 
unadventurous  imagery/character/plot  run-through.  There  is  a  useful  discussion 
of  genre  and  sources  and  a  valuable  section  on  stage  history,  although  Oxley 
neglects  to  analyse  the  extraordinary  post-Restoration  popularity  of  the  play, 
which  did  not  wane  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  Clinch’s  Monsieur 
Thomas  is  less  attractive,  even  typographically,  reflecting  the  unevenness  of  this 
series,  and  it  fails  to  match  the  scholarship  of  Hans  Walter  Gabler’s  edition  for 
The  Dramatic  Works  (he  uses  twenty-five  of  the  extant  copies  of  Q  to  Clinch’s 
four),  which  appeared  after  her  thesis  was  completed.  Her  lengthy  introduction 
allows  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  play’s  major  bibliographical  problem,  the 
blunder  in  sheet  K  which  conceals  the  beginning  of  Act  V.  Clinch  develops 
a  dubious  argument  that  Richard  Brome  was  the  play’s  first  editor,  changing 
the  copy  for  K  to  prevent  Act  V  beginning  with  subplot  scenes. 
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The  remaining  four  editions  are  dominated  by  the  expert  popularizer,  Simon 
Trussler,  who  provides  lively  introductions  to  each.  Marston’s  The  Malcontent 
appears  inexpensively  in  the  Methuen  Student  series.  There  are  better  editions 
but  this  has  a  helpful  commentary  which  makes  it  worth  buying.  The  annotation 
by  William  Naismith  has  overseas  students  in  mind  and  he  calculates  they  need 
to  be  told  that  a  usurer  is  ‘one  who  lends  money  at  interest’.  Jonson’s  The 
New  Inn,  Marlowe’s  The  Jew  of  Malta,  and  Tourneur’s  (sic)  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy  appear  in  the  Swan  Theatre  Plays  series,  which  doubles  as  programme 
and  text.  This  is  a  worthwhile  project,  although  it  might  be  improved  by  a 
discussion  of  aspects  of  staging  each  play  at  the  Swan.  The  texts  are  supposed 
to  show  cuts  and  adaptations,  although  none  are  given  for  The  New  Inn.  This 
is  the  best  of  the  three,  as  Trussler  conducts  an  interesting  running  debate  with 
Anne  Barton,  which,  among  other  thoughtful  disagreements,  argues  that 
Jonson’s  characters  are  ‘confined  by  their  occupations  not  their  names’.  His 
confident  generalizing  about  the  period  can  become  tedious,  but  each 
commentary  contains  something  of  value,  and  the  volumes  are  attractively 
presented,  with  photographs  of  RSC  productions,  except  for  The  Revenger’s 
Tragedy.  For  Trussler  this  play  is  at  ‘the  very  “cusp”  of  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  England’,  while  The  Malcontent  marked  ‘a  sort  of  “cusp”  between 
.  .  .’  -  you  guessed  it.  Mr  Trussler’s  legs  getting  tired  late  in  the  season? 

Censorship  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  major  concern  for  bibliography 
and  Janet  Clare  provides  evidence  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  extent  of  political 
interference  in  published  play  texts  in  the  best  of  the  bunch  of  textually  oriented 
articles,  ‘  “Greater  Themes  for  Insurrection’s  Arguing”:  Political  Censorship 
of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Stage’  ( RES  169-83). 

The  debate  over  A.  Q.  Morton’s  statistical  method  for  distinguishing  between 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  playwrights  hotted  up  in  three  CHum  articles,  with 
Thomas  Merriam’s  ‘An  Investigation  of  Morton’s  Method’  (57-8)  defending 
Morton  from  M.  W.  A.  Smith’s  attack  (YW  66.243),  and  arguing  that  plays 
with  mixed  verse  and  prose  are  not  usable  as  a  single  genre  for  statistical 
purposes.  Smith  returns  to  the  attack  in  ‘Merriam’s  Applications  of  Morton’s 
Method:  A  Reply’  (59-60),  questioning  the  reliability  of  comparisons  between 
different  genres,  Smith’s  critique  being  based  on  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
departure  from  ‘natural  style’  in  verse,  as  verse  passages  reveal  a  greater 
variation  in  word  usage.  Smith’s  own  statistical  method  is  given  a  much  fuller 
airing  in  his  ‘ The  Revenger’s  Tragedy:  The  Derivation  and  Interpretation  of 
Statistical  Results  for  Resolving  Disputed  Authorship’  (21-56).  This  is  a  highly 
technical  but  fascinating  refutation  of  D.  J.  Lake’s  claims,  in  The  Canon  of 
Thomas  Middleton’s  Plays  (1975),  to  have  determined  beyond  doubt  the 
authorship  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy.  He  demonstrates  that  the  reliability 
of  the  results  of  such  authorship  studies  depends  on  the  scrupulousness  of  the 
statistical  techniques,  his  preference  being  for  ‘the  (non-parametric)  chi-square 
measure  of  homogeneity’.  This  method  applied  to  Lake’s  data  produces  less 
spectacular  but  more  dependable  results  which  still  enable  Smith  to  conclude 
that  the  1656  reference  to  Tourneur  as  author  ‘would  now  appear  only  to  have 
historical  significance’. 

Three  articles  on  Ben  Jonson  texts  conclude  the  survey,  the  most  significant 
being  Kevin  J.  Donovan’s  ‘The  Final  Quires  of  the  Jonson  Workes:  Headline 
Evidence’  (SB  106-20),  which  demonstrates  a  temporal  relation  and  possible 
concurrency  in  the  printing  of  the  final  quires  of  the  Workes  and  The  Surueyor, 
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by  Aaron  Rathborne,  enabling  Donovan  to  establish  print-house  negligence 
and  to  question  C.  H.  Herford  and  Percy  Simpson’s  faith  in  the  Folio  as  copy- 
text  for  several  of  the  masques.  Donovan  does  not  address  the  question  of  why 
Jonson  did  not  apparently  have  as  much  interest  in  the  accurate  printing  of 
the  masques.  Herford  and  Simpson  are  also  challenged  in  J.  K.  Bracken’s  ‘Ben 
Jonson’s  “y”  Spellings  in  the  Masque  of  Queens  Holograph’  (AEB  17-23). 
They  used  this  holograph  to  identify  authorial  proof  corrections  in  the  Folio, 
but  Bracken  shows  that  they  were  mistaken  in  claiming  that  Jonson  preferred 
ie  to  ‘y’  endings,  so  he  was  unlikely  to  have  been  responsible,  for  example, 
for  changes  made  to  the  Quarto  edition  of  Cynthia’s  Revels.  Robert  C.  Evans 
has  offered  an  update  of  David  McPherson’s  catalogue  (1974)  in  his  ‘Ben 
Jonson’s  Library  and  Marginalia:  New  Evidence  from  the  Folger  Collection’ 
(PQ  521-8),  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  his  ascription  to  Jonson  of  certain 
idiosyncratic  markings. 


2.  Theatre  History 

Several  of  this  year’s  contributors,  like  the  Porter  in  Macbeth,  urge  us  not 
to  pass  over  what  we  might  otherwise  neglect;  in  this  case,  the  audience:  we 
can  reconstruct  playhouses,  reassemble  players  and  playwrights,  recuperate  play 
texts,  but  we  still  won’t  have  repossessed  ‘the  Elizabethan  theatre’  until  we 
restore  to  its  auditorium  those  essential  collaborators  in  the  performance  act, 
the  playgoers.  Andrew  Gurr  makes  this  his  central  thesis  in  Playgoing  in 
Shakespeare’s  London-,  but  beyond  clamouring  ‘remember  the  audience’, 
‘remember  the  playgoer  makes  the  play,  too!’,  what  more  are  we  trying  to  find 
out  by  reconstituting  that  near-anonymous  gang  who  made,  on  Gurr’s 
reckoning,  fifty  million  visits  to  London’s  playhouses  between  1567  and  1642? 
The  evidence  Gurr  organizes  into  his  history  of  seventy-five  years  of  London 
playgoing  is  social  and  demographic:  he  looks  at  the  physical  circumstances 
of  performance  and  the  audience  behaviour  thereby  implied,  and  he  identifies 
the  social  groups  who  made  up  the  audience.  He  tries  to  re-establish  what  he 
terms  the  ‘mental  composition’  of  the  London  audience,  whether  learned  or 
ignorant,  sophisticated  or  naive,  aware  of  themselves  primarily  as  ‘auditors’ 
or  as  ‘spectators’.  Gurr  rejects  both  models  that  have  attempted  to  pin  down 
the  audience  to  one  or  other  social  profile,  and  in  a  long  final  chapter  beginning 
with  Tarlton’s  jests  and  ending  with  Shirley’s  citizen  comedy,  he  demonstrates 
that  the  plays  themselves,  either  responding  to  audience  taste  or  leading  it, 
document  a  constant  evolution  of  the  audience.  Gurr  is  dutiful  and  methodical 
but  rarely  engaging  here,  seldom  making  this  period  or  these  playgoers  come 
alive;  it’s  almost  as  though,  having  considered  his  own  remark  about  how  this 
book  grew  out  of  a  chapter  in  The  Shakespearean  Stage  (YW  51.161,  189), 
a  chapter  he  ‘always  felt .  .  .  said  either  too  little  or  too  much’,  he  now  realized 
he’d  committed  himself  to  one  alternative  when  he  should  have  taken  the  other. 

While  Gurr  sizes  up  the  audience  from  the  pit,  Dena  Goldberg  eyes  them 
across  the  footlights:  in  ‘  “By  Report”:  The  Spectator  as  Voyeur  in  Webster’s 
The  White  Devil ’  (ELR  67-84),  she  argues  that  the  audience  is  tangled  in  the 
same  web  of  espionage  and  entrapment,  confusion  by  rumour  and  mistaken 
visual  signal,  that  overwhelms  the  actors  in  the  tragedy.  The  audience  in  effect 
duplicates  the  spectator  role  played  universally  by  characters  on  the  stage,  with 
these  two  consequences:  the  whirligig  disorientations  they  suffer  teach  them 
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that  all  ‘information’  is  rendered  suspect  by  the  method  of  its  presentation 
while  -  a  political  point  -  their  alternative  roles  of  observer  and  participant 
force  them  to  judge  court  life  even  as  they  are  violently  purged  of  their 
fascination  of  the  great.  Jonathan  Haynes,  in  ‘The  Elizabethan  Audience  on 
Stage’  (TD  59-68),  thinks  it  was  the  playwrights  who  needed  to  keep  a  wary 
eye  on  the  audience,  for  when  the  illusion  of  the  play  was  threatened,  the  culprits 
were  invariably  the  audience  asserting  their  demands  from  the  pit  -  or  t  e 
stool  on  stage  -  rather  than  the  actor  stepping  out  of  his  role.  Haynes  arrives 
at  the  point  in  roundabout  fashion,  seeing  Jonson  devise  his  critical  Inductions 
‘as  a  skirmishing  weapon’  to  keep  stage-sitters  at  bay  while  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  developed  it  ‘as  a  vehicle  for  representing  the  wider  class  war  . 

In  Jacobean  Private  Theatre  Keith  Sturgess  begins  with  the  audience  not  just 
because,  he  ventures,  theatre-goers  are  ‘the  only  true  arbiters  .  .  .  ot  dramatic 
taste’  but  because  modern  audiences,  fleshed  on  Brecht  and  Artaud,  on  theatres 
both  Cruel  and  Absurd,  have  found  much  to  admire  and  more  to  identify  with 
in  the  ‘decadent’  drama  of  the  Jacobean  private  theatre.  Sturgess  usefully  places 
Jacobean  private  theatre  in  a  professional  as  well  as  a  sociological  context, 
surveying  the  playing  companies  as  well  as  their  audience  and  reconstructing 
from  Inigo  Jones’s  designs,  from  frontispieces,  and  from  visual  vignettes, 
models  of  the  Blackfriars  and  Cockpit/Phoenix.  Sturgess’s  real  interest  is  not 
the  audience  that  made  the  plays  but  the  plays  that  made,  and  continue  to 
remake,  the  audience,  and  in  major  essays  he  reassesses  three  from  the 
Blackfriars  -  The  Tempest, The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  The  Broken  Heart  -and 
two  from  the  Court  -Bartholomew  Fair  and  Coelum  Britannicum.  Vigorous, 
acute,  alert  to  politics  as  well  as  poetry,  Sturgess  places  these  plays  on  the  stage 
and  conducts  his  analysis  by  confronting  practical  playhouse  problems:  casting, 
costuming,  solving  scenic  difficulties  like  waxwork  mortuary  effects  or  ship¬ 
splitting  storms.  Always,  ‘stagecraft’  is  here  shorthand  for  the  complex 
transaction  in  these  plays  between  word  and  visual  image  that  realizes  the 
spectacular  both  to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  Sturgess  teaches  us  this  stagecraft, 
to  read  scenes  visually  as  well  as  verbally.  The  chapter  on  Malfi  is  terrific. 

Stage  images  are  Marion  Lomax’s  topic  too,  specifically  in  the  plays  by 
Shakespeare,  Heywood,  Webster,  Middleton,  and  Ford  that  date  from  1607-14, 
but  in  Stage  Images  and  Traditions  she  is  also  interested  in  the  cross-referencing 
of  visual  ideas  that  migrate  from  one  playwright  to  another,  so  she  casts  back 
even  further  than  the  mystery  plays,  to  the  Bible,  to  myth,  to  the  Greeks,  to 
show,  for  example,  how  Desdemona’s  handkerchief  with  its  strawberry 
embroidery  refines  Hieronimo’s  (and  York’s,  and  Orlando  s)  blood-stained 
napkin  while  Thaisa,  emerging  from  her  coffin,  ironically  recalls  Pandora  and 
her  box,  or  Portia  and  her  caskets.  Lomax  uses  ‘stage  image’  interchangeably 
for  the  images  we  see  -  spectacle,  procession,  tableau,  gesture,  choreography - 
and  for  the  images  we  hear  spoken  in  the  script,  so  her  analysis  has  a  bifocal 
quality:  one  moment  her  eyes  are  glued  to  the  stage,  the  next  buried  in  a  book, 
unpicking  some  metaphor  that  remains  unrealized  physically  and  so  must  fleet 
past  any  audience.  1  do  not  object  to  this  except  where  she  violates  the  experience 
of  the  plays  in  performance,  either  by  expecting  the  audience  to  anticipate  what’s 
coming  in  order  to  appreciate  what  they’re  looking  at  now,  or  by  making 
tendentious  connections,  or  by  grinding  the  play  to  a  halt  to  chew  over  a  single 
image.  Still,  the  bookish  approach  may  be  the  only  way  to  recuperate  visual 
ideas  we’ve  lost,  and  Lomax,  in  weaving  -  almost  always  deftly,  delicately- 
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between  verbal  and  visual  images  ultimately  makes  us  better  see-ers.  A  question 
she  ponders  -  how  did  the  players  manage  such  sophisticated  visual  effects?  - 
finds  one  answer  in  John  H.  Astington’s  ‘Counterweights  in  Elizabethan  Stage 
Machinery’  (77V  18-24).  He  thinks  counterweights  may  have  been  used  to 
operate  the  rising  trap  that  hoisted  The  Knight  in  the  Burning  Rock,  knight, 
rock  and  all,  into  view  for  its  1579  performance  at  Whitehall,  and  while  such 
technology  was  by  no  means  commonplace,  counterweighting  could  have  been 
used  in  the  public  playhouses,  most  logically  to  work  understage  traps. 

From  the  spectacular  to  the  slogging:  the  unglamorous  research  in  documents 
that  painstakingly  unearths  the  facts  on  which  theatre  history  stands.  Two 
volumes,  as  always  scrupulously  edited,  of  provincial  records  are  added  to  the 
REED  project  by  Audrey  Douglas  and  Peter  Greenfield  and  by  John  M. 
Wasson.  They  contain  no  earth-shattering  ‘finds’;  but  their  tedious  brief 
chronicles,  year  in,  year  out,  of  payments  to  the  waites,  to  the  carpenter  who 
mended  St  George’s  horse  and  dragon,  to  the  brewers  of  the  church  ale,  to 
the  players  of  Robin  Hood,  to  the  ubiquitous  blind  harpers  who  wandered  into 
town,  document  these  communities’  abiding  enthusiasm  for  being  entertained 
with  ‘passtymes’  that  ultimately  fall  into  disrepute.  These  records  yield  glimpses 
of  the  folk  who  mostly  eluded  Gurr:  the  drunkard  who  swore  he  could  outplay 
the  players  and  staggered  onto  the  stage  to  prove  it;  the  clown  who  peered  into 
hell-mouth  and  saw  not  devils  but  local  bigwigs;  the  Corpus  Christi  Christ  who 
performed  in  gloves.  In  London,  the  Revels  Account  books  document  the 
Stuarts’  prodigious  appetite  for  entertainment.  In  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Revels 
Accounts,  1603-1642  W.  R.  Streitberger  conducts  a  mini-tour  of  the  Revels 
Office  and  introduces  its  successive  masters  (Edmund  Tilney,  George  Buc  - 
he  sorts  out  when  exactly  Buc  took  over -Sir  John  Ashley,  Sir  Henry 
Herbert)  who  doubled  as  official  censor  and  chief  patron  of  the  performance 
arts.  These  accounts,  like  the  provincial  records,  are  mostly  routine:  payments 
for  candles  and  green  cloth,  packthread  and  cord.  But  there  is  much  to  muse 
upon:  payments  for  ‘Canvas  for  the  Boothes  and  other  neccies  for  a  play  called 
Bartholmewe  ffaire’.  In  Shakespeare’s  Playhouses  Herbert  Berry  collects  five 
previously  published  essays  on  the  Theatre,  Globe,  and  Blackfriars  to  which 
he  attaches  ‘A  New  Lawsuit  about  the  Globe’  that  reveals  more  about  the  history 
of  this  playhouse,  its  leasing  arrangements,  its  cost,  and  materials.  Clear¬ 
headedly,  and  with  an  urbanity  that  makes  the  prospect  of  being  indefinitely 
confined  to  the  Public  Records  Office  until  we  get  this  lawsuit  sorted  as 
appealing  as  a  holiday  in  Paris,  Berry  unravels  not  just  the  official  story  the 
complainants  are  swearing  to  but  the  subtextual  one,  which  tells  the  real  story, 
too. 

By  contrast,  the  real  story,  if  there  was  one,  is  just  as  obscure  in  S.  P. 
Cerasano’s  retelling  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  original.  ‘Edward  Alleyn’s  Early 
Years:  His  Life  and  Family’  ( N&Q  237-43)  says  so  little  about  Alleyn  that  it 
ought  to  fall  foul  of  the  Trades  Descriptions  Act.  To  include  Scott  McMillin’s 
The  Elizabethan  Theatre  and  ‘The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More’  here  is  not  to 
be  perverse  but  rather  to  foreground  his  argument:  Harl.  7368  resides  in  the 
BL  manuscripts  room;  it  is  a  ‘document’;  but  originally  it  was  intended  for 
a  stage,  and  it  is  as  a  ‘coherent  theatrical  document’  that  McMillin  interrogates 
More.  ‘What  kind  of  theatrical  manuscript  is  this?  how  would  it  have  been 
used  in  the  theatre?  how  large  a  company  does  it  require?  which  parts  can  be 
doubled?  what  kind  of  staging  does  it  imply?  why  did  the  play  have  to  be 
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revised?’  In  answering  these  questions,  he  makes  sense  of  (1)  this  vexing,  thrilling 
manuscript,  (2)  practical  working  relationships  in  the  Elizabethan  playhouse. 
By  sorting  out  the  patching  and  revision,  he  deduces  that  the  manuscript  ‘is 
a  promptbook  prepared  for  the  copying  of  actors’  parts  .  By  counting  lines 
and  speaking  parts  -  not  just  in  More  but  in  every  Elizabethan  public  theatre 
play  written  between  1580  and  1610 -he  establishes  criteria  for  dating  the  play 
and  assigning  it  to  its  company.  In  such  a  gripping  whodunnit,  it  would  be 
churlish  to  give  the  game  away  by  naming  names;  only  this:  McMillin  thinks 
Hand  D  probably  was  Shakespeare,  but  that  Hand  C  may  have  been  Hand 
D  too!  Such  identifications  are  really  secondary,  though,  in  this  witty,  engaging, 
generous  (because  he  frequently  points  out  topics  needing  to  be  researched) 
investigation,  whose  biggest  contribution  is  that  it  uses  the  puzzles  of  this 
manuscript  to  elucidate  the  practical  business  of  putting  on  plays  in  the 
Elizabethan  playhouse.  His  chapter  on  staging  ought  to  encourage  Leslie 
Thomson  to  rethink  ‘“On  ye  walls’’:  The  Staging  of  Hengist,  King  of  Kent, 
V.ii’  {MRDE  3. 165-76),  for  where  McMillin  trusts  the  text  to  imply  the  staging, 
Thomson  is  sceptical  that  Vortiger  and  Horsus  could  come  to  the  spectacular 
deaths  on  the  castle  walls  that  Middleton’s  script  requires  not  just  because  the 
upperstage  acting  area  was  too  small  and  unused  for  vigorous  action  but  because 
‘the  dialogue  and  action  of  the  scene  do  not  support  this  staging’.  He  suggests 
‘emending  the  anomalous  evidence’,  and  proceeds  to  do  so  in  a  reading  of  the 
scene  I  find  confused  and  unconvincing. 

To  finish:  C.  A.  Gibson’s  ‘Another  Shot  in  the  War  of  the  Theatres  (1630)’ 
(N&Q  308-9)  is  merely  a  bird  bolt,  noting  that  Thomas  Randolph’s  brother- 
in-law  wrote  a  poem  celebrating  his  life  and  work  that  alludes  to  the  war  and 
satirizes  his  rivals  at  the  Blackfriars,  Davenant  and  Carew.  John  H.  Astingon, 
in  ‘The  King  and  Queenes  Entertainement  at  Richmond’  ( REEDN  12-18),  sees 
the  interior  of  the  palace  at  Richmond  -  where  he  thinks  it  likely  that  the 
entertainment  was  performed  -  as  entirely  appropriate  to  this  masque  in  which 
the  six-year-old  Prince  Charles  played  that  legendary  representative  of  Britain’s 
heroic  past,  Britomart,  for  the  palace  was  lined  with  figures  of  Brute,  Rufus, 
Hengist,  Arthur,  Richard  through  to  Henry  VII,  showing  the  ‘continuity  of 
the  heroic  past  with  the  Tudor  present’  such  that  ‘the  "show"  of  "Kings"  ’ 
enclosed  the  performing  area.  Laurie  E.  Maguire,  overviewing  ‘The  Swan’s 
First  Season’  (77V 101-7),  asks  us  to  re-imagine  an  Elizabethan  stage  we  don’t 
have  by  seeing  plays  at  the  Swan  performed  in  approximate  Elizabethan 
conditions  where  ‘all  the  auditorium  is  a  stage  and  all  the  men  and  women 
impromptu  players’.  The  Swan  is  not  a  purist’s  mock-up  vide  de  Witt,  but  for 
Maguire  it  re-establishes  the  essential  audience-stage  contract  of  Shakespeare’s 
playhouse,  making  theatre  once  again  a  participation,  not  a  spectator  sport, 
where  the  audience’s  proximity  to  the  action  makes  them  collaborate  in  it;  where 
the  use  of  balconies,  aisles,  audience  space,  and  stage  blurs  the  bounds  of  the 
playing  area  and  brings  art  into  relationship  with  life;  and  where,  perhaps  best 
of  all,  the  absence  of  most  scenery  makes  the  actor’s  body  the  most  expressive 
communicator  and  re-establishes  a  theatre  of  words.  For  an  uncontentious 
introduction  (except  that  once  again  that  old  jade  about  The  Isle  of  Dogs  closing 
the  playhouses  is  trotted  out:  William  Ingram  proved  conclusively  with 
documents  that  it  can’t  have  {YW  59.168))  students  can  be  directed  to  Peter 
Thomson’s  ‘Playhouses  and  Players  in  the  Time  of  Shakespeare’,  in  The 
Cambridge  Companion  to  Shakespeare  Studies  edited  by  Stanley  Wells. 
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3.  Criticism 

(a)  General 

Nancy  Klein  Maguire’s  collection  Renaissance  Tragicomedy  consists  of  new 
pieces  by  different  authors,  but  the  book  gains  an  attractive  homogeneity  from 
the  common  origin  of  the  papers  in  two  1983  conference  sessions  on 
tragicomedy,  and  the  circulation  of  pre-publication  drafts  among  the  writers. 
Maguire’s  introduction  to  the  collection  suggests  its  ambitious  nature:  to 
re-examine  generic  assumptions  about  tragicomedy  and  to  consider  its  particular 
significances  in  the  political  context  of  seventeenth-century  Europe.  The  eleven 
essays  range  widely  in  subject  matter  and  critical  sophistication.  The  Renaissance 
drama  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain  is  discussed  as  well  as  that  of  England. 
Shakespeare  and  Fletcher  are  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the  native  theatre, 
and  in  several  essays  their  dramaturgies  are  specifically  contrasted.  Verna 
Foster’s  ‘Ford’s  Experiments  in  Tragicomedy:  Shakespearean  and  Fletcherian 
Dramaturgies’  convincingly  demonstrates  Ford’s  awareness  of  these  as  two 
complementary  conceptions  of  tragicomedy;  William  Proctor  Williams’s  ‘NOT 
Flornpipes  and  Funerals:  Fletcherian  Tragicomedy’,  in  its  assertion  of  the 
‘dogged’  Jacobean  belief  in  cosmic  order  and  the  ‘naturalness’  of  the  way  that 
Fletcherian  tragicomedy  arose  in  the  first  decade  of  James  I’s  reign,  seems 
theoretically  naive  against  Walter  Cohen’s  arguments  (in  ‘The  Politics  of  Golden 
Age  Tragicomedy’)  for  the  social  grounding  of  the  tragicomedy  of  Golden  Age 
Spain  as  a  reflection  of  a  society  harmonious  because  capitalism  was  weak  and 
the  forces  of  Church  and  monarchy  strong.  Almost  all  of  the  contributors 
recognize  the  affiliation  between  tragicomedy  and  royalism;  in  Cohen’s  words, 
it  is  a  genre  which  ‘favors  a  resolution  that  reasserts  and  reestablishes  the 
legitimacy  of  traditional  hierarchies’.  Particularly  interesting  in  this  connection 
are  the  two  final  essays,  Lois  Potter’s  well-documented  ‘  “True  Tragicomedies” 
of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Commonwealth’  and  Maguire’s  own  ‘The  “Whole 
Truth”  of  Restoration  Tragicomedy’  which  discuss  the  accommodations 
achieved  in  the  ideology  of  the  genre  in  dramatic  pieces  written  after  the 
execution  of  the  King. 

Robert  Fricker’s  third  volume  of  Das  altere  englische  Schauspiel  treats  Jonson, 
Chapman,  Marston,  Tourneur,  Webster,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Ford,  James  Shirley,  and  Richard  Brome.  The  work  is  designed 
primarily  for  the  general  reader  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  these 
playwrights.  The  analyses  of  the  plays  are  lucid  and  competent,  and  Fricker 
reveals  a  fine  eye  for  highlighting  the  most  relevant  critical  issues.  His  final 
chapter  provides  a  useful  survey  of  the  main  developments  within  the  drama 
of  the  period.  [E.A.M.] 

In  genre-based  criticism,  tragedy  has  attracted  far  more  attention  than 
comedy.  By  far  the  most  provocative  and  stylish  book  in  this  area  remains  J. 
W.  Lever’s  Tragedy  of  State,  reissued  with  a  new  introduction  by  Jonathan 
Dollimore  stressing  the  currency  of  Lever’s  notion  of  Jacobean  drama  as 
‘radically  engaged  with  contemporary  political  issues’,  a  view  more  unusual 
in  1971,  when  the  book  first  appeared,  than  now.  In  contrast  with  Lever,  both 
T.  F.  Wharton,  in  Moral  Experiment  in  Jacobean  Drama,  and  Peter  Mercer, 
in  ‘Hamlet’  and  the  Acting  of  Revenge,  look  traditional.  Claiming  a  new 
approach,  Wharton  deals  with  a  small  number  of  familiar  plays  chosen  to 
illustrate  the  view  that  Jacobean  drama,  with  the  exception  of  most  of 
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Shakespeare,  is  ‘an  experiment  in  moral  anarchy’,  but  this  is  not  a  particularly 
novel  thesis.  Although  it  provides  acceptable  readings  of  plays  like  The 
Revenger’s  Tragedy  as  forms  of  anarchic  game  by  means  of  which  the  ‘new 
uncertainties’  of  the  Jacobean  period  could  be  expressed,  in  Wharton’s 
formulation  it  begs  more  questions  than  it  answers.  If  such  a  drama  was  new 
in  this  period  (and  Wharton  says  nothing  of  ‘disguised  ruler’  plays  before  The 
Malcontent  and  Measure  for  Measure),  then  surely  we  need  to  know  why. 
Wharton  is  dismissive  of  moralistic  readings  of  The  Revenger’s  Tragedy  or 
Webster’s  plays,  but  does  not  provide  any  convincing  aesthetic  to  support  his 
conception  of  moral  experiment  per  se  as  the  formal  principle  of  these  particular 
plays.  He  is  less  adventurous  than  the  drama  he  admires;  all  the  plays  discussed 
are  safe  choices  for  a  student-directed  book.  But  what  about  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  arguably  the  most  morally  experimental  of  all,  whose  work  is  never 
even  mentioned?  Peter  Mercer  is  concerned  with  the  differences  between 
Shakespeare’s  play  and  earlier  Senecan-based  revenge  tragedies,  particularly 
The  Spanish  Tragedy  and  Antonio’s  Revenge.  His  book  is  a  leisurely  account 
of  four  revenge  tragedies  written  with  a  curious  critical  innocence.  It  makes 
no  reference  at  all  to  current  debate  on  ways  of  reading  Renaissance  texts  and 
little  to  other  recent  scholarship;  Antonio’s  Revenge  is  tacitly  assumed  to  be 
prior  to  Hamlet,  and  the  nature  of  the  text  of  Hamlet  is  never  discussed.  The 
choice  of  texts  for  inclusion  seems  arbitrary,  and  the  perfunctory  appendix, 
noticing  briefly  a  few  revenge  plays  he  hasn’t  mentioned  earlier  ( Hoffman  and 
Titus  Andronicus,  for  instance)  doesn’t  help  to  justify  his  procedure.  That  he 
interprets  these  plays  in  the  light  of  a  twentieth-century  psychological  ‘set’  means 
that  he  sometimes  finds  it  ‘strange’  or  ‘curious’  that  the  characters  do  not  react 
to  one  another  as  he  himself  does;  ‘strangely’  the  Ghost  does  not  notice  that 
Hamlet’s  imagery  is  ‘wholly  unrelated  to  the  strenuous  rhetoric  of  blood’ 
required  for  the  action  of  revenge,  but  Mercer  does  not  question  his  own 
understanding  of  Shakespeare’s  rhetoric.  The  book  is  often  elegantly  written 
and  does  now  and  again  make  one  look  anew  at  the  plays;  but  it  could  do  with 
sharpening  up. 

Many  of  these  texts  are  discussed  by  Phoebe  Spinrad  in  The  Summons  of 
Death  on  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Stage.  Here  she  surveys  plays  from 
Everyman  to  what  she  calls  the  ‘new  wave’  drama  of  Ford  and  the  Carolines, 
in  order  to  trace  the  persistence  of  medieval  patterns  of  thought  about  death, 
originating  in  the  culture  of  a  religious  society  but  enduring  in  modified  forms 
in  a  secular  drama.  This  is  based  on  innocently  liberal-humanist  assumptions 
about  the  function  of  great  tragedy  as  part  of  a  ‘quest  for  universality’,  and 
it  neglects  to  attend  to  the  relative  social  and  historical  status  of  dramatic 
conventions  in  the  texts  discussed.  Spinrad  does  not  consider  the  possibility 
that  the  moral  concern  over  ‘good’  and  ‘bad’  deaths  which  she  singles  out  as 
central  to  medieval  drama  might  not  have  been  so  prominent  or  retained  the 
same  significance  in  the  tragedy  of  a  later  age,  and  never  hesitates  to  describe 
what  medieval  or  Elizabethan  audiences  ‘would  undoubtedly  have  seen’  in  the 
deaths  that  took  place  on  their  stages.  Spinrad’s  jocular  style  sorts  oddly  with 
her  subject,  and  her  fondness  for  what  she  calls  ‘our  old  friend  Drery  Death’ 
becomes  irritating. 

A  distinctly  more  historically  alert  book  is  John  Loftis’s  Renaissance  Drama 
in  England  and  Spain.  The  title  seems  misleadingly  broad,  especially  in  the 
comparison  it  seems  to  invite  with  Walter  Cohen’s  ambitious  Drama  of  a  Nation: 
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Public  Theater  in  Renaissance  England  and  Spain  ( YW 66.248-9).  But  Loftis’s 
subtitle  makes  it  clear  that  his  intentions  are  much  more  modest,  confined  in 
fact  to  a  comparative  treatment  of  selected  groups  of  Spanish  and  English  plays 
arranged  chronologically  according  to  their  presentation  of  significant  aspects 
of  and  events  in  Anglo-Spanish  relations  between  Henry  VIII’s  secession  from 
Rome  and  the  Spanish  victories  in  the  Netherlands  in  1625.  Although  Loftis 
reminds  us  that  history  is  ‘culture-bound’,  his  discussion  of  much  potentially 
interesting  comparative  material  is  often  limited  by  a  rather  rigid  concentration 
on  matters  of  historical  accuracy.  The  political  history  is  presented  in  some 
detail,  and  the  comparative  accounts  are  often  revealing.  The  discussions  of 
Spanish  plays  connected  with  Prince  Charles’s  projected  Spanish  marriage,  and 
with  the  Catholic/Protestant  struggles  over  the  Palatinate  are  especially 
fascinating.  However,  readers  following  Cohen  and  looking  for  a  theoretically 
sophisticated  treatment  of  literary  texts  and  the  ideologies  of  Anglo-Spanish 
relations  will  not  find  it. 

There  are  two  books  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  specific  groups  on  the 
Renaissance  stage:  N.  J.  Rigaud’s  Femme  mythifiee,  femme  de  raison:  La  Veuve 
dans  la  comedie  anglaise  au  temps  de  Shakespeare  1600-1625  and  Anthony 
Gerard  Barthelemy’s  Black  Face,  Maligned  Race:  The  Representation  of  Blacks 
in  English  Drama  from  Shakespeare  to  Southerne.  Rigaud’s  lively  and  detailed 
study  discusses  widows  in  over  thirty  comedies  and  shows  how  different  is  the 
image  of  this  figure  in  comedy  from  in  tragedy.  The  comic  widow  is 
predominantly  rich,  independent,  and  generous;  she  is  a  model  of  rationality 
and  self-control,  able  to  deploy  both  her  money  and  her  sexuality  wisely,  often 
to  the  benefit,  both  financial  and  moral,  of  a  younger  man  whom  she  is  able 
to  reclaim  from  dissolution.  Rigaud  briefly  situates  the  widow  in  a  socio- 
historical  context,  but  neither  this  nor  feminist  theory  is  her  real  interest,  and 
she  is  more  concerned  with  the  relationship  of  the  figure  to  various  myths  and 
archetypes  such  as  the  return  of  Astraea  and  the  Golden  Age,  the  Story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  and  the  image  of  the  Earth  Mother.  Barthelemy’s  book  is  rather 
disappointingly  bland,  with  very  little  of  the  socio-economic  or  historical  context 
that  would  have  rendered  a  survey  of  this  kind  valuable.  The  chapter  on  black 
characters  in  masques  and  city  pageants,  for  instance,  would  have  benefited 
greatly  from  some  account  of  the  part  played  by  colonialist  enterprise  in  British 
economics  at  this  time.  The  comparisons  of  Elizabethan  plays  with  Restoration 
adaptations  (Titus  Andronicus  and  Dekker’s  Lust’s  Dominion)  are  interesting, 
but  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  about  the  nature  of  the  changes  made. 

A  final  miscellaneous  item  among  the  books  is  E.  A.  J.  Honigmann’s  John 
Weever.  This  wildly  expensive  little  book  is  the  first  detailed  biography  of 
Weever,  a  minor  poet,  author  of  Funeral  Monuments,  and  associate  of 
Shakespeare  and  Jonson  for  a  few  years  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Honigmann 
identifies  him  as  the  object  of  dramatic  satire  by  Dekker  (as  Asinius  Bubo  in 
Satiromastix ),  Marston  (as  Simplicius  Faber  in  What  You  Will),  and  Jonson 
(Signior  Whiff  in  Everyman  out  of  His  Humour),  on  account  of  his  small  size 
and  fondness  for  tobacco.  Inevitably  much  of  what  Honigmann  has  to  say  about 
Weever’s  connections  with  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  is  conjectural,  but  none 
the  less  it  helps  substantiate  our  sense  of  the  interconnectedness  of  literary  life 
in  London  at  this  time.  The  annotations  to  the  Epigrammes  (which  are  not 
always  very  clearly  printed)  provide  biographical  information  and  conjectures 
relating  to  Weever’s  circle  at  Cambridge  in  the  1590s. 
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Of  the  review  and  review-type  articles  this  year  two  take  a  special  interest 
in  critical  works  ‘which  are  self-conscious  about  their  own  modes  of  proceeding’, 
as  Jean  E.  Howard,  in  her  ‘Recent  Studies  in  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Drama’ 
(SEL  321-79),  puts  it.  Edward  Pechter,  in  ‘The  New  Historicism  and  Its 
Discontents:  Politicizing  Renaissance  Drama’  ( PMLA  292-303),  mounts  an 
attack  on  new  historicism  as  a  critical  practice  which  privileges  the  cultural  text 
over  the  literary  text  despite  its  claims  to  see  literary  and  cultural  knowledge 
as  interanimating  processes.  He  finds  Stephen  Greenblatt’s  The  Forms  of  Power 
(FIE 64. 167, 172)  guilty  of  contradictions  of  this  nature,  although  he  sees  much 
to  admire  in  Greenblatt’s  energy.  However  Fredric  Jameson  in  The  Political 
Unconscious:  Narrative  as  a  Socially  Symbolic  Act  ( YW  62.10)  is  accused  of 
reviving  ‘old-style  political  allegorization’  out  of  phase  with  the  thinking  of 
new  historicists  generally.  Pechter’s  essay  culminates  in  polemic  which  seems 
irritable  rather  than  well  founded  but  does  recall  the  kinds  of  objections  Howard 
among  others  has  voiced  about  this  trend  recently.  Clifford  Davidson’s 
‘Renaissance  Plays  and  Their  Contexts:  A  Review  Article’  ( MRDE  3.245-53) 
reviews  only  the  articles  in  RenD  10-12  (1979-81);  he  notes  as  potentially  fruitful 
trends  the  study  of  imagery  informed  both  by  an  awareness  of  rhetorical 
techniques  and  a  sense  of  the  relation  between  verbal  and  visual  images,  of 
iconography  and  visual  display,  and  of  conditions  of  performance. 

This  latter  area  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Janet  Clare,  ‘  “Greater  Themes 
for  Insurrection’s  Arguing”:  Political  Censorship  of  the  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  Stage’  (RES  169-83),  which  needs  to  make  no  large  claims  for  the 
socio-historical  importance  of  its  subject,  and  devotes  itself  to  close  careful 
reading  of  passages  from  a  handful  of  history  plays,  including  Sir  Thomas  More 
and  the  various  texts  of  2  and  3  Henry  VI  and  1  and  2  Henry  IV  to  show  how 
the  operations  of  censorship  bore  on  what  was  published  in  Shakespeare’s 
lifetime.  The  nature  of  this  censorship  reflects  the  attitudes  of  the  censor;  when 
George  Buc  took  over  from  Edmund  Tilney,  officially  in  1610  but  in  fact  some 
years  earlier,  there  was  not  only  a  more  relaxed  attitude,  but  a  shift  of  focus, 
and  the  topic  of  popular  rebellion,  which  had  proved  especially  sensitive  in 
the  plays  mentioned,  was  of  less  interest  to  the  censor  than  foreign  affairs. 
Hence,  Clare  thinks,  Shakespeare  was  able  to  provide  a  fuller  and  more 
convincing  account  of  the  causes  of  insurrection  in  Coriolanus  than  had  been 
possible  ten  or  fifteen  years  earlier. 

Literary  response  to  social  change  constitutes  the  theme  of  several  articles, 
two  of  which  come  from  RenD  for  1986  (1987  was  not  available  at  the  time 
of  writing),  a  volume  with  the  title  ‘Renaissance  Drama  and  Cultural  Change’. 
G.  K.  Hunter’s  ‘The  Beginnings  of  Elizabethan  Drama:  Revolution  and 
Continuity’  (RenD  1 7.29—52)  discusses  the  influence  of  the  University  Wits  on 
drama  and  argues  that  although  they  sought  to  change  the  conditions  of 
playwriting,  through  their  humanist  learning  and  perception  of  the  individual 
voice  as  a  powerful  and  justified  medium  of  utterance,  they  were  not  altogether 
successful;  Marlowe’s  influence  operated  through  style  rather  than  beliefs,  and 
even  if  plays  that  presented  an  ‘analytic  and  political  view  of  the  historical 
process’  did  achieve  some  popularity  on  the  stage,  Shakespeare  at  the  end  of 
his  career  returned  to  the  ‘jigging  veins’  of  Gower  and  old-style  drama.  Jonathan 
Dollimore’s  ‘Subjectivity,  Sexuality,  and  Transgression:  The  Jacobean 
Connection’  (RenD  17.53-81)  returns  to  favourite  topics  and  texts,  arguing 
(as  usual)  for  the  cultural  significance  of  deviancy.  He  distinguishes  two  forms 
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of  transgression,  ‘humanist  transgression’,  whereby  defying  a  repressive  social 
order  constitutes  a  means  of  being  true  to  the  essential  inner  self,  and 
‘transgressive  reinscription’,  which  finds  its  expression  through  the  inversion 
or  perversion  of  existing  social  categories  and  structures  which  humanist 
transgression  seeks  to  transcend.  The  earlier  part  of  the  article  deals  with  texts 
like  Doctor  Faustus  and  rogue  literature  which  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
transgression  and  deviancy  to  the  social  order,  which  legitimates  itself  through 
demonizing  deviancy;  the  second  and  larger  part  deals  with  texts  ( The  Roaring 
Girl,  Haec  Vir ,  Love’s  Cure,  and  The  Maid’s  Tragedy)  which  have  now  become 
standard  sources  in  all  cultural  materialist  accounts  of  deviancy.  He  concludes 
(not  very  surprisingly)  that  the  transvestite  challenge  to  accepted  models  of 
masculinity  and  sexual  difference  is  a  form  of  transgressive  inversion  and  re¬ 
inscription,  and  not  humanist  transcendence.  Carolyn  Prager’s  ‘  “If  I  be  Devil”: 
English  Renaissance  Response  to  the  Proverbial  and  Ecumenical  Ethiopian’ 
(JMRS  257-79)  is  a  scholarly  and  closely  documented  account  of  the  changing 
significance  of  the  proverb  about  the  impossibility  of  washing  an  Ethiope  white 
as  it  occurs  in  drama.  She  traces  its  history  back  to  Aesop,  and  demonstrates 
through  medieval  and  Elizabethan  usages  how  the  derogatory  meanings  of 
blackness  are  intensified  through  the  influence  of  Calvinist  theology.  The  White 
Devil  emerges  as  a  particularly  important  text  here,  since  before  this  play  the 
‘sunburnt  proverb’  had  rarely  referred  to  dramatically  realized  Africans,  except 
incidentally,  and  at  the  same  time,  Prager  feels,  Webster  ‘dimly  intuits’  the 
psychological  effects  ‘of  captivity,  servitude,  or  estrangement  upon  the  displaced 
African’.  Barthelemy’s  rather  bland  book  could  have  benefited  from  something 
of  Prager’s  sharper  and  more  analytic  approach. 

Issues  of  gender  continue  to  exert  a  strong  fascination  for  students  of 
Renaissance  drama.  Three  articles  this  year  are  devoted  to  the  popular  subject 
of  the  boy  actor:  Peter  Hyland,  ‘‘‘A  Kind  of  Woman”:  The  Elizabethan  Boy- 
Actor  and  the  Kabuki  Onnagata’  (ThR  1-8);  Phyllis  Rackin,  ‘Androgyny, 
Mimesis,  and  the  Marriage  of  the  Boy  Heroine  on  the  English  Renaissance  Stage’ 
(PMLA  29-41);  and  Kathleen  McLuskie,  ‘The  Act,  the  Role,  and  the  Actor: 
Boy  Actresses  on  the  Elizabethan  Stage’  (NTQ  120-30).  Hyland’s  is  the  briefest 
of  these,  almost  N&Q  material.  On  the  basis  of  minimal  evidence,  he  considers 
that  some  of  the  actors  who  played  major  female  roles  were  not  boys  at  all 
but  mature  men,  and  suggests  that  this  might  have  been  done  in  the  formal 
manner  of  the  Kabuki  onnagata,  a  male  actor  who  devotes  his  whole  career 
to  the  playing  of  female  roles.  Rackin’s  article  is  a  socio-historical  view  of  the 
Renaissance  as  a  ‘liminal  moment  when  gender  definitions  were  open  to  play’, 
and  she  sees  as  poised  on  this  unstable  threshold  five  plays  which  centralize 
the  problematics  of  gender:  Lyly’s  Gallathea,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  As  You 
Like  It,  Twelfth  Night,  and  Epicoene.  She  finds  a  connection  between  the  values 
assigned  to  marriage  and  to  androgyny,  and  in  all  these  plays  the  relation 
between  art  and  life  forms  a  homology  with  that  of  gender  and  sex.  Rackin’s 
methodology  leads  her  to  construct  knowing  patterns  and  sweeping 
generalizations  which,  unsupported,  remain  in  the  realm  of  hypothesis.  Kathleen 
McLuskie  writes  more  cautiously  and  convincingly  of  the  problems  of  reading 
aright  the  significance  of  boy  actors  on  the  Elizabethan  stage.  The  category 
‘woman’  is  sometimes  treated  as  fixed  and  conventional,  and  the  relationship 
between  the  male  actor  and  many  female  roles  (Ursula  the  pig  woman  in 
Bartholomew  Fair,  for  instance,  or  the  Duchess  of  Malfi)  is  stable  and  not  open 
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to  question.  Elsewhere  a  metatheatrical  awareness  of  the  player  s  true  sex 
called  for,  even  though,  as  in  Shakespeare’s  comedies,  it  actually  reveals  that 
for  these  roles  their  characters  as  women  ‘are  seen  as  something  essential  and 
internal  and  not  a  simple  result  of  their  clothes’.  It  is  the  range  of  images  of 
women  available  to  the  audience  which  is  always  the  decisive  factor  behind 
all  the  historically  differing  notions  of  femininity  of  Shakespeare  s  fema  e 
characters,  from  Jacobean  times  to  present-day  ‘feminist  portrayals  like  those 
of  Glenda  Jackson  or  Helen  Mirren.  In  its  aim  to  remind  us  of  the  complex 
construction  and  historical  specificity’  of  Elizabethan  drama  McLuskie  s  article 

is  a  timely  caveat.  .  ..  ,  .  . 

Gender  is  central  in  a  different  way  to  Katharine  Eisaman  Maus  s  important 
article  ‘Horns  of  Dilemma:  Jealousy,  Gender,  and  Spectatorship  in  English 
Renaissance  Drama’  {ELH  561-83).  Maus  asks  why  cuckoldry  is  such  a  constant 
and  important  theme  in  this  drama;  she  suggests  an  answer  and  then  argues 
a  case  for  it  through  a  great  many  readings  of  texts  both  dramatic  and  non- 
dramatics  which  are  informed  by  recent  historicist  criticism  and  a  theoretical 
perspective  drawn  from  Freudian  psychoanalysis.  Her  explanation  is  that  t  e 
dynamics  of  sexual  jealousy  provides  a  complex  analogy  to  theatrica 
performance  and  response  in  a  culture  that  tends  to  conceive  of  theatrica 
experience  in  erotic  terms,  and  of  certain  sexual  experiences  as  highly  theatrical 
in  character’.  The  question  why  the  culture  of  the  English  Renaissance  in 
particular  should  have  entertained  this  conception  of  the  relationship  between 
theatrical  and  erotic  experience  is  not  directly  addressed,  but  this  apart,  the 
article  is  intensely  fascinating  and  suggestive,  and  offers  not  only  insights  into 
the  representations  of  male  jealousy  in  plays  like  The  Winters  Tale,  Bussy 
D’Ambois,  and  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  but  also  a  model  for  the  role 
of  the  (masculine)  audience.  The  jealous  male  in  these  plays  is  himself  a  figure 
for  the  spectator  ‘at  his  most  agonisingly  involved  and  his  most  scandalously 
marginalized’. 

Two  articles  examine  the  drama  in  a  context  of  comparative  literary  studies. 
R.  LePage’s  ‘A  Study  in  Dramatic  Transposition  and  Invention:  Della  Porta’s 
La  Sorella,  Rotrou’s  La  Soeur,  and  Middleton’s  No  Wit,  No  Help  Like  a 
Woman’s’  ( CLS  335-50)  is  the  shorter  and  more  narrowly  focused,  a 
straightforward  comparative  examination  of  three  related  plays,  all  derived  from 
Plautine  sources  via  commedia  erudita.  Rotrou’s  play  is  a  source  for  Middleton 
and  Della  Porta,  and  all  three  offer  comment  relative  to  their  social  and 
theatrical  conventions  on  current  codes  of  sexual  and  marital  behaviour. 


D.  A.  Beecher’s  ‘Intriguers  and  Tricksters:  The  Manifestations  of  an  Archetype 
in  the  Comedy  of  the  Renaissance’  ( RLC  5-29)  is  a  wide-ranging  and  analytic 
article  tracing  the  historical  development  of  an  archetypal  figure  present  in 
various  mythologies  and  his  significance  in  the  drama  of  France  and  Italy  as 
well  as  that  of  England.  Beecher  writes  interestingly  on  the  structural  variants 
in  a  play  that  contribute  to  the  recovery  of  the  trickster  from  classical  plays 
and  his  rehabilitation  in  the  Renaissance,  where  he  not  only  serves  his  traditional 
function  as  archetypal  embodiment  of  the  human  impulse  to  play,  but  also 
is  developed  as  an  internal  agent  of  plotting  and  as  satirist,  leveller,  and  exposer 
of  folly.  English  Renaissance  drama  is  again  seen  as  occupying  a  liminal  position, 
and  the  trickster/intriguer  as  the  focus  of  a  transition,  from  ‘carnival  romance’ 
to  ‘knavish  materialism’. 

There  are  two  miscellaneous  short  articles  to  be  mentioned.  R.  S.  White  in 
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Functions  of  Poems  and  Songs  in  Elizabethan  Romance  and  Romantic 
Comedy  ( ES  392-405)  relates  the  songs  in  plays  like  Endimion  and  As  You 
Like  It  to  the  songs  inserted  into  the  narrative  sequence  of  romances 
(Gascoigne’s  The  Adventures  of  Master  F.  J.,  Arcadia,  and  Rosalynde),  but 
has  rather  less  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  songs  in  their  dramatic  context 
than  had  W.  H.  Auden  in  his  essay  on  ‘Music  in  Shakespeare’  in  The  Dyer’s 
Hand  (1963).  Clifford  Davidson’s  ‘Iconography  and  Some  Problems  of 
Terminology  in  the  Study  of  Drama  and  Theater  in  the  Renaissance’  ( RORD 
7-14)  briefly  examines  the  appropriateness  to  theatre  of  various  terms  derived 
from  art  history,  as  used  in  recent  studies  of  Renaissance  stage  spectacle.  He 
warns  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  ‘icon’,  which  bears  connotations  from 
sacred  art  where  it  relates  to  a  religious  connection  between  a  representation 
and  its  prototype;  he  accepts  ‘iconography’  but  urges  that  students  of  theatrical 
images  seek  always  to  combine  formalistic  interpretation  with  an  awareness 
of  historical  specificity. 

Finally,  there  are  four  reference  works  designed  to  assist  in  various  areas 
of  Renaissance  drama  scholarship.  Lisa  Cronin,  in  ‘Professional  Productions 
in  the  British  Isles  since  1880  of  Plays  by  Tudor  and  Early  Stuart  Dramatists 
(excluding  Shakespeare):  A  Checklist’  ( RDN1  supplement)  gives  an  alphabetical 
play-by-play  list  of  productions,  including,  despite  her  title,  some  by  amateurs, 
with  details  of  company,  director,  venue,  date,  and  where  possible  reviews. 
Mark  J.  Lidman  provides  an  update  of  the  four-volume  reference  work  by 
Terence  P.  Logan  and  Denzell  Smith,  published  in  the  1970s,  Studies  in 
Jacobean  Drama,  divided  into  twelve  sections,  eleven  on  individual  writers, 
and  one  general.  This  is  convenient  enough  for  those  concerned  with  these  eleven 
writers,  but  unhelpful  for  those  working  on  others  or  on  anonymous  texts.  The 
lack  of  a  section  on  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  is  a  grave  desideratum.  Two  volumes 
of  DLB,  both  edited  by  Fredson  Bowers,  have  appeared,  on  Elizabethan,  and 
on  Jacobean  and  Caroline  dramatists.  The  level  of  scholarship  represented  by 
these  volumes  is  high;  all  the  individual  articles  are  by  specialists,  and  they  take 
account  of  recent  research.  Yet  they  fall  a  little  between  two  stools,  aiming 
to  succeed  as  works  of  scholarly  reference  and  to  attract  a  popular  market, 
with  their  copious  illustrations  and  smart  format,  and  there  are  certain  annoying 
omissions  and  anomalies:  for  instance  the  bibliographies  are  often  short,  and 
anonymous  plays  are  not  consistently  treated.  In  Elizabethan  Dramatists,  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  gets  a  short  section  to  itself,  but  A  Warning  for  Fair  Women 
isn’t  mentioned  anywhere  in  the  volume,  and  there  isn’t  any  index  apart  from 
a  cumulative  one  to  all  the  previous  volumes  in  the  series.  Elizabethan  Dramatists 
has  useful  appendixes  on  general  topics  such  as  ‘The  Theatre  in  Shakespeare’s 
Time’  (by  Andrew  Gurr),  ‘The  Publication  of  English  Renaissance  Plays’  (by 
Fredson  Bowers),  and  ‘Sources  for  the  Study  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  Drama’  (by 
A.  Tricomi),  and  presumably  users  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  Dramatists  are 
intended  to  refer  back  to  these,  since  nothing  equivalent  is  provided  in  this 
volume.  But  these  are  minor  complaints,  and  the  publishers  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  prompt  and  elegant  appearance  of  this  series. 

(b)  Marlowe 

From  the  jumbled  stack  of  typescript  drafts  left  by  William  Empson,  John 
Henry  Jones  has  deduced  Faustus  and  the  Censor,  a  characteristically  zestful 
piece  of  intricate  argufying.  Nothing  was  so  likely  to  arouse  Empson’s  generous 
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wrath  as  the  spectacle  of  a  lion  being  thrown  to  the  Christians,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  he  had  a  strong  antipathy  both  to  the  B-text  version 
of  the  last  act  of  Doctor  Faustus  (that  ‘orgy  of  spiteful  gloating’)  and  to  those 
scholars  who  regard  it  as  more  authentically  Marlovian  than  the  A-text.  In  the 
original  (suppressed)  version  of  the  play,  Empson  maintains,  Marlowe  did  not 
abandon  his  hero  to  the  jeers  of  the  devils:  Faustus  was  shown  successfully 
conspiring  with  the  ‘quisling’  Mephostophilis  to  cheat  Lucifer  of  his  soul.  But 
the  bishops  could  not  stomach  this  heretical  outcome,  first  heavily  censoring 
the  play  (yielding  the  neutered  A-text),  and  then  foisting  in  orthodox  hack¬ 
work  (to  produce  the  vengeful  B);  modern  editors,  led  by  Sir  Walter  Greg, 
continue  the  great  cover-up.  Some  of  Empson’s  polemic  against  Greg  has  a 
belated  air,  while  his  own  speculative  theory  of  the  text  and  its  transmission 
is  as  idiosyncratic,  as  confidently  asserted,  and  as  little  likely  to  command 
widespread  assent  as  his  reading  of  Joyce’s  Ulysses,  or  his  views  about  Marvell’s 
marriage.  Still,  what  an  interesting  play  he  makes  of  it:  somebody  should  put 
it  on  the  boards. 

Empson  would  not  have  been  cheered  by  Michael  Mangan’s  PM  volume  on 
Doctor  Faustus.  Mangan’s  scene-by-scene  commentary'  lays  stress  on  Marlowe’s 
ironic  exposure  of  Faustus’s  folly,  and  his  ‘polemical  epilogue’  portrays  the 
dramatist  as  frightened  into  religious  orthodoxy  by  the  private  abysses  of  his 
own  imagination  and  the  public  dangers  of  a  reputation  for  atheism.  We  seem 
to  be  happier  with  the  clay-footed  these  days.  Mangan  writes  in  an  approachable 
style,  weaves  in  some  useful  information  about  Marlowe’s  life,  times,  and 
theatres,  and  keeps  half  an  eye  on  staging  possibilities.  As  study  companions 
go,  this  one  is  quite  good;  even  so,  students  would  probably  find  that  a  selection 
of  shorter  critical  essays  with  differing  viewpoints  provoked  more  thought  and 
consumed  no  more  time. 

Apart  from  Roy  T.  Eriksen’s  monograph  The  Forme  of  Faustus  Fortunes 
(Humanities),  which  I  regret  I  have  not  seen,  the  only  other  piece  of  work  on 
Doctor  Faustus  published  this  year  to  have  come  to  my  attention  is  Neil 
Forsyth’s  rather  flashy  essay  ‘Heavenly  Helen’  ( EdL  iv.l  1-21)  -  the  title 
being,  in  Forsyth’s  opinion,  a  Marlovian  pun,  and  symbolic  of  the  radical 
instability  of  language.  But  this  relative  dearth  frees  space  for  two  articles 
overlooked  in  previous  years,  Hilary  Gatti’s  ‘Bruno’s  Heroic  Searcher  and 
Marlowe’s  Dr.  Faustus’  (Rinascimento  26.99-138)  and  Michael  H.  Keefer’s 
‘Misreading  Faustus  Misreading:  The  Question  of  Context’  (DR  65.511-33). 
Gatti  finds  it  likely  that  Marlowe,  even  if  he  did  not  know  Giordano  Bruno 
personally,  had  friends  who  did,  and  traces  some  parallels  between  Bruno’s 
thought  and  Doctor  Faustus,  the  two  most  specific  of  which  concern  the  Icarus 
myth  and  Faustus’s  desperate  wish  that  his  soul  ‘be  changed  into  little  water 
drops’.  There  are  tantalizing  possibilities  here,  though  the  interpretative 
conclusions  Gatti  draws  from  them  are  heavily  coloured  by  a  debatable 
assumption  that  the  play  was  Marlowe’s  last.  Keefer  puts  some  intelligent 
questions  to  the  moralists  among  us  who  would  roundly  denounce  Faustus  for 
quoting  out  of  context  in  his  first  soliloquy:  what  difference  does  it  make,  for 
instance,  that  one  of  the  offending  biblical  passages  is  curtailed  in  exactly  the 
same  way  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  there  is  a  close 
parallel  to  Faustus’s  faulty  syllogism  in  Calvin’s  Institutes ?  Who  is  it  that  is 
doing  the  misreading?  Can  we  ever  do  anything  else? 

Such  anxieties  do  not  seem  to  bedevil  Mark  Thornton  Burnett,  who,  in 
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Tamburlaine:  An  Elizabethan  Vagabond’  (SP  308-23),  single-mindedly  pursues 
connections  between  Marlowe’s  sturdy  Scythian  thief  and  contemporary 
attitudes  to  sturdy  beggars.  Scythian  bathos  is  perilously  courted  when  we  are 
asked  to  see  Tamburlaine  as  an  example  of  the  ‘betterment  migrant’:  surely 
this  is  how  his  adversaries  try  to  diminish  him,  rather  than  an  identification 
the  audience  is  expected  to  endorse?  Burnett  also  contributes  a  note  on  the 
plays’  afterlife  to  CahiersE  (32.75-8),  entitled  ‘Marlovian  Imitation  and 
Interpretation  in  Heywood’s  The  Four  Prentices  of  London' ;  and  a  short 
meditation  on  ‘ Tamburlaine  and  the  Renaissance  Concept  of  Honour’  to  SN 
(201-6),  concluding  that  ‘honour’  is  an  unstable  term  in  the  plays  and 
Tamburlaine’s  possession  of  it  uncertain.  ‘Notes  on  Marlowe  and  Golding’ 
(N&Q  191-3)  come  from  Anthony  Brian  Taylor,  detailing  some  slight  verbal 
resemblances  between  Tamburlaine  and  Arthur  Golding’s  translation  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses.  B.  P.  Fisher  meanwhile  turns  to  Lucian  to  find  the  source 
of  the  reference  to  Scythian  worship  of  ‘Pylades  and  Orestes  in  Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine ’  ( N&Q  190-1). 

A  few  articles  of  wider  focus  remain  to  be  mentioned.  ‘  The  Jew  of  Malta 
and  The  Merchant  of  Venice :  Two  Readings  of  Life’  ( HLQ  279-93),  by  Arthur 
Humphreys,  is  a  tour  around  familiar  terrain  in  the  company  of  an  agreeably 
enthusiastic  guide.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  Robert  A.  Logan’s  ‘The 
Sexual  Attitudes  of  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare’  ( HSL  ii/iii.  1-23),  were  this  guide 
not  so  earnestly  pedantic.  Frank  Ardolino’s  ‘  “Come  and  Go”:  Marlowe’s 
Imperative  Mode’  ( JEP  1 15-27)  soon  strays  from  its  promised  subject  into  a 
hasty,  generalized  discussion  of  Marlowe  and  power.  Perhaps  what  Marlowe 
criticism  needs  to  give  it  fresh  impetus  is  another  Norman  Rabkin,  as  Carol 
Leventen  Duane  repeatedly  intimates  in  the  course  of  her  ‘Marlowe’s  Mixed 
Messages:  A  Model  for  Shakespeare?’  ( MRDE  3.51-67).  But  the  agenda  she 
would  set  for  Marlovians  might  well  be  thought  rather  narrow  in  scope. 

(c)  Jonson 

The  only  substantial  study  of  Jonson  to  appear  this  year  is  Robert  N. 
Watson’s  Ben  Jonson’s  Parodic  Strategy,  the  subtitle  of  which  (‘Literary 
Imperialism  in  the  Comedies’)  indicates  Watson’s  central  point,  which  is  that 
the  admirable  Jonson  operates  something  like  a  modern  imperialist  super-power, 
but  with  artistic  rivals  only  as  targets.  Jonson  is  isolated  from  history  and  on 
this  basis  can  be  equated  with  Milton  as  a  revolutionary,  both  authors  colonizing 
the  literary  map  on  behalf  of  their  favoured  genres.  Within  its  own  formalist 
terms  this  is  an  intelligent  book,  but  Watson’s  carelessness  about  history  detracts 
from  the  work,  allowing  him  at  one  point  to  describe  Jonson  as  having  a 
‘working-class’  background  and  a  ‘middle-class  background’  within  the  space 
of  twenty-five  lines.  The  effect  of  viewing  Jonson’s  strategy  in  purely  aesthetic 
terms  is  to  produce  an  anaesthetized  angry  man  enraged  by  the  dominance  of 
unhealthy  poetic  forms.  Watson’s  trick  is  to  deploy  the  language  of  revolution, 
subversion,  and  conflict  while  staying  safely  within  the  realms  of  art,  where 
‘imperialism’  has  no  unpleasant  side-effects.  Watson  finds  the  parodic  strategy 
operating  everywhere,  with  Jonson  luring  the  unwary  (characters,  critics,  and 
spectators)  into  ‘secret  melodramatic  fantasies’  in  order  to  refashion  them  to 
accept  the  superiority  of  realism  over  romance.  This  study  competes,  as  it  must, 
with  Anne  Barton’s  Ben  Jonson,  Dramatist  ( YW  63.261-2).  Where  she  finds 
Jonson  predisposed  towards  the  fantastic,  Watson’s  readings  have  him  ridiculing 
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not  endorsing  his  characters’  romantic  self-fashioning  and  making  fools  of  those 
of  us  who  are  drawn  into  the  hackneyed  plots  which  his  gulls  try  to  impose 
on  the  play.  Our  major  debt  to  Watson  lies  in  the  ingenuity  of  many  of  his 
readings  and  in  his  adjustment  of  our  perspective  in  relation  to  Jonson’s  literary 
allusiveness,  but  one  wishes  that  he  could  break  out  of  the  unending  circle  of 
literary  self-referentiality,  so  that  rampant  materialism  may  refer  to  something 
in  the  society  not  just  to  a  character  in  another  play.  He  risks  the  fate  he 
envisages  for  Epicure  Mammon,  ‘of  converting  the  affair  itself  into  little  more 
than  a  literary  artifact’. 

At  the  less  scholarly  end  of  the  market  Martin  Butler,  who  is  preparing  an 
edition  of  Jonson  plays  for  Cambridge,  has  produced  a  helpful  introduction 
to  Volpone  in  the  PM  series.  As  study  guides  go  this  is  one  of  the  best  I  have 
come  across,  pitched  at  students  without  being  patronizing  and  without 
sacrificing  standards  by  simply  rehashing  the  familiar.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  image  of  an  embattled  Jonson  ‘staking  out  a  territory  for  himself’  comes 
close  to  Watson’s.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  fine  book  containing 
a  substantial  discussion  of  Jonson,  placing  him  at  the  head  of  a  tradition  which 
the  book  takes  as  its  focus:  Court  Culture  and  the  Origins  of  a  Royalist  Tradition 
in  Early  Stuart  England,  by  R.  Malcolm  Smuts,  a  historian.  Smuts  is  an 
enthusiastic  apologist  for  Royalist  culture  and  he  partly  uses  Jonson  (and  his 
‘Sons’)  as  an  index  of  the  moral  seriousness  and  sophistication  of  the  Stuart 
court.  It  is  the  ‘urbanely  tolerant  side  of  Jonson’  which  proves  influential,  not 
the  satirical  realist,  and  Smuts  demonstrates  the  extent  to  which  Charles  I’s 
court,  ‘home  of  elegant,  self-controlled  aristocrats’  was  ‘profoundly  indebted 
to  Jonson  and  the  ideals  he  had  absorbed  from  classical  literature’.  Although 
his  readings  of  plays  are  not  innovative,  he  has  placed  Jonson  in  the  most  fruitful 
of  contexts  and  produced  a  study  of  the  political  implications  of  Jonsonian 
art  in  the  pre-revolutionary  period  that  has  not  an  equal. 

Jonson  received  more  than  usual  attention  in  articles  this  year,  but  the  general 
impression  is  of  more  of  the  same  rather  than  freshness  of  approach,  and  of 
a  stubborn  old-fashionedness  of  critical  method,  with  romantic  vs.  realist  Jonson 
being  a  central  issue.  Alastair  Fowler’s  review-article,  ‘Ben  Jonson,  Realist’ 
(Rev  8.93-9)  acknowledges  the  seminal  status  of  Barton’s  recent  book  (though 
managing  to  misquote  her),  but  questions  her  rejection  of  Jonson’s  ‘undramatic 
elements’  and  her  neglect  of  the  performance  dimension  of  the  plays.  Fowler’s 
thesis  is  that  Jonson’s  remarkable  eschewal  of  the  romantic  can  only  be  explained 
by  his  striving  for  realism,  a  new  conception  at  this  time,  which  explains  why 
he  could  not  sustain  it  for  an  entire  play.  David  M.  Bergeron  pitches  his  tent 
in  the  romantic  Jonson  camp  in  ‘  “Lend  me  your  dwarf”:  Romance  in  Volpone' 
(MRDE  3.99-1 13),  but  this  reader  found  his  argument  disappointingly  strained. 
Bergeron  shares  the  tendency  of  most  of  Jonson’s  critics  to  want  to  unify  Jonson 
and  smooth  out  apparent  contradictions,  hence  this  article  returns  to  the  vexed 
issue  of  whether  the  subplot  is  an  integral  part  of  the  play,  and  finds  that  it 
is  an  integrated  element  of  a  parodic  strategy  (see  Watson  above)  which  places 
the  Would-bes  as  romantic  interlopers  in  the  wrong  play.  In  contrast  to  Bergeron 
Helen  Ostovich  sees  Jonson  as  ‘perhaps  the  most  corrosive  satirist  of  the  period’, 
in  ‘  “Jeered  by  Confederacy”:  Group  Aggression  in  Jonson’s  Comedies’ 
(MRDE  3.115-28).  She  brings  Jonson  into  the  1980s  by  relating  his  urban  studies 
to  modern  group  psychology  and  exploring  parallels  between  his  comedies  and 
North  American  black  ghetto  games,  Cherokee  Indians,  and  scientific 
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experiments  on  rats.  This  is  a  fresh  approach  which  does  see  something  in  Jonson 
which  needs  explaining,  although  group  aggression  is  found  in  the  work  of 
contemporary  dramatists. 

The  critics,  Watson  apart,  are  united  in  presenting  Jonson  as  a  perplexing 
writer,  in  terms  of  genre,  mode,  moral  stance,  and  intention.  Thus  P.  K.  Ayers 
in  ‘Dreams  of  the  City:  The  Urban  and  the  Urbane  in  Jonson’s  Epicoene’  ( PQ 
73-86)  finds  the  novelty  of  this  play  in  its  exclusive  focus  on  polite  society, 
but  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  Jonson  endorses  urbanity.  Ayers,  in  true  New 
Critical  fashion,  sees  paradox,  tension,  and  ambiguity  everywhere,  producing 
a  mixed  response  to  Jonson’s  presentation  of  the  urban/urbane,  complementary 
and  contradictory  terms  which  we  are  both  invited  to  and  prevented  from 
reconciling.  Ayers  also  finds  an  anti-theatrical  bias  in  the  play,  a  feature  of 
Jonson’s  work  which  is  explored  in  detail  in  Richard  Burt’s  well-informed 
‘  “Licensed  by  Authority”:  Ben  Jonson  and  the  Politics  of  Early  Stuart  Theater’ 
( ELH  529-60).  Burt  enters  into  the  new  historicist  fray  and  argues  for 
complexity  in  political  antagonisms  by  showing  how  a  pro-monarchist  Jonson 
shared  the  Puritan  hostility  to  the  Crown’s  licensing  of  popular  entertainments. 
The  focus  is  on  Bartholomew  Fair  as  Jonson’s  strongest  expression  of  anxiety 
about  this  issue,  and  he  classifies  what  appears  to  be  a  subversive  play  as  a 
festive  comedy  arrived  at  by  radical  means.  Jonson  is  said  to  have  shifted  his 
career  from  the  debased  popular  drama  to  royal  masques  in  a  fruitless  search 
for  authority,  only  to  be  supplanted  by  Inigo  Jones,  another  mere  entertainer. 

The  nature  of  Jonson’s  relationship  to  absolutism  is  explored  also  in  John 
Coombes’s  ‘Comedy  of  Which  Manners?  The  Drama  of  Absolutism  in  England, 
France  and  Japan’  ( NewComp  3.33-44),  in  which  Bartholomew  Fair  is 
revealingly  compared  with  plays  by  Moliere  and  Chikamatsu.  Coombes  finds 
‘sinister  jocularity’  rather  than  festivity,  but  concludes  with  Burt  that  despite 
the  play’s  disturbing  qualities  it  is  politically  acquiescent  and  without  Moliere’s 
subversive  clout.  Another  study  which  places  Jonson  in  his  historical  context 
is  Robert  C.  Evans’s  ‘Literature  as  Equipment  for  Living:  Ben  Jonson  and  the 
Poetics  of  Patronage’  ( CLAJ  30.379-94),  which  usefully  draws  attention  to 
the  vital  importance  of  the  patronage  system,  although  this  is  a  less  neglected 
area  than  he  seems  to  realize.  The  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  study  is  that  it 
is  one  thing  to  claim  the  determinant  effect  of  patronage  on  literature,  but  it 
is  another  to  demonstrate  it.  The  critic  tends  to  be  drawn  to  dedications  and 
occasional  pieces,  and  this  is  what  happens  to  Evans.  He  shares  with  our  other 
critics  an  image  of  Jonson  as  mixed-up  and  embattled  (the  implied  contrary 
is,  of  course,  Shakespeare),  but  here  the  source  of  anxiety  is  patronage  and 
rivalry  for  favours.  David  Riggs  faces  a  similar  problem  to  Evans  with  greater 
success  in  his  ‘Ben  Jonson’s  Family’  ( RORD  1-5),  a  spin-off  from  a  new 
biography,  which  seeks  to  explain  Jonson’s  plays  in  terms  of  his  family  history, 
particularly  the  deaths  of  his  children.  The  case  for  linking  the  loss  of  his  children 
to  his  additions  to  The  Spanish  Tragedy  is  persuasively  put  (although  pre-empted 
by  Barton),  but  the  reading  of  Sejanus  as  encoding  Jonson’s  wish  to  abandon 
his  family  is  rather  more  tenuous. 

Richard  Helgerson’s  ‘Milton  Reads  the  King’s  Book:  Print,  Performance, 
and  the  Making  of  the  Bourgeois  Ideal’  ( Criticism  1-26)  sets  Milton’s  relations 
with  Charles  I  against  Jonson’s  with  James  I  in  an  illuminating  study  which 
sheds  light  on  Jonson’s  complex  attitude  to  available  media.  Helgerson  argues 
that  both  monarch  and  playwright  felt  legitimized  by  print  (in  contrast  to 
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Elizabeth  I’s  and  Shakespeare’s  indifference),  although  the  relative  absence  of 
control  over  the  reader  (‘Print  makes  readers  kings’)  is  clearly  a  problem  for 
a  prince  and  a  poet  in  search  of  authority.  It  is,  however,  the  power  of  the 
spectator  not  the  reader  that  worried  Jonson,  according  to  Richard  Finkelstein 
in  ‘Ben  Jonson  on  Spectacle’  ( CompD  21.103-14).  He  presses  home  the  familiar 
argument  that  Jonson  feared  the  effects  of  theatrical  display,  but  argues  that 
this  was  not  a  simple  hierarchy  for  Jonson  as  he  valued  the  poet’s  picture¬ 
painting  ‘energia’ .  It  was  his  pessimism  about  achieving  the  subservience  of 
images  to  words  in  the  theatre  which  generated  the  1616  Folio.  Edwin  Hees’s 
‘Unity  of  Vision  in  Ben  Jonson’s  Tragedies  and  Masques’  ( Theoria  67.21-32) 
also  pursues  the  apparent  discontinuity  in  Jonson’s  career  between  public  theatre 
and  court.  Hees  finds  unity  in  Jonson’s  moral  aesthetic:  the  tragedies  bend 
history  to  show  us  clear  examples  of  degeneracy  (to  be  avoided)  and  the  masques 
present  ideals  (to  be  embraced);  the  tragedies  are  tragic  because  these  ideals 
are  absent.  Based  on  a  1983  thesis,  its  lack  of  sophistication  owes  something 
to  Hees’s  ignorance  of  historical  criticism  since  1979. 

Peter  Barnes,  playwright  and  director,  marks  the  350th  anniversary  of 
Jonson’s  death  with  a  eulogy  entitled  ‘Still  Standing  Upright:  Ben  Jonson,  350 
Years  Alive’  (NTQ  202-6).  Barnes,  who  is  admirably  committed  to  having  more 
Jonson  on  stage,  uses  the  occasion  to  claim  the  superiority  of  speech  over  writing 
(performance  over  criticism)  in  classic  logocentric  fashion.  A  director,  of  course, 
can  cut  through  all  the  academic  crap  and  see  what  is  ‘plain  to  see’,  which  is 
that  Jonson  is  another  Jimmy  Tarbuck,  is  ‘still  radioactive’,  and,  silliest  of 
all,  was  anti-monarchical  and  should  have  a  ‘Republican  Jonson  Theatre’  built 
to  commemorate  his  art.  Clifford  Ronan  seeks  a  revaluation  of  Catiline  by 
tracing,  and  some  might  say  inventing,  snake  references  in  the  play.  His  ‘Snakes 
in  Catiline’  ( MRDE  3.149-63)  argues  that  the  allusive  richness  and  structural 
complexity  of  the  play  has  been  overlooked  by  a  failure  to  observe  its  use  of 
herpetology.  If  Bergeron  makes  a  mountain  out  of  a  dwarf,  Ronan 
manufactures  an  entire  range  out  of  a  few  snake  references.  Earle  V.  Bryant 
tells  us  nothing  new  in  another  Volpone  article,  ‘Jonson’s  Corvino  and  the 
Scriptural  Pearl  Merchant’  ( ABR  65-70),  which  reworks  the  theme  of  inversion 
explored  by  A.  C.  Partridge  many  moons  ago. 

To  conclude  the  survey,  three  minor  articles  are  of  some  interest.  David 
Armitage  has  located  ‘A  Poem  in  Praise  of  Ben  Jonson’  ( N&Q  230-2)  from 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  shows  a  familiarity  with  Jonson’s 
plays  and  his  aesthetic.  Renee  Hannaford’s  ‘  “Express’d  by  mee’’:  Carew  on 
Donne  and  Jonson’  (SP  61  -79)  contains  an  analysis  of  Thomas  Carew’s  poem 
‘To  Ben  Johnson.  Upon  occasion  of  his  Ode  of  defiance  annext  to  his  Play 
of  the  new  Inne’.  Ian  Donaldson’s  ‘Ben  Jonson  and  the  Story  of  Charis’  ( SSEng 
13.3-20)  is  concerned  with  poetry  but  makes  useful  reference  to  the  effect  of 
recontextualization  of  two  lyrics  from  Jonson’s  plays.  Of  relevance  to  the  above 
reviews  is  Donaldson’s  remarking  on  the  sad  absence  of  the  romantic  in  Jonson. 

(d)  Other  Playwrights  and  Plays 

Two  celebrated  specimens  of  the  pre-Shakespearean  drama,  Cambises  and 
Gammer  Gurton ’s  Needle,  were  fetched  down  from  their  dusty  shelf  for  a  polish, 
Joel  H.  Kaplan  labouring  to  provide  an  artistic  gloss  for  the  one,  and  Douglas 
Duncan  managing  to  impart  a  surprising  sparkle  to  the  other.  In  ‘Gammer 
Gurton’ s  Needle  and  the  Concept  of  Humanist  Parody’  ( SEL  177-96)  Duncan 
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argues  that  the  play  is  a  sophisticated  lampoon  of  textbook  theories  of  comedy, 
with  a  salutary  saturnalian  moral  for  its  academic  audience  in  the  farcical 
ignominy  suffered  by  the  learned  Doctor  Rat.  ‘A  lively  minnow  among  sportive 
whales’.  Gammer  Gurton  ’s  Needle  belongs  in  the  tradition  of  humanist  parody 
that  stretches  from  Erasmus  and  Rabelais  through  Jonson  to  Pope,  a  tradition 
that  Duncan  makes  some  useful  efforts  to  define  in  his  closing  pages.  Ele  writes 
with  learning  and  wit,  and  keeps  things  in  proportion,  just  as  he  says  the 
playwright  does.  Kaplan  cannot  claim  as  much  for  Thomas  Preston,  but  does 
credit  him  with  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  first  English  dramatist  to 
use  scenes  of  violence  ‘as  a  means  of  calculated  persuasion’.  It  is  comparison 
of  the  play  with  fifteenth-century  paintings  of  the  flaying  of  Sisamnes  which 
makes  Kaplan  suspect  this  design  and  indulge  in  ‘Reopening  King  Cambises’ 
Vein’  (EiT  5,103-14). 

There  is  one  essay  on  Lyly,  Ellen  M.  Caldwell’s  study  ‘John  Lyly’s  Gallathea : 
A  New  Rhetoric  of  Love  for  the  Virgin  Queen’  (ELR  22-40).  She  construes 
the  play  as  yet  another  in  the  long  line  of  court  entertainments  urging  marriage 
on  the  reluctant  Queen;  but  one  might  reasonably  wonder  whether  such  advice 
would  still  have  seemed  pertinent  as  late  as  1588,  which  is  when  she  dates  the 
performance  before  Elizabeth. 

The  many  problems  of  Kyd’s  Spanish  Tragedy  continue  to  engross  scholars. 
Geoffrey  Aggeler  proposes  one  thoroughly  sensible  solution  to  ‘The 
Eschatological  Crux  in  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’  ( JEGP  319-31):  we  should 
recognize  that  there  is  a  total  discrepancy  between  the  Christian  assumptions 
of  the  characters  that  the  heavens  are  just,  and  the  capricious  cruelty  of  the 
pagan  gods  who  are  actually  in  control  of  things.  Hieronimo’s  struggle  not 
to  recognize  this  heavenly  indifference  is  what  sends  him  mad.  The  play  is 
comparable  in  its  ironic  vision  to  Euripidean  tragedy.  For  Richard  C.  Kohler 
‘Kyd’s  Ordered  Spectacle’  ( MRDE  3.27-49)  is  remarkable  for  the  symmetry 
of  its  design,  a  conclusion  he  seeks  to  enforce  by  means  of  a  usefully  thorough 
review  of  the  play’s  major  staging  problems.  Richard  Horwich’s  ‘The  Settings 
of  The  Spanish  Tragedy ’  ( CEA  49:ii— iv.33— 6)  is  an  altogether  slighter  study 
of  Kyd’s  propensity  for  ‘breaking  the  frame’  of  the  dramatic  illusion,  citing 
Hieronimo’s  peculiar  English  masque  as  its  chief  example. 

Nothing  on  Greene  this  year,  and  little  of  significance  on  Peele,  although 
Susan  T.  Viguers  does  contribute  an  essay  on  ‘Art  and  Reality  in  George  Peele’s 
The  Araygnement  of  Paris  and  David  and  Bethsabe’  to  CLAJ  (30.481-500). 
Both  plays  are  taken  as  exploring  the  ‘Renaissance  commonplace’  that  ‘art  and 
reality  comprise  two  different  realms’,  and  that  their  confusion  leads  to  moral 
chaos.  David  and  Bethsabe  is  also  adduced  by  Raymond-Jean  Frontain  to  help 
explain  ‘The  “Curious  Frame”  of  Chapman’s  Ovids  Banquet  of  Sence ’ 

( CahiersE  31.37-43).  Peele’s  Battle  of  Alcazar  gets  some  rare  consideration 
in  Joseph  Candido’s  ‘Captain  Thomas  Stukeley:  The  Man,  the  Theatrical 
Record,  and  the  Origins  of  Tudor  “Biographical”  Drama’  ( Anglia  50-68),  but 
only  as  a  bungling  precursor  of  the  fully  fledged  biographical  play.  The  majority 
of  this  article  is  devoted  to  the  anonymous  Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas 
Stukeley,  a  play  not  merely  ‘more  thoroughly  biographical  in  technique’  but 
also,  for  Candido,  to  judge  by  his  comparisons  of  Stukeley  to  Othello  and 
Coriolanus,  something  of  a  triumph  of  character-drawing. 

Another  byway  in  the  histories  is  investigated  by  Stephen  K.  Wright,  who, 
in  ‘  The  Historie  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth:  A  Chronicle  Play  on  the  Coventry 
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Pageant  Wagons’  {MRDE  3.69-81),  builds  speculatively  around  the  frustratingly 
curt  reference  in  the  Coventry  records  to  the  existence  of  a  civic  play  of 
‘K  E  the  4’. 

Three  comedies  of  the  later  1590s  attracted  scholarly  attention,  two  by  George 
Chapman  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Dekker.  In  ‘The  Word  as  Actor:  Chapman’s 
Lemot’  ( CahiersE  32.3-11)  Lynn  Antonia  de  Gerenday  strives  to  read  A 
Humorous  Day’s  Mirth  as  an  extended  allegory  of  the  poet’s  art,  ‘an 
experimental  play  in  which  Chapman  explores,  and  attempts  to  mediate,  the 
tension  between  rhetoric  and  philosophy’.  William  Dean,  at  the  other  extreme, 
confines  himself  to  identifying  in  ‘Chapman’s  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria 
IX. 32-3’  ( N&Q  227-8)  a  possible  allusion  to  Marlowe’s  Hero  and  Leander. 
More  substantial  than  either  of  these  items  is  David  Scott  Kastan’s  ‘Workshop 
and/as  Playhouse:  Comedy  and  Commerce  in  The  Shoemaker’s  Holiday ’  ( SP 
324-37).  Kastan  cuts  effectively  back  and  forth  between  the  social  problems 
of  Elizabethan  London  and  their  idealized  representation  in  Dekker’s  play,  of 
which  he  takes  a  relatively  benign  view:  so  blatant  are  Dekker’s  utopian  fantasies 
that  no  member  of  the  original  audience  would  have  mistaken  them  for  anything 
else,  even  if  some  subsequent  readers  have  been  more  gullible. 

Breaking  chronological  sequence  in  order  to  keep  the  Dekker  material 
together,  I  must  make  reference  at  this  point  to  Julia  Gasper’s  ‘ The  Noble 
Spanish  Soldier,  The  Wonder  of  a  Kingdom  and  The  Parliament  of  Bees’  ( DUJ 
48.223-32),  a  careful  attempt  to  sort  out  whether  it  was  the  plays  which 
plagiarized  John  Day’s  Parliament,  or  Day  who  plundered  the  plays.  Gasper 
opts  for  this  latter  possibility,  since  it  is  the  plays’  versions  of  the  extensive 
shared  passages  which  consistently  seem  to  her  the  more  coherent. 

If  Gasper’s  article  settles  this  ‘long-standing  Dekker  problem’,  the  more 
significant  controversy  over  the  acting  style  of  the  children’s  companies  is  far 
from  resolution.  However,  the  tide  seems  to  be  turning  steadily  against  the 
theory,  originally  championed  by  R.  A.  Foakes,  that  the  boys  dealt  exclusively 
in  parody  and  burlesque.  Strong  arguments  to  the  contrary  are  marshalled  by 
Ann  Blake  in  her  important  essay,  “‘The  Humour  of  Children”:  John  Marston’s 
Plays  in  the  Private  Theatres’  ( RES  471-82),  while  in  TD  (81-97)  Adrian  Weiss 
can  be  found  prescribing  ‘A  Pill  to  Purge  Parody’.  Weiss  concentrates  on  the 
Antonio  plays,  and,  in  particular,  the  Induction  to  Antonio  and  Mellida,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not,  he  says  plausibly,  to  undercut  the  boy  actors’  competence, 
but  to  ‘exude  a  self-confidence  grounded  in  their  mastery  of  rhetoric’.  Blake 
ranges  more  widely,  from  a  general  consideration  of  seventeenth-century 
attitudes  to  children  through  inferences  about  the  actual  age-structure  of  the 
boys’  companies  to  detailed  analysis  of  passages  from  the  plays.  Where  Foakes 
sees  parody  of  over-the-top  theatrical  rant  by  fluting  choirboys,  Blake  sees  young 
adults  precociously  confident  in  their  ability  to  act  scenes  of  extreme  emotion. 
Both  interpretations  find  a  degree  of  confirmation  in  the  definition  of 
Mannerism  on  which  John  Greenwood  founds  his  account  of  ‘The  Mannerist 
Marston’  {MLR  817-29),  although  Greenwood’s  analysis  of  ‘audacious 
theatricality  and  linguistic  exuberance’  in  the  Antonio  plays  leans  heavily 
towards  Foakes  in  its  stress  on  their  stylishness  for  style’s  sake  and  self-conscious 
puncturing  of  dramatic  illusion. 

To  turn  from  Marston’s  early  plays  to  Thomas  Heywood’s  A  Woman  Killed 
with  Kindness  is  to  be  reminded  that  plain  riddles  may  be  no  easier  to  solve 
than  fancy  ones.  Latest  to  have  a  go  is  Frederick  Kiefer,  but  his  study  of 
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‘Heywood  as  Moralist  in  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness ’  ( MRDE  3.83-98) 
seems  incipiently  self-contradictory.  Kiefer  explains  Heywood’s  neglecting  to 
provide  a  motive  for  Anne  Frankford’s  adultery  as  determination  not  to  risk 
blurring  the  moral  issue  by  even  hinting  at  extenuating  circumstances;  yet  in 
the  second  (and  livelier)  half  of  his  essay  seems  to  show  the  dramatist  doing 
exactly  that  when  he  presents  Anne’s  husband  as  an  inhibited,  ‘migrainous’ 
character,  doomed  to  desperate  loneliness  by  his  own  emotional  austerity. 

Of  the  Jacobeans,  it  is  Webster  on  whom  there  is  most  to  report  this  year. 
Leading  the  field  is  Charles  R.  Forker’s  heavyweight  study  of  Webster’s 
‘achievement’,  Skull  beneath  the  Skin.  This  is  a  book  to  be  read  in  several 
instalments,  partly  because  of  its  sheer  length,  but  partly,  too,  because  that 
is  the  way  in  which  it  is  written  -  there  is  no  particularly  strong  single  thread 
of  argument  to  hang  on  to  throughout  the  volume.  Forker  explores  patiently 
every  last  corner  of  the  Webster  canon  (that  is,  all  the  works  included  by 
F.  L.  Lucas  in  his  four-volume  standard  edition,  plus  the  early  collaborations 
with  Dekker).  Understandably,  the  quality  of  the  results  varies  from  the  good  to 
the  merely  routine;  it  is  Webster’s  three  most  famous  plays-  The  White 
Devil,  The  Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  The  Devil’s  Law-Case-  which  bring  the 
most  and  the  best  out  of  this  critic.  Contexts,  theatrical  and  historical,  are  not 
one  of  Forker’s  prime  concerns,  although  he  does  preface  Skull  beneath  the 
Skin  with  an  imaginatively  padded  account  of  Webster’s  biography,  and  brings 
it  to  a  close  with  sections  on  the  playwright’s  influence  on  seventeenth-century 
drama,  and  subsequent  reputation.  Confessedly  a  work  of  synthesis  as  much 
as  of  original  research,  this  is  a  book  which  future  writers  on  Webster  will 
certainly  need  to  consult,  without  really  being  the  definitive  study  its  opulent 
format  seems  to  promise. 

Much  smaller  in  scale,  Sandra  Clark’s  PM  guide  to  Webster’s  two  great 
tragedies  efficiently  packs  in  a  lot  of  useful  information  and  thinks  the  reader 
sensibly  through  the  major  critical  problems.  Personally,  I  found  more  to  resist 
in  her  account  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  than  in  that  of  The  White  Devil.  The 
clarity  of  the  author’s  methodical  exposition,  and  her  division  of  her  matter 
into  sections  clearly  labelled  ‘sources’,  ‘structure’,  ‘imagery’,  ‘themes’,  and 
‘stagecraft’  does  make  the  book  awfully  easy  to  plagiarize.  But  this  is  a  general 
quandary  in  which  the  teaching  of  literature  finds  itself,  rather  than  a  particular 
criticism  of  the  volume  under  review. 

More  than  half  the  total  of  periodical  articles  on  Webster  this  year  are  devoted 
to  some  aspect  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.  Christina  Luckyj  reconsiders  the  Julia 
subplot  in  her  vigorously  argued  ‘  “Great  Women  of  Pleasure”:  Main  Plot 
and  Subplot  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi’  ( SEL  267-83).  Neither  a  sensual  foil 
to  the  saintly  Duchess  nor  a  pointer  to  the  Duchess’s  moral  failings,  Julia, 
Luckyj  claims,  is  another  ‘strong  unconventional’  woman  trying  to  make  her 
way  in  the  male-dominated  world:  a  reading  which  makes  good  sense  of  ILiv 
but  misses  the  parodic  note  of  V.ii.  The  significance  of  ‘The  Dance  of  the 
Madmen  in  The  Duchess  of  Malfi ’  is  interestingly  explicated  by  Frederick  Kiefer 
in  JMRS  (211-33),  with  the  help  of  an  allegorical  engraving  by  Bruegel’s 
contemporary,  Pieter  Baltens,  entitled  ‘The  Dance  of  the  World’.  It  might, 
however,  be  objected  that  Webster  prepares  the  audience  to  see  the  madmen’s 
irruption  as  a  ‘tyranny’  which  the  Duchess  is  ‘chain’d  to  endure’  rather  than 
as  an  emblem  to  be  decoded.  A  rather  strained  scrutiny  of  the  echo  scene  starts 
Maurice  Hunt  on  his  way  in  ‘The  Spiritual  Echoes  of  The  Duchess  of  Malfi  ’ 
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(. ELWIU  171-87),  his  overall  argument  being  that  religion,  at  first  ‘patronized 
or  ignored’,  comes  by  the  end  of  the  play  to  be  seen  as  ‘a  force  capable  of 
directing  the  course  of  events  towards  justice’.  Lastly,  and  least  convincingly, 
Leslie  T.  Duer,  in  ‘The  Painter  and  the  Poet:  Visual  Design  in  The  Duchess 
ofMalfi  ’  t Emblematica  1.293-316),  draws  some  further  parallels  between  the 
play  and  the  visual  arts.  There  is  only  one  essay  on  other  plays  by  Webster. 
‘Appius  and  Virginia:  A  Story  of  Rape  and  Tyranny -Two  Renaissance 
Versions’  (DR  66.98-106),  by  Dena  Goldberg,  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the 
ideological  differences  between  Webster  and  Heywood’s  seventeenth-century 
tragedy  and  its  remote  ancestor,  R.  B.’s  sixteenth-century  morality  play. 

One  more  general  study  of  Webster  remains  to  be  noticed,  Betty  Jane 
Schlerman’s  highly  technical  analysis  of  the  dramatist’s  ‘metrical  idiolect’, 
‘Mirror-Image  Metricality  in  the  Verse  of  John  Webster’  ( Style  36-61).  Non- 
metrists  will  find  the  detailed  argumentation  of  this  essay  a  bit  of  a  struggle; 
a  conclusion  that  may  be  drawn  from  it  is  that  Webster  was  deliberately  trying 
to  lower  the  stylistic  register  of  tragedy. 

The  cluster  of  articles  on  Middleton  is  not  so  substantial  as  usual.  Ronald 
Huebert  contributes  a  breezy  survey  of  ‘Middleton’s  Nameless  Art’  to  SR 
(591-609),  tendentiously  declaring  the  dramatist  to  have  been  ‘largely  untouched 
by  conventional  religious  attitudes  and  pieties’,  and  describing  his  best  work 
as  ‘a  statement  of  what  happens  when  you  make  self-interest  .  .  .  the  measure 
of  all  things’.  Viviana  Comensoli  writes  modishly  on  ‘Play-Making,  Domestic 
Conduct,  and  the  Multiple  Plot  in  The  Roaring  Girl'  (SEL  249-66).  She  finds 
the  play  ‘methectic  and  open-ended,  its  emphasis  on  multiplicity  and  variability 
challenging  the  audience’s  complacency’.  Anthony  Dawson,  in  ‘  Women  Beware 
Women  and  the  Economy  of  Rape’  (SEL  303-20),  considers  this  play  as 
similarly  divided  in  its  representation  of  the  experience  of  women,  but  seems 
less  sure  than  Comensoli  that  this  is  a  sign  of  artistic  merit.  He  makes  some 
telling  criticisms  of  Howard  Barker’s  recent  adaptation  of  Women  Beware 
Women,  in  particular  of  Barker’s  introduction  of  a  second,  ‘liberating’  rape 
scene.  From  N&Q  some  scholarly  minutiae  may  be  gleaned.  Mark  Eccles 
identifies  ‘Middleton’s  Comedy  The  Almanac'  (296-7)  as  No  Wit,  No  Help 
Like  a  Woman’s ;  N.  W.  Bawcutt  throws  a  little  ‘New  Light  on  Middleton’s 
Knowledge  of  Chess’  (301-2);  and  E.  J.  Devereux  explains  with  dry  humour 
the  full  appropriateness  of  ‘The  Naming  of  Sir  Oliver  Kix’  (297-8) -kix  being 
another  name  for  hemlock,  which,  as  an  early  herbalist  pointed  out,  ‘febleth 
the  member  of  generation’.  That  rounds  off  the  year’s  work  on  Middleton, 
but  there  is  also  an  omission  from  last  year  to  rectify.  Dale  B.  J.  Randall’s 
‘Some  New  Perspectives  on  the  Spanish  Setting  of  The  Changeling  and  Its 
Source’  (MRDE  3.189-216)  attributes  the  play’s  famous  realism,  at  least  in  part, 
to  its  source’s  firm  anchorage  in  recent  history  and  Mediterranean  geography. 
Randall  includes  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  conspicuous  citadel  of 
Alicante,  which  figures  so  largely  in  the  play’s  action  and  imagery. 

A  fine  essay  by  Philip  J.  Finkelpearl  on  ‘John  Fletcher  as  Spenserian 
Playwright’  (SEL  285-302)  was  the  year’s  only  foray  into  the  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  canon.  He  argues  that  the  Puritan  leanings  evident  in  Fletcher’s  early 
play  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  were  submerged  during  the  collaboration  with 
Beaumont,  but  resurfaced  in  wryly  humorous  form  in  late  plays  such  as  The 
Island  Princess,  of  which  Finkelpearl  gives  a  deft  and  appreciative  account. 
The  play  is  seen  as  issuing  from  a  ‘complexly  moderate’  political  position. 
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espousing  the  values  of  the  country,  but  amusedly  tolerant  of  the  frauds  and 
self-delusions  of  the  court.  Nicholas  F.  Radel’s  ‘  “Then  thus  I  turne  my  language 
to  you”:  The  Transformation  of  Theatrical  Language  in  Philaster’  ( MRDE 
3.129-47),  passed  over  last  year,  finds  this  early  joint  play  moving  beyond 
topical  satire  ‘to  explore  a  problem  with  language  itself’.  Rather  than  expressing 
feelings  and  leading  to  action,  language  traps  the  characters  in  rhetorical 
structures  that  deny  them  any  ‘meaningful  insight  into  their  condition’.  Radel 
seems  to  admire  Philaster,  it  is  odd  to  reflect  that  its  detractors  might  make 
more  or  less  the  same  points. 

Doris  Adler  has  written  what  seems  to  me  a  decidedly  ill-advised  introduction 
to  the  work  of  Philip  Massinger.  She  treats  the  plays  as  political  allegories  to 
be  decoded,  and  proceeds  blandly  to  read  off  topical  meanings  without  any 
admitted  sense  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  establishing  them.  Some  of  her 
guesses  are  probably  right,  but  the  incautiousness  of  the  whole  enterprise  made 
this  reader  at  least  very  sceptical.  Other  aspects  of  Massinger’s  plays  are  hardly 
considered  at  all.  It  is  not  a  book  I  could  recommend  to  students.  Albert  H. 
Tricomi’s  ‘A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  and  the  Country-House  Poetic 
Tradition’  {MRDE  3.177-87)  relates  Massinger’s  comedy  to  its  literary  context 
at  the  cost  of  making  its  structure  seem  rather  over-schematic. 

And  so,  finally,  to  John  Ford,  whose  quatercentenary  in  1986  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  publication  of  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Donald  K. 
Anderson  Jr.  The  whole  range  of  Ford’s  dramatic  output  is  dutifully  covered; 
the  range  of  critical  approaches  and  voices,  however,  is  not  as  wide  as  it  could 
be.  There  is  more  concord  than  discord  about  the  book.  Thelma  N.  Greenfield 
finds  Ford’s  tragic  vision  bound  up  with  ‘the  pathos  of  our  awareness  that 
.  .  .  what  we  do  is  not  what  we  are’,  a  split  further  explored  by  Coburn  Freer 
in  his  analysis  of  the  failure  of  eloquence  in  Perkin  Warbeck.  Richard  S.  Ide 
and  Mark  Stavig  both  write  on  Ford’s  reworking  of  earlier  tragedies  in  ’Tis 
Pity  She’s  a  Whore,  Stavig  for  the  most  part  restricting  himself  to  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  Othello,  Ide  widening  the  net  to  include  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy  and 
Bussy  D’Ambois  as  well.  Alan  C.  Dessen  approaches  ’Tis  Pity  from  his 
experience  of  two  recent  professional  productions,  Robert  B.  Heilman  from 
an  account  of  Ford’s  developing  fascination  with  erotic  perversity;  both  lay 
final  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  forces  within  the  play  which  countervail 
Giovanni’s  rebellious  egotism.  One  of  the  sharper  disagreements  is  between 
Eugene  M.  Waith  and  Sharon  Hamilton:  Waith,  placing  the  strange  last  scenes 
of  Love’s  Sacrifice  and  The  Broken  Heart  in  their  theatrical  context,  argues 
that  the  masque-like  ceremonies  are  designed  to  surprise  the  audience  into 
admiration;  Hamilton,  engaged  in  close  reading  of  The  Broken  Heart  in 
isolation,  is  convinced  that  the  audience  will  carry  away  an  ironic  sense  of  the 
suppressions  that  are  the  price  of  the  beauty  of  this  cold  Spartan  pastoral. 
Further  contributions  come  from  Larry  S.  Champion  on  tragicomedy  in  The 
Witch  of  Edmonton  and  The  Lover’s  Melancholy,  Glenn  Hopp  on  the  language 
of  The  Lady’s  Trial,  David  M.  Bergeron  on  Ford’s  depictions  of  sibling 
relationships,  Robert  J.  Fehrenbach  on  whether  italics  in  Ford’s  texts  should 
be  considered  as  accidental  or  substantive,  and  the  editor  himself  on  the 
dramaturgy  of  The  Fancies,  Chaste  and  Noble. 

There  were  a  few  additional  essays  on  Ford  in  the  journals.  Denis  Gauer’s 
anthropological-psychoanalytical  investigation  of  ’Tis  Pity,  ‘  “Heart  and 
Blood”:  Nature  and  Culture  in  ’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore ’  {CahiersE  3 1.45-57), 
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does  not  displace  Richard  Marienstras’s  classic  account  of  the  play  along  these 
lines  in  New  Perspectives  on  the  Shakespearean  World  ( YW  66.266).  ’Tis  Pity 
is,  on  the  whole,  judged  to  fail  as  a  tragedy  by  Rick  Bowers,  who,  in  ‘John 
Ford  and  the  Sleep  of  Death’  (TSLL  28.353-87),  reserves  his  highest  praise 
for  The  Broken  Heart,  the  only  play  in  which  Ford’s  distinctive  vision  of  death 
finds  full  and  dramatically  satisfying  expression.  For  an  interpretation  of  it 
as  a  ‘dramatization  of  the  neoplatonic  doctrine  of  the  soul’,  readers  may  go 
to  Marie  L.  Kessel’s  ‘ The  Broken  Heart :  An  Allegorical  Reading’  (MRDE 
3.217-30);  while  for  a  real-life  analogue  to  the  heroine  Calantha’s  self-control 
Roy  J.  Booth’s  ‘Royal  Grief  in  The  Broken  Heart ’  ( N&Q  305-7)  should  be 
consulted. 


4.  Masque  and  Pageant 

There  is  comparatively  little  work  to  report  on.  Thomas  M.  Greene  furnishes 
an  elegant  overview  of  the  history  of  court  entertainments  in  ‘Magic  and  Festivity 
at  the  Renaissance  Court’  ( RenQ  636-59),  the  1987  Josephine  Waters  lecture. 
Mary  E.  Hazard’s  ‘  “A  Magnificent  Lord”:  Leicester,  Kenilworth,  and 
Transformations  in  the  Idea  of  Magnificence’  ( CahiersE  31.11-35)  includes 
some  not  very  novel  observations  on  the  ‘princely  pleasures’  of  1575.  Jonson’s 
masques  Love  Restored,  The  Vision  of  Delight,  Christmas  His  Masque,  and 
Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue,  along  with  his  late  pastoral  The  Sad  Shepherd, 
are  interestingly  related  by  Leah  S.  Marcus  in  The  Politics  of  Mirth  to 
contemporary  religious  and  political  controversies  about  the  worth  of  traditional 
holiday  pastimes.  In  ‘Jonson’s  Jacobean  Masques  and  the  Moral  Imagination’ 
(SEL  233-47)  Nathaniel  Strout  draws  attention  to  the  poet’s  efforts  to 
counteract  the  carpentry-induced  complacency  of  his  courtly  audience;  while 
John  Peacock,  in  ‘Inigo  Jones  and  the  Florentine  Court  Theater’  (JDJ  5.200-34) 
views  the  great  collaboration  from  the  other  side,  discovering  a  poet  more 
impressed  by  Medicean  carpentry  than  he  was  prepared  to  own  up  to  in  print. 
The  first  purpose  of  this  very  scholarly  article,  however,  is  to  demonstrate  that 
Jones,  in  his  costume  designs  for  Thomas  Campion’s  Lords’  Masque,  was 
creatively  adapting  Buonalenti’s  designs  for  the  Florentine  intermedi  of  1589. 
Lastly,  Martin  Butler  reprints  from  the  Clifford  papers  some  previously 
unpublished  accounts  relating  to  the  performance  of  a  masque  at  Skipton  Castle 
in  1636,  and  makes  some  intriguing  inferences  about  its  rationale,  organization, 
and  staging.  An  imaginative  piece  of  scholarship,  this  article  may  be  found 
in  RenD  (17.149-73)  under  the  title  ‘The  Provincial  Masque  of  Comus,  1636’. 
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The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century: 
Excluding  Drama 


HELEN  WILCOX 


This  chapter  has  three  sections;  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Prose. 


1.  General 

‘Interpreters  of  Tudor-Stuart  literature  find  themselves  now  particularly  well 
placed  to  rearticulate  literature  as  a  social  practice;  and,  by  so  doing,  to 
rearticulate  criticism  as  a  social  practice.’  Thus  Louis  Montrose,  in  his  essay 
‘Renaissance  Literary  Studies  and  the  Subject  of  History’  (ELR  16.5-12),  sums 
up  his  sense  that  the  new  historicism  is  a  particularly  useful  and  apposite 
development  in  criticism  of  Renaissance  literature.  In  a  neighbouring  essay, 
‘The  New  Historicism  in  Renaissance  Studies’  (ELR  16.13-43),  Jean  E.  Howard 
suggests  strategies  for  ensuring  that  ‘its  newness  is  to  be  fundamental  and  not 
cosmetic’.  Both  critics  are  agreed  on  the  positive  results  of  new  historicism: 
the  rejection  of  the  idea  of  ‘texts  as  ethereal  entities’,  the  advance  from  the 
view  that  ‘history  is  what’s  over  and  done  with’,  and,  most  importantly,  the 
rendering  equal  of  relationships  between  texts  and  history.  Two  articles  this 
year  focus  on  the  emerging  historical  thought  of  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
In  ‘Erudition  and  the  Idea  of  History  in  Renaissance  England’  (RenQ  11-48) 
D.  R.  Woolf  examines  the  revolution  in  attitudes  to  history  between  1580  and 
1640,  particularly  the  key  distinction  (rhetorical,  but  rigid  all  the  same)  between 
erudite  antiquarianism  and  its  poor  relation,  history;  he  cites  John  Selden  as 
the  major  figure  who  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  ceased  to  deny  that  as 
a  student  of  antiquaries  he  was  also  a  ‘historian’.  It  is  the  development  of 
specifically  political  history  which  concerns  F.  J.  Levy  in  his  ‘Hayward,  Daniel, 
and  the  Beginnings  of  Politic  History  in  England’  ( HLQ  1-34);  he  analyses 
the  writing  of  Protestant  history  in  John  Hayward’s  ill-timed  account  of 
Bolingbroke  (dedicated  to  Essex  on  the  eve  of  his  rebellion),  Bacon’s  Essays 
and  Henry  VII,  and  Daniel’s  unfinished  poem  The  Civil  Wars  in  the  light  of 
Sidney’s  remark  that  poets  are  the  greatest  historians  of  all. 

In  a  nice  inversion  of  Sidney’s  view,  the  historian  Kevin  Sharpe  has  produced 
a  book  of  literary  criticism  of  the  Caroline  court,  examining  the  works  of 
William  Davenant,  Thomas  Carew,  and  Aurelian  Townshend  as  documents 
of  cultural  values.  The  real  concern  of  Criticism  and  Compliment  is  the  court 
masque,  but  Sharpe  arrives  at  his  appraisal  of  that  form  as  complex  and 
ambivalent  by  means  of  a  discussion  of  some  non-dramatic  works:  Davenant’s 
view  of  wit  and  virtue  in  the  preface  to  Gondibert,  the  tension  in  Carew’s  verse 
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between  subservience  and  authority,  and  the  criticism  of  the  court  contained 
in  Townshend’s  poetry  even  though  it  was  written  from  within  court  circles. 
Sharpe  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  broader  sweep  of  Caroline  culture, 
arguing  that  godliness  and  entertainment  were  not  necessarily  opposed,  and 
constructively  distrusting  the  supposed  rift  between  court  and  country.  The 
greatest  of  all  rifts  in  the  English  seventeenth  century,  the  Civil  War,  has  at 
last  become  a  major  issue  in  almost  all  critical  work  on  this  period,  rather  than 
something  which  features  in  the  dutiful  ‘background’  note  or  only  in  work  on 
the  radicals.  Michael  Wilding’s  Dragons  Teeth:  Literature  in  the  English 
Revolution  is  not,  as  its  title  might  imply,  a  thorough  study  of  literature  during 
and  arising  from  the  war,  but  rather  a  series  of  critical  readings  of  major  authors 
in  their  historical  context.  Their  books  were,  in  Wilding’s  view,  indeed  like 
Milton’s  fabulous  dragons’  teeth  which  ‘spring  up  armed  men’.  Marvell,  for 
example,  emerges  not  as  an  apolitical  poet  of  retreat  but  a  Cromwellian 
propagandist,  skilfully  making  Cromwell  into  the  ‘natural’  hero  of  the  ‘Horatian 
Ode’;  Browne,  too,  is  not  tolerant  and  withdrawn  from  debate  but,  in  an 
important  essay  first  reviewed  in  YW  65.294,  his  Religio  Medici  is  shown  to 
be  combative  and  reactionary. 

Literary  history  is,  then,  gradually  being  rewritten  in  the  light  of  a  newly 
all-encompassing  sense  of  history.  The  subtitle  of  Rewriting  the  Renaissance: 
The  Discourses  of  Sexual  Difference  in  Early  Modern  Europe ,  edited  by 
Margaret  W.  Ferguson,  Maureen  Quilligan,  and  Nancy  J.  Vickers,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  contribution  of  feminist  criticism  to  this  process  continues  to  be 
of  significance.  The  first  essay  of  this  collection,  Jonathan  Goldberg’s  ‘Fatherly 
Authority:  The  Politics  of  Stuart  Family  Images’,  is  a  fascinating  example  of 
new  historicist  criticism  addressing  the  issues  of  gender  and  power.  He  considers 
the  rhetorical  tropes  of  the  king  as  father,  the  nation  as  mother,  and  the 
consequent  ‘naturalism’  of  authority,  from  James  I’s  speeches  through  to  Robert 
Filmer’s  Patriarcha  in  the  early  1650s.  This  leads  him  into  a  stimulating,  if 
tantalizingly  inconclusive,  discussion  of  the  politicized  body  in  portraiture  and 
in  verbal  imagery.  One  of  the  best  books  of  the  year,  The  Patriarch’s  Wife, 
brings  scrupulous  feminist  scholarship  to  bear  on  the  detailed  question  of 
patriarchal  power  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Margaret  J.  M.  Ezell  takes  issue 
with  those  who  argue  that  the  century  saw  an  increase  in  ‘patriarchalism’;  instead 
she  attempts  to  define  the  phenomenon  (as  part  of  the  period’s  overall  concern 
with  authority  and  liberty)  and  to  interpret  its  textual  expression  by  women 
and  men.  Her  vigorously  questioning  approach  leads  to  a  significant  increase 
in  our  awareness  of  matriarchal  influences  and  women’s  manuscript  networks 
at  the  time;  The  Patriarch’s  Wife  is  impressive  in  its  learning  while  wisely 
perceiving  the  uneasy  interrelation  of  text  and  context,  theory  and  practice. 
Ezell  is  courageous  enough  to  offer  her  evidence  and  then  put  it  to  the  test 
in  three  case  studies,  of  short  treatises  by  Robert  Filmer  (no  less),  Mary  More, 
and  Robert  Whitehall,  and  finally  to  provide  these  texts  in  an  extensive  appendix 
so  that  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclusions  too. 

In  addition  to  being  an  age  of  transition,  the  dawn  of  our  ideas  of  history, 
and  the  period  in  which  the  nuclear  family  established  its  hold  on  social  values, 
the  Renaissance  in  England  also  witnessed  the  beginning  of  literature  for 
children.  The  late  Warren  W.  Wooden  was  at  work  on  a  book  on  the  origins 
of  children’s  literature  in  England  when  he  died,  and  Jeanie  Watson  has  edited 
a  collection  of  his  essays  on  the  subject  entitled  Children’s  Literature  of  the 
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English  Renaissance.  It  contains  three  essays  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
chapter:  an  account  of  Drayton’s  fantasy  poem  Nymphidia  (1627)  as  an  early 
children’s  classic;  a  survey  of  Renaissance  fairy  poetry  in  poetry  and  drama, 
attempting  to  establish  why  it  outlasted  other  ‘Elizabethan  fads’  and  was  popular 
well  into  the  seventeenth  century;  and,  the  only  hitherto  unpublished  piece  in 
the  book,  an  essay  on  John  Taylor  the  Water  Poet.  Wooden  demonstrates  that 
this  prolific  popular  author  anticipated  three  significant  genres  of  children’s 
literature  -  the  miniature  Bible,  nonsense  verse,  and  animal  stories. 

Another  distinctive  character  of  the  mid  seventeenth  century,  ‘Rare  Sir 
William  Davenant’,  is  given  long-overdue  attention  in  Mary  Edmond’s 
biography  of  that  name.  Though  to  a  large  extent  concerned  with  Davenant’s 
plays  and  operas  and  his  triumphs  as  a  Restoration  theatre  manager,  the  book 
also  animates  a  genuine  sense  of  political  character  and  poetic  resourcefulness 
combined  with  that  ‘quick  and  piercing  imagination’  for  which  Dryden  praised 
him.  Edward,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  on  the  other  hand,  has  until  now 
been  given  a  rather  bland  part  in  the  mid-century  literary  history,  overshadowed 
by  his  younger  brother  George;  in  fact,  as  Eugene  D.  Hill  points  out  in  his 
study  of  Lord  Herbert,  the  older  brother  was  far  better  known  in  his  time, 
as  a  philosopher,  historian,  poet,  autobiographer,  and  diplomat.  Hill’s  concise 
and  admirably  lucid  treatment  of  Herbert  as  a  ‘thinker  and  artist’  wisely 
perceives  two  fundamental  consistencies  in  his  varied  output:  deism  as  the 
continuing  basis  of  his  thought,  and  irony  or  ‘textual  diplomacy’  as  a  key  feature 
of  his  technique.  Herbert  has  survived  the  generations  of  neglect  and  re-emerged 
as  a  more  genuine  disciple  of  Donne  than  many  of  the  erstwhile  ‘school’  of 
Donne. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Renaissance  and  preceding  centuries 
depends  heavily  on  the  whims  of  patronage  and  the  chance  preservation  of 
manuscripts.  Sir  Robert  Sidney’s  role,  not  so  much  as  a  patron  of  English  letters 
but  as  a  supportive  friend  of  writers,  has  been  clarified  by  Michael  G.  Brennan 
(N&Q  232-7),  while  Andrew  G.  Watson  has  investigated  ‘The  Manuscript 
Collection  of  Sir  Walter  Cope  (d.  1614)’  ( BLR  262-97).  He  not  only  catalogues 
the  contents  of  the  volumes  which  Cope  gave  to  the  Bodleian  in  1602,  but  also 
enquires  into  the  reasons  why  Cope  built  up  his  collection.  For  although  he 
was  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  owner  of 
an  impressive  house,  and  collector  of  pictures  and  curiosities,  Cope  was  no 
scholar  or  ‘antiquary’.  Perhaps  we  have  more  evidence  here  that  during  this 
period  there  was  a  merging  of  scholarly  and  amateur  interest  in  the  past? 


2.  Poetry 

What  is  the  relation  between  poetry  and  the  material  world?  This  fascinating 
and  fundamental  question  for  writers  and  readers  -  and  a  particularly  vexing 
issue  for  theorists  and  semioticians  -  is  confronted  in  a  forthright  manner  by 
Elizabeth  Cook  in  Seeing  through  Words.  There  is  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
the  poetry  of  this  era  derives  its  meaning  from  ‘the  world  of  material  particulars’, 
and  that  a  major  function  of  late  Renaissance  poems  is  their  exploration  of 
the  multiple  capacities  of  language  to  ‘show’  the  world.  Cook  argues  that  the 
compression  of  ‘strong-lined’  verse  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  derived 
not  just  from  its  packed  logic  but  also  from  its  use  and  implication  of  sensory 
response.  She  demonstrates  the  ‘thingness’  of  figured  poetry,  the  energy  of 
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Herbert’s  verbs,  the  vital  importance  of  physicality  in  the  structures  and  the 
food  metaphors  of  The  Temple,  the  use  of  the  tangible  world  to  express  the 
quickness  of  thought  in  Donne’s  ‘The  Flea’  and  similar  poems,  and  the  presence 
of  the  material  within  the  interpretative  dimension  in  Marvell.  As  a  whole  the 
book  is  inventive,  but  its  local  insights,  individually  very  striking,  remain  more 
impressive  than  a  sustained  thesis. 

Cook  cites  Thomas  Fuller’s  account  of  Quarles’s  emblems  as  ‘visible  Poetry’, 
and  the  issue  of  the  English  tradition  of  emblems  has  been  considered  recently 
with  remarkable  insight  by  Huston  Diehl  in  ‘Graven  Images:  Protestant  Emblem 
Books  in  England’  ( RenQ  39.49-66).  Diehl  argues  against  the  prevailing  notion 
that  emblems  are  conservative,  Catholic,  and  medieval,  and  claims  that  they 
are  very  much  of  their  own  period  in  reinterpreting  traditional  images.  Having 
investigated  emblem  writers  and  publishers  and  found  them  to  be  in  large  part 
reformers,  Diehl  goes  on  to  distinguish  between  the  ‘misuse’  of  sensuous  images 
(as  the  Protestant  viewed  the  Catholic  use  of  icons)  and  the  reformed  use  of 
images  as  reminders  of  heavenly  truths.  Just  as  Protestants  urged  the  necessity 
of  interpreting  the  sacraments,  so  the  Protestant  reader  deconstructs  an  emblem 
in  order  to  discern  its  significance.  This  excellent  essay  combines  scholarly 
research  and  critical  insight  radically  to  alter  our  assumptions  about  emblem 
poetry.  But  then,  is  there  such  a  genre?  Julia  Walker,  in  her  essay  ‘The  Religious 
Lyric  as  Genre’  ( ELN  25:i. 39-45),  provocatively  suggests  that  during  the 
seventeenth  century,  as  the  religious  lyric  became  a  distinctive  genre,  it  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  poetic  reality.  She  reads  Donne’s  ‘La  Corona’,  Herbert’s  ‘Wreath’, 
and  Marvell’s  ‘Coronet’  to  show  how  the  lyric  relationship  between  private 
man  {sic)  and  private  God  has  to  give  way  in  the  later  poems  to  a  third, 
disruptive,  presence  -  public  audience. 

Three  early  seventeenth-century  poems  have  been  the  subject  of  recent 
scrutiny.  The  anonymous  lyric  from  A  Poetical  Rhapsody,  ‘My  love  in  her 
attire’,  puzzles  David  Ormerod  {Expl  45 :ii .  12-13);  is  it  a  satiric  madrigal  or 
Platonic  demonstration  in  miniature?  R.  M.  Cummings  {N&Q  295-6)  has  found 
‘A  New  Epigram  by  Joseph  Hall’  in  a  1611  congratulatory  anthology  for 
Wolfgang  Mayer  of  Basle.  Michael  Rudick’s  article,  ‘The  Text  of  Ralegh’s  Lyric, 
“What  is  our  life?”  ’  {SP  83.76-87),  is  the  most  challenging  of  the  three. 
Ralegh’s  famous  lyric  has  always  been  known  in  the  form  set  by  Orlando 
Gibbons  in  1612,  but  Rudick  looks  at  variants  in  later  seventeenth-century 
manuscripts  and  proposes  major  changes,  including  the  substitution  of  ‘tragedy’ 
for  ‘comedy’  in  the  phrase  ‘life’s  short  comedy’,  and  the  removal  of  the  last 
couplet.  His  case  is  powerful  and  the  resultant  poem  more  serious  and  stoical. 

The  classicism  of  Ben  Jonson  has  often  been  the  cause  of  the  distancing  of 
this  major  author  from  his  readers,  an  effect  which  was  countered  last  year 
by  the  lively  new  biography  of  Jonson  by  Rosalind  Miles  (see  also  TIE’ 67.265) 
who  wants,  in  Jonsonian  manner,  to  make  his  readers  ‘understanders’.  James 
A.  Riddell  has  contributed  usefully  to  our  understanding  with  his  essay  on  ‘The 
Arrangement  of  Ben  Jonson’s  Epigrammes ’  ( SEL  53-70),  in  which  he  suggests 
that  ‘clusters’  of  poems  proceed  from  praise  to  outrage  at  a  shared  subject. 
This  pattern  of  thesis/antithesis,  and  the  overlapping  of  clusters  into  larger 
structures,  both  seem  to  derive  from  the  influential  epigram  collections  of 
Martial  and  Thomas  More.  Robert  C.  Evans  {Expl  45:ii.7— 10)  studies  the 
opening  three  Epigrammes  and  highlights  the  paradoxes  of  vulnerability  and 
pride,  where  modesty  and  the  desire  to  boast  clash  within  and  between  the 
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poems.  Jonson’s  reference  to  his  own  ‘strange  poems’  is  the  origin  of  the  subject 
of  George  Parfitt’s  essay  entitled  ‘The  “Strangeness”  of  Ben  Jonson’s  The 
Forest' ,  contributed  to  a  collection  of  ‘Studies  in  Honour  of  Kenneth  Cameron’ 
( LeedsSE  45-54).  Parfitt  locates  the  strangeness  of  this  poetic  miscellany  in 
two  features -its  direct,  unfussy  ‘sobriety  of  voice’,  and  its  choice  of  social 
ethics  rather  than  pastoral  as  its  subject.  Both  of  these  would  have  seemed  ‘odd’ 
in  1616,  according  to  Parfitt,  and  yet  they  were  in  union  with  the  earlier 
sixteenth-century  traditions  of  plain  style  and  classicism.  The  essay  itself  is 
admirable  in  its  clarity  and  purpose. 

The  importance  of  Jonson’s  non-dramatic  verse  on  the  Wordsworth  family 
shelves  is  the  subject  of  Anne  Barton’s  enjoyable  essay  ‘The  Road  from 
Penshurst:  Wordsworth,  Ben  Jonson  and  Coleridge  in  1802’  ( EIC  209-33). 
Dorothy  Wordsworth  recorded  in  her  Journal  that  when  she  chose  to  read 
Jonson’s  poems  to  lull  William  to  sleep,  they  found  them  ‘too  interesting’  to 
have  such  an  effect;  they  were  ‘much  delighted’  with  ‘Penshurst’,  and  Dorothy 
found  the  shorter  poems  ‘affecting’.  Barton  goes  on  to  suggest  that  William 
tried  to  make  the  Grasmere  of  his  verse  at  this  time  into  a  kind  of  Penshurst, 
and  finds  further  evidence  in  Wordsworth’s  Jonsonian  loyalties  for  the  growing 
differences  between  him  and  the  Shakespearean  Coleridge. 

Jonson’s  fellow-conversationalist  William  Drummond  of  Hawthornden 
warrants  two  notes  this  year  by  David  Reid  concerned  with  lines  of  poetic 
influence  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Drummond’s  sonnet  of  the  Nativity  in 
Flowres  of  Sion  (1623)  is  shown  to  have  used  the  same  Ovidian  phrase,  ‘ran 
nectar’,  as  found  in  Paradise  Lost  ( N&Q  307-8),  while  his  poem  to  Sir  William 
Moore  prefixing  Moore’s  True  Crucifixe  for  True  Catholickes  (1629)  borrows 
from  Donne’s  ‘The  Crosse’  ( N&Q  307)  four  years  before  the  publication  of 
Donne’s  poem.  William  A.  McQueen  (Expl  45:iii. 8— 11)  explores  the  multiple 
functions  and  meanings  of  the  word  ‘cross’  during  its  thirty-two  appearances 
in  Donne’s  text. 

Frank  J.  Warnke  has  lived  up  to  the  tradition  of  TEAS  by  producing  a 
thorough  introductory  survey  of  Donne’s  life  and  works.  His  task  is  an 
ambitious  one  -  an  overview  of  Donne  in  his  context  and  in  a  twentieth- 
century  light,  therefore  ultimately  a  study  of  Donne  the  individual  -  but 
Warnke  manages  to  stay  level-headed  in  the  midst  of  controversy  and  conflicting 
critical  histories  and  has  written  a  very  useful  book  for  students  of  Donne’s 
works.  The  distinctive  feature  of  Warnke’s  Donne  is  his  Europeanness;  the  critic 
stresses  the  poet’s  baroque  context  and  sets  his  eccentricity  in  this  tradition. 
Warnke  is  also  strong  in  his  denunciation  of  biographical  readings  of  the  Songs 
and  Sonets,  and  particularly  helpful  in  re-evaluating  the  ‘School  of  Donne’ 
to  contain  the  appropriate  pupils  -  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Henry  King,  Thomas 
Carew.  While  Warnke’s  book  does  not  lay  claim  to  an  original  interpretation 
of  Donne,  the  collection  of  essays  entitled  The  Eagle  and  the  Dove  announces 
itself  to  be  in  the  business  of  ‘reassessing’  Donne’s  work.  In  their  introductory 
essay  the  editors,  Claude  J.  Summers  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth,  explain  their 
choice  of  title  by  referring  to  the  ‘poet  of  dichotomies’,  noting  that  the 
‘contradictoriness’  of  Donne  is  one  of  his  most  difficult  and  yet  fascinating 
features.  As  they  also  point  out,  the  reassessed  Donne  who  emerges  from  the 
collection  is  ‘no  longer  quite  the  exciting  innovator  who  energized  English  and 
American  Poetry  of  the  1920s’  but  rather  ‘a  complex  and  individualistic  product 
of  the  late  Renaissance’.  This  is,  in  other  words,  a  historicist  Donne,  firmly 
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located  in  his  context  which  nevertheless  takes  a  variety  of  interesting  forms 
in  the  essays.  The  most  immediate,  and  controversial,  historical  context  is 
provided  by  the  layer  of  biographical  knowledge,  explored  by  Dennis  Flynn 
in  ‘Donne  the  Survivor’  (claiming  significant  influence  of  the  Elizabethan 
Catholic  persecutions),  Ilona  Bell  in  ‘  “Under  Ye  Rage  of  a  Hott  Sonn  and 
Yr  Eyes”  ’  (examining  three  of  Donne’s  love  letters  to  Ann  More),  and  John 
T.  Shawcross  assessing  the  function  of  biographical  readings  in  ‘Poetry, 
Personal  and  Impersonal’.  But  how  present  is  the  ‘person’  in  Donne’s  texts? 
Two  of  the  finest  essays  in  the  book  challenge  notions  of  presence:  Judith 
Scherer  Herz,  in  a  most  inventive  account  of  Donne’s  ‘Poetics  of  Concealment’, 
suggests  that  the  poetic  voice  is  an  illusion  and  the  poems  are  ‘self-animating 
tropes’,  while  Roger  B.  Rollin  interestingly  claims  that  the  Holy  Sonnets  are 
an  exercise  in  preventive  medicine,  dramatizing  the  ‘Fantastique  Ague’  of 
religious  melancholy  which  so  preoccupied  early  seventeenth-century  English 
thinkers.  The  influence  of  humanist  learning  is  another  context  examined  in 
two  essays  in  the  collection,  Stella  P.  Revard’s  study  of  ‘Donne  and  Propertius’ 
in  the  Songs  and  Sonets  and  James  S.  Baumlin’s  account  of  the  influence  of 
Persius  on  Donne’s  ‘Christian  Diatribes’  of  Satyres  III  and  V. 

A  second  feature  of  the  reassessment  of  Donne  is  the  extension  of  the  canon 
to  include  more  than  the  Songs  and  Sonets  and  a  small  number  of  divine  poems. 
M.  Thomas  Hester  focuses  on  ‘Donne’s  Epigrams:  A  Little  World  Made 
Cunningly’  and  reads  them  with  a  perceptive  eye  for  Donne’s  testing  of  the 
‘problematics  of  signification’.  Hester  also  notes  how  far  Donne  expands  the 
possibilities  of  a  genre,  a  point  further  emphasized  by  Heather  Dubrow  in  her 
reading  of  the  ‘Epithalamion’  entitled  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individualistic  Talent’, 
and  by  Patrick  F.  O’Connell  in  his  re-estimate  of  the  significance  of  the  sonnet 
sequence  ‘La  Corona’,  ‘Donne’s  Ars  Poetica  Sacra’.  The  prophetic  power  of 
Donne  over  his  audience  is  examined  by  Kathleen  Kelly  in  ‘Conversion  of  the 
Reader  in  Donne’s  “Anatomy  of  the  World”  ’,  while  at  the  other  extreme  of 
mood  Anna  K.  Nardo  questions  the  underlying  causes  of  Donne’s  constant 
playfulness  in  poems  and  prose,  in  ‘John  Donne  at  Play  in  Between’.  The  essays 
considering  Donne’s  texts  are  well  concluded  with  a  serious  and  thoroughly 
researched  piece  by  Walter  R.  Davis  on  ‘Meditation,  Typology,  and  the 
Structure  of  John  Donne’s  Sermons’,  showing  how  Donne  drew  together  ‘logical 
structure  and  emotive  development’,  ‘the  doctrinal  and  the  personal’.  By  way 
of  a  coda  come  two  essays  looking  at  Donne  and  ‘posterity’.  The  first, 
‘Diamonds  Dust’  by  Michael  P.  Parker,  examines  the  distinctions  and  parallels 
between  Carew  and  King’s  reactions  to  ‘the  Legacy  of  Donne’;  the  second, 
‘Britten’s  Donne  and  the  Promise  of  Twentieth-Century  Settings’  by 
Paul  L.  Gaston,  jumps  ahead  three  centuries  and  finds  composers,  particularly 
Benjamin  Britten,  sensitively  equipped  to  match  Donne’s  lyrics  with  ‘the  agility, 
objectivity,  and  hard-won  experimental  freedom’  of  their  own  art. 

Robert  Ellrodt  {EA  1-14)  is  not  happy  with  some  of  the  recent  critical  and 
theoretical  ‘reassessing’  which  has  taken  place  in  literary  circles,  and  in  particular 
distrusts  the  idea  that  poetic  language  is  ‘le  jeu  de  signifiants’.  In  this  article 
on  ‘Posie  et  verite  chez  John  Donne’  he  insists  upon  ‘la  materialite  du  referent’ 
and  argues  for  a  strong  link  between  the  poetic  self  and  the  empirical  self  in 
Donne’s  works.  The  relationship  is  not  an  equivalence,  but  Ellrodt  is  sure  that 
Donne  always  had  his  eye  firmly  on  ‘Truth’  on  the  ‘huge  hill’.  In  another  general 
article,  on  ‘Donne  and  the  Wonderful’  ( ELR  41-66),  John  L.  Klause  considers 
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Donne’s  ‘greedily  alchemical’  imagination  and  finds  his  poetry  a  search  for 
wonder,  filled  with  ‘a  passion  for  the  marvellous’;  this  is  not  just  a  speculative 
view  but  one  based  in  Donne’s  attitudes  to  the  unfamiliar  or  miraculous  and 
his  frequent  use  of  paradox.  In  a  reconsideration  of  the  poet/speaker’s 
relationship  with  the  woman  in  the  Songs  and  Sonets,  Barbara  Estrin  ( PQ 
175-93)  reveals  the  poetic  self’s  dependence  on  his  lover.  Her  essay,  ‘Donne’s 
Injured  “I”:  Defections  from  Petrarchan  and  Spenserian  Poetics’,  goes  on  to 
show  that,  unlike  the  speaker  in  the  work  of  the  two  earlier  poets,  Donne’s 
persona  ceases  to  accept  the  solace  of  art  and  in  his  poems  it  is  the  woman 
who  survives.  G.  Blakemore  Evans  ( N&Q  228-30)  has  found  a  new  and 
convincing  source  -  Timothy  Bright’s  A  Treatise  of  Melancholie  (1586)  -  for 
the  ‘subtile  knot’  which  unites  the  body  and  soul  in  Donne’s  ‘Extasie’.  In 
‘Preparing  towards  Lucy:  “A  Nocturnall”  as  Palinode’  Peter  D.  Wiggins  ( SP 
483-93)  rereads  the  poem  in  the  light  of  the  St  Lucy  legend  and  finds  in  this 
not  only  a  moderately  hopeful  outcome  to  the  poem,  but  also  a  model  for  the 
speaker’s  rejection  of  carnal  love  and  his  inspired  use  of  language. 

The  importance  of  numerological  structures  in  Donne’s  poems  is  argued  by 
Julia  M.  Walker  in  ‘Donne’s  Words  Taught  in  Numbers’  (SP  44-60),  borrowing 
her  title  and  her  inspiration  from  Spenser.  She  sees  Donne’s  poetic  fashioning 
as  a  fluid  process,  and  sets  numerical  cycles  and  codes  alongside  his  other 
structural  devices  -  alchemy,  mimesis,  drama -in  ‘Love’s  Growth’  and  Elegie 
XI.  The  symmetrical  patterning  in  ‘Goodfriday,  1613’  is  the  main  focus  of  Sibyl 
Lutz  Severance’s  essay  ‘Soul,  Sphere,  and  Structure’  (SP  24-43),  which  in  fact 
is  more  useful  in  its  citing  of  St  Paul’s  ‘seeing  through  a  glass  darkly’  as  a  gloss 
on  Donne’s  turning  of  his  face  to  God’s.  David  M.  Sullivan’s  interest  in  the 
poem  in  ‘Riders  to  the  West’  (JDJ  1-8)  concerns  not  only  the  Christian 
geographical  symbolism  of  ‘riding  westward’  but  also  the  colloquial  meaning 
of  the  phrase  in  Donne’s  day,  ‘going  to  Tyburn’.  This  reference  to  condemnation 
to  death  by  execution  turns  out  to  be  the  controlling  metaphor  to  the  poem, 
which  it  will  be  impossible  to  ignore  in  future  readings. 

Barbara  Everett’s  British  Academy  lecture,  ‘Donne:  A  London  Poet’,  has 
been  reprinted  in  her  collection  of  essays  entitled  Poets  in  Their  Time,  in  which 
she  claims  that  through  the  writings  of  poets  ‘history  speaks  with  a  fully  human 
voice’.  Donne’s  London  was  just  becoming  a  metropolis,  and  Everett  suggests 
that  the  poet  is  not  only  placed  in  a  city  context  through  immediate  references 
but  more  generally  by  his  consciousness  of  audience.  In  ‘  “Coscus  onely  breeds 
my  just  offence”  ’  (JDJ 25-31)  Ronald  J.  Corthell  continues  the  London  theme 
by  examining  the  relationship  between  ‘Donne’s  “Satire  II”  and  the  Inns  of 
Court’,  highlighting  the  satirist’s  paradoxical  repulsion  and  attraction  to  legal 
and  court  circles.  The  history  of  Donne’s  ‘Somerset  Epithalamion’  has 
dramatized  the  perplexed  relationship  between  the  poet  and  the  court,  though 
William  A.  McClung  and  Rodney  Simard  (HLQ  95-106)  are  more  concerned 
with  ‘the  subversion  of  aesthetic  by  sexual  values  in  literary  criticism’  of  the 
poem.  In  an  account  of  what  they  call  ‘the  Erotics  of  Criticism’  McClung  and 
Simard  suggest  that  there  has  been  little  discussion  of  the  poem  because  of  the 
homosexual  relationships  involved,  and  the  supposed  ‘lust’  of  the  couple  as 
seen  by  Victorian  commentators.  Oddly,  this  tradition  of  failure  to  confront 
the  poem  is  continued  even  in  this  article,  which  is  more  about  the  history  of 
taste  and  taboos  than  the  text  itself.  Donne’s  lesbian  love  elegy,  ‘Sapho  to 
Philaenis’,  is  one  of  three  seventeenth-century  lesbian  poems  examined  by 
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James  Holstun  in  ‘  “Will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder?”:  Lesbian  Elegy 
in  Donne,  Marvell,  and  Milton’  ( ELH  835-67).  He  draws  attention  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  voicelessness  of  early  modern  lesbianism;  these  three  texts 
‘dramatize  the  passage  of  lesbian  desire  into  an  inarticulate  silence,  and  so  help 
both  to  explain  and  to  perpetuate  that  silence’.  The  problem  in  Donne’s  poem 
is  the  difficulty  of  finding  for  the  lovers  a  non-hierarchical  language  unmediated 
by  men. 

The  development  of  Donne’s  reputation  continues  to  interest  critics.  Robert 
H.  Ray  presents  ‘Another  Perspective  on  Donne  in  the  Seventeenth  Century’ 
{JDJ  51-4)  through  the  works  of  Nehemiah  Rogers,  a  clergyman  who  borrowed 
extensively  from  Donne’s  ‘Hymne  to  God  the  Father’  and  his  sermons.  In  two 
articles  on  the  work  of  the  nineteenth-century  critic  Edmund  Gosse,  Raoul 
Granqvist  shows  that  Gosse  was  ‘The  Reluctant  Critic  of  John  Donne’  ( NM 
87.262-71),  working  on  Donne  through  accidents  of  nineteenth-century  taste 
rather  than  affection  for  the  verse;  secondly,  Granqvist  studies  ‘The  Reception 
of  Edmund  Gosse’s  Life  of  John  Donne  (1899)’  ( ES  67.525-38)  by  means  of 
contemporary  comment.  Moments  from  two  reviews,  both  negative  but 
strikingly  different  in  tone,  stand  out:  Leslie  Stephen’s  tactful  turn  of  phrase, 
‘I  will  not  dispute  Mr.  Gosse’s  opinion,  though  I  can  also  imagine  .  .  .’,  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton’s  outspoken  statement  that  ‘from  page  to  page  the  reader 
goes  stumbling  along  over  Gosse’s  errors’. 

In  Iconoclasm  and  Poetry  in  the  English  Reformation  Ernest  B.  Gilman  puts 
forward  the  theory  that  iconoclasm  -  both  the  phenomenon  itself  and  the 
controversy  surrounding  it -was  a  crucial  dilemma  for  the  Renaissance 
literary  imagination.  The  poet,  as  another  maker  of  images,  was  obviously 
implicated  in  the  anxiety  over  idolatry  after  the  Reformation;  in  his  introduction, 
Gilman  cites  Herbert  as  a  poet  typically  at  the  crossroads  between  image-making 
and  iconoclasm.  The  poets  more  central  to  Gilman’s  important  study,  however, 
are  Spenser,  Donne,  Quarles,  and  Milton.  The  chapter  on  Donne’s  relation 
to  the  debate  on  iconoclasm  has  appeared  in  an  issue  of  JDJ  (Y W  67.278). 
Gilman’s  chapter  on  Quarles’s  emblems  is  typical  of  current  work  on  Quarles, 
not  trying  (or  daring)  to  imply  any  greatness  in  his  poetry  but  turning  to  his 
emblems  as  an  instance,  in  this  case,  of  how  the  tense  relationship  between 
word  and  image  was  negotiated  by  the  post-Reformation  poets.  In  ‘ Phosphore 
ReddeDiem:  Ancient  Starlight  in  Quarles’  Emblems  1.14’  {JDJ  91-108)  Dale 
B.  J.  Randall  is  equally  tentative  about  Quarles’s  standing.  The  poem,  ‘Wil’t 
Nere  Be  Morning?’,  is  ‘arguably  the  most  attractive  poem’  in  Quarles’s  very 
popular  collection  (in  his  day),  but  ‘no  one  today  is  likely  to  place  the  poem 
high  among  the  literary  achievements  of  its  time’.  However,  it  is  a  ‘good 
illustration’  of  the  workings  of  the  emblem,  and  so  ‘surely  has  earned  a  few 
words  of  commentary’.  After  such  apology,  the  commentary  in  fact  turns  out 
to  be  an  intriguing  search  through  Quarles’s  sources,  classical  and  Christian, 
and  proves  its  point  that  ‘an  emblem  should  have  enough  obscurity  to  pique 
the  curiosity  and  challenge  the  intelligence  of  a  reader’.  Meanwhile,  David 
Freeman  has  been  bold  enough  to  edit  and  publish  an  old-spelling  text  of 
Quarles’s  only  narrative  poem  based  on  a  secular  source,  Argalus  and  Parthenia. 
This  poem,  half  as  long  as  Paradise  Lost,  went  through  twenty-three  editions 
by  1700,  and  Freeman’s  introduction  impressively  analyses  the  sources  of 
Quarles’s  popularity  by  showing  the  moral  appeal  of  the  story  which  also  had 
its  roots  in  popular  culture.  He  also  helpfully  demonstrates  the  inventiveness 
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of  Quarles  s  rhetoric,  and  the  text  itself  is  carefully  edited  and  clearly  annotated. 
Most  intriguing  of  all,  however,  is  the  title  page,  reproduced  in  the  edition, 
which  ‘shows’  the  argument  of  the  poem  largely  obscured  by  a  theatrical  curtain, 
with  the  explanation  that  the  Muse  wishes  it  to  be  ‘unshown’.  The  suspense 
for  the  reader  is,  of  course,  necessary;  the  relationship  between  word  and  image, 
fascinating. 

Two  new  books  on  Herbert  have  set  him  in  contexts  other  than  the  theological 
and  devotional  traditions  in  which  he  is  customarily  read.  Richard  Todd’s  The 
Opacity  of  Signs:  Acts  of  Interpretation  in  George  Herbert’s  ‘The  Temple’ 
recreates  ‘the  Herbert  who  can  be  shown  to  have  participated  very  fully  and 
eclectically  in  the  intellectual  currents  of  his  time’,  while  Marion  White 
Singleton’s  God’s  Courtier  renders  visible  ‘the  configuration  of  a  Renaissance 
courtier’  which  Singleton  perceives  in  Herbert’s  text.  Both  books  represent 
significant  advances  in  the  way  we  think  about  Herbert’s  work,  but  neither 
of  them  is  totally  satisfactory.  Todd  interestingly  draws  upon  Augustinian  sign 
theory  in  order  to  show  Herbert  at  work  in  the  poems  interpreting  the  books 
of  Nature  and  Scripture,  just  as  readers  of  Herbert’s  poems  busily  construct 
meaning  from  his  book;  the  parallel  extends  to  the  difficulties  of  interpretation 
in  a  fallen  world,  and  thus  to  the  ‘significant  opacity’  of  parts  of  God’s  and 
Herbert’s  texts.  There  are  some  excellent  readings,  such  as  the  discussion  of 
‘Love  Unknown’  (charting  the  ‘misreadings’  of  the  poet/persona  and  the 
modern  reader),  but  Todd’s  writing  is  itself  rather  opaque  at  times  and  would 
also  have  benefited  from  more  explicit  contact  with  modern  semiotics. 
Singleton’s  book,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stylistically  elegant  in  its  response  to 
what  she  sees  as  the  two  chief  interpretative  challenges  of  reading  The 
Temple -the  nature  of  its  structure  and  the  identification  of  its  speaker.  She 
attempts  to  resolve  these  challenges  by  reference  to  the  courtly  ideal  in 
Renaissance  history  and  literature,  out  of  which  ‘God’s  courtier’  emerges  in 
The  Temple  as  a  pattern  for  seventeenth-century  readers  and  a  challenge  to 
contemporary  secular  courtly  reality.  All  of  this  is  thoroughly  presented,  and 
the  secular  poets  from  Wyatt  to  Suckling  supply  an  enlivening  context  in  which 
to  set  The  Temple.  However,  the  disappointment  of  the  book  lies  in  the  later 
part  of  it,  in  which  the  readings  of  individual  lyrics  for  the  most  part  are  not 
significantly  enlightening,  nor  are  they  excitingly  invigorated  by  the  preceding 
(rather  more  convincing)  contextualization. 

A  collection  of  new  essays  on  Herbert,  Like  Season’d  Timber ,  edited  by 
Edmund  Miller  and  Robert  DiYanni,  parallels  many  of  the  trends  already  noted 
in  current  criticism  of  the  literature  of  this  period.  There  is,  for  example,  an 
interesting  study  by  George  Held  of  ‘The  [somewhat  strained]  Relationship 
between  George  and  Edward  Herbert’;  Charles  A.  Huttar  writes  on  ‘Herbert 
and  the  Emblematic  Tradition’,  examining  the  influence  of  specific  emblems 
(see  above  the  essays  by  Diehl  and  Randall,  and  Elizabeth  Cook’s  work  on 
poetry  and  materiality).  Just  as  Singleton’s  book  seeks  to  place  Herbert  in  a 
more  secular  context,  so  Joseph  H.  Summers  here  focuses  on  the  links  between 
Sidney  and  Herbert  -  ‘Sir  Calidore  and  the  Country  Parson’  -  and  Charles 
Whitney  looks  at  common  ground  between  ‘Bacon  and  Herbert  as  Moderns’. 
As  in  the  recent  reconsiderations  of  Donne,  Herbert’s  less  familiar  works  receive 
welcome  attention.  In  ‘The  Magic  Shoe’  the  proverbs  are  importantly  re-read 
by  Diana  Benet,  and  the  ‘Excluded  Poems’  are  seen  by  Paul  L.  Gaston  as  ‘Steps 
to  the  Temple’;  Philip  H.  Christenson  shows  that  Herbert’s  ‘Sonnets  of  the 
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Sonne’  in  Walton’s  Life  are  rooted  in  the  Incarnation,  while  Paul  M.  Dowling’s 
essay  ‘The  Muse  Displaced’  asserts  that  Memoriae  Matris  Sacrum  is  a  carefully 
structured  sequence  with  an  architecture  akin  to  that  of  The  Temple.  The 
Country  Parson,  perhaps  better  known  than  some  of  the  previous  texts,  is  set 
‘in  Its  Time’  and  read,  unusually,  in  its  own  right,  by  Harold  H.  Kollmeier. 
Meanwhile,  three  important  influences  on  Herbert  are  re-examined.  The 
‘Spirituall  Edification’  offered  by  the  Ferrars  of  Little  Gidding  is  fully  and 
properly  considered  by  the  late  Amy  Charles,  while  Lancelot  Andrewes  is  shown 
by  Barry  Fruchter  in  ‘Empty  Music’  to  have  been  a  model  of  spiritual  leadership 
for  Herbert  (and  Herbert’s  epigram  to  Andrewes  may  well  have  been  a  model 
for  Milton’s  elegy).  Thirdly,  Jerome  Mazzaro’s  essay  ‘Striking  through  the 
Mask’  considers  the  sonnets  of  Donne  and  Herbert  side  by  side.  Concern  with 
Herbert’s  reception  and  influence  -  again  a  feature  common  to  much  work  on 
seventeenth-century  poets  (see  the  essays  of  Ray  and  Granqvist,  above)  - 
forms  the  largest  group  of  essays  in  Like  Season ’d  Timber.  Those  whose  work 
is  viewed  in  the  light  of  Herbert’s  are  Christopher  Harvey  (‘In  the  Shadow  of 
the  Temple’  by  Ilona  Bell),  the  colonial  American  poets  (‘Then  Shall  Religion 
to  America  Flee’  by  David  S.  Shields),  Emerson  (‘Emerson’s  Debt  to  Herbert’ 
by  Alice  H.  Petry),  Coleridge  (‘He  Grows  in  My  Liking’  by  John  L.  Idol  Jr), 
the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  Oxford  Movement  (‘His  Character  and  Rule 
of  Holy  Life’  by  John  R.  Griffin),  Emily  Dickinson  (‘A  Reading’  by  Dorothy 
H.  Oberhaus),  and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  (‘The  Poetics  of  Devotion’  by 
Robert  DiYanni).  Lastly,  two  essays  construct  the  relationship  between  Herbert’s 
poetry  and  the  sister  arts:  in  ‘Countrey- Aires  to  Angels  Musick’  Helen  Wilcox 
demonstrates  structural  and  intellectual  parallels  between  the  poems  and  musical 
forms,  while  Eugene  R.  Cunnar’s  ‘Ut  Pictura  Poesis’  focuses  on  ‘The  Windows’ 
in  order  to  link  it  with  Western  ideas  of  visual  art. 

The  death  of  Amy  Charles,  Herbert’s  twentieth-century  biographer  (YW 
59.194),  was  commemorated  last  year  in  a  special  double  issue  of  GHJ, 
appropriately  concerning  itself  with  Charles’s  own  special  interests  in  Herbert: 
his  life,  his  music,  the  text  of  his  poems.  In  ‘Magdalen  Herbert  Danvers  and 
Donne’s  Vision  of  Comfort’  ( GHJ  10.5-22)  Bettie  Anne  Doebler  and  Retha 
M.  Warnicke  examine  the  Newport  origins  of  Herbert’s  mother  and  establish 
her  connections  with  the  Virginia  Company  as  a  framework  for  a  reconsideration 
of  Donne’s  sermon  at  her  funeral.  (Daniel  W.  Doerksen  has  pointed  out  ( N&Q 
302-5)  that  the  Old  Church  at  Chelsea  where  Donne  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  was  not  in  fact  ‘Magdalen  Herbert’s  London  Church’ -that  was  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields.)  Herbert’s  biography  and  the  manuscripts  of  his  poems 
are  daringly  reconsidered  in  Frank  L.  Huntley’s  ‘The  Williams  Manuscript, 
Edmund  Duncon,  and  Herbert’s  Quotidian  Fever’  ( GHJ  10.23-32),  plausibly 
suggesting  that  the  ‘little  book’  referred  to  in  Walton’s  famous  account  of  the 
transfer  of  Herbert’s  poems  to  Nicholas  Ferrar  was  not  in  fact  the  Bodleian 
manuscript  of  The  Temple  but  the  unfinished  Williams  manuscript;  he  surmises 
that  Duncon’s  story  was  misinterpreted  by  Walton  and  should  have  referred 
to  Herbert’s  1626  illness  rather  than  his  deathbed.  ‘Herbert’s  Experience  of 
Politics  and  Patronage  in  1624’  is  the  subject  of  Diana  Benet’s  article  ( GHJ 
10.33-45),  exploring  the  ‘this-worldly’  Herbert  who  went  into  Parliament  in 
1624.  Continuing  the  tribute  to  Amy  Charles,  in  ‘  “The  Sweet  Singer  of  The 
Temple”  ’  Helen  Wilcox  ( GHJ  10.47-60)  surveys  the  seventeenth-century 
musical  settings  of  Herbert’s  poems  by  composers  from  Henry  Lawes  to  Purcell, 
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treating  the  songs  as  interpretations  of  their  chosen  poems  and  as  evidence  of 
the  assumed  musical  framework  within  which  Herbert’s  lyrics  would  have  been 
read.  The  three  remaining  essays  in  the  same  issue  of  GHJ examine  single  poems 
from  The  Temple:  ‘The  Rock  and  the  Hard  Place’  (61-9)  excavates  the  biblical 
typology  of  ‘The  Altar’  (Albert  C.  Labriola);  the  independent  coherent  ‘Church 
Militant’  is  shown  in  ‘  “Wheel’d  about .  .  .  into  Amen”  ’  (71-84)  to  be  a  ‘witty 
historical  comedy  and  sharp  contemporary  satire’  (Kenneth  Alan  Hovey);  and 
‘God’s  Silence’  (85-102)  focuses  on  ‘Deniall’  as  an  ambivalent  narrative  of 
‘aridity’,  a  stage  on  the  purgative  way  (Mario  A.  Di  Cesare). 

The  subsequent  issue  of  GHJ  contains  the  papers  and  formal  response  of 
a  forum  on  ‘Herbert’s  Theology:  Nearer  Rome  or  Geneva?’  held  at  the  1986 
MLA  convention.  Donald  R.  Dickson  (1-14)  examines  Herbert’s  sacramental 
theology  and  finds  it  fluidly  placed  ‘Between  Transubstantiation  and 
Memorialism’.  A  distinction  is  made  by  Daniel  W.  Doerksen  (15-22)  between 
‘Things  Fundamental  or  Indifferent’,  insisting  that  though  in  ‘essentials’  Herbert 
was  thoroughly  Protestant,  in  those  ‘things  indifferent’  or  ‘adiaphora’  he  tended 
to  be  closer  to  Rome.  In  ‘Both  Protestant  and  Catholic’  Andrew  Harnack 
(23-39)  insists  that  critics  of  Herbert  must  move  on  from  the  ‘one  right  reading’ 
syndrome  to  acknowledge  that  Herbert  is  ‘ both  robustly  catholic  and  soundly 
protestant’;  he  attempts,  only  partially  successfully,  to  demonstrate  this  in  a 
reading  of  ‘To  all  Angels  and  Saints’.  Richard  Strier’s  response,  ‘Getting  Off 
the  Map’  (41-7),  is  a  model  of  sharpness  and  clarity,  and  he  is  surely  right 
in  finding  the  accuracy  of  Daniel  Doerksen’s  method  the  most  promising  of 
the  three. 

Further  religious  controversy  is  debated  in  Ilona  Bell’s  ‘Herbert’s  Valdesian 
Vision’  (ELR  303-28),  in  which  she  examines  the  documents  concerning  Herbert 
and  John  Valdesso-in  fact,  ‘the  only  surviving  examples  of  Herbert’s 
theological  prose’.  From  this  evidence  she  focuses  on  the  three  things  which 
Herbert  admired  in  Valdesso’s  Considerations:  his  Protestantism,  his  emphasis 
on  Christ’s  divinity,  and  his  ‘progressive,  spiritual  vision  of  piety’.  In  a  brief 
note  on  ‘Herbert’s  “The  Water-Course”  ’  ( N&Q  310-12)  Jeanne  Clayton 
Hunter  looks  at  this  controversial  poem  and  its  biblical  background,  while  in 
a  slightly  more  extended  article  Donald  R.  Dickson  (JDJ  55-66)  considers  ‘Grace 
and  the  “Spirits”  of  the  Heart  in  The  Temple' ,  analysing  Herbert’s  physical 
metaphors  for  the  infusion  of  grace. 

In  ‘Expanding  “The  Poem  Itself”:  Reading  George  Herbert’s  Revisions’  ( SEL 
71-87)  Janis  Lull  considers  the  state  of  current  views  on  authorial  intention 
by  means  of  a  study  of  Herbert’s  changing  texts  of  ‘Deniall’  and  ‘The  Elixir’. 
Michael  Piret  ( N&Q  312-13)  corrects  a  minor  error  in  F.  E.  Hutchinson’s 
bibliographical  description  of  Herbert’s  Outlandish  Proverbs  in  the  Oxford 
Works  (1941).  Herbert’s  early  eighteenth-century  admirer,  George  Ryley,  went 
so  far  as  to  write  a  complete  commentary  on  The  Temple  -  Mr  Herbert’s 
Temple  and  Church  Militant  Explained  and  Improved  -  which  has  been 
published  this  year  for  the  first  time,  edited  by  Maureen  Boyd  and  Cedric  Brown. 
This  is  a  very  useful  tool  for  readers  and  critics  of  Herbert;  Ryley  based  his 
notes  on  the  form  of  biblical  commentary,  and  supplied  detailed  practical  and 
moral  annotations  to  the  poems  revealing  the  state  of  responses  to  The  Temple 
eighty  years  after  its  first  publication.  Ryley’s  modern  editors  are  modest  in 
the  claims  they  make  for  his  work,  but  the  text  is  reliable  and  the  introduction 
useful,  particularly  in  pointing  out  Ryley’s  significant  linkage  of  Herbert’s 
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language  to  that  of  the  Bible.  It  is  a  pity,  though,  that  no  index  is  supplied  - 
a  checklist  of  biblical  passages  referred  to  would  have  been  helpful. 

The  Essential  Articles  series  has  reached  Vaughan,  and  Alan  Rudrum  must 
have  had  quite  a  task  in  selecting  the  contents  of  this  volume,  since  so  much 
writing  on  Vaughan  is  eccentric  and  non-essential.  Of  those  essays  which  are 
significant,  it  is  disappointing  to  find  Frank  Kermode’s  ‘The  Private  Imagery 
of  Henry  Vaughan’  (YW  31.167-8)  absent,  apparently  on  the  author’s 
insistence.  However,  it  is  right  that  two  essays  by  L.  C.  Martin  should  be 
included,  since  he  launched  the  modern  revival  of  Vaughan,  and  it  is  also  good 
to  see  Louis  Martz’s  ‘The  Man  Within’  present  here,  along  with  Claude 
Summers  and  Ted-Larry  Pebworth’s  work  on  Vaughan  in  his  political  context. 
The  volume  -  which  contains  twenty-one  essays  in  all  -  concludes  with  a 
previously  unpublished  piece  by  Roger  D.  Sell  on  a  ‘literary  pragmatic’  approach 
to  Vaughan’s  unstable  discourse,  which  mysteriously  insists  that  Vaughan  is 
distinguished  for  his  ‘psychic  input’.  Noel  K.  Thomas’s  book-length  study, 
Henry  Vaughan:  Poet  of  Revelation,  is  quite  steady  by  comparison,  though 
it  is  marked  by  more  passion  and  idiosyncrasy  than  most  critical  books.  Perhaps 
this  is  no  bad  thing  -  since  it  results  in  some  powerfully  held  views  expressed 
without  nonsense  or  hesitation.  On  the  whole,  Thomas’s  opinions  are  refreshing 
ones;  he  insists  on  the  crucial  importance  of  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth 
to  Vaughan’s  life  and  art,  he  asserts  Vaughan’s  independence  from  the  other 
‘metaphysical’  poets,  and  gives  greater  prominence  to  the  ‘majesty  of  Biblical 
prophecy  and  apocalypse’  in  Vaughan’s  work.  Meanwhile  the  authors  of  two 
articles  have  been  concerned  with  metaphor  in  Vaughan’s  poetry.  Michael 
Kirkham’s  ‘Metaphor  and  the  Unitary  World:  Coleridge  and  Henry  Vaughan’ 
(EIC  121-34)  begins  with  the  echo  of  Vaughan  in  the  opening  of  ‘This  Lime- 
Tree  Bower’  and  goes  on  to  cite  further  parallels  of  imagery  and  tone,  with 
a  fundamental  shared  belief  in  the  power  of  poetic  metaphor  to  restore 
perceptual  unity.  Harold  Skulsky,  in  ‘The  Fellowship  of  the  Mystery:  Emergent 
and  Exploratory  Metaphor  in  Vaughan’  (SEL  89-107),  analyses  the  functions 
of  metaphor  in  four  of  Vaughan’s  major  poems  and  finds  in  this  poetic  of 
privacy  both  revelation  and  exclusion  from  ‘the  fellowship  of  the  mystery’. 
Graeme  J.  Watson  ( SP  83.158-81)  is  more  in  the  business  of  solving  mysteries, 
and  his  article  on  ‘Daphnis’,  ‘Political  Change  and  Continuity  of  Vision’,  shows 
that  the  poem  was  written  on  the  death  of  Vaughan’s  twin  brother  in  1666. 
He  also  makes  it  clear  that  the  poem  has  a  lot  to  say  about  the  1660s  and 
eschatology  as  well  as  about  death  and  the  poet. 

Can  internal  evidence  alone  resolve  questions  of  authenticity?  In  an  essay 
entitled  ‘ Only  connect .  .  .’  ( PBSA  433-50)  Sebastian  Knowles  examines  ‘Four 
Elegies  in  Bodleian  MS.  Tanner  465’  which  were  included  in  L.  C.  Martin’s 
edition  of  Crashaw’s  Works  (1957)  but  have  not  featured  in  more  recent  editions 
or  critical  discussions.  He  finds  that  their  common  imagery  derives  from  ‘the 
pattern  of  Crashaw’s  poetry,  the  web  behind  his  work’  and  therefore  asserts 
that  they  are  indeed  by  Crashaw.  The  poets  of  the  mid  century  received  scant 
coverage  this  year,  many  being  lucky  to  feature  in  just  one  article.  Carew  is 
indeed  the  subject  of  Renee  Hannaford’s  ‘  “Express’d  by  mee’’:  Carew  on 
Donne  and  Jonson’  (SP  61  -79);  instead  of  looking  at  the  two  poems  to  see  what 
Carew  said  about  Donne  and  Jonson,  Hannaford  considers  how  differently 
Carew  fashions  himself  against  the  opposed  patterns  of  the  earlier  poets.  Richard 
Bradford,  in  ‘Richard  Lovelace  and  Eliot’s  “Whispers  of  Immortality”  ’ 
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( Trivium  103-12),  cites  Lovelace’s  ‘La  Bella  Bona-Roba’  as  a  lyric  which  confers 
sense  on  Eliot’s  otherwise  disjointed  poem  and  expands  its  levels  of  meaning. 
In  ‘Suckling  in  Paris’  (N&Q  316-18)  Michael  P.  Parker  reads  the  letters  of 
the  Countess  of  Leicester  which  shed  light  on  Suckling’s  exile  in  Paris  in  1641 
and  his  probable  suicide  there.  Jean  Pironon  ( CahiersE  32.37-48)  offers  an 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  ‘Intimism  in  Robert  Herrick’s  Hesperides’ , 
stressing  that  the  intimist  or  ‘nocturnal’  modality  determines  the  most  original 
features  of  Herrick’s  art  in  its  relationship  with  nature.  In  an  important  essay 
on  ‘Herrick’s  “Julia”  Poems’  (JDJ  67-89)  Ann  Baynes  Coiro  considers  the 
mistress  as  a  structural  device  across  over  seventy  poems  in  Hesperides,  finding 
that  through  a  mixture  of  classical,  personal,  and  sacred  tropes  she  functions 
as  mediator  and  life-giver  to  both  nature  and  the  poet  himself. 

George  de  Forest  Lord’s  Classical  Presences  in  Seventeenth-Century  English 
Poetry  is  a  collection  of  essays  from  over  thirty  years’  work  in  this  field.  For 
readers  of  this  chapter  the  most  significant  essay  is  on  Marvell,  in  whose  output 
Lord  sees  the  century  in  little:  leaving  behind  the  introspective  intimacy  of  lyric 
for  the  public,  rhetorical  mode.  He  also  perceives  a  Virgilian  model  in  Marvell’s 
progression  from  georgic  in  ‘Appleton  House’  through  heroic  panegyric  in  ‘The 
First  Anniversary’  to  mock  epic  in  ‘Last  Instructions  to  a  Painter’.  Enlightening 
though  this  is,  perhaps  classical  presences  are  overstressed  at  the  expense  of 
other  contemporary  influences?  Remaining  with  the  classics,  however,  Marvell’s 
Latin  poems  receive  rare  and  welcome  attention  in  Margarita  Stocker’s  article, 
‘Remodeling  Virgil:  Marvell’s  New  Astraea’  ( SP  159-79),  which  examines  ‘A 
Letter  to  Dr  Ingelo’  to  shed  more  light  on  Marvell  as  a  Protestant  reformer 
in  the  1650s  -  and  one  who  chose  the  wrong  subject  in  Queen  Christina,  who 
soon  afterwards  turned  to  Rome.  Marvell’s  ever-intriguing  ‘Upon  Appleton 
House’  receives  attention  from  two  very  different  directions  this  year  - 
Charles  Larson  ( DUJ  49.27-35)  looking  at  ‘Fairfax’s  Wood’  and  noting 
Marvell’s  use  of  trees  in  a  royalist  rhetorical  tradition,  and  James  Holstun  (see 
above)  considering  the  lesbian  idyll  proposed  by  the  nun  to  Isabel  in  the  priory 
at  Appleton.  In  ‘Marvell’s  “An  Horatian  Ode  upon  Cromwell’s  Return  from 
Ireland”,  the  Levellers,  and  the  Junta’  ( MLR  1-14)  Michael  Wilding  quite 
properly  turns  away  from  the  debate  over  Marvell’s  royalist  sympathies,  focusing 
instead  on  what  the  poet  excludes  from  the  portrait  of  Cromwell’s 
‘achievements’,  namely  the  crushing  of  the  Leveller  mutinies  within  his  own 
army.  David  Womersley  ( N&Q  'ill)  cites  a  parallel  for  the  concluding  lines 
of  the  Horatian  Ode  in  Shakespeare’s  King  John,  while  Jeremy  Maule  (RES 
37.395-9)  examines  two  cruxes  in  Marvell’s  Hastings  Elegy.  Finally,  a  volume 
of  papers  on  Le  Symbole  religieux  et  I’imaginaire  dans  la  litterature  anglaise, 
edited  by  S.  Dayras,  contains  a  relaxed  survey  of  critical  views  of  Marvell’s 
symbolism  by  Margarita  Stocker,  who  implies  that  beyond  the  ‘inconclusive’, 
or  pastoral,  Marvell  of  modern  criticism  lurks  a  serious  Puritan  who  means 
what  he  says.  The  essay  is  itself  inconclusive  -  it  does  not  test  this 
contention  -  but  Stocker’s  recent  book  (YW  67.282)  triumphantly  reveals  such 
a  Marvell. 

Cowley  is  the  subject  of  two  brief  notes  this  year.  John  H.  Laflin  (N&Q  318) 
points  out  an  error  in  Cowley’s  Davideis  on  the  locations  of  Hell,  and  Sarah 
Mason  (N&Q  327)  links  Cowley’s  essay  ‘Of  Liberty’  with  Sedley’s  ‘To  Julius’ 
and  their  common  source  in  Martial.  Hilton  Kelliher  (BLJ  12.1-20)  brings 
forward  new  biographical  information  on  John  Denham’s  life  in  exile  from 
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1648  to  1653,  gleaned  from  letters  to  Lady  Isabella  Thynne  (subject  of  Waller’s 
poem  on  the  lady  playing  the  lute).  Lastly,  Ellen  Moody  has  written  an  important 
article  on  a  lady  who  not  only  (no  doubt)  played  the  lute  but  also  wrote  poems 
herself  -  Katherine  Philips,  the  ‘matchless  Orinda’.  In  ‘Orinda,  Rosania, 
Lucasia  et  aliae :  Towards  a  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Katherine  Philips’ 
( PQ  325-54)  Moody  supplies  a  reliable  chronological  list  of  Orinda’s  poems, 
thus  unscrambling  her  output  and  asserting  the  case  for  a  new  edition.  She 
also  supplies  illuminating  contexts  for  the  poems  and  counters  the  impression 
given  by  the  frequently  anthologized  verse;  Orinda  was  not  always  ecstatic, 
wrote  in  a  variety  of  moods  and  forms,  and  was  a  serious  and  respected  friend 
of  (among  others)  Vaughan,  Henry  Lawes,  and  Cowley. 


3.  Prose 

‘Prospects  for  Research  in  Seventeenth-Century  Prose’  are  looking  good, 
according  to  Roger  Pooley  (PSt  9-17)  who  assesses  the  impact  of  recent 
theoretical  developments  and  historicism  on  our  developing  knowledge  of  early 
prose.  He  particularly  welcomes  the  shift  in  the  focus  of  interest  from  pure 
‘art  prose’  towards  political  works,  histories,  treatises,  and  autobiographies. 
Brian  Vickers’s  new  anthology  of  scientific  prose  texts  -English  Science, 
Bacon  to  Newton-  aptly  illustrates  Pooley’s  point.  However,  despite  its  title, 
the  collection  contains  only  two  works  by  Bacon  (from  New  Atlantis,  and 
Preparative  towards  a  Natural  and  Experimental  History  (1620))  and  then 
nothing  until  the  period  after  the  Restoration.  According  to  Vickers,  the  writers 
of  the  mid  century  such  as  Samuel  Hartlib  were  really  only  reworking  Bacon, 
and  Vickers  spends  much  of  his  introduction  usefully  analysing  Bacon’s 
legacy  -  freedom  from  a  reverential  attitude  to  antiquity,  a  practical  approach 
to  the  understanding  of  our  world,  and  perceiving  the  link  between  science  and 
philanthropy.  Bacon’s  importance  is  underlined  by  the  preparation  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  works,  discussed  by  Graham  Rees  ( BSRS  14-18)  who,  with  Lisa 
Jardine,  is  general  editor  of  the  new  Cambridge  edition.  He  demonstrates  the 
shortcomings  of  its  Victorian  predecessor  and  expresses  the  hope  that  late 
twentieth-century  scholarship  will  properly  establish  the  texts,  extend  Bacon’s 
canon,  and  break  down  the  distinctions  between  philosophy,  literature,  and 
law  in  appreciating  his  works.  Charles  Whitney’s  recent  book  on  Bacon  certainly 
establishes  parallels  between  the  seventeenth-century  philosopher  and  current 
modes  of  thinking;  Bacon  is  shown  to  be  unresolved  and  paradoxical  in  his 
‘instauratio’,  and  Whitney  examines  his  work  under  the  headings  of  both 
‘reform’  and  ‘revolution’.  His  ‘discontinuity  between  tradition  and  innovation’ 
and  his  uneasy  historical  self-consciousness  are  seen  by  Whitney  as  the  very 
essence  of  modernism,  which  is  ‘not  so  much  a  condition  or  a  stance  as  the 
incomplete  or  deferred  attempt  to  fix  a  stance’.  When  Whitney  becomes  more 
specific  in  setting  Bacon’s  ‘revolutionary’  truth  against  the  richly  traditional 
language  in  which  it  was  expressed,  the  book  becomes  valuable  and  stimulating. 
Two  articles  this  year  look  at  the  detail  of  Bacon’s  language.  In  ‘Bacon  on 
Poetry:  Drink  and  the  Devil’  (N&Q  226-7)  Sukanta  Chaudhuri  traces  the  source 
of  a  phrase  in  ‘Of  Truth’;  the  title  is  the  most  exciting  part  of  the  note!  David 
K.  Weiser’s  article,  ‘Bacon’s  Borrowed  Imagery’  (RES  315-24),  argues  that 
Bacon  owed  more  to  memory  than  imagination  when  he  concluded  his  reasoning 
with  triumphant  metaphoric  statements.  ‘Memory’  includes  both  Bacon’s 
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reading  and  his  earlier  writings;  however,  Weiser  admits  the  skill  involved  in 
‘reworking  familiar  images  to  create  a  new  view  of  the  world’. 

A  similarly  ‘creative  economy’  is  found  by  Suzanne  Gossett  in  the  work  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  often  accused  of  uncreative  repetitive  writing  even  while 
admired  for  his  ‘self-fashioning’  life.  In  ‘A  New  History  for  Ralegh’s  Notes 
on  the  Navy’  ( MP  85.12-26)  Gossett  examines  the  historical  circumstances  in 
which  this  short  work  was  developed  and  then  recycled.  The  recycling  of 
common  opinions  in  popular  proverbs  is  the  subject  of  R.  D.  Dunn’s  ‘English 
Proverbs  from  William  Camden’s  Remains  concerning  Britain ’  ( HLQ 
49.271-5);  Dunn  claims  that  Camden  was  second  only  to  John  Heywood  as 
a  collector  of  English  proverbs,  and  lists  hitherto  unrecorded  instances  in  the 
Remains.  In  similar  vein,  Martin  Heusser  has  been  tracing  occurrences  and 
sources  of  ‘Emblems  in  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy’  {N&Q  298-301);  in 
‘Burton  and  Mulciber’s  “Summer’s  Day”  ’  ( N&Q  324)  D.  E.  L.  Crane  identifies 
a  Milton  borrowing  from  Burton.  Two  articles  focus  on  items  of  bibliographical 
interest  in  Middleton’s  prose.  Paul  Mulholland  looks  at  publishing  history  in 
‘Thomas  Middleton’s  The  Two  Gates  of  Salvation  (1609):  An  Instance  of 
Running-Title  Rotation’  ( Lib  8.18-31),  while  Joel  H.  Kaplan  evaluates  the  two 
quarto  texts  of  a  satiric  tale  in  ‘Printer’s  Copy  for  Thomas  Middleton’s  The 
Ant  and  the  Nightingale ’  ( PBSA  173-5). 

Neil  Rhodes  has  produced  an  extremely  useful  Donne  anthology  in  the 
Penguin  Selected  Prose ,  which  is  already  proving  of  value  as  a  teaching  text. 
A  wide  impression  of  Donne’s  prose  capacities  is  given  -  all  the  Paradoxes  are 
included  and  there  are  extracts  from  Problems,  Biathanatos,  letters,  Devotions, 
and  sermons,  all  in  original  spelling -and  although  it  is  a  pity  that  there  is 
only  one  complete  Devotion,  there  are  four  whole  sermons  to  offset  the  brevity 
of  some  of  the  other  selected  passages.  Rhodes’s  introduction  portrays  a  Donne 
who  is  understandable,  brilliant  but  not  self-pitying,  immediate  but  paradoxical. 
The  prose  displays  the  magnificently  perplexed  and  metaphorically  commanding 
author  who  in  turn  saw  man  as  merely  the  ‘index’  to  God’s  created  volume. 
A  more  specialized  anthology  of  extracts  from  Donne’s  sermons  -  ‘displaying 
Donne  thinking  self-consciously  about  the  nature  of  his  task  as  a  theologian 
and  writer’  -  has  meanwhile  been  prepared  by  P.  G.  Stanwood  and  Heather 
Ross  Asals.  John  Donne  and  the  Theology  of  Language  is  organized  into 
sections,  each  containing  a  discursive  headnote  and  a  number  of  short  extracts, 
under  titles  such  as  ‘Word  Transcribed  into  Art’,  ‘Grammar  and  Theology’, 
‘Names  and  Typology’,  and  ‘Hermeneutics’.  Once  one  has  accepted  this  amount 
of  editorial  structuring,  the  anthology  proves  a  storehouse  of  Donne’s  linguistic 
metaphors  for  salvation:  as  the  editors  point  out,  eternal  life  in  Donne’s  view 
was  ‘predicated’  upon  ‘momentary  language’.  Thus  human  language  ‘apparells’ 
God,  breath  itself  is  ‘speech’,  Donne  perceives  an  ‘alphabet’  of  salvation,  and 
sees  typology  as  a  ‘grammar  of  understanding’.  The  self-reflexivity  of  Donne 
as  writer  and  theologian  is  strikingly  brought  home  in  this  unusual  anthology. 
Donne’s  political  strategies  in  preaching  are  examined  in  Jeanne  Shami’s  ‘Kings 
and  Desperate  Men:  John  Donne  Preaches  at  Court’  ( JDJ  9-23);  she  is 
particularly  good  on  Donne’s  discreet  tactics  of  comparing  the  King  with  Christ, 
a  flattering  but  at  the  same  time  chastening  parallel.  Paul  W.  Harland  focuses 
on  ‘Imagination  and  Affections  in  John  Donne’s  Preaching’  {JDJ  33-50)  as 
the  two  faculties  which  have  until  now  been  overlooked  in  criticism  of  Donne’s 
‘technique  of  homiletic  persuasion’. 
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Persuasion  of  another  kind  was  the  purpose  of  Rachel  Speght’s  Mouzell  for 
Melastomus,  her  angry  response  to  Joseph  Swetnam’s  misogynist  Araignment 
of.  .  .  Women  (1615).  Cis  van  Heertum  has  discovered  ‘A  Hostile  Annotation 
of  Rachel  Speght’s  A  Mouzell  for  Melastomus  (1617)’  ( ES  490-6)  which  in 
turn  attacked  Speght  by  means  of  frequent  annotation  in  a  copy  of  A  Mouzell 
now  in  the  Beinecke  collection.  The  mixture  of  scurrility,  anger,  excitement, 
and  hatred  found  by  van  Heertum  among  the  jottings  is  indicative  of  the  heat 
of  the  controversy  over  ‘the  woman  question’  in  the  early  seventeenth  century. 
The  contribution  of  four  women  to  the  development  of  secular  autobiography 
in  the  mid  century  is  considered  by  Mary  Beth  Rose  in  her  essay  ‘Gender,  Genre 
and  History:  Seventeenth-Century  English  Women  and  the  Art  of 
Autobiography’  in  a  collection  edited  by  her  entitled  Women  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance.  In  a  detailed  reading  of  the  four  texts  -  by 
Margaret  Cavendish,  Anne  Halkett,  Ann  Fanshawe,  and  Alice  Thornton  - 
Rose  reveals  how  the  evolving  secular  personal  memoir  was  ‘congenial  to  the 
expression  of  female  sexual  and  social  identity’  and  examines  these  early 
attempts  at  mediating  between  the  ‘apparently  conflicting  realities’  of  the 
women’s  lives  by  means  of  an  imagined  integrated  self. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Garden  of  Cyrus  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  whimsical 
fancy  of  a  country  doctor  but  as  a  study  of  order  in  the  Renaissance  tradition  of 
hieroglyphs;  so  argues  Thomas  C.  Singer  in  ‘Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  “Emphaticall 
decussation,  or  fundamental  figure”:  Geometrical  Hieroglyphs  and  The  Garden 
of  Cyrus'  ( ELR  85-102).  Such  geometrical  hieroglyphs,  illustrated  in  the 
significance  of  the  number  five  in  the  work,  ‘provide  Browne  with  the  natural 
language  he  is  seeking’  to  encompass  his  ‘theological,  artistic,  and  scientific 
concerns’.  Theology,  travel,  and  science  fiction  all  feature  in  the  remaining 
miscellany  of  articles  on  prose.  Takau  Shimada  suggests  ‘Gonzalez  de  Mendoza’s 
Historie  as  a  Possible  Source  for  Godwin’s  The  Man  in  the  Moone'  ( N&Q  3 14— 
15),  the  book  in  question  being  The  Historie  of  the  Great  and  Mightie  Kingdome 
of  China  (1588)  in  which  there  appears  a  place-name  used  by  Francis  Godwin  in 
the  Chinese  section  of  his  1638  science  fiction  fantasy.  Three  years  earlier,  a  book 
defending  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  was  published  in  St  Omer;  Erica 
Veevers,  in  ‘The  Authorship  of  Maria  Triumphans’  (N&Q  313-14),  argues  that 
it  was  written  by  John  Brereley,  otherwise  known  as  the  Jesuit  Laurence  Anderton. 
In  an  interestingly  speculative  article,  ‘Nicholas  of  Cusa  and  Popular  Literacy  in 
Seventeenth  Century  England’  (SP80-94),  Thomas  Wilson  Hayes  enquires  why  an 
English  Protestant,  John  Everard,  should  have  translated  three  works  by  the 
fifteenth-century  Catholic  Cardinal  Cusanus  and  published  two  of  them  in  the  mid 
seventeenth  century.  The  answer  lies  somewhere  between  the  commitment  of  Cusanus 
to  mingle  the  ordinary  and  the  spiritual,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Everard  to  appeal 
to  his  congregation  of  ‘Tinkers  and  Cobiers’.  In  ‘The  Publication  of  Thomas 
Morton’s  New  English  Canaan  Reconsidered’  ( PBSA  80.369-74)  Paul  R.  Stern¬ 
berg  manages  to  make  printing  history  exciting  by  tracing  Morton’s  turbulent 
life  and  publishing  career  through  Massachusetts,  Canterbury,  and  Holland. 


Books  Reviewed 

Boyd,  Maureen,  and  Cedric  C.  Brown,  ed.  Mr.  Herbert’s  ‘Temple’  and  ‘Church 
Militant’  Explained  and  Improved  (Bodleian  MS  Rawl.D.199),  by  George 
Ryley.  Garland,  pp.  xiv  +  287.  ISBN  0  8240  6025  3. 
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Cook,  Elizabeth.  Seeing  through  Words:  The  Scope  of  Late  Renaissance  Poetry . 
Yale  (1986).  pp.  x  +  180.  £15.  ISBN  0  300  03675  2. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Minor  Poems;  3.  Paradise 
Lost;  4.  Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise  Regained;  5.  Prose. 


1.  General 

Two  years  ago  Archie  Burnett  began  the  Milton  section  with  an  overview 
of  Milton  bibliography.  This  may  be  the  year  in  which  to  take  stock  of  the 
whole  critical  industry.  There  are  many  features  of  Milton’s  literary  career  which 
presently  offer  tasty  meat  to  modish  appetites:  his  signal  place  as  ‘bourgeois’ 
revolutionary;  his  radical  though  patriarchal  concern  with  gender;  his  concern 
with  censorship;  his  understanding  of  history;  his  concern  for  the  control  of 
language;  the  fact  that  many  of  his  major  texts  can  be  easily  problematized; 
the  fact  that  he  was  informing  presence  to  and  was  reformed  by  readers  and 
writers  of  later  centuries,  and  so  on.  Never  has  Milton  scholarship  been  less 
inclined  to  be  narrow  in  its  sense  of  the  literary. 

For  some  years  now,  also,  the  Milton  ‘industry’  has  been  exported,  along 
with  other  parts  of  English  Literature.  One  might  take  a  near  clime  like  France, 
which  has  always  had  a  few  Miltonists,  and  which  this  year  gives  us,  typically, 
a  four-volume,  monolithic  These  de  Doctorat  d’Etat  by  Gilles  Mathis  all  on 
the  stylistic  universe  of  Paradise  Lost,  an  essay  on  divine  justice  in  verse  and 
prose  by  Roger  Lejosne  which  was  not  seen,  ‘John  Milton  (1608-1674)  et  les 
voies  de  Dieu’  in  Le  Juste  et  I’injuste  a  la  renaissance  et  a  Page  classique  edited 
by  C.  Lauvergnat-Gagniere  and  B.  Yon  (PUSE),  another  on  the  feminine  in 
Milton  by  Armand  Himy:  ‘Milton  et  la  femininite  ( BSEAA  37-48),  and  another 
about  an  unnoticed  if  very  unfinished  French  translation  of  Paradise  Lost:  Eva 
Avigdor,  ‘Une  Traduction  frangaise  inconnue  du  Paradis  perdu  de  Milton’  ( RLC 
69-79)  -  ‘ce  que  nous  considrons  etre  la  premiere  traduction  frangaise  du  debut 
du  Premier  Livre  .  .  .’.  It  is  in  fact  in  the  British  Library,  Sloane  MS  3324 
ff.  273-288,  where  once  it  was  described  as  ‘A  French  Novel  without  any  title’. 
Also,  to  judge  from  Jacques  Blondel,  ‘Milton  et  l’Actualite:  les  Milton  Studies 
(1981-1984)’  (EA  39.294-301),  they  are  trying  to  keep  up.  Blondel  applauds 
the  vitality  of  Miltonists,  especially  in  the  United  States.  Then  one  might  look, 
for  example,  beyond  Europe  to  the  established  industry  in  Japan,  from  which 
comes,  also  typically,  an  elementary  and  expository  essay  by  Masahiko  Agari 
on  Paradise  Regained,  ‘The  Word  and  the  Language  of  Canaan:  The  Double 
Structure  of  Paradise  Regained ’  ( USSE  45-68).  There  is  also  Hideyuki  Shitaka, 

‘  “To  Thy  Self  Enthralled”,  Satan’s  Self-Obsession  in  Paradise  Lost’,  in  Essays 
on  English  and  American  Language  and  Literature  in  Honour  of  Horishi 
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Matsumoto  (Eihosha)  which  was  not  available  for  review.  Because  of  his 
obsessive  sense  of  injured  merit,  we  hear,  Satan  cannot  grasp  God’s  intention, 
or  repent.  Japan  still  needs  to  expound  basic  systems.  One  could  point,  more 
unusually,  to  a  little  book  on  Milton  and  Arabic  culture  by  Eid  A.  Dahiyat 
coming  out  of  Jordan.  There  is  scholarly  activity  on  Milton  in  India,  even  in 
China,  and  so  on.  The  institution  has  already  spread,  keeps  spreading. 

But  it  is  in  the  more  familiar  fields  of  North  America  and  Britain  that  heavy 
battle  lines  have  been  drawn  in  1987.  The  impact  of  more  theoretical  critical 
modes  on  Milton  studies  is  not  exactly  new,  but  has,  as  in  other  areas  of  literary 
study,  now  reached  very  noticeable  proportions.  We  may  take  as  symptom 
Re-membering  Milton,  edited  by  Mary  Nyquist  and  Margaret  W.  Ferguson,  a 
deliberately  combative  book  of  sixteen  brief  essays  by  different  hands,  noticed 
individually  below,  which  throws  down  a  challenge  to  the  tyrannical 
conservatism  of  professional  Milton  scholarship,  seen  as  narrow,  censoring, 
often  as  ‘neo-Christian’,  ‘neo-theological’,  or,  in  Derrida’s  word,  iogocentric’. 
Of  course,  not  all  Milton  scholarship  can  so  easily  be  characterized,  nor  does 
it  have  to  submit  to  that  political  analysis.  The  compunction  to  be  in  a  particular 
mode  can  be  resisted. 

What  one  looks  for,  in  fact,  in  journals  which  could  be  pivotal  for  studies 
in  the  area,  the  annual  MiltonS,  and  the  less  formal  house  magazine  MiltonQ, 
is  not  modishness  perse  (they  only  dabble  in  that,  anyway)  but  consistent  quality 
in  representing  the  variety  of  scholarship  in  the  field,  and  here  there  is  often 
disappointment.  It  seems  to  me  with  this  year’s  MiltonS,  for  example,  that  the 
articles  are  distinctly  uneven  in  standard,  and  MiltonQ,  which  must  of  course, 
and  very  usefully,  print  many  small  things  in  the  way  of  notes,  replies, 
correspondence,  and  so  on,  sometimes  fails  to  provide  solid  substance  in  its 
longer  articles.  ( MiltonS  has  at  least  a  kind  of  solidity.)  Neither  is  it  always 
searching  or  comprehensive  enough  in  its  reviewing.  In  the  absence  of  a 
consistent  outstanding  Milton  journal,  the  student  often  finds  the  best  materials 
in  various  places.  It  is  also  true  that  not  all  the  most  potentially  interesting 
writing  on  Milton  comes  in  books  dedicated  to  him  alone,  as  several  examples 
below  will  show. 

The  (unlikely)  displacement  of  the  establishment  by  Re-membering  would 
of  course  provide  no  answer.  The  quality  of  these  essays  is  also  extremely 
variable,  the  average  pretty  low.  The  discourse  of  Re-membering,  with  its 
aggressive  vocabularies  and  shibboleths,  speaks  out  of  and  into  a  new  academy; 
narrow  prejudices  of  conservative  Miltonists  have  been  eschewed  for  heady, 
but  closed  systems  of  new  prophets.  Many  may  find  stretches  of  this  volume 
rebarbative. 

But  it  is  noticeable  that  much  of  the  new  writing  on  Milton  eschews  the 
narrowly  literary,  in  various  ways  blurring  the  distinction  with  history  or 
‘cultural’  studies.  It  is  no  surprise  that,  when  Nigel  Smith  reviews  the  current 
interplay  between  the  disciplines  of  English  and  History  (‘The  Rest  Is  Silence’, 
EIC,  269-80),  he  uses  Paradise  Lost  as  an  example.  It  is  entirely  to  be  expected 
that  the  significant  collection  of  interdisciplinary  essays  in  the  same  area,  Politics 
of  Discourse,  edited  by  Kevin  Sharpe  and  Steven  N.  Zwicker,  should  contain 
two  essays  on  Milton,  noted  below.  For  better  or  worse,  and  there  are  both 
rewards  and  costs,  Milton  is  proving  a  monument  in  these  and  other 
interdisciplinary  fields. 

To  more  straightforward  issues.  Among  works  of  general  application  to 
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Milton  one  might  begin  with  C.  A.  Patrides’  posthumously  issued  An  Annotated 
Critical  Bibliography  of  John  Milton.  This  is  a  systematic  work  from  an 
authoritative  bibliographer  who  had  commanded  the  field  for  many  years.  It 
is  usefully  organized,  not  neglecting  bibliographies,  editions,  studies  of  Milton’s 
text,  concordances,  biographies,  background  studies,  and  general  studies  of 
Milton’s  art  and  thought,  before  moving  through  the  poetic  oeuvre 
chronologically,  not  forgetting  the  Latin  poems,  or  the  prose,  or  reputation 
and  influence.  There  has  had  to  be  severe  selection,  of  course,  and  the  book 
is  in  some  sense  personal  in  its  biases.  A  more  direct  sense  of  personality  is 
also  given  in  the  brief  descriptive  notes,  clipped  and  unabashed.  It  may  be  that 
Patrides’  greatest  strengths  were  in  response  to  traditions  rather  than  critical 
arguments.  At  the  present  price  of  £40  this  book  will  only  be  held  by  select 
libraries,  but  one  would  send  students  to  it  with  confidence:  it  has  good  range 
for  a  selected  bibliography. 

Another  book  which  might  be  regarded  as  useful  is  Dustin  Griffin’s  Regaining 
Paradise,  a  level-headed  overview  of  Milton  as  resource  for  eighteenth-century 
poets.  Griffin  seeks  to  disprove  the  views  of  W.  J.  Bate  and  Harold  Bloom  that 
Milton’s  monumental  example  was  a  problem  to  later  poets,  and  claims  instead 
that  the  evidence  points  to  ‘literary  opportunity  and  freedom  to  draw  eclectically 
and  idiosyncratically  upon  received  tradition’.  Unfortunately  Bate  and  Bloom  say 
quite  different  things,  but  many  may  value  the  book  simply  for  the  compre¬ 
hensiveness  of  its  primary  evidence.  The  first  part  of  the  book  reviews  Milton’s 
political,  moral,  and  literary  reputations,  setting  in  wider  context  the  few 
pronouncements  that  most  of  us  know.  The  second,  ‘After  Milton:  Literary 
Possibilities’,  reviews  what  could  be  done  in  Milton’s  major  genres,  in  translating 
or  correcting  him,  putting  him  on  the  stage,  or  in  making  new  genres  under  his 
influence;  a  virtue  here  is  in  the  range  of  authors  covered,  which  include  John 
Dennis,  Isaac  Watts,  Mark  Akenside,  John  Dyer,  John  Philips,  and  many  others, 
like  Richard  Glover  and  William  Mason  and  Lord  Karnes,  briefly  touched.  The 
third  and  last  part  reviews  Miltonic  influence  in  five  major  writers:  Dryden, 
Pope,  Thomson,  Johnson,  and  Cowper.  In  some  ways  a  reference  tool. 

There  have  been  other  studies  of  the  Miltonic  Nachlass,  and  of  these  the 
most  provocative  and  substantial  is  the  prolific  Joseph  Wittreich’s  Feminist 
Milton.  Twentieth-century  feminists  take  a  passionate  interest  in  Milton,  often 
with  adversarial  intent;  eighteenth-century  ladies  loved  to  read  him,  many  using 
him  to  support  their  causes:  ‘in  Milton  studies,  women  have  a  history  and  have 
had  an  influence  of  their  own  .  .  .  and  perhaps  more  unexpected  .  .  .  Milton 
was  not  just  an  ally  of  feminists  but  their  early  sponsor.’  With  a  splendid  range 
of  examples  from  different  classes  of  society,  Wittreich  reviews  feminist 
perspectives  on  Milton  between  about  1700  and  1830.  Evidence  is  drawn  both 
from  life  records,  some  of  them  amusing,  and  from  imaginative  literature.  ‘In 
short  the  book  is  about  the  ideological  capture  of  Milton  by  one  constituency 
of  readers  and  his  recapture  by  another.’  In  this  analysis  Paradise  Lost  was 
to  a  large  extent  a  woman’s  text  in  earlier  years;  patriarchal  culture  then  buried 
that  fact.  The  key  texts  are  Paradise  Lost  and  Samson  Agonistes.  Some  may 
wish  to  register  the  theoretical  implications:  ‘classic’  texts  are  not  so  much 
understood  as  appropriated  and  re-appropriated  through  history;  most  will  value 
the  range  of  primary  evidence. 

There  are  some  smaller  studies  of  Miltonic  influence  and  readership  to  note. 
David  Riede,  writing  in  ‘Blake’s  Milton :  On  Membership  in  the  Church  Paul’ 
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(in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson)  about  the  way  Blake  appropriated  Milton,  offers 
a  corrective  to  the  ideas  of  Harold  Bloom,  which  he  sees  as  Romantic 
mystification,  and  of  Wittreich,  on  the  subject  of  prophetic  tradition,  and  locates 
Blake  instead  in  a  larger  tradition  going  back  to  St  Paul.  Blake’s  idea  of  Milton 
was  ‘more  coolly  reasoned’,  he  says,  than  Bloom  suggests.  Sister  Bridget  Marie 
Engelmeyer,  ‘In  Defence  of  Milton,  Aspersed’  ( MiltonQ  103-4),  an  angel  to  a 
Lady,  objects  to  Francis  Blessington’s  old-new  identification  of  Milton  with 
George  Eliot’s  Casaubon  and  fairly  points  out  that  it  would  have  been  more 
interesting  to  write  an  account  of  the  presence  of  Milton  in  all  the  novels  of  Eliot: 
she  gives  many  references.  In  Nyquist  and  Ferguson,  again,  we  have  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  Milton  in  less  expected  places  than  in  a  moral  English  novelist:  in 
‘Milton  and  Afro-American  Literature’  Carolivia  Herron  reveals  the  works  of 
Milton  in  four  black  writers:  Phillis  Wheatley  (c.  1754-84);  John  Boyd  (fl.  1830); 
Charles  W.  Chesnutt  (1858-1932);  and  Ishmael  Reed  (b.  1938).  Meanwhile, 
in  ‘Miltonic  Echoes  and  Parallels  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry’  ( N&Q  493-4), 
Archie  Burnett  had  been  giving  a  list  of  allusions  not  mentioned  in  Miriam 
Allott’s  1979  edition  of  Arnold  (YJV  61.290),  and  R.E.  Pritchard  (YW 
61.59-60),  in  connection  with  William  Empson’s  ‘To  an  Old  Lady’,  had  been 
noting  Empson’s  obsession  with  Milton  about  1928-30.  Clearly,  Milton  lives. 

We  might  also  include  here,  under  the  general  category,  John  M.  Steadman’s 
Milton  and  the  Paradoxes  of  Renaissance  Heroism ,  though  its  scope  is  actually 
confined  to  the  three  late  heroic  poems.  As  with  his  Wall  of  Paradise  ( YW 
65.285),  this  is  mainly  a  gathering  with  revisions  of  previously  printed  essays 
or  guest  lectures,  and  Milton  scholars  will  recognize  from  the  title  one  of  the 
main  concerns  of  Steadman’s  career.  The  first  five  chapters  originally  appeared 
in  books  and  journals  between  the  years  1967  and  1975;  in  apparatus  and 
approach  the  datedness  sometimes  shows,  but  for  all  that  Steadman  writes  with 
admirable  clarity  on  the  theme  of  spiritual  combat  as  mediated  in  the  literary 
traditions  of  Christian  humanism,  examining  theology  and  rhetoric  within  epic 
or  dramatic  structure  and  the  image  of  the  hero.  The  first  section  of  the  study 
examines  the  imaging  of  heroic  virtue  in  Renaissance  epic,  showing  assessment 
of  the  Achilles-type  hero  and,  more  unusually,  the  idealization  of  the  scientist 
as  heroic  type  in  Bacon.  The  second  section,  and  the  most  obviously  dated, 
consists  of  two  chapters  ‘re-examining’  the  false  Satanic  discourse.  The  third 
section  of  four  chapters  focuses  mainly  on  Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise 
Regained,  treating  magnanimity,  dialectical  process,  Satanic  paideia,  and  the 
motif  of  Hercules  at  the  crossroads. 

A  significant  work  of  ‘cultural  history’  in  which  Milton  emerges  as  a  ‘troubled 
but  monumental’  figure  is  James  Grantham  Turner’s  One  Flesh.  This  book 
is  about  ‘the  inherited  possibilities  and  inherited  problems  of  the  Eden-myth’, 
with  the  first  chapter  on  Genesis  and  the  next  two  moving  through  the  ‘sexual 
feelings’  and  ‘sexual  politics’  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fourth  chapter  catches 
together,  with  a  good  deal  of  relish,  various  allegorical,  visionary,  and 
facetiously  libertarian  applications  of  Eden,  before  the  last  chapters  home  in 
on  the  great  man  himself,  the  multiple  aspirations  coming  to  a  head  with  him. 
The  result  is  not  so  much  a  new  understanding  of  Milton’s  thoughts  about 
sexuality  as  a  very  full  context  for  those  thoughts,  a  review  of  the  complex 
strands  of  cultural  influence.  Turner  always  stresses  conflicts  and  inconsistencies 
in  thought  about  sex  and  likes  to  interrogate  dilemmas  with  gleeful  curiosity. 
But  the  book  is  a  substantial  contribution. 
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A  decidedly  less  expected  contribution,  bearing  curious  and  individualistic 
witness  to  the  status  of  Milton  as  cultural  institution,  is  William  Myers’s  Milton 
and  Free  Will:  An  Essay  in  Criticism  and  Philosophy.  It  has  been  a  recent  trend 
to  take  the  theology  of  Paradise  Lost  seriously,  not  necessarily  to  assume  that 
the  poem  is  a  technical  tract  but  that  the  full  individuality  of  Milton’s  theological 
thought  can  be  felt  in  the  poem,  perhaps  with  some  important  consequences. 
Most  scholars  in  this  area  have  been  insisting  on  Milton’s  heresies;  Myers’s 
mission,  though  equally  technical  -  this  really  looks  like  an  essay  in 
philosophical  definition  -  is  grandly  conservative:  he  claims  that  if  Milton’s 
teaching  on  free  will  is  truly  understood  within  the  mainstream  Christian 
humanist  tradition  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it.  Concepts  of  free  will  are 
traced  from  Aristotle  and  Aquinas  through  Hume  and  Kant  to  a  good  number 
of  modern  philosophers;  Bakhtin,  evolutionism,  and  the  Catholic 
phenomenology  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  are  taken  in;  and  Newman  and  the  Pope 
emerge  as  the  other  major  exponents  of  mainstream  voluntarism.  In  imaginative 
literature  we  have  an  extended  comparative  reading  of  James’s  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady.  The  final  destination  of  this  redoubtable  exercise  is  a  rebuttal  of 
Barthes,  Derrida,  and  Foucault:  deconstructionist  thought  is  not  so  much  denied 
as  subsumed,  taken  into  the  terms  of  traditional  concepts  of  voluntary 
behaviour.  Theoreticians,  read  your  Milton  right. 

Two  more  general  books  with  sections  on  Milton  in  them  should  also  be  noted 
here.  Both  have  potentially  interesting  themes.  In  Iconoclasm  and  Poetry  in 
the  English  Reformation  Ernest  B.  Gilman  has  a  last  chapter  on  Milton,  for 
which  the  chief  textual  evidence  is  drawn  from  Samson  Agonistes,  moments 
in  the  anti-royalist  prose,  and  Paradise  Lost  XII.  Visual  representations  are 
shown  to  have  political  meaning,  as  in  the  famous  William  Marshall  frontispiece 
to  Eikon  Basilike.  Milton  thought  that  images  provided  easy  manipulation  of 
fools.  Samson  is  seen  as  Milton’s  final  engagement  with  theatrical  spectacle, 
and  Gilman  sees  Samson’s  agon  as  a  mirror  of  Milton’s  agon  over  the  baits 
and  pleasures  of  pictorial  forms.  He  relates  the  ‘problematic’  shift  from  vision 
to  narration  in  the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  Word  over  Image,  to  Milton’s 
gradually  learning  through  his  career  to  break  with  the  highly  visual  treatment 
he  had  thought  of  in  his  planned  dramas  of  the  1640s.  In  these  last  distinctions 
he  leans  on  John  Steadman’s  divisions  of  heroic  virtue,  between  Christ  and 
Satan,  as  between  eikon  and  eidolon.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  building  with 
other  people’s  bricks,  in  fact,  but  the  synthesis  is  quite  neat. 

The  second  more  general  book,  also  with  a  political  theme,  is  Michael 
Wilding’s  Dragons  Teeth.  The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  early  Milton,  with 
scattered  politicizing  observations  on  familiar  early  poems  and  a  full  chapter 
on  Comus\  the  last  two  return  to  late  Milton,  with  Paradise  Lost ,  first  in  the 
company  of  Hudibras  (these  ‘the  last  of  the  epics’)  then  with  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson.  The  filling  in  the  sandwich  is  supplied  by  Marvell  (who  actually 
comes  off  best)  and  Religio  Medici  (a  bit  of  conservative  spice).  Wilding’s  aim 
is  to  repoliticize  established  texts  of  the  English  syllabus  which  have  been 
depoliticized  by  the  critical  establishment.  But  this  critical  establishment  is  pretty 
Old  and  English:  Leavis  et  al.  For  all  its  promising  ground,  there  is  much  that 
is  lazily  old-hat  about  this  book.  Christopher  Hill  seems  a  spiritual  father.  But 
what  strikes  one  most  is  the  lack  of  rigorous  method.  Conditioned  by  large 
uncritical  assumptions  about  censorship,  the  critic  is  free  to  claim  that  true 
art  used  ‘the  aside,  the  oblique  reference’,  free  therefore  to  claim  almost  what 
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he  likes.  For  Comus  Wilding  has  done  some  work  on  the  Court  of  Wales  (see 
also  Marcus,  below),  but  even  here  some  of  the  loose  associations  about  Welsh 
mercantilism  touch  the  absurd.  His  rationale  for  Milton’s  strategy  in  the 
wonderful  opening  to  Book  VII  in  Paradise  Lost  is  simply  too  crude  to  reveal. 

We  may  turn  here  to  an  essay  which  touches  the  political  by  meditating,  rather 
freely,  on  many  of  Milton’s  texts  as  ‘history’:  Earl  Miner’s  essay,  ‘Milton  and 
the  Histories’,  in  Sharpe  and  Zwicker.  Miner  refers  to  those  prose  works  which 
have  ‘digressions’  in  them,  as  well  as  to  structural  features  of  the  Nativity  Ode , 
Comus,  Lycidas,  Epitaphium  Damonis,  Paradise  Lost,  Samson  Agonistes,  and 
Paradise  Regained,  which  he  calls  ‘layering  of  subjects  and  time  orders’.  The 
attempt  is  to  account  for  a  persistent  authorial  habit  by  recourse  to  a  paradigm 
of  scriptural  interpretation,  all  aimed  at  uncovering  a  Miltonic  method  of 
realizing  a  ‘truth  claim’  for  history-in-poetry.  ‘The  digressions  so  labeled  in 
The  History  of  Britain  and  in  Lycidas  are  not  adventitious  fictions,  or  author’s 
toys,  but  are  of  historical  value  consistent  with  the  “single  sense’’  of  the  whole 
work  .  .  .’  If  my  reader  finds  these  connections  a  little  hard  to  follow,  so  did 
I:  there  is  something  less  than  self-evident  about  the  method  of  this  essay. 

For  a  smaller-scale  essay  of  general  import  we  might  turn  to  Julia  S.  Smith, 
‘Milton  and  Death’  (0(7/  48.15-22).  Referring  to  De  Doctrina,  the  Logic, 
Paradise  Lost,  and  many  other  poems  and  tracts  Smith  claims  that  ‘fear  of 
death  had  little  hold’  on  the  imagination  of  a  man  whose  thought  was  dominated 
by  ‘self-confidence’  and  control.  To  my  mind  she  overstates  the  influence  of 
Platonism,  but  her  extreme  view  might  provoke  fire. 

Finally  in  this  section  we  might  notice  a  zestful  biographical  article  by  Gordon 
Campbell  touching  Milton’s  Cambridge  days:  ‘Nathaniel  Tovey:  Milton’s 
Second  Tutor’  ( MiltonQ  81-90).  This  is  a  triumph  of  archival  reconstruction 
about  both  Tovey  and  his  father,  John  Tovey,  with  sidelights  on  mutual  friends 
with  Milton  (the  Diodatis),  the  patronage  of  Lucy  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of 
Rutland,  and  the  discords  in  college  life  at  Christ’s  in  the  late  1620s  and  1630s. 
Tovey  was  probably  of  conservative  political  views,  a  Laudian  and  a  royalist. 
Campbell  speculates  that  the  young  Milton  got  on  with  his  new  tutor  because 
he  had  not  yet  developed  radical  views  himself.  That  inference  is  uncertain, 
but  the  piece  contains  fascinating  contextual  detail. 


2.  Minor  Poems 

In  reviewing  work  on  the  shorter  poems  the  first  thing  one  notices  is  how 
disappointingly  predictable  and  partial  the  coverage  is,  as  if  scholars’  curiosity 
was  wholly  bound  within  college  syllabuses.  It  is  perhaps  understandable  that 
so  much  ink  has  been  spent  on  the  masque,  currently  a  focus  for  ‘political’ 
interpretation  and  an  obvious  target  for  sexual  and  psychoanalytical  speculation. 
But  why  is  so  little  written  on  the  splendid  sonnets,  for  example?  Even  L  ’Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso  are  neglected,  let  alone  all  those  Latin  elegies.  Before  plunging 
into  the  variable  discourses  on  Comus  and  Lycidas,  let  us  pay  tribute  to  the 
meagre  quantity  of  offerings  on  everything  else. 

The  Nativity  Ode  is  the  sole  subject  of  two  articles,  by  Mother  M.  Christopher 
Pecheux  (‘  “The  Nativity  Tradition”  in  Elegia  Sexto’,  MiltonS  3-19)  and  by 
Richard  Halpern  (‘The  Great  Instauration:  Imaginary  Narratives  in  Milton’s 
“Nativity  Ode”  ’  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson).  Going  beyond  Anthony  Low  (YtV 
62.236)  Pecheux  writes  of  the  agreement  between  the  Nativity  Ode  and  the 
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passage  announcing  it  in  ‘Elegy  VI’.  The  piece  is  actually  about  the  idea  and 
tradition  of  the  hymn,  expounding  the  hymnology  of  the  early  Christian  church 
and  heavy  in  references  to  medieval  Latin  examples.  Halpern  is  heavy  in  another 
sense,  exaggerated  and  heavy-handed.  Concerned  with  the  self-conscious 
presentation  of  a  poetic  career,  he  talks  of  the  epic  poet  descending  into  eclogue 
in  this  poem,  and  presents  Christ  as  Milton’s  ‘orthopaedic  image’.  This  is 
Lacanian,  and  full  of  strain. 

In  a  quite  interesting  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Barbara  Kiefer  Lewalski, 
Renaissance  Genres,  we  have  Alastair  Fowler,  ‘The  Beginnings  of  English 
Georgic’,  opining  that  we  conventionally  put  the  active  period  of  writing  English 
Georgies  too  late,  after  the  Civil  War  and  following  Dryden’s  1697  Virgil 
translation.  We  should  be  looking  at  the  variety  of  Georgic  models  available, 
including  Hesiod,  Lucretius,  Aratus,  and  Manilius.  He  cites  many  seventeenth- 
century  examples  of  ‘looser’  kind  and  claims  L’ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  as 
‘almost  unmixed  georgic’.  The  question  of  Georgic  is  also  raised  in  the  same 
volume  by  Annabel  Patterson  in  ‘Pastoral  versus  Georgic:  The  Politics  of 
Virgilian  Quotation’.  At  the  end  of  her  essay  she  wonders  what  political  signals 
might  have  been  given  by  the  Virgilian  quotation  on  the  title  page  of  1645. 
She  is  concerned  with  encoding,  Areopagitica  in  mind:  was  this  a  conservative 
gesture  to  pass  the  censor?  A  speculative  possibility. 

Milton’s  Psalm  versions  have  had  two  studies.  In  ‘Milton  Metaphrast:  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  Psalm  i’  ( MiltonS  119-32)  Lee  Jacobus  offers  an  analysis  of 
this  poem  as  a  sample  of  Milton’s  1653  metaphrases  by  means  of  comparing 
earlier  English  translation  in  verse  and  prose.  He  emphasizes  the  logical  stresses 
of  Milton’s  version.  In  a  wider-ranging  piece  about  all  Milton’s  translations 
of  verse,  ‘Milton  as  Translator  of  Poetry’  ( RenS  238-56),  John  K.  Hale 
concentrates  particularly  on  the  fifth  ode  of  Horace  and  the  Psalms,  after  giving 
a  critical  review  of  all  Milton’s  work  of  verse  translation  from  Latin,  Hebrew, 
and  Greek.  Hale  writes  with  an  almost  naive  freshness.  In  his  analysis  Milton 
emerges  as  ‘experimental  and  strenuous  all  the  time’  and  he  wonders,  against 
some  previous  prejudice,  whether  Milton’s  Greek  Psalm  might  not  in  the  end 
be  his  best. 

The  sonnets  have  had  attention  in  two  essays  by  Janel  Mueller:  one  ‘On 
Genesis  in  Genre:  Milton’s  Politicizing  of  the  Sonnet  in  “Captain  or  Colonel”  ’ 
in  Lewalski;  the  other,  ‘The  Mastery  of  Decorum:  Politics  as  Poetry  in  Milton’s 
Sonnets’  ( CritI  14.475-508).  The  latter  is  a  thoughtful  overview,  in  context, 
of  Milton’s  political  sonnets,  seeking  perhaps  rather  ambitiously  to  define  the 
nature  of  a  political  poetic,  mainly  from  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  She  is  generally 
determined  to  see  these  sonnets  not  as  ‘time  out’  from  the  work  of  the  prose 
but  as  expressing  the  same  concerns.  This  same  determination  defines  the  first 
essay,  in  which  she  seeks  to  widen  genre  study  by  including  considerations  of 
historical  context. 

Finally,  before  turning  to  the  writing  on  Comus  and  Lycidas,  we  might  note 
two  very  small  contributions  on  other  shorter  poems,  partly  to  register  the  lack 
of  anything  bigger.  E.  R.  Gregory’s  ‘Milton  and  the  Camenae’  ( EIRC  12.1-18) 
focuses  mainly  on  ‘Elegy  VI’  in  his  noting  that  Milton,  unlike  his  translators, 
distinguished  between  musae  and  camenae.  Michael  Ponsford,  ‘Milton  and 
Traherne:  A  Shared  Pun  on  “Guilt”  ’  (ELN  25 :ii . 37-40),  refers  to  just  one 
word,  ‘guiltless’  (=  giltless?)  in  The  Passion.  Is  it  a  cost  of  present  ‘political’ 
reading,  that  we  have  so  little  on  the  splendid  variety  of  Milton’s  minor  verse? 
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And  so  to  the  masque.  Wilding’s  attempt  at  a  contextual  political  reading 
has  been  noted  above.  Beside  that  can  be  put  Leah  S.  Marcus’s  The  Politics 
of  Mirth,  in  which  she  writes  of  literary  events  which  she  wants  to  connect  to 
the  two  issues  of  the  so-called  Book  of  Sports,  in  1618  and  1633.  James  and 
Charles  imposed  ‘a  form  of  control’  in  a  measure  ‘that  looked  like  liberty’. 
The  substantial  evidence  for  the  earlier  date  comes  of  course  in  texts  of  Ben 
Jonson,  and  indeed  Jonson  appears  again,  with  various  late  texts,  in  connection 
with  1633.  But  this  latter  context  can  be  seen  as  important  for  Milton  studies, 
because  of  the  proximity  in  date  of  the  Ludlow  masque,  which  others  have 
connected  with  the  notorious  Book.  As  she  has  before,  Marcus  is  intent  on 
realizing  ‘present  occasions’  for  masques,  and  we  have  here  a  considerable 
context  for  the  Ludlow  masque,  in  an  examination  of  the  legal  activities  of 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  in  the  Court  of  Wales.  She  sketches  a  resistance  to 
the  policies  of  Laud  there,  which  might  therefore  connect  with  resistance  to 
Laudian  policies  about  sport.  It  is  good  to  have  some  material  about  the  Court, 
but,  while  one  agrees  in  general  that  Milton  offered  a  reforming  critique  of 
court  festivity,  there  are  some  speculative  leaps:  we  still  have  no  clear  evidence 
that  young  John  Milton  actually  knew  much  about  the  actions  of  the  Welsh 
court,  and  Marcus’s  textual  evidence  seems  in  places  less  than  secure.  It  would 
be  nice  to  think  it  true. 

Far  less  controlled  is  Richard  Halpern’s  essay  on  ideology,  ‘Puritanism  and 
Maenadism  in  A  Mask’,  in  the  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Margaret  Ferguson 
et  al.  called  Rewriting  the  Renaissance.  ‘Milton’s  ideological  project  in  A  Mask 
.  .  .  is  to  trace  the  line  that  leads  from  virginity  to  married  chastity.’  Not  all 
of  us  are  so  sure  that  marriage  was  the  point  at  Ludlow.  But,  that  aside,  Milton’s 
project  must  of  course  become  problematic:  the  masque  ‘wanders’  from  its 
‘official  ideological  stance’,  because  it  is  at  the  ‘intersection  between  class  and 
gender  struggles’.  So  let’s  tell  Mr  Milton  what  he  was  really  doing.  But  Halpern’s 
superiority  over  Milton  is  nothing  compared  with  Christopher  Kendrick’s,  in 
his  essay  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson,  ‘Milton  and  Sexuality:  A  Symptomatic 
Reading  of  Comus’ .  Kendrick  begins  with  a  psychoanalytical  reading  (chastity 
cult;  re-negotiation  of  Oedipal  scenario),  then  offers  a  political-cultural  reading 
(Foucauldian  sexuality),  and  finally  a  socio-economic  reading.  Three  essential 
Partridges  in  one.  The  essay  leaves  a  trail  of  questions  in  its  wake;  Kendrick 
is  a  dogmatic  decoder,  almost  devoid  of  text. 

Also  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson  Mary  Loeffelholz  writes  as  feminist  and 
Lacanian  ‘Two  Masques  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine:  Comus  and  The  Tempest’ . 
She  wishes  to  read  Prospero’s  interrupted  masque  into  Comus.  That 
entertainment  had  been  cut  off  before  the  Mother  appeared,  so  we  speculate 
about  Milton’s  missing  Mother.  Milton  himself,  we  are  told,  identified  himself 
with  the  lost  daughter.  There  are  a  lot  of  self-validating  associations.  Also 
psychological  in  approach,  as  its  title  implies,  is  the  long  essay  gathering  many 
references  from  Louise  Simons,  ‘  “And  Heaven  Gates  Ore  My  Head”:  Death 
as  Threshold  in  Milton’s  Masque’  (MiltonS  53-96). 

Of  more  old-fashioned  ‘influence’  or  ‘comparison’  kind  are  two  other  essays 
in  MiltonS,  Joan  S.  Bennett’s  ‘Virgin  Nature  in  Comus ’  (21-32)  and  Eugene 
R.  Cunnar’s  ‘Milton,  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  and  the  Writing  of  a  Puritan 
Masque’  (33-52).  Taking  up  old  problems  about  the  doctrine  of  chastity, 
Bennett  ‘roots’  her  answer  in  the  ‘Christian  humanist’  tradition,  presenting 
a  parallel  between  Milton’s  Lady  and  the  virgin  figure  Natura  in  Alain  de  Lille. 
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After  talking  about  Milton’s  transformation  or  subversion  of  the  masque  genre 
in  ‘a  puritan  masque’  Cunnar  says  Milton  managed  it  by  way  of  The  Shepherd 
of  Hermas,  an  apostolic  example.  Milton  did  cite  Hermas  in  1641-2,  but  the 
use  of  The  Shepherd  in  1634  seems  frankly  unlikely,  and  one  has  reservations 
about  Cunnar’s  reading  of  the  text:  is  the  Lady  stuck  in  the  chair  really  symbolic 
of  the  church?  So,  we  leave  these  old-  and  new-fangled  rather  insubstantial 
speculations  about  the  masque  with  just  one  further  piece  on  Miltonic  influence 
to  note,  Martin  Bidney’s  ‘ Christabel  as  Dark  Double  of  Comus ’  ( SP 
83.182-200),  the  first  full  study  of  the  possible  influence  of  Milton’s  masque 
on  Coleridge’s  Christabel,  both  works  being  about  ‘imperilled  chastity’,  a 
comparison  worth  pursuing  also  because  of  Coleridge’s  well-known  interest 
in  Milton. 

We  should  broach  the  subject  of  Lycidas  by  noting  the  republication  in 
paperback  of  Peter  M.  Sacks’s  The  English  Elegy,  the  book  having  won  the 
Christian  Gauss  Award  after  its  publication  in  1985.  Milton’s  elegy  is  of  course 
a  key  text  in  this  study  of  the  ‘conventions  and  functions  of  poems  of  mourning 
through  the  ages’  from  Spenser  to  Yeats.  Sacks  writes  elegantly  and  with 
attention  to  poetry.  For  Lycidas,  which  he  sees  as  in  a  ‘declining  genre’  but 
expressing  a  ‘rising  poet’,  he  also  examines  some  of  the  historical  conjunctions 
of  1637. 

In  ‘Nature,  History,  and  the  Waters  of  Lycidas ’  ( HLQ  323-35)  Susan  Snyder 
is  interested  in  elements  of  the  poetic  structure  of  the  poem,  in  particular  in 
seeing  lines  23-36  and  64-72  (both  student-pastoral)  as  companion  pictures, 
meant  to  be  parallel  and  contrasting,  articulating  ‘a  radical  change  in 
perception’,  a  different  sense  of  time,  brought  about  in  the  speaker  by  the 
dramatization  of  trauma.  This  different  sense  of  time  is  also  illustrated  in  the 
celebrated  water  images,  where  the  different  movement  of  the  waters  is  meant 
to  be  noted.  All  these  instances  are  further  illustrations  of  the  dramatization 
of  experience  in  the  poem.  Also  concerned  with  imagery  is  Philip  G.  Judge 
S.J.,  ‘Hiding  from  the  Sun:  The  Swain  in  Milton’s  Lycidas ’  ( MiltonQ  6-11), 
in  an  analysis  of  the  last  eight  lines  of  the  poem.  He  sees  the  poem  as  recording 
the  speaker’s  recovery  of  lost  inspiration  and  concentrates  on  the  sun  imagery. 
While  his  suggestion  that  Psalm  19  might  be  behind  the  poem  seems  fair  enough, 
one  wonders  how  seriously  to  take  an  essay  which  considers  whether  the  sun 
itself  might  wear  the  mantle  blue.  Not  really  a  vintage  year  for  Lycidas,  either. 


3.  Paradise  Lost 

There  is  no  shortage  of  words  on  Paradise  Lost.  Let  us  begin  with  two  books 
which  advertise  themselves  as  having  introductory  functions.  Peter  Weston’s 
John  Milton,  ‘Paradise  Lost’:  A  Critical  Study  in  the  PM  series  is  intended 
as  elementary,  spanning  sixth  form  and  university  in  the  British  system,  and 
it  should  be  judged  by  those  standards.  It  carries  some  brief  preliminaries - 
‘Reading  an  Epic’,  ‘Time  in  the  Poem’,  ‘Place  in  the  Poem’,  ‘Losing  Paradise’, 
‘Providence’,  then  settles  for  a  chronological  commentary  organized  by  five 
days.  That  may  be  practical.  But  there  is  something  ossified  in  a  rather  British 
way  about  this  book;  a  good  number  of  its  critical  reference  points  are  dated. 

John  Peter  Rumrich’s  Matter  of  Glory:  A  New  Preface  to  ‘Paradise  Lost’, 
despite  its  subtitle  alluding  to  C.  S.  Lewis’s  1942  classic  and  a  certain  familiarity 
in  style  in  parts,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  an  introductory  study  for  general 
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student  use.  Like  Lewis  he  offers  to  explore  classical  and  biblical  elements 
formative  to  the  poem,  but  his  book  is  actually  an  essay  turning  on  certain 
concepts  or  words  for  ‘glory’,  drawn  mainly  from  Hebrew  and  Greek  places 
familiar  to  Milton.  Underpinning  the  arguments  is  a  contention  that  in  Milton’s 
picturing  of  men’s  growing  towards  or  away  from  the  divine  image  a  chief 
literary  model  is  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  Having  such  diverse  lines  of  evidence, 
and  some  complex  connections  to  make,  this  is  a  self-consciously  written  book, 
which  frequently  tells  the  reader  where  one  has  got  to.  One  wishes  it  both 
shorter -as  if  it  had  already  grown  too  much  from  its  distinct  starting  point, 
‘glory’  -  and  longer  -  why  aren’t  we  glimpsing  ‘glory’  in  Paradise  Regained 
and  Samson  Agonistes ?  Not  a  smooth  book,  therefore,  though  one  which 
contains  several  distinctive  lines  of  thought. 

Kathleen  M.  Swaim,  Before  and  After  the  Fall:  Contrasting  Modes  in 
‘Paradise  Lost’,  studies  the  educative  methods  and  styles  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
in  the  light  of  contrasts  between  the  needs  of  instruction  before  and  after  the 
Fall.  It  is  carefully,  even  rather  laboriously  documented,  drawing  on  much 
external  evidence,  including  Milton’s  own  De  Doctrina,  Logic,  and  Of 
Education.  According  to  Chapter  2  there  is  a  distinction  between  Raphael’s 
use  of  the  book  of  God’s  works  and  Michael’s  use  of  the  book  of  God’s  word. 
Chapter  3  interprets  the  scheme  of  both  angels’  presentations  in  the  light  of 
Ramism.  Chapter  4  turns  to  poetic,  seeing  Raphael  using  analogy,  Michael 
typology.  The  last  chapter  aligns  the  methods  of  the  two  to  Faculty  Psychology: 
Raphael  aiming  at  the  fantasy,  Michael  at  the  memory.  As  such  a  summary 
will  show,  Swaim  has  written  an  inclusive  and  somewhat  schematic  book:  to 
the  taste  of  this  reviewer  there  is,  as  in  Rumrich,  a  touch  too  much 
dichotomizing,  but  this  is  a  substantial  work  on  a  good  subject. 

In  ‘Authors  to  Themselves’:  Milton  and  the  Revelation  of  History  Marshall 
Grossman  bends  Milton’s  own  phrase  (III.  122)  in  the  light  of  Stephen 
Greenblatt’s  figuration  for  changing  self-consciousness  in  the  period.  Grossman 
has  ways  of  saying  that  the  social  conception  of  time  had  changed  radically 
between  The  Faerie  Queene  and  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  Paradise  Lost  is  both 
dramatically  contingent  and  also  understood  within  the  scheme  of  Christian 
history.  He  focuses  on  the  sense  of  time  throughout,  and  follows  the  poem 
through  sequentially.  This  is  a  jargon-ridden  book,  sometimes  laboriously  re¬ 
presenting  the  obvious,  sometimes  close  to  self-parody.  There  are  also  some 
big  leaps  in  the  attempt  to  attribute  the  sense  of  time  in  the  poem  to  ‘modern’ 
conceptions  of  self. 

Aside  from  the  considerable  mention  of  Paradise  Lost  in  books  noted  above 
(Turner,  Myers,  Wilding,  and  Miner)  there  are  several  parts  of  monographs 
to  note  in  connection  with  the  poem.  In  Changing  Landscapes  Peter 
Lindenbaum  writes  that  ‘pastoral’  contains  elements  of  a  critique  of  life  of 
pastoral  otium.  He  roots  the  tradition  in  the  Virgilian-Arcadian  and  the  myth 
of  the  Golden  Age.  In  this  tradition  the  English  are  usually  ‘anti-pastoralists’. 
There  is  one  chapter  on  Milton,  a  picture  of  unfallen  life  in  Paradise,  in  which 
work  and  prelapsarian  sex  produce  a  ‘difficult’  Eden.  All  this  seems  somewhat 
radicalized  definition  of  unsurprising  matter. 

In  The  Idea  of  Woman  in  Renaissance  Literature:  The  Feminine  Reclaimed, 
reissued  this  year  in  paperback,  Stevie  Davies  chooses  material  from  three  major 
poets,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  fastening  on  areas  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Confessing  her  approach  ‘broadly  Jungian’  and  happy  to  acknowledge  ‘lack 
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of  deconstructive  zeal’  she  traces  the  Platonic  idea  of  woman,  rather  than  women 
reported  from  life.  In  this  light  Milton’s  misogynistic  attitudes  are  attributed 
not  to  ‘a  constitutional  undervaluing  of  woman’  but  are  ‘symptomatic  of 
thwarted  idealism’.  She  refers  to  the  History  of  Britain  (Boadicea)  and  the 
divorce  tracts.  Then  the  mythic  potentialities  become  clear:  she  dwells  on  the 
invocations  (Muse  on  one  side,  Maenads  on  the  other);  she  discusses  generation 
(Mother  Earth);  then  treats  Ceres  and  Proserpina  as  myth  of  restorative  balance. 
To  my  taste  there  is  too  much  uncritically  imported  hermeticism,  but  the  whole 
is  easily  written.  In  the  wake  of  this  analysis  of  sexuality  we  might  note  two 
essays:  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat,  ‘Ovid’s  Art  of  Love  and  Augustinian  Theology 
in  Paradise  Lost ’  (MiltonQ  42-5);  and  Mary  Nyquist,  ‘Fallen  Differences, 
Phallogocentric  Discourses:  Losing  Paradise  Lost  into  Elistory’  in  Post¬ 
structuralism  and  the  Question  of  History  edited  by  Derek  Attridge  et  al.  Rudat 
challenges  Edward  Le  Comte’s  assertion,  following  Ovid,  that  ‘sweet  reluctant 
amorous  delay’  means  foreplay,  for  he  says  foreplay  is  a  postlapsarian  activity 
(which  he  fails  to  prove  on  IX. 626-30).  Rather,  Milton  follows  Augustine.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  Milton  is  using  Augustine  to  ‘place’  Ovid.  Refer  to  Turner, 
perhaps.  Nyquist  takes  off  from  IX.  1059-63,  the  comparison  with  Samson  and 
Dalila,  which  she  points  out  many  apply  just  to  Adam,  whereas  it  applies  to 
both  Adam  and  Eve:  it  is  ‘ They  destitute  and  bare/Of  all  their  virtue’.  Such 
a  misinterpretation  is  symptomatic  of  misogynistic  readings,  issues  which  she 
then  interrogates:  can  we  call  it  a  misreading  or  not,  and  so  on.  This  is  forcefully 
argued. 

Milton  is  one  part  of  the  triumvirate  contained  in  Ronald  R.  Macdonald’s 
essay-like  intertextual  study  The  Burial-Places  of  Memory:  Epic  Underworlds 
in  Vergil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  a  touch  overargued,  but  a  subtle  book.  Macdonald 
argues  that  all  three  epic  poets  ‘begin’  in  a  journey  to  the  underworld  in  order 
to  liberate  themselves,  rather  as  with  a  journey  into  the  unconscious:  each 
underworld  episode  enables  the  new  poet  to  come  to  grips  with  his  literary 
inheritance,  in  a  kind  of  ‘psychoanalytic  ars  memoriae' .  As  far  as  Milton  is 
concerned,  his  deeply  considered  dealing  with  Virgil  is  seen  to  work  by  a  kind 
of  displacement,  or  ‘metalepsis’,  in  Bloom’s  phrase.  I  confess  I  found  the  Milton 
chapter  not  quite  so  original  as  the  earlier  ones,  but  that  is  probably  because 
I  know  more  about  it.  On  the  area  of  influence  from  the  ancients  we  should 
note  here  also  three  essays  and  two  notes.  Francis  C.  Blessington’s  ‘  “That 
Undisturbed  Song  of  Pure  Consent”:  Paradise  Lost  and  the  Epic-Hymn’  (in 
Lewalski)  traces  hymn-in-epic,  stressing  it  as  celebratory  relief  from  war,  and 
highlighting  Virgil  and  Milton:  Virgil’s  hymn  in  Latium;  Adam  and  Eve’s  hymn 
in  Paradise;  and  the  angels’  in  heaven.  These  two  epic  poets  are  said  to  be  alone 
in  the  way  they  ‘subordinate’  epic  to  such  moments.  Stella  P.  Revard’s  ‘Vergil’s 
Georgies  and  Paradise  Lost:  Nature  and  Human  Nature  in  a  Landscape’,  in 
the  collection  of  essays  called  Vergil  at  2000  edited  by  John  D.  Bernard  and 
Paul  T.  Alessi,  claims  Milton’s  considerable  interest  in  the  Georgies,  recalling 
the  reputation  of  Virgil’s  work  as  symbolic,  assumed  to  be  investigating  the 
divine  plan  behind  the  natural  world  (therefore  a  possible  model  for  Paradise 
Lost).  She  cites  various  parallels  with  the  pattern  of  life  in  Milton’s  paradise. 
More  briefly,  in  another  collection  on  Virgil,  Virgil  in  a  Cultural  Tradition, 
edited  by  Richard  A.  Cardwell  and  Janet  Hamilton,  John  Norton-Smith’s 
‘Virgil’s  Influence  on  Milton’s  Similes’  analyses  I.229ff.,  debating  earlier 
commentary,  and  I.768ff.  and  IX.163ff.  This  is  both  brief  and  mannered. 
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Finally  C.  Schaar,  in  ‘A  Note  on  Paradise  Lost  VIII.  42-47’  ( ES  313-15),  traces 
‘vegetation  quickened  by  lady’s  presence’  (Eve’s  ‘nursery’)  as  motif  in  ancient 
and  Renaissance  literature,  from  Hesiod  to  Marino. 

Turning  to  the  biblical  tradition,  two  articles,  both  in  MiltonS,  have  made 
use  of  the  Psalms.  In  ‘Psalms  and  the  Representation  of  Death  in  Paradise 
Lost ’  (133-44)  Mary  Ann  Radzinowicz  reads  the  treatment  of  Death  as  formed 
by  places  in  the  Psalms  which  Milton  had  already  used  in  De  Doctrina.  She 
puts  particular  emphasis  on  the  dogs  of  Death,  and  sees  Milton  as 
demythologizing  death,  thus  supporting  his  justification  of  God.  A  good  piece. 
Michael  Lieb’s  ‘Milton’s  “Dramatick  Constitution”:  The  Celestial  Dialogue 
in  Paradise  Lost,  Book  IIP  (215-40)  contains  a  particular  critical  reading  of 
the  dialogue  of  Father  and  Son  on  the  model  of  five-act  drama.  Old  Testament 
precedents,  including  the  Psalms,  are  invoked  for  contending  with  one’s 
God  -  Lieb  sees  confrontation  in  the  exchange  -  together  with  Milton’s  whole 
conception  of  the  ‘dramatic’  presentation  of  God  in  the  Bible.  Another  useful 
piece.  To  Lieb’s  account  of  that  dialogue  we  might  append  Leonard  Mustazza’s 
‘Meaning  in  an  Interposed  Scene:  Paradise  Lost  5.711-42’  ( MiltonQ  11-14), 
which  justifies  the  brief  conversation  between  Father  and  Son  in  terms  of  its 
context  and  control  of  reader  response.  Rather  a  slight  piece. 

And  so  to  a  series  of  articles  connected  with  theology  and  method.  John 
B.  Mulder,  ‘The  Lyric  Dimension  of  Paradise  Lost'  ( MiltonS  145-63),  uses 
liberation  theology  as  a  key  to  reading  Milton’s  method:  the  poem  is  not  ‘the 
product  of  Miltonic  certitude;  one  may  also  experience  the  poem  as  a  process 
of  surrendering  to  the  absence  of  human  certainties’.  Specifically,  he  fastens 
on  the  invocations,  which  he  calls  ‘lyrical’,  because  self-referential,  where  Milton 
turns  his  back  on  the  reader.  He  sees  the  progressive  structure  of  the  poem 
as  parallel  to  that  of  Lycidas.  One  may  not  agree  with  all  his  readings,  but 
the  idea  bears  a  little  thought.  In  a  short  article,  ‘The  Archangel  Raphael: 
Narrative  Authority  in  Milton’s  War  in  Heaven’  {JNT  309-16),  Marc  C.  Cyr 
claims  for  the  war  portion  of  the  poem  that  the  angel’s  voice  is  ‘even  more 
authoritative  than  the  narrator’s’,  because  closer  to  divinity.  This  seems  strangely 
paradoxical,  or  self-defeating.  In  ‘Milton’s  Sin  and  Death:  The  Ontology  of 
Allegory  in  Paradise  Lost’  ( ELR  329-50)  Stephen  M.  Fallon  mediates  between 
the  view  that  there  is  a  literal  reality  in  Sin  and  Death  and  the  view  that  the 
allegory  makes  unreality.  Complementing  Anne  Ferry  on  these  figures,  he  takes 
his  terms  of  reference  from  the  Augustinian  ontology  of  evil  as  privation  of 
being.  The  ‘deficient  ontological  realm’  of  Sin  and  Death  is  therefore 
symbolically  chosen.  Perhaps.  From  allegory  to  typology  and  beyond  and 
Sanford  Budick’s  essay,  ‘Milton  and  the  Scene  of  Interpretation:  From  Typology 
toward  Midrash’,  in  a  collection  co-edited  by  Geoffrey  H.  Hartman  and  Budick 
called  Midrash  and  Literature.  According  to  Budick  Milton  expands  typology 
‘to  include  something  that  corresponds  closely  to  one  form  of  midrash’.  His 
particular  reference  is  to  the  opening  of  Book  XI,  in  connection  to  which  he 
invokes  Hebrews  and  Philo  and  ultimately  midrashic  sources.  This  reviewer 
does  not  feel  qualified  in  the  area,  but  notes  a  tendency  to  assertiveness  and 
special  pleading. 

Back  to  Augustine,  but  still  with  typology,  we  have  Thomas  Ramey  Watson, 
‘The  Typological  Pattern  of  Noonday  in  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost'  {MiltonQ 
14-20),  his  eyes  full  of  Augustinian  typology  which  he  will  use  to  explain  the 
significance  of  a  noonday  Fall.  There  are  in  fact  many  traditions  about  noon 
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and  evil  spirits,  and  he  omits  to  mention  that  Satan’s  false  ‘meal’  is  offered 
at  the  same  time  of  day  as  Adam  and  Eve’s  good  one  to  Raphael,  and  that 
it  was  the  usual  time  to  eat.  In  ‘Memory  and  Will:  Selective  Amnesia  in  Paradise 
Lost ’  (UTQ  56.523-39)  Patricia  M.  Howison  discusses  the  ‘wilful  disjunction 
of  knowledge  from  memory’  in  Adam  and  Eve,  and  relates  this  kind  of 
remembering  and  forgetting  to  Augustine.  This  is  a  little  old-fashioned,  and 
unstartling.  Two  theological  debates  have  echoed  through  the  pages  of  MiltonQ. 
In  ‘The  Lises  of  “Seems”  and  the  Spectre  of  Predestination’  (99-101)  Stephen 
M.  Fallon  objects  to  the  way  Julia  M.  Walker  (. MiltonQ  20.13-16)  interpreted 
‘seems’  at  IV. 296 - ‘their  sex  not  equal  seemed’ -to  indicate  a  determinism 
she  wished  on  to  the  text.  In  ‘Free  Will,  Predestination,  and  Ghost-Busting’ 
(101-2)  Walker  issues  an  ill-tempered  reply.  In  endless  mazes  lost.  Why  don’t 
we  simply  register  that  ‘seemed’  reminds  us  of  Satan’s  presence,  and  pass  on, 
to  the  other  debate,  in  which  Gordon  Campbell,  ‘Son  of  Son  of  Lassie’  (104-5), 
replies  to  Michael  Bauman’s  objection  (MiltonQ  19. 110-12)  about  his  treatment 
of  divine  omnipresence.  The  key  issue  turns  out  to  be  whether  we  are  talking 
of  the  Father  or  the  Son,  and  the  key  text  VII. 588-9:  ‘went/invisible,  yet 
stayed’.  Not  the  Son,  says  Bauman  in  ‘A  Reply  to  Professor  Campbell’  (106-8), 
but  the  Father.  Campbell  has  the  wit,  Bauman  the  Substance,  on  this  point. 
Bauman’s  book  on  Milton’s  theology  will  be  mentioned  under  Prose. 

And  now  to  political  readings  of  Paradise  Lost,  two  substantial  essays  and 
a  slight  one.  Mary  Ann  Radzinowicz  writes  a  piece  called  simply  ‘The  Politics 
of  Paradise  Lost ’  (in  Sharpe  and  Zwicker)  which  seems  to  me  sharper  than 
anything  published  in  this  year.  It  is  full  of  observation  and  correction.  Neither 
a  withdrawal  from  politics  nor  encrypting  politics  predictive  of  our  own  times, 
Paradise  Lost  has  a  public  role  to  play  in  the  poet’s  own  day:  ‘The  overt  political 
thought  .  .  .  presents  a  sufficient  challenge  for  interpretation  without  resort 
to  remoter  kinds  of  significance,  where  dwells  the  politics  of  criticism  rather 
than  the  politics  of  discourse.’  Quite  so.  The  poem  seeks  to  provide  a  course 
in  political  education,  distantly  Socratic  in  method,  setting  problems,  giving 
occasions  for  debate  and  instances  for  correction;  its  themes  are  freedom,  order, 
and  degree.  She  presses  her  case  to  the  most  radical  in  claiming  that  Milton 
views  Scripture  as  history,  not  authority.  Registering  a  single  language  for 
politics  and  religion,  she  identifies  the  fight  as  against  superstition  and  tyranny, 
and  a  struggle  against  linguistic  appropriation  by  the  enemies  of  God:  Abdiel 
is  seen  as  wresting  appropriate  political  language  back  from  Satan  (VI.  174ff.). 
Kingship  implies  idolatry;  idolatry  of  rule  is  tyranny,  of  priests,  superstition. 
The  writing  has  an  edge  and  humour,  and  throws  down  a  challenge:  ‘The 
openness  of  the  epic’s  conclusion  .  .  .  offers  to  Milton’s  own  time  the  resumption 
of  the  challenge  to  read  correctly  the  easily  abused  linguistic  sign.’ 

Against  the  fruitful  forcefulness  of  that  we  may  put  Fredric  Jameson’s 
‘Religion  and  Ideology:  A  Political  Reading  of  Paradise  Lost ’,  one  of  the  papers 
collected  up  in  Literature,  Politics  and  Theory  edited  by  Francis  Barker  and 
Peter  Hulme.  Jameson  begins  by  offering  the  Islamic  Revolution  in  Iran  as 
interpretation  of  revolution  in  1642.  With  Christopher  Hill’s  radicals,  Milton 
is  after  a  heaven  on  earth;  he  is  in  fact  more  radical  than  he  knew.  As  emergent 
revolutionary,  he  is  seen  to  be  struggling  with  the  idea  of  Providence.  On  this 
point  Jameson  offers  to  believe  without  reservation  Empson’s  attack,  but  to 
couch  it  ‘in  a  more  theoretical  way’.  The  poem  ends  up  as  an  ‘operation  of 
ideological  closure’.  All  this  is  good  polemical  stuff,  with  verve,  but  it  subjugates 
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Milton  and  his  text  to  something  other.  Without  Paradise  Lost,  Milton  would 
not  have  the  symbolic  status  for  the  job,  yet  his  text  is  hardly  here.  To  this 
leftist  piece  we  may  add  another  and  a  briefer:  Carol  B.  Cox’s  ‘Citizen  Angels: 
Civil  Society  and  the  Abstract  Individual  in  Paradise  Lost’  ( MiltonS  165-96), 
which  faces  the  idea  of  the  ‘bourgeois’  Milton.  Through  use  of  two  incidents 
in  the  poem,  Uriel  combating  the  ‘cherub’  and  Abdiel  confronting  Satan,  she 
finds  Milton  more  revolutionary  than  recent  generations  of  his  critics. 

There  are  no  less  than  seven  essays  on  Paradise  Lost  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson. 
Of  these  I  shall  take  a  political  and  feminist  here.  In  ‘The  God  that  Failed’ 
Terry  Eagleton  cleverly  juxtaposes  seventeenth-  and  twentieth-century 
revolutions  (rather  like  Jameson),  locating  Milton  as  ‘cultural’  ideologue  and 
describing  Paradise  Lost  as  ‘groping,  besieged  apology’.  There  is  a  certain  irony 
in  his  selection  of  Stalin  as  the  best  twentieth-century  candidate  for  Satan, 
bumped-up  prole  for  spoiled  aristocrat,  but  it  may  be  a  function  of  the  piece 
to  provoke  such  scrupulous  objection.  This  is  a  wickedly  clever  but 
fundamentally  impatient  jeu  d’esprit.  Milton  is  not  substantially  here.  In  ‘The 
Genesis  of  Gendered  Subjectivity  in  the  Divorce  Tracts  and  in  Paradise  Lost' 
Mary  Nyquist  has  two  targets.  She  writes  partly  against  the  ‘mystifications’ 
of  (North  American)  liberal-humanist  commentary  on  the  poem  from  those 
who  want  Milton  to  be  patron  saint  of  compassionate  marriage.  She  also  seeks 
to  correct  the  influence  in  feminist  circles  of  ideas  of  original  androgyny. 
Paradise  Lost  is  referred  to  as  ‘this  institutionally  privileged  text  by  Milton, 
English  paradigmatic  patriarch’. 

Finally,  to  begin  to  collect  up  more  miscellaneous  topics  in  the  poem.  Janet 
L.  Knedlik,  in  ‘Fancy,  Faith  and  Generative  Mimesis  in  Paradise  Lost'  (MLQ 
47.19-47),  writes  somewhat  chattily  against  those  who  present  Milton  as  inimical 
to  fantasy.  She  wants  him  as  ‘Son  of  God  and  fancy’s  child’  and  looks  back 
to  Tasso  and  Mazzoni:  ‘both  raised  image-making  above  historical  narration 
.  .  .  both  situated  the  representing  fancy  in  the  centre  of  the  poet’s  thinking 
mind.’  In  ‘Melos  versus  Logos,  or  Why  Doesn’t  God  Sing:  Some  Thoughts 
on  Milton’s  Wisdom’,  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson,  Eleanor  Cook  adds  another 
voice  against  the  dreaded  logocentricity  and  conducts  a  free-running  enquiry 
into  the  male/female  dichotomy,  asking  whether  the  divine  Muse  dictates  a 
hierarchical  or  sisterly  harmony.  King-kok  Cheung,  in  ‘Beauty  and  the  Beast: 
A  Sinuous  Reflection  of  Milton’s  Eve’  ( MiltonS  197-214),  is  on  the  old 
Eva/Heva  theme,  examining  the  resemblance  between  Eve  and  the  serpent  in 
Paradise  Lost.  This  seems  to  me  forced  and  insubstantial.  Herbert  Marks’s 
‘The  Blotted  Book’  (in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson)  meditates  significances  of 
Milton’s  etymological  play  with  names,  like  helal  (Lucifer),  assuming  rabbinal 
knowledge.  Turning  to  the  verse  we  have,  in  the  same  book,  Richard  Bradford 
on  ‘Milton’s  Graphic  Poetics’,  who  after  reviewing  critical  opinion  of  the  blank 
verse  of  the  poem,  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  Christopher  Ricks,  fastens 
on  the  verse  as  written  on  the  page  rather  than  as  spoken  (as  in  Ricks).  Derrida 
and  an  analysis  of  graphic  features  of  modernist  verse  are  used  as  references. 
On  the  whole,  for  Milton,  I  prefer  to  listen.  And  while  we  are  thinking  of  the 
critics,  we  might  add  Frederick  M.  Keener,  ‘Parallelism  and  the  Poets’  Secret: 
Eighteenth-Century  Commentary  on  Paradise  Lost ’  ( EIC  281-302),  who 
investigates  whether  eighteenth-century  commentators  made  much  of  their  many 
observations  of  parallelism  in  the  poem.  The  answer  is:  very  little.  It  follows 
that  the  noting  of  more  structural  parallels  is  a  modern  achievement.  The  great 
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test  case  is  that  of  the  infernal  Trinity,  not  seriously  suggested  until  1947  by 
Balachandra  Rajan  in  ‘Paradise  Lost’  and  the  Seventeenth  Century  Reader  (YW 
28.189-90).  A  mite  of  evidence  for  progress. 

A  small  clutch  on  the  influence  of  Paradise  Lost.  Steven  C.  Dillon’s  ‘Milton 
and  Tennyson’s  “Guinvere”  ’  (ELH  29-55),  claiming  the  presence  of  Milton 
in  that  poem  under  investigated,  considers  how  the  Idylls  of  the  King  might 
be  formally  related  to  moments  of  idyll  in  epic,  notably  Paradise  Lost  Book  IV. 
Robin  Jarvis’s  ‘Love  between  Milton  and  Wordsworth’  (in  Nyquist  and 
Ferguson)  is  also  about  love  in  Paradise  Lost  and  The  Prelude,  a  not  insignificant 
subject,  but  this  reader  finds  its  procedures  tortuous.  Kenneth  Gross,  in  ‘Satan 
and  the  Romantic  Satan:  A  Notebook’  (in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson),  self- 
indulgently  writes  a  series  of  discrete  meditations  rather  than  joined  paragraphs 
and  thus  escapes  the  need  for  a  clear  overarching  thesis.  He  touches  on  the 
Milton  of  Shelley,  Blake,  and  Mary  Shelley. 

Last  of  all,  a  selection  of  some  of  the  more  informative  notes  and  brief  articles 
on  the  poem.  In  MiltonQ  John  T.  Shawcross  has  two  bibliographical  notes 
on  Latin  translators  of  the  poem:  first  (65-6),  was  the  M.B.  of  the  1702,  1717, 
and  1736  translations  Michael  Bold  or  Matthew  Bold?  (Answer:  Michael); 
secondly  (66-8)  there  is  further  information  about  Thomas  Power  and  his 
translation  of  the  1690s,  with  extant  manuscripts  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  ‘Protection  and  Peril:  Bernard  Lens’s  View 
of  Milton’s  Eden’  ( MiltonQ  90-6)  Virginia  Tufte  offers  to  defend  the  intelligence 
of  Lens’s  often  despised  illustration  to  Book  IV  in  the  edition  of  1688.  In  ‘The 
“Mysterious”  Marriage  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  Lost’  (PQ  195-205)  David 
Shelley  Berkeley  studies  the  word  ‘mysterious’  (IV. 312;  IV. 743;  IV. 750; 
VIII. 599)  and  traces  many  misunderstandings  in  critical  writing,  based  on 
mistaken  definition  in  OED.  This  is  a  useful  little  note  of  demystification,  on 
a  rather  crucial  matter,  since  it  turns  out  that  in  this  context  the  meaning  is 
not  ‘hidden’  but  of  ‘superabundant  wealth  overwhelming  our  understanding’. 
D.  E.  L.  Crane  ( N&Q  324-5)  points  out  that  Mulciber’s  fall  from  heaven  for 
all  of  a  summer’s  day  may  derive  from  Burton’s  Anatomy  (III.i.1).  Gordon 
Campbell  asks  whether  ‘The  Wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind’  ( MiltonQ  22-3) 
might  not  have  political  resonance  suggesting  taint,  in  relation  to  the  siege  of 
Hormuz  in  1622  from  which  Buckingham  and  the  king  got  a  prize,  and  the 
massacre  of  Amboyna  in  1623. 


4.  Samson  Agonistes  and  Paradise  Regained 

Aside  from  coverage  of  Samson  in  works  mentioned  above  (Wittreich, 
Steadman,  Gilman,  Wilding,  and  Miner)  there  are  only  five  substantial  articles 
to  report  on  the  poem.  Worth  including  here  is  Philip  J.  Gallagher,  ‘On  Reading 
Joseph  Wittreich:  A  Review  Essay’  ( MiltonQ  108-13),  which  challenges 
Interpreting  Samson  Agonistes  (YW  67.294-5),  as  many  will  want  to,  on  the 
central  issue  of  whether  it  is  tenable  to  see  Samson  as  ‘unrehabilitated’  and 
an  entirely  negative  moral  example.  Taking  up  from  Stanley  Fish,  but  not  in 
disagreement,  Leonard  Mustazza,  in  ‘The  Verbal  Plot  of  Samson  Agonistes' 
(MiltonS  241-58),  develops  the  idea  of  ‘verbal  plot’  to  trace  a  progression 
through  the  three  encounters  with  Manoa,  Dalila,  and  Harapha  from  ‘shameful 
garrulity’  to  heroic  silence  at  the  end.  In  ‘ Samson  Agonistes :  The  Deliverer 
as  Judge’  (MiltonS  259-90)  Hugh  MacCallum  puts  himself  into  a  central  and 
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difficult  area  by  re-examining  the  dilemma  as  to  whether  Samson  recovers  to 
serve  God  or  whether  his  spiritual  aspiration  is  thwarted.  MacCallum  grounds 
himself  in  Milton’s  De  Doctrina  and  in  useful  distinctions  between  Old  and 
New  Testament  thinking.  He  goes  some  way  to  documenting  the  historicity 
of  the  poem  in  the  ‘age’  of  Judges,  not  far  he  says  from  that  of  the  Psalms, 
which  he  selectively  uses.  These  are  distinctions  to  be  taken  seriously. 
MacCallum  does  not  dare  to  speculate  what  the  sense  of  that  age  might  have 
meant  for  the  ‘age’  of  Milton  and  his  audience.  Finally,  there  are  two  pieces 
by  John  Guillory.  The  first,  ‘The  Father’s  House:  Samson  Agonistes  in  Its 
Historical  Moment’  (in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson),  reads  the  poem  in  a  psycho¬ 
analytical  and  materialist  way  and  is  really  all  about  bourgeois  daddies:  the 
father’s  talents  (money-lender’s  capital)  are  offered  beside  ‘talent’  (symbolic 
capital).  Is  that  really  ‘historical  moment’?  The  second,  ‘Dalila’s  House:  Samson 
Agonistes  and  the  Sexual  Division  of  Labor’  (in  Ferguson  et  al.)  seeks  to  place 
sexual  division  of  labour  by  reference  to  contemporaneous  forms  of  it.  There 
is  talk  of  the  polls  and  the  home,  and  Milton’s  ‘castration  or  effeminisation’. 
This  is  an  inconsequential  piece,  which  does  not  consider  proper  historicity. 

There  are  six  essays  specifically  directed  to  Paradise  Regained  to  report,  of 
which  four  are  on  matters  of  religious  interpretation.  In  ‘The  Muting  of  Satan: 
Language  and  Redemption  in  Paradise  Regained ’  (SEL  125-40)  Steven 
Goldsmith  argues  that  it  is  a  mistake  totally  to  interiorize  the  action  of  Jesus 
in  the  poem.  Specifically  there  is  action  through  speech  and  the  poem  does 
not  (pace  Fish)  tend  to  silence.  Jesus  discovers  how  he  must  go  on  to  use 
language  in  his  mission.  That  seems  fair  enough.  He  then  goes  to  argue  that 
Jesus  redeems  fallen  language  and  that  Milton  was  writing  a  kind  of  defence 
of  poetry.  Charles  A.  Huttar,  in  ‘Paradise  Regained,  the  Hermeneutical  Circle, 
and  Christian  Anticipation  of  Post-Modern  Theory’  (R&L  iii.  15-26),  sees  both 
Satan  and  Christ  functioning  in  circles.  The  hermeneutical  circle  referred  to 
in  the  title  is  Friedrich  Schleiermacher’s.  What  this  amounts  to  is  a  claim  for 
mutual  support  between  some  terms  of  postmodern  criticism  and  old  systems: 
modern  interpretations  often  ‘foster  a  welcome  and  liberating  return  to  old 
and  half-forgotten  truths’.  A  pipe  of  peace,  perhaps;  or  a  scheme  of  universal 
salvation  for  critics.  John  Banschbach  in  ‘The  Names  of  Jesus  in  Paradise 
Regained’’  (MiltonQ  96-8)  meditates  upon  the  significance  of  the  various  names 
accorded  to  Jesus  in  the  poem,  and  their  structural  use  in  the  poem.  Somewhat 
more  broadly,  in  ‘Matthew,  Mary,  Luke  and  John:  The  Mother  of  the  Word 
in  Milton’s  Poetry’  (PPMRC  10.75-86)  Dayton  Haskin  applies  a  kind  of 
Rezeptionsasthetik ,  reviewing  Protestant  attitudes  to  Mary,  noting  how  Milton 
gives  an  appreciative  picture  of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  then  focuses  on  the 
obedient  Mary  of  Paradise  Regained,  an  example  and  a  teacher  to  her  son. 

A  greater  variety  of  approaches  to  the  poem  is  certainly  possible,  but  not 
to  be  found  this  year  (not  however  forgetting  the  considerable  but  older  material 
in  Steadman  above).  The  one  article  on  the  possible  politics  of  the  poem  is 
distinctly  disappointing.  In  ‘David’s  Census:  Milton’s  Politics  and  Paradise 
Regained ’  (in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson),  David  Quint  wonders  whether  the  Parthia 
of  Book  III  derives  from  an  episode  in  Lucan’s  Pharsalia  and  therefore  reads 
there  a  possibly  encoded  reference  to  a  defeated  republic.  With  both  the  Parthia 
reference  and  with  David’s  census,  he  drives  his  evidence  rather  hard.  There 
is  finally  a  contextual  study  in  N.  I.  Matar’s  ‘Milton  and  the  Idea  of  the 
Restoration  of  the  Jews’  ( SEL  109-24).  This  relates  Jesus’  rejection  of  militarism 
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not  to  political  but  theological  discussions  in  the  1650s  and  1660s  of  the  idea 
of  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews.  He  sees  Milton  in  1671  taking  a  pro-Restoration 
stand:  to  speak  as  Jesus  speaks  in  III. 433-40  is  in  effect  to  support  former 
Cromwellian  policy.  The  view  of  the  Independents  Thomas  Goodwin,  Peter 
Sterry,  and  Henry  Jessey  are  cited.  The  point  is  taken.  Less  welcome  is  the 
flirting  with  old  ideas  that  parts  of  the  poem  might  have  been  written  earlier. 
This  is  surely  unnecessary:  on  this  kind  of  issue  a  writer  must  mean  what  he 
means  when  his  poem  is  being  read. 


5.  Prose 

It  is  of  course  a  sinister  act  to  put  the  prose  last,  and  in  some  ways  it  is  a  pity 
to  have  to  separate  it  out  at  all,  since  quite  a  few  scholars  actively  use  some 
of  it  while  also  focusing  on  the  verse.  However,  one  notices  a  fashionable 
emphasis  on  certain  tracts:  the  present  serious  concern  with  Milton’s  theology 
is  reflected  in  the  citing  of  De  Doctrina  in  Myers  and  Julia  Smith,  in  Swaim 
and  Radzinowicz  on  Psalms,  and  in  MacCallum  on  Samson.  Theology  aside, 
the  two  uses  of  History  of  Britain  (Miner  and  Davies),  two  briefer  uses  of  the 
Logic  (Smith  and  Swaim),  just  one  summoning  of  anti-royalist  tracts  (Gilman), 
and  one  dependence  on  Of  Education  (Swaim)  do  not  point  to  proportional 
interest  in  Milton’s  varied  output;  and  neither,  despite  the  individualistic  efforts 
of  Leo  Miller,  do  the  specific  articles  devoted  to  the  prose,  which  pick  out 
Areopagitica  twice  and  Eikonoklastes  once.  Before  turning  to  political  tracts, 
however,  we  should  round  out  theology  by  noting,  briefly,  a  particular  use  as 
authority  of  a  passage  from  De  Doctrina  by  Mormons  in  the  1850s  to  help  to 
justify  polygamy  (pointed  out  by  John  S.  Tanner  in  MiltonQ  41-6,  ‘Milton 
and  the  Early  Mormon  Defence  of  Polygamy’),  then,  more  substantially, 
Michael  Bauman’s  Milton’s  Arianism  (Lang)  which  was  not  available  for 
inspection.  This  is  listed  here  rather  than  under  Paradise  Lost  because  its  concern 
is  technically  theological.  In  effect  he  wants  to  displace  the  pussy-footed  idea 
of  subordinationalism  for  Milton  and  say  that  he  is  a  proper  Arian,  a  more 
individualistic  heretic  than  people  usually  want  to  think.  With  Myers  and 
Bauman  entering  the  fray  with  very  definite  views,  we  are  likely  to  have  some 
repercussions  in  the  following  years. 

Our  one  essay  on  Milton’s  anti-monarchic  writing  has  some  substance.  In 
‘Elementary  Structures  of  Kingship:  Milton,  Regicide,  and  the  Family’  ( MiltonS 
97-117)  Bruce  Boehrer  seeks  reasons  for  Eikonoklastes  seemingly  having  had 
little  impact,  while  the  Defences  succeeded.  He  describes  the  pamphlet  as  a 
‘rhetorical  failure’,  because  Milton  could  not  hope  to  disturb  the  patriarchal 
and  paternalistic  attitudes  of  the  royalists,  and  found  no  proper  address  to  his 
audience.  He  sees  Milton  as  having  an  inconsistency  forced  on  him,  by  having 
to  combat  a  male-paternal  model  of  kingship  while  having  to  argue  for  the 
superiority  of  the  male  in  his  twitting  of  Charles  I  for  effeminacy.  Whether 
Milton  worked  out  his  thoughts  in  quite  such  sociological  terms  is  another 
matter. 

There  are  two  contrasting  essays  on  Areopagitica  in  Nyquist  and  Ferguson, 
though  both  necessarily  agree  that  Milton’s  tract  on  censorship  is  not  the  simple 
blast  for  freedom  that  some  once  wanted  it  to  be.  Abbe  Blum,  ‘The  Author’s 
Authority:  Areopagitica  and  the  Labour  of  Licensing’,  is  about  the 
contradictions  in  Milton’s  attitudes  towards  censorship,  both  in  Areopagitica 
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and  in  his  acts  as  licenser  under  Cromwell.  Much  more  fluent,  indeed  probably 
the  most  fluent  essay  in  the  volume,  is  Stanley  Fish’s  ‘Driving  from  the  Letter: 
Truth  and  Indeterminacy  in  Milton’s  Areopagitica’ .  Fish  writes  a  corrective 
pushed  to  an  extreme.  Not  only  is  the  pamphlet  not  the  classic  defence  of 
complete  liberty  of  the  press  it  has  sometimes  been  taken  to  be,  but  it  is  not 
designed  to  protect  the  truth  of  books  at  all.  Virtue  does  not  reside  in  the  books 
but  rather  in  the  readers:  each  book  provides  new  occasion  for  the  good  reader 
to  reinforce  his  sense  of  truth.  The  seeming  inconsistencies  of  the  text  are 
therefore  explained  as  features  of  Milton’s  dynamic  method.  This  is  a  version 
of  a  familiar  Fishian  kind  of  argument,  and  some  may  find  it  pushed  too  far 
in  denying  straightforward  exemplification  of  truth  in  the  text,  but  it  is  just 
about  the  most  attractive  essay  in  the  volume  and  further  draws  attention  to 
itself  in  its  last  part,  which  meditates  the  differences  between  its  own  methods 
and  assumptions  and  those  of  Christopher  Kendrick  in  his  discussion  of 
Areopagitica  in  Milton:  A  Study  in  Ideology  and  Form  ( YW  67.290).  He  good- 
naturedly  offers  to  see  Kendrick’s  ‘political’  method  as  equally  institution-bound 
as  his  own  ‘literary’  approach:  and  so  it  is. 

Which  leaves  us  with  Leo  Miller.  Good  to  put  him  last,  just  to  draw  further 
attention  to  his  inimitable  searches  and  triumphs  among  the  Miltonic  State 
Papers.  ‘Milton’s  Conversations  with  Schlezer  and  His  Letters  to  Brandenburg’ 
( N&Q  321-4)  concerns  Milton’s  business  in  1657  as  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Languages,  and  in  particular  letters  of  introduction  he  wrote  to  Brandenberg. 
A  first  copy  is  traced  in  the  D.D.R.  This  piece  develops  into  some  conjectures 
about  Milton’s  reluctance  to  use  courtly  modes  of  address.  ‘Another  Milton 
State  Paper  Recovered  and  a  Mystery  Demystified’  (£X7V25:1.21-33)  concerns 
papers  to  Tuscany  in  1651  and  1652.  He  explains  why  two  virtually  identical 
letters  were  independently  recorded  in  the  published  editions  of  Milton’s  Latin 
letters,  and  prints  another  letter  of  3  June  1652.  His  ‘Before  Milton  Was 
Famous:  January  8,  1649/50’  ( MiltonQ  1-6)  is  about  Milton’s  receiving  orders 
in  the  Council  of  State  to  write  a  reply  to  Claudius  Salmasius’  Defensio  Regia\ 
what  really  happened,  rather  than  what  Milton  said  happened.  Only  ten 
members  of  the  council  were  present.  It  is  nice  to  end  with  that  mischievous 
perspective  on  John  Milton,  Cultural  Institution. 
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The  Later  Seventeenth  Century 

JAMES  OGDEN  and  STUART  SILLARS 


This  chapter  has  four  sections:  1.  General;  2.  Dryden;  3.  Other  Authors; 
4.  Background.  The  treatment  of  background  studies  is  highly  selective,  depending 
heavily  on  what  was  sent  for  review.  Sections  1(b),  3(b),  and  the  account  of 
work  on  music  in  section  4  are  by  Stuart  Sillars,  and  the  rest  is  by  James  Ogden. 


1.  General 

As  usual  comprehensive  annotated  lists  of  current  publications  appeared  in 
Restoration ;  the  compilers  were  Kristiaan  P.  G.  Aercke  (48-69)  and  Linda  R. 
Payne  (132-49).  A  number  of  relevant  articles  and  books  were  reviewed  in 
Scriblerian.  Robert  Folkenflik’s  ‘Recent  Studies  in  the  Restoration  and 
Eighteenth  Century’  ( SEL  503-53)  deals  with  over  a  hundred  books,  apparently 
a  new  record,  of  which  perhaps  twenty  relate  to  our  period;  these  are  mostly 
about  early  women  writers  and  the  rise  of  the  novel.  Maureen  E.  Mulvihill’s 
‘Essential  Studies  of  Restoration  Women  Writers:  Reclaiming  a  Heritage, 
1913-1986’  ( Restoration  122-31)  is  a  lively  bibliographical  essay,  covering 
reference  works,  anthologies,  facsimiles,  scholarly  editions,  criticism, 
biographies,  and  social  history.  Roger  Pooley’s  ‘Prospects  for  Research  in 
Seventeenth  Century  Prose’  is  noted  in  subsection  (c)  below. 

Of  this  year’s  general  books,  one  was  outstanding:  N.  H.  Keeble’s  The 
Literary  Culture  of  Nonconformity,  a  major  contribution  to  both  literary  and 
cultural  history.  It  begins  with  an  extremely  detailed  account  of  how 
nonconformist  literature  arose:  of  how  the  nonconformists  felt  they  had  to  write 
if  they  were  to  survive,  and  got  their  ideas  into  print  despite  censorship.  What 
emerged  from  their  experience  of  defeat  was  a  literature  which  was  amazingly 
optimistic;  the  millenarianism  of  the  interregnum  was  transmuted  into  the 
doctrine  that  the  kingdom  belonged  not  to  this  world  but  to  the  spirit  of  the 
believer,  who  could  possess  ‘a  paradise  within’.  The  later  poems  of  Milton  and 
the  imaginative  works  of  Bunyan  were  of  course  the  masterpieces  of  this 
literature,  but  Richard  Baxter,  Thomas  Ellwood,  George  Fox,  Benjamin  Keach, 
William  Penn,  and  many  others  produced  a  large  and  neglected  body  of 
exhortatory  and  autobiographical  writing.  In  pressing  his  case  against  this  neglect 
Keeble  minimizes  the  diversity  of  the  establishment,  exaggerates  the  homogeneity 
of  the  nonconformists,  and  oversimplifies  their  relation  to  the  so-called 
‘Romantics’.  But  such  incipient  dissent  does  not  diminish  admiration  for 
Keeble’s  scholarship,  commitment,  and  eloquence. 

A  much  more  predictable  book  was  Sara  Heller  Mendelson’s  The  Mental 
World  of  Stuart  Women,  which  illustrates  the  assumptions  governing  the  lives 
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of  women  in  the  seventeenth  century  with  ‘case  studies’  of  Margaret  Cavendish, 
Duchess  of  Newcastle;  Mary  Rich,  Countess  of  Warwick;  and  Aphra  Behn. 
Mary  Rich  was  the  one  most  restricted  by  convention,  and  her  autobiographical 
records  of  her  devotional  life  remain  unpublished.  Margaret  Cavendish  defied 
convention  by  publishing,  but  she  was  not  so  much  an  early  feminist  as  an  egoist 
who  happened  to  be  female.  Aphra  Behn  was  a  unique  case  of  a  woman  who 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  freedom  of  the  Restoration  Court  to  invert 
conventional  ideas  of  feminine  behaviour  and  to  earn  her  living  as  a  professional 
writer.  By  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  beginning  to  be  arguable  that  education 
rather  than  nature  caused  the  apparent  differences  of  intellect  between  the  sexes. 
This  book  is  primarily  a  contribution  to  social  history,  and  literary  students 
like  me  will  find  such  expressions  as  ‘the  demographic  accidents  of  married 
life’  hard  to  understand,  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  agreeably  written  and  quite 
informative. 

The  separate  existence  of  ‘literature’  as  something  distinguishable  from  ‘other 
modes  of  discourse’  is  firmly  denied  by  Kevin  Sharpe  and  Stephen  N.  Zwicker, 
editors  of  Politics  of  Discourse ;  so  I  hesitate  to  take  the  hint  from  the  book’s 
subtitle  and  describe  it  as  a  collection  of  essays  mainly  on  the  relationship  of 
politics  and  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Two  essays  concern  our  period: 
Zwicker’s  ‘Lines  of  Authority:  Politics  and  Literary  Culture  in  the  Restoration’ 
discusses  Marvell,  Milton,  and  Dryden,  with  the  aim  of  showing  how  party 
politics  gained  definition  through  polemical  writing;  Annabel  Patterson’s  ‘Fables 
of  Power’  considers  adaptations  of  Aesop  by  Spenser,  John  Ogilby,  Dryden, 
and  others,  to  show  that  writers  of  various  political  persuasions  used  fables 
to  avoid  censorship. 

A  fascinating  general  essay,  which  should  become  well  known,  was  Harold 
Love’s  ‘Scribal  Publication  in  Seventeenth-Century  England’  ( TCBS  130-54). 
Love  argues  that  this  form  of  publication  was  not  limited  to  a  few  authors  but 
was  quite  normal  as  late  as  the  1690s.  It  was  done  in  the  interests  of  the  author, 
of  the  stationer  or  master  scrivener,  or  of  the  intending  owner.  Many  works 
were  written  with  scribal  publication  in  mind,  and  their  eventual  appearance 
in  print  was  by  no  means  welcomed  by  their  authors. 

OBS  has  published  a  facsimile  of  the  term  catalogue  for  Michaelmas  1695, 
which  was  missing  when  the  whole  series  of  catalogues  was  reprinted  by  Edward 
Arber;  copies  have  come  to  light  relatively  recently.  The  publication  includes 
a  list  of  books  in  the  catalogue  which  can  now  be  identified  by  reference  to 
Donald  Wing’s  STC  and  other  sources;  a  few  remain  unidentified. 

(a)  Poetry 

The  third  part  of  Pierre  Danchin’s  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  covering  the 
years  1691-1700,  has  now  come  out.  It  adopts  the  same  scholarly  methods  and 
achieves  the  same  excellent  results  as  its  two  predecessors  (YW  64.272-3, 
65.319).  The  introduction  discusses  the  use  of  prologues  and  epilogues  as  acting 
pieces,  not  only  for  well-known  actors  and  actresses,  but  also  for  very  young 
girls;  the  relationships  of  the  speakers  with  their  audience,  and  the  character 
of  the  audience  itself;  and  contemporary  allusions,  especially  those  arising  from 
theatrical  competition,  national  affairs,  and  the  Collier  controversy.  The 
topicality  of  the  prologues  and  epilogues  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  larger 
amount  of  annotation  in  this  part  of  the  edition  compared  with  the  first. 
A  fourth  part,  including  additions  and  corrections,  errata,  a  general  index, 
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an  index  of  play  titles,  and  a  first-line  index  of  prologues  and  epilogues,  is  to 
follow. 

Two  general  essays  seemed  worth  noting.  G.  M.  MacLean’s  ‘An  Edition  of 
Poems  on  the  Restoration’  ( Restoration  1 17-21)  refers  to  a  projected  anthology 
of  the  hundreds  of  poems  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  As  contemporary 
efforts  at  expressing  the  significance  of  the  event  they  should  be  better  known 
to  historians;  and  not  all  of  them  were  wholly  enthusiastic.  P.  E.  Hewison’s 
‘Rochester,  the  “Imitation”,  and  “An  Allusion  to  Horace”  ’  ( SCen  73-94) 
succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  critics  have  not  defined  ‘imitation’  carefully 
enough,  and  so  have  not  agreed  on  the  history  of  the  form.  Hewison’s  definition 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  new  poem  to  be  so  related  to  the  original  that 
comparison  of  the  two,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  is  at  least  possible.  ‘An 
Allusion  to  Horace’  is  ‘ not  an  Imitation’  because  it  is  primarily  an  attack  on 
a  contemporary  (Dryden),  while  Horace’s  Satire  1. 10  is  primarily  a  discussion 
of  satire  and  style,  and  only  secondarily  a  critique  of  a  predecessor  (Lucilius). 
Sir  Carr  Scroope’s  ‘In  Defence  of  Satire’  is  a  poem  of  much  the  same  character 
as  Rochester’s.  The  earliest  Imitations  are  therefore  Oldham’s. 

(b)  Drama 

‘Theatre  Items  from  the  Newdigate  Newsletters’  are  the  subject  of  an  article 
by  Philip  Hines  Jr  (77V  39.76-83).  This  quotes  seventy-seven  brief  paragraphs 
from  the  Newdigate  collection  and  its  contemporary,  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Brief 
Historical  Relation  of  State  Affairs.  There  are  mentions  of  playhouses,  plays, 
fights,  duels,  and  intrigues  among  the  players,  and  this  is  a  useful  collection 
of  fragments  whose  main  value  will  be,  as  Hines  claims,  ‘corroborative  and 
evidentiary’.  On  a  more  specific  front,  David  Bond  takes  issue  with  the  compilers 
of  the  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Actors  and  Actresses  over  ‘Nell  Gwyn’s 
Birthdate’  (77V  40.3-9).  By  looking  at  the  roles  she  played,  from  Pepys,  he 
concludes  that  the  date  of  1650  given  by  the  horoscope  in  the  Bodleian  is  more 
likely  than  that  of  1642  suggested  by  the  Dictionary  on  the  flimsy  evidence  of 
a  Victorian  periodical  The  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Several  essays  have  tackled  the  nature  of  genres  during  our  period.  Helmut 
Klingler  examines  ‘  “Tragedy”  1660-1737:  Terminology  and  Genre’  (in 
Rauchbauer).  From  a  study  of  works  by  Behn,  Otway,  Durfey,  Southerne,  and 
others  he  argues  that  we  should  not  apply  our  own  definitions  of  ‘tragedy’  to 
texts  of  the  time  since  contemporary  dramatists  applied  it  to  a  far  wider  range 
of  plays  -  ‘as  well  those  that  end  in  joy,  as  those  that  end  in  blood’,  to  quote 
Frangois  Hedelin.  Klingler  identifies  clear  practice  in  the  naming  of  genres:  some 
plays  are  specified  as  tragedies  by  their  titles:  others  by  being  sequels  to  tragedies 
(like  The  Indian  Emperour,  sequel  to  The  Indian  Queen)-,  those  that  end  sadly 
are  tragedies  regardless  of  their  subplots;  and  those  which  have  a  comic  subplot 
are  ‘tragicomedies’  -  though  Klingler  suggests  they  be  dubbed  ‘tragi-comedies’ 
for  the  sake  of  clarity.  Deliberate  experiments  in  genre  were  known  simply  as 
‘plays’,  while  ‘histories’  in  the  Shakespearean  sense  were  another  genre.  This 
is  an  initial  study,  but  it  is  of  considerable  interest  in  sparking  off  ideas  about 
contemporary  aesthetics  and  notions  of  genres  at  a  time  when  most  modern 
critics  assume  that  little  order  existed.  Sharon  Tyler  (TD  8.79-91)  examines 
the  genre  of  history  in  ‘Shakespeare’s  Stepchildren;  or,  Clio,  Sedition 
Unlimited’.  This  shows  how  ‘Shakespearian  derivatives  .  .  .  prove  that  the 
potential  power  of  historical  analogy  was  well  recognized’  by  the  censors  as  much 
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as,  if  not  more  than,  by  the  dramatists  of  the  late  seventeenth  century.  Crowne’s 
treatments  of  Henry  VI  discussed  contemporary  issues  such  as  the  ‘legitimacy 
of  rule’  and  anti-Catholic  feeling,  while  Tate’s  Sicilian  Usurper,  ‘a  sentimental 
historical  melodrama’,  was  forced  to  close  on  the  third  day.  The  essay  achieves 
its  aim  of  reminding  us  that  historical  drama  can  be  ‘gunpowder  to  the  touch 
of  analogy’. 

The  underlying  thesis  of  Edward  Burns’s  Restoration  Comedy  is  that  the 
genre  grew  out  of  pastoral  comedy,  and  is  a  transplanting  of  the  Arcadian 
tradition  to  the  Hyde  Park  world  of  metropolitan  wit  and  leisure.  This  striking 
and  refreshing  reading  is  sustained  through  discussion  of  Etherege  -  ‘a 
Baroque  form’  in  its  ‘paradoxical  naturalism’  -  and  the  subsequent  major 
figures  of  the  genre.  There  is  much  illuminating  discussion  of  individual 
texts  -  helped  by  a  refusal  to  become  dogmatic  or  obsessive  about  the  central 
idea  of  the  book -and  the  writing  is  enlivened  by  some  strikingly  apt 
comparisons  to  more  recent  theatre.  This  is  not  an  introductory  study;  for  that 
purpose,  Jocelyn  Powell  (YW  66.303)  is  still  best.  But  it  is  a  fine  book- 
incisive,  suggestive,  and  stylish.  My  only  regret  is  the  quite  inexcusable  number 
of  literal  errors  in  typesetting. 

Julie  Stone  Peters’s  ‘  “Things  Govern’d  by  Words”:  Late  Seventeenth- 
Century  Comedy  and  the  Reformers’  ( ES  142-53)  identifies  the  basis  of  the 
objection  to  Restoration  comedy  by  Jeremy  Collier  and  others  in  the  plays’ 
use  of  language  which  is  self-referential  and  ironic  rather  than  ‘reality-bound 
and  literal’.  Peters  explores  the  alternative  realities  generated  by  the 
fragmentation  of  meaning  in  The  Country  Wife  and  The  Man  of  Mode,  and 
the  irony  which  ‘inverts  from  seeming  cynicism  to  the  true  feeling  of  affection 
that  has  a  chance  of  health’  in  The  Way  of  the  World.  This  is  ground  that 
has  been  covered  before,  most  notably  by  James  Thompson’s  Language  in 
Wycherley’s  Plays  (YW  65.334-5),  but  Peters  offers  a  welcome  textual  directness 
in  unravelling  layers  of  irony  in  this  most  exciting  area  of  Restoration  studies. 
Robert  Wess’s  ‘1670s  Comedy  and  the  Problem  of  Periodization’  (Restoration 
87-93)  seems  less  successful.  He  discusses  Robert  D.  Hume’s  essay  ‘The  Myth 
of  the  Rake  in  “Restoration”  Comedy’  (YW 58.213)  in  the  light  of  recent  critical 
theory  about  periodization.  He  concludes  that  a  period  consists  of  ‘multiple, 
interacting  layers  of  differing  degrees  of  alignment  and  opposition’,  whose 
nature  and  intersection  can  be  recognized  only  by  ‘painstaking  historical 
investigation’.  Wess  seems  to  be  quarrelling  with  Hume’s  idea  that  the  Rake 
can  be  categorized  into  three  main  kinds  since  it  accepts  that  some  plays  are 
‘representative’  of  the  period.  Warnings  against  generalizations  are  always 
valuable,  but  I  for  one  would  be  more  convinced  were  there  more  ‘painstaking 
historical  investigation’  here  and  less  critical  theorizing. 

An  essay  which  is  also  concerned  with  historical  contexts,  though  of  a 
different  sort,  is  Odette  de  Mourgues’s  ‘Love  in  Moliere  and  in  Restoration 
Comedy:  Literature  or  Sociology?’  (SCen  57-67).  Arguing  that  comedy  exists 
in  the  conflict  between  accepted  patterns  of  behaviour  and  departures  from 
them,  de  Mourgues  examines  how  the  French  dramatists  and  a  range  of  English 
playwrights  treat  sexual  appetite,  the  network  of  feelings  surrounding  love,  the 
social  pattern  regulating  relationships,  and  the  idealistic  tradition  of  love.  She 
concludes  that  Restoration  comedy  rarely  ends  happily,  leaving  us  rather  with 
‘an  ambiguous  patching  up’,  and  is  often  cynical  or  satirical,  whereas  Moliere 
is  less  intense  in  questioning  social  values  or  the  ethic  of  those  who  go  against 
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them.  There  are  some  suggestive  ideas,  but  few  seem  to  have  the  development 
they  deserve  to  form  genuine  or  helpful  insights.  Much  the  same  is  true  of 
T.  G.  A.  Nelson’s  ‘The  Image  of  the  Child  in  English  Restoration  Comedy’ 
( AUMLA  67.102-14).  The  image  is  far  from  attractive.  Children  are  threats 
to  the  libertine’s  freedom,  and  pregnancy  is  ‘a  cruel  joke  played  by  nature  on 
whoever  looks  like  being  saddled  with  the  offspring’.  This  is  shown  in  several 
plays  including  James  Howard’s  All  Mistaken,  Crowne’s  The  Country  Wit, 
and  Farquhar’s  Love  and  a  Bottle.  Nelson  concludes  that,  as  greater  tenderness 
to  children  became  the  practice  at  the  end  of  the  century,  ‘traditional  comedy 
became  harder  to  write’.  The  essay  is  entertaining;  but  it  is  striking  that  children 
are  seen  far  more  as  a  threat  to  fathers  than  to  mothers.  If  this  is  the  case  in 
the  plays,  Nelson  needs  to  say  so  and  perhaps  explore  the  reasons  why,  rather 
than  leaving  the  ground  uncovered  and  the  essay  thus  imbalanced. 

(c)  Prose 

In  ‘Prospects  for  Research  in  Seventeenth  Century  Prose’  ( PSt  9-17)  Roger 
Pooley  offers  an  informed  survey  of  the  important  scholarship  and  likely  develop¬ 
ments.  These  will  be  determined  by  the  interests  of  theorists,  feminists,  and  above 
all  historians;  indeed  it  is  already  assumed  that  ‘we  are  all  historians  now’.  But  as 
Pooley  also  points  out,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  anthologies  and  a  good  general 
history  the  real  battle  is  to  keep  seventeenth-century  prose  ‘in  the  syllabuses,  alive’. 


2.  Dryden 

A  stout  volume  of  selections  from  Dryden’s  poems,  translations,  and  critical 
essays  was  edited  by  Keith  Walker.  Texts  are  modernized  and  arranged 
chronologically,  with  a  brief  biographical  introduction  and  about  a  hundred 
pages  of  notes  and  glosses.  This  selection  emphasizes  the  translations:  The  Fables 
are  given  in  full,  and  The  Hind  and  the  Panther  is  the  most  notable  casualty 
among  the  original  poems.  This  is  a  useful  volume,  but  for  teaching  purposes 
there  could  be  something  to  be  said  for  either  John  Conaghan’s  selection  (YW 
59.221-2),  as  it  finds  room  for  two  plays,  or  the  Penguin  one  (YW  66.305), 
as  it  finds  room  for  one  play  and  a  better  choice  of  songs.  Dryden  presents 
an  exceptionally  severe  problem  to  the  anthologist. 

In  John  Dryden  and  His  World  James  Anderson  Winn  has  written  the  new 
standard  biography,  replacing  that  of  Charles  Ward  (YW  42.176)  for  most 
purposes.  It  is  much  longer  than  Ward’s  book,  partly  because  it  takes  fully  into 
account  the  recent  accumulation  of  work  on  Dryden,  and  partly  because  it  tries 
‘to  reach  beyond  the  facts  toward  a  fuller  sense  of  the  man  and  his  times’.  This 
over-ambitious  effort  involves  Winn  in  many  more  or  less  plausible  discoveries 
of  personal  and  political  allusions  in  Dryden’s  works.  For  instance,  in  The  Secular 
Masque  Momus  telling  the  seventeenth  century  ‘Thy  wars  brought  nothing  about’ 
may  be  Dryden  telling  William  III  that  his  wars  against  Louis  XIV  got  nowhere;  it 
is  not  clear  to  me  that  such  an  interpretation  gives  us  a  fuller  sense  of  either  the  man 
or  his  times.  But  in  fairness  it  must  be  added  that  this  is  a  handsome  book,  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated,  comprehensively  annotated,  well  indexed,  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

(a)  Poetry 

First,  a  possible  addition  to  the  canon,  and  an  editorial  exercise.  In  ‘  “Sad 
Nightingales  Melodiously  Complain”:  An  Unidentified  Poem  by  Dryden?’ 
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( N&Q  332-4)  Heinz  Erich  Stiene  suggests  that  this  address  ‘To  the  Ingenious 
Translator  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Gallus’,  published  in  H.  Walker’s  Elegies  of  Old 
Age  (1688)  over  the  initials  ‘J.D.’,  is  by  Dryden.  There  are  allusions  to  him 
in  Walker’s  preface  and  in  another  commendatory  poem.  I  suppose  Dryden 
could  have  written  ‘Sad  Nightingales’,  but  the  evidence  is  inconclusive.  In  ‘The 
Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  Dryden’s  Marriage  a-la-Mode  and  the  Problem  of 
Covent  Garden  Drolery’  ( PBSA  155-72)  Paul  Hammond  establishes  correct 
texts  of  these  poems  by  collating  six  early  versions. 

Two  essays  ranged  quite  widely.  In  ‘The  Royal  Harmony:  Music  and  Politics 
in  Dryden’s  Poetry’  ( Restoration  39-47)  Douglas  Murray  emphasizes  that  in 
his  panegyrics  and  satires  Dryden  associated  royalty  with  harmony,  and  dissent 
with  discord;  in  the  panegyrics  he  invokes  traditional  ideas  of  comic  harmony 
routinely,  but  sometimes  in  satiric  passages  he  does  so  more  originally.  In 
‘Dryden’s  Poetry  and  the  Language  of  Magic’  ( SEL  381-98)  Jack  M.  Armistead 
associates  Dryden’s  allusions  to  magic  with  his  political  and  personal  fortunes. 
In  his  early  years  he  could  see  kings  and  poets  as  practisers  of  natural  magic; 
in  his  later  years  he  saw  them  both  as  victims  of  evil  wizardry. 

Otherwise  the  satires  seem  to  have  attracted  nothing  but  extended  footnotes 
in  N&Q.  A  note  published  last  year  (YJV  67.306)  on  the  medical  term  ‘lucid 
interval’  in  Mac  Flecknoe  and  James  Carkesse’s  Lucida  Intervalla  (1679) 
prompted  two  replies.  In  ‘Dryden’s  “Lucid  Intervall”  Once  More  ( Mac 
Flecknoe,  line  22)’  (328-9)  Hermann  J.  Real  and  Heinz  J.  Vienken  hold  that 
Dryden  could  have  derived  the  phrase  from  early  biographical  accounts  of 
Lucretius.  However,  the  only  English  example  they  give  is  from  Thomas 
Creech’s  ‘Life  of  Lucretius’  in  his  translation  of  De  rerum  natura,  first  published 
in  1682,  when  Mac  Flecknoe  was  already  circulating  in  manuscript.  Earlier 
examples  from  other  sources  are  given  in  the  NED.  In  ‘Dryden  and  James 
Carkesse’  (329-30)  James  Ogden  says  it  is  more  likely  Carkesse  alludes  to 
Dryden  than  the  other  way  round.  In  ‘Dryden’s  Allusion  to  Horace  in  Mac 
Flecknoe ’  (330-1)  Kirk  Combe  relates  lines  106-7  of  the  satire,  ‘The  hoary 
Prince  in  Majesty  appear’d, /High  on  a  Throne  of  his  own  Labours  rear’d’, 
to  Horace,  Satires,  1. 10,  61-4,  rather  than  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  II.  1,  an 
allusion  previously  noted.  Combe  acknowledges  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Milton  but  thinks  the  one  to  Horace  is  more  cogent;  he  seems  a  little  insensitive 
to  Dryden’s  intended  effect,  and  does  not  notice  something  similar  at  the 
beginning  of  The  Dunciad  Book  II.  In  ‘Dryden’s  A bsalom  and  Achitophel  and 
Plutarch’s  Antony’  (331)  G.  Blakemore  Evans  suggests  a  passage  from  Sir 
Thomas  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  ‘Life  of  Antony’  as  a  likely  source 
for  the  opening  lines  of  Dryden’s  satire. 

There  were  some  more  substantial  essays  on  Dryden’s  later  work.  Oscar 
Kenshur’s  ‘Scriptural  Deism  and  the  Politics  of  Dryden’s  Religio  Laid'  ( ELH 
869-92)  argues  that  the  object  of  the  poem  is  ‘to  dissolve  religious  controversy 
for  the  sake  of  public  order’,  and  that  its  layman’s  religion  is  essentially 
‘scriptural  Deism’.  Of  these  arguments,  the  former  is  familiar  enough  and  quite 
convincing;  the  latter  quite  unfamiliar  and  not  convincing  enough.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  Dryden’s  claim  that  the  Scriptures  are  sufficiently  clear  ‘in  all 
things  which  our  needfull  Faith  require’  as  evidence  of  scriptural  Deism,  when 
as  Kenshur  himself  observes  the  same  claim  is  found  in  Hooker,  and  as  I  recall 
in  the  Anglican  articles  of  religion.  Emrys  Jones’s  ‘A  “Perpetual  Torrent”: 
Dryden’s  Lucretian  Style’  in  Patey  and  Keegan  notes  that  the  translations  from 
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Lucretius  appeared  midway  between  Religio  Laid  and  The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,  but  denies  that  they  are  designed  to  ‘Christianize’  Lucretius,  as  the 
California  editors  unfortunately  believed.  Dryden  found  Lucretius  congenial 
because  he  was  not  only  scientific,  rationalistic,  and  down  to  earth,  but  also 
‘intensely  religious  in  the  quality  of  his  seriousness’;  he  neither  accepted  nor 
modified  Lucretius’  pagan  ideas,  but  admired  and  imitated  his  vehement  style. 
This  is  a  valuable  critical  essay,  concentrating  on  the  extract  from  the  third 
book  of  the  De  rerum  natura  entitled  ‘Against  the  Fear  of  Death’.  Anne  Barbeau 
Gardiner’s  ‘Dryden’s  Eleonora :  Passion  for  the  Public  Good  as  a  Sign  of  the 
Divine  Presence’  ( SP  95-118)  interprets  this  panegyric  to  the  memory  of  the 
Countess  of  Abingdon  as  both  mourning  the  state  of  England  after  the  final 
downfall  of  the  Stuart  monarchy,  and  celebrating  the  triumph  of  Eleonora  in 
her  safe  delivery  from  a  corrupt  nation.  Her  passion  for  the  public  good,  seen 
especially  in  her  love  for  the  poor,  has  made  her,  not  William  III,  a  sign  of 
the  divine  presence.  Gardiner  supports  this  interpretation  with  an  exhaustive 
commentary. 

(b)  Plays 

I  noted  only  three  articles  this  year.  Carl  R.  Kropf’s  ‘Patriarchal  Theory  in 
Dryden’s  Early  Drama’  ( EiT 6.41-8)  points  out  that  long  before  the  publication 
of  Sir  Robert  Filmer’s  Patriarcha  political  theorists  had  compared  the  rule  of 
a  king  over  his  subjects  with  that  of  a  father  over  his  family.  Hence  Dryden’s 
audiences  would  have  readily  appreciated  the  parallels  between  public  and 
private  affairs  in  The  Conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  use  of  patriarchal  metaphor 
as  a  unifying  device  in  Marriage  a-la-Mode.  In  the  latter,  private  agreements 
lead  to  public  order,  and  so  dramatize  Hobbes’s  theory  of  how  society  evolves 
from  chaos.  Robert  L.  King’s  ‘Res  et  Verba:  The  Reform  of  Language  in 
Dryden’s  All  for  Love’  (ELH  45-61)  concerns  the  answers  to  Samuel  Parker’s 
criticisms  of  abstract  terms  by  Marvell  in  The  Rehearsal  Transpros’d,  and  the 
‘qualified  endorsement  of  terms  not  rooted  in  things’  by  Dryden  in  All  for  Love. 
In  short,  King  considers  Dryden  a  poet.  Eric  Jager’s  ‘Educating  the  Senses: 
Empiricism  in  Dryden’s  King  Arthur’  ( Restoration  107-16)  argues  that  in  this 
opera  Dryden  dramatizes  problems  related  to  empiricist  philosophy,  such  as 
‘the  reliability  of  the  senses  as  a  basis  for  knowledge,  the  scientific  distrust  of 
poetic  language  and  the  imagination,  and  the  effects  of  blindness  and  recovery 
of  sight  upon  sense  experience’.  The  experience  of  Emmeline  -  that  one  must 
learn  to  see -is  consistent  with  Locke’s  theory,  and  anticipates  later 
experiments.  This  is  quite  an  interesting  essay. 

I  also  noted  four  articles  on  All  for  Love  which  were  omitted  in  1985-6, 
whether  through  accident  or  design  (see  my  comments  on  the  plethora  of 
interpretations  of  this  play,  YW  58.218  and  elsewhere)  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  a 
way  the  most  useful  was  Nadia  J.  Rigaud’s  ‘Dryden,  All  for  Love,  bibliographic 
selective  et  critique’,  one  of  three  essays  on  the  play  in  BSEAA  21  (9-19).  Her 
‘All  for  Love:  La  Fin  inavouee  d’une  passion’  (87-107)  finds  most  help  in  the 
interpretations  of  Eugene  Waith  ( The  Herculean  Herd),  Derek  Hughes  (YW 
62.248),  and  Carole  F.  Levine  (YW  62.248-9),  though  they  cannot  be 
synthesized  ‘qu’en  introduisant  dans  All  for  Love  la  tradition  du  poeme  heroi'que 
italien  .  .  .  et  en  supposant  un  Marc  Antoine  desenchante  de  Cleopatre’.  Pierre 
Danchin’s  ‘A  propos  de  174//  for  Love  de  John  Dryden’  (109-15)  introduces 
comments  on  the  play  by  John  Dennis,  reprinted  from  E.  N.  Hooker’s  edition 
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of  Dennis’s  critical  works.  J.  M.  Armistead’s  ‘Egypt  in  the  Restoration:  A 
Perspective  on  All  for  Love’  ( PLL  22.139-53)  suggests  that  the  Egyptologists 
in  Dryden’s  audience  might  well  have  seen  the  play  as  being  ‘about  individuals 
coming  to  terms  with  the  forces  of  cultural  change’.  Not  only  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  who  seek  transcendence  through  love,  but  also  Octavius,  who 
unwittingly  guides  Western  man  through  the  incorporation  of  Egyptian  and 
Graeco-Roman  cultures,  ‘can  be  seen  as  proto-Christian’. 


3.  Other  Authors 

(a)  Poets 

The  major  contribution  is  the  outcome  of  research  begun  more  than  fifty 
years  ago:  Harold  Brooks’s  edition  of  Oldham,  finally  published  by  the 
Clarendon  Press.  It  may  be  too  lately  known,  but  it  should  not  be  too  little 
appreciated,  as  it  is  the  first  to  include  all  the  poems  and  to  be  based  on  the 
original  authorities,  especially  the  poet’s  early  drafts  and  fair  copies  preserved 
in  the  Bodleian.  The  introduction  includes  a  biography  of  Oldham,  a  critique 
of  his  poetry,  and  a  full  account  of  textual  procedures.  Brooks  sees  the  peaks 
of  Oldham’s  achievement  in  certain  imitations  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Boileau, 
‘A  Letter  from  the  Country  to  a  Friend  in  Town’,  and  the  ‘Satyr:  Address’d 
to  a  Friend’.  The  introduction  is  supplemented  by  an  extensive  commentary 
and  textual  notes,  and  this  abundant  store  of  learning  is  thoroughly  indexed, 
but  as  the  poems  are  not  arranged  in  their  order  of  composition  a  chronology 
would  have  been  a  further  help  (there  is  one  in  Paul  Hammond’s  book,  YW 
64.282).  While  it  remains  questionable  whether  this  book  makes  Oldham  a 
‘standard  author’  -  from  its  dark  blue  binding  and  gold  lettering  one  might 
think  so,  from  its  photographically  reproduced  and  unjustified  text  one  might 
think  otherwise -it  is  clear  that  it  becomes  the  standard  edition. 

The  standard  edition  of  Charles  Cotton  does  not  include  Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque,  a  work  I  now  feel  I  want  to  read.  Paul  Hartle’s  ‘Charles  Cotton’s 
Burlesque  upon  Burlesque:  Or,  The  Scoffer  Scoft’  ( Restoration  3-17)  defines 
burlesque  as  not  vulgar  abuse  but  indirect  appreciation,  quoting  Francis 
Hutcheson’s  Reflections  upon  Laughter  and  more  recent  theoretical  works. 
Cotton  was  familiar  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  of  Lucian’s  Dialogues,  but 
his  chief  source  was  N.  Perrot’s  French  translation,  though  if  ‘Perrot  had  dressed 
Lucian  up,  Cotton  sets  about  dressing  him  down’;  that  is,  while  his  version 
is  no  doubt  less  urbane,  it  is  altogether  more  lively.  Indeed,  Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque  ‘is  perhaps  the  most  consistently  entertaining  of  the  classical 
burlesques  of  the  Restoration  period’. 

Two  longish  notes  on  Traherne  appeared  in  ELN.  N.  I.  Matar’s  ‘  The  Temple 
and  Thomas  Traherne’  (25:ii. 25-33)  maintains  that  as  a  devotional  poet 
Traherne  was  influenced  more  than  previous  critics  have  realized  by  George 
Herbert’s  didactic  aims  and  metrical  techniques.  Michael  Ponsford’s  ‘Milton 
and  Traherne’  (37-40)  shows  that  Traherne  puns  on  ‘gilt’  and  ‘guilt’  in  ‘The 
City’,  and  claims  that  Milton  does  the  same  in  ‘The  Passion’. 

Several  essays  on  Rochester  seemed  worth  noting.  Ford  Russell’s  ‘Satiric 
Perspective  in  Rochester’s  “A  Satyr  against  Reason  and  Mankind”  ’  (PLL 
22.245-53)  finds  shifting  satiric  perspectives  in  the  poem,  and  hence  painful 
ambivalent  responses  in  the  reader.  Ian  Donaldson’s  ‘The  Argument  of  ‘‘The 
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Disabled  Debauchee”  ’  (MLR  30-4)  disputes  ironic  interpretations;  the 
debauchee  is  not  as  disabled  as  they  suggest.  The  poem  is  humorous,  but  it 
rejects  the  ancient  commonplace  that  the  libertine  must  come  to  grief  when 
the  senses  decay,  and  asserts  that  such  a  person  takes  pleasure  and  even  achieves 
power  through  the  exercise  of  memory  and  imagination.  This  is  encouraging, 
but  Donaldson  surely  goes  too  far  when  he  says  the  debauchee  ‘is  not,  in  the 
broadest  sense,  disabled  at  all’.  J.  W.  Johnson’s  ‘Did  Lord  Rochester  Write 
Sodom ?’  {PBSA  119-53)  reviews  the  evidence  of  publication  history,  extant 
manuscripts,  contemporary  references,  and  the  play  itself,  to  conclude  that  he 
probably  did.  There  is  some  evidence  for  him,  not  much  against,  and -this 
appears  to  be  Johnson’s  strong  point -no  good  evidence  for  anybody  else. 
Still,  some  of  his  evidence  is  speculative,  and  he  fails  to  consider  arguments 
for  collaborative  authorship  put  forward  by  A.  S.  G.  Edwards  in  the  same 
journal  (YW 58.221).  P.  E.  Hewison’s  ‘Rochester,  the  ‘‘Imitation”,  and  ‘‘An 
Allusion  to  Horace”  ’  is  noted  in  section  1(a)  above. 

Two  specialized  articles  remain.  John  Barnard’s  ‘The  1665  York  and  London 
Editions  of  Marvell’s  The  Character  of  Holland ’  (PBSA  459-64)  draws  attention 
to  the  appropriation  of  Marvell’s  poem  for  Royalist  propaganda,  and  argues 
that  the  1665  texts  support  the  readings  of  the  Bodleian  annotated  copy  of  the 
1681  Miscellaneous  Poems.  Sarah  Mason’s  ‘Sedley,  Cowley -and  Martial’ 
{N&Q  327)  amplifies  a  previous  note  by  Ken  Robinson  {N&Q  28.51;  YW 62.251 
and  there  wrongly  associated  with  Restoration ):  for  passages  in  Cowley’s  ‘Of 
Liberty’  and  Sedley’s  ‘To  Julius’  there  is  a  source  in  Martial. 

(b)  Dramatists 

Arthur  R.  Huseboe’s  study  of  Sir  George  Etherege  follows  the  usual  pattern  of 
the  TEAS  in  which  it  appears  by  giving  a  biographical  study  followed  by  chapters 
on  each  of  the  plays,  with  a  brief  account  of  other  writings  and  an  epilogue  out¬ 
lining  the  changing  critical  view  of  the  dramatist.  The  biography  draws  heavily 
on  the  family  lawsuit  material  of  the  1650s  and  the  Ratisbon  letterbook;  the 
accounts  of  the  plays  each  have  a  synopsis  and  something  on  main  characters  and 
themes.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  discussion  of  Sir  Fopling  is  not  more  extensive,  and 
that  there  is  no  mention  of  Wandalie  Henshaw’s  1985  article  (YW 66.312).  The 
experienced  student  of  Etherege  will  learn  nothing  new  from  this  book,  but  it 
fits  well  the  needs  of  undergraduates  wanting  an  undemanding  introduction  to 
the  playwright  and  his  work.  Huseboe  also  discusses  ‘Dufoy’s  “Vire-Vorke” 
in  Etherege’s  The  Comical  Revenge  V.ii’  (N&Q  327-8)  which  he  claims  is  a  ‘fire- 
fork’,  not  a  ‘firework’  as  suggested  in  Michael  Cordner’s  edition  (YW 63.237-8). 

More  intensive  is  D.  R.  M.  Wilkinson’s  ‘Etherege  and  a  Restoration  Pattern 
of  Wit’  (ES  497-510).  He  finds  three  forms  of  wit  unique  to  the  Restoration 
stage,  railing,  dissembling,  and  plain  dealing,  expressed  through  the  devices 
of  imputing,  disclaiming,  and  confessing  respectively.  Along  with  them  goes 
inverting,  a  verbal  device  to  show  disparity  between  appearance  and  reality; 
and  the  whole  process  may  denote  either  comic  hostility  or  real  warfare. 
Wilkinson  shows  the  increasing  sophistication  of  the  use  of  these  devices  in 
Etherege’s  plays  and  concludes  by  suggesting  the  influence  of  this  mode  of 
discourse  on  later  writers  including  Fielding.  In  grasping  a  familiar  but  elusive 
nettle  -  what  exactly  is  Restoration  wit  -  the  article  is  bold  and  suggestive. 

Tate’s  Ingratitude  of  a  Common-Wealth  has  been  edited,  with  a  long  essay 
on  ‘the  Coriolanus  tradition’,  by  Ruth  McGugan.  A  rather  derivative  account 
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of  Tate’s  life  and  reputation  precedes  a  section  on  his  adaptations  of 
Shakespeare,  which  lays  great  stress  on  the  number  of  lines  of  Shakespeare 
Tate  cut  but  says  nothing  on  the  criteria  of  taste  which  led  him  to  wield  the 
knife.  The  introduction  to  the  play  is  similarly  statistical,  but  has  no  solution 
to  offer  to  the  problem  role  of  Valeria  -  though  McGugan  is  sound  on  the 
parallels  between  Coriolanus  and  the  Duke  of  York  in  1681.  A  description  of 
the  tradition  after  Tate  is  followed  by  a  detailed  textual  account  and  full  notes. 
Unfortunately  the  play  itself  is  reproduced  in  rather  smudgy  typescript,  and 
the  work  seems  dated,  no  mention  being  made,  for  example,  of  Christopher 
Spencer’s  1972  TEAS  study.  Limitations  notwithstanding  it  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  available  work  on  Tate  and  a  valuable  source  for  the  student 
of  ‘tatefication’.  Tate  is  the  main  focus  of  ‘Lear’s  Blasted  Heath’  by  James 
Ogden  (DUJ 49.19-26),  which  argues  convincingly  that  Tate,  and  not  Nicholas 
Rowe,  was  responsible  for  creating  the  heath,  in  his  History  of  King  Lear  of 
1681.  The  article  also  gives  a  survey  of  the  heath  on  stage  and  on  canvas. 

Congreve  has  attracted  much  attention  of  late.  Harold  Weber  looks  at 
‘Disguise  and  the  Audience  in  Congreve’  ( MLQ  46.368-89).  Arguing  from  a 
consideration  of  the  plays  in  the  theatre,  he  shows  how  the  texts  assume  ‘the 
prevalence  of  disguise  in  a  complex  society’  as  a  way  in  which  we  create  ‘a 
coherent  social  self’.  The  uncertainties  of  the  world  of  the  stage  are  shared 
by  the  audience,  as  the  play  ‘violates  a  basic  expectation  of  the  Restoration 
stage’.  This  may  explain  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  the  play  and 
Congreve’s  early  retirement  from  the  theatre.  This  striking  and  powerful  essay 
offers  considerable  insights  into  the  workings  of  Congreve’s  plays  -  and  also 
into  the  intimate  relationship  between  actors  and  audience  in  the  Restoration 
theatre  in  general  -  though  perhaps  the  merest  mention  of  disguise  and 
identity  in  Incognita  would  have  shown  the  true  pervasiveness  of  the  idea  in 
Congreve’s  writing. 

In  ‘Folklore  Myths  and  the  Plot  of  Comedy’  ( Restoration  94-106)  Frank 
H.  Ellis  sets  out  to  show  whether  the  use  of  folklore  motifs  can  solve  problems 
of  literary  criticism,  in  particular  whether  The  Way  of  the  World  is  ‘a  morality 
play’.  Complex  tables  and  diagrams  show  that  it  is  a  version  of  the  ‘cruel  aunt 
motif’  and  is  largely  about  ‘The  Winning  of  Millamant  and  £12000  (K441  Double 
reward  successfully  claimed)’.  The  idea  of  applying  such  a  technique  is  exciting; 
but  at  the  end  I  was  left  wondering  precisely  what  had  been  achieved.  Two 
brief  notes  dealt  with  aspects  of  the  same  play.  Donald  Williams  Bruce  explains 
‘Why  Millamant  Studied  Sir  John  Suckling’  ( N&Q  334-5).  She  did  so  -  in  The 
Way  of  the  World,  IV.iv-‘to  understand  Mirabell’s  male  sentiments’,  to 
create  a  ‘pretty  Artifice’  to  hold  him  captive  by  being  enticing  yet  distant.  James 
Ogden  gives  a  gloss  by  Clifford  Leech  on  ‘Mrs  Fainall’s  “Remedy”  ’  ( N&Q 
510).  The  remedy  is  not  poisoning  Fainall  but  starting  another  affair,  since 
Mirabell  ‘would  never  have  counselled  poisoning,  but  he  believed  in  infidelity 
so  long  as  it  didn’t  hit  him’. 

Jessica  Munns  suggests  the  identity  of  ‘Daredevil  in  Thomas  Otway’s  The 
Atheist' ,  ( Restoration  31-8).  Her  reading  quarrels  with  earlier  identifications 
of  the  character  as  Shadwell  and  instead  suggests  that  he  is  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
no  less.  Rochester’s  deathbed  conversion;  his  cowardice  in  an  encounter  with 
the  Waits  on  Epsom  Downs  in  1676;  his  delight  in  hallum-rancum  or  naked 
dancing;  and  his  atheism  and  heavy  drinking  are  all  adduced  to  support  the 
claim.  Otway’s  motive  is  simple  revenge  at  a  series  of  angry  references  to  him 
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in  Rochester’s  posthumously  published  poems,  including  one  -  which  may  not 
be  by  Rochester  -  where  he  is  referred  to  as  the  ‘scum  of  a  Play-House’. 

Thomas  E.  Lowderbaugh  has  prepared  A  Critical  Edition  of  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh’s  ‘The  Confederacy’.  The  copy-text  is  the  1705  quarto,  with  notes 
indicating  divergences  in  the  1719  and  1730  editions.  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
are  included,  along  with  a  commentary  excellently  supported  by  contemporary 
passages  to  explain  glosses.  The  introduction  discusses  characters,  themes,  and 
the  play’s  source  in  Florent  Carton  de  Dancourt’s  Les  Bourgeoises  a  la  mode , 
and  looks  briefly  at  its  place  in  the  Vanbrugh  canon.  An  admirably  full  stage 
history  follows,  including  valuable  details  of  the  play’s  first  receipts  and  its 
various  benefit-nights.  Text  and  critical  apparatus  are  presented  in  typescript, 
but  are  clear  and  readable,  and  the  introductory  matter,  if  a  little  general,  will 
none  the  less  be  of  use  to  the  undergraduate  reader.  As  this  is  the  first  edition 
of  the  play  since  Bonamy  Dobree’s  Works  of  1927-8  its  appearance  is  to  be 
welcomed. 

(c)  Prose  Writers 

Editions  of  works  by  Dorothy  Osborne,  Richard  Flecknoe,  John  Bunyan, 
and  Aphra  Behn  were  among  the  more  interesting  books  that  came  my  way 
this  year. 

Dorothy  Osborne’s  Letters  to  Sir  William  Temple  have  been  added  to  the 
Penguin  Classics.  In  a  rather  rambling  introduction  Kenneth  Parker  covers  the 
biographical  background,  the  publication  history  of  the  letters,  their  political 
context,  the  light  they  throw  on  ‘family,  gender,  and  feminism’,  and  ‘the  literary 
and  critical  contexts’.  The  letters  have  been  literally  transcribed,  with  a  few 
concessions  to  modern  usage,  so  they  are  not  very  easy  to  read,  and  a 
modernization  like  that  in  the  old  Everyman  edition  would  have  served  them 
better.  There  are  copious  appendixes  and  annotations,  and  a  good  index.  If 
the  literary  merit  of  the  letters  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  their  historical  interest 
is  fully  illustrated. 

The  Prose  Characters  of  Richard  Flecknoe,  edited  by  Fred  Mayer,  appeared 
in  the  Garland  Satire  and  Sense  series.  Mayer  has  chosen  the  1655  Characters 
as  his  copy-text,  but  has  included  characters  published  elsewhere  and  has 
rearranged  them  in  their  order  of  publication.  He  has  also  provided  an 
introduction  dealing  with  Flecknoe’s  life  and  work  generally,  textual  and 
explanatory  notes,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index  to  the  characters.  As  Flecknoe’s 
work  is  not  readily  accessible  this  is  a  useful  edition,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  see 
how  it  could  have  been  improved.  It  is  essentially  a  Harvard  thesis  of  1974 
which  has  not  been  updated;  for  instance  there  is  no  reference  to  the  1985  essays 
on  Dryden  and  Flecknoe  by  Paul  Hammond  and  Harold  Love  (YW  66.306), 
nor  indeed  to  the  1968  one  by  Maximillian  Novak  (YW  49.227). 

Another  volume  of  Bunyan’s  Miscellaneous  Works  was  published,  comprising 
Christian  Behaviour  (1663),  The  Holy  City  (1665),  and  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead  (1665),  edited  with  an  introduction  and  textual  and  explanatory  notes 
by  J.  Sears  McGee.  The  admirable  introduction  relates  these  tracts  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  their  composition  and  the  general  background  of 
religious  ideas.  For  instance,  McGee  points  out  that  Michelangelo’s  fresco  of 
the  Last  Judgement  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  and  Bunyan’s  description  of  the 
resurrection  differ  significantly:  ‘the  Renaissance  artist  did  not  make  the  saved 
as  perfect  and  triumphant  or  the  damned  as  ugly  and  deformed  as  the  Puritan 
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writer  thought  they  would  be.’  McGee  also  shows  how  these  tracts  share  themes 
and  purposes  which  are  prominent  in  Grace  Abounding  and  many  of  Bunyan’s 
other  works.  The  autobiography  was  another  addition  to  the  Penguin  Classics. 
The  editor,  W.  R.  Owens,  supplies  a  respectable  introduction,  explanatory  notes, 
and  suggestions  for  further  reading.  The  text  is  based  on  the  first  edition  but 
includes  the  passages  added  later,  A  Relation  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Mr  John 
Bunyan,  and  The  Continuation  of  Mr  Bunyan’s  Life.  ‘Spelling  has  been 
modernised  throughout’,  Owens  tells  us,  ‘but  punctuation  has  been  left 
substantially  unaltered  in  the  belief  that  it  is  an  integral  part  of  Bunyan’s  early 
prose  style’;  some  account  of  Bunyan’s  punctuation  would  therefore  probably 
have  improved  the  introduction. 

As  usual  there  was  some  profitable  discourse  on  Bunyan  in  the  learned 
journals.  Brainerd  P.  Stranahan’s  ‘  “With  Great  Delight’’:  The  Song  of 
Solomon  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  ( ES  220-7)  shows  how  in  both  parts  of 
Bunyan’s  work  allusions  to  and  quotations  from  the  Hebrew  poem  convey  the 
delights  of  Christian  experience.  George  Butler’s  ‘The  Iron  Cage  of  Despair 
and  “The  Unpardonable  Sin”  in  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  (£ZAr25:i.34-8)  relates 
this  episode  to  considerations  of  this  sin  elsewhere  in  Bunyan’s  writings.  Butler 
suggests  incidentally  that  Bunyan  often  used  ‘professor’  as  a  pejorative  term. 
Stuart  Sim’s  ‘  “Vertuous  Mediocrity”  and  “Fanatick  Conventicle”:  Pilgrimage 
Styles  in  John  Bunyan  and  Bishop  Simon  Patrick’  ( ES  316-24)  explores  the 
‘ideological  implications’  of  Pilgrim ’s  Progress  and  The  Parable  of  the  Pilgrim 
(1662).  Sim  finds  that  Bunyan’s  conventicle  favoured  individualism,  and 
Patrick’s  Anglicanism  favoured  authoritarianism,  but  he  refers  almost 
exclusively  to  the  first  part  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Vincent  Newey’s  ‘The 
Disinherited  Pilgrim:  Jude  the  Obscure  and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  ( DUJ 
49.59-61)  argues  that  although  Hardy  compared  with  Bunyan  must  seem  deeply 
pessimistic,  yet  ‘for  him  the  spirit  of  religion  old-style  remains,  unavailable 
as  a  guiding  light,  yielding  gloom  rather  than  glory,  but  nonetheless  potent’. 
Christminster  is  not  so  much  the  Celestial  City  as  a  Vanity  Fair,  but  Jude  is 
not  wholly  disillusioned.  A  modern  perspective  also  shapes  Roger  Sharrock’s 
‘  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman :  Facts  and  Problems’  ( MLR  15-29),  which 
considers  critical  problems  raised  by  this  work,  especially  our  difficulty  in 
accepting  that  Badman’s  vulgar  activities  represent  absolute  wickedness 
deserving  eternal  punishment.  Sharrock  applies  his  learning  and  sustains  our 
interest,  but  does  not  resolve  this  problem.  A  striking  comparison  with  Conrad’s 
Heart  of  Darkness  chiefly  shows  why  we  feel  more  involved  in  the  corruption 
of  Kurtz  than  in  the  ‘nasty,  brutish  and  short’  life  of  Badman. 

Aphra  Behn’s  Love  Letters  between  a  Nobleman  and  His  Sister  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  Virago  Classics.  In  an  aggressively  informal  (‘this  may  seem 
academic  but  it’s  important’)  introduction  Maureen  Duffy  examines  the  story’s 
sources  in  contemporary  events,  suggesting  that  the  work  is  what  we  might  call 
a  ‘faction’,  and  discusses  Behn’s  views  on  sexual  morality,  arguing  that  she 
is  ‘our  first  modern  novelist’.  Indeed  it  is  anticipated  that  her  understanding 
of  sex  will  ensure  her  a  modern  audience;  1  hope  it  will,  though  I  fear  some 
will  be  turned  off  by  what  Duffy  calls  her  ‘baroque  dress’.  All  three  parts  are 
included  in  this  edition,  though  there  is  no  statement  about  editorial  procedure. 
Aphra  Behn  is  also  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  Sara  Heller  Mendelson’s 
The  Mental  World  of  Stuart  Women. 

Recent  work  on  Clarendon  includes  a  valuable  essay  by  Christopher  Ricks, 
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‘The  Wit  and  Weight  of  Clarendon’,  in  Patey  and  Keegan.  Ricks  praises  the 
sombre  felicities  of  Clarendon’s  prose,  the  statesman’s  angry  and  sorrowful 
response  to  the  farce  and  tragedy  of  civil  war.  Richard  Ollard’s  ‘Clarendon 
and  the  Great  Rebellion’  ( HT  ix. 47-52)  observes  that  Clarendon’s  religious 
outlook,  political  experience,  and  literary  skill  combined  to  enable  him  to  make 
sense  of  the  history  of  his  life  and  times.  This  is  a  well-written,  nicely  illustrated, 
and  highly  enthusiastic  introduction  to  Clarendon  and  his  History.  A  review 
copy  of  Ollard’s  Clarendon  and  His  Friends  (HH)  was  not  available.  Martin 
Butler’s  ‘The  Connection  between  Donne,  Clarendon,  and  Ford’  {N&Q  309-10) 
shows  that  when  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Temple  Clarendon  probably  knew 
George  Donne,  the  second  son  of  the  poet  and  an  acquaintance  of  the  dramatist. 

Clarendon  does  not  seem  to  have  mentioned  the  story  that  Charles  II,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  sent  to  Parliament  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  signed  and  sealed 
by  himself,  on  which  they  were  to  inscribe  their  terms  for  saving  the  life  of 
his  father.  In  ‘Carte  Blanche’  {BLJ  25-32)  T.  C.  Skeat  suggests  that  the  story 
could  well  be  true,  and  that  Harley  MS  6988  fol.  222  could  well  be  the  very 
document.  The  story  goes  back  further  than  some  historians  have  realized,  to 
a  biographical  work  on  Cromwell  published  in  1663. 

Two  further  articles  on  aspects  of  seventeenth-century  biography  attracted 
my  attention.  In  ‘Herbert’s  Words  in  Donne’s  Mouth’  ( MP  85.186-7)  Robert 
H.  Ray  throws  light  on  Izaak  Walton’s  biographical  methods:  in  the  1658  version 
of  his  Life  of  John  Donne  he  uses  Herbert’s  motto  ‘less  than  the  least  of  God’s 
mercies’  to  create  an  impressive  speech  for  Donne  shortly  before  his  death. 
In  ‘Lively  Examples:  Gilbert  Burnet’s  Use  of  Biography’  ( Restoration  18-30) 
Sara  B.  Varhus  shows  how  Burnet’s  numerous  biographical  works  not  only 
served  his  religious  and  political  ends  but  also  anticipate  our  interest  in  the 
details  of  ordinary  life.  His  theory  and  practice  suggest  that  ‘the  unmediated 
facts  of  life  itself  will  do  the  didactic  job’. 

Finally  some  lives  of  the  obscure.  N.  I.  Matar’s  ‘  “Alone  in  Our  Eden”: 
A  Puritan  Utopia  in  Restoration  England’  ( SCen  189-98)  describes  Peter 
Sterry’s  religious  community  at  West  Sheen.  Here  nonconformists  escaped 
controversy,  studied  the  Bible,  the  Classics,  and  the  Neoplatonists,  and  ‘moved 
closer  towards  a  Christocentric  experience’.  Sterry  should  therefore  be  seen 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Christian  spirituality.  Michael  Hunter’s 
‘Jeake’s  Diary’  ( ClarkN  13.1-3)  introduces  the  Diary  of  the  Action  and 
Accidents  of  My  Life  and  other  manuscripts  of  Samuel  Jeake  (1652-99),  a 
Sussex  merchant  and  astrologer.  The  diary,  ‘a  fascinating  work’,  is  to  be 
published  by  Oxford.  Milton  McC.  Gatch’s  ‘John  Bagford,  Bookseller  and 
Antiquary’  ( BLJ  12.150-71)  gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the  professional 
career  and  literary  activities  of  Bagford  (c.  1650-1716).  His  collections,  writings, 
and  reputation  among  his  contemporaries  suggest  that  ‘Bagford  was  a 
remarkable  autodidact’. 


4.  Background 

Richard  Ashcraft’s  Revolutionary  Politics  has  been  hailed  by  historians  and 
political  theorists  as  a  major  contribution  to  Locke  studies.  Ashcraft  emphasizes 
that  Shaftesbury  and  the  radical  Whigs  shared  with  the  Levellers  a  commitment 
to  the  revolutionary  theory  that  power  should  reside  in  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  that  a  monarch  could  be  deposed  or  even  executed  if  he  broke  his  contract 
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with  the  people.  Locke’s  association  with  the  radicals  led  to  the  writing  of  the 
Two  Treatises  of  Government  and  to  his  personal  involvement  in  the  Exclusion 
Crisis,  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  Monmouth’s  Rebellion.  More  debatably,  Locke 
and  the  radicals  are  said  to  have  written  and  campaigned  on  behalf  of  ‘the  sober 
and  industrious  sort’  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  minor  gentry.  In 
general,  Ashcraft  heartily  approves  of  revolutionary  politics  and  reinterprets 
the  Two  Treatises  as  the  work  of  a  revolutionary  politician  rather  than  an 
abstract  theorist.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  his  book  has  not  yet  been  reviewed 
in  LockeN,  which  for  the  second  successive  year  includes  four  essays  on  the 
Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding. 

In  ‘Mary  Astell’s  Critique  of  Locke’s  View  of  Thinking  Matter’  (JHP  433-9) 
Kathleen  M.  Squadrito  is  especially  concerned  with  Astell’s  criticism  of  The 
Reasonableness  of  Christianity  in  her  book  on  The  Christian  Religion.  It  is 
not  wholly  original,  but  ‘represents  part  of  the  vast  reaction  to  empiricism  and 
materialism’.  Under  the  title  The  First  English  Feminist  a  selection  from  Astell’s 
work  was  edited  by  Bridget  Hill.  It  includes  the  whole  of  her  Reflections  upon 
Marriage,  a  slightly  abridged  version  of  A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  and 
excerpts  from  her  other  writings  on  women,  society,  and  Christianity.  Hill 
contributes  a  substantial  introduction  to  Astell’s  life  and  work  in  its  historical 
and  literary  context.  She  disagrees  with  Joan  Kinnaird  (YW 61.236)  in  finding 
Astell’s  conservatism  and  feminism  incompatible,  as  the  former  suggests  that 
wives  should  obey  their  husbands  and  console  themselves  with  religion,  and 
the  latter  that  women  should  remain  unmarried  and  improve  themselves  with 
education.  Her  most  striking  ideas  -  ‘If  all  Men  are  born  free,  how  is  it  that 
all  Women  are  born  slaves?’  -  are  not  related  to  Whig  radicalism  either.  This 
nicely  printed  book  makes  available  writings  which  deserve  to  be  much  better 
known.  Hill’s  ‘A  Refuge  from  Men’  ( P&P  117.107-30)  relates  Astell’s  Serious 
Proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Nunnery  to  many  similar  schemes 
in  the  early  modern  period.  The  idea  was  attractive  because  of  the  poor  quality 
of  women’s  education  and  the  need  for  women  to  have  alternatives  to  marriage. 
This  is  a  well-informed  study  of  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been  resolved. 
No  review  copy  of  Ruth  Perry’s  The  Celebrated  Mary  Astell  (UChic,  1986) 
was  available,  but  it  is  discussed,  along  with  The  First  English  Feminist  and 
works  of  related  interest  in  a  review-essay  by  Rosalind  Delmar,  ‘Eighteenth- 
Century  Amazons’  (FR  26.105-14). 

Another  essay  on  the  status  of  women  in  our  period,  Barbara  Ritter  Dailey’s 
‘The  Husbands  of  Margaret  Fell’  ( SCen  55-71),  examines  the  metaphors  used 
by  the  Quakers  to  describe  the  relationships  of  Mrs  Fell  with  her  husband 
Thomas  Fell,  her  mentor  George  Fox,  and  Jesus  Christ.  Dailey  contends  that 
although  the  Quakers  at  first  allowed  women  more  authority  than  other 
Protestant  groups  did,  the  metaphors  of  sister,  brother,  mother,  and  father 
influenced  their  relegation  to  a  ‘separate  and  not-so-equal’  position. 

Henry  Purcell’s  ‘Dido  and  Aeneas’ by  Ellen  T.  Harris  discusses  background, 
music,  and  performance  history,  and  is  the  most  complete  account  of  the  opera 
in  these  terms  currently  available.  Passages  on  Purcell’s  declamation  and  the 
opera’s  structure  of  tonal  oppositions,  and  the  many  quotations  of  reviews  of 
performances  stand  out.  Harris  makes  short  shrift  of  Curtis  A.  Price’s  theories 
about  the  political  significance  of  Dido,  seeing  it  as  a  morality  rather  than  an 
allegory  of  state.  Less  convincingly,  she  argues  that  the  opera  is  complete. 

A  selection  of  essays  on  Restoration  music  can  best  be  ordered  chronologically. 
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Andrew  Ashbee’s  ‘English  Court  Music  Records,  1660-1714’  {MT  83-5) 
introduces  Records  of  English  Court  Music  (Ashbee,  1986),  Ashbee’s  new 
edition  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  papers,  the  first  volume  of  which  covers 
the  years  1660-85.  It  revises  the  work  of  Henry  Cort  de  Lafontaine  in  The 
King’s  Musick  (1909),  and  sheds  fresh  light  on  matters  such  as  the  dates  of 
employment  of  musicians;  their  annual  liveries;  warrants  or  orders  authorizing 
payments  and  reprimanding  the  negligent;  and  ‘petitions,  apprehensions  and 
suspensions’  of  those  who  were  ‘aggressive  and  habitual  troublemakers’.  This 
is  a  necessary  extension  to  the  rather  elderly  version  of  these  valuable  sources, 
which  supports  Ashbee’s  contention  that  the  new  Records  will  be  ‘a  major 
contribution  to  archival  research’,  particularly  for  those  working  in  the  areas 
of  early  English  masque  and  opera.  David  Falconer’s  ‘The  Two  Mr  Priests  of 
Chelsea’  {MT  263)  concerns  Josias  Priest,  at  whose  school  in  Chelsea  Dido 
and  Aeneas  was  first  performed,  and  Josias  Priest  Jr.  Olive  Baldwin  and  Thelma 
Wilson’s  ‘Purcell’s  Knotting  Song’  {MT  379-81)  is  about  the  craze  for  knotting, 
a  form  of  needlework  made  fashionable  by  Queen  Mary.  It  had  its  own  rhythm, 
which  Purcell  imitates,  altering  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  for  the 
purpose. 

Finally,  on  the  visual  arts.  Claire  Pace’s  ‘Virtuoso  to  Connoisseur’  {SCen 
167-88)  is  a  learned  miscellany.  Pace  is  obliged  to  conclude  ‘I  hope  it  has 
emerged’  that  some  seventeenth-century  English  writers  on  the  visual  arts  were 
not  mere  dilettanti,  but  were  concerned  with  the  criteria  of  ideal  beauty,  the 
recognition  of  hands,  and  the  distinction  of  originals  from  copies.  Among 
Restoration  writers  Evelyn  is  the  most  frequently  cited. 
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The  Eighteenth  Century 

STEPHEN  COPLEY  and  ALAN  W.  BOWER 


This  chapter  is  arranged  as  follows:  1.  General;  2.  Poetry;  3.  Drama;  4.  Prose; 
5.  The  Novel.  Sections  1,3,  and  4  are  by  Stephen  Copley  and  sections  2  and 
5  are  by  Alan  Bower. 


1.  General 

The  volume  of  ECCB  for  1982,  edited  by  Jim  Springer  Borck,  has  appeared, 
dated  1986.  In  addition,  Peter  Jan  de  Voogd  provides  ‘A  Critical  Bibliography: 
The  Eighteenth  Century’  for  1984-5  in  DQR  (129-41).  The  usual  annual  surveys 
are  offered  in  SEL  (503-53)  (this  year  by  Robert  Folkenflik)  and  in  Scriblerian. 

The  New  Eighteenth  Century  begins  with  a  sharply  polemical  introduction, 
in  which  the  editors,  Felicity  Nussbaum  and  Laura  Brown,  attack  the  widespread 
resistance  to  contemporary  theory  in  eighteenth-century  studies,  and  offer  the 
essays  in  the  volume  as  ‘various  specimens  of  recent  efforts  to  formulate  new 
critical  practices,  the  consequences  and  implications  of  which  are  not  yet  entirely 
clear’.  The  collection  is  wide-ranging,  provocative,  and  stimulating,  if  rather 
uneven,  and  it  contains  some  excellent  individual  pieces.  Among  the  feminist 
articles  included,  Felicity  Nussbaum  writes  persuasively  on  ‘the  gender  of 
character’  in  the  works  of  the  scandalous  memoirists  of  the  period,  Laura  Brown 
reads  Oroonoko  as  a  ‘test  case  for  the  necessary  connection  of  race  and  gender’, 
Terry  Castle  traces  the  complex  process  involved  in  ‘The  Spectralization  of  the 
Other  in  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho' ,  and  Donna  Landry  offers  an  account 
of  the  difficult  relationship  between  Hannah  More  and  Ann  Yearsley  as  ‘a 
feminist  parable  for  our  time  .  .  .  for  those  engaged  in  writing  a  “properly 
historical’’  or  materialist  feminist  literary  history’.  Elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
Michael  McKeon  offers  a  ‘historicizing’  Marxist  reading  of  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  John  Barrell  and  Harriet  Guest  provide  a  very  persuasive  account 
of  the  role  of  contradictions  in  eighteenth-century  long  poems,  Robert  Markley 
considers  ‘Sentimentality  as  Performance’  in  a  line  from  Shaftesbury  to  Sterne, 
and  John  Richetti  writes  interestingly  about  the  hierarchic  assumptions 
embedded  in  the  representation  of  servants  and  proletarians  in  Fielding  and 
Smollet,  as  does  John  Bender  on  prison  reform  and  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Other  essays  are  noted  in  appropriate  places  elsewhere  in  this  chapter.  ECent  (iii) 
includes  a  ‘Special  Section’  on  ‘Theory  and  Eighteenth-Century  Studies’, 
consisting  of  short  survey  pieces  by  G.  S.  Rousseau  (250-8),  Marshall  Brown 
(259-64),  and  G.  Douglas  Atkins  (264-9). 

In  The  Eighteenth  Century  Feminist  Mind  Alice  Browne  surveys  the  position 
of  women  in  the  period  under  various  headings,  and  charts  the  movement 
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towards  the  development  of  self-consciously  feminist  polemics  in  the  1790s. 
The  study  covers  ‘the  descriptive  and  prescriptive  genres  of  writing  about 
women’  and  also  makes  room  for  commentary  on  a  number  of  eighteenth- 
century  ‘heroine-centred  novels’.  It  includes  a  useful  bibliography.  Nancy 
Armstrong  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  conduct  books  and  ‘The  Rise 
of  the  Domestic  Woman’  to  The  Ideology  of  Conduct:  Essays  on  Literature 
and  the  History  of  Sexuality  which  she  has  edited  with  Leonard  Tennenhouse. 
Feminist  concerns  are  also  explored  in  a  number  of  journal  articles.  In  SNNTS 
(245-62)  Paula  R.  Backscheider  offers  a  broad  survey  of  ‘Women  Writers  and 
the  Chains  of  Identification’  in  the  period,  while  in  SECC  (16.41-56)  Jan  Fergus 
surveys  ‘Women,  Class,  and  the  Growth  of  Magazine  Readership  in  the 
Provinces,  1746-1780’.  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  is  the  subject  of  a  number  of 
articles.  Michele  Plaisant  writes  on  ‘Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu:  Paradoxes 
et  Strategies  du  Savoir’  in  Savoir  et  Violence  en  Angleterre  du  XVIe  au  XIXe 
Siecle,  edited  by  Alain  Morvan;  Elke  Frederiksen  and  Tamara  Archibald 
compare  her  Letters  from  the  East  with  the  work  of  German  women  travel 
writers  in  an  article  entitled  ‘Der  Blick  in  die  Feme’,  in  Frauen  Literatur 
Geschichte:  Schreibende  Frauen  vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  edited  by 
Hiltrud  Gniig  and  Renate  Mdhrmann;  Peter  Horwath  notes  her  presence  on 
the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Carlowitz  ( N&Q  342-3);  and  Camille  Gamier  ( RHL 
709-13)  wonders  how  far  Madeleine  Darsant  de  Puisieux  used  her  Woman  Not 
Inferior  to  Man  as  the  basis  of  her  similarly  named  French-language  work. 
Meanwhile,  in  ‘A  Measure  of  Power:  The  Personal  Charity  of  Elizabeth 
Montagu’  ( SECC  16. 197-210)  Edith  Sedgwick  Larson  makes  telling  use  of  the 
evidence  of  Elizabeth  Montagu’s  charitable  donations  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  Dr  Johnson’s  accounts  of  her  behaviour  and  ‘to  question  the  generalization 
of  female  acquiescence  in  dependence  in  the  eighteenth  century’.  In  ‘  “The  Cause 
of  My  Sex”  ’  ( HLQ  359-77)  Moira  Ferguson  discusses  ‘Mary  Scott  and  the 
Female  Literary  Tradition’;  in  PSt  (131-42)  Katharine  M.  Rogers  assesses  ‘The 
Contribution  of  Mary  Hays’  to  feminist  debates  in  the  period,  and  compares 
her  to  Mary  Wollstonecraft;  and  in  AgeJ  (375-401)  Judith  Phillips  Stanton 
offers  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  relation  between  income,  patronage,  and 
indigence  for  women  writers,  in  relation  to  ‘Charlotte  Smith’s  “Literary 
Business”  ’. 

Two  studies  of  satire  are  centred  on  eighteenth-century  texts.  In  Satire  and 
the  Transformation  of  Genre  Leon  Guilhamet  attempts  to  characterize  ‘the 
simple  structures  of  satire’,  which  he  catalogues  under  the  headings  of 
‘demonstrative’,  ‘deliberative’,  and  ‘judicial’,  drawing  on  a  broad  range  of 
classical  and  modern  satirical  literature  in  the  process.  He  then  analyses  examples 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  satirical  texts  which  reveal  the  operation 
of  ‘complex  structures  of  satire’.  His  reading  of  Pope  is  disappointing,  but 
he  is  better  on  Swift,  examining  with  some  subtlety  the  relation  between  the 
various  strands  of  satiric,  parodic,  and  non-mimetic  writing  that  inform  the 
pamphlets,  A  Tale  of  a  Tub ,  and  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and  offering  a  sharp 
dissection  of  the  reassuring  and  disruptive  elements  in  the  personae  of  Swift’s 
various  adopted  narrators  and  commentators.  However  his  account  of  the 
satirical  oppositions  at  play  in  parts  of  Swift’s  work  such  as  Book  4  of  Gulliver’s 
Travels  does  not  really  do  full  justice  to  their  complexity.  In  the  preface  to 
Raillery  and  Rage  David  Nokes  suggests  that  the  book  is  offered  with  the 
‘utilitarian’  aim  of  helping  to  ‘enhance  the  understanding,  and  consequently 
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the  enjoyment,  by  modern  readers  of  eighteenth-century  satire’.  He  provides 
refreshingly  wide-ranging  general  chapters  on  thematic  and  formal  matters, 
and  then  devotes  particular  attention  to  Pope,  Gay,  Fielding,  and  Swift,  avoiding 
an  undue  concentration  on  ‘their  most  famous  or  familiar  satires’.  Nokes  has 
no  truck  with  recent  critical  approaches  to  literary  texts,  preferring  to  present 
his  study  as  a  successor  to  Ian  Jack’s  1952  Augustan  Satire.  This  is  a  limitation 
in  his  often  intelligent  and  informative  commentary,  preventing  him  pursuing 
some  of  his  claims  as  far  as  he  might;  and  his  arguments  are  not  really  helped 
by  his  sometimes  clumsy  attempts  to  popularize  the  material  he  is  discussing. 
He  is  at  his  most  interesting  in  his  discussion  of  Gay’s  relation  to  the  pastoral 
tradition.  Elsewhere,  he  discusses  the  conflict  between  Swift’s  ‘authoritarian 
and  libertarian  instincts’,  and  makes  some  useful  remarks  on  Fielding,  in 
particular  examining  his  representation  of  a  violently  robust  form  of  ‘virtue’, 
and  bringing  some  appropriately  horrible  details  of  eighteenth-century  ‘New 
Cookery’  to  bear  in  his  discussion  of  the  associations  of  food  in  the  novels. 
Of  related  interest,  Propaganda,  Persuasion  and  Polemic  edited  by  Jeremy 
Hawthorn  includes  an  essay  by  Andrew  Crisell  on  ‘Parody  and  the  Satirical 
Mentality’,  dealing  in  part  with  the  parodies  of  Swift,  Pope,  Fielding,  and  Henry 
Carey.  The  rest  of  the  volume  covers  material  ranging  from  ancient  Athenian 
oratory  to  contemporary  advertising.  In  Age  J  {261-505)  Vincent  Carretta  offers 
a  generously  illustrated  narrative  survey  of  ‘The  Royal  Dupe:  George  III  and 
the  Satirists  on  the  Eve  of  the  American  War  of  Independence’.  In  GRM  { 19-35) 
Wolfgang  Steuhl  discusses  (in  German)  the  literary  treatment  of  the  dandy  in 
seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  Britain,  under  the  title  ‘  “The  Rotten 
Bean”  ’. 

Edward  A.  Watson’s  A  Study  of  Selected  English  Critical  Terms  from  1650 
to  1800  is  described  as  ‘a  lexicographical  record  of  the  usage  of  twenty-two 
words,  terms  and  concepts  in  the  critical  literature  of  the  Restoration  and 
eighteenth  century’.  The  book  is  not  organized  alphabetically.  Instead,  Watson 
selects  important  critical  terms,  and  attempts  to  build  up  a  ‘cluster  complex’ 
of  associated  terms  around  each  one,  in  order  to  demonstrate  its  fluidity,  and 
the  variable  bounds  within  which  its  meanings  develop.  To  this  end,  he  provides 
an  extensive  collection  of  passages  from  the  critical  writings  of  the  period  for 
each  term,  subdivided  and  cross-referenced  to  indicate  patterns  of  relationship 
and  overlap.  The  collection  is  prefaced  by  an  introduction  in  which  he  offers 
an  exemplary  outline  of  the  ‘associational  cluster-complex’  around  one  term: 
‘wit’.  Whatever  else  its  merits,  the  volume  provides  a  very  handy  and 
conveniently  arranged  compendium  of  useful  illustrative  quotations.  In  ‘Edward 
Watkinson  and  the  Standard  of  Reviewing’  (EZJV  24:iv.42-9)  Robert  D.  Spector 
provides  a  context  for  debates  on  the  function  of  criticism  in  the  1750s  and  1760s. 

Faking  It:  Art  and  the  Politics  of  Forgery,  by  Ian  Haywood,  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  presented  as  ‘a  prolific  age  of  literary 
forgery’.  Haywood’s  discussion  of  the  period  ranges  widely  and  interestingly 
from  Defoe  and  Pope  to  Ossian  and  Chatterton.  In  the  book  as  a  whole,  he 
outlines  the  problems  of  defining  the  genuine  and  the  spurious  in  various  literary, 
artistic,  and  scientific  contexts  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day,  and 
explores  the  forms  of  ‘productive  intimacy’  which  may  exist  between  the  two 
categories  in  the  productions  of  a  succession  of  forgers,  plagiarists,  and  arguably 
more  innocent  imitators  and  pasticheurs.  In  EIC  (1-10)  Dustin  Griffin  surveys 
the  high  incidence  of  ‘Augustan  Collaboration’  on  literary  projects,  and 
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categorizes  the  various  forms  that  it  takes;  in  EA  (434-47)  Arthur  H.  Scouten 
discusses  ‘The  Warton  Forgeries  and  the  Concept  of  Preromanticism  in  English 
Literature’. 

In  the  preface  to  Turned  to  Account  Lincoln  B.  Faller  suggests  that  the  aim 
of  the  book  is  to  provide  ‘nothing  less  (and  nothing  more)  than  a  “sociopoetics” 
of  criminal  biography’  in  the  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  derived 
from  close  reading  of  more  than  2,000  pamphlets  and  criminal  lives  of  the 
period.  To  this  end  he  attempts  to  describe  the  conventions  of  representation 
and  the  characteristic  myths  that  surround  the  treatment  of  particular  classes 
of  criminals  in  these  biographies,  and  to  identify  the  historically  distinctive 
frameworks  within  which  their  accounts  of  criminality  endeavour  to 
‘comprehend’  crimes  even  when  they  cannot  claim  to  ‘understand’  them.  In 
this  sense,  he  insists  that  his  study  allows  for  a  degree  of  historical  specificity 
in  the  treatment  of  the  texts,  beyond  that  which  informs  earlier  work  on  them 
by  scholars  such  as  John  J.  Richetti.  The  main  objects  of  his  attention  are 
murderers  and  thieves  of  various  sorts,  and  he  analyses  the  place  and  importance 
of  repentance  and  confession  in  murder  narratives,  asks  why  so  many  criminals 
become  the  stuff  of  entertainment,  and  on  what  grounds,  and  attempts  to 
suggest  why  particular  figures  such  as  highwaymen  are  so  often  treated  as  heroes 
and  social  critics.  Faller’s  generalizations  are  sometimes  rather  sweeping  and 
his  arguments  are  occasionally  unwieldy,  but  in  general  this  is  a  fascinating 
and  valuable  study.  The  book  includes  a  postscript  on  criminal  biography  and 
the  novel,  and  a  useful  bibliography. 

Faller  treats  similar  material  comparatively,  as  it  appears  in  England,  France, 
and  New  England,  in  ‘Criminal  Opportunities  in  the  Eighteenth  Century:  The 
“Ready-Made”  Contexts  of  the  Popular  Literature  of  Crime’  (CLS  120-45). 
Some  of  the  same  ground  is  covered  by  Margaret  Anne  Doody  in  ‘The  Law, 
the  Page,  and  the  Body  of  Woman’  ( AgeJ  127-60).  Doody  concentrates  on 
the  special  punishments  meted  out  to  women  in  the  period,  but  does  not  pursue 
her  argument  as  far  as  Faller.  In  the  same  general  area,  Hamilton  E.  Cochrane 
examines  the  imaginative  representation  of  lawyers  in  non-fictional  writings 
of  the  period  in  ‘The  Man  of  Law  in  Eighteenth-Century  Biography:  The  Life 
of  Francis  North’  ( SECC  16.139-48).  Randall  McGowen  writes  interestingly 
about  ‘The  Body  and  Punishment  in  Eighteenth-Century  England’  in  terms 
derived  largely  from  Foucault  (JModH  651-79),  and  outlines  the  main  features 
of  Assize  Sermons  of  the  period  in  an  article  entitled  ‘  “He  Beareth  Not  the 
Sword  in  Vain”:  Religion  and  the  Criminal  Law  in  Eighteenth-Century  England’ 
( ECS  21.192-211).  Elsewhere,  in  two  articles  which  show  the  continuing 
influence  of  E.  P.  Thompson’s  reading  of  the  social  history  of  the  period, 
Andrew  Charlesworth  and  Adrian  J.  Randall  consider  the  relation  of  ‘Morals, 
Markets  and  the  English  Crowd  in  1766’  (P&P  114.200-13),  and  Robert  B. 
Shoemaker  discusses  ‘The  London  “Mob”  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century’ 
( JBS  273-304):  two  useful  French  contributions  to  work  on  the  area  are  found 
in  Paul  Denizot’s  study  of  the  writings  of  William  Smith,  in  ‘Pour  une  reforme 
du  systeme  penal  et  penitentiaire’  (BSEAA  22.  53-64),  and  in  Georges 
Lamoine’s  ‘Quelques  reflexions  sur  la  justice  criminelle  anglaise  au  dix-huitieme 
siecle’,  in  Morvan.  Finally,  Gerald  Howson’s  It  Takes  a  Thief:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Jonathan  Wild  is  reprinted  in  paperback. 

Several  good  general  collections  of  essays  on  the  Enlightenment  have  appeared 
this  year.  Anticipations  of  the  Enlightenment  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
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edited  by  A.  C.  Kors  and  Paul  J.  Korshin  includes  a  number  of  interesting 
articles  on  English  topics.  In  ‘Shaftesbury’s  Optimism  and  Eighteenth-Century 
Social  Thought’  John  Andrew  Bernstein  suggests  that  the  writer  is  less  crudely 
hierarchic  in  his  assumptions  than  is  usually  supposed;  in  ‘Scientific  Culture 
in  the  Early  English  Enlightenment’  Margaret  C.  Jacob  asks  whether  it  is 
possible  to  think  of  an  English  Enlightenment,  with  a  significant  scientific 
component;  J.  Paul  Hunter  contributes  a  piece  entitled  ‘  “The  Young,  the 
Ignorant,  and  the  Idle”:  Some  Notes  on  Readers  and  the  Beginnings  of  the 
English  Novel’;  and  Jocelyn  Harris  discusses  the  problems  encountered  by 
female  authors,  taking  the  twenty-one  women  listed  in  John  Duncombe’s  The 
Feminead,  or  Female  Genius  as  examples.  The  inclusion  of  these  essays  alongside 
others  on  the  European  Enlightenment  leads  to  some  interesting  juxtapositions 
and  makes  this  a  valuable  collection.  Deism,  Masonry,  and  the  Enlightenment 
edited  by  J.  A.  Leo  Lemay  covers  British  and  American  material  from  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Eighteenth-century  British  topics  are  dealt 
with  in  essays  by  David  Berman,  on  the  disingenuous  claims  made  by  the  Deists 
in  the  course  of  subverting  the  credibility  of  belief  in  immortality;  by  Maximillian 
E.  Novak,  on  Defoe’s  emergence  as  a  defender  of  religious  orthodoxy  in  the 
face  of  Deism,  in  his  pamphlets  of  1726-7  on  magic  and  the  occult;  and  by 
Richard  H.  Popkin,  on  two  contemporary  religious  critics  of  Paine’s  Age  of 
Reason.  The  volume  contains  a  useful  bibliography.  In  DHS  (21-32)  Marie- 
Cecile  Revauger  discusses  ‘Franc-mafonnerie  et  orientalisme  en  Grande- 
Bretagne’.  J.  van  den  Berg  and  G.  F.  Nuttall  have  written  a  short  biographical 
study,  Philip  Doddridge  (1702-1751)  and  the  Netherlands.  They  outline  the 
preaching  and  educational  activities  of  the  Dissenting  divine,  and  dwell  on  his 
links  with  the  Netherlands. 

Sexual  Underworlds  of  the  Enlightenment  edited  by  G.  S.  Rousseau  and  Roy 
Porter  is  presented  as  the  continuation  of  a  1982  ManU  volume,  edited  by 
P.-G.  Bouce,  on  Sexuality  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain  (YW  63.254).  It  is 
offered  as  a  stimulus  to  ‘frank  debate  about  topics  too  infrequently  discussed’ 
in  Enlightenment  circles,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  historical  and  literary  essays 
on  British  and  European  subjects.  Among  these,  Randolph  Trumbach  discusses 
John  Cleland’s  ‘romantic  eroticism’  in  Fanny  Hill  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
of  contemporary  prostitution,  Lynne  Friedli  looks  at  literary  and  documentary 
representations  of  female  transvestites,  Bouce  examines  ‘imagination,  pregnant 
women,  and  monsters’  in  England  and  France,  Roy  Porter  considers  ‘the  man 
midwife  as  sexual  predator’,  Peter  Wagner  surveys  medical  and  paramedical 
erotica  of  the  period,  and  Terry  Castle’s  article  on  travesty  covers  some  of  the 
ground  of  her  Masquerade  and  Civilization  (YW 67.323).  In  the  most  substantial 
and  interesting  article  of  the  collection,  G.  S.  Rousseau  outlines  the  controversy 
surrounding  Richard  Payne  Knight’s  Discourse  on  the  Worship  of  Priapus, 
and  suggests  that  ‘the  degree  of  homoeroticism  that  was  inextricably  intertwined 
in  (Knight’s)  pursuit  of  the  retrieval  of  a  pagan  Grecian  past’  is  an  index  of 
the  more  general  ‘homoerotic  basis’  of  eighteenth-century  neo-Hellenism,  which 
has  never  been  fully  recognized  by  scholars  of  the  period. 

Review  copies  of  Mind  Forg’d  Manacles:  A  History  of  Madness  in  England 
from  the  Restoration  to  the  Regency  (Athlone),  and  A  Social  History  of  Madness 
(W&N),  both  by  Roy  Porter,  were  not  available,  but  both  books  contain  a 
wealth  of  eighteenth-century  material.  The  two  volumes  of  The  Anatomy  of 
Madness,  edited  by  W.  F.  Bynum,  Roy  Porter,  and  Michael  Shepherd,  include 
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a  wide  range  of  fascinating  papers  from  a  seminar  series  held  at  the  Wellcome 
Institute  in  1982-3.  Eighteenth-century  topics  are  covered,  in  Volume  I,  in  Roy 
Porter’s  ‘  “The  Hunger  of  the  Imagination”  a  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  ‘approaching  Samuel  Johnson’s  melancholy’;  and  in  Volume  II,  in  Patricia 
Allderidge’s  ‘Bedlam:  Fact  or  Fantasy?’,  an  attempt  to  dispel  some  unsupported 
historical  myths  about  the  management  of  Bethlem  Hospital,  and  in  John  Peter 
Eigen’s  consideration  of  Tntentionality  and  Insanity:  What  the  Eighteenth- 
Century  Juror  Heard’. 

Science  and  Imagination  in  Eighteenth-Century  British  Culture  edited  by 
Sergio  Rossi  contains  papers  in  English  and  Italian  from  a  conference  held  in 
1985.  These  range  from  technical  discussions  of  mathematical  problems  in 
Newton  to  readings  of  eighteenth-century  literary  texts.  Among  the  more 
relevant  to  literary  studies,  A.  J.  Smith  charts  the  relation  between  ‘The  Advance 
of  Science  and  the  Scope  of  Imagination’  in  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries;  Jacques  Berthoud  outlines  the  development  of  the 
watchmaking  industry,  and  comments  on  the  literary  representation  of 
‘mechanical  time’;  Marialuisa  Bignami  considers  ‘The  Novel  as  Encyclopaedia’, 
using  the  example  of  Robert  Paltock’s  Peter  Wilkins',  Arturo  Cattaneo  discusses 
Samuel  Richardson’s  friendship  with  Dr  Cheyne;  Pierre  Danchin  examines 
Erasmus  Darwin’s  The  Botanic  Garden',  Anthony  Palmer  suggests  that  Dr 
Johnson’s  reactions  to  the  use  of  language  in  a  wide  range  of  literature  stem 
from  a  single  philosophical  source,  in  Locke’s  ‘way  of  Ideas’;  and  Pat  Rogers 
quarrels  with  Donald  Greene’s  attempts  to  ‘detect  modern  psychiatric  messages’ 
in  The  Castle  of  Indolence,  and  suggests  that  an  eighteenth-century  vocabulary 
would  be  more  appropriate.  In  Italian,  Patrizia  Nereozzi  Bellman  discusses 
Richardson’s  Clarissa,  Giovanna  Capone  considers  ‘L’/o  Sperimentale’  in 
Boswell’s  London  Journal,  and  Liana  Castelfranchi  looks  at  the  poetic  and 
scientific  observation  of  light  in  painting  of  the  period.  More  generally,  John 
H.  Brooke  asks  ‘Why  Did  the  English  Mix  Their  Science  and  Their  Religion?’ 

In  a  similar  area,  in  Under  the  Banner  of  Science:  Erasmus  Darwin  and  His 
Age,  Maureen  McNeil  attempts  to  ‘situate’  the  writer  ‘in  a  complex  picture 
of  his  historical  setting’,  in  order  ‘not  ...  to  deconstruct,  but  to  give  substance 
to,  some  of  the  cliches  about  [him]  and  his  age’.  The  author  describes  Darwin’s 
manifold  scientific,  medical,  political,  economic,  religious,  and  literary  interests, 
and  traces  his  connections  in  the  Lunar  Society  and  among  contemporary 
Dissenters,  reformers,  and  industrialists.  The  survey  is  usefully  wide-ranging, 
and  is  supported  by  copious  footnotes  and  a  full  and  helpful  bibliography. 
However,  it  tends  to  read  as  a  fairly  bland  account  of  the  historical  situation 
and  history  of  ideas  in  the  period,  and  leaves  the  impression  that  there  is 
considerably  more  to  be  said  about  the  ideological  involvements  of  the  figures 
discussed.  Elsewhere,  G.  S.  Rousseau  includes  eighteenth-century  material  in 
a  wide-ranging  survey  of  ‘The  Discourse(s)  of  Literature  and  Science’  in  HSL 
(i.  1  —24).  I  have  not  seen  The  Philosopher  as  Writer:  The  Eighteenth  Century, 
edited  by  Robert  Ginsberg  (AUP).  However,  it  appears  to  contain  an  interesting 
selection  of  essays,  including  pieces  on  Hume  by  Ginsberg  and  Donald  T. 
Siebert,  and  on  Shaftesbury  by  Robert  Markley.  JHI  (287-306)  includes  a  well- 
argued  article  by  Dabney  Townsend  entitled  ‘From  Shaftesbury  to  Kant:  The 
Development  of  the  Concept  of  Aesthetic  Experience’,  which  traces  this 
development  through  writers  such  as  Hutcheson  and  Hume. 

Volume  II  of  The  History  of  Scottish  Literature  from  AberdeenU,  edited 
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by  Andrew  Hook,  covers  the  period  1660-1800.  It  includes  a  good  selection 
of  interesting  essays  on  literary  and  cultural  trends  and  developments,  and  on 
individual  writers,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  useful  suggestions  for  further 
reading.  Among  the  surveys,  Hugh  Ouston  argues  in  ‘Cultural  Life  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  Union’  that  the  late  seventeenth  century  was  not  a  period 
of  stagnation,  but  that  it  saw  developments  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
achievements  of  the  eighteenth  century;  Iain  G.  Brown  examines  the  political 
consequences  of  eighteenth-century  Scottish  antiquarian  interests;  and  Douglas 
Duncan  considers  the  relationship  between  ‘Scholarship  and  Politeness  in  the 
Early  Eighteenth  Century’.  The  individual  essays  on  Allan  Ramsay  (by 
Alexander  M.  Kinghorn  and  Alexander  Law),  Thomson  (by  Mary  Jane  Scott), 
Robert  Fergusson  (by  F.  W.  Freeman),  Burns  (by  Carol  McGuirk),  Boswell 
(by  Gordon  Turnbull),  and  Smollett  (by  Kenneth  Simpson)  develop  many  of 
the  themes  in  these  introductory  surveys,  and  are  complemented  by  pieces  on 
‘Lowland  Song’  (by  Thomas  Crawford),  ‘Gaelic  Poetry’  (by  Derick  S. 
Thomson),  history  writing  (by  Geoffrey  Carnall),  and  the  theatre  of  the  period 
(by  Alasdair  Cameron).  The  collection  also  includes  essays  on  ‘Aesthetic 
Philosophy’  (by  Ian  Ross),  the  role  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (by  R.  B.  Sher), 
‘The  Culture  of  Science’  (by  John  R.  R.  Christie),  and  ‘The  Language  of 
Sentiment:  Hume,  Smith,  and  Henry  Mackenzie’  (by  John  Mullan).  This  last, 
in  particular,  is  a  tightly  argued  discussion  of  the  relation  between  philosophical 
investigations  and  literary  representations  of  ‘sentiment’.  The  editor,  Andrew 
Hook,  rounds  off  the  volume  with  a  useful  survey  of  ‘Scotland  and 
Romanticism:  The  International  Scene’. 

From  the  same  press,  Aberdeen  and  the  Enlightenment,  edited  by  Jennifer 
J.  Carter  and  Joan  H.  Pittock,  consists  of  papers  from  a  conference  held  in 
1986.  The  volume  includes  over  forty  short  articles,  and  a  substantial  piece 
by  Thomas  M.  Curley  on  ‘Johnson’s  Last  Word  on  Ossian:  Ghostwriting  for 
William  Shaw’,  in  which  it  is  argued  that  Johnson  had  a  substantial  hand  in 
Shaw’s  Enquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  Ascribed  to  Ossian.  The 
text  of  the  Enquiry  is  provided  in  facsimile.  Among  the  shorter  articles,  two 
survey  and  challenge  recent  definitions  of  the  Scottish  Enlightenment.  The  first, 
by  Donald  J.  Withrington,  asks  ‘What  Was  Distinctive  about  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment?’,  and  the  second,  ‘The  Eighteenth-Century  Scottish  Intellectual 
Inquiry:  Context  and  Continuities  versus  Civic  Virtue’,  by  Anand  C.  Chitnis, 
suggests  that  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  civic  virtue  in  Scottish 
thinking  in  the  period  is  misplaced.  Other  articles  take  up  more  specific  points 
of  detail  in  the  institutional  organization  and  intellectual  output  of  the  Scottish 
universities,  and  of  Aberdeen  in  particular.  Among  the  pieces  most  relevant 
to  literary  and  aesthetic  studies,  Carol  Gibson-Wood  writes  interestingly  on 
‘Painting  as  Philosophy:  George  Turnbull’s  Treatise  on  Ancient  Painting’ ,  as 
does  Kirsti  Simonsuuri  on  ‘Blackwell  and  the  Myth  of  Orpheus’,  and  David 
Mannings  on  ‘The  Concept  of  Female  Beauty  in  Mid  Eighteenth-Century  British 
Painting’.  Joan  H.  Pittock  discusses  ‘Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  North 
East’,  Nalini  Jain  writes  on  ‘Ideas  of  the  Origin  of  Language  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century:  Johnson  versus  the  Philosophers’,  and  other  articles  cover  James 
Beattie,  Allan  Ramsay,  Ossian,  Burns,  and  (rather  oddly)  Fielding. 

Jerome  Christensen’s  Practicing  Enlightenment:  Hume  and  the  Formation 
of  a  Literary  Career  is  presented  as  ‘a  prototype  for  a  post-structuralist 
biography’,  in  which  the  author’s  aim  is  ‘to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
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discursive  constitution  and  transactions  of  a  historical  figure,  the  Enlightenment 
man  of  letters’.  Christensen’s  approach  is  rigorous,  eclectic,  and  enormously 
rewarding.  He  suggests  that,  as  a  self-defined  ‘man  of  letters’,  Hume  produced 
‘a  body  of  writing’  systematically  elaborating  a  ‘marvellously  adaptive  idea 
of  society’  and  justifying  his  own  position  within  it;  and  that  he  projected  this 
‘body  of  writing’  in  ‘a  symbolic  practice,  a  career,  that  exploited,  facilitated, 
and  epitomized  the  operations  of  the  commercial  society  which  it  persuasively 
represented’.  Christensen  moves  fluently  and  suggestively  between  analysis  of 
the  detail  of  Hume’s  life  and  examination  of  a  wide  range  of  his  textual 
productions.  His  articulation  of  the  relation  between  the  material,  textual,  and 
ideological  pressures  that  shaped  Hume’s  ‘career’  is  illuminating  and  persuasive, 
and  the  volume  provides  a  very  welcome  contribution  to  Enlightenment  studies. 

Meanwhile,  in  HumeS  (166-216)  James  E.  Force  surveys  ‘Hume’s  Interest 
in  Newton  and  Science’,  arguing  against  Peter  Jones’s  view  that  the 
philosopher’s  scientific  references  were  ‘essentially  literary’;  and  in  BJECS 
(59-63)  David  R.  Raynor  discusses  Hume’s  attitude  to  William  Robertson’s 
History  of  Scotland.  Robertson’s  treatment  of  native  Americans  in  his  History 
of  America  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Mark  Duckworth  in  ECLife  (i. 36-49). 
A  special  issue  of  The  Monist  (iv)  is  devoted  to  ‘Thomas  Reid  and  His 
Contemporaries’.  Among  the  pieces  on  philosophical  topics,  which  mainly  cover 
Reid  and  Hume,  Theodore  A.  Gracyk  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  ‘The 
Failure  of  Thomas  Reid’s  Aesthetics’  (465-82).  SECC  includes  a  useful  piece 
by  Charles  Stewart-Robertson  entitled  ‘  “Horse-Bogey  Bites  Little  Boy”;  or 
Reid’s  Oeconomicks  of  the  Family’  (16.69-89).  Mark  Strasser’s  essay  on 
‘Hutcheson  on  the  Higher  and  Lower  Pleasures’  ( JHP  517-31)  covers  the 
philosopher’s  discussion  of  sensual  and  aesthetic  ‘pleasures’. 

Clarendon  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  Adam  Smith 
edited  by  E.  C.  Mossner  and  Ian  Simpson  Ross  which  includes  corrections  to 
the  text  of  the  first  edition,  missing  parts  of  one  letter,  and,  in  an  appendix, 
eighteen  new  letters.  As  the  editors  remark,  Smith  still  emerges  as  a  ‘perfunctory, 
dilatory  correspondent’.  Appendixes  to  the  volume  also  include  the  texts  of 
Smith’s  ‘Thoughts’  on  America  and  Bentham’s  ‘Letters’  to  him,  and  the  whole 
volume  is  exceptionally  well  edited  and  indexed.  Harvey  Mitchell  discusses  “‘The 
Mysterious  Veil  of  Self-Delusion”  in  Adam  Smith’s  Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments'  in  ECS  (20.405-21),  and  Jean-Pierre  Dupuy  relates  the  work  to 
the  tradition  of  liberalism  in  ‘Fragments  pour  une  histoire  intellectuelle  du 
liberalisme’,  in  Alphonse  Juilland:  D’une  passion  V autre  edited  by  Brigitte 
Cazelles  and  Rene  Girard.  In  ‘  “Less  Abused  than  I  Had  Reason  to  Expect”  ’ 
(HistJ  337-66)  Richard  F.  Teichgraeber  III  surveys  ‘The  Reception  of  The 
Wealth  of  Nations  in  Britain,  1776-1790’.  The  Figural  and  the  Literal:  Problems 
of  Language  in  the  History  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  1630-1800  edited  by 
A.  E.  Benjamin,  G.  N.  Cantor,  and  J.  R.  R.  Christie  contains  an  interesting 
article  by  Christie  on  ‘Adam  Smith’s  Metaphysics  of  Language’,  and  one  by 
Stephen  Copley  entitled  ‘Polite  Culture  in  Commercial  Society’,  dealing  with 
Hume  and  the  polite  reader.  John  Dwyer’s  Virtuous  Discourse:  Sensibility  and 
Community  in  Late  Eighteenth-Century  Scotland  (Donald)  was  not  available 
for  review.  However,  it  contains  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the  moral,  social, 
and  aesthetic  debates  conducted  by  the  late  eighteenth-century  Scottish  literati 
in  books,  periodical  essays,  sermons,  and  letters. 

In  The  Gothic  Bequest:  Medieval  Institutions  in  British  Thought,  1688-1863 
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R.  J.  Smith  surveys  the  place  of  debates  about  the  Middle  Ages  in  political, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  ecclesiastical  and  aesthetic  writings  of  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In  his  reading,  these  debates,  which  inform 
much  seventeenth-century  political  discourse,  have  a  decreasing  importance  in 
political  polemics  after  1715,  and  are  succeeded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  by  a  new  historical  interest  in  the  medieval  period  as  a  stage 
in  the  development  of  human  society,  and  by  a  new  aesthetic  fascination  with 
all  things  medieval;  and  both  these  new  sources  of  interest  are  in  their  turn 
picked  up  and  repoliticized  in  the  urgent  social  polemics  of  the  1790s.  The  wide- 
ranging  and  intelligent  discussions  of  the  book  include  interesting  commentaries 
on  Bolingbroke  and  the  Opposition  to  Walpole,  the  Scottish  Enlightenment 
historians,  and  Burke  and  the  1790s  Radicals,  and  Smith  provides  a  series  of 
useful  correctives  to  the  interpretations  of  the  political  thought  of  the  period 
offered  by  J.  G.  A.  Pocock.  History  of  Ideas  Colloquium:  Occasional  Papers: 
No.  1  edited  by  Michael  Sutton  contains  a  paper  by  H.  T.  Dickinson  on  ‘Political 
Ideas  and  Political  Reality  in  Eighteenth  Century  Britain’,  which  also  stresses 
the  need  for  qualification  of  the  views  of  Pocock  and  other  recent  interpreters. 
In  CJH  (1-18)  Pat  Anderson  discusses  ‘The  Other  Gothic  Revival: 
Contemporary  Ideals  in  English  Revivalism,  1730-1840’,  outlining  the 
development  of  a  ‘progressive’,  as  opposed  to  a  ‘nostalgic’,  Gothic  movement. 

At  a  more  introductory  level,  B.  W.  Last  has  provided  a  short  and 
straightforward  survey  volume  on  Politics  and  Letters  in  the  Age  of  Walpole. 
He  includes  general  discussions  of  the  changing  language  of  political  debate 
in  the  period,  and  of  the  characteristic  oppositions  that  inform  it;  and  provides 
separate  chapters  on  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Gay,  and  Fielding.  In  the  same  area, 
in  ‘An  Underrated  Journalist:  Nathaniel  Mist  and  the  Opposition  Press  during 
the  Whig  Ascendancy’  ( BJECS  27-41),  Jeremy  Black  suggests,  quite  rightly, 
that  the  concentration  of  modern  scholars  on  a  few  Opposition  publications 
such  as  The  Craftsman  has  led  them  to  ignore  other  interesting  examples  of 
the  political  journalism  of  the  period.  Meanwhile,  William  Stafford’s  Socialism, 
Radicalism,  and  Nostalgia:  Social  Criticism  in  Britain,  1775-1830  provides  an 
extraordinarily  naive  and  dated  survey  of  its  material,  which  offers,  among 
other  things,  to  identify  the  ‘Mental  Furniture’  of  the  political  writers  involved, 
and  to  ‘decompose’  the  texts  they  produce. 

The  indefatigable  Jeremy  Black  has  produced  a  volume  on  The  English  Press 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  He  surveys  the  development  and  influence  of  the 
printing  trade  and  its  productions  under  various  headings,  and  concludes  by 
striking  ‘a  note  of  caution  about  the  tendency  to  treat  the  expansion  of  the 
press  as  in  some  way  symptomatic  of  wider  social  changes’,  suggesting  instead 
‘a  press  that  developed  far  less  and  was  substantially  less  influential  than  is 
commonly  believed’.  I  have  not  seen  The  Press  in  English  Society  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  to  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Michael  Harris  and  Alan 
J.  Lee  (AUP/FDU,  1986).  Louis  Trenard  writes  (in  Morvan)  on  the  role  of 
the  English  press  in  spreading  knowledge,  under  the  title  ‘Des  lumieres  au 
romantisme’.  Black  also  edits  and  introduces  ‘A  New  Account’  of  ‘The 
Eighteenth-Century  Grand  Tour’  in  LJHum  (i.7-18). 

Two  volumes  of  social  history  from  Arnold  meet  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  J.  A.  Sharpe’s  Early  Modern  England:  A  Social  History, 
1550-1760  begins  and  ends  with  short  narrative  accounts  of  the  main  political 
events  of  the  period.  In  between,  Sharpe  surveys  social  developments  under 
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the  headings  of  ‘Family,  Community  and  Nation’,  ‘The  Social  Hierarchy  and 
Social  Change’,  and  ‘The  Spiritual  and  Mental  World’.  His  view  of  eighteenth- 
century  political  history  derives  from  the  account  of  it  offered  by  the 
‘irreproachable’  J.  H.  Plumb,  and  he  provides  some  sharp  correctives  to 
historical  interpretations  of  the  period  which  rely  too  heavily  on  assumptions 
about  progressive  economic  change  and  premature  class  development.  His 
comments  on  cultural  affairs  are  necessarily  sketchy.  In  Modern  Britain:  A 
Social  History,  1750-1985  Edward  Royle  dispenses  with  Sharpe’s  framing 
narrative  surveys,  and  instead  concentrates  entirely  on  analysis  of  social 
developments,  beginning  with  ‘The  Changing  Environment’  and  covering  topics 
such  as  ‘Class’,  ‘Education’,  and  ‘Life  and  Leisure’.  Both  volumes  provide 
intelligent  surveys  of  their  material  and  include  helpfully  sectionalized 
bibliographies.  Of  more  specialized  interest,  Julian  Hoppit’s  Risk  and  Failure 
in  English  Business  1700-1800  offers  to  ‘sow  some  seeds  of  doubt’  about  the 
validity  of  the  ‘uncritically  optimistic  and  Whiggish  visions  of  eighteenth-century 
businessmen  and  the  business  world’  which  have  prevailed  in  accounts  of 
economic  development  in  the  period,  by  concentrating  on  the  failures  and 
bankruptcies  which  are  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  that  development.  He 
provides  a  wealth  of  invaluable  information  on  the  subject,  and  a  sharp  and 
intelligent  commentary  on  the  definitional  problems  surrounding  the  regulation 
of  conduct  in  the  new  commercial  world,  the  pattern  of  failures  in  different 
sections  of  the  economy,  and  the  stigma  attached  to  bankruptcy -a  subject 
on  which  Defoe  is  an  eloquent  witness,  and  which  is,  according  to  Steele,  ‘the 
most  dreadful  of  all  Human  Conditions’.  In  BJECS  P.  J.  Corfield  considers 
the  ‘social  and  cultural  roles  of  small  towns  in  eighteenth-century  England  and 
Wales’,  under  the  title  ‘Small  Towns,  Large  Implications’  (125-38);  L.  J. 
Jordanova  writes  interestingly  about  ‘Conceptualizing  Childhood  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century’  (189-99),  looking  particularly  at  ‘the  problem  of  child 
labour’;  and  Peter  D.  G.  Thomas  continues  the  scholarly  debate  over  the  nature 
of  ‘Party  Politics  in  Eighteenth-Century  Britain’  (201-10).  ECLife  (i.5-79) 
includes  a  special  section  on  ‘Uses  and  Abuses  of  History’,  while  in  P&P 
(115.165-200)  Joanna  Innes  provides  a  very  useful  review-article  entitled 
‘Jonathan  Clark,  Social  History  and  England’s  “Ancien  Regime”  ’,  in  which 
she  surveys  current  controversies  over  revisionism  in  eighteenth-century  historical 
studies. 

Ann  Bermingham’s  Landscape  and  Ideology:  The  English  Rustic  Tradition, 
1740-1860  is  an  important  study  of  the  subject.  Bermingham  couches  her 
argument  as  an  attack  on  the  supposed  objectivity  of  traditional  art  history. 
She  sets  out  to  explore  ‘the  contradiction  between  the  social  reality  of  the 
countryside  and  its  idealized  aesthetic  representation’  in  the  period,  beginning 
with  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  landscaping  movement,  which  apparently 
returns  the  landscaped  garden  to  its  ‘natural’  unenclosed  state,  and  brings  about 
a  situation  in  which  ‘nature’  is  ‘the  sign  of  property  and  property  the  sign  of 
nature’.  She  then  discusses  the  place  of  the  landscape  in  the  outdoor  conversation 
pieces  of  Arthur  Devis  Johann,  Zoffany,  and  the  more  problematic 
Gainsborough,  and  dwells  on  the  latter’s  rustic  paintings,  which  she  sees  as 
‘formally  and  ideologically  ...  a  refuge  -  from  the  demands  of  the  present, 
of  an  urban  culture  and  its  society,  and  of  portraiture’.  The  book  also  includes 
chapters  on  the  Picturesque,  Constable,  and  the  Victorian  suburban  ideal. 
Bermingham’s  general  arguments,  and  commentaries  on  individual  paintings, 
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are  lucid  and  stimulatingly  contentious,  and  the  volume  makes  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  impressive  body  of  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  area  recently. 

John  Dixon  Hunt’s  William  Kent:  Landscape  Garden  Designer  includes  a 
catalogue  of  Kent’s  landscape  designs,  and  an  introductory  assessment  of  his 
work  in  this  area,  set  in  the  context  of  his  ‘multifarious’  artistic  activities.  Hunt 
argues  convincingly  that  Kent  has  all  too  often  been  seen  merely  as  the  precursor 
of  ‘Capability’  Brown  in  the  movement  towards  ‘natural’  landscaping,  and 
suggests  that  instead  he  should  be  seen  as  a  more  complex  transitional  figure, 
influenced  as  much  by  ideas  derived  from  drama  and  history  painting  as  by 
an  ambition  to  create  ‘natural’  parkland.  His  interesting  commentary  is 
supported  by  photographs  of  the  few  surviving  sites  of  Kent’s  work,  and  by 
handsome  reproductions  of  his  designs.  JGH  includes  a  substantial  piece  by 
Edward  S.  Harwood  on  ‘William  Aislabie’s  Garden  at  Hackfall’  (307-411), 
and  interesting  articles  by  Robert  Williams  on  ‘Rural  Economy  and  the  Antique 
in  the  English  Landscape  Garden’  (73-96),  and  Michael  Charlesworth  on 
‘Alexander  Pope’s  Garden  at  Twickenham’  (58-72).  In  related  areas,  Barbara 
Maria  Stafford  offers  a  substantial,  intelligent,  and  well-illustrated  discussion 
of  eighteenth-century  debates  about  the  aesthetic  and  historical  value  of  ancient 
monuments  such  as  Stonehenge,  in  ‘  “Illiterate  Monuments”  ’  ( AgeJ  1-34); 
and  Carole  Fabricant  writes  very  well  (in  Nussbaum  and  Brown)  about  ‘The 
Literature  of  Domestic  Tourism  and  the  Public  Consumption  of  Private 
Property’.  Michael  McCarthy’s  The  Origins  of  the  Gothic  Revival  (Yale) 
apparently  concerns  the  architectural  activities  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his 
contemporaries,  but  was  not  available  for  review. 

David  Dabydeen’s  Hogarth,  Walpole  and  Commercial  Britain  is  perhaps  not 
as  striking  as  his  Hogarth’s  Blacks  (YW 67.329),  but  it  none  the  less  develops 
an  interesting  and  provocative  line  of  argument.  Broadly,  Dabydeen  suggests 
that  many  of  Hogarth’s  prints  which  are  conventionally  seen  as  apolitical  can 
be  read  as  political  satires  on  Walpole.  In  particular,  he  takes  ‘A  Harlot’s 
Progress’  to  be  a  pointed  satire  on  British  politics  in  the  aftermath  of  the  bursting 
of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  Some  of  his  readings  seem  laboured  and  his  arguments 
thin.  However,  the  book  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  fresh  and  persuasive 
commentary  on  its  chosen  prints.  Also  centred  on  Hogarth,  Manners  and 
Morals:  Hogarth  and  British  Painting,  1700-1760,  introduced  by  Elizabeth 
Einberg,  is  the  catalogue  of  an  exceptionally  interesting  exhibition  held  at  the 
Tate  Gallery  in  1987.  It  includes  a  useful  essay  by  Rica  Jones  on  ‘The  Artist’s 
Training  and  Techniques’,  and  helpful  notes  on  the  paintings  reproduced.  In 
the  same  general  area,  Miriam  Dick  contributes  a  short  article  on  ‘Joseph 
Highmore’s  Vision  of  Pamela’  to  ELN  (24:iv. 33-42),  ECLife  (i.  153-98)  offers 
a  special  section  on  ‘Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts’,  and  Ronald  Paulson  and 
Ernest  B.  Gilman  debate  ‘English  Iconoclasm  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  in 
Space,  Time,  Image,  Sign:  Essays  on  Literature  and  the  Visual  Arts,  edited 
by  J.  A.  W.  Heffernan. 

V&A  has  produced  a  volume  of  essays  from  a  1984  Symposium  on  The 
Rococo  in  England  edited  by  Charles  Hind.  Among  a  number  of  interesting 
articles,  John  Harris  discusses  the  development  of  the  artinatural  garden  before 
1730,  Robert  Halsband  discusses  book  illustrations,  Stephen  Jones  comments 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Rococo  by  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Brian  Allen 
writes  about  Francis  Hayman’s  Supper  Box  Paintings  for  Vauxhall  Gardens. 
Allen’s  Francis  Hayman,  the  catalogue  for  the  1987  Hayman  exhibition,  held 
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in  London  and  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  includes  a  substantial  introduction, 
covering  Hayman’s  activities  as  a  scenic  artist,  illustrator,  portraitist,  and  history 
painter,  and  outlining  his  place  in  the  movement  which  eventually  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Society  of  Artists.  These  topics  are  elaborated  in  the 
informative  notes  on  the  individual  paintings,  and  the  volume  also  contains 
a  check-list  of  the  artist’s  productions.  Another  exhibition,  held  this  time  in 
London  and  Ontario  in  1986-7,  provides  the  occasion  for  Kim  Sloan’s 
Alexander  and  John  Robert  Cozens:  The  Poetry  of  Landscape.  Sloan  surveys 
the  careers  of  father  and  son,  and  outlines  the  major  influences  on  their  painting 
styles,  and  their  responses  to  them.  Her  critical  discussion  of  the  evolution  of 
the  ‘blot’  system  for  inventing  landscapes,  of  the  intended  moral  effects  of 
landscape  painting,  and  of  the  relation  between  changes  in  painting  styles  and 
broader  developments  in  the  literary,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic  climate  of 
the  times,  is  acute  and  suggestive;  and  the  colour  reproduction  of  the  paintings 
included  in  the  volume  is  particularly  attractive. 


2.  Poetry 

This  year’s  most  impressive  synoptic  investigation  is  a  journal  essay  by 
Gabriele  Bernhard  Jackson.  ‘From  Essence  to  Accident:  Locke  and  the 
Language  of  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  ( Criticism  27-66)  maps  the 
development  of  a  ‘Lockeian  episteme’  through  the  range  of  expression  from 
noun  phrase  at  one  extreme  to  rhetorical  structure  at  the  other.  Equally  confident 
with  literary-philosophical  generalities  and  close  readings  -  for  example,  the 
Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  as  the  epistemological  obverse  of  the  Essay  on 
Man-  this  is  a  scholarly  and  stimulating  piece  of  work. 

Quite  different,  but  just  as  welcome,  is  the  slim  Selected  Poems  by  Anne 
Finch,  Countess  of  Winchilsea,  edited  by  Denys  Thompson  to  fill  a  textual 
gap  he  complained  about  some  years  ago  ( YW 65.356).  Thompson’s  editorial 
presence  is  restricted  to  a  brief  introductory  survey  and  terse  notes,  but  this 
is  appropriate  enough  for  a  selection  designed  to  make  cheaply  available  the 
work  of  a  proto-feminist  who  ‘is  esteemed  but  unread’.  Other  poets  of  the  early 
decades  are  also  represented  by  a  single  publication.  Indeed,  Prior’s  Alma  gets 
a  mention  only  as  the  source  for  hudibrastic  couplets  in  David  Hume’s  Essays 
Moral  and  Political  (M.  A.  Box,  N&Q  345),  and  there  is  nothing  unfamiliar 
in  the  brief  biographical  account  by  Martin  Garrett  ( HatcherR  138-46)  of 
Stephen  Duck’s  progress  from  ‘Wiltshire  Thresher  and  Court  Poet’  to  slow 
decline.  ‘  Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift,  The  Beasts’  Confession  to  the  Priest, 
and  the  Curious  Double  Dean’  by  William  Freedman  (CP  19—39)  is  the  solitary 
journal  essay  on  Swift  this  year:  it  is  also  equivocal  in  its  support  for  the 
‘fundamentally  serious’  readings  of  the  Verses  which  yet  admits  that  much  ‘of 
what  is  claimed  for  Swift  in  the  panegyric  at  the  Rose  is  mockingly  offered 
as  self-defense  by  beasts  and  hypocrites  in  a  poem  written  only  a  few  months 
later .  .  .  [and  which]  affirms  the  mistaking  of  one’s  own  talents  as  a  “universal 
folly”  ’.  In  Harold  Forster’s  Edward  Young:  The  Poet  of  the  ‘Night  Thoughts’, 
1683-1765  Young  fares  better.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  deal  of  the  enthusiast’s 
pleading  for  Young’s  poetry  as  an  unjustly  neglected  promise  of  Romanticism 
(Pat  Rogers  in  TLS  20  March  demolishes  such  claims)  but  that  is  the  sort  of 
price  we  should  be  prepared  to  pay  for  a  well-written  and  well-researched 
biography.  Forster’s  achievement  is,  in  that  respect,  only  marginally  qualified 
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by  James  E.  May’s  report  on  an  autograph  discovered  in  a  copy  of  Night 
Thoughts  (‘Edward  Young’s  Letter  to  Theophilus  Leigh’,  PQ  529-34).  His 
wife’s  dedication  in  Forster’s  posthumously  published  work  mentions  driving 
‘the  length  and  breadth  of  England  on  research’:  their  ignorance  of  a  Library 
of  Congress  holding  which  provides  ample  proof  of  Young’s  patience  in  funding 
the  extravagance  of  his  son  Frederick  at  Balliol  (and  which  would  have  explained 
an  apparent  uncharacteristic  churlishness)  is  a  venial  sin  of  omission. 

If  there  are  comparable  minuscule  errors  in  James  Sambrook’s  edition  of 
James  Thomson’s  ‘Liberty’,  ‘The  Castle  of  Indolence’  and  Other  Poems,  this 
reviewer  cannot  find  them.  Sambrook’s  learning  is  catholic,  his  scholarship 
is  exacting,  his  notes  are  full  but  economical,  and  his  apparatus  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  demanding  of  textual  critics.  The  same  was  true  of  his  earlier  edition 
of  The  Seasons,  but  there  his  subject  was  more  intrinsically  worthy  of  such 
learned  attention;  and  there  is  little  any  editor  can  do  to  resuscitate  the  fortunes 
of  the  poems  so  splendidly  presented  here.  Nevertheless,  the  poetic  canon  is 
now  established  in  this  companion  volume,  not  only  the  major  enterprises,  To 
the  Memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Britannia,  Liberty,  To  the  Memory  of .  .  . 
Lord  Talbot,  the  Juvenilia  and  Miscellaneous  Poems,  but  also  (in  appendixes) 
the  ‘Poems  of  Uncertain  Authorship’  and  ‘Poems  Wrongly  Attributed  to 
Thomson’.  All  readers  of  and  writers  on  eighteenth-century  poetry  must  be 
duly  grateful.  Another  work  of  historical  interest,  also  by  a  doctor  with  a  taste 
for  poetry,  receives  extended  treatment  in  John  F.  Sena’s  The  Best-Natured 
Man.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the  book  guides  us  through  the  topical  and 
professional  tangles  of  Samuel  Garth’s  Dispensary.  As  the  dust-jacket  tells  us, 
Sena’s  specialism  is  ‘the  relationship  between  medicine  and  literature’  and  his 
explication  of  Garth’s  unique  contribution  to  the  dispute  between  physicians 
and  apothecaries  is  expert.  For  all  that,  this  short  critical  biography  is  more 
modest  in  scope  than  it  first  appears,  since  the  thirty-one  surviving  Garth  letters 
are  appended  as  a  final  chapter.  As  Sena  readily  admits,  these  are  not  only 
few  but  also  brief  and  ‘for  the  most  part  .  .  .  not  literary’.  They  do,  however, 
link  ‘his  three  greatest  interests:  medicine,  politics,  and  poetry’  in  a  trinity  so 
characteristic  of  the  many  eighteenth-century  doctors  of  letters. 

Four  monographs  on  Pope  serve  as  appetizers  for  the  tercentenary  due  in 
1988,  though  both  Rebecca  Ferguson’s  The  Unbalanced  Mind:  Pope  and  the 
Rule  of  Passion  and  G.  Douglas  Atkins’s  Quests  of  Difference:  Reading  Pope’s 
Poems  are  noticed  belatedly,  while  George  S.  Fraser’s  Alexander  Pope  is  a 
reissue  of  his  1978  publication,  and  the  single  new  book  for  1987,  by  Leopold 
D.  Damrosch  Jr  on  The  Imaginative  World  of  Alexander  Pope  (UCal),  did 
not  reach  me  in  time  for  review.  Quests  of  Difference  is  a  deconstructive 
title  -  as  Atkins  may  have  anticipated  -  which  amply  supports  the  notion  of 
critical  intertextuality  (or  the  Blakean  aphorism  that  ‘Opposition  is  true 
Friendship’)  since  his  ‘readings’  and  those  of  Rebecca  Ferguson  could  not  have 
better  exemplified  ‘difference’  had  they  been  calculated  as  chalk  and  cheese. 
That  is  immediately  signified  by  the  measured  progress  of  Ferguson  through 
the  Iliad,  the  Rape,  Moral  Essays,  Imitations,  and  Dunciad  to  chart  the 
chronological  development  of  her  concept  of  passion  (from  ‘impulse’  or 
emotional  capacity  through  self-love  and  affective  power  to  ‘ruling  passion’) 
as  opposed  to  Atkins’s  omissions  (the  Rape  is  self-consciously  ignored)  and 
the  variability  of  his  readings  which,  he  claims,  ‘do  not  so  much  apply 
deconstruction  as  a  method  for  reading  texts  as  read  Pope  in  the  light  of 
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deconstruction’.  Again,  Ferguson  is  determinedly  serious,  Atkins  sometimes 
irritatingly  given  to  bathos  when  his  ‘light  and  playful’  mixing  of  registers 
misfires  or  collides  with  one  of  the  more  impenetrable  passages  of  Yalespeak. 
Both  monographs  thus  demand  the  attention  of  Pope  enthusiasts  and  not  only 
because  they  show,  yet  again,  that  his  genius  will  reveal  its  richnesses  despite 
the  limitations  of  any  critical  methodology.  As  has  been  noted  in  the  first  section 
of  this  chapter,  Leon  Guilhamet’s  readings  (of  the  Rape  and  the  Dunciad)  in 
Satire  and  the  Transformation  of  Genre  are  disappointing.  His  basic  thesis, 
that  the  great  eighteenth-century  satire  employs  transformations  of  (or  deviations 
from)  genre  to  attack  offences  against  established  norms,  is  unobjectionable 
enough  but  hardly  new;  his  application  of  it  to  the  two  poems  is  laboured. 

In  the  essays  on  general  Pope  topics  Robert  J.  Griffin  works  through  a  mildly 
Freudian  reading  of  the  tensions  in  ‘Wordsworth’s  Pope’  {ELH  695-71 1);  Vicki 
Sapp  Bailey  is  remorselessly  instructive  as  she  categorizes  dialectics  tested  in 
Windsor  Forest,  triumphant  in  the  Essay  on  Man,  then  decreated  in  the  Dunciad 
(‘Pope  and  Antithesis’,  SEL  437-54);  and  Michael  Charlesworth  extends  some 
of  the  previous  horticultural  explorations  in  proposing  ‘an  Architectural  Design’ 
for  ‘Alexander  Pope’s  Garden  at  Twickenham’  (JGH  58-72).  This  design,  he 
argues,  ‘goes  further  [than  previously  assumed]  ...  as  a  memorial  for  Pope’s 
mother  (and  therefore  as  a  defiance  of  prohibitions  on  Roman  Catholics)  and 
as  a  piece  of  ars poetica  drawing  on  the  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance’, 
so  far,  indeed,  that  it  strains  credulity.  But  few  would  be  rash  enough  to 
pronounce  on  the  limits  of  allusion,  particularly  against  such  timely  support 
as  is  provided  by  John  Dixon  Hunt  in  ‘Ut  Pictura  Poesis,  Ut  Pictura  Hortus, 
and  the  Picturesque’  {W&I  1.87-101).  Here  Pope’s  garden,  along  with  his  poetry 
and  use  of  painting,  is  a  persuasive  illustration  in  a  wider  thesis  about  the 
development  of  picturesque  theory  in  which  Pope’s  classical  allusions  -  both 
verbal  and  visual  -  represent  the  defiant  recognition  of  a  ‘retreat  from 
academic  picturesque’  with  its  matrixes  of  shared  associations  assumed  to  be 
readily  available  to  the  well-read  decoder.  Two  other  critics  write  knowledgeably 
on  associated  topics  and  Windsor  Forest:  both  Robert  W.  Williams  (‘Pope  and 
the  “Painted  Scene’’  ’,  SSEng  13.39-60)  and  Robert  Cummings  (‘  Windsor 
Forest  as  a  Silvan  Poem’,  ELH  63-79)  take  issue  with  Earl  Wasserman,  the 
former  on  the  penetration  of  contemporary  painting  styles  in  pastoral,  the  latter 
on  ‘anomalies  of  tone’  and  structure.  Douglas  Brooks-Davies  is  the  third 
commentator  busy  on  Windsor  Forest  {N&Q  338-41)  as  he  teases  out 
Arthurian  -  and  thus  specifically  ‘English’  -  underpinnings  for  Queen  Anne’s 
‘Augusta’  in  the  poem’s  astronomical  allusions.  Three  more  items  sustain  the 
steady  flow  of  material  on  the  Rape  of  the  Lock :  William  Forbes  ( N&Q  341-2) 
finds  ‘An  Unnoticed  Significance  of  “China’s  Earth”  ’  in  a  common  myth  from 
the  seventeenth  century;  Taylor  Corse  (PQ  355-65)  doggedly  traces  ‘Force  and 
Fraud’  from  Cicero  through  Machiavelli  to  the  Baron’s  strategic  choice  of 
assault;  Wolfgang  E.  H.  Rudat  (‘Sex-Role  Reversal  and  Miltonic  Theology’, 
JEP  48-61)  proposes  a  Pope  who  ‘as  an  inveterate  etymologist,  is  a  close  second 
to  Milton’  and  pursues  both  down  the  levels  of  punning  to  sexual  energies 
corrupted  in  beau,  coquette,  or  prude  as  mock-heroic  types  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
This  is  heavyweight  stuff,  cumulatively  irresistible  if  difficult  to  credit  in  every 
arcane  flourish  and  also  irritatingly  ill-printed  for  a  keynote  essay  in  such  an 
established  journal. 

William  Bowman  Piper  (‘The  Presence  of  Ellipsis  in  Pope’s  Mature  Epistles’, 
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PLL  115-33)  traces  with  a  deft  hand  the  ‘withdrawal  from  .  .  .  metaphysical 
and  moral  confidence’  between  the  Essay  on  Man  and  the  later  epistles.  His 
extended  analyses  which  demonstrate  ellipsis  actively  involving  the  reader  in 
validation  of  the  Essay  on  Man's  argument,  then  in  the  problematic  uncertainties 
of  ‘To  a  Lady’,  To  Cobham  or  Arbuthnot,  are  particularly  illuminating.  In 
‘Pope  v.  Bickham’  ( Lib  268-73)  David  Hunter  adroitly  tracks  the  poet’s  terrier¬ 
like  pursuit  of  George  Bickham  the  younger  for  piracy  of  the  Essay  on  Man, 
while  Douglas  H.  White  and  Thomas  P.  Tierney  rather  labour  the  connection 
between  ‘An  Essay  on  Man  and  the  Tradition  of  Satires  on  Mankind’  ( MP 
85.27-41)  after  pages  of  muscular  pushing  at  a  door  which  has  been  standing 
wide  open  for  many  years.  ‘Students  of  Pope’s  work  are  so  accustomed  to 
treating  An  Essay  on  Man  as  a  philosophical  construct  that  they  are  in  danger 
of  neglecting  .  .  .  [its]  wit’,  they  claim.  Which  ‘students’?  At  least  the  two 
essayists  on  the  ‘Epistle  to  a  Lady’  in  SEL  are  better  informed,  for  both  Taylor 
Corse  (‘  “Heaven’s  Last  Best  Work”  ’,  413-25)  and  Molly  Smith  (‘The  Mythical 
Implications  in  Pope’s  “Epistle  to  a  Lady”  ’,  427-36)  attempt  modest  proposals 
against  the  recent  proliferation  of  readings  which  accuse  Pope  of  sexism,  the 
former  by  industrious  gatherings  from  Milton  and  the  Stoic  philosophers  to 
support  his  contention  that  Pope  elevates  Martha  Blount  to  the  ideal  of  humanist 
womanhood,  the  latter  -  more  shrewdly  -  by  the  alternative  strategy  of  reading 
Martha  as  a  type  of  Diana  in  a  poem  which  is  not  so  much  anti-female  as  so 
tense  with  contradictions  that  it  is  ‘certainly  anti-feminist  in  its  implications’. 
The  fortunes  of  the  other  epistles  are  even  more  varied  in  Expl  items  this  year. 
Arbuthnot  is  saddled  with  a  defence  it  manifestly  does  not  need  by  Sanford 
Radner  (46:i.  11-13)  who  ‘justifies’  the  kindly  physician’s  occasional  presence 
in  the  dialogue  ‘as  richness  rather  than  blemish’  by  reference  to  ‘that 
contemporary  paradigm,  the  psychotherapist-patient  transaction’;  on  the  other 
hand,  Peter  Dixon  (45:iii.  15-16)  adds  new  satiric  dimensions  to  the  ‘Opera 
couplet’  which  associates  George  II  with  castrati,  and  Burlington' s  ‘topiary 
monstrosities’  are  correctly  located  by  Bernard  Richards  (45:ii. 16-18). 

Two  Dunciad  items  in  L&H  are  more  substantial  in  every  sense.  Colin 
Nicholson’s  essay  ‘Illusion  on  the  Town:  Figuring  Out  Credit’  (12.181-94)  is 
incisively  intelligent  and  well  written;  indeed,  no  short  summary  could  do  justice 
to  all  its  valencies,  though  the  principal  focus  is  always  clear,  for  Dulness  looms 
as  the  ultimate  metaphor  for  the  triumph  of  the  City’s  mechanisms  and 
mysteries.  In  the  same  issue,  Paul  Baines  (‘Ward  in  Pillory:  Alexander  Pope 
and  the  Case  of  Forgery’,  12.195-214)  provides  an  independent  but  entirely 
supportive  case  in  point  with  his  investigation  of  John  Ward.  Expelled  from 
the  Commons  and  pilloried  for  forgery  in  1727,  Ward  is  precisely  the  sort  of 
Dunciad  victim  identified  by  Baines  as  the  true  votary  of  Dulness  in  his  fantastic 
inventions  of  false  votes,  false  numbers,  and  false  properties.  Testimony  to 
the  nightmarish  conviction  of  Pope’s  vision  is  everywhere  in  Felicity  Rosslyn’s 
passionate  identification  of  ‘Dulness  and  General  Jaruzelski’  ( CQ  95-109). 
There  is  little  of  directly  literary  critical  relevance  in  her  paper  written  for  delivery 
at  Warsaw  University  -  ‘ The  Dunciad  as  a  whole  need  not  detain  us,  since  it 
is  a  very  elaborate  poem’  -  but  if  the  parallels  between  Pope’s  England  and 
modern  Poland  are  forced  home  with  more  muscularity  than  persuasiveness 
(‘It  may  seem  a  long  step  .  .  .’  or  ‘it  is  not  a  great  leap  .  .  .’  and  so  on)  the 
power  of  great  literature  to  compel  re-creation  is  everywhere  evident. 

Paul  Hammond’s  Selected  Prose  of  Alexander  Pope,  ‘a  selection  .  .  .  both 
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for  .  .  .  intrinsic  interest,  and  for  the  light  .  .  .  cast  upon  Pope’s  poetry  and 
the  literary  world  in  which  it  was  composed  and  first  read’  has  a  crisp 
introduction  and  notes  to  a  judicious  selection  of  the  major  prose  works 
(including  a  large  body  of  letters).  This  is  a  sensible  and  scholarly  publication 
which  can  be  recommended  to  anyone  without  ready  access  to  the  complete 
Correspondence  and  the  two  volumes  of  Prose  Works  available  since  the 
publication  of  Rosemary  Cowler’s  work  in  1986.  Prose  on  Pope  also  gets  a 
mention  by  Joseph  V.  Guerinot  ( Scriblerian  220-9)  in  ‘More  Pamphlet  Attacks 
on  Alexander  Pope,  1711-1744:  A  Supplementary  List’  to  his  Descriptive 
Bibliography  of  1969.  There  are  also  additions  to  the  corpus  of  letters. 
D.  H.  Weinglass  ( N&Q  336-8)  reprints  ‘Two  Uncollected  Letters  ...  to 
John  Caryll  Jr  and  One  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu’,  all  found  in  The 
Monthly  Magazine,  two  of  them  quite  lengthy,  elegantly  crafted  ‘conversations’. 
It  is,  though,  with  obvious  propriety  that  it  should  be  Maynard  Mack  who 
rounds  off  the  Pope  year  ‘In  Affectionate  Touch’  ( Scriblerian  1-7)  and  six 
unpublished  letters -five  by  Pope,  one  to  him,  all  from  the  Beinecke 
collections  -  which  ‘show  him  .  .  .  immersed  in  the  daily  round  of  activities 
that  for  all  of  us  make  up  a  life’. 

‘Goldsmith’s  Deserted  Village’  by  H.  W.  Love  ( AUMLA  67.43-69)  is  one 
of  a  clutch  of  solitary  items  on  mid-century  poets  and  poetry:  it  is  also  thoughtful 
on  the  ‘tension,  and  consequent  generation  of  irony,  between  the  poem’s  “public 
voice”,  its  conventional  form,  and  the  individual  voice  of  the  narrator’  if  less 
convincing  on  the  poem’s  anticipation  of  Romantic  sensibility  as  the  source 
of  its  emotional  power. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  his  Impulse  der  eng/ischen  Lyrik,  Gerhard 
Haefner  examines  how  the  use  of  Nature  reflects  middle-class  attitudes  and 
interests.  Rural  depopulation,  the  most  significant  development  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  in  fact  neglected.  Nature  was  usually  treated  not  as  an  end  in  itself, 
but  as  a  calm  location  for  rational  reflection  upon  human  virtues:  Goldsmith’s 
The  Deserted  Village  is  the  first  poem,  according  to  Haefner,  which  deliberately 
treats  rural  depopulation,  albeit  in  an  anti-capitalist  and  nostalgic  way,  and 
perceives  its  universal  effects.  Goldsmith  appeals  to  all  classes  and  to  reason, 
and  signals  the  partial  emancipation,  but  also  the  confidence,  of  bourgeois 
values.  The  tendency  to  mythologize  Nature  in  the  face  of  growing  cities  and 
industrialization  is  even  present  in  Wordsworth.  [E.A.M.] 

Johnson’s  poetry  gets  no  exclusive  essay  this  year  (or  none  that  I  could  find), 
but  there  is  a  curious  footnote  to  ‘Soame  Jenyns’s  Epitaph  on  Samuel  Johnson' 
(Ronald  Rompkey,  BLR  421-4)  which  was,  it  appears,  extemporized  before 
the  Great  Cham’s  death  then  revived  to  attack  Boswell  and  Mrs  Thrale  when 
they  began  to  orchestrate  the  chorus  of  posthumous  personalia.  My  introduction 
to  this  paragraph  on  mid-century  poetry  is  not  strictly  accurate  if  one  includes 
Harold  Bloom’s  edition  of  critical  essays  on  Gray’s  Elegy  (ChelseaH),  but  I 
discount  that  volume  as  one  which  reprints  older  essays  familiar  to  readers  of 
YWES.  I  take  note  instead  of  David  George  (C7  82.329-30)  who  is  honest 
enough  to  admit  that  his  ‘Etymological  Reading  of  Thomas  Gray’s  “Ode  on 
the  Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat”  ’  began  life  as  a  pedagogical  device  to  relieve 
his  students’  ennui.  Gray  himself  might  have  approved  the  instinct  and  the  way 
that  George  reveals  some  niceties  of  metaphor  and  poetic  strategy  through 
classical  philology.  All  this  is  a  world  apart  from  Casey  Finch  on  ‘Immediacy 
in  the  Odes  of  William  Collins’  ( ECS  20.275-95).  Finch  is  (or  was)  a  Yale  Ph.D. 
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candidate  who  first  disposes  the  heavy  artillery  of  Northrop  Frye  and  Ernst 
Cassirer,  then  the  shock  troops  from  Derrida  to  de  Man  in  his  assault  on  the 
accusation  that  the  Odes  lack  content:  such  a  judgement  is,  he  argues,  rather 
a  sign  of  their  apotheosis  than  failure.  Another  spin  of  the  critical  kaleidoscope 
brings  us  to  Arthur  H.  Scouten’s  shrewd  demolition-job  on  ‘The  Warton 
Forgeries  and  the  Concept  of  Preromanticism  in  English  Literature’  {EA  434-45) 
which  is  given  an  extra  dimension  by  its  waspish  asides  on  the  American  English 
Literature  establishment  before  the  rise  of  the  Yale  school  and  its  opponents, 
particularly  on  Ernest  Bernbaum  who  ‘if  [he]  had  the  slightest  inkling  of  fraud 
.  .  .  could  never  have  kept  his  big  mouth  shut’.  Plus  ga  change  indeed! 

Mary  Scott  deserves  pride  of  place  alongside  those  later-century  writers  who 
are  the  focus  for  two  or  more  publications  in  1987,  if  only  because  she  so  rarely 
commands  such  attention.  ‘Mary  Scott  and  the  Female  Literary  Tradition’  by 
Mary  Ferguson  ( HLQ  359-77)  combines  a  brisk  analysis  of  The  Female 
Advocate’s  ‘polemical  preface  .  .  .  adulatory  text,  and  copiously  detailed 
footnotes’  with  biographical  research  which  unfolds  the  ironic  life  of  a  woman 
whose  overtly  feminist  stance  was  contradicted  by  her  paradigmatic  life  — 
fourteen  years  of  self-denial  until  released  from  one  sort  of  compromise,  by 
the  death  of  her  mother,  into  yet  another  marriage  (and  a  couple  of  near-fatal 
confinements)  to  a  man  whose  increasingly  cranky  fundamentalism  caused  her 
to  abandon  writing  altogether.  In  The  Female  Advocate,  however,  she  was  still 
optimistic  enough  to  risk  censure  by  inclusion  of  the  black  slave-poet  Phillis 
Wheatley;  though  as  Joyce  Fullard  notes  ( PBSA  74-6),  there  is  some  confusion 
over  the  identification  of  this  Wheatley  with  Mary  Whately/Wheatley  the 
English  poet  in  Janet  Todd’s  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Women 
Writers,  1660-1800  (R&L). 

All  this  is  historically  interesting  but  of  minor  interest  alongside  the 
renaissance  of  Christopher  Smart  which  continues  with  the  appearance  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  The  Poetical  Works.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  their  edition,  the  learning  of  Marcus  Walsh  and  Karina 
Williamson  has  been  widely  and  justly  applauded.  In  the  parallel  volumes  for 
1987  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  them:  each  introduction  is  full  of 
information  and  critically  balanced,  each  set  of  notes  is  economical  but 
illuminating.  True,  there  has  been  some  disquiet  about  copy-texts  and 
‘standardization’  (see,  for  example,  Keith  Walker,  TFS  16-22  October)  but 
such  reservations  pale  alongside  the  achievements  of  these  landmark  volumes. 
Their  material  is,  of  course,  more  uneven,  for  A  Song  to  David,  the  Hymns, 
and  Jubilate  Agno  appeared  in  the  earlier  volumes.  This  year  Marcus  Walsh 
tackles  the  more  sustained  task,  Smart’s  Translation  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
but  scope  is  not  the  only  measure,  and  there  is  some  delightful  recreation  to 
be  had  from  Karina  Williamson’s  Miscellaneous  Poems,  particularly  the 
‘miscellaneity  of  Smart’s  poetry  before  1756  [and  its]  accurate  reflection  of 
his  unstable  and  often  rackety  existence  in  the  first  period  of  his  career’.  One 
conjunction  illustrates  the  point:  ‘Where’s  the  Poker’ -  a  Tale  is  a 
characteristically  well-crafted  gallop  of  octosyllabics  which  are  perfect  for  its 
ever-so-slightly  smutty  moralizing;  hard  on  its  heels  come  the  iambic  pentameters 
of  On  the  Omniscience  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the  third  of  the  Seatonian  poems 
in  which  Smart  shifted  into  the  first  gear  of  his  mature  lyrical  mode;  no  sooner 
have  we  adjusted  to  that  than  we  are  faced  by  the  parodic  prose  clutter  and 
the  sheer  fun  of  The  Hilliad’s  mock-heroic  couplets.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of 
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editorial  labours  brought  to  fruition  in  1987.  The  Prose  1756-C.1799  and 
Cumulative  Index  concludes  that  other  major  editorial  enterprise  of  the 
1980s,  The  Letters  and  Prose  Writings  of  William  Cowper.  Here  too  the  material 
is  less  compelling  than  that  presented  in  the  earlier  volumes  -  Occasional 
and  Literary  Essays,  Essays  on  and  Prefaces  to  Homer,  Commentary  on 
‘Paradise  Lost’,  and  book  reviews -but  the  editing  of  James  King  and 
Charles  Ryskamp  is  as  sure  and  unobtrusive  as  ever.  It  is,  moreover,  entirely 
appropriate  that  they  should  complete  their  task  with  three  new  letters, 
one  of  them  a  long  missive  to  Lady  Hesketh  which  is  Cowper  at  his  sunniest  - 
a  timely  reminder  (after  the  darker  days  through  the  fourth  volume)  of  why 
generations  of  readers  have  so  loved  his  prose  -  and  a  Cumulative  Index 
so  packed  with  cross-referencing  that  it  will  keep  would-be  essayists  primed 
for  years  to  come.  One  of  this  year’s  contributors  to  the  journals  rather 
jumped  the  gun.  W.  Gerald  Marshall,  ‘The  Presence  of  “the  Word”  in 
Cowper’s  The  Task ’  ( SEL  475-87),  finds  in  the  Logos  a  key  to  the  poem.  It 
certainly  provides  a  plausible  possibility  for  one  structuring  principle  but 
Marshall  might  have  been  less  adamant  had  he  had  the  benefit  of  King  and 
Ryskamp’s  judgement  on  the  notes  on  the  Gospel  of  St  John  in  Cowper’s  hand 
at  the  Pforzheimer  Library,  New  York:  these  ‘are  most  likely  the  work  of  John 
Newton,  C[owper]  merely  acting  as  Newton’s  amanuensis’.  Robin  Headlam 
Wells  is  on  surer  ground  in  ‘William  Cowper  as  Mock  Epideictic  Elegist’  ( Thalia 
9.3-9)  as  he  traces  the  formal  patterns  of  elegy  in  ‘On  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Throckmorton’s  Bullfinch’  to  a  neat  demonstration  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cowper  used  his  erudition  to  hold  bathos  and  deeper  hints  of  fate’s  malignancy 
in  comic  tension. 

Ian  Haywood’s  The  Making  of  History:  A  Study  of  the  Literary  Forgeries 
of  James  Macpherson  and  Thomas  Chatterton  in  Relation  to  Eighteenth- 
Century  Ideas  of  History  and  Fiction  (FDU)  was  not  available  for  review  - 
though  some  of  its  earlier  manifestations  in  journal  essays  have  been  noted 
in  previous  issues  of  YWES  -  and  items  on  Scots  poets  of  the  period  are 
noticed  in  the  review  of  Volume  II  of  The  History  of  Scottish  Literature, 
1660-1800,  edited  by  Andrew  Hook,  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter. 
Elsewhere,  Burns  commands  exclusive  attention.  Steven  R.  McKenna  writes  a 
sound  journeyman  essay  on  ‘Spontaneity  and  the  Strategy  of  Transcendence  in 
Burns’s  Kilmarnock  Verse  Epistles’  ( SSL  78-90)  -  where  ‘transcendence’  refers 
to  an  earthbound  triumph  over  poverty,  disregard,  or  fate -and  G.  Ross  Roy, 
‘Henley  and  Henderson’  ( BurnsC  17-27),  reviews  the  achievements  and  failings 
of  the  two  men  responsible  for  the  centenary  edition  of  the  poems.  ‘Burns  and 
Heteroglossia’  ( ECent  3-27)  by  David  B.  Morris  is  one  of  two  more  uneven 
but  also  more  stimulating  essays  which  are  linked  by  their  concern  with  language 
(or  languages).  Morris’s  homage  to  Bakhtin  becomes  tedious  in  its  semi- 
apologetic  repetitions,  particularly  when  they  continue  long  after  a  reader  has 
granted  the  validity  of  his  attempt  to  apply  Bakhtin’s  dialogical  theory;  but 
the  attempt  itself  is  fruitful  when  it  detects  the  multiple  voices  and  language 
registers  which  make  up  the  fabric  of  some  of  Burns’s  most  famous  poems. 
Yang  De-You’s  illustrative  material  ‘On  Marshak’s  Russian  Translation  of 
Robert  Burns’  ( SSL  10-29)  is  compelling.  Even  when  Marshak  did  not 
omit  from  or  add  to  his  originals  with  cavalier  disregard,  the  man  responsible 
for  the  standard  Russian  translation  produced  versions  which  sound  very 
peculiar: 
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Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  Dear, 
And  the  rocks  melt  wi’  the  sun: 

I  will  love  thee  still,  my  Dear, 
While  the  sands  o’  life  shall  run. 


becomes: 


Until  seas  dry  up,  my  friend, 
Until  granite  collapses, 

Until  sand  stops, 

And  it,  like  life,  runs  forward. 


Yet  the  translation  is  also,  apparently,  ‘highly  readable,  expressive,  rhythmical 
...  and  very  Russian  sounding’.  Such  a  judgement  on  the  version  of  a  Scots 
poem  moderated  through  a  Russian  translator  and  thence  into  English  via  a 
Chinese  linguist  seems  to  bear  out  Michael  Alexander  ( THES  16  September 
1988)  on  translation  as  a  necessary  but  impossible  art:  it  is  certainly  a  reminder 
that  Burns  is  one  of  the  few  eighteenth-century  British  poets  of  truly 
international  consequence. 


3.  Drama 

Among  Garland’s  Satire  and  Sense  series,  John  Maurice  Evans’s  critical 
edition  of  An  Apology  for  the  Life  of  Mr  Colley  Cibber,  Comedian  includes 
an  introduction  in  which  Evans  charts  Cibber’s  career  and  the  controversies 
that  surrounded  it,  suggesting,  for  example,  that  Cibber  attracted  Pope’s 
particular  animus  ‘as  a  convenient  and  inclusive  surrogate  for  a  failed  king 
and  his  evil  minister’.  The  editorial  annotations  are  exhaustive,  but  oddly  laid 
out  on  facing  pages  to  the  text,  and  short  appendixes  contain  extracts  from 
writings  by  Cibber  and  his  contemporaries,  covering  events  referred  to  in  the 
main  narrative.  The  Apology  is  complemented  by  John  Whitley  Bruton’s  edition 
of  one  of  Cibber’s  most  popular  plays  -  The  Double  Gallant-  with  an 
introduction  in  which  Bruton  describes  the  process  by  which  the  text  was 
concocted  from  earlier  plays,  and  outlines  its  subsequent  stage  history.  Also 
in  the  series,  John  C.  Greene’s  two-volume  edition  of  The  Plays  of  James 
Thomson  supersedes  earlier  collections,  which  he  claims  are  all  based  on  corrupt 
texts.  In  his  substantia]  general  introduction  Greene  surveys  the  existing  criticism 
of  the  plays,  which  he  finds  scant  and  contradictory,  and  offers  his  own 
interesting  account  of  their  relation  to  the  formal  orthodoxies  of  neoclassicism, 
and  to  the  concerns  of  eighteenth-century  politics.  In  relation  to  the  latter,  he 
argues  that  the  plays  can  best  be  seen  as  dramatic  examinations  of  ‘the 
philosophy  of  political  activity’  rather  than  as  narrowly  sectional  Whig  polemics. 
He  also  provides  introductions  to  each  play,  outlining  the  circumstances  of  its 
composition  and  stage  history,  and  includes  a  useful  general  bibliography.  Other 
relevant  volumes  in  the  series  are  Jean  S.  Gottlieb’s  edition  of  Hugh  Kelly’s 
The  School  for  Wives,  with  an  introduction  which  concentrates  mainly  on  the 
play’s  reception,  Thomas  Joseph  Campbell’s  edition  of  Richard  Cumberland’s 
The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  prefaced  with  an  interesting  survey  of  the  tradition  of 
sentimental  drama,  and  equipped  with  an  extensive  bibliography,  and  Joseph 
J.  Latona’s  edition  of  Thomas  Holcroft’s  Seduction,  which  is  championed  as 
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‘a  long  neglected  major  play  by  the  late  eighteenth  century’s  leading  playwright’. 
Phyllis  T.  Dircks’s  collection  of  Two  Burlettas  of  Kane  O’Hara  includes  an 
introductory  discussion  of  the  burletta  form,  and  of  the  social  context  in  which 
Kane  O’Hara,  a  Dublin  aristocrat,  came  to  popularize  it.  The  volume  includes 
edited  texts  of  the  two  burlettas,  and  reproduces  the  music  for  them  in  facsimile. 
However  my  copy  does  not  contain  the  bibliography  promised  in  the  table  of 
contents.  Finally,  Ruth  McGugan’s  Nahum  Tate  and  the  Coriolanus  Tradition 
in  English  Drama  includes  discussion  of  eighteenth-century  performances  and 
adaptations  of  the  play.  It  is  reviewed  in  Chapter  12.  The  series  as  a  whole 
does  not  have  a  standardized  layout.  Clumsy  typesetting  or  ugly  reproduction 
of  typescript  is  a  besetting  problem  in  some  of  the  volumes  reviewed:  a  shame, 
when  the  texts  are  generally  well  edited,  and  are  worth  making  more  widely 
available  -  and  especially  when  they  have  been  printed  on  ‘acid  free,  250-year- 
life  paper’. 

In  Self-Conscious  Structures  C.  N.  Ramachandran  draws  attention  to  the 
large  number  of  plays  about  the  theatre  written  between  the  time  of  Buckingham 
and  Sheridan,  and  in  particular  surveys  the  development  of  the  rehearsal  play 
as  a  subgenre  of  drama  in  that  period.  His  study  centres  on  Fielding.  He  finds 
‘an  awkward  lacuna  in  Fielding  criticism’  in  relation  to  his  dramatic  output, 
and  accordingly  champions  it,  suggesting  that  his  plays  pick  up  on  the  tradition 
he  has  identified  and  develop  several  new  points  of  emphasis  within  it,  in 
particular,  transforming  the  figure  of  the  fictitious  dramatist  into  a  ‘qualified 
spokesman’  for  the  author.  In  the  last  part  of  the  book,  he  traces  a  movement 
away  from  contemporary  political  topics  in  later  eighteenth-century  drama, 
which  he  sees  as  being  accompanied  by  an  increasingly  exclusive  theatrical  self- 
consciousness.  His  study  culminates  with  brief  comments  on  Foote  and  Garrick, 
and  a  more  extended  survey  of  Sheridan.  I  have  not  seen  Our  Dramatic  Heritage: 
The  Eighteenth  Century,  edited  by  P.  G.  Hill  (AUP). 

Restoration  Comedy:  Crises  of  Desire  and  Identity,  by  Edward  Burns,  is 
reviewed  in  Chapter  12.  It  includes  discussion  of  Farquhar,  Centlivre,  and  Steele, 
seen  as  writers  of  ‘the  last  Restoration  Comedies’,  and  a  chapter  on  Newgate 
Pastorals  including  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  in  which  Burns  argues  that  Gay’s  plays 
continually  pose  the  question,  ‘What  kind  of  people  should  plays  be  about?’ 
Toni-Lynn  O’Shaughnessy  discusses  the  Opera  in  ‘A  Single  Capacity  in  The 
Beggar’s  Opera ’  ( ECS  21.212-27),  suggesting  that  the  influence  of  William 
Empson’s  reading  of  its  pervasive  ironies  has  prevented  critics  from  recognizing 
the  strands  of  non-ironic  representation  that  run  through  it.  George  Lillo  is 
discussed  in  several  articles.  In  ‘A  Cult  of  Dependence:  The  Social  Context 
of  The  London  Merchant ’  ( CompD  21.374-86)  Jones  DeRitter  presents  the 
play  as  an  ‘articulate  reply’  to  the  cult  of  independence  fostered  by  works  such 
as  The  Beggar’s  Opera-,  in  ‘Mastering  the  Self:  The  Ideological  Incorporation 
of  Desire  in  Lillo’s  The  London  Merchant ’  ( EiT  5.91-102)  Stephan  P.  Flores 
considers  its  representation  of  class  conflict  and  desire;  and  in  ‘Lillos  The 
London  Merchant :  Ein  Biirgerliches  Trauerspiel?’  ( GRM  36.267-88)  Hans- 
Ulrich  Mohr  discusses  its  genre.  More  generally,  Trudy  Drucker  contributes 
a  discussion  of  ‘Lillo’s  Liberated  Women’  to  RECTR  (l:ii.42-3).  Peter  Lewis 
(DUJ  49. 123-4)  finds  ‘Another  Source  of  The  What  D’Ye  Call  It ’  in  Dryden’s 
Marriage  a-la-Mode. 

Also  by  Peter  Lewis,  Fielding’s  Burlesque  Drama  (EdinU)  has  not  been 
available  for  review.  In  ‘Fielding  and  the  Licensing  Act’  ( HLQ  379-93) 
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Thomas  Lockwood  makes  the  intriguing  suggestion  that  the  conventional  view 
that  the  Act  drove  Fielding  from  the  theatre  is  the  ‘merest  fancy’,  and  claims 
that  it  is  ‘much  likelier  that  he  was  bargained  with  to  stop  writing’.  Jill  Campbell 
contributes  an  article  to  Nussbaum  and  Brown,  entitled  ‘  “When  Men  to  Women 
Turn  :  Gender  Reversals  in  Fielding’s  Plays’.  Her  survey  of  the  numerous  plays 
in  which  these  reversals  occur  leads  her  to  an  interesting  commentary  on  the 
problems  of  gender,  politics,  and  identity  which  they  raise.  On  particular  plays, 
Nancy  A.  Mace  discusses  ‘Fielding,  Theobald,  and  The  Tragedy  of  Tragedies' 
in  PQ  (457-72),  suggesting  that  Theobald  is  the  primary  object  of  satiric  attack 
in  the  play;  and  Albert  J.  Rivero  considers  ‘Fielding’s  Artistic  Accommodations 
in  The  Author’s  Farce ’  in  RECTR  (l:ii.  16-33).  This  last  journal  contains  a  good 
number  of  interesting  articles  on  the  eighteenth  century.  Among  these,  Richard 
H.  Dammers  discusses  ‘Female  Characterization  in  English  Platonic  Drama’ 
as  ‘A  Background  for  the  Eighteenth-Century  Tragedies  of  Nicholas  Rowe’ 
(l:ii. 34-41),  C.  R.  Kropf  surveys  the  career  of  ‘William  Popple:  Dramatist, 
Critic,  and  Diplomat’  (l.i.1-17),  Louis  D.  Mitchell  discusses  ‘Command 
Performances  during  the  Reign  of  George  II’  (l:i.  18-33),  Philip  K.  Jason 
considers  ‘The  Afterpiece:  Origins  and  Early  Development’  (l:i. 53-63),  and 
Arthur  Sherbo  identifies  ‘The  Original  of  Dr.  Last  in  Samuel  Foote’s  The  Devil 
upon  Two  Sticks’  (1  :ii .44) .  Elsewhere,  Anne  Parker  considers  the  place  of 
‘  “Absolute  Sense”  in  Sheridan’s  The  Rivals'  (5St/F27:iii.lO-19);  Elizabeth 
Petuchowski  looks  at  a  German  adaptation  of  The  School  for  Scandal  in  an 
article  under  the  title  ‘Typically  Hildesheimer’  in  Exile  and  Enlightenment: 
Studies  in  German  and  Comparative  Literature,  edited  by  Uwe  Faulhaber,  Jerry 
Glenn,  Edward  P.  Harris,  and  Hans-George  Richert;  Karen  J.  Harvey  and  Kevin 
B.  Pry  discuss  ‘John  O’Keeffe  as  an  Irish  Playwright  within  the  Theatrical, 
Social  and  Economic  Context  of  His  Time’  in  Eire  (i.  19-43);  Jonathan  Levy 
and  Martha  Mahard  offer  a  ‘Preliminary  Checklist  of  Early  Printed  Children’s 
Plays  in  English,  1780-1855’,  in  PAR  (1-97),  and  John  Russell  Stephens 
discusses  the  George  Colman  archive  in  ‘The  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Plays’ 
C N&Q  30-2). 

In  ‘Diderot,  Garrick,  and  the  Maturity  of  the  Artist’  ( BJECS  13-25)  Anthony 
Strugnell  discusses  the  actor’s  place  in  the  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comedien:  Michael 
Shortland’s  ‘Unnatural  Acts:  Art  and  Passion  on  the  Mid-Eighteenth-Century 
Stage’  (ThR  93-109)  makes  comparisons  between  the  Paradoxe  and 
contemporary  acting  practice.  In  ‘Garrick’s  Incidental  Lyrics:  Supplementing, 
Not  Supplanting  Shakespeare’  ( SECC  16.165-81)  Linda  R.  Payne  suggests  that 
the  lyrics  complement  Shakespeare’s  plays  in  performance,  and  contribute  to 
a  return  to  ‘authentic’  texts,  rather  than  continuing  the  earlier  theatrical  practice 
of  wholesale  rewriting,  while  in  ‘The  Source  of  Garrick’s  Romeo  and  Juliet 
Text’  (ELN2A\\v. 27-33)  Nancy  Copeland  suggests  that  Pope’s  edition  of  the 
text  was  used  in  performance.  ARS  reprints  Love  in  the  Suds,  William  Kenrick’s 
‘scurrilously  unbuttoned’  satiric  attack  on  the  actor.  THStud  (3-11)  includes 
an  essay  by  William  J.  Burling  on  ‘Theophilus  Cibber  and  the  Experimental 
Summer  Season  of  1723  at  Drury  Lane’;  RECTR  (i. 54-61)  contains  a  discussion 
by  Nancy  E.  Copeland  of  the  acting  styles  of  Ann  Crawford  and  Sarah  Siddons, 
under  the  title  ‘Simple  Art  and  Simple  Nature’;  and  77V (40:ii. 55-60)  includes 
a  note  by  Anthony  Amberg  on  ‘Moore’s  Gamester  on  the  London  Stage, 
1771-1871’.  Finally,  Michael  R.  Booth  surveys  ‘Art  and  the  Classical  Actor: 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  the  English  Stage’  in  AUMLA  (66.260-71),  and 
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Michael  S.  Wilson  discusses  the  relation  between  historical  drama  and  painting 
in  ‘Ut  Pictura  Tragoedia :  An  Extrinsic  Approach  to  British  Neoclassic  and 
Romantic  Theatre’  in  ThR  (201-20).  I  have  not  seen  A  Biographical  Dictionary 
of  Actors,  Actresses,  Musicians,  Dancers,  Managers  and  Other  Stage  Personnel 
in  London,  1660-1800,  edited  by  Philip  A.  Highfill,  Kalman  A.  Burnim,  and 
Edward  A.  Langhans  (SIU),  Volumes  XI  and  XII  of  which  appeared  this  year. 


4.  Prose 

In  Purity  and  Defilement  in  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels’  Charles  H.  Hinnant  offers 
‘a  perspective  that  is  perhaps  best  described  as  anthropological’  in  an  attempt 
to  provide  ‘an  alternative  to  the  classic  polarities  of  Swift  criticism’.  His 
approach  has  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  work  of  Norman  O.  Brown,  and 
by  the  comparative  investigations  of  Mary  Douglas  into  the  cultural 
demarcations  of  purity  and  pollution  in  human  societies.  He  owes  to  the  latter 
the  informing  thesis  of  the  book -the  suggestion  that  ‘the  impure  is  what 
escapes  categories  or  threatens  their  existence;  the  unclean  is  the  anomalous, 
the  ambiguous  or  the  monstrous’;  and  he  develops  this  idea  by  arguing  that 
‘impurity  is  best  understood  in  Gulliver’s  Travels,  not  in  a  contemporary 
psychological  or  hygienic  sense,  but  rather  in  relation  to  rational  norms  and 
categories’,  which  are  violated  and  defiled  in  each  of  the  societies  visited  by 
Gulliver.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Fourth  Voyage  affords  much  material  to 
support  this  thesis.  In  relation  to  the  other  Voyages,  Hinnant’s  argument 
sometimes  shows  signs  of  strain.  Overall,  however,  this  is  an  intelligent  and 
suggestive  essay -albeit  one  that  is  over-priced  at  £25. 

An  MCV  volume  on  Jonathan  Swift  includes  an  editorial  introduction  by 
Harold  Bloom,  comparing  ‘the  terrible  greatness  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub'  with 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  ‘the  later  and  lesser  work’,  and  provides  extracts  from  critical 
books  and  articles  from  1958  to  1978.  I  have  not  seen  its  companion,  Bloom’s 
Jonathan  Swift’s  ‘Gulliver’s  Travels’  (ChelseaH,  1986)  or  The  Structure  of 
Texts,  edited  by  Udo  Fries  (Narr),  which  contains  an  essay  by  Jean-Paul  Forster 
entitled  ‘Swift:  The  Satirical  Use  of  Framing  Fictions’. 

Swift’s  detailed  knowledge  of  travel  literature  and  of  his  reader’s  expectations 
of  such  literature  informs  Dirk  Passmann’s  analysis  of  authorial  intention  in 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  ‘Full  of  Improbable  Lies’.  While  delving  into  the  source 
of  many  specific  allusions,  Passman’s  wider  theme  is  that  the  travelogue  both 
bestowed  a  spurious  credibility  (which  could  not,  however,  be  maintained  in 
Books  3  and  4)  and  provided  a  set  of  conventions  to  be  parodied:  the  ambivalent 
use  of  the  mode  deepened  Swift’s  satire.  Some  statements  in  Gulliver’s  Travels 
were  not,  given  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that  time,  quite  so  preposterous  as 
they  seemed  to  later  generations,  while  many  features  today  regarded  primarily 
as  expressions  of  Swift’s  temperament  were  in  reality  a  satire  upon  the  literary 
weaknesses  of  contemporary  travel  literature.  [E.A.M.] 

SStud  contains  the  first  part  of  a  survey  of  ‘The  Holdings  of  the  Ehrenpreis 
Center’  for  Swift  Studies  at  the  University  of  Munster,  by  Hermann  J.  Real 
and  Helgard  Stover-Leidig  (2-11),  and  ‘A  Supplemental  Bibliography  of  Swift 
Studies,  1965-1980’,  by  Real,  Heinz  J.  Vienken,  and  Richard  Rodino  (77-96). 
Among  the  articles  in  the  rest  of  the  journal,  Bryan  Coleborne  (12-24)  discusses 
the  role  played  by  John  Browne  in  the  development  of  ‘The  Dublin  Grub  Street’; 
J.  A.  Downie  (25-32)  reinforces  his  previously  published  claim  that  the 
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polemical  strategy  adopted  in  Swift’s  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions 
between  the  Nobles  and  the  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome  ‘is  that  of  parallel 
history’,  rather  than  satire;  A.  C.  Elias  (35-56)  discusses  the  contents  of  a 
manuscript  book  of  Constantia  Grierson’s  in  the  light  of  a  reference  to  her 
in  a  letter  from  Swift  to  Pope;  Heinz-Joachim  Miillenbrock  (57-66)  examines 
‘the  rhetorical  structure  of  Swift’s  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies’ ,  and  traces  the 
influences  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian  in  it;  and  Dirk  F.  Passmann  (67-76)  offers 
‘a  revised  focus’  on  Swift’s  supposedly  utopian  account  of  the  original 
constitution  of  Lilliput,  in  Chapter  6  of  ‘A  Voyage  to  Lilliput’,  suggesting  that 
the  institutions  represented  are  ‘  “dystopian”  at  best’.  In  DUJ (48.247-8)  David 
Berman  assesses  ‘Gulliver’s  Dilemma’  at  the  end  of  the  Travels-,  in  Expl 
(46. i. 8-1 1)  Gene  Washington  comments  on  the  significance  of  right-handedness 
in  the  book. 

Real  and  Vienken  contribute  a  survey  entitled  ‘Psychoanalytic  Criticism  of 
Swift:  The  History  of  a  Failure’  to  the  first  issue  of  Eighteenth-Century  Ireland 
( ECI 127-41).  The  journal  also  includes  interesting  articles  by  Seamus  Deane 
on  ‘Swift  and  the  Anglo-Irish  Intellect’  (9-22);  by  Kenneth  Craven  on  ‘A  Tale 
of  a  Tub  and  the  1697  Dublin  Controversy’,  involving  the  clash  between  John 
Toland  and  Peter  Browne  in  that  year  (97-110);  by  A.  C.  Elias  on  ‘Lord  Orrery’s 
Copy  of  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Swift’  (111  - 125);  and  by  Frank 
LI.  Harrison  on  ‘Music,  Poetry  and  Polity  in  the  Age  of  Swift’  (37-64).  SECC 
(16)  includes  two  articles  on  Swift.  In  ‘Swift’s  Directions  to  Servants  and  the 
Reader  as  Eavesdropper’  (107-23)  Janice  Thaddeus  attempts  to  remedy  the 
relative  neglect  of  the  Directions  by  supplying  information  on  the  position  of 
servants  in  the  eighteenth  century,  on  Swift’s  attitudes  to  natural  subordination, 
and  on  the  literary  background  to  the  work.  In  ‘Richard  Bentley  and  John 
Dunton:  Brothers  under  the  Skin’  (125-38)  Robert  Adams  Day  suggests  that 
Swift  uses  the  portraits  of  these  two  figures  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  to  illustrate 
the  twin  dangers  of  ‘Pertness  and  Pedantry’  among  writers  in  the  new  print 
culture  of  the  period.  His  argument  is  marred  by  some  irritating  jargon.  In 
SP  (494-506)  R.  W.  Burrow  considers  ‘Swift  and  Plato’s  Political  Philosophy’, 
starting  from  the  apparently  conflicting  endorsements  of  ‘curiosity’  and 
‘credulity’  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  Book  4  of  Gulliver’s  Travels.  In  EA  (301-12) 
Dirk  F.  Passmann  discusses  ‘William  Symson,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  and 
“Curllicism”  at  Its  Best’,  noting  the  popularity  of  travel  literature  in  the  period, 
Edmund  Curl’s  ruthless  publishing  techniques,  and  the  name  of  the  ship’s 
captain  in  the  book.  AN&Q  (24:ix/x.  136-40,  140-2)  includes  a  debate  between 
Real  and  Vienken,  and  Maurice  J.  O’Sullivan,  on  the  significance  of  Swift’s 
decision  to  name  another  of  its  characters  Pedro  De  Mendez.  Swift’s  use  of 
travel  literature  in  the  Travels  is  also  examined  in  A.  H.  Mackinnon’s  ‘The 
Augustan  Intellectual  and  Ignoble  Savage:  Houyhnhym  versus  Hottentot’,  in 
Essays  on  English  and  American  Literature  and  a  Sheaf  of  Poems,  edited  by 
J.  Bakker  et  al .;  while  in  ES  (433-44)  J.  A.  Richardson  writes  on  the  Bickerstaff 
Papers,  under  the  title  ‘Swift:  Personal  Satire,  Reputation  and  the  Reader’. 
Kenneth  Craven  includes  Swift  in  his  broad  comparative  discussion  of  ‘Official 
Satire  under  William  III,  Catherine  II  and  Stalin’  (ALitASH i/ii. 39-52),  while 
Andreas  Mielke  discusses  the  satirist’s  treatment  of  human  nature  in  ‘Wieland 
contra  Swift  und  Rousseau -und  Wezel’  ( CollG  15-37).  In  a  previously 
overlooked  article  in  BSSA  (7.115-25)  L.  Gallet  considers  ‘L’Art  et  l’artifice 
dans  A  Proposal  for  Correcting,  Improving  and  Ascertaining  the  English 
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Tongue' ,  and  in  SMS  (33-41)  Sverker  Brorstrom  writes  about  ‘Adverbial 
Intensifiers  in  Swift’s  Journal  to  Stella' ,  taking  the  work  as  ‘a  gold-mine  for 
the  study  of  colloquial  English  round  about  1700’.  JIL  (i.3-32)  includes  an 
essay  by  Bricriu  Dolan  entitled  ‘Tom  the  Punman’,  which  covers  the  relationship 
between  Swift  and  Thomas  Sheridan,  and  the  journal  prints  Sheridan’s  poems 
with  notes  by  Robert  Hogan  (i. 33-60,  ii.  19-47,  iii. 25-39).  Volume  I  of  Literary 
Interrelations:  Ireland,  England  and  the  World,  edited  by  Wolfgang  Zach  and 
Heinz  Kosok  contains  an  essay  by  Andrew  Carpenter  entitled  ‘Irish  and  Anglo- 
Irish  Scholars  in  the  Time  of  Swift:  The  Case  of  Anthony  Raymond’. 

Clarendon  has  issued  an  edition  of  The  Tatler,  prepared  by  Donald  F.  Bond 
on  the  same  basis  as  his  earlier  edition  of  The  Spectator.  In  his  introduction 
Bond  surveys  the  contributions  of  Steele  and  Addison  to  the  development  of 
the  journal,  and  its  transformation  into  a  periodical  proper.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  volume  is  supplied  with  full  and  useful  notes,  and  is  very  well 
indexed.  In  ELN (25 :i. 46-50)  Robert  W.  Lovett  suggests  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  ‘Sir  Richard  Steele’s  “Frequent  Conversations”  with  Alexander  Selkirk’ 
ever  took  place,  despite  the  account  of  them  in  The  Englishman-,  John  Lough 
considers  Addison  and  James  Hume  in  his  discussion  of  ‘Two  More  British 
Travellers  in  the  France  of  Louis  XIV’  in  SCen  (l:ii.  159-75);  and  Werner 
Bronnimann  contributes  an  article  entitled  ‘Addison  as  Semiotician:  The 
Threefold  Structure  of  Spectator  28'  to  The  Structure  of  Texts,  edited  by  Udo 
Fries  (Narr). 

In  JNPH  (i. 2-9)  J.  E.  Evans  discusses  Defoe’s  comments  on  contemporary 
periodicals,  under  the  title  ‘Mr  Review  on  the  “Glorious”  Tatler  and  the 
“Inimitable”  Spectator' .  In  Defoe  and  the  Defense  of  Commerce  Thomas  Keith 
Meier  offers  a  straightforward  but  useful  short  survey  of  the  writer’s  journalistic 
writings  on  the  subject.  The  most  interesting  discussions  in  the  study  come  in 
the  section  on  the  Tour,  which  is  considered  as  ‘a  Paean  of  Business’.  In  ‘The 
Thread  of  Language  and  the  Web  of  Dominion:  Mandeville  to  Rousseau  and 
Back’  (ECS  21.169-91)  E.  J.  Hundert  suggests  that  Mandeville  constructs  ‘one 
of  the  earliest  anti-Adamic  and  evolutionary  sketches  of  the  development  of 
language’  in  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  in  support  of  his  presentation  of  rhetoric 
as  ‘an  agent  of  dominion’  in  society.  Lawrence  E.  Klein  discusses  ‘Berkeley, 
Shaftesbury,  and  the  Meaning  of  Politeness’  in  SECC  (16.57-68),  suggesting 
that  Berkeley’s  Alciphron,  in  particular,  contains  a  critical  redefinition  of 
Shaftesbury’s  ideas  on  the  topic.  In  ECent  (217-34)  D.  J.  Womersley  writes 
on  ‘Lord  Bolingbroke  and  Eighteenth  Century  Historiography’,  claiming  that, 
despite  his  failings,  Bolingbroke  was  ‘an  original  and  significant  thinker’  in 
his  field:  in  ECS  (20.445-71)  Philip  Hicks  discusses  ‘Bolingbroke,  Clarendon, 
and  the  Role  of  the  Classical  Historian’.  An  essay  by  J.  J.  Peereboom  entitled 
‘Hervey  and  the  Facts  as  He  Saw  Them’  covers  John  Hervey’s  Memoirs  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.  It  appears  in  DQR  (16.326-40),  and  in  One  Hundred 
Years  of  English  Studies  in  Dutch  Universities,  edited  by  G.  H.  V.  Bunt,  E. 
S.  Kooper,  J.  L.  Mackenzie,  and  D.  R.  M.  Wilkinson  (Rodopi). 

The  Wesleyan  Edition  of  Fielding’s  ‘The  True  Patriot’  and  Related  Writings, 
edited  by  W.  B.  Coley,  includes  the  texts  of  three  pamphlets  relating  to  the 
Forty-five  -  A  Serious  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  The  History  of 
the  Present  Rebellion,  and  A  Dialogue  between  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pretender  -  as  well  as  those  parts  of  the  journal  which  can  be  attributed  to 
Fielding  himself.  In  his  introduction  to  the  volume,  the  editor  suggests  that 
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‘the  pattern  of  a  paper  preceded  by  a  cluster  of  pamphlets  is  typical  of  Fielding’s 
activity  in  the  field  of  political  journalism.  He  provides  a  lucid  survey  of  the 
political  and  material  circumstances  surrounding  the  production  of  each  piece 
included  in  the  edition,  and  a  useful  contribution  to  the  ever-vexed  discussion 
of  the  nature  of  the  author’s  political  loyalties  in  the  period.  As  has  been  the 
case  throughout  the  Wesleyan  enterprise,  the  texts  in  this  volume  are  impressively 
well  edited,  and  the  whole  is  supplied  with  copious  and  enormously  informative 
notes,  and  appendixes  which  include  reprints  of  a  substantial  amount  of  material 
of  doubtful  authorship  from  the  journal.  In  JNPH  ( 2:i.2-9)  Bertrand  Golgar 
discusses  ‘Fielding’s  Periodicals  and  the  Idea  of  Literary  Fame’,  while  T.  F. 
Lockwood  (iii.2-1 1)  outlines  the  writer’s  involvement  in  the  production  of  a 
short-lived  journal,  under  the  title  ‘Henry  Fielding  and  the  History  of  Our  Own 
Times’ .  I  have  not  seen  London  Newspapers  in  the  Age  of  Walpole,  by  Michael 
Harris  (FDU/AUP).  E.  A.  Reitan’s  selection  of  The  Best  of  the  ‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine’,  1731-1754  includes  short  extracts  from  the  journal,  arranged 
thematically,  and  often  internally  abridged.  In  his  introduction,  Reitan  discusses 
the  form  of  the  magazine,  its  historical  importance  and  the  changes  it  underwent 
in  Edward  Cave’s  long  period  of  editorship.  Reitan  also  considers  the  magazine 
in  ‘Popular  Cartography  and  British  Imperialism:  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
1739-63’  in  JNPH  (2:iii.2-13).  In  Lib  Charles  A.  Knight  discusses  ‘Bibliography 
and  the  Shape  of  the  Literary  Periodical  in  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century’ 
(8.232-48),  and  Barbara  Laning  Fitzpatrick  describes  ‘The Literary  Transactions 
of  Europe ’  as  ‘An  Unrecorded  Continuation  of  the  St.  James’s  Magazine ’ 
(23-31).  In  ECLife  Marie  Peters  surveys  ‘History  and  Political  Propaganda 
in  Mid-Eighteenth-Century  England’,  looking  particularly  at  essays  in  The 
Monitor  and  The  North  Briton  (i. 66-79),  and  Gerald  Seaman  writes  more 
generally  on  ‘Coverage  of  Music  and  the  Performing  Arts  in  Eighteenth-Century 
Periodicals’  (i.  127-38). 

In  ‘Reconstruction,  Not  Deconstruction:  Recent  Approaches  to  Augustan 
Prose’  (PSt  18-26)  J.  A.  Downie  calls  for  ‘a  bold  return  to  the  pursuit  of 
historical  knowledge  -  not  necessarily  for  its  own  sake,  but  as  a  means  to  an 
end’.  Unfortunately,  he  does  not  rise  fully  to  the  challenge  of  the  most  interesting 
current  work  on  the  relation  between  history  and  textuality.  Meanwhile  in  the 
introduction  to  The  Literature  of  Controversy:  Polemical  Strategy  from  Milton 
to  Junius  (a  reprint  of  a  special  issue  of  PSt  (9:ii))  Thomas  N.  Corns  writes 
that  he  cannot  offer  a  ‘manifesto’  for  the  volume  as  a  whole.  None  the  less 
he  suggests  that  most  of  the  essays  included  ‘do  attempt  to  define  the  polemical 
objectives  of  the  text  concerned  in  terms  of  political  intention’,  albeit  with  a 
more  complex  sense  of  intentionality  than  earlier  literary  criticism  might  have 
employed.  His  claim  is  borne  out  in  the  eighteenth-century  essays  included. 
J.  A.  Downie  writes  on  Defoe’s  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,  arguing 
that  although  the  author’s  ‘speaker’  is  not  ‘unmasked’,  ‘the  ironic  pointers  are 
there  to  be  seen’;  Margarette  Smith  suggests  that  a  proper  understanding  of 
historical  context  will  allow  readers  to  ‘appreciate  the  emotional  force’  of  Swift’s 
Drapier’s  Letters-,  and  David  W.  Lindsay  offers  a  largely  historical  account 
of  ‘Junius  and  the  Grafton  Administration’.  In  N&Q  (348-52)  Francesco 
Cordasco  asks  whether  ‘The  Vellum  Junius’  belonged  to  Junius  himself.  Jeremy 
Black  presents  ‘Two  More  Chesterfield  Letters’  in  Scriblerian  (19:ii. 121-3), 
while  ARS  has  issued  a  double  volume  containing  The  Cornutor  of  Seventy- 
Five,  by  William  Douglas,  described  in  the  introduction  by  R.  A.  Day  as  ‘one 
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of  the  most  repellent  characters  in  the  annals  of  eighteenth  century  medicine’, 
and  a  reply,  probably  by  Smollett,  entitled  Don  Ricardo  Honeywater  Vindicated. 

Donald  Greene  and  John  A.  Vance  have  produced  a  well-organized  and  useful 
Bibliography  of  Johnsonian  Studies,  1970-1985,  in  the  ELS  Monograph  Series. 
Entries  include  expected  publications  up  to  1987. 

In  The  Early  Career  of  Samuel  Johnson  Thomas  Kaminski  re-ploughs  what 
might  seem  to  be  an  already  well-ploughed  furrow,  in  ‘an  attempt  to  subject 
all  of  the  available  evidence  pertaining  to  Johnson’s  early  career  to  rigorous 
and  consistent  analysis  and  to  develop  contexts  that  allow  scattered  facts  and 
cryptic  references  to  be  interpreted’.  He  concentrates  on  Johnson’s  career  as 
an  author,  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  London  to  the  start  of  his  work  on 
the  Dictionary,  and  manages  to  fill  in  large  numbers  of  gaps  in  the  known 
circumstantial  details  of  the  young  writer’s  behaviour,  and  in  some  cases  to 
challenge  or  overturn  previously  orthodox  interpretations  of  it.  He  is  particularly 
interesting  on  the  myths  of  poverty  which  surround  accounts  of  Johnson’s 
relations  with  Savage,  and  on  the  apparently  uncharacteristic  attacks  on  the 
government  which  appear  in  his  political  writings  at  this  period;  and  he  makes 
some  useful  critical  comments  on  the  accounts  in  the  Gentleman ’s  Magazine 
of  Parliamentary  Debates,  in  which  he  sees  Johnson’s  recomposition  and 
invention  of  speeches  as  a  development  of  traditional  rhetorical  art  rather  than 
as  a  spurious  attempt  at  accurate  reporting. 

At  the  outset  of  Printing  Technology,  Letters  and  Samuel  Johnson  Alvin 
Kernan  announces  that  the  book  will  be  a  ‘historical  study  of  the  technology- 
culture  question,  specifically  as  it  is  worked  out  in  one  area  of  culture,  literature, 
which  is  usually  considered  exempt  from  social  and  technological  pressures, 
at  a  time,  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  when  Europe  was  changing  from  an  oral- 
scribal  to  a  print  culture’.  Within  this  framework  he  examines  the  changing 
constructions  of  literature,  authorship,  and  readership  that  are  apparent  in 
Johnson’s  writing  practices,  in  his  printed  oeuvre,  and  in  the  texts  generated 
around  him,  particularly  by  Boswell.  The  book  is  a  mixed  success.  At  its  best 
it  combines  a  display  of  sophisticated  textual  analysis  with  a  complex  sense 
of  the  cultural,  institutional,  and  historical  pressures  of  technological  change 
on  literary  production.  However  it  relies  too  uncritically  on  the  analyses  of 
the  nature  of  print  culture  developed  by  Marshall  McLuhan  and  Walter  J.  Ong, 
it  is  sometimes  ponderously  written,  and  its  commentary  on  incidents  such  as 
Johnson’s  meetings  with  George  III  in  the  King’s  Library  can  seem  to  be  merely 
over-elaborated  rather  than  properly  provocative.  None  the  less,  many  parts 
of  the  book  are  interestingly  argued  and  stimulating,  and  it  provides  a  welcome 
change  from  the  run  of  traditionalist  criticism  of  Johnson. 

In  the  introduction  to  Dr  Johnson:  Interviews  and  Recollections  Norman 
Page  suggests  that  Johnson’s  talk  was  his  ‘main  claim  to  greatness’,  but  insists 
that  any  account  of  it  ‘must  be  approached  with  some  degree  of  scepticism’ 
as  to  its  accuracy.  In  this  context  he  presents  his  selection  of  extracts  from  the 
observations  and  memoirs  of  Boswell’s  ‘competitors’  in  biography  as  an  essential 
supplement  to  the  Boswellian  view  of  the  great  man.  The  extracts  themselves 
are  short,  well  chosen,  helpfully  annotated,  and  intelligently  arranged,  but  the 
book  is  surprisingly  expensive.  Harold  Bloom’s  MCV  volume  on  Dr  Samuel 
Johnson  and  James  Boswell  includes  reprinted  pieces  dating  from  1941-83  and 
three  interesting  new  essays,  by  Laura  Quinney  on  ‘Johnson  in  Mourning’, 
Robert  J.  Griffin  on  ‘Reflection  as  Criterion  in  The  Lives  of  the  Poets',  and 
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Gordon  Turnbull  on  ‘The  Politics  of  Biography  in  The  Tour  to  the  Hebrides'. 
I  have  not  seen  Essays  on  Dr  Samuel  Johnson,  edited  by  T.  R.  Sharma  (Shalabh, 
1986),  which  contains  new  critical  essays  by  Indian  scholars  on  a 
wide  range  of  Johnson’s  works,  Fresh  Reflections  on  Samuel  Johnson:  Essays 
in  Criticism,  edited  by  Prem  Nath  (Whitston),  or  Domestick  Privacies:  Samuel 
Johnson  and  the  Art  of  Biography,  edited  by  David  Wheeler  (UKen). 

A  new  scholarly  annual,  The  Age  of  Johnson  ( AgeJ)  announces  itself  as  the 
first  new  journal  of  eighteenth-century  British  studies  to  be  founded  in  twenty 
years.  The  editors  suggest  that  they  will  interpret  the  journal’s  title  generously, 
and  will  consider  essays  on  eighteenth-  and  early  nineteenth-century  topics  in 
various  disciplines,  including  pieces  which  may  be  too  long  to  find  a  publication 
outlet  elsewhere.  The  first  issue  contains  good  evidence  of  this  breadth  of 
approach.  Among  the  pieces  on  Johnson,  Lawrence  Lipking  asks  ‘What  Was 
It  Like  to  Be  Johnson?’  (35-57),  and  offers  some  rather  bland  conclusions; 
Kevin  L.  Cope  suggests  in  ‘Rational  Hope,  Rational  Benevolence,  and  Ethical 
Accounting’  (181-213)  that  Johnson  and  Swift  ‘coincide  in  the  economic  mode 
of  their  ethical  thinking’;  Isobel  Grundy  looks  at  ‘Samuel  Johnson  as  a  Patron 
of  Women’  (59-77),  and  describes  his  attempts  to  offer  non-intrusive  support 
in  a  number  of  instances;  and  Annette  Wheeler  Cafarelli  surveys  ‘Johnson’s 
Lives  of  the  Poets  and  the  Romantic  Canon’  (403-35),  with  the  suggestion  that 
‘the  influence  of  the  Lives  as  a  narrative  sequence  has  remained  virtually 
unexplored’  in  relation  to  Romantic  critical  and  biographical  writing.  Morris 
R.  Brownell  examines  the  relation  between  ‘Johnson  and  Mauritius  Lowe’ 
(111  -26)  in  the  light  of  the  former’s  supposed  lack  of  interest  in  the  fine  arts; 
and  Irma  S.  Lustig  offers  some  ‘Facts  and  Deductions’  in  surveying  ‘The 
Curious  History  of  Reynolds’s  First  Portrait  of  Johnson’  (161-80),  after  its 
restoration  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Catherine  N.  Parke’s  ‘Rasselas 
and  the  Conversation  of  History’  (79-109)  is  interestingly  counterparted  by 
a  more  general  essay  by  Lennard  J.  Davis  on  ‘Conversation  and  Dialogue’, 
mainly  as  the  two  are  constructed  in  the  novel  (347-73).  Articles  on  a  range 
of  other  topics  including  aesthetics,  the  novel,  and  the  position  of  contemporary 
women  writers  are  noted  in  appropriate  sections  of  this  chapter. 

Elsewhere  in  the  journals,  several  critics  discuss  particular  images  and 
rhetorical  figures  in  Johnson’s  prose.  In  ‘Johnson  and  the  Analogy  of  Judicial 
Authority’  ( ECent  47-61)  Verlyn  Klinkenborg  considers  the  writer’s 
representation  of  the  literary  critic  as  a  judge;  in  ‘Samuel  Johnson  and  the  Ocean 
of  Life:  Variations  on  a  Commonplace’  ( PLL  305-17)  Keith  Stewart  examines 
his  deployment  of  the  common  metaphor  of  life  as  a  voyage;  in  PQ  (391-409) 
Martin  Maner  describes  the  relation  between  ‘The  Probable  and  the  Marvellous 
in  Johnson’s  Life  of  Milton' ,  identifying  ambivalences  and  contradictions  in 
the  work  which  threaten  to  subvert  its  apparently  magisterial  pronouncements 
on  its  subject;  and  Kevin  L.  Cope’s  ‘Rational  Hope,  Rational  Benevolence  and 
Johnson’s  Economy  of  Happiness’  ( ECLife  10:iii.  104—21)  makes  good  use  of 
the  related  terminologies  of  moral  and  economic  debate  in  Johnson’s  work. 
Meanwhile,  in  Nussbaum  and  Brown,  Frederic  Bogel  considers  ‘Johnson  and 
the  Role  of  Authority’.  His  interesting  deconstructive  analysis  covers  ‘the 
psychological,  the  rhetorical,  and  the  institutional’  aspects  of  the  concept,  and 
the  relation  between  literary  authority,  tradition,  plagiarism,  and  ‘ghost  writing’. 
Essays  on  Johnson  in  Carter  and  Pittock,  Rossi,  and  Bynum,  Porter,  and 
Shepherd,  are  noted  in  the  General  section  of  this  chapter. 
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David  Fleeman  writes  briefly  on  ‘Johnson’s  Dictionary  (1755)’  in  Trivium 
(83-8),  while  Elizabeth  Hedrick  discusses  the  relation  between  ‘Locke’s  Theory 
of  Language  and  Johnson’s  Dictionary'  in  ECS  (20.422-44).  In  ‘Crosscurrents 
in  Literary  Criticism,  1750-1790’  ( SCRev  i. 24-42)  David  Wheeler  compares 
Johnson’s  critical  views  on  poetry  with  those  of  Thomas  Warton:  in  ‘Johnson 
on  the  Metaphysicals’  ( ECLife  10:iii.  186-203)  Donald  S.  Taylor  considers  the 
effects  of  his  hostility  to  these  poets.  John  P.  Sisk’s  ‘Doctor  Johnson  Kicks 
a  Stone’  (P&L  10.65-75)  involves  discussion  of  the  writer’s  attitude  to 
philosophy;  R.  D.  Stock’s  ‘Johnson  Ecclesiastes’  ( C&L  34:iv.  15-24)  examines 
his  religious  beliefs;  and  James  L.  Battersby’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson’s  Enthusiasm 
for  History’  (Rev  8.157-88)  surveys  this  enthusiasm  in  a  substantial  review- 
article.  James  Engell  writes  biographically  about  ‘Johnson  Inhibited’  in  HLB 
(33.292-303),  while  Morris  R.  Brownell  examines  the  ‘Genesis  of  a  Satirical 
Engraving’  of  the  writer  in  an  article  entitled  ‘  “Dr.  Johnson’s  Ghost”  ’  in  HLQ 
(3.39-57).  In  ‘John  Bell’s  Poets  of  Great  Britain-.  The  “Little  Trifling  Edition” 
Revisited’  ( MP  85.128-52)  Thomas  F.  Bonnell  tries  to  redeem  the  reputation 
of  the  volume  from  the  disparagements  of  it  in  Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets 
and  in  Boswell’s  Life-,  in  ‘  “The  Great  Object  of  Remark”  ’  (in  Bakker  et  al.) 
Peter  Jan  De  Voogd  discusses  Johnson  and  Sterne;  and  in  ‘Cornelia  Knight’s 
Dinarbas :  A  Sequel  to  Rasselas’  ( PQ  65.433-46)  Robert  W.  Uphaus  considers 
the  relation  between  the  two  books  and  the  reception  of  each.  Finally,  William 
R.  Siebenschuh  assesses  ‘Samuel  Johnson’s  Special  Appeal  in  the  Seventies  and 
Eighties’  in  CEA  (49.ii/iv.50-9). 

The  Yale  Research  Edition  of  the  Private  Papers  of  James  Boswell  continues 
to  make  stately  progress.  Volume  IV  of  the  Correspondence,  appearing  a  decade 
after  Volume  III,  includes  letters  between  Boswell  and  Garrick,  Burke,  and 
Edmond  Malone.  As  in  earlier  volumes,  the  editors  here  announce  that  the  very 
full  annotation  provided  is  ‘turned  out  from  the  text  and  is  intended  to  relate  the 
documents  to  the  various  areas  of  scholarship  which  they  are  capable  of  illumi¬ 
nating’.  In  their  introductory  commentaries  they  can  only  point  to  ‘a  few 
incidental  revelations’  in  the  correspondence  with  Garrick.  The  letters  to  and  from 
Malone  are  more  rewarding,  showing  the  relative  importance  of  each  in  making 
editorial  changes  to  the  Tour  and  to  the  Life  of  Johnson.  The  most  interesting 
correspondence,  however,  is  that  with  Burke.  As  the  editors  suggest,  this  reveals 
a  considerable  amount  about  Boswell’s  failure  to  understand  the  figure  he 
idolized  but  ultimately  offended,  and  suggests  clearly  why  the  portrait  of  Burke 
in  the  Life  of  Johnson  stands  out  as  ‘its  most  notorious  failure’.  I  have  not  seen 
Boswell:  The  English  Experiment,  1785-1789,  edited  by  Irma  S.  Lustig  and 
Frederick  A.  Pottle  (Heinemann),  Frank  Brady’s  Mickle,  Boswell,  Garrick  and 
the  Siege  of  Marseilles  (Shoe  String),  or  Harold  Bloom’s  MCI  James  Boswell’s 
‘Life  of  Samuel  Johnson’  (ChelseaH,  1986).  J.  F.  Smith  discusses  Boswell’s 
attempts  at  self-definition  in  ‘Boswell  in  Search  of  Boswell’  ( POMPA  (1986)  188— 
96),  Diane  J.  Ducharme  surveys  his  family  in  ‘The  Rest  of  the  Boswells’  (YULG 
62:i/ii.4 1 —55),  and  Jean  Vivies  describes  his  trip  to  Corsica  in  ‘L’Angleterre  et  la 
Corse’  (in  L’Angleterre  et  le  monde  Mediterranean,  edited  by  N.-J.  Rigaud). 

James  L.  Clifford’s  definitive  biography  of  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  (Mrs  Thrale) 
is  reissued  with  additions  to  the  appendixes,  an  extended  bibliography,  and  a 
new  introduction  by  Margaret  Anne  Doody,  which  draws  attention  to  the  quality 
of  Mrs  Thrale’s  literary  work -a  topic  not  in  the  purview  of  her  original 
biographer. 
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Edward  Gibbon:  A  Reference  Guide,  by  Patricia  B.  Craddock  and  Margaret 
Craddock  Huff,  ‘attempts  to  include  every  book  and  article  dealing  with  Edward 
Gibbon  or  his  works  and  published  between  1761  .  .  .  and  1985’.  Coverage 
also  includes  shorter  references,  reviews,  and  editorial  commentaries.  Entries 
are  arranged  chronologically  and  annotated  fully  and  helpfully,  with  a  particular 
concern  to  summarize  rare  and  otherwise  inaccessible  items;  and  the  volume 
is  supplied  with  good  indexes  of  ‘Authors  and  Other  Sources’,  and  of  ‘Topics 
and  Allusions’. 

In  Gibbon ’s  Solitude  W.  B.  Carnochan  examines  the  apparently  impenetrable 
‘inward  world’  of  the  historian,  suggesting  that  Gibbon’s  pervasive  sense  of 
‘solitude’  informs  much  of  his  conduct,  and  that  it  is  textualized  and  to  some 
extent  compensated  for  throughout  his  written  work.  Carnochan  moves  fluently 
and  subtly  between  biographical  narrative  and  textual  analysis  in  his  search 
to  establish  the  symbolic  oppositions  which  construct  and  project  the  ‘inward 
world’  he  describes.  He  concentrates  on  Decline  and  Fall,  the  apparently 
overcontrolled  Autobiography,  which  he  examines  in  its  drafts  rather  than  in 
the  posthumously  edited  version  most  widely  known  today,  and  the  occasionally 
self-revelatory  comments  in  private  letters.  Carnochan’s  highly  intelligent  and 
suggestive  readings  throw  fascinating  light  on  Gibbon’s  literary  personality  and 
projects,  and  on  the  predicament  of  isolation  which  he  seems  to  have  shared 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  interesting  writers  of  the  period. 

Somewhat  similar  ground  is  covered  by  Martine  Watson  Brownley  in  an  article 
on  ‘The  Antagonisms  and  Affinities  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon’  ( SECC 
16.183-95).  Brownley  deals  with  the  behaviour  and  loneliness  of  the  two  writers 
as  well  as  with  their  attitudes  to  history.  In  ‘  “A  Kind  of  Sympathy  with  Power”: 
Grandeur  and  the  Literary  Imagination  circa  1789’  (CQ  225-43)  G.  F.  Parker 
compares  the  Romantics’  problematic  regard  for  power  with  the  attitudes  to 
‘greatness’  of  Johnson,  Gibbon,  and  Burke.  In  ‘  ‘‘Immortal  Affectation”  ’ 

( Aged  327-46)  Patricia  Craddock  defends  Gibbon’s  prose  style  against  the 
multifarious  attacks  that  have  been  launched  on  it  since  the  eighteenth  century, 
while  in  ‘  “Buffeted  for  Ancestral  Sins”  ’  ( ECLife  i. 18-35)  Paul  Turnbull 
considers  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Gibbon’s  Roman  Conversation’,  and  BJECS  (55-7) 
includes  a  note  by  David  Womersley  on  ‘a  complex  allusion  in  Gibbon’s  letters’. 
Takau  Shimada  discusses  ‘The  Court  of  Japan  in  Letter  CXVIII  in  Oliver 
Goldsmith’s  The  Citizen  of  the  World ’  {N&Q  345-8).  Pat  Rogers  contributes 
an  article  entitled  ‘Thomas  Warton  and  the  Waxing  of  the  Middle  Ages’  to 
Mediaeval  Literature  and  Antiquities:  Studies  in  Honour  of  Basil  Cottle,  edited 
by  Myra  Stokes  and  T.  L.  Burton. 

Elisabeth  Jay  has  edited  a  single-volume  selection  from  the  Journal  of  John 
Wesley  for  OUP.  In  her  introduction  she  discusses  the  public  nature  of  Wesley’s 
writing,  suggesting  that  it  is  offered  as  ‘a  textbook  of  the  experiential  religion 
he  proclaimed,  not  a  theological  treatise’,  and  that,  although  it  preserves  an 
‘obdurate  silence’  on  personal  matters,  it  none  the  less  provides  a  wealth  of 
information  to  the  social  historian.  Jay  provides  appendixes  containing  extracts 
from  Wesley’s  other  journals,  and  his  will,  and  includes  helpful  notes  for  the 
general  reader.  I  have  not  seen  David  Hempton’s  Methodism  and  Politics  in 
British  Society,  1750-1850  (Hutchinson),  or  A  Burning  and  a  Shining  Light: 
English  Spirituality  in  the  Age  of  Wesley  (Eerdmans),  an  edition  of  sermons 
and  devotional  literature  of  the  period  by  David  Lyle  Jeffrey. 

Peter  Sabor  has  edited  a  useful  Critical  Heritage  volume  on  Horace  Walpole. 
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In  his  introduction  he  draws  attention  to  the  radically  different  assessments 
of  the  value  of  Walpole’s  work  that  can  be  found,  even  in  the  pronouncements 
of  a  single  commentator.  His  selection  of  contemporary  comments  confirms 
this  impression.  It  covers  Walpole’s  literary  works,  letters,  personal  affairs, 
and  construction  of  Strawberry  Hill.  Sabor  also  writes  interestingly  about 
‘Horace  Walpole  as  Historian’  in  ECLife  (i.5-17).  In  this  connection,  P.  W. 
Hammond  has  edited  one  of  Walpole’s  more  influential  publications  -  his 
Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  the  Third,  with  a  lucid 
introduction,  in  which  he  outlines  the  controversy  surrounding  the  book  in  the 
author’s  lifetime,  and  its  place  in  the  later  historiography  of  Richard  III.  In 
the  Penguin  Travel  Library  Elizabeth  Mavor  has  compiled  a  selection  from 
William  Beckford’s  Dreams,  Waking  Thoughts  and  Incidents  and  set  them  in 
a  very  readable  narrative  account  of  the  author’s  life,  under  the  title  of  The 
Grand  Tour  of  William  Beckford.  Blackwell  has  issued  a  revised  version  of 
James  T.  Boulton’s  excellent  edition  of  Burke’s  Philosophical  Enquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  Our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  The  introduction  is 
updated:  the  edited  text  is  unchanged.  In  DUJ (48.249-56)  R.  J.  Dingley  offers 
‘A  Note  on  the  Historical  Sublime’  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  Romantic 
period,  suggesting  that  the  term  has  a  double  connotation,  relating  both  to  innate 
qualities  in  objects  and  to  emotional  responses  to  them.  In  ‘Hooking  the 
Leviathan:  The  Eclipse  of  the  Heroic  and  the  Emergence  of  the  Sublime  in 
Eighteenth  Century  British  Literature’  ( ECent  195-215)  Frans  De  Bruyn  draws 
on  a  wide  range  of  references  to  support  his  claim  that  ‘eighteenth-century  art 
turns  to  the  sublime  as  a  substitute  for  the  heroic’.  De  Bruyn  also  writes  tellingly 
about  ‘Edmund  Burke’s  Natural  Aristocrat:  The  “Man  of  Taste”  as  a  Political 
Ideal’  in  ECLife  (ii. 41-60),  and  in  Criticism  (415-38),  discusses  ‘Edmund 
Burke’s  Gothic  Romance:  The  Portrayal  of  Warren  Hastings  in  Burke’s  Writings 
and  Speeches  on  India’.  In  ECI  (143-56)  Sean  Murphy  discusses  the  role  of 
Burke  in  the  political  agitation  of  the  1740s  involving  Charles  Lucas,  under 
the  title  ‘Burke  and  Lucas:  An  Authorship  Problem  Re-examined’;  while  in 
SECC  (16.91-105)  Regina  Janes  writes  an  essay  entitled  in  ‘  “In  Florid 
Impotence  He  Spoke”:  Edmund  Burke  and  the  Nawab  of  Arcot’,  in  which 
she  identifies  the  self-defeating  rhetorical  procedures  by  which  ‘Burke  elaborates 
all  the  reasons  that  the  text  cannot  perform  its  ostensible  function:  to  persuade’. 
Further  articles  on  Burke  are  reviewed  in  the  Romantic  Prose  section  of 
Chapter  14. 


5.  The  Novel 

Geoffrey  Day’s  From  Fiction  to  the  Novel  has  much  in  common  with  the 
approach  of  the  Critical  Heritage  series  but  is  restricted  to  contemporary 
accounts  of  puzzled  confrontation  with  the  nascent  form.  Its  single  critical 
perspective  is  rather  demonstrated  than  argued  by  the  juxtaposition  of  confused 
or  homiletic  quotation,  and  some  of  this  is  excessive  by  any  measure,  most 
obviously  the  twenty-three  pages  (or  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole)  from  James 
Beattie’s  On  Fable  and  Romance  which  even  Day  admits  are  ‘bedevilled  by 
inaccuracies’ .  Eve  Tavor’s  Scepticism,  Society  and  the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel 
starts  from  a  similar  position  but  is  a  far  more  muscular  refutation  of  the 
‘coherent  genre’  notion.  She  proposes  instead  a  ‘sceptical  tradition’  which  is 
loosely  jointed  enough  to  encompass  Locke,  Mandeville,  and  Shaftesbury.  Each 
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of  the  ‘big  four’  is  then  paired  with  one  of  these  ‘sceptics’,  either  in  mutual 
support  or  opposition  -  Defoe  with  Locke,  Fielding  with  Hume,  Richardson 
with  Mandeville,  and  Sterne  in  wry  cahoots  with  the  whole  ‘tradition’.  Such 
intertextual  adventures  are  interesting,  so  too  are  some  of  the  close  comparative 
readings;  but  the  whole  venture  is  predicated  on  a  reductive  narrowness  of  focus 
which  also  results  in  observations  such  as  ‘  Tristram  Shandy  is  constructed  like 
Tom  Jones’  -  because  both  are  built  on  books  which  have  both  narrative  and 
philosophical  functions.  Well,  yes;  but  they  are  different  too.  Clive  T.  Probyn 
is  well  aware  of  those  differences  in  English  Fiction  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
1700-1789  though  he  shares  the  emphasis  common  in  this  year’s  general  studies 
on  the  formal  confusions  of  the  novel’s  early  decades.  As  a  volume  in  the 
Longman  Literature  in  English  series,  Probyn’s  book  is  designed  as  a  student 
primer.  It  does  well  what  it  attempts  and  the  opening  chapter  on  ‘The  Unstable 
Genre’  is  a  particularly  crisp  survey.  Advance  publicity  for  Michael  McKeon’s 
The  Origins  of  the  English  Novel  1600-1740  (JHU)  indicates  another,  more 
specialized,  book  on  ‘the  unstable  genre’  but  that  was  unavailable  for  review. 
So  too  were  Marie-Paule  Laden’s  Self-Imitation  in  the  Eighteenth-Century  Novel 
(Princeton)  and  James  Raven’s  British  Fiction  1750-1770:  A  Chronological 
Check-List  of  Prose  Fiction  Printed  in  Britain  and  Ireland  (UDel).  Edward  W. 
Pitcher,  ’The  English  Novel  in  the  Magazines  1740-1815 :  Further  Emendations’ 
( Lib  162-4),  corrects  Robert  Mayo’s  work,  supplementing  two  similar,  earlier 
lists. 

Only  one  of  the  year’s  publications  in  Pandora’s  Mothers  of  the  Novel  lists 
was  sent  for  review,  an  edition  of  Mary  Hays,  Memoirs  of  Emma  Courtney. 
Not  seen  were  Sarah  Fielding’s  The  Governess,  Frances  Sheridan’s  Memoirs 
of  Miss  Sidney  Bidulph,  Mary  Hamilton’s  Munster  Village,  Elizabeth  Inchbald’s 
A  Simple  Story,  and  Charlotte  Smith’s  The  Old  Manor  House.  All  the  usual 
freight  of  textual  apparatus  and  annotation  is  jettisoned  for  volumes  in  this 
series:  speed  of  production  and  low  cost  are  all-important  for  a  venture  with 
such  evangelical  intent,  and  Sally  Cline’s  brief,  two-fisted  introduction  to  the 
Memoirs  strikes  an  appropriate  note  of  feminist  solidarity.  She  is  in  supportive 
company,  for  the  flood-tide  of  writings  on  women  shows  no  sign  of  ebbing. 
Fetter’d  or  Free?  British  Women  Novelists,  1670-1815  (see  also  YW  67.325), 
edited  by  two  of  the  most  energetic  activists  in  the  eighties,  Mary  Anne  Schofield 
and  Cecilia  Macheski,  would  have  been  inconceivable  a  decade  ago:  today  its 
twenty-three  essays  (for  the  most  part  by  veterans  of  many  a  campaign)  on 
a  range  of  topics  from  single-author  critiques  to  ‘Feminine  Iconography’  (four 
papers)  are  hardly  cause  for  a  raised  eyebrow.  Any  collection  of  this  scope  must 
be  uneven,  but  the  sheer  energy  and  confidence  of  the  attempt  are  impressive. 
My  own  favourite  is  the  essay  by  Susan  Staves  on  ‘Matrimonial  Discord  in 
Fiction  and  in  Court’  in  which  she  weaves  critical  analysis  of  Ann  Masterman’s 
one  remarkable  novel  The  Old  Maid  with  accounts  of  the  legal  disputes  and 
stereotypes  out  of  which  it  was  created;  but  a  number  of  the  other  contributors 
run  her  close -April  London  on  ‘Placing  the  Female:  The  Metonymic 
Garden’  (particularly  in  Eliza  Haywood),  Cecilia  Macheski  on  ‘Images  of 
Needlework  in  Eighteenth-Century  Literature’,  Margaret  Anne  Doody  on 
Frances  Sheridan,  and  Roger  D.  Lund  with  his  useful  critical  reading  list  for 
‘The  Modern  Reader  and  the  “Truly  Feminine  Novel”  1660-1815’.  Jerry  C. 
Beasley,  another  of  the  males  invited  to  write  (on  ‘The  Achievement  of  Some 
Early  Women  Novelists’)  in  Fetter’d  or  Free,  returns  the  compliment  as  guest 
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editor  of  a  SNNTS  special  issue  (iii).  His  introductory  justification  for  the 
emphasis  on  eighteenth-century  women  writers  -  ‘The  more  recent  period  has 
.  .  .  been  more  extensively  studied  than  the  earlier,  but  rarely  in  terms  of  the 
female  traditions  and  themes,  or  even  the  conventions  of  feminized  fiction, 
that  it  inherited’  -  identifies  an  omission  which  may  be  supplied  in  the  near 
future,  for  women  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  not  have  failed 
to  identify  with  their  predecessors’  efforts  to  make  subversive  advantage  from 
imposed  necessity.  That  strategy  concerns  two  of  the  four  critics  who  have  essays 
in  both  collections;  Paula  R.  Backscheider  explores  the  ‘encoding  of  resistance 
and  endurance’  to  the  ‘Chains  of  Identification’  between  females  and  their 
fictions  ( SNNTS  245-62)  and  Margaret  Anne  Doody  decodes  ‘Shakespeare’s 
Novels:  Charlotte  Lennox  Illustrated’  (296-310),  in  a  tightly  argued  case  for 
Lennox’s  polemic  strictures  (on  the  Bard’s  cavalier  way  with  his  romantic 
sources)  as  the  first  female,  and  feminist,  criticism  of  Shakespeare.  The  other 
two  are  Patricia  Meyer  Spacks,  ‘Female  Changelessness:  or,  What  Do  Women 
Want?’  (273-83),  who  answers  Freud’s  question  obliquely  by  reference  to  the 
eighteenth-century  male  myths  epitomized  by  Fanny  Hill  and  Amelia,  and  April 
London  who  argues  energetically  for  the  proactive  centrality  of  apparently 
reactive  female  characters  in  ‘Controlling  the  Text:  Women  in  Tom  Jones' 
(323-33).  Elsewhere  in  this  special  issue  of  SNNTS,  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn  asks 
further  sharp  questions  about  Cleland  (‘What  Fanny  Felt:  The  Pains  of 
Compliance  in  Memoirs  of  a  Woman  of  Pleasure' ,  284-95),  Mona  Scheuermann 
continues  her  literary-economic  investigations  with  ‘Women  and  Money  in 
Eighteenth-Century  Fiction’  (311-22),  and  John  J.  Richetti  contributes  the  pick 
of  the  essays  on  ‘Voice  and  Gender  in  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction’  (263-72). 
Taking  his  cue  from  Elaine  Showalter’s  investigation  of  the  prescriptions  on 
speech  imposed  by  gender,  Richetti  has  consistently  acute  things  to  say  about 
the  rich  variety  of  responses  -  Eliza  Haywood’s  melodramatic  complaints, 
Clarissa’s  articulateness  and  the  unique  participant-narrator  of  Evelina  who 
contrives  to  be  properly  ‘silent  and  demure  but  therefore  eloquent  and  critical’. 
Two  journal  items  devoted  to  Charlotte  Lennox  offer  more  familiar  comment 
on  a  familiar  nexus:  Deborah  Roos  on  ‘The  Didactic  Dilemma  of  The  Female 
Quixote'  ( SEL  455-73)  resolved  by  ‘repressive  self-criticism,  satirizing  and 
exploiting  the  romance  at  the  same  time’,  James  J.  Lynch  on  the  interweaving 
of  plot  conventions  from  ‘Romance  and  Realism  in  Charlotte  Lennox’s  The 
Female  Quixote'  ( ELWIU  51-63). 

The  best  and  most  original  work  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  Mother  Midnight 
by  Robert  A.  Erickson  which,  in  its  initial  focus  on  the  stereotypical  resonances 
of  the  midwife  (‘Birth,  Sex  and  Fate  in  Eighteenth-Century  Fiction’),  sustains 
the  theme  of  femaleness.  This  is  the  sort  of  highly  crafted  book  from  years 
of  research  and  thought  which  the  more  senior  members  of  senior  common 
rooms  insist  were  common  enough  before  productivity  became  such  a 
performance  indicator.  Erickson  begins  with  a  measured  historical  section  on 
the  metaphors  for  fate  and  the  figure  of  the  midwife -plus  the  associated 
bawd,  whore,  and  witch  -  available  to  early  novelists.  As  he  moves  on  to  the 
fictions  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Sterne,  all  the  strands  of  his  historicism 
begin  to  knit  with  the  sort  of  apparent  inevitability  earlier  explored  in  the  ‘Art 
of  Stitching’  (or  spinning,  or  weaving)  variously  ascribed  to  midwives,  whores, 
the  Fates,  and  Mother  Nature  herself.  All  this  and  delightful,  detailed 
perceptions  on  each  of  the  novelists  too.  Anyone  with  an  interest  in  the  fiction 
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of  this  period  must  find  something  to  enjoy,  dispute,  and  learn  from  here.  Yet, 
to  be  even-handed,  the  sheer  productivity  of  work  on  female  writers  does 
demand  some  recognition  as  one  measure  of  the  transformation  of  critical 
assumptions  about  eighteenth-century  fiction.  There  are,  for  example,  no  less 
than  three  monographs  on  Fanny  Burney  to  report  this  year.  The  first,  and 
perhaps  the  weightiest,  Christina  Straub’s  Divided  Fictions:  Fanny  Burney  and 
Feminine  Strategy  (UKen)  was  unavailable  for  review.  The  others,  Fanny  Burney 
by  Judy  Simons  and  The  Novels  and  Journals  of  Fanny  Burney  by  D.  D.  Devlin, 
are  shorter  surveys  written  for  the  popular  reader  (or  the  student  market)  and 
tangible  evidence  that  women  writers  of  the  period  are  considered  marketable 
by  the  predominantly  male  policy-makers  of  an  established  publishing  house. 
Judy  Simons  writes  an  overtly  feminist  book  which  is  predicated  on  a  ‘dichotomy 
between  public  persona  and  private  self  .  .  .  dramatised  in  the  dichotomy  of 
Burney’s  literary  output:  the  novels  increasingly  tense  in  style  and  secretive  in 
method  and  the  journals  contrastingly  open  and  immediate’.  Devlin,  like 
Simons,  is  keen  to  attack  the  patronizing  dismissiveness  of  earlier  Burney 
criticism  and  to  laud  the  efforts  of  Joyce  Hemlow  on  the  Journals.  He  also 
has  useful  things  to  say  about  Mary  Wollstonecraft  and  Hannah  More  as 
‘political  radical  and  .  .  .  political  conservative  [who]  shared  a  common 
feminism’  but  has  his  reservations  about  engage  feminist  readings  of  Burney 
which,  he  argues,  tend  to  skew  assessments  of  her  achievement.  The  comparison 
with  Judy  Simons  is  instructive,  for  Devlin  champions  The  Wanderer  as  the 
apotheosis  of  Burney’s  struggle  towards  self-awareness  (rather  than  the  nadir 
of  a  slow  decline)  forged  in  the  fires  of  post-Revolution  France.  It  is,  he 
proposes,  the  intimately  ‘historical  novel’  which  encapsulates  ‘her  one  great 
theme  of  the  problems,  perplexities  and  dangers  faced  by  women  who  have 
to  make  their  own  way  in  an  uncertain,  often  hostile  and  threatening  world 
which  will  not  tolerate  female  independence  in  thought,  word  or  deed’. 

Awareness  of  that  theme  is  not  exclusive  to  the  recently  established  pantheon 
of  female  fictionalizers.  ‘As  a  woman  of  no  fixed  social  position  and  limited 
financial  possibilities,  [Moll  Flanders]  has  a  unifying  and  recurrent  problem: 
female  survival  in  a  masculine  world’,  writes  John  J.  Richetti  in  the  Twayne 
Daniel  Defoe.  It  is  rare  that  a  critic  of  Richetti’s  reputation  tackles  one  of  these 
volumes  and  he  certainly  makes  a  good  job  of  it:  the  non-fiction  is  given  its 
due,  each  of  the  novels  is  related  to  the  popular  formulae  from  which  it  is 
fashioned,  the  work  of  other  critics  is  sensibly  weighed.  To  take  Moll  Flanders 
as  exemplum  again,  Richetti  begins  with  its  origin  in  criminal  biography  then 
takes  it  beyond  that  origin  in  a  reading  which  acknowledges  approaches  as 
disparate  as  those  of  Maximillian  Novak  or  G.  A.  Starr  while  never  losing 
contact  with  the  proposition  that  underpins  his  own:  once  survival  is  guaranteed 
for  the  protagonists  ‘All  his  narratives  challenge  the  notion  of  simple  or  stable 
identity.  His  characters  record  nothing  less  than  the  fluid  or  dynamic  nature 
of  personality,  a  matter  of  changing  robes,  wearing  masks,  responding  to 
circumstances,  and  discovering  new  possibilities  of  self-expression.’  Defoe  and 
Economics:  The  Fortunes  of  ‘Roxana’ in  the  History  of  Interpretation  by  Bram 
Dijkstra  is  a  more  contentious  book  in  every  sense.  Combative  from  first  to 
last  it  ‘generalises  and  theorises  about  the  nature  of  literary  analysis,  and  its 
socio-political  responsibilities,  by  tracing  the  reception  and  the  interpretation 
of  a  single  work  .  .  .  and  it  presumes  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  other 
works  by  that  author  by  concentrating  minutely  on  that  single  specimen’.  All 
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well  and  good.  There  is  no  gainsaying  either  the  power  or  centrality  of  ‘the 
brave  new  world  of  economic  depradation’  as  a  paradigm  for  the  history  of 
Defoe’s  last  heroine,  and  there  is  no  fudging  here:  ‘Hers  is  a  commercial 
pilgrim’s  progress,  a  she-merchant’s  quest  for  the  promised  land  of  material 
wealth;  the  seven  deadly  sins  she  encounters  are  all  sins  against  trade.’  Out- 
Watting  Ian  Watt,  Dijkstra  lambasts  almost  every  major  critic  of  the  last  three 
decades -from  Maximillian  Novak  to  Terry  Castle  (John  J.  Richetti  included, 
but  with  an  honourable  exception  made  for  James  Sutherland)  -  for  lack  of 
historical  integrity  and  critical  responsibility  in  their  ‘fanciful  psychoanalytic 
speculations  which  represent  the  latest  development  of  the  currently  pervasive 
critical  approach  which  insists  on  seeing  the  narrative  as  a  moral  tale  riddled 
with  conscious  irony’.  Unfortunately,  Dijkstra  lacks  Watt’s  sense  of  the  rich 
diversity  of  other  eighteenth-  century  novels  in  his  enthusiasm  for  (his  version 
of)  Defoe,  and  his  own  commitment  to  the  old  form  of  historical  criticism 
wobbles  when  he  first  speculates  about,  then  assumes  as  proven,  a  publisher’s 
interference  with  the  conclusion  of  Roxana,  in  order  to  dismiss  the  ‘obvious 
discrepancy’  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  narrative  and  Susan’s  fate,  that  is,  the 
key  ‘discrepancy’  which  has  so  exercised  all  those  intelligences  Dijkstra  consigns 
to  perdition.  This  is  never  a  dull  book  but  it  should  carry  a  modest  health 
warning. 

Thomas  Keith  Meier’s  Defoe  and  the  Defense  of  Commerce  is  reviewed  in 
section  4  above.  Passionate  conviction  is  scrupulously  recorded  rather  than 
pursued  with  singular  fervour  in  Spiro  Peterson’s  Daniel  Defoe:  A  Reference 
Guide,  1731-1924.  The  terminal  date  of  1924  is  justified  ‘on  the  basis  of  current 
bibliographies  available’  and  so  little  can  have  escaped  Peterson’s  trawl  of  earlier 
writing  that  the  history  of  Defoe  criticism  is  now  massively  well  documented. 
In  retrospect  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  comment  are  quite  as  interesting  as 
the  broad  highways:  J.  E.  Charlton,  for  example,  in  the  Methodist  Review 
(March  1909)  on  Defoe’s  journalistic  inventiveness  after  contact  with  ‘the  low 
and  deficient’  in  Newgate.  Spanking  new  but  unavailable  for  review  on  a  similar 
theme  is  John  Bender’s  Imagining  the  Penitentiary:  Fiction  and  the  Architecture 
of  Mind  in  Eighteenth-Century  England  (UChic).  Lincoln  B.  Faller’s  monograph 
Turned  to  Account:  The  Forms  and  Functions  of  Criminal  Biography  in  Late 
Seventeenth-  and  Early  Eighteenth-Century  England  is  reviewed  in  the  first 
section  of  this  chapter.  Unusually  then,  the  bulk  of  Defoe  items  are  (or  are 
contained  in)  book-length  publications;  as  usual,  the  few  journal  essays  of  1987 
are  dominated  by  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edwin  Morrisby,  ‘Robinson  Crusoe’s 
Island:  Juan  Fernandez’  ( Quadrant  xi. 48-52),  recounts  the  trials  of  a  television 
documentary  team  at  work  on  ‘The  Real  Robinson  Crusoe’:  it  is  therefore  of 
little  literary  significance,  but  it  is  fun.  That  is  a  quality  firmly  excluded  from 
‘Interrogating  an  Ideology’  by  Stuart  Sim  ( BJECS  163-73)  which  is, 
nevertheless,  an  efficiently  lucid  pursuit  of  those  ideological  clarities  urged  on 
critics  by  Pierre  Macherey  to  the  conclusion  that  ‘Novel  writing  becomes  a  form 
of  guerrilla  activity  .  .  .  against  the  dominant  power-structures  of  Defoe’s  society 
and  Crusoe  ...  [a]  prime  instrument  of  resistance.’  ‘The  Ideology  of  Novelistic 
Landscape’  is  the  alternative  thoughtfully  proposed  by  Lennard  J.  Davis 
(Sociocrit  87- 113)  who  identifies  Crusoe  as  the  first  text  in  which  ‘The  seemingly 
neutral  idea  of  describing  place  and  setting  action  in  it  carries  ...  the  freight 
of  a  middle-class  interest  in  controlled  property  of  which  the  colonial  experience 
is  a  compelling  metaphor.’ 
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Henry  Fielding  and  the  Helidoran  Novel  by  James  J.  Lynch  assays  a  parallel 
by  parallel  comparison  of  Fielding’s  novels  with  the  ‘Helidoran  structure’ 
gleaned  from  romantic  epics  such  as  Helidorus’  Aethiopica  or  Cervantes’ 
Persiles  y  Sigismunda\  but  since,  as  he  concedes,  ‘There  is  no  evidence  that 
Fielding  was  familiar’  with  these,  the  parallels  seem  at  best  tangential  when 
pursued  to  such  lengths.  Henry  Fielding  in  His  Time  and  Ours  is  altogether 
more  illuminating.  It  consists  of  paired  essays  by  J.  Paul  Hunter  and  Martin 
C.  Battestin;  the  latter  takes  his  cue  from  Richardson’s  accusation  that  Fielding 
merely  fictionalized  his  experience,  admits  the  literal  truth  of  the  charge  (with 
an  intriguing  account  of  fathers  and  sons  in  the  novels  as  a  coming-to-terms 
with  Edmund  Fielding)  but  concludes  with  a  stirring  defence  of  experience 
transformed  in  art;  the  former  surveys  the  reasons  for  our  hostility  to  didacticism 
and  ends  with  the  wry  observation  that  ‘The  difficulties  we  face  are  not  simply 
with  recalcitrant  texts,  and  they  stem  not  from  personal  ignorance  .  .  .  but  from 
a  larger  failure  in  modern  criticism  to  burst  the  bonds  of  neoclassical 
assumptions.’  One  would  be  more  confident  about  an  ironic  interpretation  of 
this  ‘neoclassical’  double-take  if  Hunter  had  not  so  eloquently  condemned 
modern  ironic  readings  as  devices  to  evade  direct  contact  with  the  didacticism 
of  eighteenth-century  fictions.  Joseph  Andrews  appears  in  a  substantial 
paperback  edition  with  a  brief,  sensible  introduction  by  Stephen  Copley  and, 
on  its  cover,  a  nicely  chosen  detail  from  Hogarth’s  ‘Industrious  ‘Prentice 
Performing  the  Duty  of  a  Christian’  in  which  the  cropping  emphasizes  that 
grotesques  surround  the  worshipping  innocents.  Aaron  Schneider,  author  of 
‘Hearts  and  Minds  in  Joseph  Andrews:  Parson  Adams  and  a  War  of  Ideas’ 
(PQ  367-89),  sees  something  similar  as  the  appropriate  emblem  for  the  novel 
as  he  takes  laboured  issue  with  Martin  C.  Battestin’s  concentration  on 
latitudinarianism  to  the  exclusion  of  its  sceptical  opponents.  Dialectic  of  another 
sort,  ‘of  text  and  countertext’  is,  for  Richard  Keller  Simon,  the  key  to  both 
Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  in  his  study  of  The  Labyrinth  of  the  Comic 
which  reached  me  belatedly.  Simon’s  chapters  on  Fielding  contain  some  useful 
observations  -  for  example,  his  chronology  of  parodic  styles  used  for  Tom 
Jones’s  journey -but  the  rage  for  order  in  his  wider  concerns  also  produces 
suspect  clarities:  ‘What  frustrated  the  narrator  of  Joseph  Andrews  is  converted 
by  the  narrator  of  Tom  Jones  into  the  services  of  his  comedy.  The  shifting 
currents  of  laughter  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  history  make  clear  what 
they  obscure  when  seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  individual  comic  author.’ 
In  the  periodicals,  Peter  J.  Carlton,  ‘The  Mitigated  Truth:  Tom  Jones's  Double 
Heroism’  ( SNNTS  397-409),  offers  the  first  in  what  he  promises  as  a  series 
of  essays  on  ‘the  novel’s  relation  to  the  ’45  and  the  issues  it  raised’,  in  this  case 
the  conflicting  demands  of  Christian  and  Cavalier  heroism.  Perhaps  the  thesis 
from  which  this  seems  to  have  been  extracted  defends  Carlton’s  proposition 
with  more  vigour  than  is  in  evidence  here.  Eric  Rothstein  is  certainly  more 
persuasive  (and  stylish)  on  ‘Virtues  of  Authority  in  Tom  Jones'  ( ECent  99-126) 
as  he  works  with  Richard  Sennett’s  analysis  of  authority  modes  to  attack  the 
use  of  intellectual  smoothing-irons  on  the  contradictions  and  fluctuations  of 
the  novel.  Susan  K.  Howard  objects  to  comparable  simplifications  on  another 
novel  when  she  applies  her  phenomenological  approach  (pace  Wolfgang  Iser) 
to  ‘The  Intrusive  Audience  in  Fielding’s  Amelia'  (JNT 286-95).  We  circle  back 
to  one  of  the  aspects  of  experience  also  explored  by  Martin  C.  Battestin  this 
year  with  Morris  Golden’s  latest  essay  on  Fielding  in  his  time,  ‘Public  Context 
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and  Imagining  Self  in  Amelia'  ( UTQ  56.377-91).  Golden  argues  that  this  novel 
is  obsessively  fashioned  out  of  Fielding’s  own  history,  particularly  his  memories 
of  his  father  and  the  corruption  which  surrounded  him  in  his  everyday  experience 
as  a  magistrate.  Finally,  note  should  be  taken  of  Tom  Jones  as  the  principal 
exemplar  of  a  less  personal  contemporary  phenomenon  -  the  growing 
rapprochement  between  the  middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy  -  in  Adel  und 
Biirgertum  im  Englischen  Roman  des  18.  Jahrhunderts  by  Detlev  Janik.  He 
discerns  three  phases  in  waning  rivalry:  initially,  as  in  Richardson’s  Pamela, 
middle-class  virtues  are  emphasized,  whereas  later,  as  in  Fielding’s  Jonathan 
Wild,  Goldsmith’s  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Fanny  Burney’s  Evelina,  a 
more  balanced  criticism  of  both  ‘classes’  emerges.  With  Holcroft’s  Anna  St 
Ives  and  Godwin’s  Caleb  Williams,  however,  such  social  antagonisms  are 
politicized.  Janik’s  book  simplifies  the  social  and  political  issues  somewhat, 
but  his  primary  focus  remains  the  literary  methods  used  to  portray  social 
antagonisms. 

‘This  is  a  good  time  for  Richardson  scholars’,  writes  Elizabeth  Bergen  Brophy, 
opening  the  preface  to  her  Samuel  Richardson  for  Twayne.  One  must  at  least 
concede  that  Richardson  scholarship  mediated  for  non-specialist  readers  is  in 
good  hands,  for  both  her  monograph  and  another  by  Jocelyn  Harris  (also 
entitled  Samuel  Richardson )  for  the  Cambridge  British  and  Irish  Authors  series 
will  provide  any  undergraduate  with  what  Brophy  styles  ‘a  somewhat 
conventional  overview  of  Richardson’s  life  and  works,  addressing  the  standard 
cruxes’  but  with  a  confident,  moderately  feminist  grasp  of  the  debate  which 
has  galvanized  Richardson  studies  since  such  as  Carol  Houlihan  Flynn,  William 
Beatty  Warner,  and  Terry  Castle  plunged  into  their  interpretative  battles.  Harris 
offers  perhaps  the  more  animated  and  closely  argued  readings  of  Richardson’s 
sexual  politics.  She  also  has  a  livelier  way  with  her  predecessors:  ‘Clarissa  was 
not .  .  .  quite  the  virgin  territory  that  Terry  Eagleton  thought  it  was  .  .  .  because 
sex,  property  and  class  had  already  been  anatomised  in  that  marvellous  novel 
by  Samuel  Richardson  himself.’  Sheila  C.  Conboy’s  is  a  workaday  effort  on 
material  similar  to  that  more  intelligently  cut  by  both  Cecilia  Macheski  (in 
Schofield  and  Macheski)  and  Robert  A.  Erickson  when  she  writes  on  ‘Pamela’s 
artistry  .  .  .  [which]  moves  from  .  .  .  her  needlework,  to  the  role  of  writer, 
weaver  of  words’  in  ‘Fabric  and  Fabrication’  ( ELH  81-96).  Miriam  Dick  is 
also  more  instructive,  if  obliquely  so,  as  she  describes  and  interprets  ‘Joseph 
Highmore’s  Vision  of  Pamela'  (ELN  24:iv . 33-42)  in  the  dozen  paintings  which 
seem  less  concerned  with  virtue  rewarded  than  with  class  mobility.  Mobility 
in  Pamela  is  also  Elaine  B.  Moon’s  subject  ( Expl  45:ii.  18-20)  as  she  anatomizes 
the  heroine’s  ‘little  bed  in  the  loft’  as  the  physical  and  metaphoric  dream  of 
regression  to  childish  innocence  in  the  face  of  Mr  B.  and  the  adult  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  two  essayists  on  Clarissa  this  year  take  on  all  comers  (Warner, 
Eagleton,  Castle  et  al .):  Frances  Ferguson  in  ‘Rape  and  the  Rise  of  the  Novel’ 
(Rep  20.88-1 12)  and  April  London  in  a  complex,  discursive  paper,  ‘Enclosing 
Clarissa'  (ESC  273-80).  This  begins  with  legal  tangles  over  the  definition  of 
rape  and  ends  in  ingenious  symbolic  readings  and  a  busily  economical  complaint 
against  all  who  will  allow  relevance  only  to  ‘the  hermeneutic  struggle’,  thus 
excluding  ‘the  order  of  the  estate  and  the  sense  of  place  that  entails’  as  a 
significant  cultural  and  economic  context. 

John  Vignaux  Smyth’s  deconstruction  of  Tristram  Shandy  in  A  Question 
of  Eros:  Irony  in  Sterne,  Kierkegaard,  and  Barthes  will  not  recommend  itself 
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to  all  Sterne  enthusiasts.  Indeed  only  the  first  quarter  focuses  on  the  novel; 
the  remainder  -  with  occasional  backward  glances  to  Shandy  -  is  devoted  to 
readings  of  Kierkegaard’s  Concept  of  Irony  and  to  Barthes.  Perhaps  Smyth’s 
approach  to  the  novel  is  most  conveniently  demonstrated  by  his  comments  on 
the  displaced  ‘Author’s  Preface’  where  ‘the  main  irony  .  .  .  lies  in  its  use  of 
a  Lockean  rhetoric  of  mimesis  and  visual  illustration  to  defend  Tristram  Shandy 
against  the  Lockean  condemnation  of  literary  rhetoric’.  Less  familiar  is  the 
argument  that  the  ‘structural  indeterminacy’  of  this  irony  systematically 
undermines  the  systematic  confidences  of  Lockean  philosophy  and  links  every 
aspect  of  the  writing.  Smyth  is  himself  given  to  witty  play  (and  to  combativeness) 
but  finds  it  hard  to  sustain.  He  is  also  given  to  verbal  sprawl  and  the  odd  lapse 
into  impenetrable  idiolect.  Yet  none  of  this  should  deflect  readers  from  his 
challenging  readings  of,  for  example,  sentiment,  the  hobby-horse,  or  Sterne’s 
repertoire  of  innuendo  as  deconstructions  of  Locke  on  labour,  power,  and 
authority.  On  hobby-horsical  play,  at  least,  Smyth  has  energetic  support  from 
David  Oakleaf  for  whom  ‘Long  Sticks,  Morris  Dancers  and  Gentlemen: 
Associations  of  the  Hobby-Horse  in  Tristram  Shandy’  (ECLife  iii. 62-76)  signify 
the  whole  ‘self-deconstructing’  discourse:  particularly  evocative  is  one 
description  of  the  associated  mummers  play,  ‘an  amalgam  of  misunderstood 
words  [and]  local  allusions  .  .  .  often  with  garbled  passages  from  reputable 
literature’. 

Dustin  Griffin,  ‘Augustan  Collaboration’  ( EIC  1-10),  strikes  another  keynote 
for  the  Sterne  year  with  his  well-crafted  argument  that  the  literature  which  was 
frequently  written  and  ‘consumed’  collaboratively,  no  less  than  the 
‘conversations’  with  readers  attempted  by  Fielding  or  Sterne,  were  ‘means 
(perhaps  desperate  measures)  to  resist  the  terrible  power  of  print’  to  isolate, 
and  to  replace  intimacy  with  mere  marks  on  paper.  Four  other  writers  explore 
similar  territory  to  good  purpose,  though  Peter  J.  De  Voogd’s  contribution - 
‘Laurence  Sterne,  the  Marbled  Page  and  “The  Use  of  Accidents”  ’  (W&I 
1.279-87) -is  drawn  into  the  matrix  only  because  I  notice  it  belatedly.  The 
omission  was  culpable  because  this  is  a  fascinating  and  elegantly  presented  piece 
on  the  marblings  which  appeared  in  some  editions  (not  all,  the  necessary  hand- 
production  was  laborious  and  expensive)  as  exactly  appropriate  for  a  book  in 
which  each  reader’s  experience  of  the  author  as  a  progressively  more  intimate 
individual  is  made  physical:  each  marbling  is  appropriately  unique  ‘since  your 
subjective  experience  of  the  book  is  different.  And  when  you  turn  the  page 
[to  the  verso  marbling] ,  the  design  is  different  again’.  Michael  Vande  Berg’s 
‘Pictures  of  Pronunciation:  Typographical  Travels  through  Tristram  Shandy 
and  Jacques  le  Fat aliste'  ( ECS  21.21-47)  is  an  analogous,  equally  informative, 
but  less  decorative  essay.  Since  Sterne  drove  his  printers  to  distraction  precisely 
at  that  point  in  time  when  ‘readers  were  still  being  trained  to  read  punctuation 
rhetorically  [but]  .  .  .  the  books  they  were  reading  were  increasingly  being 
punctuated  grammatically’,  his  attempt  to  reassert  the  experience  of  conversation 
would  be  seen  (or  ‘heard’)  as  eccentric  in  degree  rather  than  kind.  Niloufar 
Sultana,  ‘The  Principle  of  Chapter-  and  Volume-Division  in  Tristram  Shandy’ 
( Lang&S  185-202),  pushes  one  stage  further  in  his  occasionally  plodding  but 
instructive  linguist’s  analysis  of  the  way  in  which  Sterne  uses  the  pattern  markers 
of  ‘realism’ -  paragraphs,  chapters,  Books -to  explode  any  sense  of 
verisimilitude.  The  last  essay  of  the  four,  Everett  Zimmerman’s  ‘ Tristram 
Shandy  and  Narrative  Representation’  (ECent  127-47)  is  also  the  most  eclectic 
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and  intelligent:  its  core  is  the  narrative’s  teasing  suggestion  that  mutability  may 
be  given  some  permanence  by  founding  it  on  artifacts,  models,  and  documents 
which  are  promptly  themselves  undermined,  so  ‘ Tristram  Shandy  thus 
undermines  by  implication  not  only  the  private  history  that  is  often  claimed 
as  the  province  of  fiction,  but  also  public  history’.  Other  items  on  Sterne  may 
be  noticed  more  briefly:  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer,  ‘Shandy  in  Angria’  ( N&Q 
491)  finds  him  a  formative  influence  on  Charlotte  Bronte;  Paul  Moore,  ‘Sterne, 
Tristram,  Yorick,  Birds,  and  Beasts’  ( BJECS  43-54)  writes  sinuously  on  the 
philosophical,  moral,  and  emotional  dilemmas  which  arise  from  the  relations 
between  humanity  and  animals,  primarily  in  the  Sentimental  Journey,  Jerome 
Mazzaro,  ‘Sterne’s  Romance  and  the  “Little  Histories”  ’  ( ELWIU  133-7)  is 
none  too  convincing  about  their  influence  on  A  Political  Romance  supposedly 
moderated  through  The  History  of  John  Bull ;  and  Arthur  Sherbo  in  N&Q  (348) 
adds  a  few  details  to  the  bitterly  black  comedy  which  followed  the  death  and 
‘The  Dissection  of  Laurence  Sterne’. 

Other  novelists  of  the  later  decades  are  represented  by  a  single  champion. 
Elaine  Ware,  ‘Charitable  Actions  Reevaluated  in  the  Novels  of  Henry 
Mackenzie’  ( SSL  12-41),  finds  a  developing  awareness  that  philanthropy  can 
corrupt  both  giver  and  receiver;  Blake  Allmendinger  on  ‘Goldsmith’s  Use  of 
Measure  for  Measure  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield ’  (ELN  25  :i.5 1  —2)  assembles 
variably  plausible  parallels  between  ‘works  .  .  .  characterized  by  the  theme  of 
power  in  abdication,  centred  on  the  resolution  of  three  love  relationships,  and 
permeated  with  the  smell  and  the  fear  of  prison’;  Mark  Hennelly  Jr  first  pursues 
to  exhaustion  analogues  between  architecture  and  the  fiction  of  Matthew  Lewis 
(‘  “Putting  My  Eye  to  the  Keyhole”:  Gothic  Vision  in  The  Monk’ ,  JEP 
289-305),  then  draws  some  very  neat  patterns  -  perhaps  too  neat  for  Gothic 
taste  -  which  connect  Anne  Radcliffe  with  the  psychological  techniques  of  the 
first  inquisitors  (‘The  Slow  Torture  of  Delay:  Reading  The  Italian' ,  StHum 
1-17).  At  least  Smollett’s  case  is  argued  at  greater  length  in  the  Critical  Heritage 
volume  edited  by  Lionel  Kelly  which  has  the  strengths  and  weakness  of  the 
whole  series  magnified  by  those  of  its  subject.  As  Kelly  admits,  ‘The 
contemporary  response  to  his  novels  often  amounts  to  little  more  than  general 
approbation  for  his  understanding  of  human  life.’  Very  few  attempted  the 
laconic  wit  of  an  unsigned  notice  of  Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  in  The  Monthly 
Review  for  May  1762:  ‘Better  than  the  common  Novels,  but  unworthy  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Smollett.’  Final  mention  must  be  given  to  Clarence  Tracy’s  A  Portrait 
of  Richard  Graves.  This  delightful  biography  is  indeed  an  animated  ‘portrait’, 
with  interwoven  but  restrained  comment  on  those  aspects  of  the  ‘life  and 
opinions’  which  were  (sometimes  transparently)  translated  into  his  writings. 
Its  literary  centrepiece  is,  of  course,  The  Spiritual  Quixote,  but  Graves’s  other 
ventures  receive  their  modest  due,  particularly  the  poems.  Tracy  keeps  his 
promise  to  draw  his  picture  of  Graves  as  ‘an  example  parson  of  good  family 
who  kept  aloft  the  flag  of  eighteenth-century  culture  in  an  isolated  community’. 
Yet  Tracy  is  not  blinkered  by  his  generalities  or  his  half-century  of 
companionship  with  a  favourite  author.  The  skeleton  which  refused  to  stay 
in  the  Graves  cupboard  (and  that  combination  of  romance  with  venality)  which 
led  him  first  into  a  secret  marriage  then  an  eighteen-month  cover-up  in  the 
attempt  to  enjoy  both  Lucy  Bartholomew  and  his  Fellowship  at  All  Souls  is 
anatomized  with  disingenuous  elan.  One  of  the  most  engaging  of  Tracy’s 
summaries  -  and  no  bad  note  on  which  to  end  a  survey  of  writing  on  men  and 
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women  novelists  of  the  period  -  introduces  the  story  of  Graves’s  schoolboy 
infatuation  with  Molly  Aston:  ‘Although  the  semi-monastic  state  of  English 

^7°°  *  aad  colIe8es  m  his  time  must  have  made  social  contacts  with  women 
difficult  during  term,  there  were  always  the  vacations.’ 
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This  chapter  has  three  sections:  1.  Poetry;  2.  Prose  Fiction;  3.  Prose.  Section  1 
is  by  J.  Drummond  Bone,  2  by  Bryan  Burns,  and  3  by  John  C.  Whale. 


1.  Poetry 

Bibliographic  sources  remain  as  before,  MLAIB  being  the  obvious  source 
of  record,  with  KSJ,  Blake ,  and  WC  all  providing  useful  check-lists,  not 
forgetting  the  indispensable  David  Erdman,  Bibliography  of  the  Romantic 
Movement  (Garland).  Garland  also  produced  a  narrative  multi-author  record 
of  Wordsworth  scholarship  from  1973  to  1984,  edited  by  Mark  Jones  and  Karl 
Kroeber,  and  I  gather  there  is  more  to  follow.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
there  seems  at  least  locally  to  have  been  some  easing  of  the  position  vis-a-vis 
the  currency  of  American  books.  The  heat  seems  to  have  gone  from  the  new 
historicist/deconstructionist  controversy,  at  least  in  the  monograph  medium, 
for  it  still  seems  to  rage  in  the  weeklies.  From  various  sources,  some  noted  below, 
there  are  calls  for  less  systematic  approaches,  and  for  the  return  of  feeling  to 
what  has  become  the  business  of  criticism.  Are  the  differences  in  critical 
approach  between  British  and  American  academics  ascribed  by  others  to  English 
or  Germanic  traditions  as  much  to  do  with  the  economic  organization  of  one 
system  necessitating  more  clearly  signalled,  marketable,  ideological  approaches? 

There  are  two  fine  interdisciplinary  books  on  the  relationship  of  fine  art  to 
wider  issues.  The  first  is  James  A.  W.  Heffernan’s  study  of  Constable  and 
Turner  in  relation  to  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  This  is  quite  simply  a  must. 
Perhaps  of  slightly  more  tangential  interest  is  Ann  Bermingham’s  Landscape 
and  Ideology,  covering  the  period  1740-1860.  It  is  however  well  worth  a  look, 
in  all  senses.  Correctly  maintaining  that  the  study  of  ideology  is  also  a  study 
of  form,  it  is  equally  correctly  not  frightened  of  what  its  author  rather  self- 
depreciatingly  calls  its  ‘eclecticism’.  If  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  assimilate 
the  painterly  to  the  literary,  it  does  at  least  resist,  for  the  sake  of  the  larger 
semiotic  ground.  There  is  considerable  reference  to  Wordsworth. 

Kevin  Barry’s  Language,  Music  and  the  Sign,  setting  itself  the  laudable  project 
of  instating  the  musical  analogy  rather  than  the  visual  analogy  as  central  to 
Romantic  poetry,  trips  over  itself  in  its  own  semiotics,  by  being  nicely  illustrated 
with  reproduced  portraits  and  frontispieces,  but  being  innocent  of  a  single 
musical  example.  However,  this  is  a  highly  intelligent  and  stimulating  book. 
Its  thesis  is  that  early  Romanticism  explores  ‘the  excluded  middle  between 
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representational  and  .  .  .  expressive  modes.  The  analogy  for  language,  under 
such  a  sceptical  and  exploratory  gaze,  is  music.’  Music  is  used  ‘as  an  index 
of  disorientation’  as  the  limits  of  language  are  approached.  All  this  is  given 
a  real  historical  context  in  the  development  of  instrumental  music  in  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  of  related  theories  of  music  which  placed  the  emphasis 
not  on  a  (linguistic)  stable  given,  but  on  an  interaction  of  sound  and  listener. 
This  provides  an  important  new  richness  to  our  understanding  of  Romantic 
linguistic-poetics,  if  I  may  coin  the  term. 

L.  J.  Swingle’s  study  of  The  Obstinate  Questionings  of  English 
Romanticism  -  essentially  I  think  what  others  have  called  the  ironic  impulse  - 
sets  out  to  provide  a  history  for  this  reading  of  Romanticism  to  counter,  or 
at  least  balance,  the  histories  provided  for  reading  Romanticism  as  ideologically 
stable,  or  rather  perhaps  having  a  recognizable  will  to  stability.  He  then  applies 
this  intellectual  history  to  the  literary  texts  -  Wordsworth’s  in  the  main, 
though  there  are  some  interesting  passages  on  the  novel  too.  But  despite  a  fair 
sense  of  reading  underlying  the  thesis,  this  overreaches  itself,  and  the  end  result 
is  thin.  Not  without  interest,  but  ultimately  unsatisfying.  I  can  be  altogether 
more  positive  about  Susan  J.  Wolfson’s  approach  to  what  only  sounds  like 
the  same  subject  in  The  Questioning  Presence:  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  the 
Interrogative  Mode  in  Romantic  Poetry.  Thin  indeed  from  a  literary  point  of 
view  is  Max  F.  Schulz’s  Paradise  Preserved,  a  study  of  re-creations  of  Eden 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  It  is  not  an  insensitive  book,  but 
it  moves  too  quickly.  What  is  one  to  make  of  the  following?  Is  the  second 
sentence  supposed  to  be  ironic  at  the  expense  of  the  first?  -  one  hopes  so: 

Byron  and  Shelley  found  bridges  .  .  .  across  the  gap  in  their  outlooks, 
sunny  moments  streaking  across  Byron’s  nighttime  landscape,  and  shadows 
pocketing  Shelley’s  Golden  Age  with  gloom.  And  the  suffused  golden 
nimbus  of  orthodoxy  with  which  a  Constable  and  a  Palmer  might  bless 
their  vales  remained  repugnant  to  both  to  the  end. 

Cynthia  Chase’s  Decomposing  Figures  takes  up  in  a  series  of  essays  the  problem 
of  the  disappearance  of  history’,  and  the  crucial  effect  this  has  on  our  reading 
of  Romanticism,  which  she  sees  as  intrinsically  involved  with  our  understanding 
of  the  ‘ultimate  unity  of  the  movement  of  history’  -  a  process  of  shape  and 
meaning.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  agree  with  that  starting  point  however,  and  her 
opposition  of  New  Critical  to  deconstructionist  is  certainly  not  an  opposition 
made  by  many  others.  Baudelaire,  Kleist,  Wordsworth  and  Keats  are  all  of  strict 
relevance  to  us,  but  one  should  read  this  book  for  its  spread.  As  a  series  of  essays 
it  is  certainly  less  inhibited  than  some  monographs,  if  Germanic  in  style.  SIR  (iii) 
is  a  forum  on  the  sublime  with  notable  contributions  from  David  Simpson, 
Michael  Hays,  and  Raimonda  Modiano.  Two  major  books  to  end  my  section 
on  the  general,  both  from  1986 -Stuart  Curran’s  Poetic  Form  and  British 
Romanticism,  a  study  of  genre,  but  quite  as  useful  for  its  annotation  and  its 
learning  in  the  byways  of  our  period  as  for  its  level-headed  historical  approach, 
and  Marjorie  Levinson’s  The  Romantic  Fragment  Poem:  A  Critique  of  Form, 
which  tackles  a  major  issue  in  a  magisterial  way,  though  it  is  not  made  any 
easier  to  read  by  Levinson’s  Germanizing  style,  more  noticeable  here  than  in 
her  later  work. 

Two  student  issues  in  Blake  studies:  R.  B.  Kennedy’s  annotated  reworking  of 
David  V.  Erdman’s  text  of  Innocence  and  Experience,  Thel,  Marriage,  Visions, 
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and  The  Everlasting  Gospel ,  seems  worthwhile,  but  Alan  Tomlinson’s  guide  to 
Innocence  and  Experience  is  not  recommended.  Harold  Pagliaro’s  monograph 
on  Selfhood  and  Redemption  in  Blake’s  Songs  is  more  immediately  accessible 
than  many  specialist  Blake  studies.  It  argues  that  the  formation  of  selfhood 
is  always  connected  to  the  ‘mere  compulsion  to  repeat  generational  life’, 
frequently  straightforward  sexual  repression,  and  that  a  perception  of  this  in 
the  Songs  helps  us  greatly  to  understand  its  more  elaborate  presentation  in  the 
Prophetic  Books.  There  are  lots  of  perceptive  moments  of  close  reading,  though 
I  imagine  that  some  Blakeans  may  find  the  perspective  rather  limited.  David 
Lake  supports  a  sexual  reading  of  ‘The  Blossom’  by  finding  a  contemporary 
instance  of  ‘Robin’  as  slang  for  ‘penis’,  though  he  does  not  deny  the  more 
innocent  possibility  ( Expl  45:  ii.  20-3).  In  the  same  journal  a  piece  on  the 
iconographic  significance  of  the  willow  in  ‘The  Little  Black  Boy’  appears  twice 
over  two  different  authors’  names  (Jerome  Cartwright  and  Norma  A.  Greco). 
One  male,  one  female -and  both  versions  quote  an  article  by  the  female 
‘author’!  Stanley  Gardner,  in  Blake’s  Innocence  and  Experience  Retraced, 
attempts  to  ‘suggest  a  geographical  and  social  matrix’  for  Songs  of  Innocence, 
as  ‘recognizable  as  the  familiar  matrix  in  London  for  Songs  of  Experience'. 

I  rather  doubt  whether  this  adds  much  that  is  truly  new. 

Moving  on  to  the  Prophetic  Books,  Kelvin  Everest  provides  a  persuasive 
reading  of  Thel  in  EIC  (193-208).  If  we  read  the  dialogues  as  essentially  internal, 
they  represent  a  socially  acceptable,  consciously  possible  solution  for  Thel, 
whereas  the  change  of  tone  at  the  grave  marks  the  eruption  of  the  ‘real’  - 
socially  unacceptable  and  consciously  inadmissible  -  consequences  of  such  a 
‘solution’:  the  fear  and  excitement  of  sexuality,  this  repression  socially  intensified 
of  course  because  Thel  is  female.  This  is  closely  read,  with  a  sense  of  historical 
context  supplied  by  Wollstonecraft.  PQ  (231-57)  has  a  reading  by  Rachel  V. 
Billigheimer  of  the  murky  waters  of  Blake’s  use  of  the  ‘Eyes  of  God’  topos. 
This  is  very  sure  of  its  own  interpretations,  but  perhaps  that  is  of  the  nature 
of  this  kind  of  quasi-biblical  commentary.  Andrew  Lincoln’s  ‘Blake  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation’  ( E&S  94-103)  looks  at  the  interplay  of  ‘rationalistic 
and  naturalistic  views’  in  the  creation  in  the  first  two  books  of  Dream  of  Nine 
Nights.  What  this  amounts  to  is  the  presence  of  Milton  and  Hume,  where  the 
latter  appears  to  support  the  view  that  monotheistic  religions  have  their 
foundation  in  rational  consciousness,  the  two  different  types  of  consciousness 
reflecting  Blake’s  dissociation  of  sensible  and  intelligible  qualities.  Catching 
up  with  last  year’s  Blake,  Catherine  Haigney  argues  {Blake  20.116-24)  that 
the  female  figures  of  the  pastoral  dream  subvert  pastoral  as  usually  defined 
‘and  that  this  subversion  compromises  the  rest  of  Blake’s  Ninth  Night’.  The 
women  seemed  doomed  ‘to  a  cyclical,  not  a  linear  narrative’  re-enacting  failures. 
This  is  an  important  article,  and  though  there  is  from  time  to  time  an  ’edge’  to 
its  tone,  its  case  is  coolly  argued,  and  the  documentation  seems  impressive.  I  find 
the  argument  of  Nancy  M.  Ide’s  ‘Image  Patterns  and  the  Structure  of  William 
Blake’s  The  Four  Zoos'  {Blake  20.125-33)  altogether  less  convincing,  despite 
the  use  of  computer  analysis  -  and  I  am  all  for  computer  analysis  -  to  help 
provide  us  with  a  more  stable  ground  for  ‘literary’  discussion.  However,  don’t 
be  put  off  by  my  doubts  -  you  might  find  the  terms  of  the  analysis  less 
arbitrary  than  I  do.  To  me  it  seems  to  multiply  the  subjectiveness  it  seeks  to 
reduce.  P.  M.  S.  Dawson  has  an  article  on  ‘The  Theodicy  of  the  Four  Zoas 
{Blake  20.134-43),  essentially  a  well-documented  reading,  in  which  Blake’s 
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attitude  to  the  accepted  theodicies  of  his  time  is  seen  as  necessarily  ambivalent. 
Martin  Bidney  writes  on  the  influence  of  Blake  on  Konstantin  Bal’mont, 
a  Russian  Yeats  one  might  say  (CL  327-39).  Ed  Larissey  in  ‘Blake  and 
the  Hutchinsonians’  {Blake  20.44-7)  sets  out  to  elaborate  Albert  J.  Kuhn’s 
case  that  Blake  was  indebted  to  this  strange  group  (yet  another  strange  group), 
who  believed  that  Christianity  had  been  perverted  and  stolen  by  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Druids.  Everything  tends  to  look  alike  to  me  in  this  looking-glass 
world,  but  the  argument  seems  convincing  enough.  Christopher  Heffner  gives 
an  account  of  a  Blake  drawing  (Butlin  92  in  the  standard  catalogue)  naming 
it  ‘The  New  Jerusalem  Descending’  {Blake  20.4-11).  Stephen  C.  Behrendt 
writes  on  Plate  6  of  Europe  and  its  relationship  to  the  work  of  James  Gillray 
{Blake  21.85-94).  David  Erdman  neatly  robs  his  publishers  of  sales  for 
the  revised  edition  of  the  Doubleday  and  UCal  Complete  Poetry  and  Prose 
by  listing  changes  and  corrections  {Blake  20.49-52).  One  might  conclude 
the  remarks  on  Blake  studies  by  drawing  attention  to  the  many  worthwhile 
things  tucked  away  in  Blake’s  ‘Discussion’  section  -  though  it  can  be  a 
field  for  the  kind  of  animosity  one  associates  rather  with  a  weekly 
journal. 

Coleridge  studies  that  have  reached  me  are  few  by  comparison  to  the  deluge  of 
material  on  Blake  and  Wordsworth.  One  book  worthy  of  note  is  the  admirable 
Coleridge ’s  Library:  Bibliography  of  Books  Owned  or  Read  by  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  by  Ralph  J.  Coffman.  John  Beer  points  out  a  horrific  catalogue 
of  errors  in  the  Coleridge  entry  in  the  new  Oxford  Companion,  though  some 
of  them  are  perhaps  aggressively  minor  {RES  530-1).  H.  R.  Rookmaaker  argues 
{ES  228-35)  that  ‘Kubla  Khan’  was  finished  in  1803  or  1804,  but  this  case  will 
not  convince  many.  There  is  at  least  something  more  to  think  about  in  Keith 
G.  Thomas’s  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Romantic  Lyric:  Persuasion  and  Coleridge’s 
Conversation  Poems’  {ELH  893-924).  The  Coleridgean  lyric  ‘must  achieve  a 
balance  between  the  intentional  and  the  contingent’;  the  lyric  poet  explores 
the  problem  of  knowing  the  non-human  Other;  the  novelist  the  human 
Other. 

Derek  Roper  s  1968  edition  of  the  1805  Lyrical  Ballads  reappears  with  new 
annotation.  I  am  always  uneasy  about  modernized  spelling  and  repunctuation, 
but  perhaps  some  market  is  served.  Alun  Jones  remarks  on  the  care  Wordsworth 
took  over  the  presentation  of  the  1807  volume  in  his  edition  of  that  volume, 
which  will  supply  a  useful  library  need.  It  is  more  than  useful,  a  positive  delight’ 
to  have  The  Unremarkable  Wordsworth,  Geoffrey  Hartman’s  collected  essays 
on  Wordsworth,  in  which  theory  remains  so  much  in  the  service  of  the  literary 
word.  David  Simpson  has  often  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  more  sympathetic 
writers  with  a  marked  theoretical  base  in  the  opposite  camp  from  Hartman 
partly  possibly  because  of  his  lucid  style.  Wordsworth ’s  Historical  Imagination 

is  a  good  example,  the  more  than  acceptable  face  of  new  historicism  The  noet’s 
writing:  H 

strives  .  .  .  for  recognition  as  a  productive  medium  in  the  social  order 
often  imaged  in  the  language  of  work  and  property;  but  it  also  undercuts 
or  displaces  itself,  as  in  its  propensity  for  the  vocabulary  of  idleness  and 
vagueness  .  .  .  his  writings  contain  a  sophisticated  (if  often  implicit) 
reformulation  of  the  traditional  defence  of  civic  or  public  virtue  against 
the  dangerous  effects  of  a  commercial  and  industrial  economy. 
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This  is  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  in  Romantic  studies  in  general.  A  very 
different  way  of  looking  at  the  literary  world  is  to  be  found  in  Hugh  Sykes 
Davies’s  posthumously  published  Wordsworth  and  the  Worth  of  Words.  The 
best  of  this  book,  which  it  would  not  only  be  fair  but  complimentary  to  say 
is  loosely  knit  together,  is  its  relatively  ‘hard’  linguistic  analysis  of  word  patterns. 
This  not  only  asks  recognizable  questions,  but  evaluates  the  results  in 
meaningfully  complex  ways.  J.  H.  Alexander’s  Reading  Wordsworth  is 
introductory.  It  is  sane  and  for  better  or  for  worse  does  not  become  embroiled 
in  recent  fashion -in  the  end  I  think  possibly  this  does  make  it  rather 
unexciting.  I  should  also  note  the  Concordance  to  Lyrical  Ballads  compiled 
by  Patricia  A.  McEahern  and  Thomas  F.  Beckwith. 

As  I  have  two  years  of  WC  to  give  account  of,  it  is  perhaps  convenient  to 
take  this  journal  on  its  own.  I  have  remarked  before  on  its  readability.  While 
I  still  do  feel  that  in  many  ways  it  is  a  model  for  the  specialist  journal-cum- 
newsletter,  I  was  struck  this  year  by  its  noticeable  underdocumentation  by  the 
standards  of  some  of  its  counterparts.  By  and  large  this  is  healthy  I  feel  sure, 
but  it  can  also  from  time  to  time  seem  positively  casual.  Balance  is  all.  Martin 
Wallen  performs  a  rather  obvious  manoeuvre  in  his  article  on  the  revisions  of 
The  Ancient  Mariner  (WC  17.148-56),  arguing  that  the  revisions  are  as  the 
Mariner’s  retelling  of  his  story  ‘always  opposed  to  the  presumed  stability  of 
signification’.  There  are  two  articles  printed  consecutively  both  concentrating 
on  the  1794  version  of  ‘An  Evening  Walk’  (made  readily  available  in  the  Cornell 
edition)  by  Harriet  Jump  (17.156-63)  and  Anthony  Dangerfield  (17.164-8). 
Records  of  the  1984  Conference  appearing  in  the  1986  issue  include  Norman 
Fruman  defending  the  1805  Prelude  in  a  debate  on  the  two  (most  obvious) 
versions.  He  focuses  on  the  later  moves  away  from  unpredictability  of  diction 
and  syntax,  even  though  the  earlier  version  may  be  more  prolix.  J.  Robert  Barth 
takes  the  opposite  course  by  suggesting  that  part  of  the  prejudice  against  1850 
is  a  prejudice  against  a  ‘new’  orthodoxy  of  belief,  but  that  (1)  it  isn’t  doctrinal 
at  all,  and  (2)  the  poem  was  theistic  anyway  from  the  beginning  (WC  17.7-14; 
16-20).  W.  J.  B.  Owen  prints  a  text  and  evaluation  of  a  draft  passage  not  used 
in  Prelude  Book  8  after  line  158  (17.60-73).  Gordon  Thomas  discusses  ‘chance 
discoveries’  as  a  topos  in  the  poetry  (17.80-7),  and  links  these  to  moments  of 
a  sense  of  the  divine  -  discoveries  ‘unsought  but  not  totally  unprepared  for’. 
This  is  a  thought-provoking  piece,  for  once  too  short  if  anything,  all  the  more 
so  for  me  as  I  have  myself  argued  that  moments  of  ‘irrelevance’  often  signal 
other-worldly  sensations  in  prose  texts.  Nice  too  to  read  an  article  by  Pamela 
Woof  simply  entitled  ‘Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Writer’  (17.95-110).  In  the  1987 
issue  W.  J.  B.  Owen  in  ‘The  Poetry  of  Nature’  (2-11)  attempts  to  provide  an 
aesthetics  for  the  ‘photographic’  mode  of  description  in  Wordsworth.  There 
is  something  of  an  attempt  here  to  see  Wordsworth  as  an  impressionist - 
objects  vary  ‘according  to  the  infinite  variation  of  the  environment  .  I  do  not 
quite  see  how  this  militates  against  a  ‘unity  in  the  natural  scene’  (as  Owen  says 
of  ‘An  Evening  Walk’);  indeed  his  own  argument  points  out  that  though  this 
might  be  true  of  an  infinite  variety  of  objects,  this  is  a  different  case.  He 
sees  these  descriptive  scenes  as  symbolic  in  potentia.  Perhaps  it  needs 
a  Wordsworthian  to  understand  why  everything  not  symbolic  is  somehow 
defective.  Matthew  C.  Brennan  has  a  quasi-Jungian  account  of  the  Discharged 
Soldier  episode  (19-23).  John  Hayden  produces  a  new  version  of  Wordsworth’s 
letter  of  7  June  1802  to  John  Wilson  (WC  33-8).  There  is  a  revealing 
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misprint  in  the  apparatus  which  turns  ‘draft’  into  ‘drift’,  but  clearly  previous 
editors  have  served  this  important  letter  badly.  Peter  Larkin  writes  a  suggestive 
essay  on  cloud  not  only  as  a  figure  but  as  indicative  of  process  in  Wordsworth. 
The  style  obstructs  however  (121-6).  Robert  Brinkley  ‘On  Wordsworth,  Politics 
and  Milton’  (57-71)  returns  to  the  necessity  of  perceiving  Miltonic  allusions 
for  a  correct  reading  of  the  politics  of  ‘Tintern  Abbey’.  The  new  ‘allusions’ 
which  trigger  this  off  seem  rather  strained  to  me  -  ‘chearful  faith’  and  ‘much 
more  cheer’d  with  meditation’  -  though  the  general  parallel  with  an  image  of 
Milton  as  ‘cheerful  even  in  adversity’  might  be  more  convincing.  Still  it  is 
heuristically  useful.  Nicola  Trott  writes  on  ‘Wordsworth  and  the  Picturesque’ 
(114-21). 

William  H.  Galperin  worries  over  the  nature  of  authorial  identity  in  his 
‘Desynonymizing:  The  Self  in  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge’  ( SIR  513-26).  The 
very  premise  of  their  individuality  .  .  .  can  be  shown  to  have  been  constructed 
and  ultimately  deconstructed  by  the  writers  themselves’. 

In  ‘Hard  Pastoral:  Frost,  Wordsworth,  and  Modernist  Poetics’  ( Criticism 
67-87)  Annabel  Patterson  returns  to  her  pastoral  and  political  concerns.  Those 
who  know  her  book,  or  who  are  not  interested  in  Frost,  can  safely  skip  the 
first  four  pages.  The  nub  of  the  argument  is  that  ‘Wordsworth  unquestionably 
made  the  same  associations  between  pastoral  and  the  socioeconomic  structure 
of  his  own  society  as  did  the  writers  who  preceded  him’  and  that  he 
‘renegotiated’  the  terms  that  pastoral  ideology  provided.  The  essay  is  wide- 
ranging,  and  a  model  of  lucidity.  On  the  other  hand  its  continual  claim  to  look 
for  questions  rather  than  answers  sits  oddly  with  its  acknowledged  political 
interest -avowed  neutrality  positively  hectors  us.  Clarence  H.  Miller’s  ‘The 
May-Day  Celebration  in  Wordsworth’s  “Immortality  Ode”  ’  ( SEL  571-9)  is 
entirely  convincing  in  its  central  contention  that  the  poem  is  a  May-Day  poem, 
and  can  be  contextualized  by  reference  to  the  type.  It  is  less  convincing  in  its 
subsequent  commentary.  Also  in  SEL  (581-91)  Douglass  H.  Thomson  uses 
the  evolution  of  To  Lycoris’  from  1798  to  1820  to  enrich  our  reading  of  ‘Tintern 
Abbey’.  It  seems  interesting,  though  one  might  ask  for  more  detail  -  another 
case  of  too  little  rather  than  too  much.  I  have  great  sympathy  for  Morris 
Dickstein’s  opening  sally  in  ‘Wordsworth  and  Solitude’  (SR  253-75):  ‘We  have 
no  accepted  vocabulary  to  examine  what  really  moves  us  in  a  writer  ...  even 
so-called  reader-response  methods .  .  .  almost  always  concern  how  we  interpret 
poetry -not  how  we  respond  to  it.’  Feeling  has  been  relegated  to 
‘impressionistic  belles-lettres’  or  the  book-reviewer.  He  argues  that  Wordsworth 
helped  establish  the  individual  human  subject  as  the  measure  of  aesthetic  truth’. 
In  the  end  the  essay  focuses  rather  disappointingly  on  feeling  in  the  poetry  rather 
than  on  feeling  produced  by  the  poetry.  Admirable  in  its  clarity  but  rather 
mannered  in  its  scene-setting  (‘the  weather  outside  Dove  Cottage,  although 
windy  and  bitterly  cold,  was  nonetheless  more  cheerful  than  the  climate  within’) 
Anne  Barton’s  ‘The  Road  from  Penshurst’  (E/C  209-33)  argues  strongly  that 
Wordsworth  made  the  significant  discovery  of  Jonson’s  poem  in  February  1802 
and  that  lines  818-28  of  Home  at  Grasmere  belong  to  this  time.  A  corollary 
to  this  is  that  Jonson  must  have  served  as  a  catalyst  in  the  fight 
Jonson/Wordsworth  versus  Shakespeare/Coleridge,  ‘a  focus  for  their  growing 
lack  of  accord’.  There  is  an  extremely  interesting  article  in  ELH  (299-331)  by 
Reeve  Parker,  ‘Reading  Wordsworth’s  Power:  Narrative  and  Usurpation  in 
The  Borderers'.  The  scholarly  apparatus  is  interesting  in  itself,  but  does  have 
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the  odd  numerical  misprint.  Contending  that  ‘Passionate  action  is  spectacular 
action:  as  theater  it  is  political  in  its  use -or  abuse -of  power  over  others’, 
the  focus  is  shifted  from  Rivers  to  the  figures  of  Herbert  and  Matilda.  Perhaps 
most  interestingly  the  play  is  read  against  Parisian  Shakespeare  of  1792, 
‘contrived’  by  Jean  Ducis-an  Othello  -  imaginative  contextualizing  with 
considerable  verve.  On  his  way  to  claiming  that  the  drama  as  totality  ‘repudiates 
action’,  we  visit  The  Tempest  and  Artaud  via  Derrida.  But  this  is  sane  if 
speculative,  and  the  long  note  on  the  Othello  fascinating.  Lawrence  Kramer 
(ELH  619-37)  claims  that  the  1805  Prelude -he  is  particularly  concerned  with 
Book  7  -  traces  out  a  ‘group  of  vexed  relationships  between  gendered  sexuality 
and  the  creative  imagination,  between  sexual  difference  and  the  idealized  process 
of  representation’.  The  leading  figure  in  this  psychosexual  scenario  is  Mary 
Robinson.  There  is  a  slight  smile  in  the  voice  of  this  article  which  is  a  relief. 
David  Ellis  in  ‘Realism  in  Wordsworth’s  “Michael”  ’  ( English  38-49),  discussing 
the  meaning  of  the  term  applied  to  this  work,  neatly  points  out  ‘how  little 
recognition  there  is  in  “Michael”  of  man  as  a  social  animal’. 

1988  will  be  the  big  year  for  Byron  studies.  Angus  Calder’s  Open  University 
Guide  was  perhaps  rather  unfortunate  in  appearing  in  the  same  year  as  Bernard 
Beatty’s  Byron  for  the  Penguin  Masterstudies  series.  The  latter  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  introduction  to  the  poet.  Brian  Lee  has  edited  an  edition  of 
Don  Juan  as  it  stood  in  1819,  and  this  has  been  reissued  after  twenty  years - 
with  the  result  that  lacking  extensive  (any?)  revision  the  introductory  material 
is  quite  bizarrely  out  of  date.  Katrina  Bachinger’s  study  of  Byron’s  influence 
on  Poe,  The  Multi-Man  Genre  and  Poe’s  Byrons,  strains  credulity  in  its  attempt 
to  account  for  everything  in  Byronic  terms.  Daniel  P.  Watkins’s  Social  Relations 
in  Byron ’s  Eastern  Tales  is  an  exercise  in  the  absences  and  dislocations  of  new 
historicism.  Its  more  theoretical  frame-chapters  do  it  no  service,  but  there  is 
quite  a  lot  to  provoke  thought  in  his  account  of  the  poems  themselves.  This 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  verse  tales  by  reading  them  either  as  political  allegories 
or  as  displaced  examples  of  the  ideologies  within  which  Byron  inevitably  worked 
is  much  in  fashion.  The  ‘hard-line’  case  that  allegorical  readings  are  possible, 
first  floated  by  McGann  in  his  edition,  I  find  very  difficult  to  swallow  indeed. 
Watkins  rather  hovers  between  hard  and  soft  options.  Susan  J.  Wolfson  writes  on 
cross-dressing  in  Don  Juan  {ELH  585-617),  missing  an  earlier  related  piece 
in  ByronJ  by  Kathy  Kernberger.  Unless  I  missed  something  in  her  documentation 
in  fact  all  her  secondary  sources  are  American,  barring  the  unrepresentative 
E.  P.  Thompson  and  Virginia  Woolf,  and  the  rather  ageing  study  of  Andrew 
Rutherford.  I  find  it  difficult  to  credit  that  DJ  1.22.7-8  is  Byron’s  ‘most  famous 
couplet’,  as  Wolfson  seems  to  think.  The  argument  goes  that  even  ‘mobility’, 
say,  as  a  sexual  marker  is  itself  mobile  -  it  afflicts  both  Adeline  and  Byron, 
the  poem  is  not  stable  in  its  gender  perspective,  and  seems  conscious  of  the 
risks  it  -  and  its  characters  -  run  thereby.  A  less  obsessive  essay  is  Jean  Hall’s 
‘The  Evolution  of  the  Surface  Self:  Byron’s  Poetic  Career’  ( KSJ 134-57).  Byron 
at  times  admired  the  Romantic  idea  of  integral  ‘wholeness’  of  personality,  and 
to  some  extent  no  doubt  saw  this  ‘wholeness’  as  ‘innerness’  (though  the 
archetypal  innerness  of  Romanticism  is  a  strange,  cosmic,  universal  innerness), 
and  at  times  he  thought  of  this  as  an  impossible  and  self-deluding  notion.  Hall 
however  muddies  the  waters  by  rather  using  ‘wholeness’  and  ‘adult  innerness’ 
as  standards  for  judgement  herself- ‘posture’  is  her  natural  antonym  for 
‘wholeness’.  But  other  Byronists  are  likely  to  counter  that  ‘wholeness’  could 
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be  a  synonym  for  monomania.  This  is  an  interesting  article  though,  and  has 
some  memorable  turns  of  phrase -the  Byronic  hero  ‘cannot  organize  action’, 
for  one,  in  which  ‘organize’  is  just  the  right  word.  Probably  the  best  article 
of  the  year  on  Byron  is  Anne  Barton’s  ‘Don  Juan  Reconsidered:  The  Haidee 
Episode’  (Byron J  11-20-  I  record  its  provenance  without  shame!).  It  argues 
for  ‘the  refined  and  conscious  artistry’  of  Don  Juan,  by  way  of  Shakespeare’s 
Tempest,  detailing  the  modulation  from  the  silent  idyll  of  Haidee  through 
Raucocanti’s  verbal  incontinence  to  the  turmoil  of  the  world.  Fine  detail  reading 
and  a  sure  sense  of  intertextuality  make  this  entirely  convincing.  Peter  Graham 
has  a  modestly  elegant  short  piece  on  ‘The  Venetian  Climate  of  Don  Juan' , 
centring  on  the  quality  of  artifice  as  serious  in  the  trope  of  the  masque  (ByronJ 
21-7).  Walter  Bernhart’s  ‘Examples  of  Byron’s  Impact  on  Nineteenth-Century 
German  and  Austrian  Music’  is  exactly  what  it  says  it  is  (ByronJ  38-54). 

Not  perhaps  strictly  part  of  my  brief,  the  Journals  of  Mary  Shelley,  edited 
by  Paula  Feldman  and  Diana  Scott-Kilvert,  are  nevertheless  too  important  to 
pass  by.  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  slightly  fraught  circumstances  of  their 
production,  nor  I  think  on  the  problems  of  detail  in  the  edition.  We  are  grateful 
to  have  it.  Ronald  Tetreault’s  The  Poetry  of  Life:  Shelley  and  Literary  Form 
has  much  that  is  sympathetic.  Shelley’s  purpose  in  the  poetry  is  ‘not  to  solve 
metaphysical  problems,  still  less  to  force  on  the  reader  a  particular  ideology, 
but  to  engage  the  reader  in  an  act  of  faith  .  .  .  Although  form  is  thus  inextricable 
from  ideology,  it  remains  essential  to  the  experience  of  poetry.’  Some  of  the 
manner  draws  eclectically  on  deconstructionism,  often  revealingly.  But  there 
are  times  when  some  of  the  more  general  remarks  are  rather  bland  -  ‘Without 
the  order  which  form  gives  to  content,  meaning  could  not  arise’  (what  is  the 
pre-existing  content?);  or  ‘Shelley  would  spend  most  of  his  career  in  search 
of  a  rhetorical  form  adequate  to  the  simultaneous  creation  and  decreation  of 
his  poetic  vision’  (where  have  we  heard  that  before?).  Jonathan  Wordsworth 
is  much  against  the  way  annotation  denudes  poetry  of  its  significance,  and  one 
feels  would  approve  at  least  of  Tetreault’s  non-ideological  drift  (WC  99-107). 
He  fails  to  see  the  irony  however  when  he  himself  writes  ‘Mont  Blanc  is  not 
about  the  Universal  Mind  ...  it  is  about  the  imagination’  -  I’m  glad  to  know 
that  after  all  this  time.  This  paper  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  that  there  are 
other  Shelley  critics  after  Wasserman  and  Reiman,  though  there  is  interest  en 
passant.  Much  more  interesting  as  a  whole  is  Robert  Brinkley  on  ‘Writing  Mont 
Blanc ’  (WC  108-14),  using  material  from  the  Bodleian,  though  we  are  still 
anxiously  awaiting  the  word  on  this  poem  from  the  new  Matthews-Everest 
edition.  George  Rishmawi  writes  from  an  Oriental  perspective  on  The  Revolt 
of  Islam  and  Hellas  (SwR  12-23),  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  as  much  of 
interest  in  this  as  one  might  have  supposed.  An  intriguing  article  is  John 
Donovan’s  on  incest  in  Laon  and  Cythna  (KSR  49-90).  This  takes  on  board 
the  changes  from  the  original  version  of  the  poem  to  its  appearance  as  Revolt. 
Donovan  reads  Shelley’s  letter  to  Moore  of  16  December  1817  concerning  these 
as  tactical  rather  than  truthful  -  Shelley  does  not  want  to  seem  to  be  backing 
down  in  his  revisions,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  does  not  want  to  make  life 
difficult  for  a  potential  supporter  either.  This  is  plausible.  Everyone  including 
Donovan  makes  a  meal  of  the  note  on  Bodleian  Ms  Shelley  adds,  e  10  ‘the 
sister  is  to  be  more  uncertain’.  For  what  it  is  worth  I  shall  add  my  morsel - 
that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  relationship  (the  incest)  at  all  -  that  it  is  read 
as  such  is  a  back  construction  from  Ben  Griffith’s  original  mistranscription 
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‘the  sister  is  to  be  [?  ]  into  cousin’  and  from  the  revision  we  know  was  later  made 
to  Revolt.  What  it  means  is  what  it  says.  This  essay  is  full  of  interesting 
comments  on  the  contemporary  state  of  the  ‘incest’  theme,  noting  besides  much 
else  that  Shelley  is  unperturbed  by  reaction  to  Manfred  when  preparing  his  own 
incestuous  scenario,  and  that  Ollier  was  probably  reacting  more  to  an  association 
of  incest  through  Hunt  with  radical  causes  than  to  a  simple  incest  taboo,  since  the 
latter  at  least  in  Byron’s  case  was  apparently  assimilated  to  the  orthodox  view  of 
incest  as  resulting  from  a  curse  of  divine  origin.  Matthew  C.  Brennan  also 
convinces  with  a  close  reading  of  ‘Euganean  Hills’  lines  285-319  (‘Noon  descends 
around  me  now  .  .  .’)  to  support  Wasserman’s  view  that  this  is  the  poet’s  ‘insight 
into  eternity’  (Expl 45:  ii.  23-6).  In  Marlon  B.  Ross’s  ‘Shelley’s  Wayward-Dream 
Poem:  The  Apprehending  Reader  in  Prometheus  Unbound ’  ( KSJ  1 10-33)  the 
problem  that  Shelley  faces  is  the  conflict  ‘between  the  idealist  dreamer  and  the 
realistic  reformer,  the  need  for  the  dreamer  to  be  realistic  and  the  reformer  to 
sustain  the  dream’.  This  partly  explains  Shelley’s  desire  in  the  Preface  to  reform 
the  reformed.  Two  formulations  struck  me  in  particular:  ‘  [the  poem]  attempts 
to  make  the  mind  a  “distended”  receptacle  for  ideal  beauty,  multiple  vision, 
and  imaginative  relations,  and  it  prepares  the  mind  for  the  void  .  .  .’;  the  ‘most 
pronounced  form  of  the  actual  appears  as  vacuums  within  the  poem,  vacuums 
created  by  a  break  ...  in  the  rhythm,  sense,  syntax,  speaker  .  .  .’.  Two  other 
KSJ  articles  are  less  satisfactory  -  Mary  Quinn’s  on  ‘Verses  on  the  Celandine’ 
(KSJ  88-109)  is  useful  for  pointing  out  that  this  mock-elegiac  critique  is  one 
of  Shelley’s  first  unequivocal  attacks  on  Wordsworth,  but  does  not  fulfil  its 
claim  to  use  that  to  illuminate  ‘Hymn’  and  ‘Mont  Blanc’;  Elsie  M.  Gold’s 
‘Touring  the  Inventions’  on  Shelley’s  prefaces  is  merely  an  opening  sally  on  an 
important  subject  (KSJ  63-87).  For  all  that  Michael  O’Neill  talks  of  ‘The  Witch 
of  Atlas’  pushing  to  an  extreme  ‘that  impulse  to  create  fictions’,  where  fictions 
seem  to  be  that  which  defers  resolution  but  also  enables  it,  not  only  imagination’s 
product  but  also  its  process,  the  tradition  in  which  he  moves  is  Richard  Cronin 
and  William  Reach  rather  than  de  Man.  Sometimes  weighed  down  by  previous 
critics  this  is  still  an  article  which  says  new  things  -  rather  than  seeing  the 
fictions  as  ‘an  abyss  of  figurative  inventiveness’  the  reading  experience  of  the 
poem  is  that  its  meaning  for  human  life  ‘glimmers,  withdraws  and  tantalizes’. 
O’Neill’s  other  article  on  Shelley’s  Epipsychidion  deals  with  what  Foucault 
describes  as  a  major  Western  enterprise  -  ‘transforming  sex  into  discourse’.  It 
is  modest  and  low-key,  with  these  virtues  and  drawbacks  (EIC  135-57). 

John  Barnard’s  John  Keats  is  slightly  difficult  to  place  in  terms  of  its  intended 
role.  It  starts  at  the  beginning  and  more  or  less  proceeds  to  the  end,  paying 
particular  attention  to  Keats’s  audience  and  the  reception  of  the  early  poems 
to  establish  the  close  context  in  which  he  wrote.  It  is  always  readable.  The  reissue 
of  D.  G.  Gillham’s  edition  of  Keats’s  1820  volume  (plus  the  Fall  of  Hyperion) 
so  lightly  revised  is  another  mystery  -  the  criticism  ‘of  the  last  forty  years’  has 
Leavis  writing  in  the  present  tense.  There  is  now  a  Macmillan  Master  Guide 
to  selected  poems  of  Keats  by  John  Garrett,  unfortunately.  Albert  C.  Labriola 
(CLS  326-34)  writes  ‘Sculptural  Poetry’,  a  ‘prolegomenon  to  a  theory  of  genre’, 
namely  the  poem  on  sculpture,  but  it  is  thin  on  both  Keats  and  Shelley,  his 
only  examples  other  than  Michelangelo.  Michael  E.  Holstein  (KSJ  32-49)  argues 
for  the  centrality  of  pain  and  its  relief  in  the  experience  of  Keats’s  poetry.  For 
me  this  was  a  new  and  enlightening  approach,  with  the  rightness  of  something 
obvious  but  unnoticed.  Whether  I  can  agree  that  it  was  in  the  very 
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reality  of  suffering  that  Keats  took  heart’  is  another  matter,  for  I  still  feel  that 
the  reality  is  desubstantialized  in  the  poetry.  But  yet  again  this  year  I  find  myself 
wishing  for  more.  My  colleague  Robert  Cummings’s  characteristically  scholarly 
piece  ( KSJ 50-62)  on  ‘Melancholy’,  proposing  an  allegorical  group  by  Catari 
as  in  some  way  connected  to  the  last  stanza,  is  at  its  most  obviously  interesting 
in  its  initial  distinctions  of  Joy,  Pleasure,  and  Delight.  He  argues  against  the 
view  that  it  is  transcience  which  produces  melancholy,  and  for  the  idea  that 
as  pleasure  is  at  its  extreme  ‘unaccommodatable’,  always  inevitably  bound  up 
with  desire,  it  is  pleasure/desire  which  because  of  its  own  constitution  is  painful. 
My  own  feeling  here  is  that  it  is  both  transience  and  the  extension  of  desire 
beyond  pleasure  which  are  at  work  in  melancholy  -  there  is  properly  no  single 
‘it’  in  our  experience  of  the  last  stanza.  The  argument  over  Catari  is,  as  is 
admitted,  a  difficult  one -when  is  a  source  not  a  source,  not  when  it  is  an 
inspiration  but  when  it  can  shape  ‘a  pattern  of  association’,  or  suggest  ‘a  way 
of  proceeding’.  One  has  to  be  oh-so-tentative.  Theresa  M.  Kelley’s  article  on 
‘  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci’’  ’  ( ELH  333-62)  suggests  that  Keats  exploits 
the  Cockney  faults’  -  ‘participial  forms  that  verbalize  nouns  or  nominalize 
verbs  .  .  .  and  a  mannered  blend  of  sensuous  details  and  abstract  figures’  in 
a  way  that  marks  the  terrain  of  Romantic  allegory  —  that  poetic  space  where 
history  and  the  otherness  of  poetic  figures  meet’.  She  examines  the  revisions - 
with  useful  printed  transcripts.  The  drift  finally  is  that  time  is  necessary  for 
the  comprehension  of  allegory  -  as  opposed  to  Romantic  symbol  -  and  that 
the  poem  is  essentially  involved  in  the  history  of  allegory  it  invokes.  SIR’ s  spring 
issue  (i)  was  a  Keats  special  number.  Kenneth  S.  Calhoon  has  a  comparativist 
piece  on  Morike,  which  is  suggestive  but  covers  perhaps  too  much  ground  in 
insufficient  detail  (3-25);  Beth  Lau  has  a  very  worthwhile  annotated  check-list 
of  ‘Keats’s  Reading  of  Wordsworth’  (105-50).  James  O’Rourke  contributes 
a  splendid  discussion  of  Grecian  Urn’  (27-48),  based  on  those  famous  closing 
lines  again,  and  starting  from  an  intelligent  summary  of  the  textual  position. 
The  kernel  of  the  argument  is  that  the  ‘assumption  that  a  set  of  transcendent 
values  associated  with  the  urn  can  be  assigned  to  the  poem’  is  highly  problematic, 
for  both  ‘realistic’  and  ‘idealistic’  interpretative  traditions.  William  Crisman 
contends  that  the  Elgin  Marbles  sonnet  should  be  read  as  a  dramatic  monologue 
(49-58).  William  Fitzgerald  suggests  that  over  the  winter  of  1817-18  Keats’s 
shift  from  Petrarchan  to  Shakespearean  sonnet  form  finds  parallels  in  their 
movement  and  action,  and  that  these  are  connected  with  what  is  described  as 
his  ‘loss  of  faith  in  natural  process’  over  this  winter  (59-83) -some  of  the 
connections  in  this,  made  through  seasonal  metaphors,  I  find  a  little  strained 
Mark  Edmundson’s  ‘Keats’s  Mortal  Stance’  (85-104)  deals  with  the  Fall  of 
Hyperion  as  a  ‘fit  image  of  epic  inspiration’.  This  in  itself  is  scarcely  new  but 
the  essay  does  have  new  insight  as  it  goes  along.  It  uses  but  is  not'used  by  a 
sense  of  the  possibilities  of  ‘deconstructive’  reading,  and  is  not  afraid  of  an 
elegiac  humanist  sentiment. 

Eric  Robinson  transcribes  a  previously  unreadable  Clare  manuscript  -  ‘To 
An  Oaken  Stem  ,  Peterborough  A1  47r-49v-and  collates  it  with  Egerton  Ms 
2250  fo  157r-v  (RES  483-91).  Eric  Walker  redates  Wordsworth’s  ‘To  -  ,  on 
Her  First  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of  Helvellyn’,  in  a  complicated  note  (N&Q 
26).  Also  from  N&Q  I  might  mention  more  new  Hogg  poems  from  David  Groves 
(472-4),  and  a  source  for  the  first  stanza  of  the  ‘Immortality’  Ode  in  a  poem 
of  Lord  Lyttleton,  and  for  ‘Yet  Once  Again  .  .  .’  in  a  poem  of  Bowles  (by 
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J.  G.  R.  Bradley,  476-7).  Volume  III  of  the  Journal  of  Thomas  Moore  edited  by 
the  redoubtable  W.  S.  Dowden  has  now  appeared,  covering  the  period  1826-30. 
Charles  Robinson  gives  us  twenty-seven  new  letters  from  Hazlitt  ( KSR  ii.  1—47), 
and  warns  us  too  of  the  failings  of  the  1978  edition  by  H.  M.  Sikes  et  al.  Any 
new  holograph  letters  by  Hazlitt  have  rarity  value,  and  though  not  all  of  these 
are  prima  facie  of  the  first  or  even  the  second  importance,  some  of  them  are 
written  with  enjoyable  gusto. 


2.  Prose  Fiction 

This  has  been  an  unexciting  year  for  criticism  of  the  novel  of  this  period: 
there  have  been  one  or  two  good  books,  but  few  articles  have  lived  up  to  the 
lively  promise  of  the  recent  past.  One  hopes  that  the  renaissance  of  appreciation 
that  feminism  has  provoked  is  not  already  dying  down,  with  nothing  on  the 
horizon  likely  to  take  its  place. 

Of  the  four  general  studies  which  I  have  read  this  year,  Jay  Clayton’s 
Romantic  Vision  and  the  Novel  is  easily  the  best.  In  this  brilliant  and  wide- 
ranging  book,  which  covers  both  novels  and  poetry,  Clayton  analyses  the  means 
by  which  epiphany  is  accommodated  in  Romantic  fiction.  He  begins  with  an 
acute,  well-informed  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  novel  must  be  altered 
when  it  deals  with  visionary  experiences  which  are,  by  their  nature,  disruptive 
of  the  workaday  ambience  of  most  English  fiction.  This  is  followed  by  studies 
of  a  number  of  novels,  from  Clarissa  to  Women  in  Love,  each  of  which  seems 
genuinely  illuminated  by  the  new  light  cast  on  it.  The  best  of  Clayton’s  analyses 
are  those  of  Clarissa,  Mansfield  Park,  and  Wuthering  Heights.  In  the  first  of 
these,  he  interprets  the  opposition  of  Clarissa  to  Lovelace  as  representative  of 
the  opposition  of  vision  to  narrative;  in  the  second,  he  scrutinizes  the  role  of 
Fanny,  whom  he  sees  as  an  agent  of  both  the  dangers  and  the  delights  of 
Romantic  vision;  and  in  the  last,  he  considers  Emily  Bronte’s  apocalypse  and 
otherness,  and  the  potent  provisionality  of  the  work  she  offers  us.  Clayton’s 
bibliography  and  notes  are  marvels  of  scholarly  acumen  and  thoroughness. 

In  David  E.  Musselwhite’s  Partings  Welded  Together  there  is  great  ambition, 
a  certain  degree  of  freshness,  and  overriding  self-satisfaction.  Musselwhite  makes 
much  of  his  engagement  with  modern  literary  theory,  and  this  sometimes  gives 
a  factitious  gloss  to  his  criticism.  But  in  general  the  material  of  this  book  is 
thin.  Musselwhite’s  main  concern,  which  he  situates  in  a  political  as  well  as 
a  literary  dimension,  is  with  the  figures  of  heroic  energy  and  resistance  that 
he  finds  in  Romantic  fiction.  He  gives  a  thoughtful  reading  of  Mansfield  Park 
as  a  work  in  which  Jane  Austen  has  set  out  to  create  a  bestseller  devised  to 
appeal  to  a  class  and  taste  that  were  not  her  own.  The  chapter  on  Frankenstein 
amounts  to  little  more  than  an  elaborate  restatement  of  the  now  conventional 
interpretation  of  the  Monster  as  Other,  as  that  which  fascinatingly,  alarmingly 
escapes  all  classification.  On  Wuthering  Heights  Musselwhite  employs  Emily 
Bronte’s  poems,  and  her  experiences  in  Brussels,  to  celebrate  the  development 
of  her  liberated  persona,  Ellis  Bell.  Vanity  Fair  and  Dickens’s  career  are  also 
discussed. 

The  other  general  books  which  I  have  read  are  works  of  historical  scholarship 
rather  than  of  criticism.  The  first,  Ann  H.  Jones’s  Ideas  and  Innovations,  is 
a  lucid,  well-researched  survey  of  some  of  the  less-known  novelists  of  the  age 
of  Jane  Austen,  giving  details  of  their  lives,  summaries  of  their  works,  and 
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indications  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities.  It  does  not  pretend  to  profundity, 
but  performs  the  useful  service  of  passing  on  information,  and  proffering 
comment,  that  would  not  otherwise  be  available.  In  addition,  this  book  is  timely; 
at  last  some  of  the  out-of-the-way  women  novelists  to  whom  it  refers  are  being 
reissued  by  feminist  publishing  houses.  Jones  is  an  alert  literary  historian:  she 
finds  in  Elizabeth  Hamilton  a  new  affinity  with  Scottish  peasant  life,  in  Amelia 
Opie  an  innovator  in  sensibility,  and  in  the  remarkable  Porter  sisters  both  slight 
talent  and  a  moral  turn  for  antiquarian  subjects.  Mary  Brunton,  formerly 
unknown  but  now  surprisingly  in  the  ascendant,  is  praised  for  her  psychological 
penetration,  and  Thomas  Skinner  Surr  for  the  accuracy  of  his  rendering  of 
upper-class  life.  Lady  Morgan,  whose  The  Wild  Irish  Girl  has  just  made  a 
reappearance  in  print,  is  judiciously  studied  as  a  society  novelist  of  a  superior 
kind,  and  the  hectic  Charlotte  Dacre  given  sympathetic  consideration.  Ideas 
and  Innovations  is,  then,  informative,  old-fashioned,  and  worth  while  (and 
its  notes  and  bibliography  are  excellent). 

Dale  Spender’s  Mothers  of  the  Novel  is  lively  and  interesting,  and  results 
from  a  sense  that  women  writers  played  a  much  greater  part  in  the  growth  of 
the  novel  than  has  been  recognized,  and  that  these  writers  deserve  a  modern- 
day  audience  among  the  reading  public  at  large.  This  polemical  thrust  gives 
Spender’s  study  both  its  vigour  and  commitment,  and  its  sometimes  tiresome 
single-mindedness.  She  unearths  from  the  library  an  extraordinary  cross-section 
of  women  novelists,  some,  like  Aphra  Behn,  coming  already  into  the  public 
eye,  others,  like  the  fascinating  Delariviere  Manley,  clearly  well  worth  attention. 
Spender’s  method  is  refreshingly  to  mingle  biographical  and  critical  material, 
and  to  give  longer  accounts  of  the  novels  which  she  finds  best  repay  study. 
This  works  well,  though  notably  better  with  those  authors,  like  Fanny  Burney, 
Maria  Edgeworth,  and  Lady  Morgan,  who  offer  rich  literary  pickings.  This 
is  a  good  book,  both  made  and  partly  unmade  by  its  feminist  intent. 

Writing  on  the  Gothic  seems  slightly  in  abeyance  at  the  moment.  Elizabeth 
R.  Napier’s  crisp,  argumentative  study,  The  Failure  of  Gothic,  is  a  prime 
example  of  the  revisionist  New  Wave  in  the  criticism  of  Gothic  fiction:  building 
on  the  work  of  modern  scholars,  and  taking  for  granted  the  interest  that  Mrs 
Radcliffe  and  her  peers  now  command,  it  begins  a  fresh  task  -  not  talking  up 
the  flawed  and  wayward  novels  which  are  its  subject,  but  instead  discriminating 
carefully  between  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  elements  in  their 
composition.  Napier  is  acerbic  and  sometimes  unreasonably  dismissive,  seeming 
to  demand  from  The  Monk,  tor  instance,  qualities  more  appropriate  to  the 
controlled  artistry  of  Jane  Austen,  but  she  has  a  lucid  command  of  her  material 
and  regularly  sheds  light  on  the  novels  she  discusses  and  forces  us  to  look  again 
at  conventional  judgements  which  may  have  obscured  their  true  qualities.  Napier 
argues  that  Gothic  novels  demonstrate  many  of  the  liberating  techniques  of 
fragmentation  and  disjunction  that  are  characteristic  of  Romanticism,  but  that 
they  seldom  lead  to  the  ‘profound  realizations  about  human  consciousness’ 
that  have  been  claimed  for  them.  This  book  is  genuinely  new;  it  must  be  taken 
account  of.  Frederick  S.  Frank  s  The  First  Gothics  belongs  to  another  world: 
it  is  a  large,  selective  bibliography  of  the  Gothic  novel,  summarizing  the  works 
with  which  it  deals  and  giving  useful  references  to  both  biographical  and  critical 
material.  It  is  a  competent  research  tool,  and  will  no  doubt  assist  students 
especially  of  the  more  exotic  books  which  it  lists. 

The  major  recent  event  in  Scott  studies  has  been  the  return  to  Edinburgh, 
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to  the  National  Library  of  Scotland,  of  the  interleaved  set  of  the  Waverley  novels 
in  which  the  writer  made  his  annotations  and  alterations  for  the  great  magnum 
opus  edition  of  his  novels.  This  has  been  duly  celebrated  in  a  magnificent  work 
edited  by  Iain  Gordon  Brown.  Most  of  this  consists  of  fascinating  photocopies 
of  the  actual  interleaved  set,  with  a  useful  commentary  by  Brown,  but  it  also 
includes  a  number  of  essays  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  Jane  Millgate 
clearly  describes  the  circumstances  of  Scott’s  work  on  the  magnum  opus ; 
J.  H.  Alexander  gives  an  analysis  of  Scott’s  textual  emendations  and  lists  the 
material  bound  in  with  the  interleaved  set,  and  the  notes  eventually  omitted 
from  the  edition  itself;  Brown  explains  the  complicated  history  of  the  interleaved 
set,  culminating  in  its  return  to  Scotland;  Claire  Lamont  notes  related  material 
in  American  collections;  and,  finally,  Brown  appends  an  anthology  of  relevant 
entries  from  Scott’s  Journal  and  Letters,  1825-31. 

Of  less  weight  is  Jerome  Mitchell’s  Scott,  Chaucer,  and  Medieval  Romance. 
This  is  a  carefully  researched  and  very  well-produced  specialist  study  which 
shows  a  meticulous  acquaintanceship  with  Scott’s  work  and  has  some  interesting 
things  to  say.  Mitchell  thoroughly  and  sometimes  laboriously  details  Scott’s 
considerable  knowledge  of  medieval  literature,  and  then  works  his  way  through 
the  poetry  and  novels,  citing  allusions,  and  more  often  parallels,  to  the  writings 
of  the  earlier  period.  Mitchell  is  erudite  and  careful,  but  his  account  rests  for 
the  most  part  upon  teasing  resemblances  between  works  rather  than  upon  the 
provable  influence  of  one  on  another.  Thus,  although  Mitchell  certainly  shows 
that  Scott  was  familiar  with  Chaucer  and  the  Romances,  he  is  hard  pressed 
to  discover  ways  in  which  this  familiarity  actually  moulded  the  novelist’s  art. 

The  best  Scott  essay  of  the  year  is  undoubtedly  Kathryn  Sutherland’s 
‘Fictional  Economies’  ( ELH  97-127).  In  this  outstandingly  rich  and  well- 
researched  piece  Sutherland  analyses  the  ways  in  which,  by  locating  his  fiction 
within  a  world  of  production  and  exchange,  Scott  accepts  the  emergence  of 
industrial  power  and  a  mass  reading  public,  and  so  paves  the  way  for  some 
of  the  major  concerns  of  Victorian  fiction.  Other  articles  have  been  much 
slighter.  J.  H.  Alexander,  in  ‘Scott’s  Review  of  The  British  Herald ’  (WC  73-80), 
reprints  interesting  excerpts  from  Scott’s  1831  review  of  a  large  book  on 
heraldry.  In  ‘Scott  from  Scotland’  ( BC  35.281-92)  Alan  Bell  nicely  tells  the 
story  of  the  National  Library  of  Scotland’s  acquisition  of  the  interleaved  set 
of  the  Waverley  novels.  Julian  D’Arcy  and  Kirsten  Wolf  (‘Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Eyrbyggja  Saga’,  SSL  30-43)  have  a  thorough  discussion  of  Scott’s  abstract 
of  Eyrbyggja  Saga,  noting  its  many  errors  and  inaccuracies  but  also  praising 
its  critical  acumen  and  the  valuable  attempt  it  represents.  Finally,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Gilsland’  (DUJ  49.3-7),  F.  B.  Whitehead  and  P.  J.  Yarrow  give  a 
pleasantly  informed  belletrist  account  of  Scott’s  brief,  agreeable  stay  at  the 
small  watering  place  of  Gilsland,  in  the  Lake  District,  in  1792. 

Of  the  essays  on  individual  novels,  Peter  Garside’s  ‘Dating  Waverley’ s  Early 
Chapters’  (. Bibliotheck  13.61-81)  is  the  best.  It  is  authoritative  and  well 
informed,  and  argues  for  a  much  more  complex  sense  of  the  genesis  and 
publication  of  Waverley  than  has  so  far  been  general.  James  Kerr  (‘Scott’s  Fable 
of  Regeneration’,  ELH  53.801-20)  has  a  rich  essay  analysing  the  ‘formal 
disparities’  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  and  seeing  them  as  signs  of  Scott’s 
own  recalcitrance  vis-a-vis  the  ambitious  political  fable  on  which  he  has 
embarked  Jon  Thompson’s  rather  crudely  considered  piece  on  ‘Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Madge  Wildfire’  (L&H  188-99)  argues  that  Scott’s  stereotyped  and 
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puritanical  representation  of  Madge  Wildfire  detracts  from  the  historical 
authenticity  of  The  Heart  of  Midlothian.  In  ‘Feud  and  Faction  in  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor'  (ScL/ii.18-31)  Caroline  Franklin  gives  a  tidy,  strained,  quasi- 
allegorical  account  of  this  novel,  which  she  regards  as  a  highly  politicized  study 
in  favour  of  conservatism  and  stability.  Chris  R.  Vanden  Bossche  (‘Culture 
and  Economy  in  Ivanhoe' ,  NCL  42.46-72)  gives  an  illuminating  modernist 
reading  of  Ivanhoe,  whose  theme  of  language  he  presents  as  indication  of  Scott’s 
interest  in  the  variety  and  changeability  of  culture  and  the  book  itself  as  ‘an 
attempt  to  elaborate  how  a  historical  shift  from  one  cultural  code  to  another 
might  take  place’.  In  ‘The  Monastery  and  The  Abbot :  Scott’s  Religious 
Dialectics’  ( SNNTS  46-65)  Lionel  Lackey  describes  how,  in  these  two  works 
about  the  change  from  Catholicism  to  Protestantism  in  sixteenth-century 
Scotland,  Scott  uses  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Avenel  family  to  symbolize  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  and  to  demonstrate  the  historical  ameliorization 
in  which  he  believed.  TSLL  (237-60)  has  a  dense  and  thoughtful  essay  by  James 
Kerr  entitled  ‘Fiction  against  History’  which  is  of  great  interest  for  the  general 
interpretation  of  Scott’s  novels  and  in  which  Kerr  argues  for  a  dialectical  view 
of  history  and  romance  in  Redgauntlet,  each  fighting  against  and  yet 
complementing  the  other.  Lastly,  Kenneth  M.  Sroka  in  ‘Fairy  Castles  and 
Characters  in  Woodstock'  ( ELWIU 189-205)  gives  a  characteristically  thorough, 
lucid  account  of  the  neglected  Woodstock,  which  he  sees  as  a  therapy  for  Scott 
in  a  time  of  troubles  and  also  as  offering  an  interesting  complication  of  the 
Waverley  hero  (notable  here  by  his  absence). 

Of  the  year  s  books  on  Jane  Austen,  pride  of  place  must  be  given  to  the 
reissue  of  Marilyn  Butler’s  Jane  Austen  and  the  War  of  Ideas  and  to  Park 
Honan’s  new  biography  of  the  novelist.  Butler’s  book  is  a  landmark  in  Jane 
Austen  criticism,  arguing  that  the  novelist  was  much  more  intimately  affected 
by  the  troubles  of  her  age,  and  more  politicized,  than  is  often  assumed.  In  her 
long  new  introduction  to  this  edition  Butler  discusses  the  most  recent 
developments  in  Jane  Austen  studies,  and  gives  an  especially  interesting  survey 
of  feminist  approaches  to  this  author.  Honan’s  excellent  biography  offers  both 
the  general  reader  and  the  specialist  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  mastered 
account  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels  and  life,  and  pays  rewarding,  particular 
attention  to  the  likely  links  between  them.  Honan’s  manner  is  easy  and  engaging, 
but  he  shows  a  subtle  awareness  of  the  background  to  Jane  Austen’s  fiction! 
and  has  a  most  valuable  sense  of  the  ways  in  which  the  novelist’s  family 
experience  contributed  to  her  art.  In  addition  to  his  meticulously  detailed  and 
brilliantly  situated  account  of  Jane  Austen’s  life,  Honan  also  offers  much  quietly 
acute  literary  criticism,  which  he  often  angles  in  an  interestingly  biographical 
direction.  In  the  end,  this  book  gives  us  the  most  convincing  study  that  I  know 
of  Jane  Austen  as  a  social  being,  someone  entirely  in  touch  with  the  main 
currents  of  her  culture  and  both  alluding  to  and  engaging  with  these  currents 
in  her  novels.  It  deserves  a  wide  readership,  and  also  much  influence  on  the 
ways  in  which  Jane  Austen  is  henceforth  perceived. 

There  have  been  numerous,  usually  naive,  attempts  to  employ  computing 
skills  in  literary  criticism;  J.  F.  Burrows’s  book  on  Jane  Austen,  Computation 
into  Criticism,  however,  is  both  sophisticated  in  its  methods  and  illuminating 
in  its  results.  Burrows  minutely  examines  the  language  of  Jane  Austen’s  novels 
especially  in  the  qualities  of  the  idiolects  of  individual  characters,  and  reveals 
in  the  greatest  depth  the  extraordinary  consistency  and  patternedness  of  Jane 
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Austen’s  art.  He  shows  that  even  in  the  tiniest  details  (for  instance,  the 
employment  by  her  different  characters  of  the  pronouns  T  and  ‘we’)  Jane 
Austen  is  suggestive,  and  that,  truly,  everything  in  her  books  has  meaning. 
Burrows’s  method  is  usefully  laid  out  here,  and  may  well  prove  helpful  to  others. 

In  Jane  Austen  and  the  State  Mary  Evans  has  given  us  an  excellent  book, 
crisp,  fresh,  and  intelligent,  and  written  from  a  sociological  perspective  which 
throws  genuine  new  light  upon  its  subject.  It  presents  a  sensitive  analysis  of 
the  perennial  question  of  whether  or  not,  or  in  which  ways,  Jane  Austen  was 
a  conservative.  Evans  begins  by  establishing  the  essential  insecurity  of  the  world 
Jane  Austen  creates,  and  then  proceeds  to  an  acerbic  investigation  of  her 
author’s  scepticism  as  to  the  relationship  between  property  and  virtue.  She 
follows  this  by  showing,  through  an  arresting  study  of  Mansfield  Park,  how 
Jane  Austen  also  questions  the  patriarchal  order  of  her  time  and  enters  a  plea 
for  female  self-determination.  Evans  concludes  by  positing  in  Jane  Austen’s 
novels  a  distrust  of  purely  material  links  between  men  and  women,  and  a  need, 
therefore,  for  a  less  self-interested  morality  to  govern  the  relations  between 
the  sexes.  This  short,  modest  book  gives  a  more  plausible  sense  of  the  real 
interrogativeness  of  Jane  Austen’s  stance,  and  the  power  of  her  concern  for 
the  position  of  women,  than  have  many  more  inflated  recent  studies. 

Mr  Collins  Considered  is  a  curious  hybrid  of  a  book  in  which  Ivor  Morris 
concentrates  upon  Mr  Collins,  in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  whom  he  treats  as  a 
kind  of  microcosm  of  Jane  Austen’s  world,  revealing  comically  in  little  the 
deeper  concerns,  with  wealth,  status,  and  romance  above  all,  which  form  the 
ideological  groundwork  of  her  fiction.  This  approach  is  ingenious,  and  in  the 
right  hands  might  well  produce  some  oblique,  fresh  illumination  of  the  oeuvre. 
But  Morris’s  are  not  those  hands.  His  knowledge  of  Jane  Austen  is  impressively 
broad,  his  admiration  is  deep,  and  he  writes  with  fastidiousness  and  grace.  Yet 
he  treats  the  novels  too  simply  as  records  of  a  real  existence,  and  Jane  Austen’s 
characters  as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  process  neglecting  much  of 
the  complexity  of  perspective  for  which  her  work  is  now  admired.  For  all  its 
niceness,  this  is  a  work  out  of  another  age  -  an  age  of  connoisseurship,  not 
of  criticism. 

The  second,  invaluable  volume  of  the  Critical  Heritage  Jane  Austen,  edited 
by  Brian  Southam,  amply  maintains  the  high  standards  of  this  series.  It  presents 
a  large  cross-section  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  criticism  of  Jane 
Austen  from  the  period  between  1870  and  1940.  It  offers  an  exceptionally 
informative  long  introduction  which  summarizes  the  history  of  Jane  Austen 
criticism  during  the  seventy  crucial  years  covered  by  this  volume,  and  then 
comments  from,  among  many  others,  George  Saintsbury,  Henry  James,  and 
Mark  Twain,  as  well  as  the  1917  article  by  Reginald  Farrer  from  which  our 
modern  approach  to  this  author  has  largely  come. 

Articles  which  have  attempted  a  wider  view  of  Jane  Austen  have  been 
disappointing  this  year.  Kate  Fullbrook,  in  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Comic 
Negative’  (in  Roe),  has  a  sentimental,  workaday  piece  on  Jane  Austen’s 
subversive  comedy  in  which  she  pays  much  attention  to  her  author’s  status  as 
a  female  writer.  A  very  brief  essay  (in  Myer)  by  Park  Honan,  ‘Richardson’s 
Influence  on  Jane  Austen’,  points  to  Jane  Austen’s  indebtedness,  especially 
in  her  handling  of  sexual  matters,  to  the  Richardson  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison, 
but  also  shows  her  jokey  wariness  as  to  this  influence.  Susan  Morgan’s  ‘Why 
There’s  No  Sex  in  Jane  Austen’s  Fiction’  ( SNNTS  346-56)  is  surprisingly  thin. 
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Morgan  discusses  the  asexuality  of  Jane  Austen’s  heroines,  ascribing  this  not 
to  the  author’s  timidity  or  to  the  ethos  of  her  times  but  instead  seeing  it  as 
reducing  the  status  and  power  of  patriarchal  sexuality  in  the  English  novel. 
PQ  (473-92)  has  a  far-fetched  essay  by  Christine  St  Peter,  ‘Jane  Austen’s 
Creation  of  the  Sister’,  which  makes  too  much  of  the  evident  fact  that  Jane 
Austen’s  heroines  seem  to  need  female  companions  as  well  as  male  lovers. 
‘Subjective  to  Objective’  ( ArielE  i. 53-61),  by  Bruce  Stovel,  vaunts  the  discovery 
that  the  careers  of  several  women  novelists,  including  Jane  Austen,  fall  naturally 
into  two  halves,  and  that  the  earlier  half  is  more  subjective  and  the  later  more 
objective.  In  ‘Jane  Austen  and  Female  Reading’  ( SNNTS  334-45)  Robert  W. 
Uphaus  briefly  situates  Jane  Austen  in  the  controversy  over  women  as  readers, 
pointing  out  the  ways  in  which  she  challenges  and  revises  a  view  of  women 
that  disadvantages  their  moral  status,  and  how  in  her  novels  she  sets  up  a  more 
thoughtful  practice  of  female  reading  and  writing. 

In  ‘Jane  Austen  and  William  Hayley’  (N&Q  25-6)  Deirdre  Le  Faye  traces 
the  pseudonym  ‘Sophia  Sentiment’,  from  a  letter  in  the  Austen  brothers’  The 
Loiterer  perhaps  written  by  Jane,  to  a  comedy  by  William  Hayley.  In  the  same 
periodical,  in  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Celebrated  Birthday’  (477-8),  Janice 
Kirkland  suggests  that  the  ‘celebrated  birthday’  mentioned  in  Jane  Austen’s 
letter  to  her  sister  Cassandra  of  3  November  1813  was  in  fact  that  of  Princess 
Sophia,  fifth  daughter  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  that  the  ‘Lord  Howard’ 
referred  to  in  the  letter  is  the  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  who  was  a  neighbour 
of  Jane  Austen’s  cousin  Mrs  Cooke,  of  Surrey.  Deirdre  Le  Faye,  also  in  N&Q 
(478-81),  in  ‘Jane  Austen:  Some  Letters  Redated’,  meticulously  and  for  the 
first  time  dates  six  letters  given  no,  or  an  incomplete,  date  by  Chapman  (nos. 
3,  99,  107,  108,  109,  and  138),  and  locates  no.  95  to  mid-July  1814. 

Jane  Austen’s  earlier  novels  have  attracted  little  attention  this  year.  Joan 
H.  Pittock’s  ‘The  Novelist  in  Search  of  a  Fiction’  (EA  142-53)  is  a  slight,  lucid 
essay  which  points  to  the  several  ‘fictions’  in  Northanger  Abbev  and  suggests 
that  these  are  ironically  integrated  in  the  interests  of  ‘aesthetic  achievement 
and  moral  comprehension’.  In  ‘Jane  Austen  and  Bonomi’  (N&Q  24-5)  Janice 
J.  Kirkland  notes  the  mention  of  the  country-house  architect  Joseph  Bonomi 
in  Sense  and  Sensibility  and  shows  that  during  the  period  of  the  writing  of  this 
novel  Jane  Austen  was  familiar  with  three  of  his  houses.  Also  in  N&Q  (478), 
in  A  Missing  Word  in  Sense  and  Sensibility' ,  Ian  Milligan  proposes  the 
emendation  if  [no]  more  than  half  there  be  .  .  .’  to  the  ninth  chapter  of  Vol. 
II  of  this  novel.  James  Phelan  has  a  general  essay,  ‘Character,  Progression, 
and  the  Mimetic-Didactic  Distinction’  in  MP  (84.282-99),  where  he  argues 
lor  a  fuller  sense  of  unity  ,  especially  in  Pride  and  Prejudice ,  and  suggests 
the  deficiencies  of  thematic  views  of  the  novel.  In  a  rather  thin  piece  ‘  “A 
Contrariety  of  Emotion”  ’  (IFR  27-33),  Bruce  Stovel  investigates  the  feelings 
of  mingled  affection  and  antipathy  experienced  by  both  Elizabeth  and  Darcy 
in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  and  suggests  the  psychological  newness  and  effectiveness 
of  this  circumstance. 

Mansfield  Park  has,  as  usual,  attracted  much  attention.  C.  Knatchbull  Bevan 
(‘Personal  Identity  in  Mansfield  Park',  SEL  595-608)  has  a  subtle  and 
thoroughly  au  courant  study  in  which  he  argues  that  acting  in  this  novel 
represents  a  form  of  self-expression  invalid  because  it  substitutes  fictions  for 
the  realities  of  the  external  world.  In  ‘Stabilizing  the  Family  System  at  Mansfield 
Park  ( ELH  669-93)  Paula  Marantz  Cohen  suggestively  but  perhaps  with  too 
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much  elaboration  proposes  that  in  this  book  Jane  Austen  has  uniquely  achieved 
the  successful  imagining,  by  the  conclusion,  of  a  social  circle  which  is  in  perfect 
equilibrium.  Louise  Flavin  (‘ Mansfield  Park :  Free  Indirect  Discourse  and  the 
Psychological  Novel’,  SNNTS  137-59)  gives  a  sharp  analysis  of  the  greater  bulk 
and  complexity  of  free  indirect  discourse  in  Mansfield  Park,  with  indications 
of  the  richer  emotional  texture  that  results.  In  ‘Theatricals  and  Theatricality 
in  Mansfield  Park ’  ( SSEng  13.61-73)  Penelope  Gay  offers  yet  another  study 
of  the  play-acting  in  this  novel,  but  this  time  informed  by  the  interesting  notion 
that  the  Morality  tradition  underlies  the  book  and  that  Jane  Austen’s 
‘disapproving  fascination’  with  the  drama  has  much  bearing  on  the  work’s  moral 
structure.  Patrick  Goold  (‘Obedience  and  Integrity  in  Mansfield  Park ’, 
Renascence  39.452-69)  gives  a  rather  narrowly  focused  account  of  this  book, 
and  especially  of  Fanny  Price,  whom  Goold  finds  morally  upright  and  whose 
patterns  (or  problems)  of  obedience  he  thinks  central  to  the  novel’s  organization. 
Michael  Heyns’s  ‘Shock  and  Horror’  ( ESA  29.1-18)  is  a  rather  crude  essay 
on  Fanny  Price,  whose  handling  he  finds  confused  and  unresolved.  In  ‘Pulpit, 
Stage  and  Novel’  (Novel  20. 138-48)  Elaine  Jordan  freshly  questions  established 
notions  as  to  the  relationship  between  Mansfield  Park  and  Mrs  Inchbald’s 
Lovers’  Vows  and  shows  how  this  relationship  highlights  some  features  of  the 
novel:  in  particular,  its  interest  in  fatherly  authority,  the  family,  and  marriage, 
and  its  concern  with  the  effects  on  behaviour  of  acting,  preaching,  and  writing. 
Paul  Pickrel  (‘Lionel  Trilling  and  Mansfield  Park’ ,  SEL  609-21)  quietly  takes 
issue  with  Trilling’s  influential  account  of  this  novel,  within  which  he  himself 
finds  a  richer  energy  and  a  more  dialectical  approach  than  did  the  earlier  critic. 
In  SNNTS  (1-15)  Johanna  M.  Smith  in  an  overwrought  essay  entitled  ‘  “My 
Only  Sister  Now”  ’  suggests  that  the  marriage  of  Fanny  and  Edmund  in 
Mansfield  Park  is  a  ‘dismal  failure’  contrived  by  Jane  Austen  to  show  the 
crippling  effects  of  their  quasi-incestuous  relationship  and  of  the  hierarchical 
family  structure  with  which  the  novel  is  so  much  concerned.  Lesley  Willis’s 
‘Religion  in  Jane  Austen’s  Mansfield  Park’  (ESC  65-78)  provides  cool  relief 
with  its  convincing  arguments  as  to  the  profoundly  Christian  dimension  that 
informs  the  drama  of  the  novel. 

Edward  Neill’s  ‘Between  Deference  and  Deconstruction’  (CritQ  iii. 39-54) 
is  a  crisp  examination,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  ideology,  of  modern 
responses  to  Emma,  and  calls  for  care  in  the  evaluation  of  the  novel’s  ‘deep- 
seated  folding,  straining  and  faulting’,  which  have  proved  greatly  exciting  to 
contemporary  critics.  Thorell  Tsomondo’s  ‘Emma:  A  Study  in  Textual 
Strategies’  (ESA  69-82)  gives  a  brilliant  modern  reading  of  Emma  as  a  novel 
of  art,  but  of  art  as  a  matter  not  of  polarities  but  of  shifting  and  fluid 
signification,  and  where  meaning  resists  ‘solidification’  into  tidy  schemata.  In 
‘Unconscious  Motives  in  Jane  Austen’s  Emma’  (SSEng  13.74-89)  G.  A.  Wilkes 
carefully  analyses  the  novel,  indicating  the  usually  ironical  awareness  that  the 
author  has  of  the  hidden  impulsions  of  her  characters,  and  the  artistic  richness 
that  results.  Ann  W.  Astell’s  ‘Anne  Elliot’s  Education’  (Renascence  40.2-14) 
briefly  and  elegantly  charts  the  progress  in  Persuasion  of  Anne  Elliot’s 
instruction  by  life,  and  shows  how  this  produces  in  her  a  convincing  synthesis 
of  elements  which  are  potentially  chaotic  and  destructive.  Daniel  P.  Gunn’s 
‘  “In  the  Vicinity  of  Winthrop”  ’  (NCL  41.403-18)  is  a  suggestive,  rather  slight 
study  of  Persuasion  which  points  to  the  contradiction  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  novel  between  Jane  Austen’s  moral  language  (presupposing  an  immutable 
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moral  order)  and  the  book’s  own  deepest  insights  into  the  world  it  presents 
(which  strongly  imply  that  major  change  is  already  in  process).  In  ‘  “A  Model 
of  Female  Excellence”  ’  (AUMLA  67.25-42)  E.  B.  Moon  notes  the  likely  impact 
of  Richardson’s  notions  of  ideal  womanhood,  especially  as  we  see  them  in  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  and  argues  judiciously  that,  contrary  to  some  feminist 
readings,  Jane  Austen  is  in  Anne  Elliot  presenting  a  model  of  female  moral 
excellence,  and  is  also,  with  reservations,  postulating  a  proper  social  fulfilment 
for  her,  through  marriage.  Keith  G.  Thomas’s  ‘Jane  Austen  and  the  Romantic 
Lyric’  ( ELH  893-924)  is  rich  but  over-extended,  and  suggests  that  there  are 
striking  resemblances  between  Persuasion  and  some  Romantic  poetry,  especially 
in  the  lyricism,  and  the  strategies  for  connecting  subject  to  object,  which  both 
employ.  In  the  year’s  solitary  account,  ‘ Sanditon :  A  Regency  Novel?’  (in 
Dunne),  Oliver  MacDonagh  studies  this  fragment  as  an  emanation  of  the 
Regency,  whose  restlessness  and  modernity  it  certainly  shares. 

The  major  event  of  1987  in  Mary  Shelley  studies  has  been  Clarendon’s 
magnificent  publication  of  her  Journals  from  1814-44.  Meticulously  edited  and 
fascinatingly  annotated  by  Paula  R.  Feldman  and  Diana  Scott-Kilvert,  and 
beautifully  produced,  these  volumes  are  a  mine  of  information  about  the  entire 
Shelley  circle,  and  will  have  permanent  value  for  anyone  seriously  interested 
in  the  Romantic  period.  Apart  from  this,  recent  pickings  have  been  meagre. 
Rolf  Eichler’s  essay  ‘In  the  Romantic  Tradition’  (in  Gassenmeier  and  Platz) 
gives  a  nice  account  of  Frankenstein  and  The  Rocky  Horror  Picture  Show, 
pointing  out  their  shared  use  of  the  doppelganger  motif,  their  density  of  allusion 
to  other  works  of  art,  and  the  sexually  motivated  escapist  theme  which  informs 
them  both.  In  ‘Dramatizations  of  Frankenstein,  1821-1986’  (ELN25:ii. 63-79) 
Steven  Forry  gives  a  curious  account  and  comprehensive  listing  of  the  many 
and  various  dramatizations  of  this  novel,  in  testimony  of  its  enduring  appeal 
and  adaptability.  Kenneth  Krabbenhoft’s  ‘Ignacio  de  Loyola  Brandao  and  the 
Fiction  of  Cognitive  Estrangement’  ( LBR  i. 35-45)  is  an  account  mostly  of  the 
Brazilian  Loyola  Brandao’s  novel  of  ecological  disaster,  Nao  veras  pais 
nenhum  (1982),  which  is  compared  to  Frankenstein  and  so  placed  in  the 
specifically  anti-utopian  current  of  modern  science  fiction.  Lastly,  Barbara  Frey 
Waxman,  in  ‘Victor  Frankenstein’s  Romantic  Fate’  (PLL  14-26),  gives  an 
interesting,  rather  marginal  study  of  Frankenstein,  emphasizing  Mary  Shelley’s 
ingenious  breakdown  of  stereotypes  through  imposition  on  Frankenstein  of 
a  unique  sense  of  what  maternity  really  means. 

Michael  Baron  and  Michael  Slater’s  edition  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock’s 
Headlong  Hall  and  Gryll  Grange  is  exactly  what  readers  of  Peacock  have  long 
needed:  a  pleasantly  produced,  comprehensively  annotated,  and  helpfully 
organized  version  of  these  novels.  This  venture  is  entirely  to  be  welcomed,  and 
WC  (and  the  editors)  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success.  James  Mulvihill  has 
a  nicely  done,  lucid,  and  commonsensical  book  on  Peacock’s  work,  covering 
the  poetry  and  periodical  essays  as  well  as  the  fiction.  Mulvihill  makes  good 
use  of  the  writing  of  recent  critics,  especially  of  Marilyn  Butler,  and  achieves 
a  useful  work  of  synthesis  which  would  make  a  very  suitable  introduction  to 
Peacock  for  undergraduates.  Although  giving  due  attention  to  the  reticence 
of  viewpoint  ot  most  of  Peacock’s  novels,  and  the  complexity  of  mind  to  be 
found  in  all  of  them,  Mulvihill  feels  that  Peacock  is  very  much  a  man  of  his 
time,  committed  to  a  liberal  humanism,  and  to  notions  of  balance  and 
pragmatism,  which  he  saw  everywhere  under  attack.  Unforcedly,  but  with  point, 
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Mulvihill  shows  how  this  commitment  reveals  itself  in  the  novels,  and  relates 
it  interestingly  to  the  comedy  which  invigorates  Peacock’s  mature  work. 
Mulvihill  also  has  two  essays  on  Peacock.  In  the  first,  ‘Peacock  and  Perfectibility 
in  Headlong  Hall’  ( Cliol  13.227-46),  a  brisk  and  well-researched  piece,  Mulvihill 
paints  in  the  background  of  perfectibilian  controversy  from  which  so  much 
in  the  novel  is  drawn;  in  the  second,  ‘A  Source  for  Peacock’s  Satire  of 
Spiritualism  in  Gryll  Grange ’  ( N&Q  491-2),  he  traces  this  satire  to  an  article 
in  an  1857  issue  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Klaus  Schwank  has  an  interesting 
assessment  (in  Gassenmeier  and  Platz)  of  the  complex  literary  world  of 
Nightmare  Abbey  and,  by  a  study  of  the  narrator  in  particular,  reveals  the 
indeterminacy  of  this  work  and  its  recognition  of  its  own  intertextuality. 

All  of  this  year’s  writing  on  James  Hogg  has  been  by  the  indefatigable  David 
Groves,  and  all  has  been  of  an  informative  rather  than  a  critical  kind.  In  ‘James 
Hogg  and  the  Scots  Magazine’  (Lib  164-9)  Groves  briefly  describes  Hogg’s 
affection  for  the  Scots  Magazine,  through  which  he  seems  to  have  acquired 
much  literary  acquaintanceship  and  in  which  several  of  his  works  appeared. 
All  of  Groves’s  other  pieces  are  in  N&Q.  ‘  “Woman”:  A  Poem  by  James  Hogg’ 
(35)  prints  this  hitherto  unpublished  poem  of  1833;  ‘A  Prologue  by  James  Hogg’ 
(472-3)  for  the  first  time  prints  a  prologue  by  Hogg  to  an  unknown  play,  The 
Irish-Man  at  Home-,  ‘James  Hogg  and  “Etterick  Pen”  ’  (473-4)  reprints 
‘Etterick  Pen’  from  the  Scots  Magazine  of  1815  and  suggests  it  may  be  by  Hogg; 
and  ‘  “The  Song  of  Oberon”  by  James  Hogg’  (474-6)  traces  this  poem  to 
Hogg’s  long-standing  liking  for  Shakespeare’s  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

Maria  Edgeworth’s  Helen  has  just  been  reprinted  with  an  informative 
introduction  by  Maggie  Gee.  A  collection  of  useful  critical  essays  on  Castle 
Rackrent  is  edited  by  Coilin  Owens.  Many  of  these  are  familiar  pieces  from 
the  hands  of,  for  example,  Marilyn  Butler,  Ernest  Baker,  and  Elizabeth  Harden. 
But  there  are  also  two  original  essays.  In  the  first  of  these,  ‘  “Said  an  Elderly 
Man  ...’”,  Daithi  6  hOgain  details  the  rich  and  authentic  folkloric  elements 
in  Castle  Rackrent-,  in  the  second,  ‘Irish  Bulls  in  Castle  Rackrent',  the  editor 
suggests  that  in  the  novel,  and  in  Thady  Quirk  in  particular,  there  is  a  rich 
vein  of  irony  at  the  expense  of  the  supposed  illogicality  and  fecklessness  of 
the  Irish. 

In  the  year’s  single,  long,  and  very  well-informed  study  of  Lady  Morgan, 
‘Fiction  as  “the  Best  History  of  Nations”  ’,  Tom  Dunne  considers  her  Irish 
novels,  stressing  her  use  of  historical  materials  in  the  service  of  a  specifically 
political  fiction  (in  Dunne). 

I  conclude  with  four  largely  forgotten  novels  by  women,  now  pleasingly 
resurrected.  These  are  Mary  Brunton’s  Discipline,  given  the  briefest  possible 
introduction  by  Fay  Weldon;  Sarah  Fielding’s  The  Governess,  introduced  by 
Mary  Cadogan;  Mary  Hamilton’s  Munster  Village,  lucidly  introduced  by  Sarah 
Baylis;  and  Frances  Sheridan’s  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney  Biddulph,  the  best, 
and  best-known,  of  the  bunch,  but  ludicrously  mis-introduced  by  Sue  Townsend. 


3  Prose 

In  a  year  notable  for  the  range  and  diversity  of  its  studies  rather  than 
significant  works  on  single  authors  the  most  impressive  and  challenging 
contribution  is  Jon  P.  Klancher’s  The  Making  of  English  Reading  Audiences, 
1790-1832.  His  work  is  self-conscious  and  eclectic,  combining  the  role  of 
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semiotician  with  that  of  cultural  historian,  and  it  raises  implications  for  critiques 
of  culture  outside  his  case  study.  By  drawing  on  Bakhtin’s  ideas  of  the  dialogic 
and  heteroglossia  he  attempts  to  define  the  conflicts  and  transformations  which 
give  identity  to  the  ‘audiences’  he  describes.  (Those  expecting  details  of  actual 
readers  and  audiences  may  well  be  disappointed.)  While  referring  to  an 
impressive  range  of  material  from  literary  magazines,  radical  journals,  travel 
literature,  and  the  writings  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Shelley,  he 
concentrates  on  the  period’s  paradigmatic  constructions.  From  the  radical 
challenge  to  audience  construction  opened  up  by  the  revolutionary  crisis  of  the 
1790s  he  proceeds  to  a  fascinating  account  of  the  way  in  which  Blackwood’s 
constructs  an  audience  out  of  a  ‘desire  for  intellect’;  how  the  crowd  is 
metamorphosed  into  mass  audience;  how  radical  representations  are  struck 
between  metaphysics  and  materialism  (particularly  in  Paine  and  Cobbett);  and 
how  Coleridge,  in  such  ideas  as  the  ‘clerisy’  and  ‘rhematics’  proves  to  be  ‘the 
most  complex  commentator  on  audience  in  the  nineteenth  century’.  In  its 
sophisticated  methodology  and  in  its  handling  of  heterogeneous  forms  of  writing 
Klancher’s  book  represents  on  overt  attempt  to  demystify  the  idealizing  and 
ahistorical  tendencies  of  the  ‘romantic  ideology’. 

In  contrast  Thomas  McFarland’s  Romantic  Cruxes:  The  English  Essayists 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  has  the  more  clear-cut  and  traditional  aim  of  improving 
the  reputations  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  De  Quincey  by  considering  them  as 
‘connected  peaks  in  the  great  mountain  range  of  Romanticism’.  He  argues 
fiercely  for  a  belief  in  a  European  Romanticism  which,  though  it  manifests 
a  variety  of  concerns  and  topoi,  consists  of  a  definitive  sensibility  and  a  ‘single 
truth  dominated  by  struggle,  failure,  and  loss.  Thus  the  three  essayists  each 
have  their  distinctive  deprivations  which  account  for  the  Romantic  character 
of  their  work.  Rather  than  relying  altogether  on  this  struggle  to  translate  the 
essayists  into  true  Romantics,  McFarland  adds  coherency  to  his  book  by 
focusing  in  each  case  on  the  relationship  with  Coleridge.  His  rescue  attempt 
by  way  of  psycho-biography  thus  never  loses  sight  of  the  looming  peaks  of 
the  Romantic  hierarchy.  Judged  by  its  own  large  claims  the  book  is 
disappointing,  but  it  does  contain  powerful  insights  on  all  three  writers* 
especially  when  it  describes  Lamb’s  ‘politics  of  survival’,  Hazlitt’s  ‘controlled 
pessimism’,  and  De  Quincey ’s  ‘feminine’  creativity.  It  is  a  virtuoso  performance 
which  relies  more  on  metaphoric  power  and  suggestive  quotation  than  sustained 
analysis. 

The  divergence  between  these  two  books  as  to  how  the  period  should  be 
represented  is  continued  with  the  appearance  of  David  Bromwich’s  valuable 
addition  to  the  series  of  Cambridge  English  Prose  Texts,  Romantic  Critical 
His  anthology,  as  one  might  expect,  contains  helpful  introductions  and 
bibliographical  material.  Alongside  Marilyn  Butler’s  Burke,  Paine,  Godwin  and 
the  Revolution  Controversy  ( YW 65.397),  however,  it  has  the  unfortunate  effect 
of  confirming  a  split  between  literary  criticism  and  socio-political  debate  by 
selecting  (according  to  its  own  consistent  internal  principles)  writings  by  Hazlitt 
Lamb  Hunt,  De  Quincey,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley.  A  wider  range  of  material 
taken  from  reviews  and  from  social  commentators  would  have  contradicted 
Bromwich  s  title,  but  would  have  provided  a  greater  opportunity  for  representing 
the  contest  of  values  which  generates  his  idea  of  the  Romantic. 

The  overtly  political  prose  of  the  period  is  well  represented  in  terms  of 
exposure  il  not  always  in  terms  of  critical  and  rhetorical  analysis.  William 
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Stafford’s  Socialism,  Radicalism,  and  Nostalgia:  Social  Criticism  in  Britain, 
1775-1830  has  chapters  on  Spence,  Ogilvie,  Godwin,  Hall,  Coleridge,  Owen, 
‘Piercy  Ravenstone’  (Richard  Puller),  Thompson,  Hodgskin,  and  Cobbett,  but 
offers  little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  political  theories  followed  by  a  series  of 
discrete  summaries  of  the  content  of  its  ten  chosen  texts.  Claiming  to  be  more 
than  a  record  of  influences,  it  attempts  to  account  for  the  originality  of  the 
texts  by  showing  how  these  authors  used  the  ‘mental  furniture’  of  their  time, 
yet  managed  to  ‘distance  themselves  from  the  society  of  [their]  day’.  This  rather 
puzzling  contribution  to  the  history  of  ideas  could  well  be  directed  at  an 
unidentified  general  reader  to  whom  it  could  prove  useful  as  an  introductory 
compendium. 

In  ‘Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  Malthus’s  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population, 
1798’  ( QJS  1-17)  Arthur  E.  Walzer  performs  the  useful  function  of  replacing 
Malthus’s  image  as  social  scientist  with  that  of  moral  rhetorician.  The  Essay, 
he  insists,  uses  Newton’s  Principia  to  refute  his  utopian  adversaries.  Malthus’s 
readers  are  thus  able  ‘to  embrace  his  conservatism  without  abandoning  the  basis 
of  all  Enlightenment  hopes  of  progress  -  Newton’s  scientific  philosophy’.  It 
is  harder  to  see  the  implications  of  “‘The  Time’s  Alteration”:  Popular  Ballads, 
Rural  Radicalism,  and  William  Cobbett’  {HWJ 23.20-38)  when  Alun  Hawkins 
and  C.  Ian  Dyck  make  a  forceful  and  sympathetic  attempt  to  redeem  Cobbett’s 
writings  and  some  related  folk-songs  from  historical  and  political  idiosyncrasy. 
They  combat  the  ‘entrenched  Whiggism’  of  many  of  Cobbett’s  critics  who  see 
him  as  a  nostalgic  populist  and  they  lament  the  Left’s  embarrassment  at  his 
agrarianism  which,  they  argue,  was  ‘informed  by  tradition  and  by  a  small- 
producer  vision’.  Frans  De  Bruyn’s  ‘Burke’s  Gothic  Romance.  The  Portrayal 
of  Warren  Hastings  in  Burke’s  Writings  and  Speeches  on  India’  ( Criticism 
415-38)  proves  once  again  that  the  relationship  between  the  literary  and  the 
political  in  Burke  can  be  successfully  explored.  His  well-contextualized  and  lucid 
analysis  shows  that  Burke’s  deployment  of  this  ‘literary  paradigm’  acts  implicitly 
to  suggest  a  mode  of  self-correction  within  the  established  order.  Of  particular 
interest  is  his  examination  of  the  begums  of  Oude,  which  reveals  how  integral 
the  image  of  passive  beauty  is  to  Burke’s  ‘aristocratical  vision  . 

In  ‘Thomas  Paine’s  Apostles:  Radical  Emigres  and  the  Triumph  of 
Jeffersonian  Republicanism’  (WMQ  661-88)  Michael  Durey  argues  convincingly 
that  historians  have  undervalued  the  effect  of  Paine’s  writings  on  America  in 
the  1790s.  Through  the  impact  of  the  radical  emigres,  and,  in  particular,  their 
involvement  in  newspaper  production,  the  Painite  blend  of  egalitarianism  and 
commercial  development  played,  he  claims,  a  significant  role  in  the  formation 

of  Jefferson’s  republic.  . 

A  number  of  essays  focus  on  correspondence  with  varying  degrees  ot  success. 
Emily  Lorraine  De  Montluzin’s  ‘William  Blackwood:  The  Human  Face  Behind 
the  Mask  of  “Ebony”  ’  (KSJ  158-89)  presents  a  detailed  portrait  of  the  first 
editor  of  ‘Maga’  through  his  correspondence  with  his  oldest  son  Alexander  in 
1825.  Her  conclusion  that  ‘he  was  more  than  the  stereotyped  Hazlitt-hunter 
and  Cockney-baiter  of  legend’  seems  undeniable,  though  whether  he  is  revealed 
as  a  ‘likeable  man’  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion. 

A  greater  understanding  of  Hazlitt’s  relationships  with  publishers  can  be  had 
from  both  Charles  E.  Robinson’s  ‘William  Hazlitt  to  His  Publishers,  Friends, 
and  Creditors:  Twenty-Seven  New  Holograph  Letters’  ( KSR  1-48)  and  Stanley 
Wells’s  ‘Three  New  Additions  to  the  Canon  of  Hazlitt’s  Writings’  (RES  355-63). 
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The  latter  gives  us  instances  of  Hazlitt’s  ploy  of  using  a  letter  to  the  editor 
to  boost  articles,  a  tactic  which  redefines  the  depth  of  his  involvement  with 
the  Examiner  and  which  also  has  implications  for  further  attributions.  (This 
is  but  one  of  an  impressive  number  of  scholarly  attributions  to  Hazlitt  by  Wells 
this  year.)  Deirdre  Coleman’s  ‘Jeffrey  and  Coleridge:  Four  Unpublished  Letters’ 
(WC  39-45)  provides  an  interesting  insight  into  Jeffrey’s  disparagement  of  the 
Lakers’  and  Coleridge’s  dissociation  from  Wordsworth’s  Preface  prior  to 
Biographia  Literaria.  John  I.  Ades’s  ‘Lamb’s  Correspondence  with  Thomas 
Manning:  Reflections  on  Epistolary  Friendship’  (IFC45-9)  makes  only  a  few 
modest  points  about  the  unselfconscious  nature  of  this  correspondence  and 
the  kind  of  friendship  which  is  possible  only  in  letter  writing. 

A  chance  to  revalue  an  essayist  in  the  guise  of  poet  is  not  to  be  missed.  Under 
the  rousing  title  Leigh  Hunt  s  Story  of  Rimini'.  Reloading  the  Romantic  Canon’ 
(DUJ  48.279-87)  John  O.  Hayden  makes  what  seem  to  be  correctly  modest 
claims  for  Leigh  Hunt  s  poem.  It  is,  he  argues,  not  ‘an  idealized  romance’, 
but  a  ‘simple  human  story  .  .  .  complicated  by  some  realistic  psychological 
insights’.  Its  occasional  ‘vulgarity’  is  compensated  for  by  “some  impressive 
writing  and  realistic  characterization’.  While  this  might  mean  that  it  is  ‘the 
greatest  of  Hunt’s  poems’  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  ‘deserves  a  place 
in  the  canon  of  Romantic  literature’? 


This  year  work  on  Lamb  is  largely  sustained  through  ChLB.  Among  the 
contributions  are  the  texts  of  lectures  given  by  Jonathan  Wordsworth  and  Jane 
Aaron.  In  ‘Lamb  and  Coleridge  as  “One-Goddites”  ’  ( ChLB  37-47)  the  former 
offers  an  interesting  religious  version  of  the  secularized  ‘hero  of  existence’  put 
forward  by  McFarland.  Wordsworth  shows  Lamb  to  be  a  ‘knowledgeable  “one- 
Goddite’’  ’  who  reads  and  rereads  Priestley,  and  who  ‘hails  Religious  Musings 
or  the  great  Unitarian  poem  that  it  is’.  Underlying  the  ‘compassionate,  jesting 
Eha  there  is  ‘a  deep  and  lonely  personal  faith’.  Aaron’s  ‘Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb:  The  Critical  Heritage’  (73-85)  provides  a  helpful  updated  summary  of 
Lamb  criticism,  the  highlight  of  which  is  a  detailed  assessment  of  the  demolition 
of  Lamb’s  reputation  carried  out  by  Leavisites.  Other  contributions  include 
Joseph  Riehl  s  ‘Procter,  Lamb,  and  Eliot:  “Mermaids  Calling  Each  to  Each”  ’ 
(47-54);  Harriet  Jump’s  ‘  “Snatch’d  Out  of  the  Fire”:  Lamb,  Coleridge  and 
George  Dyer  s  Cancelled  Preface’  (54-67);  and  Winifred  Courtney’s  ‘New  Light 
on  the  Lambs  and  the  Burneys’  (19-27).  The  most  powerful  piece  dealing  with 
Lamb  is  Jonathan  Arac’s  ‘The  Media  of  Sublimity:  Johnson  and  Lamb  on  King 
Lear  which  appears  in  SIR' s  ‘Forum  on  the  Sublime’  (209-20).  Here  Arac 
counters  recent  theoretical  typologies  of  the  sublime  by  focusing  on  a  particular 
historical  moment  which  reveals  the  more  dubious  aestheticizing  and 
internalizing  which  constitutes  the  Romantic  ideology’s  attachment  to  sublimity 
By  drawing  attention  to  Lamb’s  preference  for  the  liberated  act  of  reading  over 
public  performance  Arac  is  able  to  suggest  a  shift  in  the  politics  of  art  which 
has  serious  implications  for  students  of  Romanticism.  Despite  its  brevity  and 
its  concentration  on  only  one  Lamb  essay  this  is  an  illuminating  and  thought- 
provoking  essay  which  finds  a  supportive  echo  from  David  Simpson  in  his 
overview  commentary  in  the  same  volume  (245-58). 

Interpretation  of  Hazhtt’s  work  is  unfortunately  limited  to  two  short  articles. 

^e/»R,Utl;^e!ler’S  ^azlittS  APPeal  to  Readers  in  His  Dramatic  Criticism’ 
(C hLB  1  16)  claims  that  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  role  of  the 
artist  in  Romantic  criticism  generally  and  in  Hazlitt  criticism  particularly.  She 
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attempts  to  redress  the  balance  by  revealing  Hazlitt’s  ‘overwhelming  concern 
with  the  READER’S  response  to  literature’.  She  shows  how  in  his  work  on 
drama  ‘awareness  of  his  readers  shapes  the  rhetoric  and  the  overall  structure 
of  his  essays’. 

Robert  W.  Uphaus’s  ‘Hazlitt,  the  Novel,  and  the  French  Revolution’  ( SECC 
217-27)  is,  unfortunately,  too  short  to  do  all  that  it  attempts.  In  his  confessedly 
‘brief  examination  of  Hazlitt’s  readings  of  Holcroft,  Godwin,  and  Scott’  we 
witness  the  interesting  process  of  ‘ideological  reading’  performed  by  Hazlitt, 
but  the  promised  analysis  of  the  process  of  ‘fictional  representation  of  the  French 
Revolution’  remains  sketchy  to  say  the  least.  The  clash  of  interests  between 
literary  imagination  and  political  commitment  evident  in  Hazlitt’s  commentaries 
on  Scott  needs  further  substantiation  to  turn  it  to  account. 

A  lively  PSt  special  issue  (ii)  on  ‘Women’s  Prose  of  the  Romantic  Period 
and  Related  Essays’  is  an  indication  of  a  significant  and  exciting  recent 
development  within  the  field.  Unfortunately  the  issue  opens  with  a 
disappointingly  introductory  essay  on  ‘The  Contribution  of  Mary  Hays’  by 
Katharine  M.  Rogers  (131-42).  In  her  attempt  to  define  Hays  against 
Wollstonecraft  she  resorts  to  a  simplistic  antithesis.  According  to  her  summary, 
Wollstonecraft  is  characteristically  an  abstract  theorist  whereas  Hays  is  a  writer 
of  practical  common  sense.  In  contrast,  Syndy  McMillen  Conger’s  more 
analytical  contribution  opens  up  many  more  possibilities.  In  ‘The  Sentimental 
Logic  of  Wollstonecraft’s  Prose’  (143-58)  she  uses  Schiller’s  ideas  on  Werther 
and  sentimentalism  to  provide  a  way  of  reading  Wollstonecraft’s  seemingly 
uneven  performance  in  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  as  ‘a  dialectical 
development’  which  arises  from  ‘an  interplay  between  real  and  ideal’.  Seen  in 
terms  of  Schiller’s  theoretical  framework,  she  argues,  ‘not  only  do  structural 
patterns  emerge  in  Wollstonecraft’s  prose,  but  the  important  gap  between  her 
ideal  and  her  irrational  performance  narrows  considerably’.  This  article  should 
be  read  alongside  Laurie  A.  Finke’s  ‘  “A  Philosophic  Wanton”:  Language  and 
Authority  in  Wollstonecraft’s  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman'  (in 
Ginsberg)  and  Mary  Wilson  Carpenter’s  ‘Sibylline  Apocalyptics:  Mary 
Wollstonecraft’s  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  and  Job’s  Mother’s 
Womb’  ( L&H  12.215-28).  The  former  once  again  tackles  Wollstonecraft’s 
‘mixed’  performance  in  A  Vindication  and  the  extent  to  which  this  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  ‘forge  out  of  a  hostile  philosophic  tradition  ...  a  feminine 
rhetoric’.  She  offers  some  illuminating  observations  on  the  use  and  avoidance 
of  philosophic  discourse,  but  her  conclusion  is  a  familiar  one:  ‘Feminine 
creativity  in  Rights  of  Woman  ...  is  experienced  as  a  problem,  a  tension  between 
the  text  as  a  creative  act -the  forging  of  a  new  rhetoric -and  the  text  as 
necessarily  parasitic  -  the  site  of  a  struggle  with  masculine  authority.  The 
latter  offers  yet  another  way  of  accounting  for  Wollstonecraft’s  performance, 
this  time  by  seeing  the  text  as  prophetic  discourse.  In  a  densely  textured  but 
fascinating  analysis  Wilson  demonstrates  how  ‘the  suppressed  plot  of  Job’s 
mother’s  womb  pushes  against  the  order  of  language  in  Rights  of  Woman'. 
Offering  many  insights  along  the  way  about  textuality,  origins,  and  gender  in 
conjunction  with  her  chosen  biblical  text,  she  concludes  that  the  Rights  of 
Woman  may  have  succeeded  because  it  disordered  its  prisonhouse  of  language 
and  rational  discourse’. 

Two  essays  on  writers  until  now  dominated  by  male  Romanticism  complete 
the  women’s  writing  section  of  the  PSt  issue.  Jane  Aaron  s  On  Needle-Work  . 
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Protest  and  Contradiction  in  Mary  Lamb’s  Essay’  (159-77)  is  well  researched 
and  contextualized.  She  illuminates  the  economic  and  institutional  forces  which 
inform  the  article  and  Lamb’s  fraught  personal  situation.  Susan  M.  Levin’s 
‘Romantic  Prose  and  Feminine  Romanticism’  (178-95)  attempts  to  outline  the 
‘structure  of  the  female  romantic  imagination’.  In  a  series  of  short  and  lively 
introductory  sections  on  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  Susan  Cooper,  Maria  Jane 
Jewbury,  and  Margaret  Fuller  she  gives  a  fascinating  account  of  the  relationship 
between  writing  and  community.  This  ‘writing  of  the  domestic’,  she  argues, 
‘undermines  the  sureties  of  male  romantic  codes’. 

The  two  related  essays  which  complete  the  volume  both  display  a  good  level 
of  theoretical  awareness.  Joel  Haefner’s  ‘  “Incondite  Things”:  Experimentation 
and  the  Romantic  Essay’  (196-206)  uses  Derrida  as  a  starting  point  for  a  brief 
but  intense  consideration  of  the  centrality  of  the  Romantic  essay  to  the 
development  of  this  flexible  genre.  In  the  way  that  it  ‘merges  the  empirical  and 
the  theoretical’,  in  its  ‘experiment  of  self’,  and  in  its  ‘intergenreality’,  the 
Romantic  essay,  he  argues,  establishes  the  marginality  and  supplementarity  of 
this  non-linear  and  potentially  liberating  form.  In  a  sophisticated  article  entitled 
Writings  on  the  Mind:  Thomas  De  Quincey  and  the  Importance  of  the 
Palimpsest  in  Nineteenth  Century  Thought’  (207-24)  Josephine  McDonagh  uses 
De  Quincey’s  statement  on  the  palimpsest  in  Suspiria  de  Profundis  to  explore 
the  larger  socio-political  implications  of  this  contradictory  model  of  the  mind. 
In  particular  she  highlights  the  model’s  potential  for  a  radical  connection 
between  writing  and  subjectivity. 

In  ‘De  Quincey,  Rifacimento ,  and  the  Fictionalizing  of  Malcolm  Lowry’  (MFS 
233-43)  Martin  Bock  also  reflects  on  De  Quincey’s  idea  of  the  palimpsest, 
though  he  uses  it  in  his  detailed  examination  of  the  writing  of  Under  the  Volcano 
and  October  Ferry  to  Gabriola  to  support  his  argument  that  for  Lowry 
rifacimento  produces  original  fiction. 

Three  new  paperback  editions  should  ensure  future  interest  in  prose  of  this 
period.  Wollstonecraft’s  A  Short  Residence  in  Sweden  appears  together  with 
Godwin’s  Memoirs ,  edited  by  Richard  Holmes,  while  both  Burke^and  Paine 
are  represented  by  helpful  selections,  the  former  in  The  Political  Philosophy 
of  Edmund  Burke,  edited  by  Iain  Hampsher-Monk,  and  the  latter  in  the 
generous  but  sparsely  annotated  Thomas  Paine  Reader,  edited  by  Michael  Foot 
and  Isaac  Kramnick. 
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1.  Verse 

(a)  General 

We  begin  this  centennial  year  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee  with  a  varied 
assortment  of  anthologies,  all  of  which  attempt  to  reconstruct  as  well  as 
represent  ‘Victorian  poetry’.  Christopher  Ricks  introduces  The  New  Oxford 
Book  of  Victorian  Verse  with  the  claim  that  Victorian  poetry  was  ill  fated  by 
the  early  deaths  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  and  then  by  the  Leavisite 
‘revaluation’  of  poetry  in  the  formative  years  of  English  Studies.  His  response, 
however,  is  disappointingly  formalist;  he  declares  that  ‘the  varied  achievements 
of  Victorian  poetry  are  a  wonder’,  and  points  to  ‘the  sheer  originality’  of  the 
dramatic  monologue  and  nonsense  verse.  To  be  fair,  he  also  admits  that  ‘Dissent 
from  and  assent  to  the  age  engrave  that  deep  form  of  cultural  and  social  criticism 
which  is  poetry’,  but  this  is  never  deeply  considered.  In  practice,  it  means  that 
while  such  poets  as  Ernest  Jones  and  Joseph  Skipsey  are  briefly  acknowledged 
the  notable  ‘achievements’  are  poems  like  Lewis  Carroll’s  ‘The  Hunting  of  the 
Snark  and  William  Miller  s  Wee  Willie  Winkie’.  In  a  positive  way,  the 
anthology  gives  greater  representation  than  usual  to  the  poetry  of  the  later 
nineteenth  century;  and  it  also  reprints  Goblin  Market,  Amours  de  Voyage, 
and  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  in  full.  Ultimately,  however,  Ricks  is  no 
more  able  than  his  predecessors  to  say  what  constitutes  Victorian  verse  and 
compendiousness  seems  to  serve  for  conviction.  Readers  are  strongly  advised 
to  consult  Isobel  Armstrong’s  incisive  and  controversial  review  in  BSNotes 
(16:iii.  16-24). 

As  the  Oxford  anthology  is  available  only  in  hardback,  it  is  good  to  know 
that  Everyman’s  Book  of  Victorian  Verse  is  now  available  in  a  paper  cover. 
J.  R.  Watson,  like  Ricks,  is  astonished  by  ‘the  amazing  variety  and 
heterogeneous  character  of  Victorian  verse’,  but  settles  for  a  frankly  subjective 
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gathering  of  ‘the  most  interesting  poems  written  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria’.  Similarly,  he  stresses  the  extent  to  which  Victorian  poetry  was 
relegated  by  the  critical  revolution  of  the  early  twentieth  century,  and  he  reminds 
us  of  ‘the  historical  and  critical  preconceptions  which  a  reader  brings  to  bear 
on  the  poems’.  One  of  his  own  preconceptions  is  that  poems  have  an  expressive 
quality.  Accordingly,  he  is  concerned  to  emphasize  the  dominance  of  the  lyric 
form  and  the  emergence  of  the  dramatic  monologue.  There  are  fewer  poets 
and  slighter  selections  here  than  in  the  Oxford  anthology,  but  what  makes  this 
a  particularly  useful  selection  is  that  it  avoids  the  usual  author-by-author 
presentation  and  focuses  instead  on  contrasts  and  comparisons  within  four  broad 
historical  periods.  The  value  of  such  an  approach  is  that  it  recognizes  late 
nineteenth-century  poetry  not  just  as  a  literary  phenomenon  but  as  an  evolving 
record  of  human  struggle  and  change. 

Ian  Fletcher’s  British  Poetry  and  Prose  1870-1905  is  alert  to  ‘the  velocity 
of  change  and  the  uncertainty  of  direction’  in  the  later  nineteenth  century,  and 
offers  a  decisive  account  of  its  chosen  historical  period.  The  year  1870  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  reaction  against  High  Victorian  values  and  the  decline  of 
Britain  as  a  world  power,  while  1905  marks  the  emergence  of  a  ‘proto¬ 
modernism’  in  those  writings  which  depict  the  city,  the  self,  the  role  of  women, 
and  the  occult.  In  an  entertainingly  erudite  introduction,  Fletcher  shows  how 
the  flux  of  ideas  shaped  the  poetry  of  the  age,  as  well  as  the  work  of  prose 
writers  such  as  Richard  Jeffries,  Walter  Pater,  and  George  Gissing,  and  the 
anthology  allows  us  to  confront  the  prevailing  moral  and  aesthetic  controversies 
in  the  same  comprehensive  fashion.  Arnold,  Browning,  and  Tennyson  have 
no  place  in  this  anthology,  but  Hopkins,  Housman,  and  Swinburne  are  brought 
into  prominence  for  a  change.  Fletcher  is  disappointingly  slight  on  the  poets 
of  the  1890s,  perhaps  because  he  has  given  his  expertise  to  the  subject  in  many 
other  places;  here  he  provides  an  illustrated  history  of  ideas  and  adds  an 
extremely  full  and  detailed  section  of  notes,  biographies,  and  further  reading. 

The  anthology  that  commands  most  respect  and  admiration  this  year  is 
undoubtedly  Brian  Maidment’s  The  Poorhouse  Fugitives,  a  work  that  has  been 
meticulously  researched  and  generously  annotated.  As  well  as  being  the  most 
strikingly  original  collection  of  nineteenth-century  poetry,  it  is  also  the  most 
challenging  in  its  view  of  literary  history.  There  is  throughout  the  collection 
a  powerful  articulation  of  working-class  and  artisan  ideals,  and  yet  the  editor 
resists  any  tendency  to  evaluate  the  poetry  in  terms  of  its  quality  of  political 
analysis,  choosing  rather  to  explore  its  full  linguistic  complexity  and  formal 
self-consciousness.  The  question  of  ‘value’,  of  trying  to  discriminate  in  terms 
of  literary  achievement  rather  than  political  ideology,  is  never  satisfactorily 
resolved,  but  then  the  great  ‘value’  of  this  anthology  is  that  it  raises  vital 
questions  about  our  processes  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  The  anthology 
is  helpfully  structured  around  three  main  strands  of  self-taught  poetry:  Chartist 
and  other  politically  active  writing;  Parnassian  or  standard  English  poetry  by 
ambitious  self-taught  writers,  without  specific  political  intention  or  affiliation; 
and  vernacular  or  ‘homely’  rhyming,  which  seeks  to  articulate  common  feeling 
within  the  working  and  artisan  classes  at  the  lowest  level  of  cultural  ambition  . 
The  remaining  three  chapters  are  concerned  with  the  metropolitan  responses 
to  working-class  poetry,  the  difficulties  of  getting  into  print,  and  the  uses  of 
dialect.  Until  now,  readers  of  Victorian  poetry  have  not  had  easy  access  to  such 
significant  cultural  statements  as  ‘The  Twa  Weavers’,  ‘The  Purgatory  of 
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Suicides’,  or  ‘The  Death  of  the  Factory  Child’.  Brian  Maidment  knows  this 
material  better  than  anyone,  and  readers  will  be  indebted  to  him  for  making 
it  available  in  such  an  impressive  and  informative  way. 

The  Lucid  Veil:  Poetic  Truth  in  the  Victorian  Age,  by  W.  David  Shaw,  is 
conceived  as  a  sequel  to  The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp  by  M.  H.  Abrams,  and 
explores  the  connections  between  Victorian  poetics  and  changing  theories  of 
language  and  knowledge.  It  demonstrates  how  the  early  expressive  tradition 
of  John  Stuart  Mill,  underwritten  by  current  scientific  models,  gradually  gives 
way  to  an  increasing  scepticism  about  the  representational  qualities  of  language. 
The  lucid  veil  is  a  compelling  image  of  what  dwells  mysteriously  between 
perceiver  and  perceived,  but  as  such  refers  confusingly  at  times  to  language, 
meaning,  or  the  poet’s  mind.  Part  of  Shaw’s  thesis  is  that  the  shift  towards 
new  axioms  of  cognition  coincides  with  a  growing  indeterminacy  in  Victorian 
poetic  genres,  and  he  makes  a  spirited  attempt  to  relocate  the  dramatic 
monologue  and  the  elegy  in  the  appropriate  philosophical  contexts.  The  new 
siting  of  individual  poems  is  certainly  illuminating,  though  Shaw’s  mode  of 
analysis  seems  to  suffer  from  the  same  indeterminacy,  occasionally  fluctuating 
between  rigorous  practical  criticism  and  potent  deconstruction.  The  Lucid  Veil 
is  scholarly  but  it  ultimately  evades  the  political  and  economic  implications  of 
Victorian  poetic  theory,  and  for  all  his  Derridean  tilts,  Shaw  leaves  us  with 
a  depressing  view  of  poetry  and  education  thickly  swaddled  in  the  old  clothes 
of  liberal  humanism. 

Joseph  Bristow,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  the  extent  to  which  questions 
of  class  and  sexuality  informed  Victorian  poetic  theory.  The  Victorian  Poet: 
Poetics  and  Persona  is  a  source-book  rather  than  a  critical  study,  but  it 
introduces  its  readers  to  the  subject  with  a  lively  account  of  Victorian 
Romanticism,  Victorian  models  of  the  poet,  the  marginalization  of  poetry,  and 
the  preoccupation  with  unconventional  subject  matter.  The  selection  of  material 
is  not  comprehensive  and  really  ought  to  be  read  alongside  Isobel  Armstrong’s 
indispensable  Victorian  Scrutinies,  but  there  is  a  useful  four-part  arrangement. 
Keble,  Mill,  and  Ruskin  appear  under  the  heading  ‘What  Is  Poetry?’,  while 
Alfred  Austin  and  W.  H.  Mallock  represent  ‘The  Poetry  of  the  Period’.  The 
Robert  Buchanan  controversy  accounts  for  much  of  ‘Poetesses  and  Fleshly 
Poets’,  though  essays  on  the  Rossettis  by  Edmund  Gosse  and  Walter  Pater  are 
well  placed.  The  final  section,  ‘The  Study  of  Poetry’,  briefly  overlaps  with  parts 
of  Brian  Maidment’s  anthology,  and  includes  extracts  from  Carlyle’s  ‘Corn- 
Law  Rhymes’  and  Kingsley’s  ‘Burns  and  His  School’.  It  is  in  such  statements 
as  F.  W.  Robertson’s  ‘Lectures  on  the  Influence  of  Poetry  on  the  Working 
Classes’  that  the  political  dimensions  of  Victorian  poetics  become  apparent. 

Alfred  Austin  s  complaint  against  ‘men  with  womanly  deficiencies’  is  the 
starting  point  for  Carol  Christ’s  fine  article  on  the  connections  between  gender 
and  authorship.  ‘The  Feminine  Subject  in  Victorian  Poetry’  (ELH  385-401) 
considers  Tennyson  to  be  ‘the  Victorian  poet  most  importantly  concerned  with 
the  feminization  of  poetry’,  and  it  provides  some  revealing  instances  of  his  erotic 
vision,  but  Browning’s  gender-based  anxiety  about  the  powers  of  authorship 
is  also  represented.  Andrew  St  George  argues  forcefully  and  cogently  in 
Victorians,  Conversations  and  Poems’  ( L&C  303-35)  that  ‘it  is  possible  to 
use  our  knowledge  of  the  Victorians’  conversation  to  inform  our  reading  of 
poems’.  Following  Roger  Fowler  and  Geoffrey  Leech,  he  approaches  the  poems 
(without  much  actual  critical  analysis)  as  verbal  acts  or  performances  in 
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particular  situations,  but  he  falls  into  the  familiar  habit  of  regarding  ‘the 
Victorians’  as  a  homogeneous  entity.  Martin  Ray  takes  a  more  problematic 
view  of  speech  by  considering  both  the  persistence  and  the  refutation  of  the 
ideal  of  communal  language  in  “  ‘Be  Not  the  Slave  of  Words”  (Carlyle):  The 
Tyranny  of  Language  in  the  Nineteenth  Century’  (DUJ  48.289-301).  As  his 
article  carefully  demonstrates,  Victorian  poets  like  Hopkins,  who  believed  they 
were  setting  out  from  the  language  of  conversation  and  common  life,  faced 
inevitable  paradoxes  and  inconsistencies  in  the  actual  writing  of  poetry. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  Victoriana  to  be  found  in  a  special  double  issue  of  VP 
(iii/iv)  marking  the  centennial  of  Queen  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee.  Few  of  the 
articles  deal  exclusively  with  poetry,  but  the  opening  section  reprints  the 
Laureate’s  execrable  Jubilee  Ode  and  William  McGonagall’s  equally  facile 
tribute.  Thankfully,  contributors  to  this  special  issue  have  not  treated  the 
occasion  complacently.  William  E.  Fredeman  points  out  in  his  introduction 
that  while  the  Jubilee  provided  ‘a  grand  opportunity  for  sublimating  national 
unrest’,  the  eruption  of  the  Bloody  Sunday  Riots  in  the  same  year  ‘made 
unequivocal  the  fact  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  kingdom,  politically  or  socially’. 
Richard  Altick  reminds  us  in  ‘Signs  of  the  Times,  1837-1887’  (89-105)  that 
modern-day  clashes  with  the  police  are  ‘unpleasantly  reminiscent,  in  severity 
if  not  in  scale,  of  Bloody  Sunday  in  Trafalgar  Square’.  The  outstanding  article 
is  G.  Robert  Stange’s  ‘1887  and  the  Making  of  the  Victorian  Canon’  (151-68). 
Stange  sees  1887  as  ‘that  year  of  imperialist  hype  .  .  .  particularly  unpleasant 
year’,  and  shows  with  devastating  accuracy  how  new  forms  of  cultural 
production  were,  like  the  Jubilee  itself,  contrived  so  as  to  ‘assert  a  non¬ 
existent  national  unity  and  to  distract  attention  from  social  insecurity  and 
conflict’. 

(b)  Individual  Poets 

At  the  time  of  writing  (July  1988)  the  Arnold  centenary  celebrations  have 
produced  the  most  significant  retrospective  on  Arnold  yet  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  literary  establishment  (and  anti-establishment),  but  the  fruits  of  this  will 
not,  of  course,  be  reported  on  in  YWES  until  next  year.  However,  the  special 
centenary  issue  of  The  Arnoldian  (winter  1987-8)  offers  a  foretaste  of  the  central 
debates.  Indeed,  it  is  in  anticipation  of  the  growing  cry  for  the  disestablishment 
of  Arnold  that  the  editorial  to  this  special  issue  (15.i)  addresses  itself.  This 
decentring  of  the  Master  is  acknowledged  in  the  renaming  of  the  journal  which 
shall  hereafter  appear  as  Nineteenth  Century  Prose ,  despite  the  protests  of  bona 
fide  Arnoldians  like  Nathan  Cervo.  It  would  appear  that  some  Old  Arnoldians 
cannot  see  that  Arnold’s  work  -  especially  his  poetry -may  be  more 
interesting  once  it  is  enfranchised.  This,  indeed,  is  the  line  taken  by  David  Riede 
in  his  contribution  to  the  special  issue:  ‘The  Function  of  Arnold’s  Criticism 
at  the  Present  Time’  (17-26).  This  article,  which  paraphrases  many  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  Riede’s  book,  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Betrayal  of  Language  (to 
be  reviewed  in  YW  69),  proposes  that  Arnold  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of 
interest  to  literary  critics  precisely  because  of  the  tradition  he  represents,  and 
also  because  his  texts  (both  critical  and  poetic)  are  full  of  the  anxieties  and 
contradictions  that  are  the  concern  of  contemporary  critics:  ‘one  of  his  most 
sustained  critical  [and  poetic]  efforts  was  to  undermine  the  authority  of 
metaphysical  and  sacred  language.’  A  similar  sentiment  is  expressed  in  Holy 
Laird’s  ‘Arnold  among  the  Contentions  of  Criticism’  (VN  71.1-4),  and 
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Miriam  Allott’s  ‘  “Both/and”  or  “Either/or”?:  Arnold’s  Mind  in  Dialogue 
with  Itself’  ( Arnoldian  1 5:i.  1  —  1 5)  extends  consideration  of  the  indeterminacy 
in  Arnold’s  writing  to  his  poems.  Allott  concludes,  however,  that  while  Arnold’s 
writing  may  be  ‘dialogic’,  his  ‘  “movement  of  mind”  is  less  a  “fluctuation” 
than  a  perpetuum  mobile  between  certain  fixed  polarities’:  although  he  often 
resorts  to  a  ‘dramatic  mode’  of  expression,  he  is  always  struggling  to  arrive 
at  an  embracing  resolution.  The  Arnoldian  special  issue  contains  only  one  other 
article  that  refers  to  Arnold’s  poetic  writing:  Michael  Bright’s  ‘ Merope  and 
the  Poetics  of  Literary  Revivalism’  (15:i. 49-58)  which  attempts  to  redeem 
Arnold’s  play  by  claiming  that  it  should  be  judged  by  different  criteria  than 
have  hitherto  been  applied  because  ‘Merope  was  written  by  Arnold  the  critic, 
not  Arnold  the  poet’,  and  that  it  is  this  which  gives  the  text  its  distinctive 
‘Arnoldonian’  quality.  Also  in  anticipation  of  next  year’s  centenary  celebrations, 
ESC  (315-22)  publishes  William  Robbins’s  ‘A  Centenary  View  of  Arnold’s 
Culture’  which  refers  glancingly  to  those  poems  (‘The  Last  Word’  and 
‘Palladium’)  that  celebrate  the  ‘modern  spirit .  .  .  [which]  .  .  .  must  ultimately 
prevail’.  Robbins  ends  quizzically,  however,  by  speculating  on  how  Arnold’s 
shade  would  have  regarded  the  twentieth-century  realization  of  his  cultural  hopes 
as  expressed  in  ‘Civilization  in  the  United  States’. 

Arnold’s  poetry  features  substantially  in  two  of  the  essays  comprising  Robert 
Giddings’s  Matthew  Arnold:  Between  Two  Worlds ,  which  appeared  too  late 
for  mention  in  last  year’s  report.  These  are  John  Woolford’s  ‘  “The  Sick  King 
in  Bokhara”:  Arnold  and  the  Sublime  of  Suffering’  which  includes  fascinating 
psychosomatic  readings  of  ‘Empedocles’,  ‘A  Summer  Night’,  ‘Haworth 
Parsonage’  as  well  as  ‘The  Sick  King  in  Bokhara’  itself,  and  William 
Kauffmann’s  ‘A  Religion  of  Sorrow:  Arnold’s  Relation  to  Comedy’  which, 
the  author  argues,  only  became  repressive  and  antagonistic  by  degrees.  In  the 
same  collection,  ‘Dover  Beach’  functions  as  a  metaphoric  centre  for  Owen 
Dudley  Edwards’s  ‘Matthew  Arnold’s  Fight  for  Ireland’. 

VP  includes  an  interesting,  if  rather  tortuous,  article  by  David  Molstad  on 
the  relation  between  ‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’  and  its  source,  Glanvill’s  The  Vanity 
of  Dogmatizing  (ii.  159-72).  Molstead  claims  that  ‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’  may  be 
seen  to  be  a  counter-statement  of  its  master-text,  insomuch  as  it  celebrates  ‘the 
Imagination’  (through  the  character  of  the  scholar-gipsy)  where  Glanvill  remains 
sceptical.  The  same  issue  of  VP  also  contains  a  short  piece  by  James  McNally 
(  Cast  a  Cold  Eye  on  Yeats  on  Arnold’,  173-80)  which  proposes  that  Yeats’s 
poetry  owed  more  to  Arnold’s  poetry  than  the  former  ever  acknowledged.  Two 
short  notes  on  Arnold’s  ‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’  appear  in  Expl.  In  the  first  of 
these  Martin  Puhvel  (45:iii.32-3)  suggests  a  parallel  between  the  reference  to 
‘Genius’  in  line  142  of  the  poem  and  the  ‘image’  found  in  Act  2  lines  191-9 
of  Shelley’s  Prometheus  Unbound,  while  in  the  second  James  Harrison 
(45:in.34-7)  explores  the  significance  of  the  ‘Tyrian  Trader’  in  lines  231-50 
of  the  poem.  A  further  intertextual  source  is  noted  by  Archie  Burnett  {N&Q 
493-4),  in  ‘Miltonic  Echoes  in  Matthew  Arnold’s  Poetry’.  A  final  point  of 
interest  is  the  role  played  by  Arnold  in  Perry  Meisel’s  The  Myth  of  the  Modern, 
which  traces  the  development  of  two  distinct  strains  of  British  Modernism:  one 
going  back  to  Arnold,  the  other  to  Pater.  Needless  to  say,  the  Arnold-Eliot 
line  is  seen  to  represent  the  desperate,  reactionary  attempt  to  ‘recover  universal’, 
while  the  Pater- Joyce  line  wilfully  celebrates  this  loss  of  plenitude.  The  text 
does  not  focus  on  Arnold’s  poetry  to  any  great  extent,  but  where  it  does,  it 
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offers  a  rather  unusual  historiographic  perspective  on  such  famous  poems  as 
‘The  Scholar-Gipsy’  and  ‘Dover  Beach’,  concluding  that  Arnold  was  forced 
to  stop  writing  poetry  because  all  these  efforts  betrayed  only  too  well  ‘the  plight 
of  the  modern  writer  drained  of  inspiration’. 

This  year  has  yielded  publications  on  two  poets  only  occasionally  mentioned 
in  these  pages:  William  Barnes  and  Robert  Bridges.  Acknowledgement  of  the 
former’s  influence  on  Hopkins  in  an  article  by  Sheelagh  Russell-Brown  is 
reviewed  below,  while  Alan  Hertz’s  ‘Exile  in  Eden:  William  Barnes’s  Lyrics 
of  Romantic  Encounter’  (UTQ  56.308-18)  argues  for  a  profundity  over  and 
above  the  aural  ‘lushness’  usually  prioritized  in  Barnes  readings.  Hertz  proposes 
that  the  linguistic  reassurance  provided  by  Barnes’s  dialect  is  in  tension  with 
the  confusion,  disorientation,  and  exile  suffered  by  the  lovers  of  this  ‘idyllic 
landscape’.  Faber  have  this  year  published  the  late  Lord  David  Cecil’s  selection 
of  Robert  Bridges’  verse  in  their  ‘A  Choice  of’  series.  Cecil  has  simply  grouped 
the  poems  ‘he  most  enjoyed’  according  to  standard  anthology  headings  (e.g. 
‘Love’,  ‘The  English  Scene’)  and  has  concentrated  almost  entirely  on  the  shorter 
poems,  with  the  exception  of  extracts  from  The  Testament  of  Beauty.  Bridges’ 
was,  of  course,  a  long  career,  spanning  both  the  Victorian  and  the  early 
twentieth-century  periods,  yet  the  poems  contained  in  this  volume  are  for  the 
most  part  anodynely  ahistorical;  ‘universal’  in  a  way  that  Cecil  obviously 
revered,  but  which  most  twentieth-century  readers  have  not  yet  recovered  a 
stomach  for. 

Pauline  Nestor’s  Charlotte  Bronte  contains  only  a  passing  (biographical) 
reference  to  the  poems,  but  Enid  L.  Duthie’s  The  Brontes  and  Nature  includes 
individual  chapters  on  the  poems  of  each  of  the  sisters.  According  to  custom, 
only  Emily’s  poetry  is  seen  to  be  truly  worthy  of  the  name,  although  Duthie 
does  struggle  to  identify  an  individual  voice  for  Anne  among  the  Gondal  poems. 
Charlotte’s  poetic  achievement  is  dealt  with  in  just  four  pages.  The  chapter 
on  Emily,  meanwhile,  is  readable  if  cosy,  and  one  regrets  that  Duthie  did  not 
utilize  the  literary  cross-references  to  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson 
(carefully  noted  in  the  opening  chapter)  to  greater  purpose  here.  As  it  is,  the 
chapter  simply  adds  to  the  pile  of  mystifying  epithets  traditionally  used  to 
applaud  Bronte’s  verse,  and  the  moral/philosophic  conclusions  she  draws  on 
the  function  of  ‘Nature’  are  similarly  well  rehearsed.  Despite  these  criticisms, 
Duthie’s  is  a  substantial  and  reasonably  scholarly  introduction  to  the  Bronte 
writings,  and  will  be  of  use  to  students  if  the  problematic  ahistoricism  of  this 
‘thematic’  approach  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.  This  year  also  sees  a  Folio  Press 
reprint  of  Stevie  Davies’s  1976  selection  (YW  57.265),  reissued  under  a  new 
title.  Finally,  Meg  Harris  Williams’s  ‘Book  Magic:  Aesthetic  Conflicts  in 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  Juvenilia’  ( NCL  42.29-45)  contains  passing  reference  to 
some  of  Bronte’s  early  poems,  but  it  is  more  concerned  with  her  metamorphosis 
into  an  ‘independent’  fiction-writer. 

Although  the  only  authoritative  texts  available  of  Barrett  Browning’s  poetry 
remain  Aurora  Leigh  and  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  {YW  66.372),  feminist 
critical  interest  in  her  work  grows  apace.  In  the  wake  of  Angela  Leighton  s 
excellent  first  full-length  study  (YW  67.378),  several  other  interesting 
perspectives  have  since  emerged,  the  most  challenging  of  which  is  that  contained 
in  Deirdre  David’s  Intellectual  Women  and  Victorian  Patriarchy.  David’s  thesis, 
developed  from  earlier  articles  such  as  ‘  “Art’s  a  Service”:  Social  Wound,  Sexual 
Politics,  and  Aurora  Leigh'  (YW 66.372),  is  that  Barrett  Browning’s  position 
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as  a  woman  poet  (like  that  of  Aurora  Leigh  herself)  was  severely  compromised 
by  ‘a  firm  identification  with  male  modes  of  political  thought  and  aesthetic 
practice’.  Using  Gramsci’s  denominations,  David  decides  that  Barrett  Browning, 
like  George  Eliot,  must  ultimately  be  considered  a  ‘traditional’  as  opposed  to 
an  ‘organic’  intellectual,  and  her  blunt  conclusion  that,  as  a  consequence,  Barrett 
Browning  ‘should  not  be  regarded  as  a  feminist  poet’  should  provide  a 
provoking  springboard  for  future  feminist  readings,  upsetting  the  easy 
radicalization  of  Barrett  Browning  that  Cora  Kaplan’s  edition  of  Aurora  Leigh 
began. 

This  year’s  BIS  contains  two  very  different  feminist  responses  to  the  Barrett 
Browning  oeuvre.  In  ‘Combating  an  Alien  Tyranny’  (23-41)  Deborah  Byrd 
approaches  Barrett  Browning’s  work  from  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
gynocritical  school  of  feminist  criticism.  Byrd  argues  that  from  the  1830s 
onwards,  Barrett  Browning  was  increasingly  influenced  by  the  work  of 
contemporary  female  poets,  and  that  by  the  time  she  came  to  write  Aurora 
Leigh,  she  had  not  only  triumphed  over  her  ‘anxiety  of  authorship’  with  respect 
to  the  male  tradition,  but  had  also  inserted  herself  in  an  alternative  female 
tradition  that  actively  ‘combatted  the  pressures  of  an  alien  tyranny’.  Christine 
Sutphin  in  Revising  Old  Scripts:  The  Fusion  of  Independence  and  Intimacy 
in  Aurora  Leigh  (43-54)  is  equally  defensive  of  Barrett  Browning’s  claim  to 
feminism.  With  a  skilful  pleading  which  would  undoubtedly  infuriate  Deirdre 
David,  Sutphin  argues  that  the  ending  of  Aurora  Leigh  is  not  a  disappointing 
compromise,  but  a  sign  of  her  (and  Everywoman’s?)  ‘maturity’  ‘because  the 
heroine  asserts  herself  as  an  artist  .  .  .  [and]  questions  the  long-accepted 
opposition  between  independence  and  care  of  others’.  Such  self-conscious  liberal 
feminism  will  doubtless  be  regarded  as  redundant  by  most  contemporary 
feminists,  and  generally  it  must  be  said  that  all  three  of  the  principal  texts  on 
Barrett  Browning  reviewed  here  would  seem  to  be  rather  passe  in  their  obsession 
with  whether  the  poet  was  a  ‘real  feminist’  or  not. 

The  other  article  that  will  be  of  major  interest  to  feminist  Barrett  Browning 
scholars  this  year  is  Marjorie  Stone’s  ‘Genre  Subversion  and  Gender  Inversion- 
The  Princess  and  Aurora  Leigh ’  (VP  101-27).  Stone  considers  these  two  texts 
the  most  significant  poetic  hybrids  of  the  Victorian  period  for  feminist  critics, 
and  proposes  that  both  Tennyson  and  Barrett  Browning  ‘deliberately  unsettle 
genre  distinctions  in  order  to  facilitate  and  re-inforce  their  questioning  of  gender 
distinctions’.  Stone’s  documentation  of  the  interaction  between  gender  and  genre 
is  skilful  and  scholarly,  and  her  reading  of  The  Princess  in  particular  reveals 
many  fascinating  sexual/textual  tropes.  Her  conclusion,  however,  is  that  for 
all  its  surface  play’  The  Princess  is  ultimately  a  conservative  poem,  with  its 
conservatism  endorsed  both  by  its  resolution  of  gender  identity  (‘equal  but 
different’)  and  its  use  of  genres  (‘the  burlesque  and  the  tragic’)  to  support  and 
endorse  patriarchal  authority,  while  Aurora  Leigh  is  a  text  that  positively  exults 
in  its  subversions  and  inversions  of  traditional  expectations. 

Of  the  shorter  pieces  on  Barrett  Browning,  the  reader  should  note  an 
interesting  essay  by  Glennys  Stephenson  on  the  poem  ‘Bertha  in  the  Lane’ 
(BSNotes  16:iii.3-9)  which  uses  the  ambiguities  of  address  inherent  in  the 
dramatic  monologue  form  to  suggest  that  the  poem  is  not  so  straightforwardly 
sentimental  as  has  been  commonly  claimed.  Two  other  articles  in  BIS  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  exchange  of  poetic  merchandise  from  Barrett  to  Browning 
and  vice  versa.  Mary  Rose  Sullivan  focuses  on  the  relation  between  Browning’s 
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‘Saul’  and  Barrett  Browning’s  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  (55-68).  The 
reciprocity  of  their  own  relationship,  celebrated  in  Barrett  Browning’s  sonnets, 
became  the  very  symbol  that  Browning  needed  to  bring  his  problem  poem  to 
an  end:  David’s  sacrifice  of  ‘life  for  one  he  loves’  prefigures  Christ’s.  Adrienne 
Auslander  Munich,  meanwhile,  in  an  article  whose  brevity  belies  the  largeness 
of  its  claim  (‘Robert  Browning’s  Poetics  of  Appropriation’,  69-77)  posits 
appropriation  on  a  psychosexual  level:  the  ‘Ring’  in  Browning’s  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,  traditionally  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  Browning’s  own  poetics,  is 
presented  by  Munich  as  an  emblem  of  his  appropriation  of  his  wife’s  poetics: 
the  female  Other  that  his  own  poetry  had  to  be  defined  in  distinction  to.  This 
sharp  and  original  proposal,  with  its  clever  punning  on  ‘rings’  and  ‘auroras’ 
nicely  unsettles  some  of  the  comfortable  assumptions  about  the  Brownings’ 
‘marriage  of  true  minds’. 

The  fifth  volume  of  The  Brownings’  Correspondence,  edited  by  Philip  Kelley 
and  Ronald  Hudson,  covers  the  period  January  1841 -May  1842.  The  epistles 
are  still  dominated  by  the  pen  of  Elizabeth  Barrett,  whose  chief  correspondent 
remains  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  Barrett’s  literary  output  during  this  period  is 
confined  to  articles  published  in  The  Athenaeum,  as  well  as  her  contribution 
to  The  Poems  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  Modernized  (1841).  It  is  interesting  to  find 
some  evidence,  however,  for  Deborah  Byrd’s  hypothesis  (cited  above)  that 
Barrett  was  becoming  increasingly  involved  with  the  work  of  contemporary 
women  poets  during  this  period,  many  of  whom  she  identified  with  on  both 
a  personal  and  a  professional  level.  The  few  letters  by  Browning  in  the  collection 
record  his  continued  struggle  for  recognition  and  that  his  plays  continued  to 
do  badly.  During  this  period,  however,  he  did  win  the  attention  of  Thomas 
Carlyle  whose  own  note  of  ‘sound  advice’  is  included:  ‘A  long  battle,  I  could 
guess,  lies  before  you,  full  of  toil  and  pain;  and  all  sorts  of  real  fighting,  a 
man  attains  to  nothing  here  below  without  that’  (21  June  1841).  One  cannot 
imagine  that  Miss  Barrett,  tucked  up  in  her  darkened  room  with  ‘Flushie’, 
anticipated  her  future  in  quite  the  same  terms. 

There  have  been  two  book-length  studies  on  Robert  Browning,  both 
recommended.  Mary  Ellis  Gibson’s  History  and  the  Prism  of  Art  considers 
how  Browning’s  attitude  to  history  was  closely  allied  to  his  attitude  to  art,  with 
the  conclusion  that  the  ‘chaos  of  history’,  like  that  of  art,  is  ‘neither  the  mirror 
nor  the  lamp,  but  a  convex  glass  or  even  a  prism,  the  obstacle  that  splinters 
light  to  show  us  such  truth  as  we  are  capable  of  seeing’.  The  discussions  that 
revolve  around  this  central  thesis  are  enjoyable  and  scholarly,  though 
Marxist/historicist  critics  will  find  many  of  the  critical  premises  theoretically 
naive  Gibson  centres  her  argument  on  those  poems  she  designates 
‘contextualist’ :  a  term  that  itself  refers  to  Browning’s  manner  of  reproducing 
the  ‘rags  and  scraps’  of  history  through  a  vivid  and  particular  depiction  of 
character  and  event,  rather  than  a  systematic  ‘investigation  of  causal  laws  or 
historical  ends’.  In  practical  terms  this  means  that  Gibson  concentrates  on 
Sordello  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  and  selected  dramatic  monologues,  though 
one  of  the  book’s  strengths  is  that  the  chapters  cut  across  a  strict  chronology. 
Readers  should  also  be  aware  that  Gibson  draws  many  interesting  parallels 
between  Browning  and  later  Anglo-American  Modernist  poets.  ) 

While  Gibson  regards  the  ‘difficulty  we  encounter  at  interpretative  cruxes 
in  Browning’s  poems  as  ‘the  opaqueness  that  is  the  legacy  of  histoncism’,  David 
Latane  explains  the  rigorous  nature  of  texts  like  Sordello  as  the  poet’s  deliberate 
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pre-selection  of  a  ‘fit  audience’.  In  Browning’s  ‘Sordello’  and  the  Aesthetics 
of  Difficulty  Latane  argues  that  Browning,  like  many  of  his  Romantic/Victorian 
contemporaries,  placed  ‘a  maximum  value  on  art  that  is  shunned  by  the  masses, 
or  is  too  sophisticated  for  the  average  reader’  and,  in  the  second  chapter,  skilfully 
identifies  the  different  ‘audiences’  that  are  addressed  in  the  poem.  Latane’s 
analysis,  rooted  in  recent  reader-response  criticism,  offers  a  fascinating  new 
way  into  this,  and  other,  Browning  poems.  Especially  impressive  is  the  chapter 
entitled  ‘The  Techniques  of  Difficulty’  which  relates  the  ‘allusiveness’  of  the 
text  (paradox,  pun,  riddle,  and  ellipsis)  to  the  dialogic  responsibility  of  the 
reader. 


In  addition  to  these  longer  studies,  readings  of  Browning’s  extensive  canon 
have  continued  to  dominate  the  periodicals.  In  this  respect,  the  overview  of 
Browning  criticism  provided  in  the  preface  to  BIS  is  of  interest,  with  John 
Maynard  and  Adrienne  Auslander  Munich  noting,  predictably,  that  Browning 
scholars  are  now  split  into  two  broad  camps:  the  traditionalists  and  the 
poststructuralists.  While  their  own  work  would  suggest  that  they  welcome  the 
challenge  of  the  new  generation,  these  editors  comment  more  than  once  that 
these  specialized  discourses’  will  inevitably  alienate  the  ‘serious  and  well-read 
amateur’.  BIS  is  itself  a  collection  of  papers  presented  in  Kansas  in  April  1987 
and  exemplifies  something  of  this  critical  watershed.  The  majority  of  the  papers, 
however,  are  still  written  from  a  broadly  liberal,  theoretically  unspecified 
position,  and  it  is  perhaps  significant  that  of  the  five  more  ‘specialized 
discourses  ,  three  are  the  feminist  readings  of  Barrett  Browning’s  work  cited 
above.  This  means  that  the  only  really  theoretically  conscious  paper  on  Robert 
Browning  is  John  Maynard’s  ‘Speaker,  Listener,  and  Overhearer:  The  Reader 
in  the  Dramatic  Poem’  (105-12).  In  this  piece  Maynard  takes  what  he  describes 
as  a  centrist  reader-response’  position  to  suggest  ways  in  which  the  text  of 
the  dramatic  monologue  situates  the  reader.  This  focus  on  the  reader’s  role 
in  producing  the  dramatic  action  of  the  poem’  (see  Latane  above)  is  a  welcome 
variation  on  the  conventional  choice  of  the  relationship  between  the  speaker 
and  the  listener.  Maynard  proposes,  instead,  a  ‘special  form  of  triangulation 
in  which  the  reader’s  position  is  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  speaker 
and  listener’.  Maynard’s  paper  ends  with  an  interesting  reading  of  ‘My  Last 
Duchess  using  this  new  formula.  Another  paper  which  explores  the  notion  of 
the  reader  in  Browning’s  work  is  Betty  S.  Flowers’s  ‘Virtual  and  Ideal  Readers 

?I.B^n'!Vn<!n8,S  '  Pan  and  Luna  >:  The  Drama  in  the  Dramatic  Idyll’  (BIS 
151-60).  Starting  from  Gerald  Prince’s  formulation  of  ‘virtual’  and  ‘ideal’ 
readers  in  ‘Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Narratee’,  Flowers  proposes  that 
the  narrators  of  Browning’s  dramatic  idylls  are  themselves  ‘ideal  readers’  and 
that  what  makes  the  dramatic  idylls  ‘dramatic’  is  not  the  ‘character  of  the 

SrCMk  bUt  *the  character  of  the  tale’-  She  concludes  that  ‘Browning’s  dramatic 
i  y  dramatizes  the  “soul”  of  a  story  in  the  same  way  that  a  dramatic 
monologue  dramatizes  the  soul  of  a  character.’  Both  these  papers  of  course 
owe  their  debt  to  Langbaum’s  Poetry  of  Experience  ( 1957),  and  Maynard  offers 
the  interesting  suggestion  that  Langbaum’s  approach  has  remained  ‘hearty  and 
persistent’  for  Browning  scholars  precisely  because,  remaining  outside  the 
critical  temper  of  the  time’  in  which  it  was  written  (New  Criticism)  it  was 
a  prototype  of  reader-response  criticism. 

Langbaum  surfaces  again  in  BIS  but  as  part  of  a  rather  different  political- 
theoretical  objective.  Craig  Turner  (‘Art,  Artist,  and  Audience  in  “A  Toccata 
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of  Galuppi’s”  123-9)  claims  for  the  dramatic  monologue  a  ‘universal’ 
perspective,  in  which  the  omniscient  poet  proves  that  his  art  can  ‘transcend 
such  limitations  as  audience  response  and  historical  perspective’.  Also  exhibiting 
a  Wagnerian  lust  for  the  Truth  is  Leslie  White’s  investigation  into  the  sympathies 
between  Browning  and  Schopenhauer:  ‘  “Uproar  in  the  Echo”:  Browning’s 
Vitalist  Beginnings’  ( BIS  91-103).  Focusing  on  the  early  works,  Pauline , 
Paracelsus,  and  Sordello,  White’s  thesis  is  that  ‘Browning’s  most  characteristic 
writings  are  a  record  of  the  individual  will  and  of  all  that  stifled  it  and  of  all 
that  might  fulfill  it.’  Rather  like  Turner,  White  accounts  for  the  relativism 
implicit  in  Browning’s  dramatic  form  as  an  expression  of  how  ‘the  individual 
will  was  pitted  against  these  larger  forces’.  BIS  also  contains  Mark  Samuels 
Lasner’s  ‘discovery’  of  ‘Browning’s  First  Letter  to  Rossetti’  (79-90),  Joseph 
A.  Dupras’s  ‘close’  (and  difficult)  reading  of  ‘Fra  Lippo  Lippi’  (113-22),  and 
Ian  Jack’s  ‘historical  reconstruction’  of  Dramatic  Lyrics  (1842)  (161-75).  In 
the  latter,  Jack  claims  that  this  ‘strange’  and,  for  the  contemporary  reader, 
bewildering,  collection  of  shorter  poems  was  an  important  transitional  point 
in  Browning’s  career. 

Two  further  mainstream  readings  of  Browning’s  poems  which  deserve  brief 
mention  are  Kenneth  MacLean’s  ‘Wild  Man  and  Savage  Believer:  Caliban, 
Shakespeare  and  Browning’  (KPi.1-16)  and  Thomas  Fish’s  article  in  the  same 
journal  on  ‘The  Role  of  Epiphany  in  Prince  Hohenstiel-Schwangau ’  (i. 27-43). 
In  the  former  MacLean  argues  that  we  need  to  read  Browning’s  Caliban  through 
the  Shakespeare  prototype  if  we  are  to  understand  properly  his  function  as  a 
‘death-associated  symbol’,  while  Fish  suggests  that  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau  will  be  better  appreciated  if  it  is  read  as  a  late  variant  of  the  dramatic 
monologue.  Similarly  conservative  in  their  critical  approach  are  the  articles 
which  constitute  this  year’s  SBHC  (Vol.  15,  incorrectly  dated  1988  on  the  front 
cover)  John  E.  Schwiebert’s  ‘Meter,  Form  and  Sound  Patterning  in  Robert 
Browning’s  “A  Toccata  of  Gallupi’s”  ’  ( SBHC  11-23)  is  a  straight  stylistic 
analysis  which  claims  that  the  poem’s  thematic  concern  with  music  is  echoed 
in  its  own  technical  virtuosity,  while  Thomas  P.  Walsh’s  ‘  “All’s  Right  with 
the  World”:  Pippa’s  Enthymeme’  ( SBHC  24-34)  reads  Pippa  Passes  as  an 
allegory  for  the  prophetic  ‘responsibility’  of  the  poet,  in  which  Pippa  herself 
is  the  unwitting  ventriloquist.  SBHC  also  contains  two  articles  which  shed  light 
on  Browning’s  literary  sources.  The  first  of  these,  James  F.  Louck  s  The  Bishop 
and  Trimalchio  Order  Their  Tombs’  (35-40)  argues  for  a  textual  connection 
between  Browning’s  ‘The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb’  and  Petronius  s  Satyricon, 
while  the  second,  ‘Done  into  Dogerel’  by  Betty  A.  Coley  (55-70),  discusses 
the  significance  of  Nathaniel  Wanley’s  Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  which 
(complete  with  Browning’s  manuscript  of  ‘The  Cardinal  and  the  Dog’)  came 
to  light  in  the  recent  acquisition  of  159  items  by  the  Armstrong  Browning 
Library.  This  introductory  note  is  followed  by  an  annotated  check-list  of  each 
of  these  items.  Somewhat  eccentric  to  the  concerns  of  all  the  other  pieces 
reviewed  here  is  Penelope  A.  LeFew’s  ‘Note  on  Browning  and  Schopenhauer’ 
{SBHC  51-4)  which  reviews  past  speculations  of  the  likely  influence  of  the 
pessimist  on  the  poet,  only  to  dismiss  it  as  minimal.  Other  brief  notes  on 
particular  poems  include  Louise  M.  Miller’s  proposition  that  the  use  of  ‘Virtue’ 
in  ‘Parleying  with  Francis  Furini’  (11.  175-6)  was  almost  certainly  ambiguous 
(Expl  46:i.  18-20),  and  Ashby  Bland  Crowder’s  ‘The  Elm  Tree  as  the  Measure 
of  Life  in  the  Inn  Album’  (BSNotes  16:iii.  10— 14).  The  latter  posits  that  the 
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tree  in  Browning’s  poem  may  be  seen  as  a  metaphor  for  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  Elder  Woman,  and  goes  on  to  offer  an  interesting 
problematization  of  the  poem’s  moral  sympathies.  Meanwhile,  ‘Porphyria’s 
Lover’  is  compared  (unfavourably)  with  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes’  ‘The  Ghost’s 
Moonshine’  in  the  chapter  on  Beddoes  by  Franz  Wieselhuber  in  Beyond  the 
Suburbs  of  the  Mind:  Exploring  English  Romanticism  edited  by  M.  Gassenmeier 
and  N.  Platz.  Another  short  note  by  Susan  M.  Griffin,  ‘James’s  Revisions  of 
“The  Novel  in  ‘The  Ring  and  the  Book’  ”  ’  ( MP  85.57-62)  shows  how  Henry 
James  qualified  his  original  commendation  of  Browning’s  technique  in  the 
published  version  of  his  centenary  lecture.  A  final  offering,  which  refuses  to 
fit  into  the  review  elsewhere,  is  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals’s  piece  entitled  ‘Levity’s 
Rainbow:  Browning’s  “Christmas  Eve’’  ’  (JNT 39-44)  which  claims  that  even 
in  this  ostensibly  religious  poem,  Browning’s  subject  was  not  ‘modes  of  worship 
or  even  the  Christian  faith  but  Romantic  Irony’.  Like  several  of  the  writers 
on  The  Ring  and  the  Book  discussed  directly,  Ryals’s  interest  is  in  Browning 
as  proto-deconstructionist. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  Browning’s  The  Ring  and  the  Book  has  found  a  new 
kudos  in  the  postmodernist  1980s,  and  1987  has  produced  four  articles  which 
approach  the  text  with  this  consciousness  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  Although 
Allan  C.  Dooley  in  ‘Epic  and  Anti-Epic  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book'  ( BIS  137-50) 
comes  to  the  ultimately  conservative  conclusion  that  the  text  is  ‘a  serious  epic 
poem  in  which  Browning  is  the  hero,  his  verdict  is  arrived  at  via  a  lively  and 
open-minded  consideration  of  the  contesting  forces  of  epic  and  mock-epic. 
Focusing  on  Book  1,  Dooley  also  considers  the  text’s  claim  to  epic  status  in 
the  light  of  its  classical  allusions,  and  suggests  that  such  references  (the 
traditional  mark  of  an  ‘epic’  poem)  are  ‘submerged’  because  Browning  was, 
according  to  Bloom  s  criteria,  a  ‘strong  poet’  who  transforms  what  he  borrows 
and  paraphrases  without  anxiety.  Such  heroic  claims  for  poem  and  poet  are 
however,  deftly  undermined  by  Adam  Potkay  in  ‘The  Problem  of  Identity  and 
the  Grounds  for  Judgement  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book'  ( VP  ii.  143-57).  This 
is  certainly  the  most  impressive  and  challenging  of  the  articles  on  Browning 
produced  this  year  and,  in  anticipation  of  future  poststructuralist  readings  of 
the  dramatic  monologues,  also  the  most  critically  resonant.  In  his  ‘decentred’ 
reading  of  the  text,  Potkay  rejects  the  conclusion  of  Dooley  and  his  predecessors 
(going  back  to  Langbaum)  who  attest  that  the  ‘transparent  identities’  of 
Browning,  Pompilia,  and  the  Pope  rescue  the  work  from  moral,  philosophic, 
and  aesthetic  indeterminacy.  He  proposes  instead  that  there  is  ‘no  absolute 
knowledge  or  Truth  in  The  Ring  and  the  Book ,  but  only  a  differential  play 
of  interpretations’.  The  strength  of  Potkay’s  article,  however,  is  that  it  also 
takes  on  board  the  political-theoretical  problems  of  such  ‘ethical  relativism, 
solipsism,  nihilism  and  worse’  and  combines  the  ‘deconstruction’  of  earlier 
readings  with  a  complex  historical  specificity  in  which  both  the  characters  in 
the  poem,  and  Potkay  as  reader,  are  bound  by  their  respective  ‘interpretative 
communities’.  In  similar  vein,  Joseph  A.  Dupras  presents  The  Ring  and  the 
Book  as  an  anti-logocentric  text  (‘Browning’s  Testament  of  His  Devisings  in 
The  Ring  and  the  Book' ,  VN  71.27-31),  but  focuses  his  attention  on  the  way 
in  which  Browning  (rather  than  the  text  itself)  actively  set  out  to  mislead  and 
dupe  credulous  readers  who  seek  the  origins  of  creativity’.  Just  as  Dooley 
declares  that  Browning  as  a  ‘strong  poet’  requires  ‘strong  readers’  so  does 
Dupras  imply  that  Browning  was  out  to  ‘frame’  and  ‘deceive’  the  great  British 
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Public  who  desired  their  stories  to  be  a  metaphor  of  this  or  that  Truth.  In  this 
respect,  Dupras  offers  the  ‘ring’  itself  as  the  classic  trompe-Tceil,  representative 
of  nothing  in  the  real  world,  least  of  all  Browning’s  own  poetic  achievement 
(cf.  Adrienne  Auslander  Munich’s  BIS  article  above).  Meanwhile,  although 
not  theoretically  contextualized,  Kris  Davis’s  article  in  VP  (57-66)  also  plays 
with  deconstructive  possibilities  (or  impossibilities)  by  proposing  that 
Caponsacchi  (Book  6)  does  not,  as  previous  critics  have  suggested,  achieve  a 
religious  conversion,  but  on  the  contrary  finds  himself  ‘stuck  in  the  gap’,  ‘  ’twixt 
what  is,  what  should  be’.  All  such  linguistic  relativism  is  tacitly  deplored  by 
Paul  Zietlow  in  ‘The  Ascending  Concerns  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book :  Reality, 
Moral  Vision,  Salvation’  ( SP  194-218).  While  accepting  that  the  ‘incomplete, 
imperfect  and  contradictory  views  of  a  central  action’  undoubtedly  express  ‘the 
desperate,  fallen  condition  of  the  world’,  Zietlow  nevertheless  claims  for 
Pompilia  and  Caponsacchi  ‘luminous  moments  of  reverberate  truth  whose 
impact  cannot  be  formulated  in  words’.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  while  more 
sceptical  readings  do  not  even  soil  his  footnotes,  Zietlow  feels  it  necessary  to 
end  with  the  pointed  regret  that  for  the  ‘twentieth-century  reader  to  experience 
fully  what  Browning  intends  would  in  itself  be  a  miracle’.  Finally,  all  scholars 
of  Browning’s  ‘master-text’  will  doubtless  be  suitably  sobered  by  Michael 
Meredith’s  ‘A  Botched  Job:  Publication  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book ’  ( SBHC 
41-50)  which  cites  several  hair-raising  scrapes  in  the  text’s  publishing  history 
to  make  the  notion  of  an  authentic  copy-text  seem  somewhat  mythic. 

One  further  article  which  acts  as  a  suitable  coda  to  this  year’s  review  of  the 
‘new’  Browning  criticism  is  E.  Warwick  Slinn’s  ‘Consciousness  as  Writing: 
Deconstruction  and  Reading  Victorian  Poetry’  (VP  67-81)  which  uses 
Browning’s  ‘Two  in  the  Campagna’  to  make  the  point  that  much  Victorian 
poetry  ‘already  thematizes  the  elusiveness  of  signification  and  the  mobility  of 
signifiers’  in  the  way  that  Derrida  has  since  shown  to  be  the  property  of  all 
language.  This  is  a  tightly  worked  and  lyrical  piece  that,  with  the  readings  of 
The  Ring  and  the  Book  discussed  above,  and  the  Carol  Christ  article  cited  in 
the  General  section  above,  invokes  an  exciting  and  sophisticated  future  for 
Browning  criticism. 

Regrettably  The  Collected  Poems  of  Thomas  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle 
mentioned  here  last  year  is  still  not  available  for  review  in  this  country,  but 
of  incidental  interest  to  students  of  Carlyle’s  own  poetry  may  be  Thomas  L. 
Cooksey’s  ‘Dante  Resartus:  Byron,  Novalis  and  the  Carlylian  Poet  as  Hero’ 
(ELWIU 205-24)  which,  as  the  title  suggests,  explains  Carlyle’s  heroicization 
of  the  Poet  in  terms  of  his  understanding  of  Dante  via  Byron  and  Novalis. 
Similarly  there  are  no  major  articles  on  Lewis  Carroll  to  report  this  year, 
but  Karen  Alkalay-Gut  takes  on  the  ‘unspeakable’  in  an  explication  of 
‘Jabberwocky’  (Expl  46:i. 27-31).  Refusing  to  be  intimidated  by  the  piety  which 
says  that  ‘children’s  poems’  like  ‘Jabberwocky’  should  be  left  alone, 
Alkalay-Gut  invokes  Tolkien  to  support  the  (I  thought)  widely  held  consensus 
that  the  poem  is  intelligible  through  its  (‘epic’)  structure,  if  not  in  the 
communicable  ‘meaning’  of  its  words.  Concerned  with  the  same  poem,  though 
ostensibly  of  interest  to  classicists,  is  August  A.  Imholtz’s  ‘Latin  and  Greek 
Versions  of  “Jabberwocky”:  Exercises  in  Laughing  and  Grief’  (RMR  211-28). 
Also  of  potential  significance,  although  not  available  for  review  this  year,  is 
Harold  Bloom’s  MCV  collection,  Lewis  Carroll  (ChelseaH). 

Another  unnecessarily  marginalized  writer  of  this  period  is,  of  course, 
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Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  this  year  another  inexpensive,  yet  scholarly,  edition 
of  Clough’s  poems  appears.  Shirley  Chew  has  drawn  her  selection  from  Mrs 
Clough’s  edition  (1869),  which  included  many  late  revisions  by  Clough  made 
shortly  before  his  death.  Chew  has  chosen  to  reproduce  in  full  Clough’s  two 
long  poems,  The  Bothie  of  Tober-Na-  Vuolich  and  Amours  de  Voyage,  together 
with  a  wide  selection  of  his  shorter  poems  and  substantial  extracts  from  the 
unfinished  Dipsychus.  The  volume  includes  a  fresh  and  informative  introduction 
which  balances  sufficient  contextualization  of  Clough’s  work  against  close, 
invigorating  readings  of  the  two  long  poems.  Although  she  does  not  specify 
her  intentions,  Chew’s  introduction,  with  its  discussion  of  Clough’s  ‘feminism’ 
and  his  Bakhtinian  ‘novelization’  of  the  poetic  form,  is  obviously  directed  at 
a  contemporary  audience  and  there  is,  indeed,  a  good  chance  that  this 
volume  will  accelerate  critical  interest  in  Clough’s  very  real  originality.  There 
has,  however,  been  little  sign  of  Clough  in  the  periodicals.  He  features  in 
M.  K.  Louis’s  article  in  VN,  but  only  as  a  foil  to  Swinburne  who  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  piece  (see  below). 

One  of  the  rarities  produced  by  this  year’s  bibliographic  search  is  a  major 
article  on  Ernest  Dowson  by  Joseph  S.  Salemi.  ‘The  Religious  Poetry  of  Ernest 
Dowson’  (VN 72.44-7)  puts  forward  a  modest  claim  for  the  effectiveness  of 
Dowson’s  religious  lyrics  which  are  a  triumph  of  Catholic  ‘image-making’ 
precisely  because  their  author  was  more  concerned  with  the  ‘trappings  and  visible 
signs’  of  religion  than  its  ‘intellectual  rigor’.  Dowson  is  also  the  subject  of  two 
short  notes.  In  ‘Dowson  and  Clough’  ( N&Q  501-2)  Murray  Pittock  proposes 
that  the  ‘decadent’  poet’s  ‘morbidity’  had  more  in  common  with  the  ‘honest 
doubt’  of  Clough  than  with  the  Continental  poets  (Verlaine,  Mallarme)  with 
whom  he  is  usually  grouped,  while  Nathan  Cervo’s  reading  (Expl  46:i.36-9) 
of  Vitae  Summa  Brevis’  sets  Dowson’s  ‘days  of  wine  and  roses’  against  the 
‘wimpy  Romanticism’  of  Pater  and  Housman. 

Thomas  Hardy’s  poetry  continues  to  elicit  a  rather  ramshackle  critical 
response,  possibly  on  account  of  the  different  audiences  being  catered  for  in 
the  various  journals.  The  one  book-length  study  to  report,  J.  B.  Bullen’s  The 
Expressive  Eye:  Fiction  and  Perception  in  the  Work  of  Thomas  Hardy,  refers 
to  Hardy’s  poems  only  incidentally.  Granting  that  Bullen’s  particular  interest 
is  in  the  relation  of  the  visual  moment  to  narrative,  this  omission  may 
nevertheless  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  artificial  parameter.  As  Bullen  remarks, 
Hardy’s  poems  to  Emma  are  perhaps  the  most  vivid  example  of  art  being  used 
to  create  ‘stasis’  and  arrest  the  movement  of  time.  The  most  substantial  article 
to  address  itself  specifically  to  Hardy’s  poetry  this  year  is  E.  P.  Mitchell’s  ‘Music 
and  Thomas  Hardy’s  Poetry’  (E’er 308-21).  Mitchell  disputes  the  verdicts  of 
earlier  critics  who  claimed  that  Hardy’s  poetry  was  ‘assertively  unmusical  and 
often  harsh’,  together  with  the  sequitur  that  this  was  part  and  parcel  of  its 
‘modernity’.  With  reference  to  the  Victorian  folk  tradition,  Mitchell  selects 
instances  from  Hardy’s  poems  where  ‘rhythmic  irregularity’  is  put  to  ‘expressive 
local  effect’  and  reasonably  contests  whether,  in  any  case,  such  irregularities 
can  be  read  as  a  ‘metaphor  for  rational  skepticism  or  modern  deracination’ 
Leonard  Smith’s  brief  article  entitled  ‘The  Voices  in  Thomas  Hardy’s  Poetry’ 
(77/7  3:i.52-4)  was  obviously  written  for  a  non-specialist  audience,  but  it 
nevertheless  raises  a  number  of  crucial  points  about  Hardy’s  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  that  more  sophisticated  readings  would  do  well  to  attend  to 
Focusing  on  the  poem  ‘One  Ralph  Blossom  Soliloquises’,  Smith  uses  the  nine 
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different  voices  which  constitute  the  poem  as  the  springboard  for  a  wider,  sub- 
Bakhtinian  probing  of  the  voices  in  Hardy’s  poetry,  including  the  vestigia  poems 
of  1912-13.  In  the  latter,  he  claims,  the  speakers  are  never  Hardy  and  Emma, 
but  two  ‘dream  characters’.  The  most  critically  complex  piece  to  be  found  this 
year  is  Peter  Larkin’s  ‘Irony,  Sincerity  and  “In  Tenebris  II”  ’  ( THY 6-9)  which 
is  a  brief,  but  tight,  explication  of  the  levels  of  irony  present  in  this  public/private 
poem,  tested  against  the  (im)possibility  of  a  ‘sincere’  Hardy  voice.  Meanwhile, 
in  gauche  response  to  such  academic  sophistry,  Vern  B.  Lentz’s  ‘Positive 
Moments  in  Hardy’s  Poetry’  (77/7  3:iii.l-6)  proposes  that,  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  many  of  Hardy’s  poems  do  celebrate  happiness  through  ‘minute  forms 
of  satisfaction’;  either  through  yielding  to  the  pleasure  of  the  present  moment 
(‘You  on  a  Tower’),  realising  its  actualization  (‘To  Meet  or  Otherwise’),  or 
through  the  ‘direct  experience  of  nature’  (‘A  Bird-Scene  at  a  Rural  Dwelling’). 
N&Q  includes  a  previously  unpublished  poem  by  Hardy  entitled  ‘Orphaned: 
A  Point  of  View’  (53-4)  which  was  included  in  Hardy’s  correspondence  to  Sir 
Hugh  Clifford  when  the  latter  was  living  in  Ceylon.  The  poem,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a  ballad  with  the  refrain  ‘Mother  doesn’t  know’,  is  described  by 
Allan  Hunter  as  ‘a  strange  offering’  considering  that  Clifford’s  wife  had  died, 
leaving  three  small  children,  in  the  January  of  the  same  year.  Finally,  1987 
has  produced  two  overviews  of  Hardy’s  poetic  career  that  can  be  of  little  value 
to  anyone  but  the  most  casual  reader.  Lloyd  Siemens’s  ‘A  Poet  “Born  Out 
of  Time”:  Hardy’s  New  Respectability’  ( WascanaR  ii.  16-27)  merely  reiterates 
the  well-known  facts  of  Hardy’s  transition  from  reviled  Victorian  to  acclaimed 
Modernist,  while  Richard  H.  Taylor’s  ‘A  Survey  of  Recent  Hardy  Studies’  ( THA 
157-81)  includes  a  very  personal  and  inadequate  survey  of  recent  critical  work 
on  Hardy’s  poems. 

By  far  the  most  significant  contribution  to  Hopkins  scholarship  in  1987  must 
be  the  publication  of  the  Hopkins  Critical  Heritage,  edited  by  Gerald  Roberts. 
As  usual  the  emphasis  is  on  the  contemporary  reception  of  Hopkins’s  work, 
though,  as  the  dust-jacket  suggests,  such  an  enterprise  is  of  particular 
consequence  for  a  Victorian  poet  whose  late  publication  (1918)  effectively 
launched  him  as  a  ‘Modernist’.  The  posthumous  criticism  is  divided  into  sections 
based  on  the  two  twentieth-century  editions  of  Hopkins’s  work  (1918  and  1930) 
and  includes  commentaries  up  to  and  including  1940.  The  collection  also  features 
critical  responses  to  Hopkins’s  prose  (principally  the  Letters  and  Notebooks). 
Gerald  Roberts  is  admirably  straightforward  in  outlining  the  parameters  for 
his  selection,  declaring  in  the  preface  that  he  had  aimed  to  be  representative 
rather  than  ‘comprehensive’,  and  that  he  has  avoided  purely  descriptive  or 
pseudo-biographical  material  where  possible.  As  an  overview  of  this  ‘critical 
heritage’,  Roberts’s  introduction  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  document  in 
its  own  right,  particularly  in  his  sensitive  analysis  of  Hopkins’s  reputation  before 
1918.  The  collection  pursues  Hopkins’s  steady,  if  frequently  contested,  rise  to 
critical  acclaim  through  a  line  of  distinguished/notorious  twentieth-century 
critics,  the  most  significant  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  Richards,  Riding  and 
Graves,  Empson,  and  Leavis.  Roberts  notes,  however,  that  the  significance 
of  Hopkins’s  reputation  as  a  religious  poet  continued  to  be  largely  evaded  until 
the  publication  of  his  prose  works  in  the  later  1930s,  when  the  twin  poles  of 
literary  interest  in  his  work  -  as  religious  mystic  or  stylistic  experimenter  -were 

firmly  and  finally  established.  ... 

Evidence  that  celebrants  of  both  camps  are  still  alive  and  kicking  is  provided 
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by  the  two  other  book-length  studies  of  Hopkins.  The  first  of  these  is  Margaret 
R.  Ellsberg’s  Created  to  Praise  which  is  a  fully  devout,  anti-structuralist 
celebration  of  Hopkins’s  ‘Language’.  Ellsberg’s  thesis  is  that  Hopkins’s  approach 
to  poetry  is  the  linguistic  equivalent  of  his  religious  belief  in  transubstantiation. 
His  use  of  language  is  what  she  calls  sacramental :  a  literal  manifestation  of  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  all  things.  This  medieval  world-view  means  that  Hopkins 
had  no  need  to  deal  in  symbols  ‘because  the  particularity  of  an  object,  its 
selfhood,  must  be  significant  as  it  stood’;  a  thesis  which  Ellsberg  pursues  through 
the  peculiar  ‘thisness’  (‘haecceitas’)  of  Hopkins’s  language  (see  also  Bernard  J. 
Quint’s  chapter,  ‘The  Nature  of  Things:  Hopkins  and  Scotus’  in  Twilight  of 
Dawn,  edited  by  O.  M.  Brack  Jr).  In  a  strange  inversion  of  poststructuralist 
logic,  Ellsberg  proposes  that  the  ‘strangeness’  of  Hopkins’s  writing,  rather  than 
an  admission  of  some  Derridean  ‘differance’,  was  a  celebration  of  its 
logocentrism.  Ellsberg  concludes  that  all  the  stylistic  incarnations  of  Hopkins’s 
verse  may  be  aligned  with  the  architectural  decoration  of  the  Baroque;  an 
aesthetic  category  which  mirrors  exactly  the  poetry’s  ‘strange  tension  between 
materiality  and  spirituality’.  Undoubtedly  the  acme  of  this  strain  of  Hopkins 
criticism,  this  book  has  to  be  read  to  be  believed,  or  perhaps  believed  to  be  read. 

The  other  long  study  is  Edward  A.  Stephenson’s  What  Sprung  Rhythm  Really 
Is  which  takes  up  the  gauntlet  first  thrown  down  by  C.  K.  Ogden’s  essay  of 
1936.  In  this  awesomely  compressed  feat  of  scholarship,  Stephenson  inserts 
himself  in  the  prosodic  debates  of  Whitehall  (1944),  Ong  (1949),  Gardener 
(1966),  and  others,  to  propose  a  new,  nine-point  definition  of  sprung  rhythm 
as  a  metrical  system.  For  the  non-specialist,  his  revisions  are  not  easy  to  report, 
but  his  major  points  include  a  new  emphasis  on  the  role  of  dipodic  rhythm,' 
the  significance  of  which  Stephenson  believes  was  overlooked  by  both  Hopkins 
himself  and  earlier  commentators.  He  also  links  the  importance  of  this 
secondary  stress  to  the  essential,  layman’s  understanding  of  sprung  rhythm 
as  a  metre  that  is  nearest  to  the  rhythm  of  prose,  that  is  the  nature  and  natural 
rhythm  of  speech’.  Several  rereadings  of  celebrated  lines  will  interest  the  Hopkins 
scholar,  including  a  forty-one  page  analysis  of  ‘The  Windhover’  which 
Stephenson  merits  Hopkins’s  greatest  achievement  in  ‘falling’  sprung  rhythm. 
Doubtless  it  was  this  degree  of  academic  rigour  that  Jeff  Henderson  had  in 
mind  when  he  apologized,  with  some  cause,  for  his  hastily  ‘buckled-together’ 
conference  paper  on  the  same  poem  (‘The  Windhover.  Meaning  and  Central 
Event’),  reproduced  in  PAPA  (15-23). 

There  are  two  double  issues  of  HQ  to  report  on,  with  publication/distribution 
still  running  about  twelve  months  behind  schedule.  Together,  these  journals 
include  three  articles  on  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  the  most  intriguing 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  Eli  Goldblatt’s  ‘Looking  at  Hopkins’s  Wreck  through 

,LANaGU^E:  (HQ  13-5~2°)-  .  ‘Language’  here  -  officially  inscribed 
L-A-N-G-U-A  —  G  =  E- refers  to  a  group  of  contemporary  twentieth- 
century  poets  practising  ‘language-centered’  or  ‘non-referential’  writing.  What 
Goldblatt  proposes  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  linguistic  theory  praxis 
and  ethics  of  this  twentieth-century  group,  and  Hopkins’s  own  ‘sound-poetry’’ 
which  is  concerned  very  little  with  immediately  apparent  narrative  “meaning”  ’. 
Meanwhile,  James  Cowles’s  ‘The  Ethical  Dilemma  in  The  Wreck  of  the 
Deutschland  (HQ  13.67-98)  is  written  from  a  point  of  view  that  would  be 
undoubtedly  unrecognizable  to  the  L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E  group 
Cowles  attempts  to  locate  the  ’meaning’  of  the  text  not  in  its  linguistic  ‘opacity’! 
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but  in  Hopkins’s  own  ethical/theological  dilemma  concerning  the  relative  claims 
of  the  ‘affective’  and  ‘elective’  wills  as  expounded  in  the  essay  ‘On  Personality, 
Grace,  and  Free-Will’.  He  concludes  that  ‘  WD  is  a  poem  about  the  Eucharist’. 
The  third  Deutschland  article  in  this  year’s  HQ,  James  Finn  Cotter’s  ‘  “Look 
at  It  Loom  There’’:  The  Image  of  the  Wave  in  The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland' 
(13.115-20),  is  a  short  etymological  note  on  the  consequences  of  understanding 
the  ‘loom’  of  stanza  28  as  substantive  rather  than  a  verb:  ‘Christ  is  himself 
the  wave  that  drowns  the  nuns. 

To  review  the  swirling  linguistic-theological  flux  of  Hopkins  criticism  is  to 
be  continually  surprised,  and  to  find  in  the  same  volume  of  HQ  an  article  which 
actually  bridges  the  supposedly  irreconcilable  interests  of  Goldblatt  and  Cowles 
(reviewed  above)  must  be  one  of  them.  Yet  Maria  Lichtmann,  in  a  skilfully 
negotiated  piece  entitled  ‘  “The  Ecstasy  of  Interest”:  Contemplation  as 
Parallelism’s  Praxis’  (21-45)  does  just  that.  With  reference  to  poems,  prose 
writings,  and  religious  texts,  Lichtmann  argues  that  the  ‘parallelisms’  (and 
antitheses)  in  Hopkins’s  works  may  be  seen  to  ‘re-create  in  the  poem  the  poet’s 
contemplative  instress  of  inscape’  and  that  this  ‘contemplation’  is  based  on 
a  suspension  of  the  poems’  literal  and  ‘linear’  meaning  (cf.  Goldblatt)  to  produce 
a  state  of  kenosis  (cf.  Cowles)  which  necessitates  a  ‘self-emptying  of  logic  and 
intellect’.  Lichtmann  maintains  that  such  ‘contemplation’  is  radically  at  odds 
with  the  meditative  function  usually  used  to  interpret  Hopkins’s  poems. 

Two  further  short  pieces  on  Hopkins’s  use  of  language  deserve  mention.  In  the 
first  of  these  Stephen  M.  Curtis  explores  the  multiple  readings  of  ‘Pitched  past  pitch’ 
in  ‘No  Worst,  There  Is  None’  (£xp/45:iii.38-40),  but  ends,  somewhat  predictably, 
by  reducing  them  to  an  expression  of  ‘individual’  suffering.  More  useful  to 
future  readers  might  be  Sheelagh  Russell-Brown’s  suggestion  in  ‘Hopkins’  “Skies 
of  Couple-Colour”:  A  Debt  to  Barnes’s  “Cappled”  Cows?’  ( N&Q  494-5)  in 
which  she  quotes  a  letter  from  Hopkins  to  Bridges  expressing  the  former’s 
interest  in  the  Dorset  dialect  poet,  and  then  suggests  that  Barnes’s  linguistic 
influence  may  have  been,  at  times,  quite  specific,  as  in  the  example  cited  here. 

Away  from  the  linguistic  and  theological  minefield,  1987  produced  two  essays 
on  Hopkins’s  ‘social  attitudes’  as  reflected  in  his  poetry.  The  two  articles, 
W.  B.  Thesing’s  ‘Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s  Responses  to  the  City:  The 
“Composition  of  the  Crowd”  ’  (FS  385-408)  and  Sjaak  Zonneveld’s  ‘Tom, 
Felix  and  Harry:  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins’s  Social  Attitudes’  (DQR  97-114) 
cover  remarkably  similar  ground,  both  observing  that  Hopkins’s  poetry  betrays 
an  anxiety  about  the  working  classes  that  is  rationally  suppressed  in  his  prose 
writings.  Of  the  two  articles,  Thesing’s  is  the  more  exciting  because  its  author 
is  not  afraid  of  naming  the  rather  unpleasant  politics  behind  Hopkins’s  distaste 
for  those  ‘bleared,  smeared  with  toil’  (‘God’s  Grandeur’).  Thesing’s  thesis  is 
that  the  Victorian  urban  crowd  was  a  source  of  increasing  bewilderment  and 
distress  to  Hopkins,  both  personally  and  aesthetically,  and  that  the  poet’s  rather 
desperate  attempts  to  ‘order’  this  confusion  may  be  seen  as  an  extension  of 
his  ‘strict  views  regarding  the  proper  arrangements  of  individuals  in  crowd 
situations’.  While  inevitably  focusing  on  the  same  poems,  Zonneveld  mitigates 
Hopkins’s  undeniable  revulsion  for  the  ‘undenizened  poor’  with  evidence  of 
‘compassion’  for  ‘dutiful,  traditional  labour’.  Zonneveld  s  liberal  explications, 
however,  including  sympathetic  readings  of  relevant  prose  texts,  ultimately  do 
nothing  but  support  Thesing’s  thesis  that  Hopkins’s  attitude  to  the  working 
man  was  deeply  reactionary. 
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One  final  Hopkins  text  to  report  on  is  the  MMG  Selected  Poems  of  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  by  R.  J.  C.  Watt,  which  is  aimed  at  providing  the 
school/college  student  with  succinct  explications  of  Hopkins’s  poems  for 
examination  purposes.  As  with  all  guides  of  this  kind,  its  greatest  offence  is 
to  reduce  complex  poems  to  single  meanings. 

By  virtue  of  some  alphabetical  felicity,  I  am  now  able  to  report  jointly  on 
two  less-celebrated  poets  of  the  period:  A.  E.  Housman  and  Ernest  Jones.  HSJ 
publishes  the  second  part  of  Professor  Terence  Allan  Hoagwood’s  ‘Poetic 
Design  in  More  Poems'  (7-13)  in  which  the  author  continues  his  stanza-by¬ 
stanza  reading  of  selected  poems  from  the  collection.  He  is  especially  concerned 
to  demonstrate  Housman’s  technical  felicity  and  also  the  ‘imagistic  coherence 
of  the  book  as  a  whole’  which,  Hoagwood  believes,  is  the  result  of  the  poet’s 
devotion  to  classical  literature.  The  same  volume  features  a  well-researched 
essay  by  Stephen  Banfield  called  ‘Housman  and  the  Composers’  (14-22)  which 
traces  the  musical  settings  of  Housman’s  poems  from  Arthur  Somervell’s  The 
Shropshire  Lad  (1904)  to  Lennox  Berkeley’s  Five  Housman  Songs  (1940). 
Meanwhile,  Stephen  Lieske’s  article  on  ‘Ernest  Jones’s  Contribution  to  the 
Development  of  Working-Class  Poetry’  (ZAA  118-27)  is  an  interesting 
addendum  to  the  anthology,  Poorhouse  Fugitives,  edited  by  Brian  Maidment. 
Lieske’s  piece,  which  is  evidently  a  precis  of  his  Ph.D.  thesis  (written  in  German), 
is  a  useful  introduction  to  Jones’s  poetical-political  development,  claiming  that 
the  poet’s  best  work  was  that  produced  immediately  after  1848. 

The  year  has  produced  some  stimulating  articles  on  George  Meredith’s 
Modern  Love.  Cathy  Comstock’s  ‘  “Speak,  and  I  See  the  Side-Lie  of  a  Truth”: 
The  Problematics  of  Truth  in  Meredith’s  Modern  Love’  ( VP  ii.  129-41)  is  a 
sophisticated  and  engaging  deconstruction  of  the  sonnet  sequence  that 
unmalevolently  undermines  past  attempts  to  discover  the  poem’s  unity  through 
imagery,  plot,  and  character.  Comstock  suggests  that  the  pursuit  of  such 
coherence  is  doomed  to  failure,  because  what  the  cycle  enacts  is  the  rhetorical 
quality  of  all  such  constructions,  although,  as  she  rationally  concedes,  our 
dependence  on  them  is  equally  unavoidable:  ‘It  is  tragically  human  to  create 
impossible  constructions  of  transparent  truth  and  unmediated  authenticity  and 
equally  devastating  not  to  do  so.’  This  article  is  continuing  evidence  of  the  way 
in  which  recent  critical  theory  can  actually  help  in  the  reappraisal  of  marginal 
writers/texts  and,  as  an  example  of  such,  is  much  to  be  recommended.  Personal 
reservations  about  psychoanalytic  criticism  prevent  me  from  saying  the  same 
about  the  other  major  article  on  Modern  Love  although  I  concede  that  Henry 
Kozicki’s  ‘The  “Unholy  Battle”  with  the  Other  in  George  Meredith’s  Modern 
Love’  (PLL  142-60)  is  a  compelling  and  persuasive  read  within  the  terms  of 
its  own  hypothesis.  Kozicki  proposes  that  the  sequence  may  be  read  as  the  ‘war’ 
between  two  ‘schizoid  personalities’  in  which  both  combatants  dread  being  ‘de¬ 
personalized  by  the  “gaze’  of  the  “other”  ’  to  such  an  extent  that  they  enter 
into  a  ‘deadly  cycle  of  submission  and  damnation’.  Needless  to  say,  the  model 
proves  eminently  suited  to  a  reading  of  a  poem  whose  discomforting  sexual 
politics  and  lack  of  narrative  closure  have  always  troubled  critics  For  many 
readers,  however,  one  feels  that  an  analysis  based  on  R.  D.  Laing’s  dubious 
Freudianism  will  prove  no  less  problematic. 

One  of  the  most  engaging  articles  to  be  produced  on  William  Morris’s  poetry 
this  year  is  Josephine  Koster  Tarvers’  ‘  “The  Deep  Still  Land  of  Colours”: 
Colour  Imagery  in  “ The  Defence  of  Guenevere”  and  Other  Poems'  ( SP  180-93). 
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Although  Tarvers’  close  inspection  of  the  colour  imagery  in  these  poems  does 
not  ‘assume  that  Morris’s  intention  was  to  use  colours  as  symbols 
systematically’,  its  implications  for  episodes  like  the  parable  of  the  cloths 
(11.  16-41)  is  certainly  food  for  thought. 

The  Welsh  Arts  Council’s  Writers  of  Wales  series  promises  to  chasten  the 
Anglophilic  literary  canon  with  some  extraordinary  representatives,  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  of  whom  must  be  Samuel  Roberts  (1800-85).  David  Benjamin 
Rees’s  study  includes  a  section  on  the  Congregationalist  minister’s  poetry  which 
was  written  (in  Welsh)  not  to  grace  anthologies,  but  to  be  quoted  at  the 
Nonconformist  chapels’  literary  meetings.  Particularly  striking  are  Roberts’s 
fierce  attacks  on  slavery  which,  along  with  his  satires  against  the  Welsh 
landlords,  made  him  a  local  celebrity. 

The  literary  recovery  of  Christina  Rossetti  continues  to  gather  strength,  and 
in  next  year’s  YWES  I  will  be  reporting  on  another  major  study:  Antony 
Harrison’s  Christina  Rossetti  in  Context  (Harvester).  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
meanwhile,  that  several  of  the  thematic  concerns  of  Harrison’s  book  are  those 
rather  pompously  prescribed  in  Robert  N.  Keane’s  ‘Christina  Rossetti:  A 
Reconsideration’  (in  Nathan)  which  is  certainly  the  cuckoo  of  essays  on  Christina 
Rossetti  to  emerge  this  year.  The  displacement  of  this  essay  is,  of  course,  partly 
explained  by  its  origin  as  a  conference  paper  as  long  ago  as  1980,  but  one  doubts 
if  Keane’s  hostility  to  ‘extreme’  feminist  readings  would  have  mellowed  much 
with  time.  It  is  reassuring,  therefore,  to  report  that  women  critics  are  producing 
ever  more  imaginative  and  original  insights  into  Rossetti  s  work,  including  a 
fascinating  article  by  Diane  D’Amico  called  ‘Christina  Rossetti  s  Christian  Year. 
Comfort  for  “The  Weary  Heart”  ’  (VN 72.36-42).  D’Amico  reproduces  and 
discusses  some  of  the  drawings  made  by  Rossetti  to  illustrate  her  edition  of 
Keble’s  Christian  Year,  at  the  same  time  arguing  that  their  iconography  more 
obviously  relates  to  the  imagery  of  Rossetti’s  own  poetry:  ‘We  find  roads  leading 
uphill  to  heaven,  crowns  to  be  won,  crescent  moons  and  stars,  and  a 
predominant  use  of  the  female  figure.’  Especially  interesting  is  the  way  in  which 
Rossetti’s  imagery  is  seen  to  intervene  and  displace  the  male  speakers/subjects 
of  Keble’s  text.  In  the  same  issue  is  another  article  on  Rossetti,  this  time 
exploring  the  poet’s  eschatology.  In  ‘What  the  Dead  Are  Doing  Underground. 
Hades  and  Heaven  in  the  Writings  of  Christina  Rossetti’  (55-60)  Linda  E. 
Marshall  combines  a  theological  exploration  of  Rossetti’s  position  on  ‘soul  sleep’ 
with,  I  feel,  a  rather  indulgent  judgement  of  how  this  period  of  extended  denial 
and  deferral  may  be  read  as  a  kind  of  ‘apocalyptic  feminism’  far  surpassing 
the  mundane  claims  of  her  friends.  The  article  is,  however,  extensively 
researched  and  refers  to  a  wide  selection  of  Rossetti’s  poems. 

The  most  engaging  piece  to  be  written  on  Christina  Rossetti  this  year, 
however,  must  be  Isobel  Armstrong’s  ‘Christina  Rossetti:  Diary  of  a  Feminist 
Reading’  (in  Roe).  Here  I  use  the  word  ‘engaging’  advisedly,  since  Armstrong’s 
dextrous  interweaving  of  her  personal  struggle  to  become  a  feminist  critic, 
alongside  excellent  close  textual  analysis,  opens  up  as  many  tantalizing 
possibilities  as  scholarly  articles  have  traditionally  closed  down.  By  approaching 
Rossetti’s  writing  by  way  of  her  own  autobiographical  engagement  with  theory , 
Armstrong  gives  the  reader  extraordinary  insight  into  the  attractions  and 
difficulties  of  different  reading  positions.  Yet  Armstrong’s  use  of  Rossetti  is 
far  more  than  metaphoric.  The  essay  combines  a  superb  exposition  of  the  poet’s 
patriarchal  exclusion  from  the  canon  (‘Christina  Rossetti  can  only  be  praised 
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for  qualities  in  which  the  “tradition”  is  not  really  interested’)  with  a  close  reading 
of  the  poem,  ‘Winter  Rain’.  Armstrong  uses  this  text  to  worry  and  debate  the 
implications  of  various  theoretical  approaches  to  Rossetti’s  work,  acknowledging 
the  attractions  of  Freud,  Lacan,  Derrida,  and  Kristeva,  at  the  same  time  as 
being  acutely  aware  of  their  dangers.  Her  light-footed  manoeuvres  around  the 
socio-sexual  ideas  of  ‘lack’  and  ‘negation’  are  all  the  more  compelling  on  account 
of  this  hesitancy,  and  this  essay  will,  I  am  sure,  constitute  a  springboard  for 
Christina  Rossetti’s  readers  for  many  years  to  come. 

Jean  Wasko  offers  a  closely  read,  though  hardly  original,  account  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti’s  much-debated  treatment  of  the  relative  merits  of  sacred  and 
profane  love  in  ‘The  Web  of  Eroticism  in  Rossetti’s  “Troy  Town”,  “Eden 
Bower”,  and  “Rose  Mary”  ’  (PLL  333-44).  Wasko  concludes  that  these  poems 
demonstrate  a  ‘moral  perspective  which  condemns  sensuality  that  is  unalloyed 
with  a  more  powerful  spirituality’.  A  more  suggestive  close  reading  is  Brennan 
O’Donnell’s  ‘D.  G.  Rossetti’s  “The  Stream’s  Secret”  and  the  Epithalamion’ 

( VP  ii.  187-92)  which  focuses  on  the  ambiguous  use  of  ‘against’  in  lines  211-16 
of  the  said  poem.  O’Donnell  proposes  that  Rossetti’s  use  of  the  term  may  be 
understood  in  the  Spenserian  sense  of  ‘in  anticipation  of,  in  preparation  for’, 
and  moves  on  to  a  careful  and  eloquent  reading  of  the  poem  as  an  ironic 
reworking  of  the  conventions  of  ‘epithalamia’,  in  which  the  lovers  prepare  not 
for  a  ‘public  celebration  of  socially-sanctioned  marriage’  but  a  ‘secret  and 
forbidden  love’  that  will  find  its  consummation  only  in  death. 

Another  intriguing  eccentricity  to  find  its  way  into  this  year’s  bibliographic 
search  was  Robert  I.  Hillier’s  article  on  ‘Folklore  and  Oral  Tradition  in  [Robert 
Louis]  Stevenson’s  South  Seas  Narrative  Poems  and  Short  Stories’  (ScLJ 
11.32-47)  which  compares  the  widely  anthologized  short  story  ‘The  Bottle  Imp’ 
with  the  more  authentic  (but  less  popular)  narrative  poems  such  as  ‘The  Feast 
of  Famine  and  ‘The  Song  of  Rahero’.  While  not  claiming  any  great  poetic 
merit  for  these  productions,  Hillier  nevertheless  claims  that  Stevenson  here  came 
closest  to  reproducing  the  spirit  and  content  of  the  Polynesian  oral  tradition. 

Swinburne  is  represented  this  year  by  two  very  good  articles  by  M.  K.  Louis. 
The  shorter  of  these,  ‘Swinburne,  Clough,  and  the  Speechless  Christ-  “Before 
a  Crucifix”  and  “Easter  Day’”  (VN  72.1-5)  directs  a  rigorous  textual 
comparison  of  the  two  poems  towards  a  bold  assertion  of  Swinburne’s 
uncompromising  attack  on  Christian  mythology:  ‘Swinburne’s  poem  implicitly 
rebukes  Clough  and  all  other  “philo-Christian  disbelievers”  .  .  .  who  employ 
the  affectionately  reductive  strategies  of  Victorian  liberalism.’  Meanwhile,  the 
second  article,  Wise  Words  and  Wild  Words:  The  Problem  of  Language  in 
Swinburne  s  Atalanta  (VP  i. 45-56)  presses  the  deconstructive  potential  of  the 
text  one  step  further  than  Leslie  Brisman  ( Victorian  Revolutionaries,  1970)  and 
Richard  Mathews  (YW 52.319)  to  propose  that  ‘Swinburne’s  emphasis  is  less 
on  a  gap  between  words  and  things  than  on  the  senseless  violence  which  is  at 
the  dark  centre  of  nature  and  language  both.’  According  to  its  own  parameters, 
this  is  a  sharp  and  deftly  handled  reading,  though  passages  of  fairly  conventional 
mguistic  analysis  (of  metre,  alliteration,  etc.),  together  with  frequent  allusions 
to  Swinburne’s  ‘intentions’,  rest  somewhat  oddly  on  the  basic  deconstructionist 
hypothesis. 

One  of  the  major  items  of  scholarship  this  year  is  undoubtedly  The  Poems 
of  Tennyson,  newly  revised  by  Christopher  Ricks.  As  well  as  correcting  errors 
and  omissions,  the  second  edition  incorporates  the  Trinity  MSS  (previously 
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under  interdiction)  and  claims  to  assimilate  the  Tennyson  scholarship  of  the 
last  fifteen  years  or  so.  The  fine  editorial  work  of  Susan  Shatto  and  Marion 
Shaw  on  In  Memoriam  and  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  Tennyson  letters 
have  certainly  made  an  impact  on  the  new  edition  of  the  poems,  but  there  have 
been  many  significant  developments  in  critical  theory  and  textual  editing  since 
1969  which  it  does  not  record.  Ricks  tells  us  that  in  selecting  variants  his 
principles  are  ‘that  the  poem  for  which  such  variants  are  given  is  important; 
or  that  the  MS  variant  is  important’.  What  constitutes  ‘importance’,  though, 
is  anyone’s  guess.  This  edition  doesn’t,  however,  pretend  to  be  a  definitive  record 
of  all  MS  variants,  and  one  cannot  help  but  admire  the  workmanship  and  solidity 
of  the  new  three-volume  format.  The  gains  are  largely  in  terms  of  careful 
annotation  and  biographical  information;  those  readers  looking  for  the  promised 
‘wealth  of  previously  unpublished  material’  are  likely  to  be  disappointed  since 
the  additions  are  fragmentary  and  slight.  Marion  Shaw  reports  in  TRB  that 
Longman  intends  to  publish  a  reasonably  priced  paperback  selection  from  the 
new  edition,  which  would  be  very  good  news  indeed. 

The  Tennyson  Archive  edited  by  Ricks  and  Aidan  Day  aspires  to  be  ‘the 
most  complete  census  yet  prepared  of  Tennyson’s  extant  poetical  MSS’.  The 
project  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  major  MS  items,  augmented  with  printed 
materials  such  as  proofs  and  trial  editions,  and  should  serve  to  document  and 
illustrate  significant  stages  of  composition  in  Tennyson’s  work.  Ten  volumes 
have  appeared  to  date  and  Volume  I  is  taken  here  as  a  representative  sample. 
The  editors  have  wisely  chosen  to  catalogue  the  material  library  by  library.  A 
collation  of  different  MSS  for  the  same  poem  will  be  made  possible  by  an  index 
of  titles  and  first  lines.  The  ‘archive’  includes  prose  materials  with  a  bearing 
on  the  poems  (glossaries,  rhyme  lists,  etc.),  doodles  and  drawings,  and  poetic 
material  not  by  Tennyson  but  of  substantial  interest  (the  poet’s  collection  of 
nursery  rhymes  qualifies  here);  it  omits  the  letters  and  the  plays,  except  for 
The  Devil  and  the  Lady.  Volume  I  contains  drafts  of  ‘Timbuctoo’,  ‘The  Miller’s 
Daughter’,  ‘The  Lotos  Eaters’,  and  ‘The  Lover’s  Tale’;  the  poems  are  clearly 
printed  on  good  quality  paper  and  attractively  bound.  Sometimes,  as  with  the 
nursery  rhymes  or  Tennyson’s  astronomical  notes,  readers  may  feel  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  interpretive  commentary.  Given  the  modern  dispersal  of 
literary  MSS,  however,  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  having  both  the  Harvard  and  Trinity  notebooks  in  one  form 
or  another. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Tennyson  letters,  edited  by  Cecil  Y.  Lang  and 
Edgar  F.  Shannon  Jr,  opens  in  the  year  that  Louis  Napoleon  seizes  dictatorial 
powers  and  declares  himself  emperor  of  the  French.  The  poet  responds  effusively 
to  John  Forster:  ‘What  you  say  about  that  French  Dutch  pseudo-Corsican- 
bastard-blackleg  kite  eaglet  chimes  in  too  terribly  with  my  own  surmises.’  With 
a  restrained  amusement  characteristic  of  this  volume,  the  editors  remark:  ‘The 
epithets  are  resonant.’  But  Tennyson’s  own  imperialist  designs  are  clearly  evident 
in  the  poems  and  letters  written  in  these  years,  and  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  this  volume  is  that  it  records  the  precise  political  and  economic  determinants 
behind  such  poems  as  Maud,  ‘The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade’,  and  the  early 
Idylls  of  the  King.  These  letters  also  testify  to  Tennyson’s  energetic  socializing 
in  the  middle  years.  Noticeably,  though,  at  the  time  when  he  becomes 
increasingly  attached  to  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
he  declines  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  free  library  for  the  working  people  of 
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Birmingham.  His  involvement  in  the  Eyre  Defence  Committee  occasions  some 
of  the  most  shameful  and  galling  remarks.  With  remarkable  perspicacity  the 
editors  of  these  letters  are  striving  to  give  us  a  work  of  immense  historical  value, 
as  well  as  a  comprehensive  biography  of  the  entire  Tennyson  circle  from  Edward 
Lear  to  Julia  Margaret  Cameron. 

The  letters  might  profitably  be  read  alongside  two  recent  works  of  a  related 
biographical  kind.  The  Farringford  Journal  of  Emily  Tennyson,  edited  by 
Richard  J.  Hutchings  and  Brian  Hinton,  is  a  series  of  extracts  arranged  to  show 
the  poet’s  association  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  reflect  upon  the  work  he  did 
there.  It  opens  with  Emily  and  Alfred  discovering  Farringford  ‘rather  wretched 
with  wet  leaves  trampled  into  the  lawn’,  and  records  the  ‘knell-like  booming 
of  the  cannon  practising  for  the  Crimea’,  the  lively  entertainments  of  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  Edward  Lear,  and  Benjamin  Jowett,  the  visit  of  Prince  Albert,  and 
the  meeting  with  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne  House.  But  Emily  Tennyson’s 
perceptions  of  daily  events  are  quite  different  from  those  of  her  husband;  the 
journal  is  full  of  intimate  observations,  and  Emily’s  descriptions  of  the  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers  of  Freshwater  Bay  are  charming.  She  listens  with 
magnanimous  patience  to  the  poet’s  recitals  of  Shakespeare  and  Poe,  and  proves 
herself  his  equal  in  the  intellectual  debate  at  Farringford.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
John  O.  Waller’s  A  Circle  of  Friends:  The  Tennysons  and  the  Lushingtons 
of  Park  House  (OSU),  but  readers  might  wish  to  consult  Joseph  Sendry’s  very 
encouraging  review  in  VP  (ii. 239-50). 

Linda  K.  Hughes’s  The  Manyfaced  Glass:  Tennyson’s  Dramatic  Monologues 
makes  a  valid  and  welcome  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  the  poetry  by 
concentrating  on  a  single  genre,  though  the  emergence  of  the  monologue  is 
seen  here  in  narrowly  ‘literary’  terms.  There  is  a  fine  linguistic  analysis  of 
‘Ulysses’  and  some  good  discussion  of  metrical  effects  in  Maud,  but  there  is 
sometimes  a  clumsy  and  unsophisticated  tendency  to  discuss  the  monologue 
in  terms  of  author  and  character.  What  distinguishes  Tennyson’s  monologues 
from  Browning’s,  according  to  this  study,  is  that  they  tend  to  approach  character 
through  consciousness  rather  than  personality,  and  in  doing  so  make  greater 
use  of  literary  artifice.  It  is  Tennyson’s  ‘new  modes  of  rendering  consciousness’ 
that  Hughes  concentrates  upon  as  she  leads  us  from  the  influence  of  the  Apostles 
(especially  A.  H.  Hallam’s  concept  of  ‘sympathy’)  in  the  early  poems,  through 
to  the  production  of  the  Idylls.  The  book  persuades  us  that  the  monologue 
is  integrally  related  to  every  major  work  Tennyson  undertook,  but  remains 
unnecessarily  formalist  and  conservative  in  its  treatment  of  the  poems.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  work  on  the  monologue  continues  to  take  place  in  the 
context  of  discourse  and  speech-act  theories. 

Richard  Gill’s  ‘In  Memoriam’  is  pitched  at  just  the  right  level  for  students 
doing  pre-degree  work  in  English,  and  presents  the  poem  in  appealing  and 
enthusiastic  ways.  There  is  clearly  a  good  deal  of  classroom  experience  behind 
the  writing  of  this  guide.  The  treatment  is  conventional,  though  this  is  partly 
a  matter  of  format;  sections  are  devoted  to  life  and  background,  themes  and 
techniques,  while  essay  topics  are  based  on  love,  time,  and  the  seasons. 
Unfortunately,  the  opportunity  to  introduce  students  to  a  variety  of  critical 
approaches  at  this  level  is  not  fully  exploited.  Patrick  Waddington’s  Tennyson 
and  Russia  explores  the  poet’s  deep  and  prolonged  Russophobia,  beginning 
with  the  legendary  accounts  of  Tennyson’s  father  fleeing  from  Moscow  after 
the  coronation  of  the  new  tsar  in  1801  to  Tennyson’s  own  meeting  with  the 
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Tsar  and  Tsarina  in  1883.  Of  particular  interest  is  Tennyson’s  relationship  with 
Turgenev.  There  is  much  that  is  anecdotal  and  speculative  in  this  monograph, 
but  it  nevertheless  provides  us  with  a  stimulating  historical  account  of 
Tennyson’s  writings  connected  with  Russia  (including  Maud)  and  it  reprints 
most  of  the  relevant  pieces,  such  as  ‘Poland’  and  ‘Montenegro’.  Waddington’s 
account  of  ‘The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade’  has  been  overtaken  by  the  recent 
work  of  Christopher  Ricks  and  Jerome  McGann,  but  this  publication  fills  a 
useful  biographical  and  critical  space. 

Two  brief  articles  on  the  early  Tennyson  were  not  mentioned  here  last  year. 
In  ‘Charles  Astor  Bristed,  Henry  Hallam  and  Tennyson’s  “Timbuctoo”  ’  ( TRB 
4. 197-210)  Jack  Kolb  makes  a  good  case  for  regarding  Bristed,  author  of  Five 
Years  in  an  English  University  (1852),  as  a  reliable  source  of  biographical  and 
critical  information  on  Tennyson  and  the  Hallam  family.  ‘Tennyson’s  “Balloon 
Stanzas”  Reconsidered’  by  Christopher  Sturman  (TRB  4.211-16)  comments 
on  the  prefatory  stanzas  to  the  1832  version  of  ‘The  Dream  of  Fair  Women’ 
in  the  light  of  interesting  new  information  about  the  aeronaut  Charles  Green, 
whose  flights  in  the  1820s  inspired  the  poet. 

Gerhard  Joseph  claims  that  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’  is  the  Victorian  poem  that 
best  exemplifies  the  course  of  modern  critical  theory.  His  ‘Victorian  Weaving: 
The  Alienation  of  Work  into  Text  in  “The  Lady  of  Shalott”  ’  (VN  71.7-10) 
traces  the  shift  from  New  Critical  ideas  of  craft  to  poststructuralist  notions 
of  signification,  but  does  so  much  weaving  of  its  own  that  the  thread  of  the 
argument  soon  disappears.  In  a  convoluted  way,  Joseph  attempts  to  build  on 
an  essay  by  Isobel  Armstrong  in  J.  B.  Bullen’s  forthcoming  The  Sun  Is  God: 
Painting,  Literature,  and  Mythology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (OUP ,  1988). 
This  reader,  for  one,  would  prefer  to  wait  for  the  real  thing. 

Several  articles  deal  with  Tennyson’s  poems  of  madness  and  hallucination. 
In  ‘Tennyson’s  “St  Simeon  Stylites”  ’  (£xp/45:i.l5-18)  Nathan  Cervo  regards 
the  line  ‘A  sign  betwixt  the  meadow  and  the  cloud’  not  so  much  as  an  egregious 
error  as  a  crucial  indicator  which  gives  the  poem  a  distinctively  English  relevance. 
Roger  S.  Platizky  argues  that  madness  has  usually  been  excluded  from 
discussions  of  the  early  monologue  because  critics  have  focused  on  the  satiric 
and  egocentric  elements  of  Simeon’s  religious  hypocrisy.  His  article,  ‘  “The 
Watcher  on  the  Column”:  Religious  Enthusiasm  and  Madness  in  Tennyson’s 
“St  Simeon  Stylites”  ’  (VP  ii. 181-6),  succeeds  in  investing  the  poem  with  a 
deeper  cultural  significance  by  delving  into  nineteenth-century  psychiatry. 
Platizky  develops  his  thesis  in  ‘Tennyson’s  Rizpah:  Mother  of  Sorrows  or 
Mother  Devourer?’  (L&P  i.62-8).  Drawing  on  Freud’s  Mourning  and 
Melancholia,  he  boldly  counterpoints  traditional  ‘Christianized’  readings  of 
the  poem  by  exposing  the  pathological  excessiveness  of  the  mother’s  mourning 
in  Tennyson’s  1880  poem.  In  a  brief  and  less  convincing  article,  ‘Tennyson’s 
“Lucretius”  ’  (Expl  46:i. 16-18),  Platizky  claims  that  the  late  monologue  is  ‘the 
best  suited  for  psychoanalytic  interpretation’,  and  that  the  archetypal  imagery 
of  Lucretius’s  nightmares  is  deeply  rooted  in  myths  of  female  sexuality.  In 
identifying  the  speaker’s  ‘conditioned  cultural  response’,  however,  he 
unwittingly  contradicts  his  own  allegedly  ‘unhistoricaP  approach.  Readers  with 
an  interest  in  this  kind  of  reading  might  like  to  see  Joan  Sevick  s  The  Mind 
at  War:  Madness  in  Tennyson’s  Poetry’  (NR  iii. 86-94),  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  in  British  libraries. 

Two  further  articles,  both  on  The  Princess,  have  also  proved  to  be  elusive: 
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‘Tennyson’s  The  Princess:  The  Ideal  of  Like  in  Difference’  by  Jeanie  Watson 
( SCRev  i. 63-81)  and  ‘Tennyson,  the  Weird  Seizures  in  The  Princess  and 
Epilepsy’  by  B.  H.  Wright  (L&M  61-76).  Christopher  Ricks  claims  in  ‘ The 
Princess  and  the  Queen’  (VP  iii/iv.  133-9)  that  Tennyson’s  poem  is  ‘an  act  of 
retrospection’  that  implicates  the  Royal  Family  through  its  themes  of 
womanhood,  child-bearing,  and  education;  it  calls  up  the  public  world  of  the 
Queen  through  the  use  of  the  word  ‘Victor’,  yet  avoids  any  obvious  political 
allegory.  The  article  is  a  clever  and  characteristic  piece  of  word-play. 

In  Memoriam  is  the  focus  of  two  impressive  essays  which  deconstruct 
Tennyson’s  linguistic  ‘strategies’.  Rob  Johnson’s  ‘Strategies  of  Containment: 
Tennyson’s  In  Memoriam' ,  which  appears  in  Post-Structuralist  Readings  of 
English  Poetry,  edited  by  R.  Machin  and  Christopher  Norris,  seeks  to  expose 
the  poem’s  rhetorical  dramatization  of  ‘difference’.  It  provokes  a 
reconsideration  of  different  constructions  of  faith  and  doubt  in  In  Memoriam, 
and  also  looks  at  the  poem’s  divided  subject,  but  only  briefly  touches  upon 
the  political  resonance  of  the  poem’s  attempt  at  containing  difference  and 
achieving  oneness.  Alan  Sinfield’s  ‘Tennyson’s  Strategies  of  Presence  and  the 
Idea  of  Literature’,  also  in  a  collection  of  related  essays  (edited  by  R. 
Hagenbiichle  and  L.  Skandera),  is  a  much  more  radical  and  forthright  analysis. 
Adopting  Jacques  Derrida’s  claim  that  the  quest  for  transcendence  (or  full 
presence)  is  always  impeded  by  the  arbitrariness  of  language,  Sinfield  uncovers 
the  techniques  by  which  Tennyson  seeks  to  overcome  the  gap  between  sign  and 
referent.  With  powerful  conviction  he  overthrows  the  propositions  of  half¬ 
hearted  American  deconstructionists  who  have  only  succeeded  in  reproducing 
the  ruling  constructs  of  ‘literature’  and  the  critical  discourse  which  sustains  it. 

Peter  Poland’s  ‘  “The  Thews  of  Anakim,  the  Pulses  of  a  Titan’s  Heart”: 
Growth  and  Responsibility  in  In  Memoriam  CHI’  (VP  i.82-6)  is,  despite  its 
title,  a  brief  and  uncomplicated  elucidation  of  Tennyson’s  use  of  parallels 
between  the  cultural  history  of  England  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Simone  Lavabre’s  ‘ In  Memoriam:  Deuil  et  Melancholie’  (EA  15-26)  makes 
interesting  use  of  Freud’s  insights  into  the  nature  of  mourning,  and  views  the 
poem  as  an  anguished  pilgrimage  which  culminates  in  the  celebration  of 
progress. 

In  ‘Maud,  Masculinity  and  Poetic  Identity’  (Criticism  269-90)  Linda  Shires 
argues  that  Tennyson  s  monodrama  reveals  a  conflict  of  gender  codes  and  seeks 
to  recover  a  male  identity  through  (for  want  '"of  a  better  word) 
remasculinization  .  Her  claim  that  gender  takes  precedence  over  class  and 
economics  is  debatable,  but  she  presents  some  original  discussion  of  the  poem’s 
intertextual  dimensions. 

Richard  A.  Sylvia  offers  a  useful  reassessment  of  the  compositional  period 
1858-68  in  ‘The  Narrative  Experimentalism  of  Tennyson’s  “Sea  Dreams”  ’ 
(F7V  72.47-51).  He  regards  the  use  of  dream  stories  as  an  analogue  for 
Tennyson’s  persistent  revaluation  of  the  role  of  narrative  in  his  poetry  The 
thesis  is  elaborated  in  ‘  “Parabolic  Drift”  as  Narrative  Method  in  Tennyson’s 
IdyUs:  A  New  Reading  of  “The  Holy  Grail”  ’  (TAT  296-308).  Sylvia  claims 
that  Tennyson  was  able  to  enlarge  and  redefine  the  narrative  scope  of  the  Idylls 
because  of  his  practice  in  story-telling  in  the  1860s.  He  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  narrative  polyvalence  of  ‘The  Holy  Grail’  but  ends  with  a  vague  and 
implausible  notion  of  its  social  and  cultural  significance. 

The  same  lack  of  historical  precision  mars  an  otherwise  impressive  reading 
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of  the  Idylls  against  In  Memoriam  in  John  D.  Rosenberg’s  ‘Tennyson  and  the 
Passing  of  Arthur’  (VP  iii/iv.  141-50).  It  seems  insufficient  to  link  Tennyson 
with  Ruskin,  Pugin,  Carlyle,  and  those  who  ‘recreate  the  medieval  past  in  order 
to  remake  the  English  present’.  So  many  Tennyson  scholars  casually  proclaim 
the  Idylls  to  be  a  work  of  ‘social  reform’  without  suspecting  that  it  might  be 
a  work  of  severe  reaction.  Mary  Ann  Klein  admits  that  the  poet  ‘invokes  ideals 
corresponding  to  and  contrary  to  the  culture’s  values’  in  ‘Tennyson’s  “The 
Epic”:  An  Experiment  in  Perspective’  (SEL  623-36),  but  she  concentrates  on 
modes  of  perception  and  never  explains  what  that  culture’s  values  are.  Idylls 
of  the  King  is  also  the  principal  subject  of  ‘Merlin  in  Victorian  Poetry:  A  Jungian 
Analysis’  (VN  72.51-4),  in  which  Clifton  Snider  accounts  for  the  revival  of 
interest  in  Arthurian  legend  (not  altogether  convincingly)  in  terms  of  the  psychic 
tensions  of  the  Victorian  age. 

In  ‘Duessa  or  Lilith:  The  Two  Faces  of  Tennyson’s  Vivien’  (VP  i.  17-25) 
Thomas  Hoberg  looks  at  the  changing  portrait  of  the  woman  Swinburne 
described  as  ‘the  most  base  and  repulsive  person  ever  set  forth  in  serious 
literature’.  The  article  is  not  without  its  insights  into  the  overall  design  of  the 
Idylls,  but  is  largely  conjectural  and  rather  narrowly  concerned  with  ‘character’. 
Steven  C.  Dillon  argues  in  ‘Milton  and  Tennyson’s  “Guinevere”  ’  (ELH 129-55) 
that  Idylls  of  the  King  is  formally  related  to  the  Aeneid  and  Paradise  Lost. 
‘Guinevere’  is  thought  to  be  the  most  clearly  Miltonic  and  most  obviously 
didactic  idyll,  but  elsewhere  the  interaction  of  ‘a  quiet  satanism’  and  ‘a  Virgilian 
poetics  of  loss’  deepens  and  complicates  the  poem’s  moral  vision.  That  Tennyson 
might  be  knowingly  of  Lancelot’s  party  is  a  fascinating,  if  highly  contrived, 
conclusion.  Further  Miltonic  influences  are  given  briefer  treatment  by  Thomas 
A.  Langford  in  ‘Tennyson’s  “The  Hesperides”  and  Milton’  (VIJ  71-9). 

There  is  a  good  selection  of  shorter  items  on  Tennyson’s  life  and  work. 
Christopher  Daniell  presents  fresh  evidence  about  the  admission  of  the  poet’s 
brother  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  ‘Edward  Tennyson  in  York:  1832-1833’  (N&Q 
32-5).  Archie  Burnett’s  ‘Echoes  and  Parallels  in  Tennyson’s  Poetry’  (N&Q 
40-1)  provides  a  studious  listing  of  literary  allusions,  mainly  from  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  TRB  continues,  under  the  new  editorship  of  Marion  Shaw,  to  be 
a  valuable  source  of  information  about  Tennyson  and  his  contemporaries.  In 
‘A  Forgotten  Poem  by  Tennyson?’  (4.217-19)  Margaret  Belcher  examines  what 
might  be  an  authentic  response  to  a  piece  of  light-hearted  verse,  To  Alfred 
Tennyson,  Esq.  The  New  Poet  Laureate’,  published  in  December  1850. 
Christopher  Sturman  takes  another  look  at  a  silhouette  which  is  generally 
thought  to  be  the  earliest  likeness  of  the  poet  in  ‘Portraits  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
in  the  1820s’  (14-17).  Barbara  R.  Clark’s  1987  Memorial  Address  at  Somersby 
Church,  ‘Tennyson  across  the  Atlantic’  (1-8),  is  a  necessarily  brief  and 
superficial  account  of  Tennyson’s  impact  on  American  culture.  More 
illuminating,  perhaps,  is  the  account  of  Tennyson  in  the  1890s  in  Reminiscences 
of  a  Visit  to  Aldworth’  (9-13)  by  his  dentist,  Alfred  Alabone. 

There  are  two  unexpected  items  involving  Tennyson  in  CanL  this  year.  In  ‘The 
Rival  Bards:  Alice  Munro’s  Lives  of  Girls  and  Women  and  Victorian  Poetry’ 
(1 12.21 1  - 16)  Lorraine  M.  York  gives  a  carefully  informative  account  of  how  Munro 
intensifies  a  family  conflict  by  associating  mother  and  daughter  with  Tennyson 
and  Browning.  In  ‘Emily  Carr’s  Tennyson’  (113/114.114-26)  Janet  Warner 
provides  a  sensitive  account  of  how  the  Canadian  artist  s  annotated  copy  of 
the  poems  affords  a  vivid  insight  into  her  feelings  and  concerns  during  1905. 
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Finally,  the  visual  interest  in  Tennyson’s  poems  is  discussed  somewhat 
disappointingly  by  Rhoda  L.  Flaxman  in  Victorian  Word  Painting  and 
Narrative.  Despite  a  professed  interest  in  ‘women’s  studies  and  cross-cultural 
literary  perspectives’,  the  chronological  reading  of  Tennyson’s  oeuvre  rarely 
rises  above  description  of  the  texts’  ‘word  paintings’  and  fails  to  draw  any 
theoretical  or  political  conclusions.  This  is  regrettable  since  the  content  of 
Flaxman’s  research  is  fascinating  and  fully  warrants  rigorous  interpretation. 

This  year  sees  the  publication  of  Francis  Thompson  by  Beverly  Taylor.  Like 
other  TEAS  texts  the  Twayne  Thompson  must  be  regarded,  at  best,  as  an 
accessible  introduction  to  the  poet’s  poetic  career  since,  despite  Taylor’s  wish 
to  reveal  Thompson  ‘the  conscious  craftsman’,  the  readings  of  individual  poems 
are  themselves  slight  and  functional.  Evidently  produced  for  the  student  market, 
Taylor  s  explications  themselves  are  careful  but  dull  practical  criticisms  that 
reduce  even  ‘The  Hound  of  Heaven’  to  a  series  of  technical  and  imagistic  effects. 
The  unimaginativeness  of  the  Twayne  format  also  means  that  the  whole  text 
is  simply  a  sequence  of  such  readings,  with  only  a  token  attempt  at  thematic 
grouping.  A  chapter  on  ‘Uncollected,  Posthumously  Published,  and 
Unpublished  Poetry’,  however,  ‘should  revise  prevailing  critical  views’  of  the 
poet. 

In  books  and  articles,  as  well  as  among  the  dissertation  abstracts,  the 
exhumation  of  lesser-known  Victorian  women  poets  continues.  Among  these 
is  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Tonna  (1790-1846),  represented  this  year  by  Joseph  A. 
Kestner’s  presentation  of  ‘Three  Unpublished  Manuscript  Poems’  (PLL  134-41) 
which,  he  claims,  are  ‘significant  for  illuminating  areas  of  Tonna’s 
autobiography,  and  exemplifying  her  fervent  religious  nature’. 

As  has  become  customary,  I  end  this  review  with  a  brief  resume  of  recent 
work  on  the  fin-de-siecle  poets,  excluding  Swinburne  who  was  dealt  with  above. 
First  I  must  report  on  the  collection  of  essays  edited  by  O.  M.  Brack  Jr,  Twilight 
of  Dawn.  While  few  of  these  essays  deal  specifically  with  the  poetry  of  the 
nineties  (the  chapter  by  Quint  on  Hopkins,  cited  above,  being  the  exception), 
the  general  perspective  offered  by  a  collection  of  this  kind  (in  particular,  Ian 
Fletcher’s  ‘Some  Aspects  of  Aestheticism’)  will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  Walter 
W.  Nelson  s  Oscar  Wilde  from  Ravenna  to  Salome:  A  Survey  of  Contemporary 
English  Criticism  describes  itself  as  a  monograph,  but  reads  — quite  bizarrely  — 
as  a  collection  of  research  notes.  Since  (except  for  the  title)  Nelson  nowhere 
clearly  announces  what  the  purpose  of  his  text  is,  the  reader  is  plunged  in 
bewilderment  into  the  section  entitled  ‘Poetry’  with  no  indication  of  what  the 
dislocated  descriptions  of  contemporary  reviews  of  Wilde’s  work  are  supposed 
to  amount  to.  Without  any  discernible  logic,  still  less  evaluation  or  conclusion 
Nelson  moves  quite  irrationally  from  one  review  to  the  other  by  means  of  abrupt 
paragraphs,  breathtakingly  ungrammatical  sentences,  and  quotations  and 
references  that  disobey  the  laws  of  all  standardized  punctuation  There  is  of 
course,  the  possibility  that  the  text  (which  does  not  deal  with  any  of  the  plays 
except  Salome)  may  be  of  interest  from  a  bibliographic  point  of  view,  but  on 
a  critical  level  I  am  disinclined  to  comment  further.  Wilde  and  the  English 
Symbolists  are  also  invoked  fleetingly,  and  only  then  bv  default,  in  K  D 
Sethna’s  The  Obscure  and  the  Mysterious:  the  British,  it  seems,  lack  ‘the  mystical 
intensity  of  Mallarme’s  aestheticism’.  Meanwhile,  by  way  of  a  final  round-up 
of  fin-de-siecle  activity  for  1987,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ian  Fletcher’s  W.  B. 
Yeats  and  His  Contemporaries  contains  chapters  on  two  British  aesthetes  who 
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would  seem  to  be  eminently  ‘obscure  and  mysterious’:  John  Gray  and  Lionel 
Johnson.  The  chapter  on  Johnson  is,  at  least,  specific,  being  taken  up  entirely 
by  what  Fletcher  describes  as  a  ‘theological’  reading  of  ‘The  Dark  Angel’.  The 
same  poet  is,  however,  regarded  as  the  dullest  of  the  ‘decadents’  by  Derek 
Stanford  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Nineties.  Stanford’s  monograph,  which 
includes  a  chapter  specifically  on  ‘The  Nineties  Poets’,  is  a  readable,  if  largely 
biographical,  introduction,  concentrating  on  Symons,  Dowson,  and  Davidson, 
as  well  as  Johnson,  and  contextualizing  their  epoch  through  the  critical 
reminiscences  of  W.  B.  Yeats  and  T.  S.  Eliot.  The  ‘three  or  four’  outstanding 
lyrics  of  each  of  these  men  are  seen  to  have  rescued  English  poetry  out  of  ‘the 
rut  of  Victorian  heaviness’:  on  which  point  it  would  seem  apposite  to  end  this 
year’s  review. 


2.  The  Novel 

(a)  General 

I  take  it  as  a  healthy  sign  that  it  is  difficult  to  sum  up  the  enormous  and 
miscellaneous  activity  in  this  section.  There  is  some  outstanding  scholarship, 
with  even  cheap  editions  including  excellent  editorial  material,  and  if  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  there  are  some  banal  and  whimsical  essays,  we  can 
charitably  take  this  as  a  sign  of  the  democratic  openness  of  the  field.  Among 
new  theoretical  directions,  Foucault  lies  behind  some  of  the  most  interesting 
work  this  year,  with  Mikhail  Bakhtin  gaining  ground.  Feminists  seem  to  be 
in  a  consolidating  phase,  with  several  biographies  of  lesser-known  women  writers 
and  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  hitherto  peripheral  fields  such  as  children’s  writing 
and  fairy-tales.  A  certain  sense  of  deja  vu  is  notable  in  some  of  the  more 
canonical  work.  On  the  other  hand,  Nancy  Armstrong’s  Desire  and  Domestic 
Fiction:  A  Political  History  of  the  Novel  has  escaped  from  ‘women’s  studies’ 
altogether,  offering  a  total  rereading  of  our  field  of  study. 

Nancy  Armstrong’s  is  probably  the  most  radical  and  provocative  book  dealt 
with  in  this  section;  its  thesis  is  nothing  less  than  Oscar  Wilde  s,  that  Life 
imitates  art  far  more  than  Art  imitates  life.’  Thoroughly  Foucauldian  in 
orientation,  it  revises  Foucault  in  two  welcome  respects;  it  addresses  itself  to 
the  question  of  gender  differentiation,  which  is  so  curiously  absent  from  A 
History  of  Sexuality,  and  it  defines  in  terms  of  class  and  gender  the  forces  which 
Foucault  describes  merely  as  ‘power’.  Briefly,  Armstrong  argues  that  the 
ideological  construction  of  ‘separate  spheres’  for  men  and  women,  which  is 
usually  thought  to  follow  the  economic  separation  of  work-place  and  home, 
actually  preceded  and  facilitated  those  changes,  so  that  ‘the  formation  of  the 
modern  political  state  .  .  .  was  accomplished  largely  through  cultural  hegemony  . 
The  domestic  novel,  as  the  prime  agent  in  this  process,  thus  became  temporarily 
the  site  of  social  change,  and  women  novelists  the  wielders  of  real  power.  The 
book  is  not  without  its  conceptual  slipperinesses;  for  instance  while  claiming 
that  ‘domestic  fiction’  introduced  ‘a  new  form  of  political  power’,  which  was 
not  ‘subservient  to  .  .  .  the  traditions  of  political  and  economic  history  the 
repeated  use  of  the  word  ‘displacement’  implies  that  real  (i.e.  class)  politics 
is  still  going  on  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  this  is  an  important  book,  which  will 
upset  just  about  everyone  who  reads  it,  either  as  a  mere  irritant,  or  as  a 
deconstructive  prelude  to  new  thinking.  Chapter  4  of  Armstrong’s  book  appears 
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in  a  slightly  different  form  as  ‘History  in  the  House  of  Culture:  Social  Disorder 
and  Domestic  Fiction  in  Early  Victorian  England’  (PoT  7.641-71). 

In  the  same  field,  but  with  a  very  different  emphasis,  is  John  Kucich’s  rather 
difficult  book,  Repression  in  Victorian  Fiction.  Kucich  seeks  to  modify  Foucault 
by  way  of  Georges  Bataille;  where  Foucault  argues  that  repression  is  the 
mechanism  that  produces  sexuality,  Kucich  argues  that  repression  itself  in  the 
Victorian  period  became  an  object  of  desire,  a  form  of  ‘luxuriously  self- 
disruptive  and  autoerotic  experience’.  His  main  concern  is  that  though,  in 
Bataille  s  theory,  self-denial’  carries  the  potential  for  collective  experience, 
the  particular  form  of  Victorian  repression  ‘domesticates’  this  potential  into 
the  private  experience  of  the  self.  The  chapters  on  individual  authors  - 
Charlotte  Bronte,  George  Eliot,  and  Dickens  -  are  detailed  and  persuasive, 
showing  that  they  did  all  ‘generally  approve  repression  as  a  strategy  for 
deepening  subjectivity’,  and  that  this  interiorization  of  value  tended  to  blur 
their  perceptions  of  economic  and  political  structures.  Unlike  Nancy  Armstrong, 
Kucich  is  not  prepared  to  see  the  ‘domestic’  and  the  ‘private’  as  an  alternative 
political  focus,  and,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  his  book  has  a  censorious  or 
lamenting  tone  in  place  of  her  crusading  zeal. 

A  polemical  statement  of  conclusions  rather  like  Kucich’s,  though  from  a 
different  theoretical  base  and  with  a  very  different,  quirky  style  and 
characteristic  sense  of  excitement,  can  be  found  in  David  Musselwhite’s  Partings 
Welded  Together:  Politics  and  Desire  in  the  Nineteenth-Century  English  Novel. 
According  to  Musselwhite,  the  modern  privileging  of  ‘inwardness’  is  a  form 
of  state-ment’  (i.e.  state  engineering).  ‘  “The  state”,  he  argues,  ‘is  quite  happy 
tor  us  to  be  “inward”  -  what  it  can’t  stand  is  that  we  take  to  the  streets.’  The 
rudimentary  thesis’  of  Musselwhite’s  book,  much  influenced  by  Gilles  Deleuze 
and  Felix  Guattari’s  Anti-Oedipus  (1977),  is  that  the  ‘Oedipus  complex  [is] 
the  prmapal  means  by  which  the  “idea  of  the  state”  comes  to  be  internalized 
and  subjectivized’;  his  chapters  on  individual  writers  will  be  discussed  below. 

A  more  discursive  approach  to  the  relation  of  literature  to  history  is  offered 
by  Dominick  LaCapra,  who  aims,  in  History,  Politics  and  the  Novel,  to  read 
a  variety  of  ‘classic’  European  texts  ‘with  a  sensitivity  to  the  way  they  negotiate 
relations  among  symptomatic  (or  ideologically  reinforcing),  critical,  and 
transformative  effects’  as  ‘one  way  to  reopen  the  canon  and  to  counteract  the 
hegemonic  functions  it  may  serve’.  By  focusing  on  the  nature  of  narrative  he 
hopes  to  avoid  being  narrowly  historicist  or  formalist,  and  his  one  Victorian 
chapter,  on  Middlemarch,  proposes  to  contextualize  previous  critics’  ‘ahistorical’ 
reading  of  Mr  Casaubon.  Although  the  stated  project  is  a  worthy  one,  the  actual 
movement  of  his  argument  is  oddly  dislocated  between  high  theory,  historical 
etail  about  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  a  ‘close  reading’  which  approaches  the  most 
banal  kmd  of  explication  de  texte.  The  conclusion  to  this  chapter  that 
moralizing  plot  solutions  tend  to  mask  difficult  ethico-political  issues,  seems 
curiously  incommensurate  with  the  innovatory  claims  made  in  the  introduction 
J.  A.  Bull  s  The  Framework  of  Fiction:  Socio-Cultural  Approaches  to  the 
ovel  makes  very  modest  claims,  but  still  seems  somewhat  at  sea  It  is  a  work 
of  survey  and  summary,  aiming  ‘to  give  a  flavour  of  the  socio-cultural  approach 
usually  relying  on  work  already  done  in  the  field,  rather  than  trying  to  test 
some  new  personal  theory’.  The  ‘seminar’  format  of  the  conclusion  suggests 
student  readership,  and  at  that  level  the  book  is  clear  and  useful,  giving  a 
swift  and  readable  survey  of  socio-cultural  theories  of  literary  criticism  including 
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Johann  Herder,  Mme  de  Stael,  and  Hippolyte  Taine  as  well  as  the  more  familiar 
Leavis,  Marx  and  a  range  of  Marxists  up  to  Eagleton,  and  reception  theorists. 
The  sections  on  particular  writers,  including  Dickens,  Gaskell,  and  Hardy,  offer 
a  good  deal  of  information  (most  of  it  familiar  to  scholars  in  the  field)  about 
readership,  modes  of  production  and  consumption,  changing  patterns  of 
literacy,  and  so  on,  but  in  presenting  ‘socio-cultural’  criticism  as  just  another 
‘perspective’  on  literature,  Bull  seems  to  have  missed  the  political  point  of  most 
of  the  work  he  surveys. 

The  new  edition  of  Arthur  Pollard’s  Sphere  History  volume,  The  Victorians, 
includes  several  completely  new  essays  including  a  tour  deforce  from  A.  O.  J. 
Cockshut  on  ‘Faith  and  Doubt  in  the  Victorian  Age’,  which  is  packed  with 
both  historical  information  and  detailed  literary  scrutinies  -  a  breathless  tour 
in  time,  beginning  with  the  Independent-Anglican  debate  in  Felix  Holt  and 
ending  with  Hardy’s  ‘The  Oxen’.  David  Hempton  approaches  ‘Popular  Religion 
and  Irreligion  in  Victorian  Fiction’  (in  Dunne)  as  a  historian  working  with 
literary  sources.  He  gives  detailed  consideration  to  a  wide  range  of  Victorian 
novels  alongside  historical  studies  by  Susan  Budd,  Natalie  Davis,  James 
Obelkevich,  and  others,  showing  that  the  novelists  were  ‘more  astute  observers’ 
of  the  causes  of  infidelity,  the  proliferation  of  sects  and  the  attempt  to  recover 
an  organic  society  than  were  ‘religious  or  political  leaders  and  that  literature 
‘is  itself  a  vibrant  historical  agent’. 

Kathryn  Sutherland’s  complex  and  wide-ranging  essay  on  ‘Fictional 
Economies’  (EX// 97 -128)  argues  that  the  nineteenth-century  Realists  followed 
Scott  in  collapsing  Adam  Smith’s  categories  of  productive  and  unproductive 
labour,  of  things  and  words,  seeing  literature  as  a  commodity,  words  as 
referential,  and  the  structure  of  novels  as  ‘fictional  economies’.  Since  they  also 
accepted  Smith’s  proposal  that  urban  communities  needed  literacy  to  supply 
the  lost  community  of  rural  groups,  these  novelists  faced  the  paradoxical  task 
of  ‘recovering  human  worth’  with  writing  which  was  itself  part  of  a 
commercial/industrial  process. 

In  a  survey  of  ‘The  Popular  Fiction  Industry’,  M.  J.  Birch  (JPC 21:m.79-102) 
calls  for  further  research  which  will  take  into  account  not  just  the  internal 
mechanisms  of  texts,  but  the  technological  and  market  conditions  of  their 
production.  He  challenges  the  view  that  popular  culture  can  only  reinstate  the 
dominant  ideology,  quoting  Winifred  Hughes,  Julia  Briggs,  and  Elaine 
Showalter  to  show  that  ‘popular’  works  are  often  deeply  subversive  of  the 
conventions  they  deploy.  Owen  Ashton  surveys  ‘Chartism  and  Popular  Culture’ 
in  Cheltenham  Spa  (JPC  20:iv.61 -82),  Paul  Schlicke  makes  a  case  for  Pierce 
Egan’s  almost  totally  forgotten  novel  The  Pilgrim  of  the  Thames  in  Search 
of  the  National  (1837)  as  a  social  document  (JPC  2l:i.l-9),  and  B.  E.  Maidment, 
in  ‘Prose  and  Artisan  Discourse  in  Early  Victorian  Britain’  ( PSt  31-40),  argues 
for  a  more  literary  and  generic  reading  of  working-class  writing,  since  the  search 
for  ‘authenticity’  has  obscured  the  fact  that  such  texts  operate  ‘within  an 
elaborate  literary  discourse  constructed  as  much  by  middle-class  opinion  as  by 
the  artisan  writers  themselves’.  VSB  (iii)  carries  a  short  account  of  Louis  James’s 
CUNY  conference  paper  on  ‘Monsters  and  Madonnas  -  Towards  an 
Iconography  of  Early  Victorian  Popular  Fiction  . 

Beth  Kalikoff ,  in  Murder  and  Moral  Decay  in  Victorian  Popular  Literature, 
places  middle-class  works  in  the  context  of  street  literature,  melodrama,  and 
non-fiction,  as  a  way  of  studying  the  development  of  Victorian  attitudes  to 
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murder.  She  demonstrates  a  striking  change  from  an  early  confidence  in  the 
cathartic  effects  of  punishment  on  murderers  conceived  as  exceptional,  psychotic 
outsiders,  to  a  late-Victorian  consciousness  that  human  nature  is  itself  potentially 
criminal  and  that  ‘stage  murderers  .  .  .  kill  with  the  same  motives  that  make 
members  of  the  audience  consider  themselves  good  citizens’.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  period  middle-class  fiction  differs  from  popular  literature  in  its  more 
subtle  awareness  of  criminal  psychology  (Bill  Sykes)  or  social  determination 
(John  Barton),  but  this  disjunction  disappears  later  in  the  period  so  that  all 
genres  of  the  mid-Victorian  period  share  a  fear  of  crime  within  families,  and 
of  designing  women,  while  the  late  period  is  unanimous  in  depicting  ‘a 
degenerate  and  contagious  criminality’.  Methodologically  simple,  relying  a  good 
deal  on  plot  summary  and  quotation,  this  book  nevertheless  convinces  by  force 
of  accumulated  evidence  and  will  provide  a  useful  contextual  base  for  more 
extended  studies  of  individual  works.  Anthea  Trodd’s  ‘Household  Spies’  (L&H 
175-87)  investigates  the  role  of  servants  in  both  sensation  novels  and  canonical 
works  in  the  context  of  contemporary  information  about  worsening  employer- 
servant  relations.  The  literary  ‘evidence’  here  is  convincing  in  bulk,  but  some 
of  the  readings  seem  forced  to  fit  her  thesis. 


Anyone  engaged  in  teaching  or  research  on  the  ‘social-problem’  novels  will 
find  an  invaluable  aid  in  Kate  Flint’s  World  and  Word  volume  on  The  Victorian 
Novelist.  Social  Problems  and  Social  Change.  It  includes  not  only  an  extensive 
anthology  of  the  documentary  material  which  provided  a  now-absent  context 
for  the  original  readers  of  this  fiction,  but  also  (and  this  is  not  obvious  from 
the  contents  page)  a  good  deal  of  useful  editorial  guidance:  a  concise  historical 
placing  of  each  extract,  indications  of  further  reading,  and  an  evaluation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  quoted  documents  and  the  more  familiar  fiction, 
notably  that  of  Gaskell,  Dickens,  Disraeli,  and  Kingsley,  with  a  number  of 
others.  The  ideological  ambiguity  of  much  of  this  ‘documentary’  writing  is  now 
fairly  well  recognized,  but  Susan  A.  Williams  gives  a  lucid  and  energetic  account 
of  one  aspect  of  this  in  The  Rich  Man  and  the  Diseased  Poor  in  Early  Victorian 
Literature.  Working  with  a  mass  of  highly  charged  metaphorical  and  often  self¬ 
contradictory  writing  from  medical,  socio-political,  and  fictional  sources,  she 
examines  the  image  of  disease  which  was  widely  used  by  Victorian  writers  to 
conceptualize  social  hardship,  the  supposed  immorality  of  the  poor,  and  the 
threat  of  revolution.  Williams  argues  that  such  imagery,  used  to  raise  sympathy 
tor  the  poor,  often  undermines  its  authors’  good  intentions  by  emphasizing 
their  contagious  or  subhuman  condition.  R.  D.  Haynes  (CVE 25.29-37)  makes 
a  case  for  the  universally  disliked  dream  sequence  in  Alton  Locke  as  not  only 
consistent  with  what  we  now  know  about  dreams,  but  as  performing  multiple 
functions  ot  character  analysis  and  thematic  statement.  Following  up  his  book 
Protest  and  Reform  (V  W  66.393),  Joseph  Kestner  draws  attention  to  ‘Three 
Unpublished  .  .  .  Poems  by  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Tonna’  fPLL  134-41)  and 
makes  a  (not  altogether  convincing)  case  for  ‘Fanny  N.  Mayne’s  Jane 
Rutherford'  ( SNNTS  368-80),  while  in  ‘Oliver’s  Progeny’  (DQu  109-21)  Robert 
A.  Colby  describes  some  later  Victorian  novels  exposing  the  condition  of  the 
poor  m  the  tradition  of  Oliver  Twist,  including  Douglas  Jerrold,  Augustus 
Mayhew,  Frederick  William  Robinson,  William  Gilbert,  Walter  Besant  Arthur 
Morrison,  Pett  Ridge,  Clarence  Rooke,  and  Somerset  Maugham.  Sentimentality 
as  a  response  to  heartless  social  conditions  is  the  subject  of  Fred  Kaplan’s  Sacred 
Tears  (Princeton),  which  has  not  been  seen. 
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A  number  of  ‘standard  works’  are  now  recognizing  feminist  scholarship,  and 
the  new  Sphere  History,  edited  by  Arthur  Pollard,  now  includes  a  survey  of 
‘Victorian  Women  Prose-Writers’  by  Marion  Shaw,  packed  with  information, 
and  providing  a  thorough  account  of  the  legal,  political,  and  social  position 
of  women  as  well  as  of  the  development  of  women’s  writing  into  a  vehicle  of 
significant  social  comment.  Her  chapter  notably  includes  serious  and  detailed 
comment  on  some  lesser-known  women  prose  writers,  including  essayists  such 
as  Frances  Power  Cobbe  and  Harriet  Taylor  as  well  as  Harriet  Martineau, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Frances  Trollope,  Elizabeth  Sewell,  Dinah  Mulock, 
Margaret  Oliphant,  Mary  Braddon,  Margaret  Harkness,  George  Egerton,  and 
Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  all  in  a  continuing  historical  milieu  in  which  Charlotte 
Bronte,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  and  George  Eliot  also  have  their  place.  Shaw’s 
genuine  engagement  with  the  issues  raised  by  these  ‘minor’  writers  contrasts 
with  the  rather  external  treatment  of  a  much  smaller  sample  of  writers  in  Monica 
Fryckstedt’s  ‘English  Women  Novelists  of  the  1850s’  {TSWL  9-25).  Fryckstedt 
sets  herself  a  largely  descriptive  task  on  the  assertion  (surely  questionable  after 
Showalter  and  Virago?)  that  these  novels  ‘remain  largely  unmapped  territory’. 
Although  she  gives  some  useful  information,  such  as  Mudie’s  lists,  her 
assumption  that  the  ‘minor’  novels  are  ‘interesting  because  they  help  us  to  see 
the  major  authors  in  clearer  perspective’  seems  designed  to  perpetuate  the 
situation  she  deplores,  and  her  critical  comments  often  beg  more  questions  than 
they  answer. 

Helena  Michie’s  The  Flesh  Made  Word  deals  with  the  representation  of 
women’s  bodies  in  Victorian  fiction.  It  is  a  conceptually  sophisticated  book, 
drawing  on  feminist  theory,  deconstruction,  and  Lacanian  psychoanalysis;  it 
is  also  detailed,  considering  a  large  number  of  examples  loosely  categorized 
under  ‘Ladylike  Anorexia’,  ‘Women  and  Work’,  ‘Vocation  and  Prostitution  , 
and  ‘The  Paradoxes  of  Heroine  Description’.  Michie  identifies  a  number  of 
characteristic  tropes  such  as  dead  metaphors,  synecdoche  or  fetishization  ot 
body  parts,  and  framing  or  ‘killing  into  art’,  whereby  the  female  body  was 
displaced  or  veiled.  As  an  account  of  Victorian  narrative  practices,  however, 
the  book  seems  to  lack  argumentative  direction,  aiming  avowedly  not  at  ‘close’ 
or  ‘fully  realized’  reading  but  rather  at  ‘opening  up  texts  to  movement  and 

surprise’.  . 

Philip  Martin’s  Mad  Women  in  Romantic  Writing  also  covers  a  potentially 

fascinating  area  and  he  appears  to  be  well  placed  for  the  task,  being 
knowledgeable  about  psychiatric  writings  from  the  eighteenth  century  to  the 
present  day,  aware  of  a  range  of  theoretical  positions  including  those  of 
Foucault,  Derrida,  and  Irigaray  as  well  as  more  familiar  feminists,  and 
displaying  a  basic  intelligence  which  makes  him  alert  to  some  of  the  pitfalls 
of  his  subject.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  disappointing  book  which  never  gave  me 
any  clear  sense  of  why  it  was  written.  In  dealing  with  mad  women  in  literature 
he  assumes  that  our  options  are  limited  to  two;  we  can  either  endorse  ideology 
by  seeing  madness  as  a  symptom  of  women’s  innate  weakness,  or  we  can  reverse 
this  ‘rhetorical  thrust’  and  read  madness  ‘as  a  refusal  to  enter  the  world  of 
patriarchal  normality,  a  form  of  radical  protest’.  Though  many  incidental 
insights  are  more  subtle  than  this  dichotomy  suggests,  his  chapter  on  Jane  Eyre 
and  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  shows  little  awareness  of  the  enormous  complication 
of  critical  response  which  now  exists  around  these  texts.  Martin’s  final  chapter 
on  Freud  invites  comparison  with  Nancy  Armstrong’s;  where  Martin  avoids 
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contention  and  offers  no  conclusion,  Armstrong  risks  ‘appearing  dogmatic’ 
and  ‘overstat  [ing  her]  case’  because  she  clearly  believes  that  her  argument 
matters  in  the  ‘real  world’. 

A  number  of  feminist  studies  are  content  to  follow  fairly  well-worn  paths. 
Elizabeth  Sabiston’s  book,  The  Prison  of  Womanhood,  traces  the  development 
of  a  ‘type’  of  ‘isolated,  gifted  and  imaginative’  woman  thwarted  by  similar 
circumstances  of  geography,  education,  and  social  and  sexual  opportunities, 
in  four  historically  separated  heroines  -  Emma  Woodhouse,  Emma  Bovary, 
Dorothea  Brooke,  and  Isabel  Archer.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  Sabiston’s 
treatment  -  its  focus  on  the  heroine  as  artist  manque  -is  not  quite  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  book  together  and  it  often  wavers  into  general  character 
description  or  a  mere  cataloguing  of  similarities  and  differences. 

Elizabeth  Langland’s  ‘Patriarchal  Ideology  and  Marginal  Motherhood  in 
Victorian  Novels  by  Women’  (SNNTS  381-94)  is  well  theorized,  but  still  seems 
competent  rather  than  exciting.  Exploring  the  hitherto  neglected  relationship 
between  mothers  and  sons  in  women’s  Victorian  novels  (notably  Felix  Holt 
and  Daniel  Deronda,  with  a  glance  at  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall  and  North 
and  South),  she  discovers  ‘a  persistent  [Bakhtinian]  dialogic  between  patriarchy’s 
dutiful  daughter  and  its  marginal  mother,  a  dialogic  that  demythologizes 
Victorian  ideology  and  interrogates  the  conventions  of  narrative  form’.  Beth 
Kalikoff’s  essay  on  ‘The  Falling  Woman  in  Three  Victorian  Novels’  (SNNTS 
357-67)  is  less  impressive  than  the  book  from  which  it  seems  to  be  a  spin-off. 
With  reference  to  Jane  Eyre,  Mary  Barton,  and  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  she 
demonstrates  that  whereas  the  popular  melodrama  of  the  period  was  obsessed 
with  the  fallen  woman,  these  more  subtle  novels  examine  the  motives  of  the 
not  yet  fallen.  One  slight  but  genuine  perception  produces  a  rather  unoriginal 
essay. 

On  the  other  hand,  Deirdre  David’s  new  book,  Intellectual  Women  and 
Victorian  Patriarchy:  Harriet  Martineau,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  George 
Eliot,  is  more  impressive  than  her  earlier  Fictions  of  Resolution  (1981).  She 
describes  her  study  as  ‘revisionist’  in  that  it  assumes  that  feminism  no  longer 
needs  to  affirm  the  existence  of  intellectual  women,  and  can  now  afford'tt) 
reintegrate  them  into  the  complexity  of  a  total  culture,  as  both  ‘complicit  with 
and  resistant  to  the  powers  generating  their  authority  to  speak’.  It  is  not  clear 
why  she  dissociates  herself  from  what  Elaine  Showalter  calls  ‘gynocritics’  since 
Showalter’s  concept  of  women’s  ‘double-voiced  discourse’  and  her  programme 
for  the  female  critic -‘to  plot  the  precise  cultural  locus  of  female  literary 
identity’ -  describe  very  well  what  David  is  doing.  By  considering  all  the 
writings  of  the  women  in  question  (not  just  those  about  women)  and  putting 
them  into  a  carefully  presented  ideological  context,  David  proposes  that,  in 
Gramsci’s  terms,  they  were  not  primarily  alienated  but  organic  intellectuals 
engaged  in  actively  producing  the  dominant  culture  of  the  age  as  well  as 
‘vigorously  interrogating’  it.  Her  demonstration  that  these  women  were  not 
peripheral  but  central  inhabitants  of  their  culture  reinforces  Nancy  Armstrong’s 
leading,  what  distinguishes  David  from  the  Foucauldian  Armstrong  is  her 
assumption  that  ‘real’  (i.e.  economic  and  political)  power  resides  in  the  masculine 
sphere  to  which  even  intellectual  women  can  offer  only  ‘auxiliary  usefulness’ 
Although  David  discusses  several  theoretical  models  for  the  relationship  between 
intellectuals  and  the  wider  culture,  the  bulk  of  her  work  is  devoted  to  extremely 
detailed  examinations  of  her  writers’  work  in  the  context  of  their  lives,  and 
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the  picture  which  emerges,  of  ‘sensitive,  sagacious  and  brilliant’  minds  ‘in  the 
service  of  male-dominated  systems  of  discourse’  echoes  the  picture  in  Shirley 
Foster’s  Victorian  Women’s  Fiction  (YW  66.394),  of  able,  energetic,  good- 
humoured  women  supporting  a  brood  of  feckless  and  dependent  male  relatives. 
The  question  of  which  power  is  ‘real’  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  pictures  which 
may  be  a  duck,  or  may,  if  you  look  at  it  differently,  be  a  rabbit. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  between 
Armstrong’s  book  and  Judith  Weissman’s  Half  Savage  and  Hardy  and  Free: 
Women  and  Rural  Radicalism  in  the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel,  which  angrily 
eschews  French  theory  and  locates  itself  in  the  tradition  of  English  Marxist 
empirical  history  represented  by  E.  P.  Thompson  and,  according  to  Weissman, 
Terry  Eagleton.  Since  she  conceives  theory  and  empiricism  as  mutually  exclusive, 
she  ignores  the  operations  of  ideology  altogether,  along  with  ‘the  lunacy  of 
Althusser’.  This  book,  however,  in  its  own  terms,  is  unhistorical  and  un-Marxist, 
asserting  the  ability  -  nay,  the  duty  -  of  individual  women  heroically  to  choose 
life  patterns  in  keeping  with  a  tradition  of  rural  community  even  while 
demonstrating  that  these  choices  were  no  longer  historically  available.  On  this 
basis,  she  gives  the  thumbs  up  for  Jane  Austen,  Emily  Bronte,  Trollope,  and 
Hardy,  and  thumbs  down  for  Mary  Shelley,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot 
(who  comes  in  for  a  particularly  vitriolic  attack).  Weissman  has  written  a  deeply 
sentimental  book,  reading  the  ending  of  Tess  as  offering  ‘radical  hope  ...  that 
the  forces  of  destruction  are  both  comprehensible  and  ...  stoppable’  and 
Wuthering  Heights  as  offering  ‘the  women  of  England  the  genuine  possibility 
of  power  -  if  they  can  resist  Catherine  Earnshaw’s  mistakes,  and  choose  their 
own,  true,  pagan  instinctual  selves’.  Weissman  seems  not  to  have  noticed  that 
her  title  quotation  refers  not  to  any  historical  community  of  rural  women,  but 
to  the  state  of  childhood. 

Everyone  who  has  been  tempted  to  teach  the  newly  available  texts  of  Olive 
Schreiner,  Margaret  Harkness,  Sarah  Grand,  and  George  Egerton  will  be 
grateful  for  Gerd  Bjorhovde’s  lively  and  intelligent  book  Rebellious  Structures: 
Women  Writers  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Novel  1880-1900,  and  publishers  should 
take  the  hint  that  it  is  time  to  reissue  works  by  Bjorhovde’s  fourth  writer, 
Margaret  Harkness.  As  a  feminist,  Bjorhovde  addresses  herself  directly  to  the 
question  of  the  ‘minor’  status  of  these  writers,  placing  them  in  a  rich  context 
of  both  contemporary  and  modern  critical  reception.  She  provides  both  basic 
information,  and  an  extended  and  serious  analysis  of  one  major  work  by  each 
writer,  focusing  as  much  on  ‘rebellions’  of  literary  form -such  as  the  elusive 
narrator’,  ‘the  disintegrating  plot’,  and  ‘images  of  flux’  -  as  of  social  attitude, 
such  as  ‘the  confusion  of  sex  roles’.  She  concludes  that  ‘these  writers  were  often 
judged  according  to  rules  and  criteria  that  they  were  in  fact  out  to  rebel  against: 
the  “strategies”  of  their  literary  rebellion  went  unrecognized’.  Serious 
researchers  on  women  writers  of  this  period  will  be  helped  by  Doris  Robinson’s 
Women  Novelists,  1891-1920:  An  Index  to  Biographical  and  Autobiographical 
Sources,  not  previously  noticed  in  YWES.  Laura  Marcus  s  essay,  Coming 
Out  in  Print’,  on  women’s  autobiographical  writing  ( PSt  102-7),  though 
mainly  concerned  with  modern  texts,  makes  an  important  challenge  to 
Carolyn  Heilbrun’s  assumption  that  ‘authentic’  women’s  autobiography 
must  be  self-assertive  and  exemplary,  and  proposes  that  we  receive  ‘women 
speaking  themselves  as  “women”  [as]  part  of  a  complex  history  of 
discursivity’. 
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A  number  of  ‘minor’  women  writers  have  received  individual  attention.  Mary 
Braddon,  whose  life  reads  like  a  ‘sensation’  novel,  is  one  of  those  increasingly 
visible  Victorian  women  whose  energy,  self-sufficiency,  and  prolific  production 
of  both  children  and  books  make  an  irony  of  languid  stereotypes.  Her  bestseller, 
Lady  Audley’s  Secret ,  is  newly  available  in  WC  with  the  usual  apparatus  of 
notes,  chronology,  and  surprisingly  long  bibliography.  David  Skilton’s 
introduction  suggests  that  the  book’s  main  appeal  is  in  being  a  ‘good  read’, 
and  presents  Braddon  as  an  early  devotee  of  Flaubert  whose  ‘daring  Frenchness’ 
only  reinforces  her  ‘inoffensive  Englishness’,  but  he  also  provides  some  brisk 
and  useful  information  about  the  sensation  genre  in  general  and  its  presentation 
of  women  in  particular.  Virago  continues  its  publication  of  Margaret  Oliphant’s 
works  with  The  Perpetual  Curate. 

Like  Deirdre  David’s  book,  Nancy  Fix  Anderson’s  biography  of  Eliza  Lynn 
Linton,  Woman  against  Women  in  Victorian  England  addresses  itself  to  the 
contradiction  constituted  by  the  very  existence  of  intellectual  Victorian  women, 
which  Linton  pushed  to  the  point  of  paradox  as  an  intellectual  woman  who 
earned  her  living  by  denouncing  intellectual  activity  for  women.  No  one  who 
has  read  Linton’s  ‘Girl  of  the  Period’  essays  can  fail  to  be  intrigued  by 
Anderson’s  promise  to  ‘explain’  this  flagrant  contradiction.  In  the  event, 
however,  her  book  is  much  more  valuable  for  its  wealth  of  information,  much 
of  it  from  previously  unpublished  sources,  about  Linton’s  childhood  and  private 
life,  than  for  any  ‘explanation’  it  offers.  Anderson’s  approach  is  so  uncritically 
Freudian  that  statements  such  as  ‘Eliza  unconsciously  felt  responsible  for  her 
mother’s  death’  betray  no  consciousness  that  they  are  by  definition  hypothetical, 
and  Eliza’s  contradictory  behaviour  is  ‘explained’  by  the  sudden  (and 
unexplained)  assertion  of  her  ‘male  identification’.  This  is,  nevertheless,  a 
fascinating  book  revealing  a  personality  who  was  indeed  riven  by  excesses, 
obsessions,  and  compulsions,  and  who  could  publish  her  Autobiography  as 
that  of  a  man!  Harriet  Martineau  is  the  subject  of  a  thesis  by  Donna  Vittorio 
{DAI  47.3438A),  and  John  Sutherland  has  a  note  about  the  publication  of 
Robert  Elsmere  {N&Q  47-8). 

An  intriguing  new  volume  is  Julia  Duckworth  Stephen’s  Stories  for  Children, 
Essays  for  Adults.  Diane  F.  Gillespie  and  Elizabeth  Steele  have  edited  from 
manuscripts  discovered  in  1979  nine  children’s  stories  and  three  essays  by  Julia 
Duckworth;  together  with  her  DNB  entry  for  Julia  Cameron  and  her  published 
Notes  from  Sick  Rooms,  also  reprinted  here,  this  constitutes  all  her  known 
writing  apart  from  letters.  The  volume  includes  photographs  and  portraits  of 
the  author,  and  the  children’s  stories  are  illustrated  by  Leslie  Stephen’s  animal 
drawings  and  by  paintings  made  for  the  purpose  by  Vanessa  Bell.  Editorial 
essays  provide  biographical  information  and  contextualize  the  author’s  writings, 
for  instance  locating  her  essays  on  ‘Agnostic  Women’  and  ‘The  Servant 
Question’  within  current  periodical  debates.  This  attractive  book  presents 
Virginia  Woolf’s  mother  as  ‘a  far  more  interesting,  complex  and  talented  person 
than  most  people  realize’,  and  will  interest  students  of  Virginia  Woolf,  children’s 
literature,  book  illustration,  and  the  nineteenth  century  in  general. 

By  happy  chance  Edith  Nesbit’s  beautifully  illustrated  childhood 
reminiscences,  Long  Ago  When  I  Was  Young,  are  reprinted  to  coincide  with 
Julia  Briggs’s  fascinating  and  highly  readable  biography,  A  Woman  of  Passion, 
an  important  book  both  for  those  interested  in  writing  for  children  and  for 
students  of  Nesbit’s  Fabian/Bohemian  fin-de-siecle  milieu,  populated  by  the 
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Webbs,  G.  B.  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  Eleanor  Marx,  Olive  Schreiner,  and  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman  among  many  others.  Briggs’s  major  source  for  A  Woman  of 
Passion  is  Doris  Langley  Moore’s  hitherto  definitive  1933  biography,  which 
she  has  expanded  with  previously  too  sensitive  material,  and  with  the  benefit 
of  Mrs  Langley  Moore’s  interim  research.  Julia  Briggs  has  negotiated  this 
contentious  material  with  care  and  non-deferential  tact,  juxtaposing  partisan 
accounts  by  family  members,  lovers,  and  literary  friends  with  the  internal 
evidence  of  Nesbit’s  writing  to  argue  that  the  woman  herself  ‘presented  a  mass 
of  contradictions’  and  that  ‘such  obvious  inconsistencies ...  are  part  of  a  larger 
blend  of  idealism  and  pragmatism  which  is  closely  connected  to  .  .  .  her  power 
and  originality  as  a  writer’.  Although  Nesbit  wrote  in  many  genres,  Briggs 
suggests  that  the  children’s  books  were  uniquely  liberating  precisely  because 
‘nobody  took  them  seriously’;  Briggs  herself  comments  on  their  ‘remarkably 
sophisticated’  narrative  technique,  noting  the  allusive  and  parodic  structures 
of  many  of  the  stories,  in  which  children  ‘occupy  a  book-shaped  world’.  With 
its  intriguing  mixture  of  homely  and  scandalous  subject  matter,  its  readable 
style,  and  scholarly  amplitude  of  notes  and  chronological  bibliography,  A 
Woman  of  Passion  should  be  valued  equally  by  the  general  reader,  the  historian 
and  the  literary  critic.  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  has  a  long  essay  on  ‘Babylands 
and  Babylons:  E.  Nesbit  and  the  Reclamation  of  the  Fairy  Tale’  (TSWL 
299-326)  which  takes  its  origin  from  Ruth  Bottigheimer’s  chapter,  ‘The  Silenced 
Woman’,  in  Fairy  Tales  and  Society.  Knoepflmacher  argues  that  Nesbit,  as 
a  ‘New  Woman’,  was  well  placed  to  recoup  what  he  calls  ‘the  male  usurpation 
of  [the]  female  country’  of  fairy-tale  telling,  but  that  she  was  unable  to  do  this 
until  she  had  conquered  her  personal  sense  of  maternal  deprivation. 

Neither  Fairy  Tales  and  Society  nor  Bottigheimer’s  other  new  book,  Grimms’ 
Bad  Girls  and  Bold  Boys  are  strictly  relevant  to  this  chapter,  being  concerned 
with  German  tales  from  a  folklorist  rather  than  literary  perspective,  but  these 
dry  volumes  will  certainly  provide  an  important  quarry  for  those  entering  this 
increasingly  popular  area  of  study.  A  little  more  academic  distance  might  have 
improved  Wolfgang  Lederer’s  book-length  study  The  Kiss  of  the  Snow  Queen. 
Despite  its  display  of  cultural/biographical  detail  and  psychological  depth,  the 
astonishing  conclusion  to  this  work  of  pseudo-scholarship  is  that  the  splinters 
from  the  Devil’s  distorting  mirror  ‘must  have  been  recycled,  since  .  .  .  partisan 
struggles’  such  as  ‘the  struggle  for  the  liberation  of  women’  are  in  danger  of 
submerging  ‘a  truth  basic  to  human  nature’,  namely  that  men  need  ‘redemption 
by  woman’  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  ‘miracles  a  woman  can  perform’.  Jan 
Christopher  Susina’s  thesis  on  ‘Victorian  Kunstmarchen  (ZX4/47.3765A)  offers 
a  useful  survey  and  evaluation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  German  and  French 
fairy-tales  were  assimilated  to  the  largely  bourgeois  purposes  of  English  writers 
from  Sarah  Fielding  to  the  more  familiar  Victorians.  Susina  argues  that  ‘by 
1875  much  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  the  Victorian  fairy  tale  had  been  channeled 
into  the  writing  of  fantasy  ...  by  the  end  of  the  century  the  remaining  audience 
for  both  traditional  and  literary  fairy  tales  had  become  predominantly  adult’. 
Evidence  for  this  transition  can  be  found  in  Jack  Zipes’s  splendid  anthology 
of  twenty-two  Victorian  ‘literary’  fairy-tales,  with  contemporary  illustrations, 
an  eight-page  bibliography  including  both  tales  and  modern  criticism,  an 
extensive  general  introduction,  and  brief  biographical  and  interpretative 
introductions  to  each  story.  This  attractive  and  scholarly  book  is  a  worthy 
successor  to  Zipes’s  previous  books  on  fairy-tales  (1979,  1983). 
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Two  sentences  from  Zipes  gave  me  a  clearer  sense  of  what  George 
MacDonald’s  philosophical  position  was,  and  why  he  is  an  important  and 
attractive  writer,  than  the  whole  of  David  S.  Robb’s  critical  biography,  which 
I  found  claustrophobically  Scottish  and  religious,  with  a  very  limited 
bibliography  and  no  index.  There  is  a  Ph.D.  thesis  on  ‘Andrew  Lang  and  the 
Fairy  Tale’  by  E.  R.  Montenyohl  {DAI 47. 4479 A),  and  Carole  Silver’s  scholarly 
and  suggestive  article,  ‘East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon:  Victorians  and 
Fairy  Brides’  ( TSWL  283-98),  describes  in  some  detail  the  growth  of  literary 
and  folklorist  interest  in  stories  of  the  ‘Swan  Maiden’  type  in  relation  to  the 
nineteenth-century  women’s  movement.  Most  early  commentators,  she  argues, 
ignored  the  traditional  origin  of  the  fairy  bride  in  an  Amazonian  women’s 
community,  making  it  difficult,  historically,  to  interpret  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
‘fairy’  references;  William  Morris  ‘diminishes  and  domesticates’  the  story,  but 
by  the  1890s,  folklorists  had  so  disseminated  the  original  material  that  ‘the  fairy 
bride  could  not  be  veiled’  and  ‘Hardy’s  Sue  is  a  brilliant  fusion  of  the  ancient 
fairy  bride  with  the  “New  Woman”  ’.  There  is  a  short  account  of  Silver’s  CUNY 
conference  paper,  ‘  “The  Child  That  Went  with  the  Fairies”:  The  Victorians 
and  the  Changeling’,  in  VSB  (iii). 

The  whole  range  of  ‘Fantasy  and  Nonsense’  is  the  subject  of  Gillian  Avery’s 
new  essay  in  the  Sphere  History  (Pollard).  Again,  this  gives  a  very  informative 
account  of  the  growth  of  children’s  literature  of  various  genres,  set  in  a 
historicized  social  context,  plus  detailed  comment  on  little-known  collections 
of  stories  such  as  those  by  Frances  Paget  and  Mrs  Molesworth  as  well  as  The 
Water  Babies,  George  MacDonald,  Lewis  Carroll,  and  Edward  Lear.  Susan 
A.  Walsh  (LTV  72.32-6)  suggests  that  Mrs  Doasyouwouldbedoneby  and  Mrs 
Bedonebyasyoudid,  in  The  Water  Babies,  started  a  trend  followed  by  Carroll, 
Ruskin  and,  to  some  extent,  MacDonald,  generating  ‘dual  personifications’ 
of  women  as  ‘gentle  monitresses’  and  ‘sleepless  moral  enforcers’;  it  is  surely 
more  probable  that  all  these  writers  conformed  to  a  more  general  ideological 
opposition.  Anashia  Plackis  (DA/47.3049A)  is  sure  that  the  Alice  books  ‘are 
designed  to  lead  children  back  to  the  Bible’,  while  Mervyn  Nicholson,  in  ‘Food 
and  Power’  {Mosaic  iii. 37-55),  believes  that  ‘whereas  food  has  a  deeply 
conservative  function  in  The  Odyssey  ...  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  food  subverts 
the  established  power  relations  in  a  very  complex  manner’.  His  essay  is  more 
valuable  for  raising  issues  and  suggesting  some  critical  parameters  (Freud, 
Darwin,  anorexia)  than  tor  any  sustained  account  of  how  these  ‘power  relations’ 
work. 

In  the  field  of  adult  fantasy,  we  can  note  the  publication  of  Vernon  Lee’s 
Supernatural  Tales,  which  were,  as  Irene  Willis  shows  in  her  introduction,  by¬ 
products  of  Lee’s  extraordinary  researches,  as  a  very  young  woman,  into  the 
art,  music,  and  literature  of  eighteenth-century  Italy,  ‘  “transformed  by  my 
youthful  fancy”  ’.  Karl  Miller  notes  {LRB  vii.13-15)  that  Lee  belonged  to  ‘a 
ghostly  sisterhood  which,  from  the  1880s  onwards,  was  to  be  responsible  for 
much  of  the  most  interesting  terror  fiction’.  Ivan  Melada’s  Sheridan  Le  Fanu 
is  descriptive  and  informative  rather  than  analytical,  with  a  lot  of  plot  summary, 
though  a  chronology  and  bibliography  make  it,  like  most  TEAS  books,  a  useful 
reference  guide.  The  thesis  of  Barbara  Gates’s  much  more  searching  essay  on 
‘Blue  Devils  and  Green  Tea:  Sheridan  Le  Fanu’s  Haunted  Suicides’  {SSF 15-25) 
is  that  because  suicides  are  both  murderer  and  murdered,  and  both  are 
inaccessible,  they  generate  mysteries  and  unanswerable  questions  about 
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motivation  and  blame,  exacerbated  by  the  legal  and  moral  stigma  attached  to 
suicide  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  Gates  establishes  by  precise  references. 
Her  essay  then  surveys  the  range  of  Le  Fanu  stories  dealing  with  suicide.  Le 
Fanu  is  also  prominent  in  Vera  Kreilkamp’s  thesis  on  ‘The  Anglo-Irish  Big 
House  Novel’  {DAI  48.655A)  and  in  Harold  Orel’s  anthology  of  Victorian  Short 
Stories,  which  also  includes  stories  by  Jerrold,  George  Egerton,  Conan  Doyle, 
Oscar  Wilde,  Dickens,  Hardy,  and  others.  Orel’s  useful  introduction  supplies 
historical  explanations  for  the  late  development  of  the  short-story  genre  which 
are  elaborated  in  his  book,  The  Victorian  Short  Story  { YW  67.398-9). 

Chris  Baldick’s  book,  In  Frankenstein’s  Shadow,  traces  in  the  history  of  the 
Frankenstein  story  the  emergence  of  ‘an  authentic  new  myth’.  His  survey  of 
modern  critical  readings  of  the  novel  reveals  ‘a  dizzying  profusion  of  meanings’, 
and  as  he  follows  the  myth  through  the  works  of  Melville,  Gaskell,  Carlyle, 
Dickens,  Marx,  Stevenson,  Wilde,  George  Eliot,  Hardy,  and  many  others,  it 
is  similarly  the  multiplicity  of  its  forms  which  impresses.  Although  Baldick  insists 
that  ‘the  vitality  of  myths  lies  precisely  in  their  capacity  for  change’,  and  that 
the  interest  of  Frankenstein’s  multiple  transformations  lies  in  its  mythic 
embracing  of  the  ‘most  pressing  problems  of  modern  history’,  the  very  detail 
with  which  he  invests  some  of  these  contexts  tends  to  obscure  the  simplicity 
which  he  also  claims  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  myths,  as  the  specificity 
of  the  Frankenstein  story  (which  is,  as  he  says,  reducible  to  two  sentences) 
becomes  blurred  by  the  larger  concept  of  ‘monstrosity’.  In  casting  his  net  so 
wide,  Baldick  has  made  his  own  book  into  something  of  ‘a  large  loose  baggy 
monster’,  more  valuable  for  its  miscellaneous  contents  than  for  its  clarity.  In 
a  useful  survey  of  Dracula  criticism  in  ‘Bent  and  Broken  Necks’  {VN12. 17-24), 
Alan  Johnson  notes  that  much  of  it  has  the  effect  of  removing  the  novel  from 
the  author’s  conscious  control,  and  counteracts  this  by  pointing  to  internal 
evidence  of  design,  indicating  that  Stoker  is  a  ‘keenly  perceptive,  conscious 
critic  of  Victorian  self-interest’.  In  contrast,  George  Stade’s  highly  coloured 
essay  on  ‘Dracula’s  Women’  (‘the  last  thing  I  want  to  be  confused  with  is  a 
feminist  sympathiser’)  represents  Dracula  as  equivalent  to  Jane  Eyre  and 
Frankenstein  with  the  sexes  reversed  -  ‘a  separate  but  equal  madhouse  of 
fascination  and  dread’  {PR  53.200-15). 

Landscape  and  the  picturesque  are  the  subject  of  books  by  Doris  Kadish  and 
Alexander  Ross.  Of  these  Radish’s  The  Literature  of  Images  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  aiming  to  challenge  the  common  ‘pictorial’  reading  of  landscape 
description  in  fiction  and  offering  instead  a  ‘relational’  reading,  deriving  from 
Gerard  Genette,  Roland  Barthes,  Philippe  Hamon,  and  Michael  Riffaterre, 
which  takes  into  account  the  characters  who  ‘focalise’  the  descriptions,  and 
the  social  and  political  context.  In  nineteenth-century  novels,  rhetorical  traces 
of  earlier  descriptive  conventions  such  as  the  pastoral,  eighteenth-century  garden 
description,  and  specialist  scientific  or  artistic  writing  help  to  define  the  social 
function  of  a  given  passage.  Jane  Eyre,  the  only  Victorian  novel  analysed,  is 
established  as  a  text  which  aims  to  ‘valorize  women’s  activities’  including  ‘their 
narrating  and  describing’;  analysis  of  particular  passages  shows  landscape 
description  functioning  as  an  expression  of  revolt  against  oppressive  ‘masters’ 
or  as  a  liberating  ‘  “exercise  for  the  faculties”  ’.  By  locating  her  analysis  in 
the  context  of  criticism  by  Gilbert  and  Gubar,  Terry  Eagleton,  Jina  Politi,  and 
others,  Kadish  notifies  her  intention  to  bring  landscape  description  in  from 
the  periphery  of  literary  criticism,  and  though  she  perhaps  protests  too  much 
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about  the  novelty  of  her  method,  she  mobilizes  it  in  a  clear,  accessible,  and, 
I  hope,  imitable  way.  Ross’s  book,  The  Imprint  of  the  Picturesque,  is  useful 
in  bringing  together  eighteenth-century  theories  of  the  picturesque,  illustrations, 
and  related  passages  of  nineteenth-century  fiction,  but  at  the  level  of  analysis 
it  is  naive  and  question-begging,  content  to  attribute  authors’  use  of  this 
convention  to  personal  preference,  or  to  its  ‘usefulness’  in  making  ‘readers  see 
and  even  feel  what  they  wanted  them  to  see  and  feel’.  Ann  Divine’s  thesis  on 
‘The  Village  Tradition’  (ZM/47.4395A)  covers  Galt’s  A nn als,  Mitford’s  Our 
Village,  Dickens’s  ‘Our  Parish’,  Cranford,  and  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  while 
Phyllis  Fishaut’s  definition  of  ‘place’  in  ‘The  Insights  of  Places’  (DAI  48.398A) 
is  so  broad  that  her  interesting  ideas  on  narrative  complicity  threaten  to  fall 
apart.  Lennard  Davis  read  a  paper  on  ‘Popular  History  in  Popular  Place: 
Location  and  Ideology  in  the  Nineteenth-Century  Novel’  at  the  CUNY 
conference,  briefly  reported  in  VSB  (iii). 

Elizabeth  Ermarth’s  Realism  and  Consensus  in  the  English  Novel,  now 
available  in  paperback,  is  by  far  the  most  impressive  work  on  language  and 
narrative  technique,  one  of  those  rare,  serene  books  whose  lucid  simplicity  makes 
its  argument  appear  at  once  obvious  (‘Of  course!’)  and  new  (‘Why  didn’t  I 
think  of  that?’).  There  is,  however,  nothing  thin  or  schematic  here;  the 
connection  between  realism  and  humanism  is  often  assumed,  especially  in 
poststructuralist  writing,  but  Ermarth  demonstrates  their  common  genesis  in 
the  Renaissance  by  reference  to  art  history,  mathematics,  and  religious  and 
philosophical  texts.  In  critical  method,  the  book  echoes  the  consensual  mode 
it  describes,  so  that  Georg  Lukacs  and  Percy  Lubbock  co-operate  gracefully 
with  Michel  Foucault  and  Stanley  Fish,  among  disparate  others.  Ermarth’s  thesis 
is  ‘that  fictional  realism  is  an  aesthetic  form  of  consensus’  in  which  the  function 
of  the  narrator  is  to  co-ordinate  a  potentially  infinite  series  of  viewpoints  so 
as  to  imply  the  existence  of  general  laws  and  of  generic  concepts  such  as  ‘human 
nature’.  The  management  of  perspective  in  past-tense  narrative  is  the  means 
by  which  this  ‘rationalization  of  consciousness’  is  effected,  and  for  Ermarth, 
‘the  key  to  defining  realism,  like  the  key  to  understanding  humanism  ...  is 
history’  -  a  sentence  typical  in  its  combination  of  modest  simplicity  of  style 
and  stunning  breadth  of  implication.  Her  chapter  on  Dickens  argues  that  though 
his  techniques  push  the  conventions  of  realism  to  their  limits,  the  urgency  of 
this  testing  only  confirms  his  ‘commitment  to  social  intelligibility’;  the  chapter 
on  George  Eliot,  stressing  equally  the  human  necessity  and  the  strenuous 
difficulty  of  consensus,  is  a  luminous  rejoinder  to  poststructuralist  critics  for 
whom  Realism  means  cosy  conformity. 

Other  general  studies  of  language  and  narrative  technique  include  Ray 
Martin’s  ‘  “Be  Not  the  Slave  of  Words’’  ’  (DUJ  48.289-302),  which  surveys 
attitudes  to  language  from  the  Romantics  to  the  Modernists,  showing  a  change 
from  an  optimistic  belief  in  ‘vox  populi,  vox  dei’  to  an  uneasy  sense  of  language 
as  autonomous,  obdurate,  and  predatory.  The  date  in  the  title  of  Marianna 
Torgovnik’s  essay,  ‘Closure  and  the  Victorian  Novel,  1986’  (F7V71.4-7),  also 
signals  a  historical  approach,  this  time  to  the  criticism  of  novel  endings, 
concluding  that  the  advent  of  poststructuralism  has  made  us  less  likely  ‘to 
underestimate  the  sophistication  of  Victorian  novelists’  thinking  about  endings 
and  closure’.  L.  M.  Findlay’s  good-humoured  and  witty  essay,  ‘  “Raly  It’s  Give 
Me  Such  a  Turn”  ’  (ESC  12. 192-209),  ‘attempt  [s]  to  clarify  and  assess  certain 
expressions  which  have  gained  currency  in  recent  theories  of  fiction 
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reflexivity,  textuality,  the  linguistic  turn,  the  deconstructive  turn’.  He  is  careful 
to  address  the  argument  as  much  to  ‘conventional’  critics  as  to  the  converted,  and 
provides  a  useful  summary  of  theoretical  conclusions  more  or  less  shared  by  critics 
in  this  field.  He  then  applies  these  ideas  to  ‘four  great  signifiers  of  “Englishness”, 
Barnaby  Rudge,  David  Copperfield,  The  Egoist,  and  Daniel  Deronda’.  These 
brief  readings  are  both  illuminating  and  quite  compatible  with  more  old-fashioned 
notions  of  ‘close  reading’;  Findlay’s  remarks  on  Daniel  Deronda  are  quite 
reverential  enough  for  any  admirer  of  authorial  wisdom.  In  Soliloquy  in 
Nineteenth-Century  Fiction  Carol  Hanbery  MacKay  defines  the  characteristic 
mode  of  Victorian  soliloquy  as  a  self-goading  melodrama  which  rhetorically 
intensifies  and  clarifies  a  debate  within  the  self  or  a  movement  from  regret  to 
resolution.  Essentially  a  problem-solving  exercise,  the  Victorian  soliloquy  aims 
to  reintegrate  the  isolated  self  into  society  by  reasserting  or  transgressing  previous 
boundaries,  whereas  modernist  soliloquies  are  less  concerned  with  society  and 
tend  to  blur  boundaries,  remaining  in  a  state  of  ambiguity  within  the  self. 
Because  women  novelists  of  both  periods  had  a  problematic  relationship  to 
society,  they  maintain  a  more  fluid  rhetorical  stance  and  employ  a  greater  range 
of  strategies.  MacKay’s  presentation  of  Victorian  soliloquy  as  an  individual 
effort  at  social  integration  is  compatible  with  Ermarth’s  definition  of  Victorian 
Realism  as  consensus,  while  the  inwardness  of  the  process  is  deplored,  tortuously 
by  John  Kucich,  and  flamboyantly  by  David  Musselwhite. 

Spurs  to  further  research  include  Beatrice  Marie’s  thesis,  ‘Echoes  of 
Revolution’  {DAI  48.1211A),  on  the  influence  of  French  fiction  of  the  1840s 
on  English  texts,  based  on  some  solid  spade-work,  including  a  check-list  of 
translated  Victorian  editions  of  twenty-five  French  novels  and  an  account  of 
English  criticisms  of  the  feuilletonists  and  their  contemporaries.  Ira  Bruce 
Nadel’s  facsimile  collection  of  Victorian  essays  on  Victorian  Fiction  contains 
twenty-two  essays  by  John  Ruskin,  David  Masson,  Margaret  Oliphant,  George 
Eliot,  George  Henry  Lewes,  Alfred  Austin,  Anthony  Trollope,  Wilkie  Collins, 
James  Payn,  Arthur  Tilley,  Mrs  Humphry  Ward,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
George  Moore,  Hall  Caine,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Edmund  Gosse,  Vernon  Lee,  Henry 
James,  and  anonymous  hands.  VSB  (i,  iii,  and  iv)  contains  information  about 
a  variety  of  new  microform  archives  and  other  primary  sources. 

The  first  volume  of  Barbara  Hardy’s  Collected  Essays  includes,  under  the 
title  Narrators  and  Novelists,  a  variety  of  subjects  and  approaches,  from  a 
general  essay  on  ‘The  Nature  of  Narrative’  to  an  after-dinner  toast  to  Dickens. 
A  fitting  memorial  to  Raymond  Williams  is  the  reissue  of  his  (slightly  renamed) 
Culture  and  Society:  Coleridge  to  Orwell.  After  almost  thirty  years  Culture 
and  Society  is,  as  Williams  suggests  in  the  new  foreword  written  shortly  before 
his  death,  ‘still  relevant  to  new  contemporary  readers’,  as  the  works  he  discusses 
come  through  ‘as  the  voices  of  fellow-strugglers  rather  than  of  historically 
outdated  or  periodised  thinkers’. 

(b)  Individual  Novelists 

Once  again  Dickens  receives  by  far  the  greatest  critical  attention  (eighty  items), 
with  Hardy  not  far  behind.  Editorial  work  is  impressive,  with  WC  volumes 
deserving  individual  attention;  the  most  interesting  studies  are  those  inspired 
by  new  theories,  though  several  critics  show  that  it  is  still  possible  to  make  a 
fresh  general  argument  about  the  Brontes,  or  Hardy.  Simple  guides  for  student 
use,  variable  though  generally  competent,  continue  to  proliferate;  I  have  not 
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seen  any  of  Harold  Bloom’s  MCV  or  MCI  series  (ChelseaH),  which  will 
eventually,  it  seems,  cover  the  whole  field.  TSLL  has  a  special  issue  (iii)  on 
‘Nineteenth-Century  Fiction’. 

Two  separate  essays  argue  at  some  length  that  Disraeli’s  approval  of  the 
Catholic  Church  is  the  result  of  his  belief  in  ‘the  unbroken  tradition  between 
Hebraism  and  Catholicism’.  Rolf  Lessenich,  in  ‘Synagogue,  Church  and  Young 
England’  (in  Link),  argues  this  politico-theological  point  with  some  erudition, 
but  in  Robert  O’Kell’s  ‘Two  Nations  or  One?’  (VS  30.211-34)  it  appears  as 
part  of  a  more  literary  analysis  arguing  that  Sybil  is  generally  misread  because 
readers  mistake  ‘Disraeli’s  rather  primitive  Toryism’  for  a  more  radical  wish 
to  unite  classes.  In  fact  Disraeli’s  conception  was  of  an  organic  society  in  which 
‘the  true  representatives  of  the  people  are  the  aristocracy  and  the  Church’,  and 
it  is  as  the  embodiment  of  a  Hebraeo-Christian  ‘spirit  of  piety  and  devotion’, 
and  not  as  ‘a  daughter  of  the  people’,  that  Sybil  functions  in  Disraeli’s  ‘religious 
allegorical  romance’. 

Margaret  Kirkham’s  essay,  ‘Reading  “The  Brontes”  ’,  is  one  of  two  Victorian 
essays  in  Sue  Roe’s  Women  Reading  Women’s  Writing.  Like  her  book  on  Jane 
Austen  (YW  64.348-9),  Kirkham’s  essay  is  carefully  grounded  in  the  social 
and  ideological  history  of  feminism.  She  argues  that  the  two  main  traditions 
of  women’s  writing  in  the  nineteenth  century,  domestic  realism  and  romantic 
love  story,  can  be  seen  as  progressive  or  reactionary  in  feminist  terms,  since 
the  domestic  realism  which  seems  to  endorse  the  social  status  quo  is  also  in 
the  tradition  of  Enlightenment  feminism,  while  romantic  themes  which  claim 
large-souled  genius  and  the  legitimacy  of  desire  for  their  heroines  also  approve 
conservative  class  politics.  Kirkham  uses  these  ideas  to  consider  Shirley’s 
reworking  of  the  ‘paired  heroine’  plot  deriving  from  Corinne,  and  to  emphasize 
Nelly  Dean’s  role  as  representative  of  the  ‘realist’  branch  of  feminism,  devoted 
to  survival  and  unspectacular  independence. 

In  ‘  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall :  Anne  Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre ’  Margaret  Berg 
argues  for  an  interactive  influence  between  Charlotte  and  Anne  (VN1\.  10-15). 
If  the  common  element  in  their  novels  was  provided  by  Branwell  as  prohibited 
lover  and  as  spectacle  of  dissipation,  it  was  Charlotte  who  hit  upon  a  way  of 
separating  the  lover/protagonist  from  the  dissipated  wretch  in  Jane  Eyre  in 
a  triangular  relationship  which  Anne  to  some  extent  reproduced  in  The  Tenant 
of  Wildfell  Hall.  Anne,  however,  then  implicitly  criticizes  Charlotte’s  brief  and 
emblematic  handling  of  Bertha  Mason  by  giving  an  extended  and  moralized 
representation  of  Arthur  Huntingdon’s  decline.  While  not  making  ‘a  case  for 
Anne  Bronte’s  superior  artistry’,  Berg  does  present  her  as  an  independent  thinker 
who  was  in  control  of  her  material’.  Andrea  Westcott  attempts  a  more  general 
vindication  (DAI  47. 4092 A),  while  Priscilla  Costello’s  reading  of  Agnes  Grey 
(BST  113-18)  is  ungrammatical  and  unoriginal. 

Edward  Chitham  has  performed  an  invaluable  service  by  producing  A  Life 
of  Emily  Bronte  in  which  known  facts  are  clearly  distinguished  from  speculation 
and  hypothesis.  His  ‘investigative’  aim,  to  ‘track  to  its  source  every  piece  of 
information  occurring  in  the  biographies,  and  to  evaluate  it’,  has  as  concomitant 
a  rather  blunt  style,  but  this  is  amply  compensated  by  the  clarity  of  the  account 
and  by  some  distinctive  features,  such  as  references  to  the  verified  state  of  the 
weather,  and  details  of  the  various  buildings  where  Emily  Bronte  lived  (though 
here,  more  plans  and  more  legible  maps  would  have  been  welcome).  Chitham 
is  also  careful  to  present  scenes  and  incidents  as  far  as  possible  from 
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Emily  Bronte’s  point  of  view.  Given  the  dearth  of  solid  information,  no 
biography  of  Emily  Bronte  can  dispense  with  hypothesis  and  Chitham  offers, 
for  instance,  the  dead  poet  Shelley  as  Emily’s  ‘mystery  lover’;  but  his  down- 
to-earth  method  succeeds  in  piecing  together  a  more  solid  and  recognizable  figure 
than  usual.  Rather  unexpectedly  this  treatment  does  not  dispel  Emily’s 
fascination,  because  Chitham  gives  full  recognition  to  the  ‘gigantic  .  .  . 
intellectual  force  in  Wuthering  Heights' . 

Part  1  of  Meg  Harris  Williams’s  A  Strange  Way  of  Killing  offers  an  ‘artistic’ 
reading  of  Wuthering  Heights  which  ‘lets  the  mystery  speak’.  This,  of  course, 
is  no  less  evaluative  than  most  criticism,  but  privileges  its  evaluative  criteria 
to  the  point  where  they  constitute  a  metalanguage,  exempt  from  scrutiny.  Part 
2  reveals  the  privileged  criteria  as  those  of  Wilfred  Bion’s  theory  of  catastrophic 
change,  from  which  vantage  point  Williams  criticizes  academic  criticism  for 
privileging  its  evaluative  criteria.  .  .  .  Since  I  do  not  share  her  prejudice  against 
academic  criticism,  I  should  add  that  her  application  of  Bion’s  theory  to 
Wuthering  Heights  produces  an  imaginative  reading  of  the  book  as  a  record 
of  Heathcliff’s  ‘explosive’  evolution  from  (in  Coleridge’s  terms)  ‘commanding 
genius’  to  ‘absolute  genius’,  supported  in  Parts  3  and  4  by  a  good  deal  of  work 
which  she  would  rather  not  call  ‘scholarly’. 

David  Musselwhite  has  revised  his  1976  Essex  conference  paper  on  ‘the 
unacceptable  tex/’  of  Wuthering  Heights,  now  identifying  the  ‘models’  set  for 
Emily  by  M.  Heger-Hugo,  Bossuet,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  and  de  la  Vigne-as  the 
‘unacceptable  texts’  which  Wuthering  Heights  ‘prevents  us  from  reading’.  With 
his  usual  (and  boasted)  combination  of  outrageous  guesswork  and  shrewd 
observation,  Musselwhite  argues  that  although  Heger’s  exercises  in  complex 
biography  liberated  Emily  to  create  Heathcliff  without  ‘the  exclusive  disjunctions 
of  either/or’,  the  novel  itself  disguises  Heathcliff’s  ‘revolutionary  provenance’, 
a  betrayal  which  prompts  Musselwhite’s  ‘heretical  statement’  that  ‘I  don’t  think 
Wuthering  Heights  is  a  “great”  novel.’  The  substance  of  this  essay  is  sharp 
and  illuminating,  but  for  a  critic  who  insists  so  much  on  the  ‘materiality’  of 
his  reading,  Musselwhite  shows  an  oddly  idealistic  yearning  for  Emily  Bronte 
to  ‘resume’  her  ‘real  affective  self  .  .  .  and  enter  again  into  the  sovereign 
possession  of  her  own  true  being’. 

Michael  S.  Macovski’s  Bakhtinian  reading  of  ‘Wuthering  Heights  and  the 
Rhetoric  of  Interpretation’  ( ELH  363-84)  focuses  on  the  two  climactic 
confessions  of  Catherine  and  Heathcliff  to  Nelly.  Considering  a  number  of 
interpretative  models  for  such  an  exchange,  including  the  form  of  confession 
identified  by  Foucault,  and  the  psychoanalytic  model  of  transference  elaborated 
by  Lacan,  Macovski  arrives  at  Bakhtin’s  process  of  dialogic  self-creation, 
according  to  which  ‘dialogue  with  the  “existence  .  .  .  beyond”  enacts  the  ego  . 
Finally,  he  points  out  that  a  very  similar  theory  of  ‘the  externally-defined  self, 
with  plural  self-consciousness’  would  have  been  known  to  Emily  Bronte  in  the 
writing  of  Coleridge.  There  is  a  laboured  bit  of  Freudian  symbolism  from  Joanne 
E.  Rea  in  CVE  (25.25-7),  and  two  BST  contributors  (Marian  Carcache  and 
Becky  Levine)  find  different  ways  of  telling  us  that  Catherine  and  Heathcliff 
are  divided  souls  longing  for  reunion  (119-23,  149-65). 

The  joint  authors  of  Bronte  Facts  and  Bronte  Problems  (1983),  Edward 
Chitham  and  Tom  Winnifrith,  seem  to  have  set  themselves  parallel  tasks,  to 
present  new  biographies  of  Emily  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  carefully  sifted  for 
any  inaccuracies’  (Winnifrith).  The  resulting  works  are,  however,  strikingly 
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different,  mainly  because  Winnifrith  seems  unable  to  frame  a  sentence  which 
is  not  pointedly,  not  to  say  flippantly,  evaluative.  Where  Chitham  aims  at  ‘an 
approximation  to  a  fair  portrait’,  Winnifrith  briskly  dismisses  all  rivals,  with 
their  ‘moral,  psychological  and  political  straitjackets’  and  announces  that  his 
book  will  ‘see  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  see  her  whole’.  Where  Chitham  understands 
that  writing  invests  ‘enormous  power  ...  in  quite  trivial  events’,  Winnifrith 
dismisses  the  tendency  of  biographers  to  wax  ‘rhapsodic  about  .  .  .  trivial 
details’;  Chitham  reconstructs,  from  a  childish  poem,  Emily’s  frustration  with 
housework,  for  instance,  whereas  Winnifrith  briefly  asserts  that  ‘servants  did 
most  of  the  housework’  and  what  the  girls  did  ‘cannot  have  been  strenuous’. 
Moreover,  despite  Winnifrith’s  insistence  on  provable  facts,  footnoted  references 
are  fairly  rare;  he  repeats  ‘traditional’  stories  without  comment;  and  he  gives 
‘both  sides’  of  contentious  material  such  as  the  Cowan  Bridge  controversy 
without  helpful  discrimination,  even  misquoting  from  the  school  ‘Entrance 
Book’  which  Chitham  reproduces.  Overall  this  is  a  careless  book  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  uncommitted  to  its  subject,  willing  from  some  Olympian  height  to 
characterize  Jane  Eyre  as  ‘an  exciting  story  with  a  happy  ending’  and  its  author 
as  ‘a  good  guardian  angel  against  silliness  and  sin’. 

Pauline  Nestor’s  Charlotte  Bronte ,  in  Macmillan’s  Women  Writers  Series, 
offers  a  short  and  simple  introduction  to  its  subject  combined  with  ‘a  serious 
reassessment’  from  a  feminist  perspective.  But  anyone  who  fears  that  the  young 
will  be  subverted  need  not  worry,  for  Nestor’s  book  is  mild  and  orthodox.  The 
biographical  section  is  very  well-worn  stuff  (including  the  well-worn  error  about 
Aunt  Branwell’s  ‘Calvinism’)  with  a  bit  of  ‘women’s  history’  tacked  on.  While 
the  critical  chapters  show  feminist  awareness  in  some  details,  they  focus 
traditionally  on  love  relationships;  the  chapter  on  Jane  Eyre,  for  instance,  makes 
a  case  for  Jane’s  sexual  fulfilment,  but  ignores  all  financial  aspects  of  the  novel, 
not  even  mentioning  her  inheritance.  The  final  chapter,  on  Charlotte’s  critical 
reputation,  is  more  lively,  showing  well  how  gender-linked  criticism  emerged 
after  the  breach  of  pseudonym,  for  instance,  but  there  is  a  dearth  of  substance 
to  the  two  pages  devoted  to  feminist  criticism;  the  sharply  pertinent  Madwoman 
in  the  Attic,  for  instance,  is  blandly  described  as  concerned  with  ‘the  qualities 
of  the  female  imagination’. 

In  sharp  contrast,  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer’s  shrewd,  amusing,  argumentative 
book,  Charlotte  Bronte:  Truculent  Spirit,  asks  itself  a  lot  of  tasking  questions 
(  Does  Jane  Eyre  have  a  happy  ending?’;  ‘Why  does  Lucy  seem  to  enjoy  being 
bullied?’)  and,  having  ‘no  quarrel  with  “bourgeois  ideology”  ’,  is  in  no  doubt 
that  there  are  some  right  answers.  Grosvenor  Myer  is  immensely  well  informed, 
engages  strenuously  with  earlier  criticism,  and  scrutinizes  all  judgements  under 
the  twin  lights  of  historical  probability  and  the  words  on  the  page.  At  first 
approach  the  book  seems  to  lack  descriptive  apparatus  which  would  tell  us  who 
it  is  for  and  what  ground  it  will  cover,  but  this  lack  of  definition  proves  liberating 
as  bits  of  original  research  pull  together  with  anecdotes.  If  idiosyncratic,  it  is  not 
eccentric.  It  is  arranged  in  fourteen  thematic  chapters  combining  original  observa¬ 
tions  and  research  with  a  rapid  evaluative  survey  of  previous  criticism  —  so 
thorough  that  it  almost  serves  as  an  annotated  bibliography,  and  disconcertingly 
democratic,  so  that  criticism  written  in  1920  or  1880,  in  obscure  journals  or  private 
letters,  is  treated  with  as  much  respect  as  current  ‘authorities’.  Especially  fine  are 
the  chapters  on  religion  and  on  sexuality.  Chapter  5  also  appears  in  N&Q  (490-1) 
as  ‘Patrick  Bronte’s  “The  Cottage  in  the  Wood”  and  the  Plot  of  Jane  Eyre'. 
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Christine  Alexander  follows  her  meticulous  1983  study  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s 
early  writings  (YW 64.376-7)  with  the  first  of  three  volumes  of  an  edition  of 
these  early  works,  covering  the  years  1826-32.  This  will  be  the  first  complete 
edition  of  works  many  of  which  have  never  before  been  published.  The  texts 
are  completely  annotated  with  explanatory  as  well  as  textual  information,  and 
this  will  clearly  become  the  definitive  edition.  The  Juvenilia  are  the  subject  of 
Meg  Harris  Williams’s  NCL  article  ‘Book  Magic’  (42.29-45)  (which  also  appears 
in  A  Strange  Way  of  Killing)  tracing  Charlotte’s  ‘dramatized  idea  of  the  figures 
and  forces  responsible  for  the  creation  of  literature’  from  the  Genii  to  the  point 
where  she  became  her  own  literary  authority.  Valerie  Grosvenor  Myer  (N&Q 
491)  finds  traces  of  Tristram  Shandy  in  Angria. 

Margaret  Smith  and  Herbert  Rosengarten’s  edition  of  The  Professor 
completes  the  Clarendon  editions  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels  and  is  the  first 
of  these  to  be  based  on  the  manuscript.  Appendixes  contain  an  unused  preface 
and  Charlotte’s  last  fragmentary  novel,  ‘Emma’,  now  transcribed  for  the  first 
time.  This  volume  also  contains  full  indexes  to  biblical  and  literary  allusions 
in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  four  major  novels,  plus  additions  and  corrections  to  all 
previous  Clarendon  Bronte  editions.  SB  (201-7)  has  a  note  on  the  holograph 
preface  by  (Janet  Butter)  and  BST  (166-71)  on  Charlotte’s  letters  to  the  Wooler 
sisters  (by  Barbara  Whitehead),  while  Kurt  Tetzeli  von  Rosador,  in  ‘Notes  on 
Editing  Victorian  Novels’  ( Archiv  102-9),  makes  an  impressive  argument  for 
an  edition  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette  based  on  the  autograph  fair  copy. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  Jane  Eyre,  thoroughly 
revised  by  Richard  Dunn,  is  every  student’s  dream:  the  ‘background’  section 
includes  Christine  Alexander’s  specially  edited  ‘Roe  Head  Journal’  and 
Charlotte  Bronte’s  exchanges  with  early  critics,  while  the  critical  essays  now 
include  Adrienne  Rich,  Gilbert  and  Gubar,  Helene  Moglen,  and  Terry  Eagleton. 
Maggie  Berg’s  Jane  Eyre:  Portrait  of  a  Life  succinctly  performs  two  functions; 
it  provides  a  neat,  clear  first  introduction  to  the  text,  with  chronology, 
bibliography,  and  notes  on  historical  context,  critical  reception,  etc.,  and  also 
an  original  reading  of  the  novel  as  a  fictionalized  self-portrait  of  a  female  artist 
investigating  different  forms  of  ‘portraiture’.  Berg’s  well-argued  thesis  offers 
a  challenge  to  all  those  critics  who  stress  the  ‘unconscious’  nature  of  Charlotte’s 
rebelliousness,  presenting  it  as  ‘as  far  removed  from  “involuntariness”  as 
possible’.  Peter  Beilis’s  ‘In  the  Window-Seat’  (ELH 639-52)  demonstrates  neatly 
enough  that  power  relations  in  Jane  Eyre  correspond  to  the  relative  status  of 
looker  and  looked-at,  and  therefore  shift  as  Jane  moves  from  being  the  object 
of  John  Reed’s  gaze  to  being  the  unseen  observer  of  the  helpless  Rochester. 
Since  both  Lacan  and  Irigaray  identify  the  gaze  as  primarily  an  element  in  male 
sexuality,  this  prominent  pattern  of  visual  motifs  confirms  that  Jane  struggles 
‘to  reverse  and  redefine  .  .  .  masculine  structures  of  power’  rather  than  escape 
into  an  Irigarayan  ‘discourse  based  upon  fluidity  and  contiguity’.  The 
appropriateness  of  Rochester’s  name  has  often  been  noticed,  but  Murray  A. 
Pittock  (NCL  41.462-9)  not  only  catalogues  a  convincing  number  of  parallels 
between  ‘John  Wilmot  and  Mr  Rochester’,  but  points  out  that  since  John 
Wilmot,  the  second  earl  of  Rochester,  was  a  notorious  penitent  as  well  as  a 
notorious  rake,  Charlotte  would  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  life  via 
religious  tracts;  even  verbal  echoes  have  found  their  way  from  his  deathbed 
to  Rochester’s  Ferndean  ‘conversion’.  Joanne  Rea  offers  some  more  Freudian 
symbolism  in  ELN  (24:i. 53-60). 
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Adopting  a  term  from  structural  anthropology,  Sarah  Gilead  in  ‘Liminality 
and  Antiliminality  in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  Novels’  ( TSLL  302-22)  proposes  that 
the  Victorian  orphan  as  a  narrative  device  is  ‘liminal’  and  that  ‘ Jane  Eyre  is 
perhaps  the  paradigmatic  liminal  novel  of  the  Victorian  period’,  in  that  its 
heroine  moves  in  a  series  of  transformational  crises  from  one  social  structure 
to  another,  ‘freshly  hypothesized,  revisionary  one’.  Gilead  goes  on,  however, 
to  argue  that  Shirley  ‘reads’  Jane  Eyre  in  the  sense  that  Shirley  is  ‘antiliminal’, 
its  plot  movements  thwarted,  its  myth-making  impotent.  This  is  a  dense  and 
suggestive  essay,  incorporating  a  good  deal  of  historical  and  cultural  material. 
By  contrast  Susan  Belasco  Smith  ( SEL  637-45)  makes  a  straightforward 
argument  about  dialect  as  a  class  indicator  in  Shirley. 

Sally  Shuttleworth’s  fascinating  essay,  ‘  “The  Surveillance  of  a  Sleepless  Eye”: 
The  Constitution  of  Neurosis  in  Villette’  (in  Levine  and  Rauch)  places  Villette 
‘in  the  context  of  the  intense  psychological  debates  ...  of  the  mid-Victorian 
era’,  conducted  in  sources  accessible  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  argues  that  ‘the 
novel  both  absorbs  and  resists  the  definitions  and  codification  of  female 
experience  offered  by  the  male  medical  establishment’.  Two  unlikely  essays 
find  similarities  between  Charlotte  Bronte  and,  on  the  one  hand,  Proust  (by 
Margaret  M.  Callander,  BST  107-12)  and,  on  the  other,  Higuchi  Ichiyo  (by 
Yoshiko  Enomoto,  CLS  251-63). 

Apart  from  paperback  editions  of  Blind  Love  by  A.  Forestier  and  ‘The  Yellow 
Mask’  and  Other  Stories  there  is  nothing  on  Wilkie  Collins  apart  from  WCSJ , 
which  I  have  not  been  able  to  see. 

Time  the  manufacturer  has,  however,  ground  out  a  great  deal  of  Dickensiana. 
Jerome  Meckier  reviews  ‘Recent  Dickens  Studies’  in  DSA  (305-75),  and  DSA 
itself  is  a  good  indicator  of  current  preoccupations  -  with  perspectives  and 
views,  with  psychic  states,  and  with  linguistic  strategies.  Juliet  McMaster’s 
careful  and  elegant  book,  Dickens  the  Designer ,  is  an  illuminating  set  of 
variations  on  the  theme  of  ‘what  Dickens  sees’.  Part  1  presents  the  Dickens 
of  Boz  as  a  ‘semiotician,  studying  visible  phenomena  as  signs’,  and  helps  us 
towards  a  ‘dictionary  of  Dickens’  body  language’  including  the  theories  of 
phrenology  and  physiognomy.  Part  2  shows  Pickwick  as  scenes  structured  round 
geometric  shapes  (especially  spheres!);  Dombey  as  approximating  to  a  theory 
of  humours,  visible  body  chemistry  linked  to  temperament;  Bleak  House  as 
focused  on  ‘the  space  between  people  .  .  .  opaque  with  fog  and  pestilence’, 
as  in  Turner  s  paintings;  Our  Mutual  Eriend  as  Waste  Land,  structured  as  collage 
and  disintegrating  fragments,  plus  ‘Rough  and  Smooth’  in  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop  and  ‘Black  and  White’  in  Hard  Times.  Although  not  all  of  these  ideas 
are  new,  McMaster’s  treatment  is  a  deft  mixture  of  the  scholarly  and  the 
imaginative,  and  the  book  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Jerome  Meckier  s  Hidden  Rivalries  in  Victorian  Fiction  devaluates’  Victorian 
fiction  as  a  whole  by  revealing  what  he  calls  the  ‘realism  wars’,  a  contest  between 
novelists  in  which  ‘the  goal  was  to  establish  one’s  credentials  as  a  realist 
by  taking  away  someone  else’s  -  generally  Dickens’s’.  It  is  an  intriguing  and 
at  least  partially  accurate  diagnosis,  but  Meckier’s  advocacy  is  marred  firstly 
by  a  partisan  stance  in  support  of  Dickens,  and  more  importantly  by  a  lack 
of  external  evidence.  Despite  essays,  reviews,  and  letters  from  all  Meckier’s 
antagonists  lying  to  hand,  he  proceeds  almost  entirely  on  internal  similarities 
{Bleak  House  has  an  interminable  law  suit;  so  does  Felix  Holt).  On  this  sort 
of  basis,  ‘ Middlemarch  .  .  .  turns  out  to  be  a  unique  testament  ...  to  Dickens’s 
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authority’ -  i.e.  a  parodic  rejoinder  to  Edwin  Drood.  The  belligerent  relish 
with  which  Meckier  reconstructs  ‘hidden’  Victorian  rivalries  also  fuels  his  own 
engagement  with  Peter  K.  Garrett’s  The  Victorian  Multiplot  Novel  ( YfV 
61.307-8),  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  and  deconstruction  in  general.  His  answer  to  a 
dialogic  reading  is  that  ‘Dickens  is  never  uncertain  whose  side  he  is  on’;  his 
position  that  the  multiple  perspectives  of  the  Victorian  novel  require  ‘ double 
vision,  not  double  logic’ ,  is  arguable,  but  Elizabeth  Ermarth  argues  it  much 
better. 

Dirk  den  Hartog  defines  his  project  in  Dickens  and  Romantic  Psychology 
as  an  investigation  into  the  post-Romantic  concept  of  the  unity  of  self  through 
time,  particularly  a  sense  of  ‘the  shaping  past ...  as  being  alive  in  the  present’. 
In  Dickens,  den  Hartog  argues,  ‘we  can  find  the  fullest  dialectical  engagement 
with  the  Wordsworthian  psychological  position’  in  terms  of  its  tensions  between 
‘the  growth  and  continuity  of  the  self  in  time’.  Den  Hartog’s  efforts  to 
distinguish  his  critical  position  (which  he  is  happy  to  call  ‘a  renovated  Left- 
Leavisism’)  from  the  many  others  edging  his  patch  sometimes  gives  an  effect 
of  undignified  jostling,  but  he  does  produce  an  individual  reading,  and  his 
emphasis  on  detail  and  ambiguity  prevents  it  from  being  simplistic.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Gwen  Watkins’s  Dickens  in  Search  of  Himself,  which  cuts 
through  what  she  calls  ‘a  jungle  of  misinterpretation’  by  reading  Dickens  in 
the  light  of  a  single  clue -the  ‘wounds  inflicted  on  the  infant  psyche’.  Guided 
by  Bruno  Bettelheim  and  R.  D.  Laing,  and  leaning  heavily  on  the  blacking 
factory,  Watkins  accounts  for  the  Dickens  canon  in  terms  of  his  search  for 
the  mother  and  the  development  of  second  and  false  selves.  It  is  a  very  readable 
book,  written  with  the  appealing  freshness  of  a  new  discovery,  and  much  of 
it  is  perceptive  and  true.  It  is  not,  however,  the  whole  or  only  truth;  nor  does 
it,  as  the  jacket  blurb  claims,  invalidate  ‘those  theories  claiming  Dickens  as 
a  largely  sociological  writer’.  Michael  Slater  has  critics  like  Watkins  in  mind 
when  he  argues  rather  tartly  that  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  is  not 
autobiography  and  should  not  be  used  to  answer  questions  like  ‘How  Many 
Nurses  Had  Charles  Dickens?’  ( PSt  250-8).  Harry  Stone’s  facsimile  edition 
of  Dickens’  Working  Notes  for  His  Novels  (UChic)  was  not  available  for  review. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  Oliver  Twist  was  marked  by  a  special  issue  of  DQu 
(ii).  K.  J.  Fielding’s  ‘Benthamite  Utilitarianism  and  Oliver  Twist’  (49-65)  will 
come  as  a  surprise  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  Utilitarianism  comes  via  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who  are  often  sceptical  of  Dickens’s  attacks  on  a  philosophy 
presented  so  crudely  that  it  appears  to  be  a  paper  tiger.  Fielding’s  careful 
juxtaposition  of  Oliver  Twist  and  Bentham’s  Deontology  (1834)  demonstrates 
the  crude  reality  of  the  tiger  and  suggests  that  Bentham’s  Science  of  Morality 
not  only  underlies  Dickens’s  well-known  attack  on  the  Benthamite  Poor  Law, 
but  also  his  treatment  of  Fagin  and  his  gang  as  an  embodiment  of  the  principle 
of  self-interest.  On  the  other  hand,  Iain  Crawford,  in  ‘  “Shades  of  the  Prison 
House”  ’  (78-90),  first  establishes  and  then  destabilizes  the  association  between 
Oliver  Twist  and  Wordsworth’s  ‘Immortality’  Ode,  ‘undermin[ing]  any  simple 
neo-Wordsworthian  opposition  between  the  urban  and  rural  worlds’. 
Crawford’s  essay  is  a  nice  combination  of  understated  theory,  close  reading, 
and  scholarly  information.  Continuing  the  Romantic  theme,  Michael  Timko 
argues  for  the  close  influence  of  Carlyle  on  Oliver  Twist  ( DSA  1-15).  Brian 
Rosenberg’s  ‘The  Language  of  Doubt  in  Oliver  Twist ’  (DQu  91-8)  gives  close 
readings  of  passages  characteristically  linked  by  ‘yet’  or  ‘but’,  suggesting  doubt 
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‘about  the  ability  of  .  .  .  language  itself  to  capture  and  convey  truth’.  Sylvia 
Manning  { DQu  99-108)  reviews  some  visual  adaptations  of  the  novel. 

Thelma  Grove,  by  applying  nine  clinical  indicators  to  passages  from  Barnaby 
Rudge,  concludes  that  Dickens  has  accurately  observed  ‘A  Case  Study  in 
Autism’  (. Dickensian  139-49).  In  ‘Putting  “Master  Humphrey”  Back  Together 
Again’  {JNT  102-6)  Iony  Giffone  argues  that  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop  should 
always  be  read  in  conjunction  with  the  framing  chapters  of  Master  Humphrey’s 
Clock,  which  establish  the  narrative  persona  as  an  obsessive  admirer  of  children 
whose  sensibility  continues  to  organize  the  tone  of  the  novel  even  after  his  first- 
person  narrative  has  ceased.  This  reconstruction,  Giffone  argues,  ‘goes  a  long 
way  to  accounting  for  the  emotional  excesses  of  the  novel  and  the  limitations 
of  Nell  as  protagonist’. 

The  first  chapter  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  has  found  little  favour  with  critics, 
but  Kathleen  Wales  (. Dickensian  167-79)  argues  that  it  was  intended  as  a  joke 
which  no  one  sees  because  we  have  wrongly  identified  the  ‘strong  thematic  unity’ 
which  Dickens  claimed  for  this  novel  as  ‘selfishness’.  Working  from  the  Adam 
and  Eve  reference  in  the  first  sentence,  Wales  asserts  ‘The  Claims  of  Kinship’ 
as  the  major  theme.  Beginning  from  Dorothy  Van  Ghent’s  essay  ‘The  View 
from  Todger’s’,  Norris  Pope  ( DQu  153-60)  takes  ‘A  View  from  the  Monument’, 
which  not  only  recalls  the  chaos  of  the  Great  Fire  (which  Dickens  had  recently 
described  in  A  Child’s  History  of  England),  but  was  also  notorious  in  the  1830s 
and  40s  for  an  epidemic  of  suicides  which  baffled  popular  explanation,  thus 
forming  a  suitable  focus  for  a  view  which  induced  ‘suicidal  nausea  in  the  face 
of  disintegration  and  the  chaos  of  objects’.  The  animal  references  in  the 
American  section  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  have  been  taken  to  support  an 
opposition  between  ‘primitive’  America  and  ‘cultured’  England,  but  Mary 
Rosner’s  ‘Reading  the  Beasts’  {DQu  131-41)  cites  numerous  examples  of  early 
nineteenth-century  works  of  natural  history  which  retain  elements  of  the 
emblematic  didacticism  of  folklore;  in  this  context  ‘the  animal  allusions  remind 
us  that  man  does  have  bestial  nature  no  matter  where  he  is’. 

Mary  Montaut  argues  with  some  passion  that  Edith  is  central  to  Dombey 
and  Son  ( DQu  141-53);  surely  not  so  original  an  idea?  More  radical  is  Lyn 
Pykett’s  essay,  which,  taking  exception  to  the  usual  assumption  that  all 
Dickens’s  novels  are  Bildungsromane,  reads  Dombey  and  Son  as  ‘A  Sentimental 
Family  Romance’  {SNNTS  16-30),  embodying  the  ‘idealistic  and  idealised 
longing  for  a  “lost”  or  “unattained”  world’  in  which  the  favoured  characters 
show  the  constancy  of  childhood,  and  resolution  is  achieved  by  mythical  or 
magical  transportation.  Pykett’s  reading  is  supported  by  den  Hartog  (see  above), 
who  argues  that  Dickens  does  not  sustain  Wordsworth’s  conception  that  ‘the 
child  is  father  of  the  man’,  but  dislocates  childish  integrity  from  adult 
integration. 

Den  Hartog  is  only  one  critic  to  be  centrally  concerned  with  memory. 
Rosemary  Mundhenk  {TSLL  323-41)  discusses  ‘ David  Copperfield  and  “The 
Oppression  of  Remembrance”  ’,  showing  that  memory  is  both  a  source  of 
creativity  and  an  oppressive  burden.  Both  of  these  critics  discuss  ‘The  Haunted 
Man’,  which  is  also  illustrated  on  the  cover  of  Watkins’s  book.  Another  critic 
to  find  a  romance  model  for  Dickens  is  Edwin  M.  Eigner,  who  reads  ‘ David 
Copperfield  as  Elegiac  Romance’  {DSA  39-60).  In  this  reading  Steerforth  the 
gentleman  figures  as  the  false  cultural  hero  of  Victorian  England’,  who  appears 
to  offer  salvation  from  the  multiple  forms  of  death  which  haunt  the  novel, 
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but  must  himself  die  before  David  can  become  ‘the  hero  of  [his]  own  life’  - 
something  which  Eigner  doubts  he  ever  achieves.  Virginia  Carmichael’s  Lacanian 
reading  of  David  Copperfield,  ‘In  Search  of  Beein ’  ’  (ELH  653-68),  also  has 
something  of  an  elegiac  tone,  arguing  movingly  that  while  David  is  successful 
in  achieving  the  nom  du  pere  -  his  mastery  of  language  -  his  attempts  to 
negotiate  the  non  du  pere  -  Oedipal  prohibition  -  are  ‘characterized  by  a 
triangulation  of  desire  that  occurs  and  collapses  repetitively  in  David’s  life’. 

Two  studies  of  Bleak  House  are  intended  for  student  audiences.  Graham 
Storey’s  Landmarks  of  World  Literature  volume  is  an  excellent  introduction 
to  the  novel,  with  an  exceptionally  good  chronology  including  ‘related  literary 
and  historical  events’;  a  bibliography  which,  though  not  very  up  to  date,  is 
annotated  and  subdivided;  pithy  ‘historical  context’  sections;  and  a  main  critical 
section  which  is  clear  without  being  condescending.  The  section  considering 
Bleak  House  alongside  Balzac  and  Kafka  is  unusual,  and  the  ‘critical  reception’ 
section  is  excellent  on  contemporary  reaction,  though  it  ends  in  1872.  Jeremy 
Hawthorn’s  Critics  Debate  volume  is  less  sure  of  itself.  Unlike  the  Casebooks, 
this  series  does  not  reprint  passages,  but  provides  a  narrative  account  of  areas 
of  critical  contention,  in  this  case  organized  thematically.  The  book  is  rather 
confusingly  divided  into  a  ‘Survey’  and  Hawthorn’s  ‘Appraisal’.  I  also  found 
it  odd  that  though  ‘feminism’  is  the  only  ‘school’  of  criticism  to  be  given  separate 
treatment,  only  one  female  critic  figures  in  this  section.  Still,  this  book  certainly 
introduces  the  idea  that  there  is  no  ‘right’  answer  to  reading  a  text,  which 
students  often  find  quite  illuminating  in  itself. 

There  might  seem  to  be  little  room  for  any  more  comment  on  the  narrative 
voices  in  Bleak  House,  but  this  year  has  produced  two,  coming  to  rather  similar 
conclusions.  Joseph  Sawicki’s  more  technical  study,  ‘  “The  Mere  Truth  Won’t 
Do’’  ’  ( JNT  209-24),  argues  that  Esther’s  distinct  narrative  voice  helps  to 
generate  the  dissatisfaction  which  many  readers  feel  with  the  plot  resolution, 
as  her  growing  independence  as  a  narrator  subverts  the  positive  values  which 
she  ostensibly  shares  with  the  third-person  narrator.  Suzanne  Graver  ( DQu  3-15) 
considers  Esther  as  ‘Writing  in  a  “Womanly”  Way’,  suggesting  that  Esther’s 
narration  is  itself  divided  ‘between  her  affirming  or  accommodating  self  and 
the  critical  or  desiring  self  she  at  once  suppresses  and  obliquely  expresses’. 
Dickens’s  ‘convincing  characterization’  thus  ‘outwits  his  ideology’,  revealing 
‘the  self-annihilating  pressure  that  an  ethic  of  selflessness  has  exerted  on  her’ 
and  disclosing  ‘a  connection  between  the  public  and  private  spheres  different 
from  the  corrective  one  .  .  .  that  the  narrative  structure  of  Bleak  House  implies’. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  novel  ‘baulks  ...  at  the  difficult  process  of  reconciling 
self-development  with  selflessness’  and  endorses  ‘the  separate  spheres  that 
perpetuate  self-division  and  separation’.  Paul  Pickrel’s  elaborate  tracing  of  ‘The 
Emergence  of  Theme’  in  Bleak  House  (NCL  42.73-96)  shows  that  the  plot  which 
promises  answers  to  mysteries  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  exhorts  us  instead  to 
‘take  upon  ourselves  the  mystery  of  things’.  Oddly  aligned  with  the  romantic 
Pickrel  is  the  Marxist  Musselwhite  (see  above),  whose  eighty-page  essay  on 
Dickens  presents  Inspector  Bucket,  the  embodiment  of  surveillance,  as  ‘the  final 
betrayal  of  “Boz”  ’,  in  which  ‘his  anarchic  flair,  his  nomadic  ranging,  his 
mercurial  affinity  with  the  life  of  the  great  city  around  him,  have  all  been  handed 
over  to  an  agent  of  the  state’.  Stanley  Friedman  ( Dickensian  88-93)  argues 
that  the  central  tenth  part  of  Bleak  House  was  influenced  by  Dickens’s 
contemporaneous  description  of  plague  and  fire  in  A  Child’s  History  of 
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England,  and  F.  S.  Schwarzbach  (DQu  160-5)  rather  labours  the  point  that 
Lady  Dedlock  catches  the  smallpox  from  the  gatepost  of  Jo’s  graveyard. 

The  back  cover  of  Terry  Eagleton’s  new  edition  of  Hard  Times  explains  that 
‘Methuen  English  Texts  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers  for  whom 
the  study  of  literature  also  involves  the  study  of  its  historical  and  critical 
contexts.’  Unlike  the  Norton  Critical  Editions,  however,  which  provide  a 
paraphernalia  of  material  in  the  shape  of  reprinted  extracts,  Eagleton’s  edition 
is  strongly  personalized,  so  that  even  the  notes  on  the  text  read  as  little 
meditations  on  a  theme;  the  word  ’schoolroom’  prompts  an  essay  on  popular 
education,  and  Stephen  Blackpool  meeting  ‘his  Redeemer’s  rest’  elicits  statistics 
on  working-class  mortality.  Eagleton’s  handling  of  the  material  is  uniformly 
intelligent,  informative,  and  alert  to  the  ambiguities  of  his  subject.  His  extended 
‘Critical  Commentary’  is  an  excellent  general  essay  on  the  novel  -  subtle, 
humane,  historically  informed,  it  asks  all  the  right  questions  and  presents  a 
picture  of  a  thoroughly  contradictory  text  without  ever  descending  into 
’muddle’.  A  second  excellent  contribution  is  Richard  Fabrizio’s  ‘Wonderful 
No-Meaning:  Language  and  the  Psychopathology  of  the  Family  in  Dickens’ 
Hard  Times'  ( DSA  61-94).  Beginning  with  a  historical  analysis  of  the  impact 
of  industrialization  on  the  family,  Fabrizio  examines  its  characteristic  ‘rhetoric 
of  exclusion’,  which,  by  denying  the  gap  between  word  and  thing,  allowed  no 
expression  to  emotion,  so  that  the  prohibited  meaning -Mrs  Gradgrind’s 
‘wonderful  no-meaning’ -  emerges,  like  psychic  symptoms,  by  a  variety  of 
indirections.  Fabrizio’s  treatment  of  a  historical  phenomenon  in  the  technical 
terms  of  linguistics  and  psychology  reveals  the  novel  in  a  sinister  light.  George 
H.  Ford  (PLL  319-31)  reviews  Granada  television’s  adaptation  of  Hard  Times, 
noting  equal  gains  and  losses. 

Little  Dorrit  is  rather  neglected;  Carol  A.  Bock  (DSA  1 13-26)  goes  to  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  prove  that  Miss  Wade’s  story,  like  George  Silverman’s 
‘Explanation’,  is  not  exactly  a  dramatic  monologue  as  defined  by  Robert 
Langbaum,  and  James  R.  Zimmerman  ( Dickensian  93-105)  argues  for  a  happy 
medium  between  sun  and  shade.  H.  De  Puy  (CUE  25.39-48)  demonstrates 
convincingly,  by  juxtaposing  passages  from  Dickens’s  American  Notes  with 
passages  from  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  that  the  ‘American  Prisons’  he  visited 
in  1842  form  the  basis  for  his  Bastille. 

The  best  of  a  rather  uninspired  batch  of  essays  on  Great  Expectations  is  David 
Craig’s  ‘The  Interplay  of  City  and  Self  in  Oliver  Twist,  David  Copperfield  and 
Great  Expectations'  ( DSA  17-38),  which  differs  from  the  studies  of  Alexander 
Welsh  and  F.  S.  Schwarzbach  in  approaching  the  heroes’  experiences  as  a 
relationship  rather  than  a  reaction  to  a  fixed  reality.  In  a  series  of  close  readings 
Craig  demonstrates  ‘the  shift  in  Dickens’  style  from  the  largely  metonymic 
patterning  of  Oliver  Twist  [which  always  distinguishes  the  subject  from  the 
object]  to  the  metaphoric  method  of  Great  Expectations'  which  ‘unites  the 
city  and  the  self  by  placing  in  the  foreground  the  process  of  consciousness  itself’. 
Two  students  of  the  narrative  voice  come  to  opposite  conclusions;  in  L.  R* 
Leavis’s  slightly  sentimental  study  of  ‘The  Dramatic  Narrator’  (ES  236-48), 
Pip  s  recollections  constitute  a  ‘unified  ...  poetic  consciousness’  slightly 
shadowed  by  ‘shame’;  Christopher  D.  Morris’s  depressingly  deconstructive  ‘The 
Bad  Faith  of  Pip’s  Bad  Faith’  ( ELH  942-56)  identifies  ‘the  narrating  Pip’s 
varnishing  duplicity’  [sic] .  According  to  Stanley  Friedman  (SNNTS  410-21) 
the  miraculous  discovery  of  ‘Estella’s  Parentage’  serves  as  evidence  of 
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providential  design,  and  thus  prompts  ‘Pip’s  Persistence’.  Clare  Slagter 
( Dickensian  180-3)  discusses  ‘Pip’s  Dreams’.  Also  in  Dickensian  are  some 
further  connections  between  ‘  “The  Uncommercial  Traveller”  and  Great 
Expectations'  revealed  by  George  J.  Worth  (19-22),  Kathleen  Tillotson’s 
challenge  on  the  date  of  the  Dartmouth  College  Notes  (17-19),  and  J.  S.  Ryan’s 
review  of  Michael  Noonan’s  Magwitch  (106-9).  John  LeVay  untangles  a 
surprising  web  of  allusions  to  Astrophel  and  Stella  ( Expl  45.ii.6-7). 

‘Omniscience  in  Our  Mutual  Friend :  On  Taking  the  Reader  by  Surprise’  (  JNT 
91-101)  is  a  subtle  and  lively  essay  by  Audrey  Jaffe,  suggesting  that 
‘omniscience’  is  a  power  strategy  employed  by  characters  as  well  as  the  narrator 
and  the  reader;  we  feel  disappointed  at  Boffin’s  deception  because  we  have 
been  ‘taken  in’  as  characters  in  someone  else’s  plot  instead  of  being  the 
omniscient  managers  of  our  own.  Margaret  Flanders  Darby’s  ‘Four  Women 
in  Our  Mutual  Friend ’  {Dickensian  24-39)  lacks  critical  focus. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  lives  up  to  its  name  as  William  M.  Burgan 
reveals  an  extensive  and  undoubtable  system  of  bawdy  references  coded 
according  to  ‘Masonic  Symbolism’  ( DSA  257-303).  With  similar  references 
in  The  Moonstone,  this  reveals  ‘the  need  felt  by  the  two  most  popular  of  gifted 
writers  for  a  freedom  to  invent,  to  joke,  to  be  difficult  and  “shocking”,  that 
the  mass  of  their  readers  would  have  neither  understood  nor  forgiven’.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  Forsyte’s  investigations  ( N&Q  43-6)  reveal  Dickens’s 
thorough  understanding  of  ‘Children’s  Games’,  and  their  dense  thematic 
integration  into  the  novel. 

DSA  has  a  number  of  general  articles,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  James 
Kincaid’s  ‘Viewing  and  Blurring  in  Dickens’  (95-111),  arguing  that  Dickens’s 
apparently  ‘cinematic’  technique  always  contains  a  figurative  ‘interpretation’ 
which  upsets  the  notion  of  ‘representation’.  Other  writers  -  Richard  Lettis, 
Howard  G.  Baetzhold,  Robert  Tracy,  John  Dizikes,  and  Julian  Mason -deal 
respectively  with  Dickens’s  fascination  with  the  theatre  (149-87),  his  relation 
to  Mark  Twain  (189-219,  221-46,  247-56),  and  American  reviews  (127-47). 
Dickensian  has  articles  on  everything  from  cannibalism  to  bagpipes;  in 
‘The  “Singler  Stories”  of  Inspector  Field’  (149-63)  William  Long  concludes 
that  ‘Dickens  reproduced  virtually  verbatim  the  stories  he  was  told’,  and  Susan 
Thurin,  in  ‘Pictures  from  Italy’  (66-78),  argues  that  the  conflicting  reactions 
which  Dickens  records  in  Pictures  from  Italy  are  projected  into  his  fiction,  where 
Italy  provides  images  both  of  ‘a  ruined  world’  and  of  the  romantic  idealism 
which  he  hopes  will  be  its  salvation. 

This  year  saw  the  first  issue  of  GSJ  under  the  editorship  of  Alan  Shelston, 
made  particularly  attractive  by  the  eight  plates  accompanying  Bill  Ruddick’s 
article  on  George  Du  Maurier  as  ‘Illustrator  and  Interpreter  of  Mrs  Gaskell’ 
(48-70).  Contributions  from  Thomas  Recchio  (Rutgers)  and  Francesco  Marroni 
(Pescara)  set  a  more  than  parochial  tone  for  the  journal,  which  includes  an 
article  by  J.  A.  V.  Chappie  on  Elizabeth  Gaskell’s  relationship  with  her  father 
(1-9),  and  one  by  Barbara  Brill  on  Gaskell’s  correspondence  with  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  (30-40).  P.  J.  Yarrow  has  a  brief  but  authoritative  paper  on  the 
chronological  inconsistencies  of  Cranford  (27-9).  Francesco  Marroni  gives  a 
survey  of  Gaskell’s  critical  reputation  in  Italy  and  calls  for  a  policy  of 
translations  to  extend  her  popularity  beyond  a  small  ‘cult’  (41-7).  The  most 
substantial  essay  is  Thomas  E.  Recchio’s  ‘'Cranford  and  “The  Law  of  Kynde 
(10-26).  Impatient  with  recent  claims  ‘that  the  book  as  a  whole  asserts  the 
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dominance  of  the  male  principle  or  the  power  of  the  maternal’,  Recchio  argues 
that  Gaskell  consciously  ‘exploits  the  conventional  notion  of  the  battle  of  the 
sexes  presented  in  the  opening  paragraph,  emphasizing  the  self-defeating  sexual 
isolation  such  a  notion  implied  [and]  affirming  the  essential  unity  of  female 
and  male  in  a  human  community’. 

Mary  Barton  and  Wives  and  Daughters  appear  in  WC.  Edgar  Wright’s  Mary 
Barton,  which  is  reviewed  in  GSJ  (74),  differs  from  the  Penguin  edition  in  being 
based  on  the  third  edition,  which  Wright  suggests  is  nearer  to  Gaskell’s 
intentions.  There  are  a  chronology,  a  bibliography  and  explanatory  notes,  and 
appendixes  include  Gaskell’s  rough  drafts  and  an  early  poem.  Wright’s 
introduction,  unusually,  argues  that  the  romance  history  is  ‘well  integrated  with 
both  the  John  Barton  element  of  the  plot  and  the  broad  themes  in  general’. 
Angus  Easson’s  Wives  and  Daughters  has  all  the  usual  apparatus;  his 
explanatory  notes  run  to  forty  pages  and  are  genuinely  informative,  even 
sometimes  negatively,  as  when  we  are  told  that  a  phrase  is  ‘biblical  in  tone  but 
not  a  quotation’.  This  edition  is  the  first  to  be  based  on  the  original  serialized 
text. 

The  only  book-length  study  of  Gaskell  is  in  Harvester’s  Key  Women  Writers 
Series.  Patsy  Stoneman’s  Elizabeth  Gaskell  brings  much-needed  and  sustained 
feminist  analysis  to  Gaskell’s  writing  as  a  whole.  Beginning  with  three  crisp 
thematic  chapters,  she  reviews  past  work  tellingly  to  reveal  its  overwhelmingly 
bifurcated  treatment  of  the  womanly  author  or  the  social  critic,  and  she  offers 
alternative  feminist  approaches  which  unify  woman  and  writer,  and  class  and 
gender.  Her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Gaskell  material  and  feminist  theory 
pervades  the  subsequent  seven  chapters  on  individual  novels,  and  results  in  a 
level  of  insight  that  impels  one  avidly  to  read  on.  Gaskell  scholars  and  students 
of  all  persuasions  and  both  sexes  will  learn  from  this  book,  which  is  a  model 
of  feminist  criticism  for  us  all.  [L.B.]  A  rather  different  approach  seems 
invoked  in  Thomas  Parks’s  thesis  ‘The  Paternal  Model  in  the  Novels  of 
Elizabeth  Gaskell’  ( DAI  47.4088A).  The  only  other  Gaskell  article  is  a  note 
on  a  misdated  letter  ( N&Q  36-9). 

Catherine  Peters’s  Thackeray’s  Universe:  Shifting  Worlds  of  Imagination 
and  Reality  is  a  lively,  detailed,  very  readable,  and  generously  illustrated 
biography,  dealing  sensitively  with  the  many  difficulties  of  Thackeray’s  life, 
especially  his  marriage  and  Isabella’s  insanity.  Whether  she  has  succeeded  in 
her  dual  aim,  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  the  life  and  the  works,  and 
‘to  remove  the  whiskers  from  Thackeray’s  literary  reputation’  (which  she  claims 
still  needs  doing,  ‘in  spite  of  the  scholarly  rescue  work  of  Gordon  Ray,  Robert 
Colby  and  John  Sutherland  .  .  .  Barbara  Hardy  and  John  Carey’)  is  another 
matter.  Her  suggestion  that  Amelia  and  Becky  are  divided  aspects  of  Isabella, 
and  that  various  male  characters  are  part-portraits  of  the  author,  are  interesting 
but  hardly  unexpected,  while  her  literary  criticism  is  of  the  belletristic 
variety  -  ‘an  authentic  picture  of  the  world’  -  which  is  likely  to  appeal  more 
to  the  general  reader  than  the  academic  critic. 

In  an  essay  in  his  book  (see  above)  which  is  both  factually  informative  and 
theoretically  suggestive,  David  Musselwhite  argues  that  ‘the  pattern  of  deletions 
and  accretions’  discernible  in  versions  of  Vanity  Fair  from  1845  to  1853  point 
to  the  suppression  of  history  in  the  interests  of  style,  and  that  a  striking  number 
of  Thackeray  s  metaphorical  and  stylistic  obsessions’  are  also  prominent  in 
Marx’s  Eighteenth  Brumaire  (1852).  Musselwhite  suggests  not  influence  but 
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a  response  to  a  common  historical  crisis  which  might  be  designated  ‘the 
breakdown  of  representation’,  in  which  ‘  “baroque  imagery”  ’  mimics  ‘  “the 
artifice,  crisis  and  failure  of  bourgeois  society  which  it  chronicles” 

Barry  Lyndon  is,  at  face  value,  a  misogynistic  work,  and  Micael  M.  Clarke 
( TSLL  261-77)  seems  to  have  taken  on  a  difficult  task  in  reading  it  as  ‘An 
Irony  against  Misogynists’.  So  long  as  it  relies  on  external  evidence  such  as 
Thackeray’s  acquaintance  with  Caroline  Norton  and  Lady  Morgan’s  book, 
Woman  and  Her  Master,  the  essay  makes  a  good  case,  nevertheless.  The 
difficulty,  as  Thackeray  himself  seems  to  have  recognized,  is  that  his  ironic 
intent  is  not  immediately  apparent  in  the  text,  making  Clarke’s  essay  into  a 
revelation  of  good  intentions  rather  than  a  new  reading  of  the  novel. 

The  usefully  annotated  bibliography  to  Susan  Peck  MacDonald’s  TEAS 
Anthony  Trollope  includes  about  thirty  book-length  studies  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  her  book  has  the  air  of  a  drawing  together 
of  critical  opinions  rather  than  a  strongly  original  argument.  It  is,  however, 
a  useful  and  intelligent  book,  dealing  with  about  half  of  Trollope’s  output  in 
a  combination  of  chronological  and  thematic  treatment  and  written  in  a  style 
which  is  simple  enough  for  the  beginner  while  indicating  many  of  the  areas 
likely  to  engage  more  experienced  critics.  Mary  Hamer’s  Writing  by  Numbers: 
Trollope’s  Serial  Fiction  reflects  a  trend  in  Trollope  criticism  towards  a  smaller 
and  more  specialized  scope.  Dealing  with  novels  up  to  and  including  Phineas 
Finn,  Hamer  offers  a  summary  of  other  scholars’  work  on  contemporary 
publishing  conditions  as  a  basis  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  effect  of  serial 
publication  on  Trollope’s  writing  methods.  Her  conclusion  is  that  it  had  a  largely 
positive  and  liberating  effect,  giving  him  the  confidence  to  tackle  less 
conventional  themes  and  more  ‘difficult’  writing  techniques.  In  ‘Trollope, 
Publishers  and  the  Truth’  ( PSt  239-49),  on  the  other  hand,  John  Sutherland 
explains  the  curious  inaccuracies  in  Trollope’s  Autobiography  about  his  dealings 
with  his  publishers  as  the  unconscious  effect  of  his  reluctance  to  face  his  decline 
as  an  author. 

R.  C.  Terry’s  Trollope:  Interviews  and  Recollections  is  an  invaluable  source 
of  first-hand  information  about  the  author  in  the  various  phases  of  his  long 
life -school.  Post  Office,  travels,  sport,  and  London  clubs.  A  biographical 
introduction  provides  a  framework  for  some  forty-five  extracts  of  comment 
from  Trollope’s  contemporaries,  each  with  an  introductory  ‘placing’  and 
explanatory  notes  by  the  editor.  In  some  ways  more  valuable  than  a  biography, 
this  volume  presents  ‘cumulative  and  dissonant  views  in  a  variety  of  voices’. 

Julian  Thompson’s  WC  edition  of  Cousin  Henry  provides  a  note  on  its 
publishing  history,  an  annotated  bibliography  and  lengthy  chronology,  and  his 
introduction  makes  a  spirited  defence  of  this  little-known  short  novel  as  an 
investigation  of  psychological  complexity  to  which  the  convoluted  plot  is 
decidedly  subordinate.  In  contrast  Sheila  Michell’s  biographical  note  to  Kept 
in  the  Dark  is  very  standard  stuff  which  doesn’t  even  mention  the  title  work. 

Both  MMG  and  PM  have  a  volume  on  Barchester  Towers.  As  an  introductory 
guide  clearly  aimed  at  A-level  candidates,  Ken  Newton’s  Macmillan  guide  offers 
brief,  schematized  information  including  a  chapter-by-chapter  summary  plus 
commentary,  and  brief  sections  on  themes,  techniques,  and  critical  reception. 
In  its  own  terms  it  is  a  pleasing  book,  which  goes  beyond  the  minimal,  for 
instance  in  its  discussion  of  Realism.  Graham  Handley  s  Penguin  Masterstudy 
is  more  discursive  and  seems  aimed  at  undergraduates  as  well.  Although  there 
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is  a  good  deal  more  information  in  this  book  and  it  leaves  more  work  for  the 
student  to  do,  in  other  ways  it  is  less  perceptive  and  stimulating,  leaning  rather 
heavily  on  evaluative  epithets  like  ’excellent’,  ‘artistic’,  and  ‘inimitable’. 

Two  articles  on  ‘Trollope’s  Satire’  -  Thomas  A.  Langford  on  The  Warden 
C SNNTS  435-47)  and  Stephen  Wall  on  The  Way  We  Live  Now  ( EIC  43-61)  - 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Trollope’s  fascination  with  details  of  behaviour 
overruled  any  satiric  intention  he  might  have  had.  Patricia  A.  Vernon  (LTV 
71.16-20)  applies  a  reader-response  theory  and  Cora  Agatucci  (DA/48. 1457A) 
Bakhtinian  concepts  of  dialogism  and  heteroglossia  in  investigations  of 
Trollope’s  narrative  voice.  Elizabeth  Epperly  {ESC  281  -303)  provides  a  detailed 
account  of  ‘Trollope  Reading  Old  Drama’ -some  240  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  plays  read  and  annotated  by  Trollope  between  1866  and  1882.  Though 
Henry  James  used  Trollope  as  a  symbol  for  everything  he  wished  to  reject  in 
Victorian  literature,  Henry  N.  Rogers  III  in  ‘Trollope  and  James’  (SEL  647-62) 
uses  a  Trollope  story  called  ‘The  Panjandrum’,  dealing  with  a  self-consciously 
literary  situation,  to  develop  the  appealing  argument  that  their  writing  methods 
were  actually  very  similar. 

Students  of  George  Eliot  should  note  that  George  Levine’s  extensive  review 
of  ‘George  Eliot  Studies:  1980-4’  appears  in  DSA  (377-420)  in  accordance  with 
their  new  policy  of  wider  scope.  The  October  issue  of  CVE  (26)  is  also  devoted 
to  ‘George  Eliot’;  the  editor  points  out  that  ‘as  befits  a  lady  novelist,  five 
contributions  out  of  nine  are  by  lady  critics!’  After  fifteen  years,  Marghanita 
Laski’s  lavishly  illustrated  life  of  George  Eliot  has  been  reissued  in  paperback. 
It  is  a  treasure-house  for  the  pictures  alone,  but  Laski’s  brisk  and  slightly  acerbic 
text  wears  well. 

Feminists  have  been  the  most  active  critics  of  George  Eliot  this  year.  Jennifer 
Uglow’s  book  on  George  Eliot  in  the  Virago  Pioneers  series  is  a  rare 
achievement  -  an  enjoyable,  moving  book  which  also  tackles  important 
questions  without  evasion,  and  never  generalizes  at  the  expense  of  complexity. 
The  territory,  as  she  admits,  ‘has  been  well  mapped  by  critics  and  biographers’ 
even  from  a  feminist  point  of  view,  but  Uglow’s  vivid  style  and  individual  choice 
of  quotation  justify  her  claim  that  for  every  reader  ‘the  shores  are  new  and 
the  sand  untrodden’.  Although  Uglow  dissociates  herself  from  any  particular 
literary  theory,  the  specialist  reader  will  often  sense  a  theoretical  underpinning 
to  her  non-specialized  statements.  Her  chapter  on  ‘The  Woman  Question  in 
the  1850s’,  which  acts  as  a  bridge  between  the  earlier  biographical  chapters 
and  the  later,  predominantly  literary,  chapters,  is  particularly  luminous  in 
comparison  with  Gillian  Beer’s  more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  same  material 
(YW  67.409),  where  the  sheer  density  of  information  prevents  the  issues  and 
personalities  fiom  taking  shape  as  they  do  in  Uglow’s  more  glancing  approach. 
Focusing  her  study,  like  Deirdre  David,  on  the  contradictions  inherent  in  George 
Eliot’s  situation  as  an  intellectual  who  clung  to  traditional  ideals  of  womanhood, 
Uglow  concludes  that  the  tendency  of  her  writing  was  not  to  restrict  women 
to  the  domestic  sphere  but  to  ‘feminize’  the  public  sphere  with  maternal 
sympathy  and  responsibility.  The  argument  is  similar  to  Patsy  Stoneman’s  in 
Elizabeth  Gaskeli,  the  biographical  sections  of  the  two  books  also  reveal  an 
unexpected  overlap  of  friends  and  influences,  suggesting  that  the  traditional 
‘blue-stocking’  image  of  George  Eliot  may  be  as  distorting  as  the  traditional 
‘motherly’  picture  of  Gaskeli. 

In  ‘An  Inconvenient  Indefiniteness:  George  Eliot,  Middlemarch,  and 
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Feminism’  ( UTQ  392-415)  Jeanie  G.  Thomas  edges  a  space  in  the  crowded 
feminist  debate  on  Middlemarch  to  put  an  argument  rather  similar  to  Uglow 
and  Stoneman’s,  based  on  Nancy  Chodorow  and  Carol  Gilligan,  which  enables 
her  to  present  George  Eliot  as  both  feminist  and  ‘conservative’,  in  the  sense 
that  she  is  committed  to  ‘preserving  and  extending  the  web  of  connections 
between  human  beings,  men  and  women,  while  evolving  more  spacious  roles 
for  both  sexes’.  I  have  not  seen  Jeanie  Thomas’s  book  Reading  ‘ Middlemarch 
Reclaiming  the  Middle  Distance  (UMIRes).  Christine  Sutphin’s  essay,  ‘Feminine 
Passivity  and  Rebellion  in  Four  Novels  by  George  Eliot’  ( TSLL  342-63)  begins 
with  a  survey  of  feminist  readings  of  George  Eliot  which  seems  to  leave  very 
little  room  for  so  basic  a  theme,  but  she  succeeds  in  arguing  a  case  against  any 
clear-cut  dichotomy  between  assertion  and  submission;  Maggie,  for  instance, 
asserts  herself  to  avoid  submission  to  Stephen,  yet  this  assertion  has  been  read 
as  ‘submission’  to  a  traditional  morality  of  female  suffering.  Sutphin  is  tenacious 
and  probably  right,  but  she  doesn’t  make  her  points  very  sharply.  A  much  more 
elegant  argument  can  be  found  in  Penny  Boumelha’s  ‘George  Eliot  and  the 
End  of  Realism’  (in  Roe),  which  brings  together  current  distrust  of  ‘classic 
realism’  as  defined  by  Catherine  Belsey,  and  the  question  of  ‘Why  Feminists 
Are  Angry  with  George  Eliot’.  The  two  are  connected,  Boumelha  argues,  since 
feminist  anger  is  generally  based  on  a  naive  conception  of  correspondence 
between  text  and  ‘reality’,  or  text  and  authorial  intention.  By  demonstrating, 
particularly  in  respect  of  her  endings,  how  George  Eliot’s  representation  of 
women  strained  or  collided  with  the  conventions  of  Realism,  Boumelha  shows 
how  her  work  can  be  read  ‘for  feminism’  as  well  as  ‘by  feminism’.  Although 
the  essay  is  largely  a  digest  of  arguments  made  by  previous  feminist  critics, 
the  points  are  made  so  clearly  and  coherently  that  it  has  the  force  of  originality. 

There  is  quite  an  epidemic  of  articles  on  beginnings  and  endings;  the  only 
new  essay  in  Barbara  Hardy’s  Collected  Essays  is  on  ‘The  Ending  of 
Middlemarch ’  (102-8),  and  she  also  writes  in  the  special  George  Eliot  issue 
of  CVE  (26.7-19)  on  ‘The  Relationship  of  Beginning  and  End  in  George  Eliot’s 
Fiction’.  This  essay  marches  rather  relentlessly  through  every  work  in  turn, 
noting  mottoes,  allusions,  and  echoes  back  and  forth  across  the  narratives;  but 
the  juxtaposition  does  pay  off  in  the  end,  as  Hardy  is  able  to  demonstrate  that 
the  notoriously  ‘open’  ending  of  Daniel  Deronda  is  open  only  at  the  level  of 
plot,  since  ‘there  is  absolutely  no  moral  uncertainty,  not  the  interrogations  found 
at  the  end  of  Middlemarch,  where  the  reader  is  invited  to  ask,  and  not  find 
answers’.  Moreover,  this  moral  closure  depends  as  much  on  the  novel’s 
beginnings,  whose  questions  are  finally  answered,  as  on  its  end,  so  that  the 
‘action  is  formally  gripped  by  the  interaction  of  end  and  beginning’.  Jean-Claude 
Amalric’s  ‘The  Opening  of  Daniel  Deronda' ,  in  the  same  issue  of  CVE  (111-19), 
is  correct  but  unilluminating. 

The  most  impressive  essay  in  the  CVE  special  issue  is  Gillian  Beer’s 
‘Circulatory  Systems:  Money  and  Gossip  in  Middlemarch'  (47-62).  With 
characteristic  density  of  historical  reference,  Beer  establishes  a  complex  series 
of  discursive  slippage  points  between  the  circulatory  systems  of  (paper)  money 
and  gossip,  focused  on  words  like  ‘telling’,  ‘account’,  and,  most  fruitfully, 
‘credit’.  Since  paper  money  was  a  newish  system,  associated  with  circulatory 
inventions  such  as  railways,  electricity,  and  water-turbines,  she  argues  that  gossip 
is  aptly  described  in  the  novel  as  the  ‘  “blows,  clashings,  motions,  by  which 
things  severally  go  on”  This  harsh  circulation  is  contrasted  with  moments 
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of  free  expenditure,  where  Mrs  Bulstrode  ‘gives  credit’  to  her  husband,  and 
Dorothea  to  Lydgate,  culminating  in  the  final  river  image.  Like  all  Beer’s  work, 
this  essay  contains  more  material  and  relational  insights  than  it  can  quite  subdue 
into  an  orderly  argument,  but  then  it  was  George  Eliot  who  saw  the  universe 
as  ‘a  tempting  range  of  relevancies’. 

Selma  B.  Brody  has  two  informative  and  persuasive  articles  on  George  Eliot’s 
knowledge  of  physics.  ‘Physics  in  Middlemarch’  ( MP  85.42-53)  goes  well 
beyond  the  identification  of  references  to  examine  the  relationship  between 
imaginative  and  scientific  hypothesis,  while  in  ‘Light  on  Some  George  Eliot 
Metaphors’  (VN 72.42-4)  Brody  traces  George  Eliot’s  uses  of  optical  images 
(drawn  from  her  readings  of  physics  as  early  as  1840),  which  exploit  the 
interaction  of  light  and  matter  as  a  metaphor  for  human  perception  in  general. 
James  Hill  ( Expl  45 :ii.26— 7)  has  a  note  on  the  rival  clinicians  known  to  Lydgate 
in  Paris,  and  Otice  C.  Sircy  a  long  and  detailed  essay  (SP  219-44)  on  a  minor 
pattern  of  sixteenth-century  sonnets  in  Middlemarch. 

The  whimsical-seeming  title  to  Peter  Fenves’s  essay,  ‘Exiling  the  Encyclopedia’ 
( NCL  41.419-40)  introduces  a  rather  complicated  argument  about  narrative 
strategies  in  ‘Janet’s  Repentance’  which  have  the  effect  of  establishing  the 
individual,  rather  than  society  (conceived  as  ‘history  incarnate’  as  in  an 
encyclopaedia)  as  the  source  of  meaning.  Given  that  the  subject  is  necessarily 
complex,  the  treatment  seems  gratuitously  obscure,  which  is  a  pity,  because 
its  subject  is  important. 

The  punning  title  of  Lori  Lefkovitz’s  ‘Delicate  Beauty  Goes  Out:  Adam 
Bede's  Transgressive  Heroines’  (KR  iii. 84-96)  also  needs  explanation.  Arguing 
that  George  Eliot  describes  her  heroines  with  reference  to  recognized  codes  of 
feminine  delicacy,  Lefkovitz  shows  that  ‘in  Adam  Bede  Eliot  succeeds  in 
transposing  the  value  of  delicate  health  and  that  of  healthy  delicacy,  but  in 
doing  so  she  must  bring  in  the  heroine  who  went  out’-i.e.  Dinah,  whose 
delicate  spirituality  is  not  incompatible  with  social  involvement  and  healthy 
sexuality. 

Although  George  Eliot  probably  hadn’t  seen  Self-Help  before  she  wrote  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss,  David  Malcolm,  in  'The  Mill  on  the  Floss  and  Contemporary 
Social  Values’  ( CVE  26.37-45),  demonstrates  by  reference  to  other  works  by 
Smiles  that  Tom  Tulliver  was  probably  intended  as  a  direct  representation  of 
the  ‘Smilesian  hero’  characterized  by  ‘abstinence,  self-reliance  [and]  tenacity’. 
Insofar  as  his  success  ethic  is  criticized,  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  can  be  read  as 
‘an  .  .  .  assault  on  important  aspects  of  the  enabling  ideology  of  mid-century 
capitalism’.  In  contrast,  Eva  Fuchs  in  ‘The  Pattern’s  All  Missed’  ( SNNTS 
422-34)  proposes  Bob  Jakin  as  a  ‘nurturing  father’,  prototype  of  Silas  Marner, 
whose  aid  and  comfort  come  too  late  to  save  Maggie  from  the  effects  of  maternal 
deprivation,  which  has  left  her  obsessed  with  her  need  for  connection. 

Five  critics  look  at  Daniel  Deronda  in  very  different  ways.  In  ‘  “He  Would 
Come  Back’’  ’  Judith  Wilt  ( NCL  42.313-38)  finds  in  Gwendolen’s  description 
of  Grandcourt’s  drowning  a  clue  to  her  unconscious  motivation  in  the  blending 
of  Grandcourt  with  her  hated  stepfather,  and  develops  from  this  a  subtle 
psychological  analysis  of  repeated  situations  in  the  novel  where  unscrupulous 
males  as  pursuing  fathers  ‘  “arrest  passage’’  in  their  daughters/lovers’.  In  ‘The 
Importance  of  Being  Gwendolen’  (SNNTS  3 1  -45)  Sara  M.  Putzell  makes  the 
original  observation  that  Gwendolen  Harleth’s  first  name  has  an  Arthurian 
source  in  the  proud  Queen  Guendolene,  who  defeated  her  husband  in  battle 
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and  killed  his  mistress.  Comparing  Daniel  Deronda  with  each  of  George  Eliot’s 
possible  sources,  including  Scott  and  several  1860s  versions,  Putzell  concludes 
that  Eliot’s  heroine  differs  from  them  all  in  the  complexity  of  her  response 
to  a  similar  situation.  Mary  Ann  Kelly  {JEGP  515-30)  makes  an  extended  case 
for  the  similarities  of  George  Eliot’s  thinking  in  Daniel  Deronda  to  Carlyle’s. 
Her  argument  is  plausible,  but,  to  the  extent  that  it  depends  on  resemblance, 
not  conclusive.  Carol  de  Saint  Victor  writes  on  ‘Acting  and  Action:  Sexual 
Distinctions  in  Daniel  Deronda ’  ( CVE  26.77-88),  concluding  that  ‘if  the 
aesthetic  beauty  of  acting  is  the  privilege  of  its  women,  the  moral  beauty  of 
action  may  necessarily  be  the  privilege  of  its  men’.  Finally,  Xavier  Pons  writes 
a  silly  article  trying  to  prove  that  Daniel  Deronda  is  ‘  “A  Silly  Novel  by  a  Lady 
Novelist”  ’  (CVE  26.101-9). 

‘Reading  George  Eliot  Reading  Lewes’s  Obituaries’  does  not  seem  a  very 
promising  place  to  begin  an  examination  of  George  Eliot’s  epistemology,  but 
K.  K.  Collins  makes  a  surprisingly  substantial  argument  in  MP  (85.153-69) 
by  juxtaposing  the  obituaries  with  scattered  comments  in  the  novels  to  examine 
her  criteria  for  reaching  a  ‘correct  understanding’  of  another  person,  namely 
sincerity,  sympathy,  and  self-reflection.  His  conclusion  is  that  ‘George  Eliot’s 
novels  emphasize  not  self-reflection  as  theme  (as  do,  say,  Virginia  Woolf’s) 
but  self-reflection  as  hermeneutic.  They  were  written  to  create  not  so  much 
a  certain  kind  of  character  as  a  certain  kind  of  reader’,  and  her  objection  to 
Lewes’s  critics  is  that  they  are  not  readers  of  this  kind. 

Although  Richard  H.  Taylor  begins  his  ‘Survey  of  Recent  Hardy  Studies’ 
(THA  157-81)  by  lamenting  the  departure  of  ‘enthusiastic’  criticism  from  what 
Lord  David  Cecil  called  ‘the  barren  uplands  of  pedantry’,  much  of  the  work 
reviewed  below  is  quite  conventional  and  much  of  it  biographical  in  focus. 

Volume  VI  of  the  Purdy  and  Millgate  Letters  covers  Hardy’s  life  between 
the  ages  of  eighty  and  eighty-five,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  falling  off  in  vigour. 
The  volume  includes  some  seven  hundred  letters,  mostly  previously  unpublished, 
to  younger  friends  and  writers,  his  publishers,  and  so  on;  each  letter  is  followed 
by  textual  and  explanatory  notes  and  the  volume  includes  an  index  of  recipients 
and  a  chronology  of  Hardy’s  whole  life.  The  first  four  volumes  inspired  Sven 
Backman’s  account  of  the  relationship  between  ‘William  Archer  and  Thomas 
Hardy’  (THJ  iii. 46-56),  mostly  concerned  with  the  decline  of  the  theatre. 

A  fourteen-page  index  suggests  the  variety  of  topics  covered  in  Harold  Orel’s 
somewhat  miscellaneous  The  Unknown  Thomas  Hardy.  It  includes  chapters 
on  Hardy’s  architectural  knowledge,  his  interest  in  the  theatre,  his  literary 
friendships,  The  Dynasts,  his  surprisingly  direct  knowledge  (as  magistrate  and 
jurist)  of  the  law,  and  his  unusually  accurate  knowledge  of  the  new  science 
of  archaeology.  Although  all  this  information  is  available  in  (scattered)  published 
sources,  Oriel  is  right  to  argue  that  gathering  it  together  creates  genuinely  new 
knowledge;  his  handling  is  judicious.  Hardy  would  have  been  fascinated  by 
Vera  Jesty’s  note  on  ‘Max  Gate  and  a  Neolithic  Causewayed  Enclosure’  (THJ 
iii.  29- 30). 

Rosemarie  Morgan,  in  ‘Inscriptions  of  the  Self:  Thomas  Hardy  and 
Autobiography’  (THA  137-56)  has  written  a  subtle  and  fascinating  account 
of  Hardy’s  autobiography,  arguing  that  this  public,  self-effacing  narrative 
nevertheless  includes  ‘pointers  to  the  private,  passional  self’  in  the  shape  of 
named  (but  not  quoted)  poems  and  Emma’s  ‘Recollections’,  with  which  Hardy’s 
footnotes  (including  references  to  poems)  constitute  a  lover’s  dialogue. 
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As  its  title  suggests,  John  Peck’s  How  to  Study  a  Thomas  Hardy  Novel  is 
a  very  basic  book.  It  assumes  an  inexperienced,  even  bewildered,  A-level  student 
and  such  a  reader  will  find  the  book  kindly  in  tone  and  helpful  in  its  methodical 
suggestions  for  reading,  and  writing,  essays.  A  bright  A-level  student,  however, 
may  think  the  tone  condescending,  and  if  the  normative  ‘individual  in  society’ 
framework  makes  the  topic  more  manageable,  it  is  alarming  to  find,  unqualified, 
a  parting  injunction  to  remember  ‘that  the  views  of  published  critics  are  no 
more  valid  than  your  own’. 

R.  P.  Draper’s  Casebook  on  Thomas  Hardy:  Three  Pastoral  Novels  covers 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd,  and  The 
Woodlanders,  and  contains  the  familiar  three  sections  on  authorial  comment, 
early  reviews,  and  modern  studies.  The  ‘pastoral’  label  (used  by  Hardy)  seems 
to  govern  all  the  contributions,  so  that  individual  emphases  on  realism, 
Darwinism,  tragedy,  and  so  on  appear  merely  as  variations  on  a  theme.  Draper’s 
introduction,  while  calling  attention  to  the  pastoral  as  an  ‘approach’,  never 
suggests  that  it  might  not  encompass  everything  to  be  said  about  the  novels; 
the  effect  is  curiously  cosy,  despite  his  closing  words  about  ‘elegiac  sadness’. 

J.  B.  Bullen’s  THJ  essay  on  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  (ii. 38-61)  is  an 
extract  from  his  book  The  Expressive  Eye  ( YW 67.414-15),  in  which  he  reads 
the  novels  in  the  context  of  nineteenth-century  theories  of  perception  as  Tom 
Paulin  has  done  for  the  poetry.  With  a  rich  background  of  reference  to  theorists 
from  Berkeley  to  Comte  and  Pater,  Bullen  argues  that  Hardy’s  ‘techniques  of 
visualization’  go  beyond  the  conventions  of  mid-nineteenth-century  realism  and 
display  ‘the  attention  and  concentration  of  a  poet’.  His  conclusion,  however, 
that  ‘one  of  the  central  propositions’  of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  is  that 
‘  “we  colour  and  mould  according  to  the  wants  within  us  whatever  our  eyes 
bring  in”  ’  is  one  that  is  even  more  true  of  that  least  ‘poetic’  of  novelists,  George 
Eliot -see,  for  instance,  Selma  Brody’s  articles,  above.  ‘Storge,  mania  and 
ludus’  are  the  ‘Styles  of  Love  in  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd ’  discussed  by 
Lionel  Adey  ( THA  47-62).  His  analysis  is  neat  enough,  but  largely  repeats 
familiar  conclusions  in  different  terms.  Viera  Carroll  comments  on  ‘The  Name 
“Levi”  ’  and  Fran  E.  Chalfont  makes  a  strong  defence  of  Schlesinger’s  film 
of  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd  in  THA  (63-74). 

Three  essays  in  THA  commemorate  the  centenary  of  The  Woodlanders.  Dale 
Kramer  (22-37),  referring  to  his  1981  Clarendon  edition  in  ‘Editing  Hardy’s 
Novels’,  defends  OUP’s  decision  to  allow  each  editor  an  independent  choice 
of  copy-text  rather  than  imposing  a  common  policy.  John  Bayley’s  ‘A  Social 
Comedy?’  (3-21),  while  accepting  Penny  Boumelha’s  analysis  of  The 
Woodlanders  as  based  on  ‘widely  disparate’  genres,  nevertheless  sees  ‘social 
comedy’  as  ‘the  ultimate  ground  of  the  novel’  so  that  ‘sex  and  class  .  .  .  obsession 
and  possession,  can  be  seen  in  the  end  as  a  comedy  that  is  grim,  certainly,  but 
not  so  grim  as  all  that’.  On  the  other  hand  Lesley  Higgins’s  brief  but  pithy 
essay  on  ‘Shelleyan  Echoes  in  The  Woodlanders ’  (38-46)  reveals  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  ‘pastoral’  label  and  argues  that  ‘the  post-Romantic 
writer  deliberately  uses  Shelley  to  define  “the  ache  of  modernism”  ’.  As  if  to 
reconcile  these  views,  David  Ball’s  ‘Tragic  Contradiction  in  Hardy’s  The 
Woodlanders’  {ArielE  i.  17-25)  invokes  Raymond  Williams’s  Modern  Tragedy 
to  make  the  point  that  tragedy,  as  well  as  the  death  of  the  hero,  usually  includes 
‘some  religious,  social,  historical  affirmation’.  ‘The  affirmation  here’,  Ball 
argues,  ‘is  of  a  way  of  life  which  the  entire  novel,  from  its  title,  has  been 
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committed  to  describing’.  William  B.  Thesing’s  untheorized  use  of  interesting 
material  in  ‘  “The  Question  of  Matrimonial  Divergence”:  Distorting  Mirrors 
and  Windows  in  Hardy’s  The  Woodlanders’  { THY  44-52)  produces  only  a 
moralized  argument  that  people  who  rely  on  man-made  instruments  of 
perception  cause  themselves  even  more  problems  than  are  inflicted  on  them 
by  nature.  Louis  K.  Greiff’s  ‘Symbolic  Action  in  Hardy’s  The  Woodlanders ’ 
{THY  52-62)  provides  a  more  interesting  reading  of  the  crucial  ‘window  scene’ 
between  Giles  and  Grace  as  one  in  which  ‘symbolic  sexuality  goes  disguised 
as  chastity  rigorously  maintained’  and  ‘the  scene’s  most  crucial  truth,  revealed 
in  Grace’s  taunt  to  her  husband,  announces  itself  as  a  lie’.  Greiff’s  intelligent 
application  of  Burkian  theory  will  doubtless  be  welcome  as  such  to  those  familiar 
with  Kenneth  Burke’s  The  Philosophy  of  Literary  Form,  and  indeed  provides 
a  pleasing  sense  of  analytical  clarity;  nevertheless,  as  with  much  narratology, 
it  can  also  be  seen  as  an  elaborate  way  of  stating  the  obvious:  Hardy  ‘forces 
us  to  accept  marriage  as  tragic  yet  inevitable’. 

Hardy’s  manuscript  of  The  Return  of  the  Native  is  reproduced  in  Simon 
Gatrell’s  facsimile  edition,  forming  the  second  title  in  Garland’s  Thomas  Hardy 
Archive.  The  volume  also  contains  Hardy’s  map  of  the  setting  and  his  study 
copy  of  the  1912  edition.  Otherwise  77/Thas  two  undistinguished  essays  on 
this  novel:  Lois  Gadek’s  competent  but  unoriginal  demonstration  that  Hardy’s 
peculiar  tone  depends  on  ‘a  complex  narrative  perspective  with  ...  two  views 
of  man  as  either  heroic  or  insignificant’  (25-35);  and  Ray  Martin’s  note  on 
two  allusions  to  Lady  Macbeth  (64). 

The  1984  Penguin  edition  of  The  Trumpet-Major  has  been  reprinted  with 
new  notes,  introduction,  and  extensive  editorial  material  by  Roger  Ebbatson. 
The  introduction,  as  well  as  information  on  publication  and  historical  sources, 
includes  a  sophisticated  critical  essay  discussing  the  relation  of  fiction  to  history 
in  terms  of  Foucault,  and  the  construction  of  desire  in  terms  of  Lacan’s  ‘scopic 
drive’.  In  contrast  George  Wing’s  essay  on  Two  on  a  Tower  {THY  35-44)  is 
a  careful  exegesis  with  no  apparent  thesis. 

Dale  Kramer’s  WC  edition  of  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  is  clearly  the  work 
of  a  Clarendon  editor.  Its  introduction  focuses  conventionally  on 
characterization,  setting,  and  tragic  form,  but  it  includes  a  fourteen-page  ‘Note 
on  the  Text’  (surely  too  complex  for  a  general  reader?)  and  a  stunning  sixty- 
seven  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  including  extended  explanations  of  allusions 
and  commentary  on  textual  variants  significant  of  authorial  intention.  Ray 
Evans’s  MMG  to  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  follows  the  familiar  pattern,  the 
bulk  of  which  is  taken  up  by  summary  and  commentary;  the  ‘technical  features’ 
dealt  with  are  very  conventional  -  characterization,  style,  the  ‘rural  chorus’. 
An  unadventurous  book. 

Garland’s  Thomas  Hardy  Archive  begins  with  a  facsimile  of  the  manuscript 
of  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles  edited  with  an  introduction  by  Simon  Gatrell.  This 
beautifully  produced  work  will  be  invaluable  to  anyone  working  on  the  text; 
Gatrell’s  introduction  is  brief  but  informative  about  the  complexities  of  the 
material  reproduced,  which  includes  all  the  relevant  autograph  documents 
(except  ‘Saturday  Night  in  Arcady’),  and  proofs  and  editions  bearing  Hardy’s 
revisions.  There  is  a  facsimile  of  the  recently  discovered  page  9  of  ‘Saturday 
Night  in  Arcady’  -  a  thirteen-page  episode  not  included  in  the  serialized 
version  of  Tess -in  THA  (182-4),  with  a  note  on  its  history  by  Keith  Wilson. 
The  only  literary  article  on  Tess  is  a  totally  unconvincing  rehearsal  of  ‘parallels’ 
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between  Tess,  the  Hardy-Tryphena  affair,  As  You  Like  It,  and  Oedipus  Rex, 
under  the  title  ‘Literary  and  Biographical  Allusion  in  Tess  of  the  d’Urbervilles’ , 
by  Jack  Stevens  ( THY  20-5). 

Vincent  Newey’s  brief  but  substantial  essay,  ‘The  Disinherited  Pilgrim:  Jude 
the  Obscure  and  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress’  (DUJ 49.59-62),  reveals  an  astonishing 
number  of  echoes  and  parallels,  both  verbal  and  structural,  but  argues  that 
the  relationship  between  the  texts  is  one  of  opposition,  in  which  ‘Christian  is 
of  the  chosen,  the  destined  insider,  Jude  is  of  the  abandoned,  the  destined 
outsider’.  Jude’s  familiar  effects  of  irony  and  pathos  derive,  moreover,  from 
the  fact  that  Jude  is  ’not  so  much  ignorant  of  belief  as  disinherited  of  the  belief 
he  knows’.  Newey’s  reading  is  nicely  supported  by  Julian  N.  Wasserman’s  ‘Note 
on  the  Church  of  St  Thomas  in  Jude  the  Obscure’  { THY  9-12).  Working  from 
the  fact  that  the  church  in  which  Sue  marries  Phillotson  is,  unusually  for  Hardy, 
given  its  real  name,  Wasserman  suggests  that  Hardy  intended  more  than  a  veiled 
reference  to  a  recently  discovered  fresco  called  the  ‘Doom  Portrait’,  whose 
representation  of  damned  souls  excluded  from  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  is  only 
too  pertinent  to  Jude,  who  would  have  passed  under  it  in  his  ‘mock  marriage’ 
with  Sue.  This  nugget  of  genuine  insight  shows  up  Julie  Henigan’s  discussion 
of  Christminster  as  ‘Hardy’s  Emblem  of  Futility’  ( THY  12-14)  as  very  well- 
worn  stuff.  Although  we  know  that  Hardy  copied  descriptions  of  Oxford 
colleges,  which  were  probably  reworked  in  Jude,  from  John  Morley’s  lecture 
‘On  the  Study  of  Literature’,  Anthony  Kearney  ( N&Q  499-500)  points  out  that 
this  lecture,  delivered  to  university  extension  students  in  London,  framed  the 
descriptions  in  a  negative  way  which  makes  it  even  more  pertinent  to  Jude- 
‘We  cannot  take  you  .  .  .  etc.’ 

Arnold  E.  Davidson’s  ‘On  Reading  The  Well-Beloved  as  a  Parable  of  Art’ 
{THY  14-17)  challenges  most  previous  readings  of  the  novel  as  a  ‘mythos  of 
...  the  artist  as  romantic  outsider  ...  in  the  resolute  pursuit  of  eternal  .  .  . 
truths’  and  points  to  various  derisive  aspects  of  the  narrative  which  suggest 
that  ‘this  mythos  might  be  ironically  employed’.  It  would  be  nice  to  accept 
his  reading,  which  is  supported  by  the  serial  ending,  but  much  of  the  internal 
evidence  is,  as  Davidson  says  of  the  opposite  camp,  ‘equivocal  at  best’.  Ralph 
W.  V.  Elliott  makes  various  biographical  connections  between  Pierston  and 
his  author  (77// 20-33),  while  Bernard  O’Donoghue  ( N&Q  500-1)  points  out 
that  Epipsychidion  acts  as  a  link  between  'The  Well-Beloved  and  the  Vita 
Nuova’.  George  Wing  tries  to  persuade  more  people  to  read  A  Group  of  Noble 
Dames  {THA  75-101)  by  showing  that  they  partly  do,  and  partly  don’t  conform 
to  a  set  of  Fourier-inspired  diagrams  of  human  nature  which  Hardy  drew  in 
1863.  There  must  be  easier  ways  .  .  . 

Among  general  studies  of  Hardy,  Samuel  Hynes’s  ‘Hardy’s  Historians’  {THA 
102-18)  comments  sensibly  on  the  many  different  kinds  of  historical  viewpoint 
in  the  novels,  while  Norman  Page  surveys  ‘Hardy  and  “the  World  of  Little 
Things”  ’  {THA  119-36).  David  Baron’s  article  on  ‘Landscape  Convention’ 
{THY  13.35-51)  suggests  that  Hardy’s  unromantic  treatment  of  landscape  may 
have  been  influenced  by  an  innovative  local  photolithographer  called  John 
Pouncey. 

Hardy’s  Influence  on  the  Modern  Novel,  by  Peter  Casagrande,  studies  the 
relationship  between  Hardy  and  George  Moore,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  John  Cowper 
Powys,  Marcel  Proust,  Alain-Fournier,  John  Fowles,  Theodore  Dreiser,  and 
some  incidental  others.  Unlike  Meckier  in  his  study  of  Dickens  (see  above), 
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Casagrande  is  careful  to  provide  ‘documentary  evidence  for  Hardy’s  influence’ 
in  the  form  of  letters  and  essays;  the  critical  examination  of  influenced  novels, 
though  it  does  to  some  extent  take  the  form  of  plot  similarities  (‘Ursula  is  a 
Tess  freed  to  develop  in  love’),  gathers  authority  from  this  documentation. 
Casagrande  reveals  a  surprising  consensus  in  these  writers’  response  to  Hardy; 
most  display  interest  in,  but  rejection  of,  his  pessimism,  concern  with  his 
treatment  of  love  relationships,  a  surprisingly  high  regard  for  the  ‘lesser’  novels, 
especially  The  Well-Beloved,  a  tendency  to  re-create  his  characters,  especially 
Tess,  an  indifference  to  his  technical  ‘faults’,  and  a  surpassing  admiration  for 
his  creation  of  ‘a  new  sense  of  beauty  compatible  with  his  tragic  sense  of  human 
destiny’.  Casagrande  uses  this  consensus  to  challenge  Harold  Bloom’s 
antagonistic  theory  of  influence,  finding  the  attitude  of  later  authors  to  Hardy 
better  described  as  ‘piety’  than  ‘anxiety’. 

Peter  Casagrande  writes  in  SNNTS  (197-209)  on  George  Wotton’s  Thomas 
Hardy:  Towards  a  Materialist  Criticism  ( YW 67.415).  He  is  right  about  Wotton’s 
relentless  linguistic  abstraction,  which  makes  the  introduction  particularly  heavy 
going,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  what  seems  like  wilful  misreading.  When  Wotton 
says  that  the  novels  were  not  ‘the  creation  of  Hardy’s  consciousness’,  for 
instance,  this  does  not  mean,  as  Casagrande  affects  to  believe,  that  Hardy  was 
unconscious  of  the  process,  but  that  rather  than  creating  them  (like  God,  out 
of  his  own  mind),  he  produced  them  (like  a  worker,  from  determinate  materials). 
Wotton’s  book  has  the  virtues  of  good  Marxist  criticism  -  alertness  to 
historical  process,  refusal  of  ideological  comfort,  and,  in  this  case,  attention 
to  the  words  on  the  page.  Its  political  commitment  provides  the  answer  to 
J.  A.  Bull’s  implied  query  (see  above)  as  to  what  materialist  criticism  is  for, 
and  its  sections  on  ‘The  Construction  of  Woman’  and  ‘The  Eternal  Feminine’ 
will  engage  feminists  as  well  as  Marxists. 

In  ‘On  Heroes  and  Their  Demise’  Gary  Handwerk  makes  large  claims  for 
Beauchamp’s  Career  ( SEL  663-81),  which  he  describes  as  ‘one  of  the  most 
outstanding  examples  of  the  nineteenth-century  political  novel’.  Meredith’s 
presentation  is  so  rigorous,  he  claims,  that  we  can  ‘use  interpretation  of  this 
text  as  a  way  of  approaching  the  larger  question  of  how  politics  and  literature 
are  related,  especially  what  the  role  of  the  literary  text  might  be  in  helping  to 
shape  political  values’. 

John  Halperin’s  life  of  Gissing  is  reissued  in  paperback  just  as  J.  R. 
Hammond  points  out  some  of  its  mistakes  about  H.  G.  Wells  (GissingN ii.44-5). 
Mark  Storey  (GissingN  iv. 24-1)  reviews  Pierre  Coustillas’s  Brief  Interlude:  The 
Letters  of  George  Gissing  to  Edith  Sichel  (Tragara),  which  I  have  not  seen. 
Storey  writes:  ‘As  with  other  such  [ghostly]  figures  in  Gissing’s  sad  life,  it  has 
been  left  to  Pierre  Coustillas  to  provide  us  with  the  substance.’  Other 
contributions  in  the  same  journal  from  the  indefatigable  Coustillas  are  the  first 
complete  account  of  Virginia  Woolf’s  comments  on  Gissing  (iii.  1-30),  including 
previously  unidentified  journalism  and  essays  currently  being  prepared  for 
Andrew  McNeillie’s  edition  of  her  essays;  a  list  of  ‘Gissing’s  Novels  in 
Paperback’  (i. 28-30),  necessary  because  ‘there  is  no  bibliography  or  reference 
book  that  gives  a  reliable  account  of  his  books  in  print  at  a  given  moment’; 
and  a  review  of  John  Halperin’s  edition  of  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee  (ii. 27-30). 
I  have  not  seen  Coustillas’s  edition  of  Gissing’s  last,  unfinished  novel,  Veranilda 
(Harvester),  set  in  sixth-century  Rome,  but  Jacob  Korg  gives  an  extensive  review 
in  GissingN  (ii.  19-27). 
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GissingN  also  contains  two  essays  on  New  Grub  Street :  Regina  Paxton  Foehr 
(iv.  1  —  18)  gives  a  transactional  analysis  of  ‘Marian  and  Alfred  Yule’,  following 
Eric  Berne’s  Games  People  Play,  Lewis  D.  Moore,  in  arguments  heavily  indebted 
to  other  critics,  uses  the  novel  to  show  that  social  Darwinism  ‘does  not  lead 
to  progress’  but  to  ‘The  Triumph  of  Mediocrity’  (i.1-15).  W.  Francis  Browne’s 
somewhat  uncritical  account  of  The  Whirlpool  (ii.1-13)  eats  its  cake- 
analysing  the  disintegration  of  fin-de-siecle  marriage  -  and  magically  still  has 
it,  concluding  that  ‘love,  sharing  and  mutual  respect  combined  must  remain 
the  cornerstone  around  which  families  and  societies  are  built’.  P.  F.  Kropholler 
provides  notes  on  ‘Gissing  in  Sweden’  (iii.35-6);  ’New  Grub  Street  in  Germany’ 
(ii. 39-44);  and  ‘Foreign  Words  and  Phrases  in  Gissing’s  Works’  (ii. 13-19), 
while  Clifford  Brook  and  Anthony  Petyt  (i.  15-27,  iv.  19-24)  have  notes  about 
Wakefield  associations.  Unpublished  Gosse  letters  are  described  by  Marysa 
Demoor  (RES  492-509)  and  reprinted  by  Allan  Hunter  ( N&Q  51-3). 

Judith  Mitchell  has  two  articles  on  A  Mummer’s  Wife.  ‘George  Moore’s  Kate 
Ede’  (ESC  12.69-78)  concludes  that  A  Mummer’s  Wife  can  be  said  to  provide 
evidence  that  Moore  was  indeed  ‘the  only  English  Naturalist  in  the  French  sense’. 
‘A  New  Perspective:  Naturalism  in  George  Moore’s  A  Mummer’s  Wife ’  (VN 
71.20-7)  goes  beyond  this  to  conclude  that  Moore’s  novel  ‘is  no  mere  French 
copy;  that  Moore  modified  the  naturalistic  formula’  in  a  significant  and 
distinctively  English  way,  by  showing  a  more  psychologically  probable  response, 
on  the  part  of  the  heroine,  to  adultery. 

The  jacket  of  Hesketh  Pearson’s  Conan  Doyle  (1943),  now  reissued  in 
paperback,  claims  that  ‘there  is  no  room  for  any  more  books  about  Conan 
Doyle  until  someone  can  improve  on  Hesketh  Pearson’.  Recent  years,  however, 
have  seen  two  new  books  on  Doyle,  both  by  Christopher  Redmond,  both  of 
which  leave  me  dissatisfied.  Welcome  to  America,  Mr  Sherlock  Holmes 
exhaustively  documents  Conan  Doyle’s  1894  trip  to  America;  it  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  scholarship  which  left  me  wondering  exactly  who  would  read  it.  In 
Bed  with  Sherlock  Holmes:  Sexual  Elements  in  Conan  Doyle’s  Stories,  on  the 
other  hand,  plunges  into  complex  and  potentially  fruitful  areas  of  enquiry  with 
scarcely  a  thought  to  method  or  evaluative  criteria,  ‘these  being  subjects  on 
which’  Redmond,  like  Dr  Lydgate,  feels  himself  ‘amply  informed  ...  by  that 
traditional  wisdom  which  is  handed  down  in  the  genial  conversation  of  men’. 
Thus  sex’  =  ’women’  throughout,  and  there  is  no  consciousness  that  sexuality 
has  different  historical  manifestations.  In  contrast,  the  bibliographical  apparatus 
is  again  impressive,  with  twenty-four  pages  of  notes  and  three  appendixes 
including  a  sixteen-page  bibliography. 

Lou  Lewis  (BSJ  134-6)  struggles  to  justify  the  Holmes  stories  (known  to 
cognoscenti  as  The  Canon’)  to  ’Literature’  (known  to  cognoscenti  as  ‘The 
Canon  ).  Otherwise  BSJ  carries  its  usual  freight  of  reconstructed  experiments 
and  facetious  attempts  to  prove  that  Sherlock  Holmes  was  directly  descended 
from  Napoleon  -  all  doubtless  fascinating  to  the  cognoscenti. 

In  the  Sphere  History  (Pollard)  Owen  Knowles  now  appears  as  co-author 
of  a  chapter  on  ‘Later  Victorian  Novelists’,  contributing  a  substantial  addition 
to  Patrick  M.  Yarker’s  original  ‘Meredith,  Hardy  and  Gissing’,  covering  the 
rather  diverse  figures  of  Butler,  Stevenson,  and  Kipling,  whom  he  uses  as 
’representative  case-studies  to  point  to  some  of  the  important  typical  pressures, 
options  and  tensions  alive  in  the  restless  1880s’.  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr  Jeky'll 
and  Mr  Hyde  appears  in  a  WC  volume  with  Weir  of  Hermiston;  Emma  Letley 
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provides  bibliography,  chronology,  explanatory  notes  and  glossary  as  well  as 
an  informative  introduction  placing  the  texts  in  the  literary  and  philosophical 
context  of  their  production,  and  in  the  context  of  modern  criticism.  She  argues 
that  Jekyll  and  Hyde  participates  in  a  peculiarly  Scottish  tradition  of  the  ‘divided 
consciousness’  of  which  Hogg’s  Confessions  of  a  Justified  Sinner  is  the  most 
obvious  example.  The  Star  edition  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde  has  no  editorial  material 
but  includes  two  short  stores,  ‘Markheim’  and  ‘Olalla’.  Richard  T.  Gaughan’s 
article,  ‘Mr  Hyde  and  Mr  Seek:  Utterson’s  Antidote’  ( JNT 184-97),  is  anything 
but  child’s  play.  He  argues  that  Hyde  is  a  reflex  of  Jekyll’s  drive  for  control 
through  order  and  objectification,  and  that  the  genuine  alternative  to  Jekyll 
lies  not  in  his  binary  opposite  but  in  Utterson,  who  recognizes,  though  he  doesn’t 
articulate,  an  alternative  relational  model  of  the  human  psyche  which  can 
tolerate  fragmentation  and  inconclusiveness.  C.  Alex  Pinkston  Jr  describes  ‘The 
Stage  Premiere  of  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr  Hyde’  ( NCTR  14:i/ii.21 —43).  David  H. 
Jackson  reads  Treasure  Island  as  ‘A  Late- Victorian  Adults’  Novel’  (VN 
72.28-32)  by  placing  it  in  the  context  of  Stevenson’s  polemical  resistance  to 
naturalism  and  efforts  to  promote  a  romance  revival.  According  to  Stevenson’s 
theory  of  fiction  as  outlined  in  essays  of  the  1880s,  ‘  “fiction  is  to  the  grown 
man  what  play  is  to  the  child”  ’;  Jackson,  however,  argues  that  Stevenson’s 
ideological  strategy  was  to  seduce  his  adult  readers  with  a  ‘boys’  book  [of] 
imaginative  escape  from  late- Victorian  anxiety  at  the  same  time  that  it  celebrates 
a  reactionary  and  hierarchical  social  order’.  A  rather  similar  argument, 
introduced  with  a  flourish  of  cultural  studies  jargon,  can  be  found  in  Michael 
Skovmand’s  essay  on  ‘The  Mystique  of  the  Bachelor  Gentleman  in  Late 
Victorian  Masculine  Romance’  {E&S  45-59).  Skovmand  produces  a  good  deal 
of  evidence  to  show  that  late-Victorian  chivalrous  bachelorhood  was  part  of 
a  general  ‘gentrification’  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  ‘invention  of  tradition’,  the 
point  of  which  was  to  negotiate  the  triple  threat  of  feminism,  socialism,  and 
urbanization.  Referring  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  Dorian  Gray,  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr 
Hyde,  and  Dracula,  Skovmand  points  to  the  absence  of  normal  male- female 
relationships  and  the  investigative  and/or  confessional  mode  which  absolves 
the  author  from  responsibility  for  his  text.  Both  of  these  factors  point  to  ‘a 
beleaguered,  defensive  sense  of  masculinity  characteristic  of  the  period’. 

Ed  Cohen’s  illuminating  reading  of  Dorian  Gray,  ‘Writing  Gone  Wilde’ 
{PM LA  801-13),  places  the  text  within  a  general  discursive  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Victorian  bourgeoisie  ‘to  legitimate  certain  limits  for  the  sexual 
deployment  of  the  male  body  and,  in  Foucault’s  terms,  to  define  a  “class 
body”  ’.  In  response  to  a  situation  in  which  homosexuality  becomes 
‘  “unnameable”  ’,  Cohen  argues  that  Dorian  Gray  ‘consistently  displaces  the 
erotic  on  to  the  aesthetic’  so  that  ‘homoerotic  desire  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  metonymically 
suggested  by  a  verbally  unrepresentable  medium,  the  painting’.  Unlike  this 
summary,  the  essay  is  not  reductive;  it  does,  however,  neatly  answer  the  question 
why  Dorian  Gray  was  and  is  read  as  a  homosexual  text  without  it  actually  saying 
so;  it  also  offers  an  elegant  analysis  of  a  narrative  which,  to  a  common-sense 
reading,  can  seem  incoherent  and  bewildering.  Although  Peter  G.  Christensen  s 
argument  in  ‘Three  Concealments:  Jean  Cocteau’s  Adaptation  of  The  Picture 
of  Dorian  Gray'  {RomN  27.27-35)  is  quite  different,  he  inadvertently  supports 
Cohen  by  showing  that  when  Cocteau  keeps  the  portrait  concealed  from  the 
audience,  he  weakens  the  homosexual  element  in  the  novel  by  breaking  the 
narcissistic  gaze  which,  according  to  Cohen,  keeps  Dorian  locked  within  an 
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‘agonizing  dichotomy’.  Isobel  Murray  (DUJ 48.311-20)  notes  some  similarities 
between  Wilde  and  R.  L.  Stevenson,  whose  work  he  admired  (Baldick  also  links 
these  writers,  see  above),  and  argues  (DUJ  49.69-76)  that  a  portrait  scene  in 
Children  of  Tomorrow  by  William  Sharp  should  be  added  ‘to  the  long  list  of 
“sources”  for  Dorian  Gray’.  Lydia  Reineck  Wilburn’s  lively  but  not  very 
disciplined  essay  on  ‘The  Canterville  Ghost’  (PLL  41-55)  reads  the  story  in  the 
light  of  Richard  Poirier’s  The  Performing  Self,  as  a  sort  of  battle  to  decide  who 
will  be  audience  to  the  other’s  performance.  The  argument  has  something  in 
common  with  Audrey  Jaffe’s  essay  on  Our  Mutual  Friend  (above).  Tariq  Rahman 
has  two  articles  on  Edward  Carpenter;  in  ‘The  Alienated  Prophet’  (FMLS  193— 
209)  he  argues  that  Carpenter’s  homosexuality  was  the  source  of,  and  not  peri¬ 
pheral  to,  his  metaphysical  and  social  theories;  the  other  deals  with  ‘The  Literary 
Treatment  of  Indian  Themes  in  the  Works  of  Edward  Carpenter’  (DUJ 49.77-81). 

Amanda  Hodgson’s  book  on  The  Romances  of  William  Morris  will  probably 
become  a  standard  work  for  students  of  literature  simply  because  there  is  little 
else  which  focuses  on  Morris’s  literary  output.  Happily,  it  is  also  a  remarkably 
lively  and  succinct  work,  placing  Morris  deftly  in  the  context  of  the  Victorian 
Realism-Romance  debate,  and  making  a  better  case  than  I  would  have  thought 
possible  for  the  link  between  Romance  and  post-Marx  socialism.  Hodgson  traces 
a  development  from  Morris’s  early  romances,  which  cynically  subvert  their  own 
conventions,  to  the  late  romances  which  she  describes  as  ‘the  most  creatively 
political  act  of  which  he  was  capable’.  The  pivot  for  this  change  is  ‘Morris’s 
researches  into  Aryan  imagery  [which]  allowed  him  to  envisage  man  as 
organically  linked  with  the  past,  a  view  reinforced  by  Marxist  historical  analysis’ 
and  reproduced  in  Engels’s  Origin  of  the  Family.  While  Morris’s  daughter 
described  such  works  as  The  Well  at  the  World’s  End  as  ‘a  pathetic  withdrawal 
.  .  .  from  the  anxieties  of  the  outer  world’  and  E.  P.  Thompson  sees  Morris 
as  having  ‘gone  soft  in  the  head’,  Hodgson  shows  that  his  interest  in  Germanic 
and  Nordic  sagas  was  something  he  shared  with  Marx,  Engels,  and  other  socialist 
thinkers,  and  that  ‘romance  happy  endings  [were]  the  required  formal  expression 
of  Morris’s  political  conviction  that  the  true  Earthly  Paradise  would  eventually 
be  attained’.  Andrew  Dodds  gives  a  Levi-Straussian  analysis  of  one  of  these 
late  romances  in  ‘A  Structural  Approach  to  “The  Wood  Beyond  the  World”  ’ 
(JWMS  ii.26-8),  finding  that  it  exhibits  ‘a  binary  structure,  leading  to  the 
elimination  of  discord’.  In  contrast  to  this  rather  mechanical  reading  is  Roger 
C.  Lewis’s  sinewy  and  wide-ranging  essay  asking  if  News  from  Nowhere  is 
‘Arcadia  or  Utopia?’  (JWMS  ii.  15-25).  Lewis  points  out  that  News  from 
Nowhere  is  almost  unique  ‘in  affirming  an  earthly  paradise  without  either 
undermining  it  satirically  or  evading  the  daunting  problems  faced  by  mankind’, 
and  proposes  that,  formally,  the  work  is  neither  utopia  nor  Arcadia  but  idyll] 
as  if  in  conscious  response  to  Schiller’s  challenge  to  the  artist,  to  prepare  ‘  “an 
idyll  that  realizes  the  pastoral  innocence,  even  in  the  children  of  civilization 
.  .  .  not  to  bring  back  man  to  Arcadia,  but  to  lead  him  to  Elysium”  ’. 


3.  Prose 
(a)  General 

Ian  Small  provided  a  sophisticated  and  provocative  retrospective  analysis 
of  this  field  in  ‘Recent  Work  on  Nineteenth  Century  Prose:  Oeuvre,  Genre  or 
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Discourse?’  ( PSt  42-50).  The  essay  is  important,  intelligent,  and  knowledgeable 
about  recent  movements  in  recent  work  -  it  is  also  dense  and  difficult  to 
summarize.  Small  argues  that  traditional  discussions  of  prose  as  a  ‘genre’  or 
as  a  part  of  a  single  ‘oeuvre’  have  been  questioned  by  discussions  of  prose  texts 
as  part  of  a  larger  ‘discourse’.  The  tension  between  seeing  the  text  as  a  unique 
product  of  a  life  and  work  and  seeing  it  as  one  of  many  epiphenomena  whose 
meanings  are  determined  by  cultural  discourse  has  been,  he  suggests,  dramatized 
by  the  recent  influence  of  historiography.  He  sees  recent  work  by  scholars  such 
as  Gary  Wihl  and  Linda  Dowling  as  the  product  of  this  tension  between  totality 
and  diversity.  The  essay  is  challenging  and  will  (or  should)  inspire  debate. 

This  is  the  centennial  of  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee  and  its  celebration  produced 
a  memorable  number  of  EP(iii/iv).  G.  Robert  Stange’s  ‘1887  and  the  Making 
of  the  Victorian  Canon’  (151-68)  analyses  the  ‘Jubilee  canon’,  as  he  calls  it, 
which  Arnold  and  Tennyson  both  joined  and  generated.  Although  much  of 
his  essay  (indeed,  much  of  the  whole  number)  is  concerned  with  Tennyson’s 
reputation,  Stange  gives  an  excellent  account  of  Victorian  critical  efforts  to 
define  the  half  century  preceding  the  1880s,  and  the  formative  influence  played 
by  those  efforts  on  the  growth  of  the  academic  canon  in  the  century  following. 
Stange  convincingly  and  economically  depicts  the  formation  of  the  Victorian 
canon  as  a  product  of  political  instability,  as  the  expression  of  a  need  for 
stabilizing  acts  of  cultural  legitimation.  Leonee  Ormond’s  no  less  interesting 
‘The  Spacious  Times  of  Great  Elizabeth’,  in  the  same  number  (29-46),  reflects 
upon  the  late-Victorian  vision  of  the  Elizabethans  and  its  use  in  creating  the 
myth  of  Queen  Victoria.  Ormond  concentrates  with  learning  and  wit  on  the 
idealized  revival  of  England’s  ‘Forgotten  Worthies’  by  J.  A.  Froude  (himself 
something  of  a  forgotten  worthy,  judging  by  this  year’s  work  in  Victorian  prose), 
and  its  considerable  influence  on  historical  portraiture  in  prose,  painting,  and 
poetry.  Although  it  might  appear  to  deal  with  an  earlier  period,  Richard  L. 
Stein’s  Victoria’s  Year  'll  an  excellent  product  of  the  Jubilee  centenary.  Stein’s 
is  a  learned  account  of  an  archaeological  dig  on  a  number  of  Victorian  sites. 
His  is  probably  the  best  and  broadest  analysis  we  yet  have  of  Victorian 
‘memorializing’,  the  period’s  obsession  with  individual  and  national  memory 
and  history.  Stein,  in  effect,  expands  upon  and  complicates  Stange’s  version 
of  the  sources  of  the  myth  of  the  Victorians  and  Victoria.  Along  the  way  he 
provides  new  readings  of,  among  others,  Thomas  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Harriet 
Martineau,  and  Darwin,  the  latter  principally  as  traveller  and  anthropologist. 

The  emerging  discipline  of  anthropology,  and  particularly  the  impact  upon 
it  of  Darwin,  is  the  subject  of  George  W.  Stocking’s  Victorian  Anthropology. 
Stocking’s  book  is  really  so  comprehensive  and  erudite  as  to  comprise  several 
books  in  one.  He  has  substantial  sections  on  the  writing  of  John  Lubbock  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  very  illuminating  discussions  of  the  Victorian  notion  of 
civilization,  and  entertaining  analyses  of  Victorian  travel  writing,  spiced  as  they 
are  with  lurid  accounts  of  confrontations  between  missionaries  and  heathens. 
Stocking’s  impressive  study  must  be  seen  as  part  of  a  recent  resurgence  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  science  and  the  science  of  history,  and  the  relation  of  those 
two  disciplines  to  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  important  further 
contribution  to  this  field  must  be  George  Levine  and  Alan  Rauch’s  One  Culture: 
Essays  in  Science  and  Literature.  Three  contributions  are  particularly  relevant 
here.  Peter  Allan  Dale  writes  on  ‘George  Lewes’  Scientific  Aesthetic: 
Restructuring  the  Ideology  of  the  Symbol’.  Dale’s  presentation  of  Lewes  as 
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the  foremost  philosopher  of  science  in  the  nineteenth  century  after  Mill  is, 
perhaps,  exaggerated,  but  his  account  of  the  conflict  between  literary  positivism 
and  Romantic  symbolism  forms  an  important  and  previously  unwritten  chapter 
in  the  history  of  reading  and  interpretation.  Gillian  Beer  has  an  essay  on 
‘Problems  of  Description  in  the  Language  of  Discovery’.  Drawing  upon  her 
work  on  Darwin  and  realism,  her  account  of  the  tension  between  the  language 
available  for  description  and  the  need  for  a  language  which  is  at  once  ambiguous, 
appropriate,  and  comprehensible  to  describe  discovery  is  one  which  will  open 
further  discussion,  not  one  which  will  be  the  last  word  on  the  matter.  Third, 
and  somewhat  weaker,  is  Robert  Young’s  piece  on  ‘Darwin  and  the  Genre  of 
Biography’.  The  project  is  similar  to  those,  already  mentioned,  which  trace 
the  development  of  Victoria  into  Victorian.  Young  is  not  entirely  successful 
in  adequately  tracing  the  growth  of  Darwinism  from  Darwin,  partly  because 
he  duplicates  much  recent  work  on  Darwin  and  literary  genre,  partly  because 
he  does  not  situate  Darwin’s  biography  in  the  field  of  Victorian  biography  in 
any  new  or  interesting  way. 

That  religion  and  science  were  not  always  or  merely  opposed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  coexisted,  however  uncomfortably,  in  the  same  intellectual  and 
material  world,  is  now  accepted  by  scholars.  Bernard  Lightman’s  important 
new  history  of  Victorian  agnosticism  treats  the  question  of  unbelief  as  an 
epistemological  issue  common  to  science  and  religion.  Although  one  recognizes 
‘Victorian  unbelief’  as  a  known  field  of  study,  in  fact  this  is  the  first  major 
study  of  agnosticism  for  some  twenty  years  (since  A.  O.  J.  Cockshut’s  1966 
The  Unbelievers:  English  Agnostic  Thought,  1840-1880).  Lightman  negotiates 
this  dense  and  difficult  terrain  with  a  determined  eye  on  his  goal  and  how  he 
is  to  get  there  -  by  concentrating  on  the  central  epistemological  assertion  of 
the  agnostics  (that  God  is  unknowable)  and  its  roots  in  the  Victorian  theory 
of  knowledge.  Lightman  is  not  diverted  by  Victorian  sceptical  writers  on  religion 
whose  work  does  not  contribute  to  this  project  -  Matthew  Arnold  is 
mentioned  only  once,  Clough  twice,  George  Eliot  twice,  J.  A.  Froude  twice, 
and  so  on.  Lightman  is  ambitious  but  sure-footed  and  convincing  in  studying 
those  thinkers  and  writers  who  deployed  Kantian  epistemology  to  transcend, 
if  not  reconcile,  the  opposition  of  science  to  religion.  In  defining  agnosticism 
as  a  species  of  scepticism  built  on  Kantian  principles,  Lightman’s  ‘bona  fide’ 
(the  irony  is  deliberate)  agnostics  are  Huxley,  Spencer,  Tyndall,  Stephen,  and 
Clifford,  and  their  prose  writings  are  the  main  focus  of  his  book.  The  study, 
clearly  the  product  of  great  research  and  considerable  learning,  is  a  timely  and 
will  be  an  influential  contribution  to  the  study  of  Victorian  prose  and  the  history 
of  ideas. 

A  somewhat  old-fashioned  opposition  between  Science  and  Art  seems  to  lie 
behind  Joshua  C.  Taylor’s  collection  of  Nineteenth  Century  Theories  of  Art. 
Although  principally  of  use  to  graduate  and  undergraduate  readers,  this  is  an 
excellent  and  substantial  collection  of  English  and  European  writing  on  art  by 
critics  and  artists.  The  pieces  are  all  complete,  the  commentary  minimal,  but 
the  collection  is  divided  into  intelligent  and  controversial  sections,  the 
introductory  notes  to  which  collectively  form  a  valuable  history  not  only  of 
nineteenth-century  aesthetics,  but  also  of  the  changing  reading  habits  and 
practices  ot  artists  and  intellectuals  in  England  and  Europe.  By  contrast,  Brian 
Maidment  studies  the  literary  efforts  of  those  who  wrote  outside  the  intelligentsia 
in  ‘Prose  and  Artisan  Discourse  in  Early  Victorian  Britain’  (PSt  31-41). 
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Maidment  essentially  takes  up  from  Martha  Vicinus’s  The  Industrial  Muse  (YW 
55.387)  the  challenge  to  stress  the  literary  qualities  of  the  literary  products  of 
the  Victorian  working  class  and  to  expose  their  classification  and  evaluation 
by  Victorian  middle-class  expectations. 

Finally,  a  collection  of  essays  even  more  obviously  aimed  at  the  undergraduate 
reference  shelves.  Victorian  Prose  Writers  after  1867,  edited  by  William  B. 
Thesing,  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  mammoth  Dictionary  of  Literary  Biography. 
The  volume  is  heavily  illustrated  and  the  essays  are  both  biographical  and 
critical,  but  they  are  by  good  scholars  who,  on  the  whole,  avoid  merely  repeating 
routine  accounts  but  provide  substantial  and  perceptive  pieces  with  very  good, 
up-to-date  bibliographies  and  further  reading. 

(b)  Individual  Authors 

This  year  has  seen  relatively  scant  work  on  Victorian  prose  writers.  Liberty 
Classics,  who  have  recently  been  producing  handsome  and  low-priced  editions 
of  ‘libertarian’  writing,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  nineteenth  century 
with  two  volumes  (so  far)  of  the  Selected  Writings  of  Lord  Acton.  John 
Dalberg’s  introductions  and  commentary  are  slight  and  add  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  Acton,  but  he  does  present,  in  a  reliable  text,  a  large  body  of 
Acton’s  work,  particularly  of  essays  and  reviews  on  history  originally  published 
in  periodicals,  which  has  never  before  been  assembled  and  reprinted.  Further, 
the  editor  has  published  a  good  deal  of  personal  and  biographical  material  held 
in  the  Cambridge  University  Acton  Papers,  and  for  this  considerable  labour 
we  should  be  thankful. 

Work  on  Arnold  has  been  particularly  thin  this  year,  largely,  I  suspect, 
because  writers  and  publishers  are  holding  fire  for  the  1988  Centenary  of 
Arnold’s  death.  kTVhas  two  contributions  worth  a  mention,  though  both  are 
marred  by  the  simplification  and  abbreviation  which  that  journal’s  lack  of  space 
regularly  causes.  Clay  Daniel’s  ‘The  Religion  of  Culture’  (P/V72.9-11)  makes 
a  good  distinction  between  the  character  of  Arnold’s  and  Pater’s  writing.  Daniel 
likens  Arnold’s  ‘character’  to  the  Christian  Priest,  ministering  to  a  secular  but 
morally  earnest  congregation  and  leading  a  secular  clerisy,  and  Pater’s 
‘character’,  by  contrast,  to  the  Christian  Mystic,  other-worldly  and  consciously 
detached.  Daniel’s  contrast  is  lucid  and  witty,  though  it  is  lucid  at  the  cost  of 
complexity  and  the  exceptional.  One  feels  that  his  version  of  Arnold  and  Pater 
is  not  wholly  true  of  either  writer,  that  the  contrast  is  somewhat  too  symmetrical, 
too  good  to  be  true.  Holly  Laird’s  ‘Arnold  among  the  Contentions  of  Criticism 
(LTV  7 1.1 -4)  is  a  lively  defence  of  Arnold’s  importance  to  contemporary  critical 
debate,  an  importance  which,  as  Laird  shows,  may  easily  go  unnoticed.  This 
piece  is  also,  however,  marred  by  over-simplification  both  of  Arnold  and  of 
current  debate,  while  trying  rather  inconsistently  and  too  studiously  to  be 
controversial.  Even  Arnoldian  produced  only  one  substantial  essay  on  its 
eponymous  subject,  R.  Peter  Burnham’s  ‘Arnold  and  the  Verifying  Check  of 
Experience’  (1-6).  Burnham  takes  Arnold’s  use  of  the  term  ‘experience’, 
especially  in  Literature  and  Dogma,  as  an  empiricist  pose  which  ‘really  masks 
a  transcendent  absolutism.  He  sees  this  ‘contradiction’  in  Arnold  as  ironic  . 
Burnham  is  clearly  right  to  question  Arnold’s  use  of  ‘experience’  as  a  touchstone, 
but  he  does  not  ask  the  right  questions,  and  seems  to  me  to  come  up  with  the 
wrong,  or  at  least  the  simple  and  predictable,  answers.  Maurice  Riordan 
contributes  an  essay  on  ‘Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Irish  Revival’  to  a  collection 
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on  Irish  literary  relations  (Zach  and  Kosok).  Riordan  argues  that  Arnold’s 
version  of  Celtic  literature,  dependent  on  racial  stereotypes  and  prejudice,  was 
not  so  much  ‘fictional’  as  ‘fictive’,  playing  an  important  part  in  the  revival 
of  a  ‘real’  Irish  tradition  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Most  of  the 
argument  will  be  of  greatest  interest  to  students  of  the  Irish  revival  (it  implies, 
for  instance,  that  Yeats  can  be  understood  to  be  reworking  Arnold),  although 
Riordan  does  have  new  things  to  say  about  the  racial  basis  of  Arnold’s  views 
and  their  relation  to  Victorian  anthropology  and  popular  science. 

In  contrast  to  Arnold,  Thomas  Carlyle  has  received  thoughtful  attention. 
The  only  book-length  study  has  been  Robert  Keith  Miller’s  Carlyle’s  ‘Life  of 
John  Sterling’:  A  Study  in  Victorian  Biography,  and  that  of  only  monograph 
length.  Though  brief,  Miller’s  is  a  thoughtful  study  which  shows  how  deeply 
Carlyle’s  sympathies  were  engaged  with  his  subject.  Miller’s  is  a  refreshing 
challenge  to  the  critical  fashion  which  currently  tends  to  identify  The  French 
Revolution  as  Carlyle’s  greatest  achievement,  although  his  claim  that  the  Life 
of  John  Sterling  is  Carlyle’s  ‘most  Victorian’  work  remains  for  me  somewhat 
enigmatic  and  unhelpful.  In  line  with  the  current  canon,  however,  two  important 
journals  carried  substantial  essays  on  The  French  Revolution.  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals 
gives  us  ‘Carlyle’s  The  French  Revolution:  A  “True  Fiction”  ’  (ELH  925-40). 
As  one  might  expect  from  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Carlyle  letters,  Ryals  is 
extremely  knowledgeable  about  Carlyle,  the  text,  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
production,  though  the  author  wears  his  learning  lightly  and  writes  lucidly  and 
pointedly.  The  article  should  be  read  not  only,  or  even  principally,  by  Carlyle 
scholars,  but  by  anyone  interested  in  Victorian  fiction  and  genre -it  is 
substantial  but  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  further  thought.  Ryals  identifies,  from 
evidence  in  the  text  and  in  his  comments  about  it,  Carlyle’s  dependence  upon 
the  Romantic  irony  of  mixed  genre  and  his  resistance  to  Victorian  realistic 
narrative.  Ryals  cites  Carlyle’s  desire  to  ‘recreate  a  chaos’  which  is  ‘at  once 
determinate  and  open’ -  it  is  surprising  and  significant  that  those  words, 
though  current  and  familiar,  are  Carlyle’s  own.  Mark  Cumming’s  ‘Allegory 
and  Phantasmagory  in  The  French  Revolution ’  (JEGP  332-47)  covers,  though 
less  satisfactorily,  the  same  text  and  the  same  issue  of  genre.  Cumming  also 
discovers  a  mix  of  forms  in  the  book,  but  defines  them  as  the  more  familiar 
allegorical  and  ‘phantasmagorical’.  He  does  not  provide  a  convincing  argument 
for  finding  these  forms  ‘in  conflict’,  but  his  claim  that  the  text  is  radical  in 
finding  a  form  which  is  the  ‘exact  type’,  in  Carlyle’s  words,  of  the  subject  is 
startling  and  well  documented. 

There  are  two  essays  on  Carlyle  which  might  be  noted  here.  First,  ‘Dante 
Resartus:  Byron,  Novalis  and  the  Carlylian  Poet  as  Hero’  (EL  WIU  207-24), 
by  Thomas  Cooksey,  is  an  essay  on  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  reception  of 
Dante  and  of  Byron  as  represented  by  Carlyle’s  version  of  each.  Both  were, 
Cooksey  argues,  significant  as  ‘glorious  failures’  for  Carlyle.  The  inclusion  of 
the  figure  ot  Novalis  as  a  critic  of  Dante  to  contrast  with  Carlyle  is  bold  and 
important  though  never  satisfactorily  explained.  This  is  a  pity,  since  Novalis 
was  important  to  a  number  of  Victorians  from  Carlyle  to  Hardy  and  George 
Eliot.  Second,  Mary  Ann  Kelly’s  ‘ Daniel  Deronda  and  Carlyle’s  Clothes 
Philosophy’  (JEGP  515-30)  uses  Carlyle  to  explore  the  importance  of 
transcendence  and  ‘wonder’  in  George  Eliot  and,  in  suggesting  debts  to  Carlyle 
replaces  the  stress  conventionally  placed  on  Eliot’s  direct  contacts  with  the 
Germans. 
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PSt  has  two  special  numbers  this  year.  The  first  (ii)  is  on  ‘Women’s  Prose 
of  the  Romantic  Period’,  which  falls  outside  this  section.  Nevertheless,  that 
number  included  a  piece  by  Josephine  McDonagh,  ‘Writings  on  the  Mind’ 
(207-4)  which  concentrated  on  Thomas  De  Quincey.  Although  many  of  the 
texts  drawn  on  are  pre-Victorian,  some,  such  as  Suspiria  de  Profundis,  are  not. 
McDonagh  studies  the  importance  of  the  figure  of  the  palimpsest  in  nineteenth- 
century  writing,  and  produces  useful  suggestions  about  the  relation  of  writing 
to  memory  in  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  period.  The  second  special  number 
(iii)  is  dedicated  to  the  Carlyle  scholar  K.  J.  Fielding,  and  is  therefore  largely 
devoted  to  Carlyle  scholarship,  though  no  contribution  is  outstanding.  Michael 
Timko  has  an  essay  on  Sartor  Resartus  under  the  title  ‘Carlyle’s  Asafoetidaic 
Vision’  (270-82).  The  piece  is  intended,  it  would  seem,  as  a  corrective  to  the 
view  of  Carlyle  as  a  transcendentalist.  Timko’s  essay  is  marred,  for  me  at  least, 
by  its  scattered  and  inconclusive  structure  and,  moreover,  by  its  deployment 
of  fashionable  buzz-words  (‘blockage’,  ‘circulation’)  and  barely  comprehensible 
jargon  to  refer  to  ‘the  synechdocic  sub-text  of  the  asafoetidaic  vision  of  Sartor' . 
Ian  Campbell  quarries  the  seemingly  inexhaustible  mine  of  information  in  the 
Carlyle  correspondence,  ‘Letters  from  Home:  The  Carlyle  Family 
Correspondence’  (307-16).  The  only  interesting  character  to  emerge  from  this 
account,  which  has  little  to  tell  us  about  Thomas  Carlyle’s  work,  is  Thomas’s 
brother,  James.  In  a  similar  vein,  Clyde  de  L.  Ryals  investigates,  by  making 
public  previously  unpublished  correspondence,  ‘Thomas  Carlyle  and  John 
Childs:  A  Forgotten  Friendship’  (296-306).  Childs  was  a  Suffolk  printer,  and 
the  correspondence  does  reveal  a  warmth  in  Carlyle  to  which  one  is  not 
accustomed.  Nevertheless,  these  accounts  are  clearly  epiphenomena  produced 
by  the  Ryals-Fielding  edition  of  the  Carlyles’  correspondence,  and  whether 
Fielding  is,  therefore,  best  honoured  by  such  writing  is  not  for  this  reviewer 
to  judge. 

This  year  has  seen  the  continuation  of  a  number  of  collections  of  Victorian 
correspondence,  among  them  three  further  volumes  of  The  Collected  Letters 
of  Thomas  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle,  edited  by  Ryals  and  Fielding.  The  edition 
has  become  a  model  of  editorial  tact,  though  the  volumes  are  unaccountably 
short  and  could  easily  have  been  combined.  These  three  volumes  cover  the  whole 
of  1841  and  1842,  and  chronicle  Thomas  Carlyle’s  work  on  Cromwell.  These 
are,  for  the  most  part,  his  letters -to  fellow  agitators  in  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League,  to  collaborators  in  his  research  like  Edward  Fitzgerald  (who  sends  him 
sample  bones  and  bullets  from  the  battlefield  at  Naseby),  and  to  Jane,  who 
is  usually  stuck,  often  ill,  in  Chelsea  while  he  travels.  Her  correspondence 
resumes  in  June  1842  but  it  remains,  in  spite  of  her  greater  power  as  a  letter 
writer,  overshadowed  by  his.  As  an  offshoot  of  the  DukeU  edition,  Fielding 
publishes  and  comments  on  ‘New  Carlyle  Letters  in  CNew  (31-50,  51-66). 
This  material  may  help  complete  the  picture,  but  most  of  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Carlyle’s  correspondence  with  James  Spedding  on  the  controversial  Shooting 
Niagara,  is  of  deep  interest  only  to  the  dedicated  Carlyle  enthusiast. 

Two  more  of  those  projected  collections  of  correspondence  which  see  further 
publication  are  the  second  volume  of  The  Correspondence  of  Charles  Darwin 
and  the  third  volume  of  Disraeli’s  Letters.  Burkhardt  and  Smith’s  edition  of 
Darwin’s  letters  is  lightly  annotated  but  is  supplied  with  a  huge  and  extremely 
valuable  bibliography.  This  volume  contains  some  four  hundred  letters,  most 
of  them  never  before  published,  covering  the  seven  years  (1836-42)  following 
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the  voyage  of  The  Beagle.  The  collection  is  less  important  for  what  it  tells  us 
about  Darwin’s  life  (his  marriage  to  his  cousin,  for  example,  though  falling 
into  this  period,  calls  forth  little  by  way  of  interesting  correspondence  from 
Darwin)  than  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  Darwin  who  is  currently  of  most 
interest:  the  narrator  and  interpreter  of  discovery,  the  traveller  and 
anthropologist.  As  for  Darwin’s  scientific  work,  although  these  letters  precede 
by  many  years  his  published  work  on  evolution,  the  reader  will  be  astonished 
at  the  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection  was  fully  formed  in 
exchanges  with  friends  and  colleagues  by  1842. 

The  third  volume  of  Wiebe’s  edition  of  the  Disraeli  letters  also  covers  its 
subject’s  relative  youth,  and  the  similar,  though  shorter,  period  1838-41.  There 
could  not  be  a  greater  contrast  between  the  two  lives,  nor  the  two  editions. 
Unlike  the  embryonic  Darwin  letters,  there  is  little  here  to  suggest  either  the 
prose  stylist  or  the  statesman  to  come.  Most  of  the  voluminous  correspondence 
comprises  gossipy  notes  to  Disraeli’s  sister,  Sarah,  and  to  Mary  Anne  Lewis, 
whom  he  courts  and  marries  -  Wiebe  publishes,  for  the  first  time,  fifty-five 
letters  to  Disraeli  from  his  wife-to-be.  Although  this  period  also  saw  Disraeli’s 
first  re-election  to  Parliament  and  his  flight  from  the  country  to  avoid 
imprisonment  for  debt,  the  story  is  not  really  found  in  the  letters,  but  in  Wiebe’s 
introduction  and  commentary.  The  edition  is  extremely  heavily  annotated  and, 
combined  with  the  very  substantial  introduction,  the  actual  correspondence 
becomes  a  rather  redundant  interruption  to  Wiebe’s  excellent  narrative  of  this 
period  and  these  characters  in  Disraeli’s  life. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  current  interest,  already  documented  to  some  extent 
in  this  section,  in  the  relation  of  Victorian  prose  to  science,  that  a  centenary 
collection  of  essays  on  Charles  Doughty’s  Arabia  Deserta  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  Doughty  as  scientist  and  anthropologist.  The  essays  are  consis¬ 
tently  very  good,  although  the  only  one  to  make  a  real  case  for  the  literary 
qualities  of  Doughty’s  travel  writings  is  the  first  in  the  volume,  by  the  editor, 
Stephen  E.  Tabachnik’s  ‘Art  and  Science  in  Arabia  Deserta'. 

Turning  back  to  the  current  spate  of  work  on  Victorian  correspondence, 
important  further  work  has  been  done  on  the  letters  of  Lang,  Mill,  Morris! 
and  Ruskin.  Marysa  Demoor’s  RES  essay  on  ‘Andrew  Lang’s  Letters  to 
Edmund  Gosse  (492-509)  is  almost  bound  to  be  seen  as  an  extended  footnote 
to  Ann  Thwaite’s  recent  biography  of  Gosse.  This  is  a  pity,  since  Demoor’s 
piece  manages  to  be  more  than  just  a  piece  of  literary  history,  and  subtly  analyses 
the  process  of  collaboration  and  mutual  influence  behind  the  group  which 
became  known  as  the  ‘English  Parnassians’.  At  the  heart  of  Bruce  L.  Kinzer’s 
‘John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  Irish  University  Question’  (US  31.59-77)  is  Mill’s 
correspondence  with  the  Professor  of  Jurisprudence,  John  Cairns  Kinzer’s  is 
essentially  a  historical  study,  but  his  grasp  of  the  issues  and  their  context  is 
firm,  and  those  interested  in  Mill’s  politics  and  his  work  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament  will  want  to  read  this  lengthy  article.  Furthermore,  those  interested 
in  Mill,  especially  in  those  areas  of  his  work  which  are  of  relevance  to  literary 
studies,  will  look  in  vain  for  further  Mill  scholarship  this  year. 

Norman  Kelvin’s  edition  of  The  Collected  Letters  of  William  Morris  continues 
with  the  first  part  of  a  second  volume  covering  the  years  1881-4.  Although 
Kelvin’s  annotations  are  relatively  modest,  his  introduction  is  outstanding  among 
such  editorial  projects  for  its  combination  of  historical  substance  and  critical 
sophistication  and  subtlety.  Morris’s  political  commitment  dominates  the 
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correspondence,  and  if  these  years  precede  his  most  intense  activity,  they 
document  and  explain  his  turn  to  socialism.  Morris  continued,  however,  to 
cultivate  friendships  with  members  of  the  artistic  community  such  as  Burne- 
Jones,  who  encouraged  his  literary  work  and  his  gradual  but  startling  shift  from 
poetry  to  prose.  Kelvin  is  especially  acute  and  convincing  in  accounting  for 
and  evaluating  this  shift  and  its  relation  to  Morris’s  changing  political  life  and 
affiliations. 

John  Henry  Newman  is  studied  this  year  mainly  in  relation  to  the  past.  In 
‘The  Dark  Rooms  of  the  Enlightenment’  ( SoR  309-31)  John  Finlay  questions 
Newman’s  characterization  of  the  intellect  as  it  appears  in  the  Enlightenment 
tradition.  In  a  wide-ranging  and  assured  account  of  the  tradition,  Finlay 
questions  not  only  Newman’s  history  of  the  mind,  but  the  assumption  that  the 
Enlightenment  is  destructive  of  religious  certitude.  In  addition  to  Enlightenment 
thinkers,  Finlay  draws  (though  without  footnotes  or  scholarly  apparatus)  on 
works  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  William  James.  But  his  essay  is  important  and 
provocative  as  a  close  reading  of  Newman.  Gregory  Goodwin  also  addressed 
Newman’s  relation  to  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  in  ‘Keble 
and  Newman:  Tractarian  Aesthetics  and  the  Romantic  Tradition’  (VS 
30.475-94).  The  essay  concentrates  on  Keble  and  Newman  as  poets,  but  there 
is  some  excellent  analysis  of  passages  from  Newman’s  Essays  Critical  and 
Historical.  Though  Finlay’s  and  Goodwin’s  essays  are  not  intended  as 
companion  pieces,  they  should  be  read  together  for  their  view  ot  the  historical 
context  and  consequences  (up  to  and  including  the  present  day)  of  Newman’s 
anti-intellectualism  and  his  attack  on  ‘reason’. 

Walter  Pater  continues  to  receive  attention  from  seasoned  as  well  as  younger 
critics,  with  two  critical  books  and  a  collection  of  reminiscences  exclusively 
about  him  from  the  first  group  and  a  crop  of  articles  from  the  second.  The 
biennial  PaterN  which  both  records  and  stimulates  the  work  of  Paterians,  now 
ten  years  old,  carries  news  of  the  progress  of  the  collected  edition  of  Pater  s 
works  and  a  short  piece  on  its  own  history  as  well  as  full-length  reviews  of 
books  and  articles,  and  annotated  bibliography.  A  paperback  reprint  of  the 
Library  Edition  of  Appreciations  has  appeared,  without  annotation  or  even 
an  introduction.  It  differs  from  William  E.  Buckler’s  text  in  last  year’s  hardback 
reprint  (YW  67.442)  in  the  substitution  of  the  essay  ‘Feuillet’s  La  Morte ’  for 
‘Aesthetic  Poetry’  and  in  the  lower  price  which  opens  it  to  the  student  market 
and  to  university  syllabuses. 

A  heavily  edited  work  which  will  absorb  postgraduates  and  scholars  alike  is 
R.  M.  Seiler’s  Walter  Pater:  A  Life  Remembered,  a  compilation  from  fifty  dis¬ 
parate  sources,  some  unpublished,  of  reminiscences  of  Pater  the  man,  largely  by 
those  who  knew  him.  In  addition  to  the  selections  which  are  arranged  on  a 
biographical  premise,  the  editor  appends  a  detailed  chronological  table,  a  vigorous 
introduction,  headnotes  and  footnotes  for  each  entry,  two  bibliographies  -  one 
of  works  used  in  preparation  of  the  volume  and  another  of  works  excluded  - 
and  an  index.  Not  merely  an  unmediated  collection  of  a  plurality  of  voices  on 
Pater,  this  anthology  has  a  dominant  voice,  that  of  the  editor  whose  univocal  line 
that  ‘Pater  never  exerted  an  influence  over  his  environment  commensurate  with 
his  abilities’  counters  the  chorus;  but  the  entries  range  far  more  widely,  and 
overall  the  generousness  of  the  selection,  the  identification  of  nearly  all  proper 
names,  and  the  happy  decision  to  publish  in  a  paperback  format  should 
guarantee  a  continuing  and  wide  readership  for  the  volume. 
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The  two  books  on  Pater  by  established  critics,  Wolfgang  Iser  and  William 
Buckler,  each  in  its  way  stems  from  earlier  critical  climates.  Paradoxically,  of 
the  two,  Iser’s  Walter  Pater:  The  Aesthetic  Moment,  which  appeared  in  1960 
in  German  and  is  now  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time  by  David  Henry 
Wilson,  has  dated  least.  Conceived  originally  by  its  author  as  a  critique  of  new 
criticism,  its  focus  on  the  aesthetic  moment  still  appears  to  him  in  retrospect 
as  negligent  of  elements  of  Pater’s  work  that  point  to  Pater’s  cultural  situation. 
Examining  the  dilemma  of  art  which  defines  itself  as  autonomous  but  which 
nevertheless  looks  to  myth  and  history  to  sanction  it,  Iser  shows,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  limitations  of  these  sanctions,  and  on  the  other,  the  nature  of  aesthetic 
existence  with  its  necessary  instabilities,  primarily  through  interpretation  of 
Marius  and  Imaginary  Portraits,  though  the  non-fictional  essays  and  the  other 
fiction  figure  throughout.  Iser’s  monograph  includes  much  already  familiar 
to  the  1987  reader,  but  its  exploration  of  the  nature  of  the  aesthetic  sphere, 
‘suspended  halfway  between  dissatisfaction  with  human  experience  and  the 
moral  resolve  to  change  reality’,  remains  searching  and  of  interest.  However, 
the  efforts  to  update  the  original  scholarly  bibliography  are  visibly  half-hearted; 
a  CUP  imprint  demands  a  more  thorough  job. 

In  Walter  Pater:  The  Critic  as  Artist  of  Ideas  William  E.  Buckler  attempts 
to  comment  chronologically  on  the  full  oeuvre  resolutely  in  formalist  New 
Critical  terms  which  explicitly  outlaw  historical  ‘context’.  Close  and  sometimes 
revealing  readings  succeed  one  another  in  a  curious  narrative  which,  humanist, 
positivist,  and  only  intermittently  in  touch  with  current  Pater  scholarship,  seems 
wilfully  archaic  and  uncomfortably  and  repeatedly  aware  of  the  scholarship 
and  theory  kept  at  bay.  His  blindeye  methods  frequently  lead  him  to  make 
suggestions  which  various  extraneous  ‘contexts’  do  not  bear  out,  such  as  that 
in  ‘Winckelmann’  Pater’s  ‘purpose  was  not  to  attack  the  Christian  solution’, 
or  unconsciously  to  rattle  critical  skeletons  at  contemporary  readers:  ‘it  is  still 
necessary  to  insist  that  [“Winckelmann”]  is  not  a  fully  finished  work  of  art.’ 
While  this  narrative  is  virtually  faceted  with  cracks,  and  seems  parallel  to  rather 
than  part  of  current  discourse  on  Pater’s  work,  it  does  offer  some  insights  into 
both  its  own  procedures  and  Pater’s. 

Linda  Dowling’s  Language  and  Decadence  in  the  Victorian  ' Fin  de  Siecle’ 
presents  the  English  of  Marius  as  analogous  to  late  Latin,  a  written  and  ‘dead’ 
language  cut  off  but  also  liberated  from  speech.  As  an  intervention  in  a  linguistic 
discourse  traced  from  the  eighteenth  century  through  Romantic  to  scientific 
philology,  the  language  of  Marius  is  treated  as  the  germ  of  subsequent  literary 
decadence,  a  strain  of  which  perpetuates  Pater’s  Euphuist  style.  If  Dowling’s 
thesis  regarding  Pater  rests  almost  exclusively  on  two  texts,  Marius  and  ‘Style’ 
its  interest  and  undoubted  distinction  derive  from  the  overall  analysis  of 
decadence  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  N&Q  (48-50)  Ian  Small  identifies  ten  passages  in  Marius  which  represent 
Pater  s  principal  debt  to  a  Latin  source,  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  passages 
of  which  Small  reprints.  He  notes  with  interest  that  while  the  authority  of  the 
Historia  was  publicly  and  seriously  questioned  by  Hermann  Dessau  in  1889 
and  1892,  Pater’s  edition  of  Marius  makes  no  adjustment  to  or 
acknowledgement  of  this;  Dessau’s  1865  and  1884  editions  of  the  Historia  were 
Pater’s  source,  and  he  ‘simply  ignored  any  more  thorough-going  scholarly 
scrutiny’.  Small  has  a  quite  different,  more  theoretical  review-essay  on  ‘Editing 
Pater  in  ELT  (213-18)  which  is  lively  as  well  as  profound. 
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Some  of  the  problems  implicit  in  Small’s  work  on  Pater’s  use  of  sources  in 
Marius  are  addressed  in  Jeffrey  Wallen’s  interesting  ‘On  Pater’s  Use  and  Abuse 
of  Quotation’  (14:i.  1—20)  in  Arnoldian.  Wallen  follows  Paul  More  and 
Christopher  Ricks  in  interrogating  the  problem  of  the  use  of  quotation  but 
departs  from  them  in  comparing  Pater’s  use  with  others’,  including  Arnold’s 
deployment  of  touchstones.  This  is  a  probing  and  theoretical  piece  which 
provides  yet  another  context  for  discussion  of  the  definition  of  Pater’s 
subject -the  implication  for  discourse  of  quotation. 

Two  shorter  pieces  on  Pater  in  VI V  typify  that  journal’s  useful  function  of 
publishing  suitable  papers  presented  by  younger  scholars  at  MLA  meetings. 
In  ‘The  Religion  of  Culture:  Arnold’s  Priest  and  Pater’s  Mystic’  (P/V  72.9-1 1) 
Clay  Daniel  suggests  that  Arnold’s  and  Pater’s  notions  of  religion  taken  together 
cohere  into  a  ‘more  comprehensive  alternative  to  traditional  Christianity’  than 
T.  S.  Eliot  allows.  Associating  Arnold’s  early  beliefs  with  the  social,  ethical 
aspect  of  Christianity  and  the  priesthood  and  Pater’s  with  the  rare  individual’s 
attainment  of  epiphany  and  ecstasy,  Daniel  starts  from  the  overworked 
perspective  of  Eliot  and  treats  their  concepts  of  culture,  if  not  as  deficient, 
as  complementary,  rather  than  in  opposition  as  contemporaries  saw  them. 
Perhaps  Arnoldians  and  Paterians  should  give  Eliot’s  essay  a  rest. 

Also  in  VN  Wolhee  Choe  makes  a  more  interesting  claim  and  situates  Pater 
positively,  in  a  project  of  repairing  his  culture,  with  aesthetics  linked  to  ethics; 
‘Walter  Pater’s  “Romantic  Morality”  ’  (72.12-17)  locates  in  Romantic  thought 
the  origins  of  Pater’s  ideas  about  the  self,  and  its  relation  to  the  world,  others, 
and  change,  and  argues  for  Pater’s  advocacy  of  the  moral  artist  in  ‘A  Prince 
of  Court  Painters’  and  other  essays. 

Romanticism  is  one  of  the  polarities  of  Pater’s  work  explored  by  Robert  Keefe 
in  ‘Walter  Pater’s  Two  Apollos’  (NCL  42.159-70),  which  is  an  expansion  on 
a  view  of  Apollo  attributed  to  Pater  by  Keefe  last  year  (YW  67.444).  Here  he 
contends  that  Pater’s  early  work  is  Venus-centred  and  anti-Apollian  but  that 
from  1880  it  moves,  in  ‘a  remarkable  intellectual  transformation’,  to  an 
endorsement  of  Apollo  who  represents  the  staid  virtues  of  stability  and  order 
in  keeping  with  Pater’s  ‘new  conservatism’.  Plato  and  Platonism,  Marius,  and 
the  Imaginary  Portraits  are  the  principal  texts,  with  Apollo  ruling  the  criticism 
and  Dionysus  the  fiction  until  the  resolution  in  ‘Apollo  in  Picardy’.  It  is  difficult 
to  conclude  with  Keefe  that  Pater,  who  advocated  the  higher  education  of 
women  and  lectured  to  Extension  students,  was  an  iconoclastic  liberal  and  a 
conservative  educator  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  broadening  out  of 
democracy’. 

Pater  figures  in  Robert  K.  Martin’s  thoughtful  and  informative  piece  Gay 
Studies  and  the  Victorian  Period’  in  NVSA  WC  (i. 69-76). 

Further  to  our  account  of  scholarship  on  Victorian  correspondence,  we  should 
welcome  CUP’s  elegant  edition  of  The  Correspondence  of  John  Ruskin  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  edited  by  John  Lewis  Bradley  and  Ian  Ousby.  That  there 
was  a  special  intimacy  between  Ruskin  and  the  Harvard  professor  has  long 
been  known,  as  their  correspondence,  which  spanned  most  of  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (from  1855  to  1896),  has  been  partly  published  in 
Norton’s  own  edition  of  Ruskin’s  letters  and  in  more  recent  collections  of 
Norton’s  letters.  This  volume  brings  the  whole  available  and  extant 
correspondence  together  for  the  first  time,  and  adds  a  great  deal  that  has  never 
been  published  and  which  had  even  been  thought  destroyed.  Having  said  this, 
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the  areas  on  which  it  sheds  most  light,  such  as  Ruskin’s  mental  state  and  his 
relationship  with  Rose  La  Touche,  have  been  closely  studied  many  times  and 
there  is  nothing  here  which  changes  or  questions  our  knowledge  of  Ruskin. 
The  editors  provide  somewhat  thin  annotation,  and  an  introduction  which  dwells 
too  salaciously  on  the  newly  available  letters  about  Rose  la  Touche  and  which 
guesses  too  avidly  what  might  have  been  said  about  her  in  those  letters  which 
were,  in  fact,  consigned  to  the  back  of  the  fire. 

Ruskin  scholarship  has  produced  a  fairly  substantial  crop  of  worthwhile  and 
enjoyable  reading  this  year.  The  most  exciting,  though  not  technically  new 
publication  is  Proust’s  On  Reading  Ruskin,  the  first  English  version  of  Proust’s 
prefaces  to  his  translations  of  Ruskin,  La  Bible  d’ Amiens  and  Sesame  et  les 
Lys.  As  a  product  of  Proust’s  long  apprenticeship  to  Ruskin,  the  book  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  readers  both  of  Proust  and  of  Ruskin.  The  essay  has 
an  excellent  though  too  brief  introduction  by  Richard  Macksey  who  stresses 
Proust’s  indebtedness  to  Ruskin  in  holding  originality  to  be  a  quality  of  ‘vision’ 
in  every  sense  and  in  moving,  like  Ruskin,  from  such  visionary  analysis  towards 
realistic  narrative.  Also  drawing  on  Proust’s  Ruskin,  Tony  Tanner  contributes 
the  year’s  best  essay  on  Ruskin,  ‘Proust,  Ruskin,  James  and  the  Desir  de  Venise’ 
(JAmS  5-29).  Tanner  takes  the  ‘Venices’  of  Ruskin,  Proust,  and  James  to  be 
more  metaphorical  than  literal,  more  semantic  than  geographic,  ‘sites’  for  the 
expression  of  linguistic  excess  and  loss.  Venice,  the  decline  of  Venice,  and  the 
metaphorical  ‘pleasure  of  Venice’  are,  Tanner  argues,  constituted  for  Proust 
by  Ruskin,  whose  influence  on  Proust  is  ‘immeasurable’.  A  more  literal,  though 
enjoyable,  study  of  the  meaning  of  Ruskin’s  Venice  is  to  be  found  in  Alexander 
Bradley  s  Ruskin  and  Italy.  Bradley’s  monograph  (the  volume  is  too  short  to 
be  considered  a  book-length  study)  is  well  illustrated  and  offers  an  account 
of  the  whole  scope  of  Ruskin’s  ‘Italian  experience’.  It  is  valuable,  however, 
only  as  a  compact  biographical  account  which  offers  nothing  by  way  of  new 
analysis  of  Ruskin’s  writing,  though  Bradley  does  use  and  quote  previously 
unpublished  correspondence  with  Rawdon  Brown.  Of  very  much  more  interest 
to  those  interested  in  Ruskin  as  autobiographer  and  in  relation  to  the  landscape 
is  C.  Stephen  Finley’s  ‘Scott,  Ruskin,  and  the  Landscape  of  Autobiography’ 
(SIR  549-72).  Revealing  and  instructive  on  the  ‘autobiographical  impulse’  in 
both  Ruskin  and  Walter  Scott  (whose  Journal  Finley  convincingly  evaluates 
as  Scott’s  greatest  achievement),  the  essay  approaches  the  Victorian 
autobiographer  from  his  first  efforts  in  Fors  Clavigera  and  the  indebtedness 
ot  the  letters  which  make  up  that  text  to  Ruskin’s  reading  of  Scott’s 
autobiographical  writing.  The  essay  is  dense  and  deft:  Finley  describes  Scott 
as  ‘a  kind  of  binding  thread  throughout  the  apparent  disorder  of  the  ninety- 
six  letters  that  make  up  the  some  two  thousand  pages  of  the  book.  Scott  is 
the  tie  that  binds  in  Fors.’  So  Finley  wittily,  and  typically,  connects  the  secular 
and  sacred  sponsors  of  Ruskin’s  autobiography  -  Scott  and  the  Bible.  A 
detailed  study  of  the  configuration  of  the  Fors  letters  makes  up  the  core  of 
the  essay,  but  Finley  makes  plain  that  they  are  prefigured  by  Scott’s  life  and 
landscape  which  are  ‘written  on  by  the  Life  [of  Ruskin,  the  life  of  writing! 
even  as  it  seems  that  the  life  is  written  in  the  place’.  Finley’s  concluding 
depiction  of  ‘the  shared  ruin’  of  Scott  and  Ruskin  -  the  mental  and  intellectual 
wreckage  of  the  latter  prefigured  in  the  ruins  of  the  Borders  and  its 
traditions  -  is  moving  and  true  to  both  men. 

Worth  mentioning  is  the  reissuing  of  Harold  Bloom’s  collection,  The  Literary 
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Criticism  of  John  Rusk  in,  which  was  first  published  in  1965  but  has  long  been 
out  of  print.  Bloom’s  introduction  is  still  the  best  essay  we  have  on  Ruskin’s 
literary  criticism.  Dividing  Ruskin’s  writing  on  literature  from  that  on  art  and 
society,  Bloom  unmasks  Ruskin  as  ‘moral’  or  ‘tragic’  critic  with  a  brilliant  and 
seminal  interpretation  of  the  Pathetic  Fallacy  as  a  protest  against  the  very 
Victorian  moral  homogeneities  with  which  Ruskin  has  so  often  been  allied. 
Bloom’s  is  a  difficult  act  to  follow,  and  three  further  essays  on  Ruskin  are  almost 
bound  to  appear  even  more  flimsy  than  they  are.  Ina  Rae  Hark  places  Ruskin 
on  the  fringes  of  the  satiric  tradition  in  ‘Unto  This  Last  and  the  Satiric  Tradition’ 

(. Arnoldian  21-30).  There  is  surprisingly  little  written  about  Victorian  prose 
satire,  and  this  is  a  good  idea.  Hark,  however,  even  with  very  little  space  at 
her  disposal,  spends  too  much  time  charting  the  tradition  of  satire  from  the 
late  seventeenth  century  and  too  little  on  the  tradition’s  specifically  Victorian 
manifestations.  Somewhat  more  substantial  and  achieved  is  Michael  Beatty’s 
reconsideration  of  Ruskin’s  notorious  censure  of  Whistler  in  ‘A  Pot  of  Paint 
in  the  Public’s  Face’  ( ESA  27-41).  Arguing  soberly  but  determinedly  against 
the  grain  (and  against  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary),  Beatty  defends 
the  consistency  of  Ruskin’s  attack  on  Whistler  with  his  earlier  published  aesthetic 
principles.  Inevitably,  by  contrast,  Whistler  is  more  familiarly  depicted  as 
cynically  marketing  and  politicizing  his  artistic  standards.  Though  finally 
unconvincing  and  partisan,  the  essay  is  learned,  lively,  and  worth  reading.  Linda 
M.  Austin,  on  the  other  hand,  launches  a  too  familiar  argument  in  ‘Ruskin 
and  the  Ideal  Woman’,  contributed  to  SCRev  (iv. 28-39).  Austin  draws, 
predictably,  on  Modern  Painters,  ‘Of  Queen’s  Gardens’,  and  Ruskin’s  life  to 
depict  him  as  mythographer  and  collector  of  the  female  image,  as  one  who, 
in  life  and  writing,  constructed  a  mythical  paragon  of  Woman  which  he  both 
worshipped  and  dreaded.  The  argument  owes  a  good  deal,  and  adds  little  to, 
Kate  Millett’s  attack  on  Ruskin  in  VS  in  1970  while  failing  to  answer  later 
defences  of  Ruskin  on  this  matter,  such  as  that  offered  by  David  Sonstroem 
(PS,  1977). 

Karl  Beckson’s  authoritative  and  readable  new  biography  of  Arthur  Symons, 
the  first  since  1963,  would  have  been  an  even  more  considerable  achievement 
had  he  ventured  on  extended  comparisons  of  Symons  with  figures  like  Ruskin. 
Beckson’s  biography  is  exhaustively  researched  and  provides  fresh  insight  into, 
in  particular,  Symons’s  relationship  with  the  major  figures  in  the  Modernist 
movement.  Beckson  is  less  satisfactory  in  evaluating  and  interpreting  Symons  s 
work  as  a  critic.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  stressing  Symons’s  isolation  as 
an  aesthete  and  critic,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth,  and  the  account  would 
have  been  fuller  and  truer  for  some  broad  context  in  the  history  and  theory 
of  art  and  literary  criticism. 

(c)  Periodicals  and  Publishing  History 

David  Linton  and  Ray  Boston’s  annotated  bibliography,  The  Newspaper 
Press  in  Britain,  appears  to  fill  a  long-acknowledged  need  for  a  secondary 
bibliography  which  Lionel  Madden  and  Diana  Dixon  in  part  redressed  in  their 
The  Nineteenth-Century  Periodical  Press  in  Britain:  A  Bibliography  of  Modern 
Studies,  1901-71  (1975).  This  it  does  in  that  it  extends  coverage  back  into  the 
nineteenth  century  and  forward  to  1986,  and  compared  with  Madden  and 
Dixon’s  2,632  items  on  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press  offers  2,909  on 
newspapers  alone.  It  includes  as  well  two  appendixes,  a  chronology  of  British 
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newspaper  history,  and  a  finding  list  for  locations  of  papers  and  other  archives. 
However,  its  bias  towards  twentieth-century  material  is  evident,  its  annotations 
are  extremely  uneven  ranging  from  folksy  extraneous  information  to  nothing 
at  all,  and  the  principles  of  selection  (particularly  of  omission)  are  mystifying. 
Where  Madden  and  Dixon  have  four  sections,  the  single  alphabetical  sequence 
by  author  here  -  with  hardly  any  cross-referencing  in  the  text  -  makes  it 
difficult  to  locate  the  county  volumes  of  the  Bibliography  of  British  Newspapers 
which  appear  under  the  name  of  the  general  editor  only.  One  is  forced  to  locate 
them  through  the  index.  The  most  unhappy  casualty  of  the  need  for  economy 
is  the  omission  of  page  numbers  for  periodical  and  newspaper  articles  and, 
in  one  case,  the  entire  periodical  reference  (no.  1888)  which  Madden  and  Dixon 
supply. 

E.  M.  Palmegiano’s  bibliography,  The  British  Empire  in  the  Victorian  Press, 
1832-1867,  with  its  precision  of  period  and  remit,  its  lengthy  introduction,  and 
its  separate  author  and  subject  indexes  is  a  far  more  considered  piece  of  work. 
Its  division  into  sections,  the  first  a  check-list  of  London  magazines  dealing 
with  the  Empire  in  the  period,  and  the  second  a  check-list  of  articles  on  the 
Empire  from  other  periodicals  of  a  wider  outlook  and  varied  geographical 
origins,  neatly  ensures  a  basis  for  potential  comparisons.  The  introduction  is 
a  careful  distillation  of  the  author’s  reading  of  the  material  which  follows,  and 
moves  from  a  discussion  of  imperial  themes  in  the  press  to  a  succession  of  cogent 
sections  on  geographical  components  of  the  Empire  and  their  treatment  in  the 
periodicals. 

JNPH  (iii.44-8)  includes  an  unsigned  and  informed  ‘First  Annual  Review 
of  Work  in  Newspaper  History’  which  is,  in  fact,  the  second  annual  review, 
and  in  Mitchell’s,  May’s,  and  Sell’s:  Newspaper  Directories  of  the  Victorian 
Era  ( JNPH  ii.20-8)  David  Linton  usefully  provides  readable  narrative 
bibliographies  of  the  three  advertisers’  directories,  and  an  appendix  which  lists 
twenty-two  other  minor  directories.  NVSA  WC  contains  a  substantial  review 
of  Waterloo  Phase  II  (63-8)  by  Rosemary  T.  VanArsdel. 

Although  Joanne  Shattock  s  concise  contribution  to  the  tenth  anniversary 
number  of  PSt  ends  with  an  unexpected  warning  against  ‘dignify [ing] 
periodical-writing’,  her  ‘Nineteenth  Century  Periodicals  Research  Then  and 
Now’  (27-30)  is  a  useful  cumulative  survey  which  updates  her  earlier  pieces 
in  Samplings  and  Soundings  (YW 63.351  -2)  and  the  MLA  Guide  to  Victorian 
Periodicals  (YW  60.331-2). 

In  ‘Victorian  and  Edwardian  Periodicals  for  Children:  Some  Bibliographical 
Problems’  (Indexer  15-19)  Diana  Dixon  draws  attention  to  difficulties 
encountered  by  twentieth-century  readers  because  of  the  ephemeral  nature  and 
short  life  of  many  of  these  periodicals,  their  title  changes,  and  the  awkwardness 
of  access  to  the  great  range  of  their  contents  due  to  the  dearth  of  adequate 
indexes  by  title,  subject,  author,  or  illustrator.  While  short,  this  piece  is  pithy 
useful,  and  even  witty:  anonymity  is  a  ‘convenient  means’  of  disguising  a  single 
author  for  an  entire  journal. 

Three  biographies  of  persons  associated  with  the  press  have  appeared.  Jenifer 
Glynn’s  life  of  George  Smith,  Prince  of  Publishers,  which  makes  liberal  use 
of  his  manuscript  Recollections  of  a  Long  and  Busy  Life  and  unpublished  as 
well  as  published  letters,  is  primarily  an  account  of  his  publishing  life,  with 
most  chapter  topics  pertaining  to  such  matters  as  the  publishing  firm,  Cornhill, 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  and  renowned 
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authors  such  as  Charlotte  Bronte,  Thackeray,  Ruskin,  and  Elizabeth  Gaskell. 
While  much  covered  here  is  familiar  from  disparate  other  sources,  the 
unpublished  material  is  copious,  but  despite  it  the  biography  seems  thin  and 
the  man  and  his  times  reduced.  Anthony  Kearney’s  unfortunately  named  life 
of  John  Churton  Collins,  The  Louse  on  the  Locks  of  Literature,  seeks 
successfully  to  steer  a  course  between  the  denigration  of  Gosse’s  sobriquet  and 
the  hagiography  of  the  only  other  full-length  biography  (1912)  by  Collins’s  son. 
While  the  small  scale  of  Kearney’s  life  is  similar  to  Glynn’s  book  on  George 
Smith,  Kearney  achieves  a  textured,  spikey,  and  problematized  account  where 
Glynn  offers  anecdote  and  her  author’s  own  explanations.  Kearney’s  well- 
documented  chapters  on  university  extension  lecturing,  the  Gosse  and  Symonds 
fracas,  and  the  Oxford  debate  about  the  place  of  English  in  its  degree  scheme, 
as  well  as  a  detailed  account  of  Collins’s  journalism,  provide  new  insights  and 
effectively  take  the  reader  into  the  heart  of  the  Victorian  institutions  of  the 
press  and  higher  education. 

In  Woman  against  Women  in  Victorian  England  Nancy  Fix  Anderson  describes 
the  life  of  Eliza  Lynn  Linton,  the  woman  journalist  and  novelist  who  changed  from 
advocacy  of  women’s  rights  in  the  1840s  and  1850s  to  vociferous  opposition  from 
the  late  1860s  in  the  Saturday  Review  (to  which  she  contributed  ‘The  Girl  of  the 
Period’)  until  1898  when  she  died.  Drawing  frequently  on  her  prolific  subject’s 
published  work  and  unpublished  letters  to  illuminate  her  ‘psychobiography’, 
Anderson’s  depiction  of  Victorian  publishing,  journalism,  and  women  is  every 
bit  as  strong  an  element  in  this  narrative  as  the  arresting  portrait  of  her  author. 

In  Evil  Encounters:  Two  Victorian  Sensations  Richard  D.  Altick  has  the 
happy  idea  of  examining  the  implications  of  the  press  reports  and  fictionalizing 
of  two  violent  events  described  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Times  in  July  1861. 
Altick’s  narrative  retains  the  raciness  of  the  original  reports  from  which  it  is 
derived,  many  of  which  are  reprinted.  His  later  stylish  chapters  on  sensation 
melodrama  and  the  sensation  novels  of  the  1860s  are  models  of  their  kind,  and 
make  the  link  effectively  between  the  reporting  of  the  Murray  and  Vidil  cases 
and  the  preoccupations  of  the  fictional  forms. 

The  first  number  of  VPR  this  year  begins  unfortunately  with  a  piece  by 
Florence  S.  Boos  on  ‘The  Structure  of  Morris’s  Tales  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine ’  (3-12)  which  is  entirely  author-centred,  with  ‘the 
Magazine ’s  history’  relegated  to  one  brief  allusion  in  footnote  3  to  an 
unpublished  thesis.  Even  the  numerous  quotations  from  three  of  Morris’s 
contributions  to  the  Magazine  in  1856 -the  essay  ‘Shadow  of  Amiens’,  the 
fictional  autobiography  ‘The  Story  of  the  Unknown  Church  ,  and  the  tale  A 
Dream’  -  are  all  from  the  Collected  Edition  rather  than  the  periodical  itself. 
The  discourse  of  this  competent  analysis  of  Morris’s  style  and  deployment  of 
mixed  genres  is  not  periodical  studies  but  new  criticism. 

Happily,  all  of  the  other  VPR  pieces  suitably  treat  periodical  contributors 
as  contributors,  specific  newspapers  and  periodicals,  discourses  within  the 
periodicals  such  as  art  criticism  and  feminism,  and  the  relations  of  the  press 
with  other  social  institutions.  Among  the  first  category  is  William  A.  Davis 
Jr’s  exemplary  ‘  “This  is  My  Theory”:  Macaulay  on  Periodical  Style’  (12-22). 
In  an  absorbing  narrative,  Davis  suggests  that  Macaulay’s  decision  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  periodical  work  may  have  resulted  in  part  from  his  controversy 
with  Napier  over  his  ‘florid’  periodical  style  and  from  his  stated  preference 
for  a  more  restrained  style  for  lengthier  works. 
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Two  critics  consider  the  effect  of  politics  on  the  press  towards  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  Victorian  period.  Kathryn  Chittick  breaks  new  ground  in 
‘Literature  and  Politics  in  1833’  {DR  66:i/ii.  118-29)  where  she  links  the  decline 
of  book  publication  and  the  growth  of  literature  in  periodicals  with  times  of 
political  apocalypse.  Authorship  in  the  interregnum  between  Byron  and 
Tennyson  and  its  links  with  politics  are  also  viewed  through  Thackeray’s 
Pendennis,  Thomas  Miller’s  Godfrey  Malvern;  or  The  Life  of  an  Author  (1842), 
and  David  Copperfield. 

Aled  Jones  gives  a  concrete  example  of  the  effect  on  the  press  of  the  Corrupt 
and  Illegal  Practices  (Prevention)  Act  of  1883  which  seriously  reduced  the 
finances  available  to  the  press  for  election  coverage  by  prohibition  of  direct 
payments  from  candidates  to  editors  of  local  papers.  Jones  uses  1880s 
correspondence  between  the  editor  of  the  Aberystwyth  Cambrian  News  and 
a  Montgomeryshire  Liberal  M.P.  in  ‘Reporting  Nineteenth  Century  Elections: 
The  Gibson-Rendel  Correspondence’  {JNPH  i.\7 -20).  This  cogent  piece  shows 
‘a  local  journalist  thinking  about  his  work’,  attempting  ‘to  guide  his  news¬ 
paper  through  the  difficult  transition  from  one  era  of  electoral  politics  into 
another’. 

The  Welsh  Periodical  Press  1735-1900  is  the  subject  of  an  informative  essay 
by  Huw  Walters  in  an  exhibition  catalogue  of  the  National  Library  of  Wales. 
The  vitality  of  religious  life  was  maintained  by  a  plethora  of  denominational 
periodicals,  and  literary  magazines  in  Welsh  and  English  paralleled  (and 
reflected)  nineteenth-century  quarterlies  and  monthlies  in  England  and  Scotland. 
Children’s,  antiquarian,  other  specialist  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  the  Welsh 
press  abroad  are  also  discussed  in  this  succinct  survey. 

A  number  of  essays  in  VPR  pertain  to  the  late  Victorian  press,  and  two  treat 
the  interlocking  of  the  press  and  the  political  world.  Neil  Kunze  examines 
responses  to  the  housing  problems  of  the  1880s  in  this  light,  in  particular  the 
efforts  of  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  editor  of  the  Fortnightly ,  and  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
a  Radical  Liberal,  to  discredit  Lord  Salisbury,  architect  of  a  Tory  housing  policy 
expounded  in  1883  in  the  National  Review.  While  ‘Late  Victorian  Periodical 
Editors  and  Politicians’  (57-62)  has  undoubted  political  import,  it  admirably 
maintains  a  firm  and  catholic  interest  in  journalism  which  takes  in  the 
machinations  of  Frank  Harris,  Archibald  Forbes,  and  Truth  as  well  as  the  plots 
of  Chamberlain  and  Escott.  In  a  parallel  project  which  is,  however,  more 
narrowly  conceived  in  terms  of  individuals,  J.  O.  Baylen  uncovers  the  transfer 
of  political  pressure  and  information  by  Reginald  Brett  to  W.  T.  Stead  in  the 
1880s  in  the  very  detailed  ‘Politics  and  the  “New  Journalism’’:  Lord  Esher’s 
Use  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette'  (126-41).  Baylen,  whose  prodigious  knowledge 
of  that  evening  paper  is  displayed  in  this  article’s  146  footnotes,  tracks  Brett’s 
interventions  with  Stead  concerning  Gordon  and  the  Sudan,  the  Navy  scare 
the  Dilke-Crawford  divorce  case,  Home  Rule,  and  the  Piggot  forgeries  of 
‘documents’  attributed  to  Parnell.  In  ‘Ethel  M.  Arnold  (1865-1930)-  New 
Woman  Journalist’  (107-11)  Phyllis  E.  Wachter  writes  briefly  if  informatively 
on  Ethel’s  career  as  a  freelance  journalist  and  defender  of  women’s  suffrage 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  in  the  1890s.  Sketching  for  comparison  Ethel 
Arnold’s  second  more  lucrative  career  as  a  lecturer  on  suffrage,  Wachter  suggests 
that  the  great  Arnold  family,  which  included  her  sister  Mary  Ward  proved 
jealous  and  disapproving  as  well  as  grudgingly  helpful  to  Ethel  in  her  entree 
into  journalism. 
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In  ‘The  Noble  Sphere  of  Feminism’  (102-7)  Ann  Robson  seeks  to  extend 
Francis  Mineka’s  discussion  in  The  Dissidence  of  Dissent  (1944)  and  to  establish 
the  element  of  feminism  in  the  radical  circle  of  the  Monthly  Repository  under 
W.  J.  Fox  in  the  early  1830s,  particularly  among  women  contributors.  Singled 
out  in  what  reads  as  an  interesting  gloss  is  the  work  of  Mary  Leman  Grimstone, 
contributor  of  a  committed  piece  on  women’s  education. 

Also  using  an  earlier  study  as  a  basis  for  elaboration  in  ‘  “The  Use  and  Misuse 
of  Internal  Evidence  in  Authorship  Attributions”:  Some  Further  Thoughts’ 
(93-102),  William  N.  Coxall  utilizes  anonymous  leaders  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
of  the  1870s  alleged  to  be  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  modify  the  method  proposed 
by  Mary  Hiller  (YW  60.333).  Coxall’s  explicitly  systemic  analysis  lays  down 
five,  not  four  criteria,  for  internal  attribution  and  goes  on  to  analyse  two  leaders, 
category  by  category,  and  to  attribute  186  leaders  to  Maine.  That  the  narrative 
of  this  article  is  suspended  for  the  analysis  which  takes  notation  form  serves 
to  endorse  its  implication  that  its  procedures  are  authoritative  and  that  the 
discourse  is  scientific. 

More  readerly  and  subtle  is  Julie  F.  Codell’s  ‘Moderate  Praise:  The 
Contribution  to  Art  Criticism  of  The  Portfolio ’  (83-93)  in  which  the  critical 
stance  of  the  journal  between  1870  and  1893,  under  Philip  G.  Hamerton  (editor 
and  etcher),  is  interpreted  as  balanced,  tolerant,  formalist,  and  genteel.  Opposed 
to  Ruskin’s  link  between  art  and  morality,  his  advocacy  of  Gothic,  and  his 
attack  on  urban  life,  The  Portfolio  favoured  landscape  art  and  critical  relativism; 
Codell’s  success  in  conveying  the  texture  of  the  journal  in  article  form  is 
noteworthy. 

Three  articles  in  VPR  treat  single  titles.  In  ‘ The  Star :  Its  Role  in  the  New 
Journalism’  (141-50)  John  Goodbody  brings  the  expertise  of  the  scholar  and 
journalist  to  an  analysis  of  the  early  period  (1888-91)  of  The  Star,  and 
intelligently  assesses  its  editor’s  debts  to  W.  T.  Stead  and  the  first  phase  of 
the  new  journalism.  He  contrasts  it  tellingly  with  Northcliffe’s  later  Evening 
News  which  took  a  contrasting  view  of  the  New  Journalism:  whereas  Stead 
and  T.  P.  O’Connor  created  ‘radical  and  innovative  alternative [ s]  ’  to  the 
conservative  press,  Northcliffe  ‘created  a  popular  journalism  which  was  less 
interested  in  political  and  social  action  per  se  than  as  the  means  by  which  to 
increase  circulation’. 

Josef  L.  Altholz  and  Wayne  E.  Hall  in  VPR  look  at  titles  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  with  Altholz  (23-31)  treating  a  twice  and  then  tri-weekly 
Evangelical  newspaper  (1828-82)  in  ’Alexander  Haldane,  The  Record,  and 
Religious  Journalism’  and  Hall  (43-56)  a  political  and  literary  Irish  monthly 
in  ‘The  Dublin  University  Magazine  and  Isaac  Butt,  1834-38’.  With  his  sure¬ 
footed  knowledge  of  the  terrain  Altholz  deftly  sets  out  the  development  of  a 
first-generation  religious  newspaper  amid  the  growth  of  the  religious  press  over 
the  century.  Hall’s  piece  which  is  more  narrowly  rooted  in  its  journal  s  contents 
over  a  far  shorter  period,  and  divided  into  units  under  subheads  such  as  ‘A 
New  Editor’,  ‘Literary  Contents’,  and  ‘Samuel  Ferguson’,  by  contrast  produces 
a  texture  of  detail,  inclusiveness,  and  weight.  Both  methods  and  articles  repay 
attention.  In  a  note,  ‘ Douglas  Jerrold’s  Shilling  Magazine :  Identification  of 
Another  Contributor’  (VPR  63-4),  Anne  Lohrli  identifies  the  author  of  ten 
anonymous  entries  in  Monica  Fryckstedt’s  check-list  of  the  contents  of  the 
periodical  (TIE 67.453)  as  Mark  Lemon,  with  the  poems  commonly  manifesting 
social  concern  or  protest.  Christopher  A.  Kent  writes  a  fairly  full  Conference 
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Report’  (64-7)  of  the  1986  RSVP  meeting  on  ‘New  Journalism’;  papers  are 
named  and  some  details  of  contents  supplied. 

Maurice  Earls’s  piece  in  LongR  on  ‘The  Dublin  Penny  Press,  1830-1850’ 
(7-26)  lists  chronologically  and  briefly  describes,  in  successive  sections,  half 
penny,  penny,  and  penny  half  penny  periodicals  of  three  different 
constituencies  -  the  liberal  Protestants,  the  fundamentalist  Protestants,  and 
the  ‘autonomous’  working  class.  As  some  periodicals  listed  here  do  not  appear 
in  Wellesley,  and  corrections  are  included  for  those  that  appear  in  both  Wellesley 
and  Waterloo,  readers  may  wish  to  seek  out  this  number. 

VP  has  produced  a  double  number  (iii/iv)  on  ‘Queen  Victoria’s  Golden 
Jubilee’  edited  by  William  E.  Fredeman  who  also  contributes  ‘A  Charivari  for 
Queen  Butterfly:  Punch  on  Queen  Victoria’  (47-73),  a  survey  of  Punch's 
representations  of  the  Queen  between  1841  and  1901.  Fredeman’s  comments 
on  fifty-six  drawings  (reprinted  in  VP)  from  among  Punch's  many  verbal  and 
visual  attacks  on  the  court,  the  Queen,  and  the  Royal  Family  illuminate  Punch 
as  well  as  the  Queen.  In  ‘Signs  of  the  Times,  1837-1887’  {VP  89-105)  Richard 
D.  Altick  utilizes  ‘a  representative  assortment  of  signs  of  the  times’  mainly 
selected  from  The  Times  of  1837  and  1887  to  determine  if  there  was  ‘justification 
for  the  jubilee  spirit’.  The  result  of  this  critically  and  ideologically  innocent 
appropriation  of  ‘facts’  in  a  relaxed  if  comparative  discourse  is  intermittently 
informative  and  mildly  successful. 

Lucy  Brown  examines  three  newspapers  -  The  Times,  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  the  Statesman  -  to  determine  ‘London’s  Knowledge  of  the 
Provinces  in  the  Early  Nineteenth  Century’  (/ATWi.  10-16).  This  crisp  piece 
traces  newspaper  reports  of  unpredictable  activity  (the  Luddites)  in  1811-12, 
planned  constitutional  demonstrations  (reform  meetings)  in  1819,  and  both 
planned  and  spontaneous  activity  in  1829-32  (Captain  Swing  and  a  royal  visit). 
She  finds  that  in  contrast  with  the  late-Victorian  London  press,  that  of  the 
early  period  gives  ample  and  full  coverage  to  domestic  news  outside  the 
metropolis.  JNPH  continues  to  publish  much  to  interest  students  of  the  press 
such  as  a  list  of  titles  and  authors  of  theses  on  the  press,  a  section  on  ‘Sources 
of  Newspaper  and  Periodical  History’,  and  lively  and  informative 
correspondence  as  well  as  reviews  of  theses  and  books. 

In  ‘  “His  Generation  Read  His  Stories”:  Walter  Besant,  Chatto  and  Windus 
and  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men'  ( PubH  21.25-67)  Simon  Eliot  couples 
a  discussion  ot  the  author  s  and  publisher’s  views  of  a  novel  appearing  in 
Belgravia  in  1882,  including  telling  analysis  of  attribution,  frequency,  site,  and 
nature  of  advertising,  kinds  of  editions  with  price,  sale  of  rights,  and  reprints 
with  assessment  ot  its  content  and  audience.  Eliot  effectively  defends  his  use 
of  adverts  in  particular  periodicals,  in  a  worthwhile  article  which  includes  its 
methods  as  part  of  the  subject.  Although  the  reception  of  the  novel  by 
periodicals  rather  than  author/critics  is  considered,  the  analysis  fails  to  link 
the  nature  of  the  review  with  the  periodical  in  which  it  appeared. 

Periodical  publication,  book  reviewing,  and  literary  networks  all  figure 
importantly  in  Marysa  Demoor’s  ‘Andrew  Lang’s  Letters  to  Edmund  Gosse’ 
(RES  492-509),  although  the  dearth  of  interpretation  claimed  in  the  title  rightly 
represents  the  piece  which,  loosely  biographical,  implicitly  defines  its  subject 
as  the  relation  of  two  individual  authors. 

In  'The  Bibliographer,  Book-Lore,  and  The  Bookworm'  (SB  207-19)  Arthur 
Sherbo  ‘proceed  [s]  chronologically  .  .  .  recording  what  I  have  gleaned  of  the 
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hitherto  unremarked  without  reference  to  order  of  magnitude’  through  three 
periodicals  not  listed  in  CBEL.  One  of  his  finds  is  a  report  of  the  text  of  Edmund 
Gosse’s  lecture,  ‘The  Literature  of  the  Century’,  given  to  the  University 
Extension  Society  at  Cambridge  in  August  1893. 

The  halcyon  days  at  the  Ballantyne  Press,  1892-1904,  are  recalled  in  a  leisurely 
piece  by  the  son  of  Ballantyne’s  managing  director  at  the  time,  C.  H.  McCall. 
‘Max  and  Mr.  McCall  Revisited’  ( PULC  49.78-86)  by  R.  H.  McCall  and 
Lawrence  Danson  documents  the  breadth  and  scale  of  the  press  in  those  years 
which  included  printing  The  National  Observer,  The  Studio,  The  Saturday 
Review,  The  National  Review,  The  Monthly  Review,  and  The  Contemporary 
Review  among  others. 

In  NCL  (42.120-6),  in  a  review-article  on  the  nineteenth-century  book  trade, 
John  Sutherland  notes  the  ‘culpable  neglect  of  common  writers’  in  NCL  itself, 
and  estimates  that  in  the  past  ninety  per  cent  of  its  articles  pertained  to  less 
than  a  dozen  authors. 


4.  Drama 

H.  Philip  Bolton’s  Dickens  Dramatized  provides  the  most  comprehensive 
record  to  date  of  Dickens  adaptations  on  stage,  film,  television,  and  radio, 
as  well  as  printed  texts  and  unpublished  manuscripts  produced  from  1834  to 
1984.  Entries  are  organized  chronologically  under  the  novels  and  stories  on 
which  they  are  based  and  include  details  of  authorship,  production,  publication, 
and  sources  of  information.  A  general  introduction  helpfully  outlines  the 
fluctuating  popularity  of  Dickens  in  performance,  the  historical  contexts  for 
the  dramatizations,  and  the  players  and  playwrights  who  created  them  on  the 
stage.  Victor  Emeljanow’s  very  readable  account  of  Victorian  Popular 
Dramatists  surveys  Victorian  dramatic  forms  and  their  theatrical  contexts  before 
focusing  on  the  work  of  just  four  playwrights:  Douglas  Jerrold,  Tom  Taylor, 
T.  W.  Robertson,  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  This  selection  has  the  virtue  of 
spanning  the  whole  era  and  of  highlighting  changes  in  dramatic  taste  and  in 
the  role  of  the  dramatist.  But  it  also  leaves  some  forms  less  well  covered  than 
others  -  there  is  no  play-by-play  analysis  of  pantomime  for  example:  more’s 
the  pity.  Tom  Taylor’s  attempts  to  conceal  the  authorship  of  the  play  Plot  and 
Passion,  successfully  premiered  at  London’s  Olympic  Theatre  in  1853,  are 
shrewdly  probed  by  Eric  Irvin  in  ‘Was  John  Lang  Really  a  Four-Word 
Dramatist?’  (ADS  22-36).  The  name  of  his  collaborator  John  Lang  (1816-64) 
was  omitted  from  all  printed  texts  even  though  it  had  appeared  on  the  Olympic 
playbills  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  licensing  copy.  Not  until  1879  did  Taylor 
concede  Lang  a  four-word  contribution  in  an  effort  to  appease  his  own 
detractors.  In  ‘The  Ticket-of-Leave Man  in  Context’  (EiT 6.31-40)  David  Mayer 
valuably  illuminates  the  social  context  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  when 
Taylor’s  melodrama  was  first  produced  at  the  Olympic  in  1863.  He  shows  how 
skilfully  Taylor  steered  between  public  fear  of  ticket-of-leave  men  on  one  hand, 
and  of  the  newly  formed  plain-clothes  police  who  kept  them  under  surveillance 
on  the  other.  As  such  fears  receded  over  the  years  the  detective  Hawkshaw 
became  a  more  popular  figure,  so  that  by  the  1880s  star  actors  preferred  the 
role  to  that  of  Brierly. 

In  a  thoughtful  study  of  ‘Planche,  Vestris,  and  the  Transvestite  Role:  Sexuality 
and  Gender  in  Victorian  Popular  Theatre’  (NCTR  9-33)  Kathy  Fletcher  shows 
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how  the  prominence  of  transvestite  roles  in  Planche’s  extravaganzas  from  1831 
onwards  owed  much  to  Madame  Vestris’s  celebrated  capacity  to  cross  sexual 
boundaries  without  offending  middle-class  audiences.  Such  roles,  which  could 
show  women  assuming  male  prerogatives  without  appearing  to  threaten  the 
social  order,  acted  as  a  kind  of  safety  valve.  Eric  Midwinter  takes  a  refreshingly 
down-to-earth  look  at  ‘W.  S.  Gilbert:  Victorian  Entertainer’  ( NTQ  273-9), 
who  used  his  exceptional  talents  to  amuse  rather  than  instruct  respectable 
audiences  and  earned  himself  a  fortune  and  a  knighthood  in  the  process.  In 
‘The  Gilbertianism  of  Patience ’  (DR  65.263-82)  Jay  Newman  sees  Gilbert  as 
a  spokesman  for  liberal  utilitarianism  whose  satire  of  the  Aesthetic  Movement 
in  Patience  is  only  very  gentle  and  secondary  to  his  real  target,  which  is  romantic 
love.  Presented  in  lecture  form  the  argument  appears  verbose:  a  more  succinct 
version  designed  for  reading  would  have  served  its  purpose  better.  John  A. 
Degen  usefully  explores  the  subject  of  ‘Gilbert  and  the  Limerick’  in  VP 
(i. 87-93).  He  shows  how  the  librettist  used  the  limerick  frequently  in  the  Savoy 
Operas  and  how  resourcefully  he  experimented  with  the  form.  In  a  succinct 
and  well-considered  analysis  of  ‘The  Evolution  of  The  Shop  Girl  and  the  Birth  of 
“Musical  Comedy’’  ’  ( THStud 40-50)  the  same  author  shows  how  The  Shop  Girl 
(1894)  was  ‘not  really  a  new  direction  for  the  musical  theatre’.  Rather  it  summed 
up  various  experiments  George  Edwardes  made  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  in  order  to 
replace  old  burlesque  with  a  more  up-to-date  form  of  musical  entertainment. 

The  acting  text  of  Gilbert  Parker’s  play  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty  which  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  tried  out  in  North  America  before  using  it  to  inaugurate  Her 
Majesty’s  Theatre  in  1897  has  been  thoroughly  edited  by  John  Ripley.  He  gives 
a  lively  account  of  the  genesis  of  the  text,  Tree’s  efforts  to  beef  up  his  own 
role  of  Doltaire,  and  the  chequered  criticism  that  the  play  received.  Heavily 
illustrated  and  documented,  the  volume  is  a  truly  sumptuous  creation  worthy 
of  Tree’s  lavish  stage  productions.  In  a  stimulating  account  of  ‘Henry  Arthur 
Jones  and  the  Lime-lit  Imagination’  ( NCTR  115-41)  Joel  H.  Kaplan  analyses 
Jones’s  dramaturgy  in  relation  to  the  stagecraft  of  his  time.  He  shows  how 
Jones  outgrew  his  love  of  spectacular  melodramatic  climaxes  in  his  early  dramas 
to  achieve  a  more  modern  technique  of  understatement  in  Mrs  Dane’s  Defence 
and  other  plays  he  wrote  for  Charles  Wyndham  from  1893  to  1900.  Harvester 
Microform  completes  Series  1  of  The  Popular  Stage:  Drama  in  Nineteenth 
Century  England:  The  Frank  Pettingell  Collection  of  Plays  in  the  Library  of 
the  University  of  Kent.  Parts  3,  4,  and  5  of  Manuscript  and  Typescript  Plays 
present  a  total  of  sixty-two  microfilm  reels  which  include  many  Victorian 
prompt-books  for  London  and  provincial  productions.  Accompanying  them 
are  handy  guides  which  provide  detailed  lists  of  plays,  persons,  and  theatres. 

Studies  of  dramatists  born  in  Ireland  include  a  new  selection  of  Dion 
Boucicault’s  plays  introduced  by  Andrew  Parkin:  London  Assurance,  The 
Corsican  Brothers,  The  Octoroon,  The  Colleen  Bawn,  The  Shaughraun,  and 
Robert  Emmet.  Although  a  glossary  of  Irish  expressions  and  bibliographical 
check-list  are  included,  the  unannotated  texts  are  merely  reprinted  from  other 
modern  editions.  Handy  and  affordable  (in  paperback,  at  least),  this  collection 
of  Boucicault’s  best-known  work  is  likely  to  appeal  to  the  student  or  general 
reader  more  than  to  the  specialist.  In  his  posthumous  biography  of  Oscar  Wilde, 
Richard  Ellmann  argues  how,  instead  of  being  divorced  from  life,  Wilde’s  works 
habitually  come  to  terms  with  it  by  terminating  with  an  unmasking.  Drawing 
on  many  fresh  sources,  he  charts  with  equal  assurance  Wilde’s  intellectual 
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development  alongside  the  tragic  course  of  his  extraordinary  career,  and  claims 
him  as  one  belonging  ‘to  our  world  more  than  to  Victoria’s’.  Superbly  written, 
illustrated,  and  indexed,  this  monumental  work  promises  to  remain  the  standard 
full-length  life  for  a  good  while  to  come.  In  ‘The  Artist  and  the  Dancer  in  Three 
Symbolist  Salomes'  (BuR  30:i.  102—30)  Rodney  Shewan  sensitively  analyses 
Wilde’s  play  together  with  Stephen  Mallarme’s  poem  Herodiade  (1871)  and 
Jules  Laforgue’s  tale  Salome  (1887).  Despite  differences  in  handling  the  story, 
all  three  writers  give  special  prominence  to  the  dancer-heroine  whom  they 
identify  with  the  creative  imagination  and  its  processes  of  expression.  Russell 
Jackson  and  Ian  Small’s  important  article  ‘Some  New  Drafts  of  a  Wilde  Play’ 
(EL  T  7- 15)  focuses  upon  typescripts  of  A  Woman  of  No  Importance  in  the 
Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  Collection  at  the  University  of  Bristol  which  allow  the 
play’s  stemma  to  be  established  for  the  first  time.  A  detailed  prompt-book  in 
the  same  collection  also  makes  it  possible  to  reconstruct  the  original  1893 
production  and  the  1905  revival,  and  shows  how  Tree  heightened  melodramatic 
moments  in  performance  which  Wilde  later  toned  down  in  the  published  text. 

ShawR  this  year  focuses  on  the  neglected  plays.  Alfred  Turco  Jr  persuasively 
defends  'The  Philanderer.  Shaw’s  Poignant  Romp’  (47-62)  against  the  majority 
of  critics  who  object  to  its  bleak  tone.  Viewing  it  as  one  of  Shaw’s  ‘personal’ 
plays  akin  to  Pygmalion ,  he  finds  the  final  encounter  of  Charteris  and  Julia 
highly  effective  in  the  theatre  and  central  to  the  play’s  ‘abrasive  blend  of 
detachment  and  compassion’.  In  ‘Shaw’s  “Higher  Comedy”  Par  Excellence: 
You  Never  Can  Tell'  (63-83)  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell  applies  recent  critical 
approaches  in  order  to  explore  mythic  and  archetypal  dimensions  in  the  comedy. 
His  championship  of  the  play  as  a  ‘scintillating  and  provocative’  masterpiece 
may  further  its  rehabilitation  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  critics  will  second 
his  view  of  it  as  philosophically  more  profound  than  Wilde’s  The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest.  A  more  substantial  and  successful  defence  of  an  early  Shaw 
work  is  Charles  A.  Berst’s  ‘  The  Man  of  Destiny:  Shaw,  Napoleon,  and  the 
Theater  of  Life’  (85-113),  which  liberates  the  play  from  previous  biographical 
and  literary  misinterpretations.  His  close  analysis  of  the  theatricality  of 
Napoleon’s  character  reveals  how  central  the  idea  of  role-playing  and  life-as- 
theatre  is  to  Shaw’s  dramatic  conception.  John  R.  Pfeiffer  updates  his  highly 
detailed  annual  bibliography  of  Shaw  in  ‘A  Continuing  Checklist  of  Shaviana’ 
(355-66). 

In  a  thoughtful  account  of  ‘Lawrence  Barrett  and  The  Man  o’  Airlie:  The 
Genteel  Tradition  in  Performance’  ( THStud  61-72)  Peter  A.  Davis  shows  how 
the  American  tragedian  became  identified  with  the  high-minded  values  of 
‘genteelism’  above  all  in  the  role  of  Harebell  in  W.  G.  Wills’s  play  which  he 
performed  from  1871 .  As  a  curtain-raiser  to  their  Actors  and  Managers  of  the 
English  and  American  Stage  series,  Harvester  Microform  have  published  the 
important  Bram  Stoker  Collection  of  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  papers  in 
The  Shakespeare  Centre  Library,  Stratford-upon-Avon.  This  includes  prompt¬ 
books,  annotated  texts,  tour  records,  letters,  drawings,  programmes,  playbills, 
press-cuttings,  and  other  material.  A  244-page  inventory  based  on  The 
Shakespeare  Centre’s  catalogue  accompanies  the  microfilms.  In  an  over-long 
biography  of  Ellen  Terry,  Nina  Auerbach  gives  equal  emphasis  to  the  actress’s 
role  as  wife,  lover,  and  mother,  as  to  her  stage  career,  and  draws  upon  some 
interesting  primary  sources.  At  times,  however,  the  reader  may  feel  these  sources 
are  over-rationalized  and  over-interpreted  in  support  of  the  author’s 
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challengingly  feminist  treatment.  She  analyses  Ellen  Terry’s  readiness  to 
surrender  herself  to  the  demands  which  her  children,  colleagues,  and  public 
made  upon  her,  and  how  she  reflected  the  ideals  of  her  age  by  doing  so.  Tracy 
C.  Davis  provides  a  well-informed  survey  of  ‘Victorian  Charity  and  Self-Help 
for  Women  Performers’  in  77V  (114-28).  She  shows  how  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  actresses  from  1851  to  1891  led  to  the  formation  of  charitable 
associations  and  other  schemes  to  aid  them  and  their  children.  In  an  acute 
analysis  of  ‘New  and  Not  So  “New  Women”  on  the  London  Stage:  Aubrey 
Beardsley’s  Yellow  Book  Images  of  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell  and  Rejane’  (KS 
33-57),  Bridget  Elliott  shows  how  Beardsley’s  portrayal  of  Mrs  Campbell’s 
Paula  Tanqueray  as  a  ‘struggling  but  socially  victimized  New  Woman’  attracted 
hostility  from  critics  who  viewed  the  character  merely  as  a  ‘doomed  prostitute’. 
His  drawing  of  Rejane  as  Madame  Sans-Gene,  in  contrast,  won  approval  since 
his  Decadent  style  was  felt  suitable  for  a  French  actress,  and  because  of  the 
more  tolerant  attitude  towards  the  mores  of  French  drama.  George  Rowell 
expertly  recounts  the  life  and  career  of  William  Terriss  and  the  circumstances 
leading  to  his  sensational  murder  in  1897  in  William  Terriss  and  Richard  Prince. 
Well  documented  and  illustrated,  it  conveys  a  vivid  sense  of  the  theatrical  world 
in  which  Terriss  and  his  leading  lady  Jessie  Millward  flourished,  and  is  a 
delightful  read. 

Robert  Justin  Goldstein’s  valuable  overview  of  ‘Political  Censorship  of  the 
Theatre  in  Nineteenth-Century  Europe’  ( ThR  220-41)  allows  dramatic 
censorship  in  Victorian  Britain  to  be  compared  with  various  practices  on  the 
Continent.  He  examines  how  political  censorship  developed,  how  it  was  applied 
and  circumvented,  and  how  far  it  succeeded  in  emasculating  serious  drama  of 
the  day.  On  the  subject  of  ‘Theatrical  Business  in  the  1880s’  (77V  5 1-6),  Michael 
Booth  draws  attention  to  an  important  series  of  articles  written  by  a  theatrical 
insider  for  the  St  James’s  Gazette  in  1885.  These  contain  financial  details  of 
typical  production  and  advertising  costs,  rents,  salaries,  dramatists’  fees,  etc. 
not  readily  available  elsewhere.  In  ‘The  Empire  Theatre  of  Varieties  Licensing 
Controversy  of  1894:  Testimony  of  Laura  Ormiston  Chant  Before  the  Theatres 
and  Music  Halls  Committee’  (NCTR  50-60)  Joseph  Donohue  helpfully 
transcribes  reformer  Mrs  Chant’s  moral  objections  to  relicensing  and  details 
subsequent  fruitless  attempts  to  banish  prostitutes  from  the  notorious  Empire 
promenade. 

Michael  Booth  and  Pamela  Heckenberg  offer  a  stimulating  survey  of  ‘Touring 
the  Empire’  (EiT 49-60)  by  outlining  the  routes,  venues,  and  performing  rights 
issues,  as  well  as  the  hazards  and  rewards  of  the  companies  which  increasingly 
took  to  the  international  circuit  in  the  late-Victorian  era.  With  London 
dominating  colonial  taste,  plays  could  either  be  brought  out  from  England  by 
touring  companies,  or  produced  by  native  companies  some  of  whom  were  more 
than  equal  to  the  task.  American  Theatre  Companies  1749-1887  and  1888-1930 , 
edited  by  Weldon  B.  Durham,  are  two  of  three  books  that  provide  valuable 
detail  of  the  personnel,  theatres,  and  repertory  of  acting  companies  resident 
in  the  American  colonies  and  the  United  States.  Company  biographies  include 
an  introduction  and  a  bibliography  of  published  and  archival  sources  used. 
Given  the  wealth  of  information  in  the  main  entries,  it  is  a  shame  that  only 
names  and  play  titles  mentioned  in  the  introductions  appear  to  be  indexed.  A 
full-scale  index  would  much  enhance  the  reference  value  of  these  books  and 
enable  the  movement  of  personnel  and  the  relative  popularity  of  plays  to  be 
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studied.  Finally,  Ted  Bottle  provides  an  illuminating  account  of  ‘Stage 
Machinery  at  The  Grand  Theatre,  Llandudno’  (77V  4-18)  which  was  built  in 
1901  to  the  designs  of  C.  A.  Humphries.  Aided  by  his  own  photographs  and 
drawings  by  the  late  Richard  Leacroft,  he  lucidly  describes  the  bridges,  sloats, 
grave  and  star  traps  still  surviving  there  and  their  methods  of  operation. 
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TREVOR  R.  GRIFFITHS,  and  AUDREY  McMULLAN 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  The  Novel,  by  Michael  Woolf  and 
Penny  Smith;  2.  Poetry,  by  John  Chalker;  3.  Drama,  by  Trevor  R.  Griffiths 
and  Audrey  McMullan. 


1.  The  Novel 

This  section  has  three  categories:  (a)  General  Studies,  by  Michael  Woolf; 
(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900-45,  by  Penny  Smith;  (c)  Individual  Authors: 
Post-1945,  by  Michael  Woolf.  Readers  should  consult  BHI,  BNB,  MFS  and 
JML  for  useful  bibliographical  information. 

(a)  General  Studies 

Every  year  publishing  houses  produce  volumes  of  anthologies  that  range  from 
the  thoroughly  absurd  to  the  intelligent  and  useful.  This  year  is  no  exception. 
The  bizarre  is  exemplified  by  an  odd  volume  entitled  The  Quiet  Ear:  Deafness 
in  Literature  edited  by  Brian  Grant.  It  is  a  collection  of  short  pieces  by  various 
hands  (from  Herodotus  to  Anita  Brookner  through  Scott  and  Austen - 
displaying  a  remarkable  lack  of  selectivity)  relating  to  the  experience  of  deafness 
and  is  introduced,  surprisingly  enough,  by  Margaret  Drabble.  In  her  preface 
she  argues  that  ‘it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  can  hear  to  imagine  what  it  is  like 
to  be  deaf’.  Indeed,  this  volume  goes  no  way  towards  offering  a  remedy  for 
that  particular  problem. 

In  contrast  is  The  Penguin  Book  of  Modern  British  Short  Stories  edited 
by  Malcolm  Bradbury.  His  succinct  and  instructive  introduction  serves  the 
volume  well  with  its  declared  aim  of  showing  that  ‘in  Britain  now  the 
short  story  is  an  adventurous,  inventive,  very  various  and,  above  all,  a 
discovering  form’.  The  stories  selected  illustrate  the  development  of  the 
form  since  1945  and  indicate  the  duality  in  the  British  short  story:  realism 
sustained  as  a  form  with  persistent  energy  and,  simultaneously,  a  perceptible 
involvement  in  the  experimental  reflected  in  the  ironically  ‘de-constructed 
fiction  of  Adam  Mars- Jones  in  ‘Structural  Anthropology’  or,  more  subtly,  in 
the  fabulation  of  John  Fowles  in  ‘The  Enigma’.  Fowles’s  story  re-examines 
the  structure  of  the  traditional  detective  story  and  the  form  continues  to  be 
of  interest  in  both  popular  anthologies  and  in  critical  analysis.  Crimewave,  edited 
by  Richard  Layman  and  Matthew  Bruccoli,  is  an  anthology  of  Anglo-American 
crime  stories  somewhat  different  from  the  mass  in  that  it  contains  a  short  but 
revealing  interview  with  William  Haggard  who  expresses  a  surprisingly  archaic 
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notion  of  his  ideal  reader  as  ‘civilized’:  ‘a  reader  with  a  certain  standard  of 
education’. 

JSSE  (8.9-142)  presents  a  set  of  essays  that  are  mainly  concerned  with  modern 
Irish  short  stories  and  the  issue  offers  a  succession  of  lively  insights  into  the 
variety  of  Irish  writing  in  this  area  as  well  as  an  example  of  the  art  from  Benedict 
Kiely  in  ‘Bloodless  Byrne  of  a  Monday’  (21-34).  Kiely  is  the  ‘guest  of  honor’ 
and  is  presented  by  Ben  Forkner  in  his  introduction  (9-10)  as  ‘the  Irish  Balzac’. 
There  is  also  a  useful  preliminary  survey  by  Arnold  Saxton,  ‘An  Introduction 
to  the  Stories  of  Bernard  MacLaverty’  (113-23). 

Four  volumes  in  the  Twentieth-Century  Literary  Criticism  series  have 
appeared.  These  fascinating  volumes,  edited  by  Dennis  Poupard,  contain 
selections  of  critical  work  within  the  period  1900-60.  Each  entry  offers  a 
summary  of  critical  responses  to  the  given  author  in  a  chronological  form  so 
that  the  reader  may  identify  the  development  of  literary  reputation  as  reflected 
in  reviews  and  essays.  Collectively,  the  books  offer  source  materials  for  the 
serious  researcher  and  for  the  more  dilettante  sampler.  In  Volume  XXII  for 
example,  the  literary  archaeologist  may  find  gems  like  a  Vita  Sackville-West 
review  of  Denton  Welch’s  A  Voice  through  a  Cloud.  Passions  engendered  have 
long  grown  cold.  Similarly  in  Volume  XXIII,  the  discovery  that  Jerome  K. 
Jerome’s  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  was  viewed  as  ‘decidedly  vulgar’  by  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature  in  1889  is  an  indication  of  how,  in  less  than  a  hundred 
years,  our  language  and  our  moral  landscape  has  become  utterly  transformed. 
Volume  XXIV  contains  valuable  entries  on  George  Gissing  and  Frank  Harris, 
offering  contrasting  perspectives  on  two  ‘men  of  letters’  in  late- Victorian 
England.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that  in  an  1894  review  of  Harris’s 
‘Elder  Conklin  ’  and  Other  Stories  an  impassioned  reviewer  in  The  Athenaeum 
sees  the  volume  as  nothing  short  of  ‘a  stumbling-block  for  every  believer  in 
Transatlantic  democracy’.  Volume  XXV  contains  less  of  direct  interest  in  the 
British  context  though  there  is  a  section  on  Conrad  that  deals  primarily  with 
critical  response  to  Nostromo .  All  four  volumes  show  meticulous  editing  and 
are  excellently  illustrated:  the  photographs  and  other  materials  serve  to 
illuminate  and  enliven  the  text. 

The  same  kind  of  care  is  shown  in  Volume  XLI  of  Contemporary  Literary 
Criticism,  edited  by  Daniel  G.  Marowski  and  Roger  Matuz.  While  constructed 
along  the  same  lines  as  Twentieth-Century  Literary  Criticism ,  the  entries  are 
rather  shorter  and  the  authors  treated  are,  for  the  most  part,  living.  Perhaps 
its  most  interesting  aspect  is  to  note  the  contrast  in  tone  between  the  British 
reviewers,  and  the  American.  The  most  extreme  manifestation  of  British 
amateur  posing  is  found  in  Christopher  Ricks’s  comment  that  ‘people  seem 
to  be  going  oft  Peter  Redgrove  .  The  entries  on  Angela  Carter  interestingly 
reveal  an  early  appreciation  and  understanding  of  her  talent.  All  in  all,  however, 
this  volume  is  less  satisfying  than  those  on  Twentieth-Century  Literary  Criticism 
as  much  as  anything  because  the  figures  are  inevitably  more  familiar  and  the 
treatment  of  them  more  elliptic. 

Outside  of  the  numerous  anthologies  of  criticism  and  stories,  the  year  also 
showed  a  continuing  interest  in  the  literature  of  the  1930s. 

Randall  Stevenson  s  The  British  Novel  since  the  Thirties  has  a  socio-literary 
intention  though  the  work  offers  itself  as  an  ‘introduction’  to  the  British  novel. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  synthesis  rather  than  re-evaluation  of  movements  and  figures 
in  a  form  that  will  be  useful  to  students.  It  does  not  attempt  to  re-create  our 
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view  of  the  period  but  rather  to  offer  a  coherent  map  of  changes  and  evolutions 
in  the  literary  landscape.  Like  many  such  books,  it  occasionally  comes  rather 
close  to  looking  like  a  long  list  of  names  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  volume 
moves  sensitively  between  the  need  to  maintain  some  kind  of  inclusiveness  and 
some  kind  of  narrative  cohesion.  That  said,  there  is  a  tendency  to  discuss  one 
writer  in  terms  of  another  in  a  manner  that  illuminates  neither,  and  writers 
as  diverse  as  Jean  Rhys,  Eva  Figes,  Anita  Brookner,  Edna  O’Brien,  Margaret 
Drabble,  Doris  Lessing,  Emma  Tennant,  and  Fay  Weldon  are  discussed  together 
as  ‘New  Women’.  Stevenson  might  have  done  better  to  have  aimed  at  being 
less  inclusive  but  more  thorough  in  a  treatment  of  selected  writers  who 
exemplified  trends  and  issues  he  wished  to  discuss. 

That  kind  of  approach  proved  a  fertile  one  for  Julian  Symons  in  Makers 
of  the  New.  His  overview  of  the  period  1912-39  offers  a  narrative  of  the 
formative  years  of  modernism  in  Europe  and  the  U.S.A.  through  a  focus  on 
significant  events  and  figures.  It  is  both  a  literary  history  that  attempts  to  place 
the  major  figures  of  the  period  and  an  excursion  into  a  vivid  past  populated 
by  eccentrics  and  geniuses.  Symons  has  a  considerable  gift  for  re-creating  the 
atmosphere  of  the  period  and  for  recognizing  the  key  roles  of  many  figures, 
particularly  women,  frequently  overlooked.  The  book  also  contains  literary 
insight:  well-wrought  distinctions  between  European  and  American  modernism 
for  example.  Most  interesting,  though,  is  the  manner  in  which  it  brings  the 
fringe  figures  into  some  kind  of  focus.  The  sort  of  immediacy  found  in  Wambly 
Bald’s  journals  of  Paris  life  is  re-created  by  Symons  in  his  view  of  what  he 
calls  ‘the  genuine  phoneys’.  He  also  places  Joyce  in  an  environment  where  the 
work  can  be  seen  as  part  of  a  cultural  landscape  rather  than  as  an  aberration. 
The  work  is  literate,  wide-ranging,  and  accessible  to  a  general  reader  as  well 
as  valuable  to  the  professional  critic. 

John  Burt  Foster  reviews  the  current  state  of  critical  thinking  in  this  area 
in  ‘Modernism  Now -Recent  Perspectives  on  Early  Twentieth  Century 
Literature  and  Culture’  ( SHR  ii.  159-67).  He  suggests  that  1914,  rather  than 
1922,  is  the  key  date  in  the  history  of  Modernist  development  because  it  is  ‘when 
the  feminist  journal  The  New  Freewoman  became  The  Egoist  and,  under 
Pound’s  guidance,  started  publishing  Joyce  and  Eliot’.  Like  Symons,  Foster 
recognizes  the  crucial  role  of  the  small  magazines  in  the  development  of  literary 
innovation  in  the  period. 

British  Novelists  since  1900  is  generally  a  more  specialized  enterprise  being 
a  collection  of  twenty-one  essays  by  various  hands  on  novelists  ranging  from 
Conrad  through  Golding  to  Margaret  Drabble.  It  is  in  some  respects  rather 
an  odd  volume,  as  the  editor,  the  late  Jack  Biles,  seems  to  recognize  when  he 
describes  the  contents  as  being  formed  by  studies  of  ‘an  arbitrarily  chosen  group 
of  novelists’.  There  are,  though,  many  interesting  essays;  not  least  of  these  is 
Angus  Wilson’s  essay  on  Virginia  Woolf  where  the  interest  lies  in  his  account 
of  her  influence  upon  him  and  his  recognition  that  ‘my  teacher  to  whom  (after 
Dickens  and  Dostoevsky)  I  owed  most  was  Mrs  Woolf  herself;  it  was  she  who 
showed  me  how  to  preserve  narration  with  disregard  for  unity  of  scene  or  time 
sequence  or  angle  of  vision  or  formal  plot.’  In  the  same  volume  Carol  Ames 
has  a  curious  essay  on  Woolf’s  friend  and  lover  Vita  Sackville-West  in  which 
she  makes  a  claim  for  Sackville-West’s  writing  that  her  essay  hardly  sustains. 
Nevertheless,  the  collection  offers  essays  on  novelists  not  often  subject  to 
serious  critical  attention:  Ivy  Compton-Burnett  and  two  readings  of  Jean  Rhys 
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for  example.  In  that  respect  it  is  a  valuable,  if  carelessly  proofed, 
book. 

John  Orr’s  The  Making  of  the  Twentieth-Century  Novel  surveys  the  Anglo- 
American  literary  environment  in  a  period  of  radical  development  with  a 
particular  focus  on  the  contribution  of  William  Faulkner.  In  terms  of  the  British 
novel,  there  is  no  surprise  in  the  very  conventional  focus  on  Lawrence  and  Joyce. 
The  discussion  of  Ulysses  concentrates  on  Joyce’s  separation  from  the  English 
Protestant  tradition  in  a  manner  that  offers  some  revealing  contexts  for  a  reading 
of  the  novel.  Further,  Orr’s  notion  of  Bloom’s  Dublin  as  ‘an  almost  medieval 
city’  stresses  elements  of  historical  nostalgia  in  the  novel.  Orr’s  careful  reading 
of  Ulysses  shows  considerable  critical  intelligence  of  a  conservative  kind.  The 
work’s  greatest  strength  is  its  systematic  attempt  to  sustain  Anglo-American 
comparative  perspectives. 

The  notion  of  the  novel  in  transition  is  also  the  rationale  for  the  collection 
edited  by  O.  M.  Brack  Jr,  Twilight  of  Dawn.  The  essays,  covering  the  years 
1880  to  1920,  offer  insights  into  works  and  writers  infrequently  discussed  such 
as  Richard  Le  Gallienne  and  Arthur  Symons  and,  as  a  result,  the  volume  is 
a  frequently  stimulating  and  valuable  source  of  reference  which  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  the  ‘minor’  writer  or  work  can  be  read  in  a  manner  that  both 
illuminates  the  given  work  and  the  cultural  environment  of  which  it  was  a  part. 
The  characteristic  tone  is  scholarly  without  being  dull  or  over-technical. 

In  Brack’s  volume  Frederick  P.  W.  McDowell  has  an  essay  on  the  previously 
unpublished  fiction  of  E.  M.  Forster.  Renewed  interest  in  Forster,  stimulated 
by  the  posthumous  publication  of  some  of  the  work  reflecting  homosexual 
themes,  is  also  the  ostensible  motivation  behind  Robert  Langbaum’s  essay  ‘A 
New  Look  at  E.  M.  Forster’  in  his  collection  The  Word  from  Below. 
Langbaum’s  essay  promises  more  than  it  delivers  in  that  it  opens  with  reference 
to  the  films  made  of  Forster’s  works  and  a  brief  discussion  of  the  posthumous 
publications  such  as  The  Life  to  Come.  It  becomes,  however,  a  curiously 
conventional  reading  of  the  novels  with  the  hardly  startling  intention  of 
establishing  A  Passage  to  India  as  ‘a  twentieth-century  English  classic’. 
Langbaum  is  surer  and  more  stimulating  in  his  discussions  of  an  earlier  period 
of  writing  in  his  essay  on  Victorian  culture.  His  scepticism  concerning  the  ‘latest 
theoretical  criticism’  is  also  displayed  in  a  lively  fashion  in  ‘Can  We  Still  Talk 
about  the  Romantic  Self?’.  In  that  essay,  he  makes  explicit  the  assumption  that 
runs  through  much  of  the  volume:  ‘Twentieth-century  writers  .  .  .  have  made 
the  romantic  self  more  ruggedly  substantial  by  working  into  it  ideas  of 
unconsciousness  and  primitive  instincts  derived  from  Darwin  and  Freud.’ 
Langbaum’s  position  is  thankfully  a  radically  unfashionable  one. 

New  critical  thinking  informs  Andrew  Wright’s  Fictional  Discourse  and 
Historical  Space.  He  cites  the  direct  influence  of  Foucault  in  his  introduction 
but,  despite  that  promise  (or  threat),  his  readings  of  novels  are  both  accessible 
and  stimulating.  For  example,  he  sees  the  contrast  between  Howards  End  and 
The  Secret  Agent  as  exemplifying  the  contradictions  of  the  privileged 
Bloomsbury  set.  He  therefore  offers  a  timely  insight  into  the  limitations  of 
Bloomsbury  and,  indeed,  of  E.  M.  Forster:  ‘Conrad’s  ability  to  treat  persons 
beyond  the  range  of  Forster’s  experience,  to  penetrate  to  the  lower  edges  of 
the  middle  class  and  beneath,  and  to  make  credible  the  actions  in  which  these 
classes  engage,  gives  a  sense  of  the  gloomy  atmosphere  of  a  London  in  which 
the  cult  of  personal  relations  would  be  an  unthinkable  luxury.’  Wright’s  work 
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belongs  with  David  Lodge’s  Working  with  Structuralism  in  that  both  offer 
strategies  to  use  new  critical  thinking  without  losing  sight  of  a  crucial  rationale 
for  all  criticism:  making  one  work  of  art  out  of  a  commentary  on  others. 

Wright’s  chapter  on  ‘The  Emergent  Woman’  serves  to  introduce  the 
considerable  number  of  works  that  treat,  in  one  form  or  another,  the  feminine 
or  feminist  issue  in  twentieth-century  writing. 

In  ‘The  Century’s  Daughters:  Recent  Women’s  Fiction  and  History’  ( CritQ 
iii.71-7)  Lyn  Pykett  offers  a  valuable  perspective.  She  begins  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  possible  to  discern  a  retrospective  impulse  in  recent  British  fiction 
and,  as  evidence  of  this,  she  cites  the  use  of  historical  locations  in  the  work 
of  Graham  Swift,  William  Boyd,  J.  G.  Farrell,  and  J.  G.  Ballard.  She  then 
argues  that  for  women  writers  this  strategy  offers  a  means  of  representing  the 
hitherto  silenced  voices  of  women  of  earlier  generations.  She  offers  Pat  Barker’s 
The  Century’s  Daughter  as  an  example  of  that  use  of  the  past. 

A  much  less  convincing  thesis  is  presented  by  Bruce  Stovel  in  ‘Subjective 
to  Objective:  A  Career  Pattern  in  Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot,  and  Contemporary 
Women  Novelists’  ( ArielE  i. 53-61).  Stovel  focuses  on  Margaret  Drabble  and 
Barbara  Pym  and  suggests  that,  like  Jane  Austen  and  George  Eliot,  their  careers 
can  be  seen  in  two  stages  during  which  their  fiction  moves  from  a  ‘subjective’ 
to  an  ‘objective’  mode.  They  move  from  presenting  personal  experience  to  a 
consideration  of  a  larger  analytical  framework  and  this  is  seen  to  reflect  a 
common  development  for  women  writers.  The  argument  rests  upon  the  rather 
fragile  and  not  very  clear  distinction  between  subjective  and  objective  modes 
of  writing. 

Gerald  F.  Manning  offers  a  study  of  Muriel  Spark  and  Elizabeth  Jolley  in 
‘Sunsets  and  Sunrises:  Nursing  Home  as  Microcosm  in  “Memento  Mori’’  and 
“Mr  Scobie’s  Riddle”  ’  ( ArielE  ii. 27-43).  The  rather  unpromising  title  obscures 
a  very  strong  piece  in  which  the  author  identifies  the  use  that  Spark  and  Jolley 
make  of  the  nursing  home  as  an  institution  both  for  realistic  purposes  and  ‘to 
symbolize  various  kinds  of  estrangement  and  entrapment’. 

In  Other  Words:  Writing  as  a  Feminist,  edited  by  Gail  Chester  and  Sigrid 
Nielsen,  concerns  itself  with  wider  issues  than  the  purely  literary,  being  a 
collection  of  many  short  pieces  by  various  hands.  There  is,  however,  a  thread 
that  offers  several  examples  of  the  relationship  between  creativity  and  feminism. 
The  format  of  the  collection,  its  first-person  immediacy,  offers  some  vivid  self- 
portraits  and,  if  occasionally  the  experience  is  rather  like  a  meeting  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  in  its  personalized  intensity,  reading  it  offers  a  considerable  insight 
into  the  variety  of  forms  that  constitute  the  interaction  between  writing  and 
feminism,  as  in  Rosalind  Brackenbury’s  ‘Women  and  Fiction’:  ‘In  our  lives, 
as  we  welcome  men  back  as  friends  and  potential  equals,  so  we  can  welcome 
them  back  into  what  we  write.  But  it  will  be  on  new  terms,  in  a  tone  that  is 
initiatory  rather  than  reactionary  -  truly  revolutionary,  truly  creative.’  The  last 
chapter  by  Gail  Chester  offers  a  helpful  list  of  resource  centres. 

Terry  Lovell  links  questions  for  feminism  with  issues  deriving  from  Marxist 
analysis  in  Consuming  Fiction.  He  is  ‘concerned  to  confront  Marxist  literary 
theory  with  its  own  filtering  out  of  women  and  gender’.  The  book  is,  inevitably, 
closely  and  densely  argued,  and  it  is  revealing  in  the  manner  in  which  it  outlines 
the  narrowness  of  the  fictional  definition  of  femininity  in  contrast  to  that  of 
masculinity.  Lovell  is  also  particularly  strong  in  his  capacity  to  combine  literary 
and  sociological  methodology  as  is  apparent  in  his  discussion  of  the  importance 
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of  the  role  of  women  in  the  transmission  of  literary  culture:  ‘English  literature 
was  and  still  is  kept  within  the  custodianship  of  men,  in  an  elite  and  specialized 
humane  culture.  But  at  the  feet  of  the  male  professoriat  sit  the  rank  and  file  of 
English’s  missionary  undertaking,  the  mainly  female  students  who  will  later  go 
out  into  the  schools  to  transmit  its  moral  message  and  its  civilizing  power.’  Lovell’s 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  both  Marxist  and  feminist  criticism. 

The  Female  Form  is  a  far  more  inclusive  work  in  which  Rosalind  Miles 
attempts  to  establish  a  wide-ranging  perspective  on  the  contribution  of  women 
writers  to  the  development  of  the  novel  and  the  subsequent  ‘denial  and 
annihilation’  of  that  contribution  by  masculine  literary  culture.  Her  starting 
position  is  entirely  unequivocal:  ‘I  wrote  this  book  to  assert  the  supremacy  of 
the  role  of  women  writers  in  the  evolution  of  the  modern  novel  and  to  review 
some  of  the  reasons  why  this  simple  fact  seems  to  need  restating  again  and 
again  and  again.’  This  is,  of  course,  thoroughly  disingenuous  for  the 
‘supremacy’  of  women  writers  in  the  modern  novel  is  neither  simple  nor  a  fact. 
The  problem  of  Rosalind  Miles’s  book  for  me  is  that,  given  her  political 
intention,  she  cannot  help  but  distort  the  map  of  literary  achievement.  The 
benefit  of  the  work  is  that,  despite  the  distortions,  she  reveals  some  important 
areas  that  have  been  overlooked  and  offers  sympathetic  readings  of  a  number 
of  writers  frequently  overlooked  in  critical  writing  by  men.  Within  her  wide- 
ranging  and  inclusive  perspectives,  she  focuses  on,  for  example,  Ivy  Compton- 
Burnett,  Dorothy  Richardson,  and  Winifred  Holtby.  The  strength  of  the  work 
derives  not  so  much  from  the  individual  studies,  however.  Its  interest  is  in  the 
breadth  of  research  revealed. 

The  area  of  concern  in  Carol  Thurston’s  The  Romance  Revolution  is  a 
narrower  one.  It  offers  a  largely  sociological  view  of  Romance  fiction  and, 
although  many  of  the  examples  are  taken  from  the  U.S.A.,  it  exemplifies  both 
the  emergence  of  an  explicit  concern  with  literature  as  a  reflection  of  the 
changing  nature  of  female  sexual  identity  and  the  more  widespread  interest  in 
the  use  of  popular  culture  as  a  means  of  penetrating  social  realities.  It  offers 
historical  perspectives  and  a  real  sense  of  substantial  and  careful  research.  The 
extensive  bibliographies  are  an  indispensable  source  for  further  research. 

A  more  conventional  approach  is  apparent  in  Merryn  Williams’s  Six  Women 
Novelists,  a  new  addition  to  Macmillan’s  valuable  Modern  Novelists  series. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  series,  this  volume  goes  beyond  the  single-author  focus 
of  the  other  volumes.  Williams  has  three  chapters  on  English  novelists.  The 
chapter  on  Flora  Mayor  offers  a  very  convincing  case  for  a  reconsideration 
of  a  writer  whose  reputation  has  reached  vanishing  point.  The  chapter  on 
Antonia  White  combines  biography  with  critical  analysis  in  a  revealing  manner 
but  the  most  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  work  and  life  of  Dorothy  Sayers. 
According  to  Williams,  Sayers  records  the  transition  to  uncertain  modernity 
where  the  First  World  War  marks  a  loss  of  faith  in  religion  and  traditional 
morality.  With  considerable  conviction  the  author  makes  a  case  for  a  serious 
consideration  of  Sayers’s  work  both  because  of  its  value  as  social  historical 
evidence  and  for  its  own  sake  as  worthwhile  fiction.  Though  very  short,  the 
book  contains  many  insights  and  is  written  in  a  clear,  coherent  fashion.  As 
the  author  indicates,  there  is  a  connecting  theme  albeit  one  implied  rather  than 
made  explicit:  ‘that  is  the  experience  of  women  in  societies  which  are  undergoing 
massive  changes  and  giving  them  confused  and  contradictory  messages.  The 
central  character  is  almost  always  a  woman  who  cannot  fit  in.’ 
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The  chapter  on  Dorothy  Sayers  is  symptomatic  of  the  expansion  of  literary 
studies  into  areas  of  popular  culture.  This  year’s  publications  include  other 
examples  of  genre  studies  in  areas  not  traditionally  associated  with  literary 
scholarship. 

MFS,  for  example,  devotes  one  of  its  issues  (i)  to  studies  on  sport  in  modern 
fiction.  In  ‘The  Work  of  Play:  Anger  and  Expropriated  Athletes  of  Alan  Sillitoe 
and  David  Storey’  ( MFS  35-47)  William  Hutchings  argues  that  those  writers 
illustrate  Marx’s  assertion  in  Das  Kapital  that  ‘factory  work  exhausts  the  nervous 
system  to  the  uttermost’.  The  world  of  sport  offers  a  haven  both  from  the 
exhaustion  of  the  factory  and  from  the  complex  world  of  family  entanglements. 
Sport,  Hutchings  convincingly  argues,  offers  a  crucial  symbol  of  alternative 
possibilities  within  the  contemporary  predicament. 

The  oddest  of  these  studies  in  popular  culture  is  Literary  Agents  in  which 
Anthony  Masters  delves  into  the  careers  of  thirteen  writers  from  Graham  Greene 
to  Len  Deighton  to  trace  their  involvement  with  the  world  of  espionage  in  fact 
and  in  their  fiction.  Most  of  the  volume  is  of  the  literary  gossip  variety  but 
no  less  interesting  for  that.  Masters  suggests,  for  example,  that  ‘there  are  claims 
that  Fleming  himself  was  responsible  for  luring  Hess  over  to  England’  and  that 
Sir  Roger  Hollis  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  John  Le  Carre’s  home  because  ‘No 
doubt  ...  he  was  savouring  the  freedom  of  the  safe  house.’  The  book  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  research,  gossip,  and,  at  times,  outlandish  speculation. 

A  more  conventional  approach  to  genre  studies  is  found  in  Terry  Heller’s 
The  Delights  of  Terror  where  he  approaches  the  tale  of  terror  through  recent 
psychoanalytic  theories  and  with  ‘reader-response’  notions  well  to  the  fore. 
Despite  Heller’s  somewhat  abstract  and  rarefied  style  he  establishes  distinctions 
between  the  various  forms  of  terror  fiction  that  are  revealing  and  his  emphasis 
on  reader-pleasure  allows  him  some  fertile  interpretations  of  individual  works 
(by  Stoker  and  Lovecraft,  for  example)  which  give  the  reader  a  stimulating 
context  for  further  exploration  of  the  field.  Between  Literary  Agents  and  The 
Delights  of  Terror  the  reader  is  offered  a  spectrum  of  possibility  in  the  field 
of  literary  scholarship,  ranging  from  the  extremely  odd  to  the  extremely  arid. 

There  is  nothing  arid  at  all  about  Harry  Ritchie’s  Success  Stories.  He  offers 
a  lively  interpretation  of  the  relationship  between  British  writers  and  the  media 
in  the  1950s  in  a  witty  style.  Ritchie  is  particularly  good  in  his  placing  of  Kingsley 
Amis  as  the  most  ‘continuously  influential  presence’  in  the  period.  On  issues 
of  class  and  the  political  ambiguities  of  the  ‘Angry  Young  Men’,  Ritchie  is 
particularly  informative,  identifying,  for  example,  the  clear  roots  of 
conservatism  in  what  was  mistaken  for  radicalism  in  Amis’s  fiction.  He  offers 
a  lucid  set  of  perspectives  that  recognize  the  crucial  role  of  the  media:  ‘What 
was  new  in  the  1950s  .  .  .  was  the  vigour  and  extent  of  the  promotion  campaign 
for  the  decade’s  literary  generation.  The  Angry  Young  Men  were  marketed  by 
unprecedented  media  hype.’  While  Ritchie  approaches  the  work  of  Amis,  John 
Osborne,  Colin  Wilson,  and  Alan  Sillitoe  with  a  sceptical  mind,  he  recognizes 
one  of  the  major  consequences  of  their  collective  literary  achievement:  ‘lower- 
class  social  reality  gained  new  literary  and  cultural  validity  and  became  an 
expected  component  of  imaginative  work.’  This  is  an  important  and  highly 
readable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  a  most  ambiguous  decade. 

Ritchie’s  book  reminds  us  that  the  socialism  of  many  of  the  key  figures  of 
the  1950s  was  illusory.  In  The  Rise  of  Socialist  Fiction  1880-1914  H.  Gustav 
Klaus  has  gathered  a  set  of  essays  which  are  concerned  with  the  rise  of  authentic 
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socialist  writing.  The  collection  draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  an  alternative 
tradition  of  British  literature  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  now  unavailable  in  print. 
That  is,  of  course,  the  central  methodological  problem  of  a  collection  like  this. 
The  contributors  are  obliged  to  engage  in  quite  lengthy  plot  summaries  or 
extensive  quotations  to  add  credibility  to  their  arguments.  Given  that  necessary 
limitation,  the  collection  offers  rewarding  insights  into  a  lost  history  of  British 
literature.  It  could  be  usefully  read  in  conjunction  with  P.  J.  Keating’s  collection 
Working-Class  Stories  of  the  1890s. 

David  Dowling’s  widely  researched  study  Fictions  of  Nuclear  Disaster  ranges 
across  the  relevant  literature  and  identifies  two  fictional  models:  the  first 
perceives  the  bomb  in  terms  of  a  kind  of  ironic  evolutionary  process  and  the 
second  perceives  nuclear  disaster  ‘in  terms  of  man’s  unconscious  or  nightmare 
world,  or  in  terms  of  the  readymade  Biblical  apocalyptic  framework’.  His  study 
offers  a  perspective  on  what  he  sees  as  ‘the  first  and  most  vital  meeting  place 
between  the  two  cultures,  between  the  scientist  and  the  artist’.  Dowling’s  work 
is  a  powerful  act  of  intellectual  synthesis  in  which  he  moves  sure-footedly  across 
cultures  and  forms.  There  is  one  odd  omission  from  his  impressively  inclusive 
discussion:  Leslie  Fiedler’s  The  Messengers  Will  Come  No  More  is  strangely 
unmentioned.  With  that  said,  this  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  subject 
and  Dowling’s  readings  are  both  systematic  and  challenging. 

While  Dowling’s  work  is  futuristic  in  its  concerns,  Neil  McEwan’s  Perspective 
in  British  Historical  Fiction  Today  is  a  far  more  conservative  volume  both  in 
terms  of  the  subject  matter  and  the  author’s  perspective.  He  sees  the  healthy 
state  of  the  historical  novel  as  somehow  ‘evidence  of  a  division  which  now  exists, 
at  least  in  Britain,  between  avant-garde  critical  theory  and  the  most  original 
creative  practice’.  McEwan’s  support  for  ‘narrative  history  and  realistic  fiction’ 
leads  him  to  misconceive  Fowles’s  playfulness  in  The  French  Lieutenant’s 
Woman  and  to  subject  Robert  Nye’s  Falstaff  to  too  earnest  a  reading.  While 
McEwan’s  discussions  are  always  interesting,  particularly  that  on  Mary  Renault, 
there  is  a  damaging  conservatism  about  the  state  of  the  novel  that  leads  him 
towards  suspect  over-simplifications.  To  represent  both  Fowles  and  Golding 
only  through  their  historical  fiction  (one  novel  in  Fowles’s  case)  is  seriously 
to  distort  the  output  of  two  of  the  most  important  contemporary  British 
novelists. 

Three  other  important  literary  figures  have  produced  volumes  that  ought 
to  be  noticed  in  1987.  The  shining  intelligences  of  Jonathan  Raban  and  Brigid 
Brophy  are  reflected  in  two  volumes  of  essays.  Raban’s  For  Love  and  Money 
falls  somewhere  between  a  collection  of  travel  and  literary  essays,  and  a  personal 
memoir.  What  emerges  is  a  combination  of  sanity  and  good  sense  plus  an 
enviable  capacity  to  write  with  a  combination  of  clarity,  elegance,  and  critical 
insight.  His  analysis  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  for  example,  contains  acute  literary 
judgement  with  a  profound  sense  of  sympathy  for  Waugh’s  flawed  humanity. 
Throughout,  Raban  displays  an  ability  to  combine  humour  with  an 
understanding  of  literature  and  a  considerable  zest  for  life. 

Baroque  ’n  ’  Roll  exhibits  many  of  the  same  qualities  and  contains  a  moving 
memoir  in  which  Brophy  describes  the  consequences  of  having  multiple  sclerosis: 
The  knowledge  that  I  shall  never  be  in  Italy  again  is  sometimes  a  heaviness 
about  me  like  an  unbearable  medallion  that  bends  my  neck.’  Like  Raban,  she 
is  a  brilliant  communicator  and,  though  the  sadness  of  her  decline  hangs  over 
the  collection,  there  is  hardly  a  moment  that  is  not  enlivened  by  her  intelligence 
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and  humour.  The  pieces  in  the  collection  display  Brophy’s  wisdom  and 
considerable  wit. 

Malcolm  Bradbury’s  No,  Not  Bloomsbury  is  a  collection  of  essays  widely 
considering  post-war  English  fiction.  As  with  Raban  and  Brophy,  the  book 
combines  literary  essays  with  personal  memoirs.  It  is  clear  that  this  hybrid  form 
of  collection  is  a  fertile  return  to  a  tradition  of  personalized,  ruminative  writing. 
The  volume  is  another  dimension  of  Bradbury’s  considerable  creative  talent 
and  it  offers  numerous  examples  of  his  capacity  economically  to  identify  the 
heart  of  the  critical  matter  as,  for  example,  in  his  view  of  Kingsley  Amis:  ‘Amis 
remains  one  of  our  most  troubling  comic  novelists,  still  directing  his  assault 
on  the  way  we  live  now,  and  on  the  pain,  the  self  enclosure,  but  also  sometimes 
the  secret  joy,  of  ageing  life  itself.’ 

These  three  volumes  reflect  the  persistence  of  the  humanist  imagination 
against  the  odds  in  a  not  always  hospitable  environment.  If  nothing  else  had 
appeared,  this  would  have  been  a  good  year. 

(b)  Individual  Authors:  1900-45 

A  noticeable  pattern  this  year  is  that  some  of  the  smaller  periodicals  have 
had  to  skip  or  delay  issues;  others  are  looking  ominously  thin  and  a  few  have 
disappeared  altogether.  The  cutting  of  grants  and  subsidies  is  taking  its  toll 
and  the  effect  can  be  seen  in  an  overall  trend  towards  shorter  articles  and  a 
tendency  to  concentrate  on  known  quantities:  there  seems  to  be  little  inclination 
to  reassess  the  lesser-known  writers  of  this  period. 

The  better-known  are  in  little  danger  however,  and  Conrad  continues  to 
provoke  some  lively  and  provocative  criticism:  the  ‘proof  of  a  great  artist  is 
his  pertinence  to  all  ages’,  Ted  Billy  reminds  us  in  his  excellent  introduction 
to  Critical  Essays  on  Joseph  Conrad.  The  amount  of  interest  Conrad  excites 
in  our  own  age  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  present  pertinence,  and  this  useful 
gathering  of  essays  by  critics  including  Zdzistaw  Najder,  Edward  W.  Said, 
Ian  P.  Watt,  and  Martin  Ray  also  demonstrates  how  wide-ranging  this  interest 
can  be.  Because  these  pieces  are  reprinted  from  periodicals  I  will  not  go  into 
detail  here,  although  attention  should  be  drawn  to  one  previously  unpublished 
contribution,  ‘The  Semiotics  of  Description  in  Conrad’s  Nostromo’  by  Leonard 
Orr. 

In  the  spring  issue  of  Conradiana,  leading  Conradians  are  invited  to  muse 
on  what  led  them  to  Conrad,  and  to  evaluate  their  own  contributions.  A  gamble 
that  could  have  disintegrated  into  collective  navel-gazing  has,  in  fact,  produced 
a  cogent  history  of  the  composition  of  key  texts  by  critics  such  as  Douglas 
Hewitt,  Albert  J.  Guerard,  Bernard  C.  Meyer,  and  Cedric  T.  Watts.  At  greater 
length  Avrom  Fleishman  produces  an  extremely  interesting  piece  (18-30)  in 
which  he  enthusiastically  takes  the  opportunity  to  trace  developments  in  political 
criticism  and  succinctly  outlines  the  difficulties  to  be  met  within  the  field  of 
the  history  of  ideas.  Conrad  is  here  placed  ‘with  Forster,  Joyce,  and  Woolf, 
among  the  problematic  progressives’. 

Where  some  of  these  reminiscences  fondly  take  us  back  to  schoolday 
introductions  to  Lord  Jim,  Todd  K.  Bender  leads  us  into  the  future  of  Conrad 
studies  in  a  state-of-the-art  discussion  which  outlines  the  setting  up  of  the 
computer-based  Conrad  Archive.  ‘The  Conrad  Archive,  or  the  Conrad 
Concordances  1979-’  (47-59)  predicts  that  recent  technology  will  result  in  ‘the 
whole  process  of  reading  a  literary  text’  being  reshaped.  Elsewhere  in 
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Conradiana,  however,  the  pace  is  more  pedestrian,  with  much  of  the  emphasis 
being  on  the  bibliographic,  on  the  shaping  of  the  texts  themselves.  In  ‘Conrad’s 
“Unkindest  Cut”  ’  (167-81)  David  Leon  Higdon  and  Robert  F.  Sheard  present 
us  with  Conrad  in  bed,  recklessly  revising  the  manuscript  of  Under  Western 
Eyes  in  the  spring  of  1910.  The  deletions  are  discussed  in  depth  and,  most  useful 
of  all,  a  transcription  is  provided  of  one  crucial  cut  scene.  Keith  Carabine’s 
‘  “The  Secret  Sharer”:  A  Note  on  the  Date  of  Its  Composition’  (209-13)  should 
be  read  in  tandem  with  the  previous  article.  This  note  also  refers  to  the  recently 
discovered  Philadelphia  typescript  of  Under  Western  Eyes,  here  using  it  in  order 
to  help  date  the  writing  of  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’.  Conrad’s  financial  problems 
and  relationship  with  his  agent  Pinker  in  the  lead-up  to  the  famous  breakdown 
of  1910  are  also  charted.  In  SNNTS  (187-96)  Higdon  and  Sheard  produce 
another  complicated,  but  in  this  instance,  slightly  flat  piece,  ‘  “The  End  Is  the 
Devil”:  The  Conclusions  to  Conrad’s  Under  Western  Eyes’ .  The  changes  made 
to  the  final  two  scenes,  ‘which  so  underscore  the  novel’s  ironies’,  are  followed 
from  the  holograph  manuscript  beyond  the  second  manuscript  to  serialization 
in  The  English  Review,  it  appears  that  Conrad’s  conclusion  underwent  at  least 
two,  and  possibly  four,  revisions.  In  SB  David  Leon  Higdon’s  ‘The 
Unrecognized  Second  Edition  of  Conrad’s  Under  Western  Eyes’  (220-5)  slots 
yet  another  piece  of  the  puzzle  into  place. 

In  ‘Conrad  at  Work:  The  Two  Serial  Texts  of  Typhoon ’  ( Conradiana  99-119) 
Dwight  H.  Purdy  offers  a  detailed  discussion  which  starts  out  on  a  refreshingly 
realistic  note:  the  task  of  tracing  a  Conrad  text  from  embryonic  idea  to  the 
final  published  version  would,  we  are  told,  be  a  Herculean  undertaking, 
requiring  ‘a  critic  who,  in  infancy,  had  strangled  snakes’.  By  his  own  admission 
Purdy’s  efforts  are  not  on  this  scale,  but  they  are  impressive  all  the  same.  A 
scrupulous  examination  is  made  of  the  two  serial  texts  of  Typhoon  as  they 
appeared  in  the  first  months  of  1902  in  The  Critic  and  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
Conrad  is  here  shown  to  be  a  conscientious  reviser,  but  he  was  not  always  so 
concerned  about  such  matters  and  in  ‘The  Textual  History  of  Notes  on  Life 
and  Letters’,  J.  H.  Shape  reports  that  Conrad’s  was  chiefly  a  history  of  non¬ 
involvement,  this  collection  being  a  commercial  rather  than  artistic  enterprise 
(' Conradiana  121-38).  The  Donne  Dalhousie  Discovery,  a  collection  of 
bibliographic  essays  edited  by  Ernest  Sullivan  II  and  David  J.  Murrah,  published 
by  TTP ,  and  including  pieces  on  Conrad  was,  unfortunately,  not  available  for 
review. 

As  usual,  Heart  of  Darkness  receives  more  than  its  fair  share  of  attention, 
possibly  because,  as  Deborah  Guth  says,  it  is  ‘one  of  those  stories  that  fills 
us  with  unease’.  ‘Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness  as  Creation  Myth’  {JES  155-66) 
probingly  discusses  the  text  in  terms  of  the  interwoven  mythic  structures  of 
Quest  and  Creation.  Marlow’s  journey  is  a  rite  of  passage,  a  journey  to  the 
source  and  return  to  light  -  which  all  sounds  like  a  formula  for  ‘Apocalypse 
Now’  but  is  well  argued  and  convincing  for  all  that.  It  is  not  myth,  however, 
but  Kurtz’s  Intended  who  this  year  attracts  the  most  critical  attention,  and 
inspires  some  handsome  and  provocative  writing.  Mahmoud  K.  Kharbutli,  in 
‘The  Treatment  of  Women  in  Heart  of  Darkness ’  ( DQR  237-48),  discusses 
women  as  shaping  influences  in  the  novel.  In  Africa  Kurtz’s  woman  is  Victorian 
woman  released  from  the  confines  of  home  and  exhibiting  a  cardinal  virtue 
of  the  age,  fidelity;  although  as  Kharbutli  neatly  puts  it  this  fidelity  manifests 
itself  rather  ‘too  violently  for  Victorian  taste’.  There  is,  however,  the  feeling 
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that  maybe  too  much  is  being  read  into  Conrad’s  intentions  here,  especially 
in  the  face  of  Nina  Pelikan  Straus’s  superbly  biting  piece,  ‘The  Exclusion  of 
the  Intended  from  Secret  Sharing  in  Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness ’  ( Novel 
20.123-37).  Straus  builds  on  Gayatri  Spivak’s  comments  on  feminist  alternative 
readings  in  order  to  challenge  sleight-of-hand  criticism  which  has  women 
excluded  from  the  text’s  inner  circle  not  by  Conrad  himself  but  the  speakers 
he  is  exposing.  It  is  argued  with  forceful  elegance  that  books  like  Heart  of 
Darkness  record  ‘male  rites  of  passage’  and  that  women  readers  have  a  different 
experience  of  the  text.  This  is  a  ‘radical  protest’  against  the  romanticization 
of  such  works  ‘and  against  the  ongoing  critical  insistence  that  the  work  is  in 
some  way  moral’.  Art  is  about  pleasure  more  than  morality,  and  the  question 
is  whose  pleasure?  Less  feisty,  but  illuminating  in  its  own  right,  is  Mark  S. 
Sexton’s  ‘Kurtz’s  Sketch  in  Oils’,  (S-SF  387-92):  Marlow  holds  a  lighted  candle 
up  to  Kurtz’s  ambiguous  painting  of  a  blindfolded  woman  bearing  a  lighted 
torch,  and  this  scene  later  sheds  light  on  the  decision  to  leave  the  Intended  in 
the  dark.  Thomas  Dilworth,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  for  the  Intended  herself 
as  the  site  of  the  real  heart  of  darkness.  In  ‘Listeners  and  Lies  in  Heart  of 
Darkness ’  (RES  510-22)  the  Intended  is  painted  as  a  sinister  figure  who,  as 
Listener,  controls  the  speakers  in  the  text,  and  as  Romantic  Heroine  is  ‘the 
novel’s  ultimate  symbol  of  cultural  hypocrisy’. 

Intertextuality  and  source-hunting  have  proved  only  slightly  less  alluring  than 
the  Intended,  although  rather  less  challenging.  In  Conradiana  David  H.  Stewart 
looks  to  ‘Kipling,  Conrad  and  the  Dark  Heart’  (195-205),  citing  similarities 
between  Conrad’s  novel  and  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King',  following  close 
behind  in  ‘Rider  Haggard  and  Heart  of  Darkness ’  (206-8)  Murray  Pittock 
briefly  points  to  parallels  with  She  as  well.  Robert  Score  links  ‘Walter  Mitty 
and  Lord  Jim’  (ELN 25 :i. 74-7),  and  Ruth  Y.  Jenkins,  in  ‘A  Note  on  Conrad’s 
Sources’  (ELN  24:iii. 39-42),  acknowledges  the  important  work  done  by  Ian 
Watt  in  demonstrating  the  links  between  Conrad  and  the  fin  de  siecle  writers 
and  convincingly  puts  forward  Ernest  Dowson’s  ‘The  Statute  of  Limitations’ 
as  yet  another  source  for  Heart  of  Darkness.  Conrad’s  novel  is  itself  revealed 
as  a  source  for  Nadine  Gordimer  in  Lorraine  Liscio’s  ‘ Burger’s  Daughter'  (MFS 
245-61),  while  David  Leon  Higdon  good-humouredly  tracks  down  ‘Conrad 
in  Outer  Space’  (Conradian  74-7).  He  spots  a  Kurtz  reincarnation  in  the  form 
of  Brian  Aldiss’s  Daddy  Dangerfield  in  Starswarm:  colonialism  goes 
intergalactic. 

On  the  subject  of  colonialism,  Renn  G.  Neilsen  provides  a  wordy  note  on 
what  might  otherwise  seem  obvious,  that  part  of  the  nature  of  the  ‘horror’ 
is  that  Imperialism  is  a  lie,  not  the  bringer  of  light  and  reason  but  depredation 
(£x/?/45:iii.41-2).  Just  as  briefly,  Douglas  Hewitt  offers  an  important  insight 
into  ‘ Heart  of  Darkness  and  some  “Old  and  Unpleasant  Reports”  ’  (RES 
374-6).  The  novel’s  early  reference  to  a  ‘Sir  John  Franklin’  would  have  reminded 
readers  of  the  time  of  that  said  gentleman’s  grim  end  as  the  commander  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  which  failed  to  return  from  a  journey  in  the  Arctic: 
in  a  report  of  1854  it  was  claimed  that  some  of  the  crew  had  resorted  to 
cannibalism,  and  although  this  was  later  challenged  aware  readers  would  have 
thus  been  provided  with  a  hint  that  what  was  to  follow  might  prove  equally 
perturbing.  Idealism  could  end  in  horror.  Marialuisa  Bignami  points  out  that 
it  can  end  in  other  things  too  in  ‘Joseph  Conrad,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
the  Decadent  Hero’  (RES  199-210).  This  crisply  written  piece  is  particularly 
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welcome  in  that  it  brings  many  of  the  works  together  against  a  steamy 
background  in  which  many  real-life  Europeans  eventually  discovered  they  were 
lost,  or  adrift,  in  more  ways  than  one.  Mary  N.  Layoun,  in  ‘Producing  Narrative 
Value:  The  Colonial  Paradigm’  ( NDQ  iii.  190-203),  provides  a  dense  but 
thought-provoking  discussion  of  the  narrative  problems  shared  by  Conrad  and 
Forster.  As  she  says,  Forster’s  India  has  a  dark,  unknowable  heart;  Kurtz  is 
as  empty  as  Forster’s  caves;  and  for  both  writers  there  is  ‘a  contradiction  between 
the  need  for  value  and  meaning  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  recognition  of  the 
utter  meaninglessness  of  that  meaning  .  .  .’ 

The  precariousness  of  language  is  also  pursued  in  ‘Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s 
A  Grain  of  Wheat  and  Petals  of  Blood  as  Readings  of  Under  Western  Eyes 
and  Victory’  (Conradian  32-49),  in  which  Jacqueline  Bardolphe  persuasively 
identifies  Conrad’s  work  as  ‘a  fundamental  intertext’  for  Ngugi  rather  than 
an  influence.  Writing  can  be  used  to  deceive,  can  be  the  tool  of  the  oppressor, 
but  it  can  also  be  an  expression  of  compassion  and  Bardolphe  says  it  is  this 
strong  force  which  Ngugi  located  in  Conrad.  This  article  works  well  alongside 
‘Trusting  in  Words  of  Some  Sort’,  also  in  Conradian  (17-31),  in  which  Hugh 
Epstein  discusses  how  Conrad  linguistically  plays  his  reader,  his  novels  acting 
‘as  a  civilized  defence  against  the  barbaric  threats  they  engage’.  Epstein  points 
out  that  Conrad  lost,  and  regained,  his  belief  in  words  a  number  of  times 
throughout  his  writing  career,  while  in  ‘Let  Us  Make  Tales,  Not  Love’  Gaetano 
D’Elia  notes  the  writer’s  awareness  of  ‘the  failure  of  words’  and  claims  that 
‘The  Tale’  is  ‘the  most  obvious  proof  of  Conrad’s  awareness  ...  of  this  problem’ 
0 Conradian  50-8). 

In  ‘Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness :  A  Sociological  Reading’  (L&H  238-56)  Ian 
Glenn  takes  us  (as  intellectuals)  to  task  for  having  failed  to  read  the  novel  as 
a  discourse  on  the  problems  faced  by  intellectuals,  particularly  those  of  the 
liberal  variety.  In  a  lucid  and  rewarding  argument  built  on  the  sociological  work 
of  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Glenn  claims  that  his  perspective  resolves  some  issues  left 
open  by  traditionalists  like  Ian  Watt.  In  this  rereading  the  Intended  is  studied 
in  the  light  of  Conrad’s  reaction  to  upper-class  women  as  representatives  of 
a  group  towards  which  he  was  ambivalent,  and  this  same  ambivalence  is  also 
seen  to  be  located  in  Marlow’s  relationship  with  the  auditors.  Not  everyone 
will  be  happy  with  this  deliberately  provocative  stand,  and  it  could  be  argued 
that  Glenn  himself  is  in  danger  of  straying  from  the  sociological  into  the 
psychological,  the  latter  being  a  realm  happily  invaded  by  Tracy  Jordan,  with 
an  irresistible  title,  ‘Conrad’s  The  Secret  Agent-.  Kids,  Chaos,  and  Cannibalism’ 
(Conradiana  61-83).  The  argument  here  is  that  Conrad  wrote  out  a  problematic 
family  life  in  fiction,  his  personal  preoccupations  hounding  him  through  his 
novels.  This  plundering  of  an  author’s  psyche  is,  unfortunately,  also 
problematic,  and  not  entirely  convincing.  On  firmer,  though  inevitably  less 
ambitious  ground,  is  Janet  Jelland’s  ‘Joseph  Conrad  to  His  Doctor’ 
(Conradiana  87-98):  nine  unpublished  letters  (1909-21)  make  for  a  low-key 
biographical  aside  on  the  state  of  Conrad’s  gout  and  Jessie’s  knee.  There  are 
no  great  revelations  here  but,  as  Jelland  says,  the  calmness  of  the  domestic 
scene  portrayed  fits  in  with  Conrad’s  son’s  memoirs,  rather  than  his  wife’s - 
Conrad  appears  to  be  neither  hysterical  nor  hypochondriac. 

Andrew  Roberts’s  discussion  of  ‘ Nostromo  and  History’  ( Conradian  4-16) 
is  a  welcome  and  profitable  analysis  of  a  novel  largely  neglected  by  other 
Conradians  this  year.  The  argument  here  concerns  free  will  versus  historical 
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inevitability,  with  Roberts  demonstrating  that  both  views  are  present  in 
Nostromo’s  vision  of  history:  the  novel  is  historicist  in  that  it  suggests  history 
is  beyond  the  individual’s  control,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  determinist  - 
the  individual  must  take  chances,  and  the  consequences.  A  philosophical 
approach  is  also  taken  by  Joanne  Wood  in  her  discussion  in  P&L  of  another 
slightly  neglected  work,  Lord  Jim.  In  ‘ Lord  Jim  and  the  Consequences  of 
Kantian  Autonomy’  (57-74)  a  gap  is  identified  in  the  moral  philosophy  of  both 
Jim  and  Kant  -  possessing  ‘a  good  will’  does  not  necessarily  ensure  ‘a  good 
human  being’.  In  ‘Scientist,  Moralist,  Humanist’  ( Conradiana  139-56)  James 
F.  English  pluckily  uses  Bergson’s  theory  of  humour  to  present  The  Secret  Agent 
as  ‘a  study  in  contrast’.  The  world  can  probably  be  divided  into  two:  for  some 
The  Secret  Agent  is  a  humorous  read,  for  others  it  is  bleakly  depressing.  One 
can’t  help  but  feel  that  both  groups  will  appreciate  English’s  valiant  attempt 
to  create  a  middle  ground,  but  will  finally  stick  by  their  instinctive  feelings. 

Josiane  Paccaud’s  Lacanian  discussion  of  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’  will 
undoubtedly  draw  a  more  partisan  response.  ‘Under  the  Other’s  Eyes’,  in 
Conradian  (59-73),  is  a  foray  into  Conrad’s  unconscious  (artistic  creation  as 
over-repression),  which  despite  being  unnecessarily  convoluted  does  throw  up 
some  interesting  suggestions,  such  as  that  Legatt  is  the  captain’s  unconscious 
self.  Conradian,  although  published  in  a  far  less  sophisticated  manner  than 
Conradiana,  is  varied  and  wide-ranging  in  its  approach,  and  with  Owen 
Knowles’s  ‘The  Year’s  Work  in  Conrad  Studies,  1986’  (94-9),  provides  a  brief 
but  useful  survey  of  the  previous  year’s  periodical  literature  as  well.  Conradiana 
can  provide  a  far  more  expansive  venue  however,  and  David  Leon  Higdon’s 
‘Current  Conrad  Bibliography  (1984-1986)’  (215-29)  is  an  excellent  account 
which  leaves  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  Conrad  studies. 

This  year  marks  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  Sherlock  Holmes 
story,  ‘A  Study  in  Scarlet’,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  event  Geoffrey  Stavert 
has  produced  A  Study  in  Southsea:  The  Unrevealed  Life  of  Doctor  Conan 
Doyle.  This  is  a  labour  of  love  rather  than  of  literary  criticism,  an  enthusiastic 
hunting  out  of  the  good  doctor  through  the  streets  of  the  seaside  town  where 
he  lived  for  almost  eight  years.  In  The  Quest  for  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle: 
Thirteen  Biographers  in  Search  of  a  Life,  edited  by  Jon  L.  Lellenberg,  the 
various  acts  of  detection  might  be  on  a  more  scholarly  plane  but  the  motivation 
is  the  same,  an  itching  desire  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  left  open  by  the 
great  puzzle-solver’s  life.  Jacqueline  A.  Jaffe,  in  her  careful  study  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle,  ferrets  out  a  set  of  different  clues,  those  hidden  within  the  novels 
themselves.  The  result  is  an  intelligent  probing  of  the  texts  which  uncovers 
Holmes’s  creator  as  an  eminently  satisfying  and  complex  writer,  worthy  of 
serious  interest. 

Kipling,  in  his  own  opinion,  didn’t  inspire  affection  at  once  but  was  ‘an 
acquired  taste  stealing  slowly  on  the  senses’.  Acquiring  a  taste  for  Kipling 
wouldn’t  be  too  difficult  to  do  this  year  -  copyright  on  his  work  expired  at  the 
end  of  1986  and  there  has  since  been  a  bumper  crop  of  editions  of  Kipling  with 
at  least  eight  publishing  houses  getting  in  on  the  act,  OUP  and  Penguin  leading 
the  way  with,  between  them,  fourteen  different  works  (duplicating  four).  From 
these  the  Penguin  Debits  and  Credits,  edited  by  Sandra  Kemp,  was  made 
available  for  review.  It  has  an  excellent  introduction,  putting  the  stories  into 
the  context  of  Kipling’s  personal  life  and  fading  popularity  as  a  writer,  and 
also  comes  with  a  set  of  useful  but  not  too  lengthy  notes.  Kemp  has  also  put 
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together  Rudyard  Kipling:  Selected  Stories  for  Dent,  a  finely  chosen  and  well- 
balanced  gathering  designed  to  ‘reveal  Kipling’s  interest  in  the  craftsmanship 
of  writing  and  his  own  self-conscious  artistry’.  Politics  are  purposefully  not 
emphasized;  instead  we  witness  a  Kipling  concerned  with  the  mystical  and 
psychic,  with  the  processes  of  breakdown  and  healing.  Once  again  there  are 
concise  notes,  as  well  as  a  detailed  chronology. 

For  the  first  time  thirty-one  tales  of  the  mysterious  and  ghostly  have  been 
brought  into  one  volume,  The  Complete  Supernatural  Stories  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  edited  by  Peter  Haining.  Care  is  taken  to  give  bibliographic  details 
in  the  short  introduction  to  each  story,  but  the  audience  aimed  at  is  not 
necessarily  an  academic  one -this  is  excellent  bedtime  reading.  Kipling’s 
India:  Uncollected  Sketches  1884-88,  edited  by  Thomas  Pinney,  came  out  last 
year  and  is  now  available  in  paperback.  All  of  these  newspaper  articles,  taken 
from  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  were  previously  unknown  and  unidentified. 
Kipling  was  just  starting  out  on  his  career  as  a  young  journalist  and  things  were 
often  written  in  haste,  yet  these  pieces  do  fit  into  a  coherent  whole  and  allow 
a  fascinating  glimpse  into  life  under  the  Raj  as  well  as  into  the  development 
of  a  major  talent:  for  anyone  even  mildly  interested  in  Kipling  this  is  something 
not  to  be  missed.  Kipling’s  Kingdom:  His  Best  Indian  Stories,  edited  by  Charles 
Allen  (great  grandson  of  the  man  who  took  the  young  Kipling  out  to  Lahore 
to  start  his  newspaper  career),  is  more  predictable  in  a  coffee-table  format; 
lavishly  illustrated  it  is  obviously  designed  as  the  perfect  present  for  the  friend 
who’s  just  beginning  to  show  an  interest. 

Marghanita  Laski’s  Kipling’s  English  History  could  handsomely  perform  the 
same  function,  although  only  if  you  already  have  a  copy  yourself.  In  conjunction 
with  a  BBC  Radio  4  selection  of  fifty-seven  of  Kipling’s  poems  this  was  first 
published  in  1974;  splendidly  chosen  and  beautifully  illustrated  it  reflects  the 
intention  of  the  original  programme  to  ‘communicate  pleasure  in  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  poetry  to  people  who  believed  they  didn’t  like  it;  and  pleasure  in 
poetry-in-general  to  people  who  believed  they  didn’t  care  for  any  poetry,  no 
matter  what’.  Unfortunately,  Laski’s  From  Palm  to  Pine:  Rudyard  Kipling 
Abroad  and  at  Home  (S&J)  was  not  sent  for  review;  nor  were  Craig  Raine’s 
A  Choice  of  Kipling’s  Prose  (Faber),  Andrew  Rutherford’s  edition  of  Early 
Verse  1879-1889:  Unpublished,  Uncollected  and  Rarely  Collected  Poems 
(OUP),  and  B.  J.  Moore-Gilbert’s  Kipling  and  ‘Orientalism’  (CH). 

The  critical  emphasis  in  recent  years  has  been  on  challenging  the  image  of 
Kipling  as  imperialist,  and  in  ‘Rewriting  the  Classic  Romance’  ( Genre  45-6) 
Michael  Young  argues  that  in  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King  the  twenty-three- 
year-old  Kipling  can  be  seen  to  be  no  jingoist;  instead  he  challenged  utopian 
imperialism  with  a  text  which  challenges  the  genre  of  romance  adventure.  The 
result  is,  perhaps,  a  mite  too  easy  to  be  entirely  convincing:  ‘a  text  in  conflict 
with  itself’.  In  MFS  (201-13)  Richard  Cronin’s  ‘The  Indian  English  Novel: 
Kim  and  Midnight’s  Children'  ably  elucidates  the  dexterity  of  both  writers  while 
also  providing  some  provocative  insights  into  the  Indian-English  novel.  The 
overriding  tone  of  KJ  is,  as  might  be  expected  (and  despite  any  trends  in  critical 
approach),  chatty  and  informal,  with  a  liberal  scattering  of  news,  events, 
unpublished  letters,  and  photographs,  as  well  as  articles.  All  of  these  items  have 
their  interest  though  I  will  only  mention  a  handful  of  the  more  academic 
offerings  here.  An  Australian  engineer,  C.  E.  Moorhouse,  in  ‘Mr  Wardrop’s 
Problem’  (241.10-22),  delivers  a  painless  lecture  on  Kipling  and  technology 
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which  cannot  fail  to  convince  that  both  he  and  his  author  know  what  they  are 
about.  In  ‘Proofs  of  Holy  Writ’  (243.12-21)  John  Coates  presents  a  succinct 
argument  for  the  subtlety  and  seriousness  of  this  last  important  story,  not 
included  in  any  of  Kipling’s  own  collections,  while  A.  G.  McCrae’s  ‘Kipling’s 
“Old  Flotilla”  ’  (243.22-5)  is  an  interesting  note  on  the  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
Company’s  fleet,  portrayed  in  ‘Mandalay’.  Finally,  an  endearing  and 
enthusiastic  account  of  ‘Mary  Kingsley  and  Rudyard  Kipling’  (244. 1 12-24)  by 
John  Shearman  leaves  one  wanting  to  know  more  about  not  only  Kipling  but 
also  this  indomitable  lady  traveller  who  so  adventurously  leapt  into  canoes, 
braved  rapids,  and  traversed  swamps. 

Driving  an  ambulance  in  France  during  the  First  World  War  also  took  some 
courage,  and  Enid  Bagnold  later  used  her  war-work  experiences  to  good  effect 
as  material  for  her  first  novel,  The  Happy  Foreigner,  which  along  with  her 
later  work,  The  Squire,  appears  this  year  in  Virago’s  Modern  Classics  series. 
Virago  is  also  to  be  thanked  for  bringing  out  two  of  Flora  Macdonald  Mayor’s 
works,  The  Squire’s  Daughter  and  The  Rector’s  Daughter,  as  well  as  Sylvia 
Townsend  Warner’s  Summer  Will  Show.  Warner’s  experience  was  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  and  in  her  novel  she  skilfully  uses  this  in  colouring  her  story 
of  Sophia,  a  young  lady  aristocrat  who,  as  Claire  Harman  says  in  her 
introduction,  ‘ends  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  barricades’  in  the  1848 
revolutions. 

When,  in  1947,  she  was  asked  by  the  BBC  to  discuss  the  book  which  had 
most  affected  her  in  her  formative  years,  Elizabeth  Bowen  apparently  chose 
She.  In  ‘She  and  the  Moral  Dilemma  of  Elizabeth  Bowen’  ( CLQ  205-14)  James 
M.  Haule  perceptively  argues  that  Bowen  thirsted  after  the  power  and  courage 
of  the  great  Victorian  writers  in  the  face  of  a  less  inspiring  Edwardianism,  and 
that  She’s  insistence  on  ‘feminine  power  and  the  capacity  of  the  word  to  reveal 
it’  was  what  made  that  novel  so  important  to  her:  Ayesha’s  unrelenting  ghost 
lurks  behind  Bowen’s  strong  women  figures.  In  JSSE  (8.71-9)  Mary  Jarrett 
prefers  ‘Ambiguous  Ghosts’,  saying  that  the  supernatural  in  Bowen’s  short 
stories  can  be  regarded  as  either  conscious  or  unconscious  fictions  on  the  part 
of  the  characters  involved.  Jarrett  stresses  the  alienation  that  arises  from  the 
ambivalence  of  being  Anglo-Irish;  elsewhere  in  JSSE  however  (8.81-91),  Judith 
Bates  makes  a  more  persuasive  case  for  the  ‘privileged  place  as  observer’.  In 
‘Undertones  of  Horror  in  Elizabeth  Bowen’s  Look  at  All  Those  Roses  and  The 
Cat  Jumps’  Bates  shows  Bowen  gravitating  between  ‘the  twin  poles  of  revulsion 
and  fascination’  while  all  the  time  avoiding  the  obvious;  the  connection  between, 
for  example,  red  roses  and  blood  is  never  made  blatantly,  such  a  coupling  being 
made  more  powerfully  through  a  liberal  allusion  to  damson  jam.  .  .  .  Writing 
in  Renascence  (39.484-501),  John  Coates  takes  a  loftier  tone,  pointing  out  that 
Bowen’s  success  is  in  ‘bringing  philosophical  abstraction  into  the  quotidian’. 
‘The  Rewards  and  Problems  of  Rootedness  in  Elizabeth  Bowen’s  Heat  of  the 
Day ’  is  a  fine  argument  for  that  novel’s  awkward  integrity. 

Elizabeth  Bowen’s  ghosts  have  something  in  common  with  Cynthia  Asquith’s 
in  that,  as  Ruth  Weston  says  in  her  excellent  piece,  ‘Woman  as  Ghost  in  Cynthia 
Asquith’  ( TSWL  79-96),  the  medium  of  ghostly  fiction  is  here  ‘a  metaphoric 
extension  of  woman  as  ghost’,  woman  marginalized.  Interest  in  Asquith  does 
seem  to  be  on  the  increase  and  will  undoubtedly  be  boosted  as  the  result  of 
Nicola  Beauman’s  vigorous  study  of  a  fascinating  and,  for  the  biographer, 
difficult  personality.  For  those  not  intimate  with  her  life  and  work 
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Cynthia  Asquith  could  have  done  with  more  of  an  introduction,  placing  her 
in  context  and  giving  the  innocent  browser  a  good  reason  to  forge  on;  despite 
this  lack,  however,  this  biography  does  make  good  reading,  and  happily  comes 
out  at  the  same  time  as  a  reprint  of  Asquith’s  Diaries  1915-1918.  (My  only 
question  about  these  is  who’s  the  editor?) 

Another  extremely  good  TSWL  article  exploring  woman  on  the  shadowy 
margins  is  by  U.  C.  Knoepflmacher  who,  in  ‘Of  Babylands  and  Babylons’ 
(299-325),  portrays  E.  Nesbit  winning  back  a  traditionally  female  country  from 
the  likes  of  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Elsewhere,  in  Expl  (46:i.33— 6),  Sara  Gilead 
light-heartedly  charts  the  course  of  masculine  fantasy  in  ‘Grahame’s  The  Wind 
in  the  Willows' ,  demonstrating  how  the  River  which  runs  through  Kenneth 
Grahame’s  dream-world  becomes  a  channel  of  domestic  virtues,  its  pagan  and 
polymorphous  promises  finally  flattening  out  into  a  bourgeois  backwater. 

This  has  been  a  good  year  for  Chesterton  aficionados,  starting  out  with 
an  OUP  reprint  of  The  Essential  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Choicely  edited  by 
P.  J.  Kavanagh  this  is  something  that  on  first  sight  looks  as  if  it  might  be  worth 
an  idle  browse,  but  quickly  becomes  compulsive  reading.  The  Annotated 
‘Innocence  of  Father  Brown  ’,  edited  by  Martin  Gardner,  succeeds  in  its  design 
to  be  an  attractive  introduction.  Aimed  at  an  American  audience  the  notes 
painstakingly  explain  England  and  things  English,  actually  making  a  better  job 
of  that  admittedly  difficult  task  than  does  the  introduction  in  its  stunningly 
simplistic  summary  of  the  state  of  the  contemporary  detective  novel. 
G.  K.  Chesterton:  A  Half  Century  of  Views,  edited  by  D.  J.  Conlon,  calls  on 
more  than  fifty  commentators,  including  well-knowns  such  as  Graham  Greene, 
C.  S.  Lewis,  and  Dorothy  Sayers.  In  this  smorgasbord  of  reflection  and  comment 
a  surprising  Roy  Hattersley  has  the  fond  last  word,  summing  it  all  up  by  saying 
that  Chesterton  was  not  only  ‘an  addicted  essayist’,  but  also  ‘a  poet,  a 
polemicist,  a  biographer,  a  historian,  a  perpetual  chauvinist,  an  occasional 
anti-semite,  a  professional  journalist  and  an  amateur  theologian.  .  .  . 
G.  K.  Chesterton  overdid  it  -  especially  in  support  of  favoured  causes.’  On  the 
subject  of  anti-Semitism  Bernard  Levin  states  the  sadly  obvious,  that  both 
Chesterton  and  Hillaire  Belloc  were  obsessed  and  silly;  at  the  same  time  though 
he  advises  their  acknowledgement  as  ‘great  warts-and-all  men’,  who  in  having 
their  vices  condemned  should  not  have  their  considerable  virtues  ignored. 

Like  the  big  man  himself,  CRev  is  a  mixed  bag  of  very  different  approaches 
and  opinions,  the  inevitable  clashes  appearing  merely  intriguing  to  the  outsider 
while  for  those  with  more  at  stake  things  must,  at  times,  be  far  from 
comfortable.  The  first  issue  of  CRev  this  year  is  a  special  issue  on  ‘Chesterton’s 
Imagination’.  Lavishly  and  amusingly  illustrated,  this  is  a  tribute  to  the 
imaginative  powers  of  this  verbal  and  pictorial  conjurer  and  several  of  the  most 
valuable  articles  might  be  mentioned  here.  In  ‘  “Unearthly  Delight”  ’  (15-27) 
Jill  Brown  acutely  points  to  the  oddness  of  Chesterton’s  imagination  and  his 
distrust  of  the  impressionistic  avant-garde.  Yves  Denis,  ‘Between  Trifles  and 
Monsters’  (29-41),  gamely  takes  on  Chesterton’s  sense  of  the  monstrous,  while 
in  ‘Chesterton  and  Primitive  Religion’  (43-54)  E.  J.  Oliver  intelligently  shows 
Chesterton  evoking  the  primitive  and  displaying  a  strong  sense  of  the  human 
need  for  magic.  In  ‘The  Dreamland  of  Chesterton’s  Fiction’  (85-94)  Max 
Ribstein  very  ably  discusses  Chesterton’s  use  of  dreams,  and  concludes  that  in 
Chesterton’s  fiction  dreams  play  the  same  role  as  John  Carey  says  humour  does 
for  Charles  Dickens -they  ‘  “keep  the  terrors  of  his  imagination  at  bay”  ’. 
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In  the  second  and  third  issues  of  CRev  some  things  refuse  to  be  kept  at  a 
safe  distance  and  Kevin  L.  Morris  finds  himself  offering  ‘Reflections  on 
Chesterton’s  Zionism’  (163-75),  rather  limply  pleading  the  case  that  while  the 
‘Chesterbelloc’  stance  on  Zionism  and  Jews  was  ‘extremely  faulty’  Chesterton’s 
attitude  was  actually  ‘somewhat  less  faulty  than  Belloc’s’.  However  a  brief  but 
telling  letter  from  Mrs  Jane  Hoffman  Nickerson  (Belloc’s  secretary)  responds 
to  attempts  to  soft-pedal  on  this  topic  by  pointing  out  that  Chesterton  and  Belloc 
‘said  exactly  what  they  meant’  (419).  Alice  von  Hildebrand’s  ‘G.  K.  Chesterton 
on  Feminism’  (443-53),  in  which  high  praise  is  given  to  Chesterton  for  his 
forewarnings  on  the  dangers  of  feminism,  gives  an  extra  boost  to  Chesterton- 
as-reactionary;  but  the  day  is  then  saved  by  Noel  D.  O’Donoghue’s  superb 
‘Discovering  Orthodoxy’  (455-73),  an  extremely  elegant  and  intelligent  piece 
which  works  on  the  ‘warts  and  all’  principle.  O’Donoghue,  himself  a  Carmelite 
priest,  does  justice  to  the  life-affirming  nature  of  Chesterton’s  imagination  while 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  its  negative  side:  ‘One  cannot  but  wonder  how 
far  certain  aspects  of  Christian  and  Catholic  orthodoxy  may  not  have 
given  a  refuge  to  the  residual  darkness  of  the  sadistic  side  of  Chesterton’s 
imagination  .  .  .’ 

In  ‘The  Source  of  the  Christian  River’  {ELT  21 -M)  Thomas  C.  Ware  explores 
the  influence  of  George  Moore’s  interest  in  St  Paul  on  The  Brook  Kerith. 
Criticism  of  Moore  is  thin  on  the  ground  this  year,  nor  do  Max  Beerbohm  or 
Jerome  K.  Jerome  fare  much  better:  Michael  Murphy’s  ‘Medieval  Max  and 
Zuleika  Dobson’  {ELT  303-7)  is  a  short  but  amusing  interpretation  of  the  novel 
(or  is  it  a  story?)  in  terms  of  Romance  Garden  imagery  which  has  as  its  centre¬ 
piece  Zuleika  as  a  rose  not  for  plucking;  also  in  ELT (180-21 1)  Carl  Markgrof 
provides  a  useful  ‘Jerome  K.  Jerome:  Update  of  an  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Writings  about  Him’.  Somerset  Maugham  on  the  other  hand  has  inspired 
two  books  this  year.  W.  Somerset  Maugham:  The  Critical  Heritage,  edited  by 
Anthony  Curtis  and  John  Whitehead  (RKP),  was  not  sent  for  review.  However 
John  Whitehead’s  Maugham:  A  Reappraisal,  despite  its  rather  blunt  style  and 
its  lack  of  any  sense  of  real  warmth  for  Maugham  the  man,  does  succeed  in 
providing  a  closer  scrutiny  than  has  been  made  before  and  is  a  persuasive 
argument  that  Maugham’s  is  a  talent  deserving  reappraisal. 

E.  M.  Forster  continues  to  attract  a  steady  flow  of  critical  works:  Ian 
Milligan’s  Howards  End  provides  students  with  a  sound  study  guide  while 
E.  M.  Forster,  by  Norman  Page,  is  a  slim  but  elegant  introduction.  Page  admits 
that  Forster’s  experiments  are  not  on  a  Joycean  or  Lawrentian  scale  but  then 
convincingly  argues  for  an  author  who  still  remains  ‘remarkable  for  the 
distinctiveness  and  power  of  his  vision  and  voice’.  Most  of  this  year’s  work 
on  Forster  has,  however,  appeared  in  the  periodicals,  with  Forster’s  feelings 
about  sex  as  usual  attracting  a  good  deal  of  interest.  Tony  Brown,  in  ‘Edward 
Carpenter,  Forster  and  the  Evolution  of  A  Room  with  a  View ’  {ELT 279-300), 
traces  Carpenter’s  influence  on  Forster’s  final  version  of  his  novel,  and  is 
particularly  good  on  radical  portrayals  of  both  heterosexual  and  homosexual 
relationships.  Rae  H.  Stoll  offers  ‘Aphrodite  with  a  Janus  Face’  {Novel 
20.237-59),  in  which  the  ideas  of  Jacques  Lacan  and  Fredric  Jameson  are  used 
to  explore  The  Longest  Journey  and  to  conclude  that  Rickie  finally  ‘experiences 
sexual  regret  and  social  revulsion’  -  a  conclusion  which  (along  with  sexual 
regret)  inevitably  looks  a  bit  passe  in  comparison  with  ‘E.  M.  Forster  and  the 
Break  Away  from  the  Ephebophilic  Literary  Tradition’  by  Tariq  Rahman  {EA 
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267-78).  In  the  ephebophilic  tradition  an  older  man’s  passion  was  for  a  younger 
man  or  boy,  and  Rahman  intelligently  demonstrates  how  in  Maurice  and  the 
short  stories  Forster  defied  the  assumptions  behind  this,  stressing  a  free  exchange 
of  sex  roles,  the  desire  for  adult  men,  and  thus  the  early  stirrings  of 
contemporary  homosexual  literature.  For  those  who  prefer  a  discreeter 
approach,  Claude  J.  Summers  discusses  ‘The  Meaningful  Ambiguity  of  Giotto 
in  A  Room  with  a  View’  ( ELT  165-76),  while  in  Criticism  (197-214),  the 
‘Confabulations  in  A  Passage  to  India ’  are  searched  out  by  Francesca  Kazan. 
Like  many  before  her  Kazan  discovers  a  silence  which  can  easily  be  translated 
into  textual  subversion,  but  where  this  can  just  as  easily  disintegrate  into  a  mere 
playing  with  words  (or  the  lack  of  them),  the  result  here  is  a  deft  study  of 
Forster’s  ‘shifts  from  revealing  the  distorting  effects  of  speech,  to  valorizing 
silence’.  Margaret  Diane  Stetz  similarly  senses  a  ‘certain  elusiveness’  in  Forster’s 
life  and  writing,  but  in  ‘E.  M.  Forster:  Abinger  Harvest,  Anger,  and  the  Letter 
“C”  ’  (SAQ  296-31 1)  she  shows  the  other  side  as  well,  Forster  making  a  stand 
against  an  imperialistic  class  society  and  constructing  an  ideal  figure,  that  of 
the  individual  who  ‘stands  up  to  censure  and  resists  censorship’. 

In  1934  the  first  Congress  of  Soviet  Writers  announced  that  the  only 
acceptable  path  for  the  Soviet  artist  was  social  realism,  the  influential  Karl 
Raddek  proscribing  one  James  Joyce  in  particular  as  a  Western  decadent:  ‘Joyce 
stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  barricades.’  Sergei  Eisenstein  disagreed,  and 
in  ‘Eisenstein  on  Joyce’  ( JJQ  24.133-42)  Emily  Tall  describes  the  circumstances 
of  the  protest  lecture  he  made  on  the  subject  at  the  State  Institute  on 
Cinematography  in  November  1934.  The  text  of  the  lecture,  based  on  notes 
taken  at  the  time,  is  a  coherent  defence  of  the  work  of  one  brilliant  innovator 
by  another,  Eisenstein  bitterly  lamenting  that  with  translations  of  Joyce’s  work 
coming  to  an  abrupt  end  ‘an  immense  reservoir  of  experience’  was  being  lost 
to  ‘the  broad  mass  of  Soviet  writers’.  Over  twenty  years  later  in  the  West  a 
Joyce  critic  was  not  called  on  to  mount  the  barricades  in  quite  the  same  way, 
and  in  the  preface  to  the  revised  edition  of  Dublin ’s  Joyce  (first  published  in 
1956)  Hugh  Kenner  makes  no  huge  claims  for  his  early  work,  modestly  declaring 
that  his  ‘is  no  longer  a  book  to  go  to  for  help  with  Joyce;  in  that  office  it  has 
been  thoroughly  superseded’.  Good  introductions  are  not  so  easily  left  behind 
however,  and  this  is  a  welcome  reappearance  of  a  text  that  will  be  regarded 
by  students  as  far  more  than  an  enjoyable  artefact.  Kenner’s  Ulysses,  which 
made  its  debut  a  mere  seven  years  ago,  has  also  been  revised.  It  remains  an 
intelligent  and  eminently  useful  work,  now  updated  by  its  references  to  the  1984 
Garland  Ulysses. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Ulysses  continues  to  be  the  book  that  dominates 
Joyce  studies,  a  state  of  affairs  which  causes  Stephen  Joyce  to  express  some 
mild  concern  in  JJQ' s  notes  (24.211-14)  on  the  Tenth  International  Joyce 
Symposium.  He  warns  that  by  concentrating  on  Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wake, 
scholarship  may  be  diverting  readers  away  from  other  of  Joyce’s  works  which 
also  deserve  attention.  These  qualms  about  academia  are  not  the  only  signs 
of  disquiet  among  the  Joyce  fraternity  at  the  moment  and  a  certain  uneasiness 
about  the  direction  of  Joyce  studies  is  evident  in  most  of  the  book-length 
criticism.  Daniel  R.  Schwarz  in  particular  doesn’t  mince  words,  warning  in 
Reading  Joyce’s  ‘Ulysses’  that  ‘the  study  of  Ulysses  has  become  like  ground 
that  has  been  farmed  for  so  long  that  it  now  only  supports  exotic  crops  like 
persimmons’.  Rather  than  a  turner  of  new  ground,  Schwarz  sees  himself  as 
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a  bridge-builder  in  the  critical  landscape,  bringing  closer  together  the  camps 
of  those  who  see  Joyce’s  novel  as  a  study  in  psyche  and  character,  and  those 
who  regard  it  primarily  as  rhetorical  experiment.  In  fact  he  turns  out  to  be 
a  brilliant  guide  as  well,  whose  stress  on  the  adventure  of  reading  is  a  great 
relief  after  the  arena  of  periodical  criticism,  where  some  of  the  contestants  can 
be  seen  rather  desperately  clinging  to  the  belief  that  reputations  are  solely  made 
or  broken  on  the  diagnosis  of  a  key  phrase  or  even  word.  Again  commenting 
on  this  issue  in  JNT  (25-38),  Schwarz  urges  that  Ulysses  be  read  as  a  book 
useful  in  our  own  personal  odysseys,  and  not  as  some  Talmud  of  the  Joyce 
industry:  in  ‘  “Tell  Us  in  Plain  Words”  ’  the  stress  is  on  Ulysses  as  ‘a  readable 
novel  rather  than  an  elaborate  puzzle’.  Similarly,  Joseph  A.  Buttigieg  presents 
A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  in  Different  Perspective  in  order  to  demonstrate  how 
a  reconsideration  of  this  work  can  be  used  in  ‘the  larger  task  of  reevaluating 
the  widespread,  orthodox  version  of  Modernism’.  Despite  (or  possibly  because 
of)  their  subjective  and  quirky  nature,  Buttigieg’s  meditations  are  well  worth 
persevering  with,  and  in  the  face  of  the  increasing  pedantry  of  much  Joyce 
criticism  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  a  somewhat  Quixotic  stand  against 
‘the  paralysis  that  reverential  monumentalism  and  arid  antiquarianism  normally 
induce’. 

But  antiquarianism  is  not  always  of  the  arid  variety,  and  in  ‘Dedalus  and 
the  Bird  Girl’  ( JJQ  24.253-74)  F.  L.  Radford  carefully  scratches  below  the 
‘surface  of  classical  allusion’  in  A  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young  Man  to 
reveal  a  fine  Celtic  subtext.  In  the  same  novel  Stephen’s  villanelle  in  the  fourth 
chapter  has  frequently  raised  questions,  these  being  bluntly  summed  up  by  Doris 
T.  Wight  when  she  asks  if  Joyce  intended  Stephen’s  poem  to  convince,  ‘or  is 
it  offered  as  an  example  of  bad  art?’  In  ‘Stephen’s  Villanelle’  ( CLQ  215-24) 
a  subtle  case  is  made  for  Stephen’s  development  being  charted  through,  and 
to  an  extent  being  caused  by,  his  construction  of  the  villanelle:  the  temptress 
in  his  lines  gradually  takes  on  a  more  human  form  and  Stephen  finally  goes 
forth  as  a  sexually  mature  adult,  ‘a  potential  creator’.  Ideally  this  should  be 
read  alongside  Theresa  M.  DiPasquale’s  discussion  of  ‘Seraphic  Seduction  in 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  and  Ulysses’  ( SNNTS  475-85),  which  shows  the  close 
connections  between  Stephen’s  villanelle  and  the  ‘Nausicaa’  section  in  Ulysses. 
Aided  by  Robert  Scholes’s  earlier  explorations  of  the  poem,  DiPasquale’s  is 
a  cogent  and  convincing  analysis  of  the  ways  in  which  both  ‘Nausicaa’  and 
the  villanelle  ‘point  toward  an  understanding  of  the  creative  hero  as  one  capable 
of  both  masculine  and  feminine  roles’. 

The  role  of  women  in  Joyce’s  work  has  received  a  fair  amount  of  attention 
this  year,  and  Bonnie  Kime  Scott’s  excellent  James  Joyce  is  an  important 
addition  to  Harvester’s  Feminist  Readers  series.  Scott  is  building  on  her  previous 
work,  Joyce  and  Feminism,  though  she  now  eschews  an  emphasis  on  character 
analysis,  instead  calling  on  a  variety  of  theoretical  approaches  so  that  by  the 
end  she  is  moving  gracefully  in  and  out  of  radical  Marxism,  poststructuralism, 
lesbian  criticism,  her  definition  of  true  radicalism  resting  heavily  on  a  healthy 
respect  for  pluralism.  In  ‘From  Eve  to  Helen’  ( Mosaic  ii. 29-40)  Jean  Kimball 
necessarily  takes  a  simpler  approach  as  she  skilfully  traces  Molly’s  development 
from  anima-figure  through  to  character  in  her  own  right.  John  Good,  in  ‘Behind 
Taittering  Lips’  ( L&P  i.1-11),  is  no  less  enthusiastic  in  his  effort  to  explore 
‘the  etiology  of  Molly’s  emotional  paralysis’  as  revealed  in  the  fourth  sentence 
of  ‘Penelope’.  Good  attempts  to  plunder  Molly’s  unconscious  in  a  workmanlike 
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manner;  however  it  is  unlikely  that  many  readers  will  be  persuaded  that  any 
fictional  character  actually  has  an  unconscious  to  offer  up  to  such  treatment. 
In  ‘Joyce’s  Nausea’  (JJQ  24.305-18)  Patrick  McGee  sets  out  to  decide  whether 
Gerty  MacDowell  is  actually  ‘a  character  or  a  style’.  The  argument  here  is  that 
‘Nausicaa’  represents  the  nausea  of  a  literary  man,  that  Joyce  was  trying  on 
a  romantic  style  that  both  repulsed  and  seduced  him.  McGee’s  own  style  plays 
games  with  Joyce’s  game-playing  -  ‘Gerty  is  more  than  the  symbolic  virgin; 
she  represents  the  virginity  of  the  symbol’  -  but  the  end  result  is  a  highly 
readable  and  persuasive  piece  of  criticism.  Meanwhile  Mary  O’Toole’s  brief 
note  on  ‘The  Bow  in  Ulysses  in  “Ithaca”  ’  ( JJQ  24.220-3)  catches  delicate 
reflections  of  the  famous  curved  bow  in  quotidian  objects:  a  clothes-line,  a 
safety-pin,  arcs  of  steam  from  a  cup -and  then,  more  pertinently,  in  human 
flesh,  the  curves  of  Molly’s  rump  and  the  pathetic  wilting  of  Bloom’s 
‘approximate  erection’,  a  very  ‘weak  bow  of  Ulysses’  indeed.  In  PMLA  (206-15) 
Margot  Norris’s  stylish  discussion  of  the  short  story,  ‘Clay’,  shows  the  text 
tricking  the  reader  in  the  same  way  as  its  characters  are  tricked:  ‘It  offers  us 
a  benign,  neutral  substance  -  a  woman,  just  a  woman  -  and  we  recoil  with 
cries  ...  of  “witch!”  as  surely  as  we  would  recoil  with  cries  of  “shit!”  from 
the  harmless  garden  soil.’  ‘Narration  under  a  Blindfold’  shows  the  text  ‘reading’ 
us  and  implicitly  asking  ‘Which  is  the  witch?’ 

In  his  witty  and  erudite  Joyce’s  Uncertainty  Principle  Phillip  F.  Herring  points 
out  that  there  is  a  world  of  difference  between  solvable  puzzles  and  genuine 
mysteries,  and  that  one  needs  to  be  able  to  distinguish  that  difference.  Herring 
exposes  Joyce  as  a  frequent  designer  of  unsolvable  puzzles,  and  he  traces  this 
‘uncertainty  principle’  back  as  far  as  the  first  Dubliners  story,  showing  along 
the  way  how  error  itself  becomes  a  subject  in  Joyce’s  work.  Back  in  the  rhetorical 
camp,  however,  the  emphasis  is  largely  on  getting  all  the  pieces  to  fit,  and  in 
JJQ  (24.411-22)  Murray  McArthur  studiously  juggles  concepts  of  ‘metaphoric 
likeness’  and  ‘metonymic  contiguity’  in  ‘Rose  of  Castille/Rows  of  Cast  Steel’, 
closely  followed  by  Maja  Herman-Sekulic’s  ‘James  Joyce’s  Ulysses'  (423-35), 
a  contortionist’s-eye  view  of  the  novel’s  subversive  acts  of  stylistic  parody.  More 
down-to-earth  are  Stephen  Whittaker’s  ‘Joyce  and  Skeat’  ( JJQ  24.177-92), 
and  a  note  by  Alfred  L.  Recoulley  tracing  Latin  prayer  formulas  as  a  motif 
in  Ulysses  (‘Joyce’s  Ulysses’,  Expl  46:i. 39-41).  In  a  brief  but  interesting 
comment  on  an  eleven-word  sequence  restored  in  the  Garland  edition,  Daniel 
P.  Gunn  points  to  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle’s  Return’  ( JJQ  24.218-19),  in  which  a 
dozing  Bloom  suggests  the  sleeper’s  imminent  return  home,  the  end  of  an 
odyssey.  Dermot  Kelly’s  challenging  ‘ Ulysses :  The  Scope  of  the  Initial  Style’ 
(DQR  1-14)  is  more  concerned  with  delineating  the  transformations  of  narrative 
rather  than  of  characters,  while  Jean  Kimball,  in  ‘Love  and  Death  in  Ulysses’ 
(JJQ  24.143-60),  shows  how  the  Garland  edition’s  restoration  of  a  passage 
in  ‘Scylla  and  Charybdis’  has  transformed  Richard  Ellmann’s  prediction,  that 
the  missing  ‘word  known  to  all  men’  would  turn  out  to  be  love,  into  hard  fact. 
(Hugh  Kenner  had  prophesied  ‘death’.)  Kimball  nimbly  leads  us  through  a 
thicket  of  Aristotelian  source  and  definition  (what,  after  all,  is  love?),  then 
ushers  us  into  the  maze  of  Stephen’s  understanding  and  experience  of  that 
emotion,  transversed  by  Shakespearean  juxtapositions  of  love  and  death.  Willi 
Erzgraber’s  ‘Art  and  Reality:  An  Interpretation  of  “Scylla  and  Charybdis”  ’ 
(JJQ  24.291-304)  is  much  heavier-going  in  comparison.  In  ‘A  Note  on  the  New 
Edition  of  Ulysses  as  a  Research  Tool’  (JJQ  24.216-17)  Jane  Ford  asks  Garland 
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to  make  a  disk-edition  available,  to  facilitate  researchers’  computer  searches 
and  the  compilation  of  statistical  evaluations. 

Vincent  J.  Cheng  throws  a  spook  among  the  critics  with  his  ‘Stephen  Dedalus 
and  the  Black  Panther  Vampire’  ( JJQ  24. 161-76).  Stephen,  it  seems,  is  a  young 
man  with  (courtesy  of  Bram  Stoker)  vampires  on  his  mind.  A  natural  (to  vampires) 
desire  for  virgin  brides  becomes  a  desire  for  the  Virgin  Mary  in  one  of  a  series  of 
metamorphoses  which  results  in  the  reader  experiencing  the  ecstasies  of  ‘multiple 
equations’.  This  is  all  stirring  stuff,  akin  in  spirit  and  humour  to  Kathleen 
McCormick’s  highly  enjoyable  ‘  “Just  a  Flash  Like  That”:  The  Pleasure  of 
“Cruising”  the  Interpolations  in  “Wandering  Rocks”  ’  (7/(224.275-90).  Where 
Cheng  has  us  edging  down  distinctly  dark  alley-ways  McCormick  urges  her 
audience  adventurously  to  take  the  plunge  and  become  ‘  “strong  readers”, 
willing  to  take  charge  of  their  own  interpretative  situations’,  and  adept  at 
negotiating  the  enticing  but  hostile  terrain  of  ‘Wandering  Rocks’.  Meanwhile, 
back  on  the  beach,  Bloom  traces  ‘I.  AM.  A’  on  the  sand,  causing  Bernard 
McGinley  to  provide  a  short  note  (‘Bloom’s  Other  Throwaway  and  the  Writing 
on  the  Sand’,  JJQ  24.474-5)  explaining  how  this  casts  him  as  both  a  mock-hero 
and  Christ-figure.  In  TSLL  Dwight  Eddins  turns  to  a  less  tangible  landscape, 
building,  in  ‘Paradise  Reclaimed’  (397-411),  on  Harold  Bloom’s  ‘critique  of 
fin  de  siecle  romanticism  in  Yeats’  in  order  to  show  how  easily  Stephen’s 
paradisic  fantasies  can  be  shattered.  This  difficult  study,  well  worth  some  time 
and  effort,  is  profitably  read  in  conjunction  with  Jules  David  Law’s  thoughtful 
discussion  of  ‘Joyce’s  “Delicate  Siamese  Equation”  ’  ( PMLA  197-205).  Where 
Eddins  claims  that  Joyce’s  whole  output  could  be  described  as  ‘a  dialectic  of 
reaction  to  paradise’,  Law’s  concern  is  with  ‘the  dialectic  of  home  in  Ulysses’ . 
Home  is  a  problem  for  Stephen  because  he  is  not  at  home,  at  home. 

Stephen’s  daydreams  of  paradise  have  nothing,  of  course,  on  the  dreaminess 
of  Finnegans  Wake,  and  in  ‘It’s  a  Dream!’  ( KR  i. 65-73)  Nicholas  G.  Demy’s 
light-hearted  discussion  of  this  novel,  and  of  dream  as  literary  device,  makes 
for  engaging  reading.  Where  Demy  plays  at  dream-analyst  Mark  Troy  takes 
on  the  role  of  witty  archaeologist,  with  Finnegans  Wake  as  Book  of  the  Dead. 
‘  “On  His  Head  Is  Perched  an  Egyptian  Pshent”  ’  {JJQ  24. 193-200)  starts  with 
the  excavations  already  done  on  Finnegans  Wake  by  James  Atherton,  then  shifts 
ground  to  Ulysses,  where  Egyptian  imagery  also  ‘touches  deep  emotional  roots’ 
and  a  humorous,  ironic  theme  of  resurrection  is  manifested  in  everyday  Bloom. 
Celtic  seasonal  festivals  are  the  subject  of  scholarly  celebration  in  Michael 
Kaufmann’s  ‘Seasonal  Change  and  Transformation  in  the  Prankquean’s  Tale’ 
{JJQ  24.437-56),  an  article  not  for  the  uninitiated,  requiring  a  confident 
familiarity  with  Finnegans  Wake  if  not  with  Celtic  mythology.  Foraging  in  the 
foliage,  rather  than  the  foundations,  of  the  novel  Marion  W.  Cumpiano  cleverly 
discovers  numerous  images  of  bees  and  honey  in  Finnegans  Wake  which,  in 
‘From  Honey  to  Money’  {JJQ  24.468-73),  she  traces  back  to  the  blind  Swiss 
entomologist,  Frangois  Huber.  Just  as  entertaining,  though  not  without  its 
confusing  moments,  is  James  Walton’s  attempt  to  classify  ‘  “The  Last  Leaf”  ’ 
in  Finnegans  Wake  {CLQ  113-22).  Is  the  original  of  A.L.P’s  ‘last  leaf’  the 
leaf  painted  on  a  wall  for  an  O.  Henry  heroine?  It  helps  if  you  know  your 
‘Who’s  Who’  in  American  letters  of  the  1910s  and  1920s  for  this,  although 
even  an  expert  can’t  be  expected  to  do  more  than  conclude:  ‘The  question  of 
O.  Henry’s  presence  at  the  Wake  can  be  answered  lamely  enough:  he  should 
be  there  because  Everybody  is.’ 
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Where  O.  Henry’s  presence  is  only  a  possibility  in  Finnegans  Wake,  Fritz 
Senn,  in  ‘Carey  Was  His  Name’  ( JJQ  24.214-16),  positively  identifies  one 
Captain  Peter  Carey  as  the  ‘informer’  remembered  in  Ulysses  as  either  Peter 
or  Denis  Clarey,  or  possibly  Peter  Claver,  Bloom  isn’t  quite  sure  which.  Carey 
turns  out  to  have  been  a  murderer  who  finished  up  as  a  murderee  (harpooned 
to  his  outhouse’s  wall  in  a  revenge  killing),  and  he  may  have  found  his  way 
into  Joyce’s  company  from  Conan  Doyle’s  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
In  ‘Joyce’s  Ulysses’  ( Expl  45:iii.42-4)  Joanne  E.  Rea  makes  an  interesting 
intertextual  link  between  Ulysses  and  Rabelais’s  Gargantua,  while  Robert  E. 
Spoo,  in  ‘  “Una  piccola  nuvoletta”  ’  ( JJQ  24.401-11),  usefully  traces  the 
influence  of  the  Italian  historian  and  sociologist,  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  on  Joyce’s 
writing,  particularly  the  later  Dubliners  stories.  Joyce  as  an  influence  on  Angus 
Wilson  is  briefly  commented  on  by  Sumana  Sen-Bagchee  in  ‘Some  Joycean 
Echoes  in  Wilson’s  Setting  the  World  on  Fire'  (NConL  iii.9-1 1),  while  in  ‘James 
Joyce  and  the  Decline  of  Flann  O’Brien’  ( Eire  ii.  153-60)  David  Cohen  portrays 
an  O’Brien  obsessed  with  parodying  Joyce.  O’Brien’s  most  savage  attack  takes 
place  in  The  Dalkey  Archive,  where  the  creator  of  Ulysses  is  presented  damningly 
as  ‘a  very  nice  old  man’. 

Michael  Warner’s  summary  of  the  ‘State  of  the  Artist’  ( JJQ  24.331-49)  is 
a  witty,  fictionalized  account  of  Bloomsday  1986  (Copenhagen),  and  a  gathering 
at  the  Zurich  James  Joyce  Foundation  Workshops,  which  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Joyce  studies  are  certainly  alive  and  well,  if  tottering  on  the  verge  of  the  surreal. 
Alan  M.  Cohn’s  completely  down-to-earth  and  invaluable  ‘Current  James  Joyce 
Checklists’  also  appear  in  JJQ  (24.351-8;  457-64),  the  most  professional  of 
the  various  Joyce  periodicals.  JJB  also  contains  interesting  notes  and  reviews, 
however,  as  well  as  brief  articles  (Alan  Roughley,  ‘Defending  Deconstruction’, 
22.1).  The  October  issue  (24)  is  dedicated  to  what  sounds  like  an  exciting 
symposium  (complete  with  ‘fringe  events’)  on  Finnegans  Wake  held  in  Leeds. 
And  if,  after  all  that,  any  doubts  can  be  left  about  the  state  of  Joyce  studies, 
two  new  publications  have  appeared  this  year:  the  new  James  Joyce  Society 
of  New  York’s  Newsletter  was  not  sent  for  review,  but  The  James  Joyce  Literary 
Supplement  ( JJLS ),  emanating  from  the  University  of  Miami,  is  a  valuable 
venue  for  longer  discussions  of  new  works. 

The  second  in  what  will  be  a  five-volume  series  of  The  Collected  Letters  of 
Katherine  Mansfield,  edited  by  Vincent  O’Sullivan  and  Margaret  Scott,  came 
out  this  year,  Volume  II  covering  the  period  1918-19.  The  war,  her  declining 
health,  her  relationship  with  Middleton  Murry:  these  moving  and  scrupulously 
edited  letters  offer  a  brilliant  mind  observing,  commenting,  making  love,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  get  more  of  the  same  in  The  Critical  Writings  of 
Katherine  Mansfield.  Put  together  by  Clare  Hanson,  this  is  a  new  edition  of 
Mansfield’s  critical  writings,  with  material  judiciously  chosen  from  letters  and 
journals,  as  well  as  from  essays  and  reviews,  so  that  we  are  allowed  a  candid 
view  of  literary  politics  at  work -after  praising  Virginia  Woolf’s  Night  and 
Day  in  a  review  Mansfield  confesses  to  Murry:  ‘I  don’t  like  it,  Boge.  My  private 
opinion  is  that  it  is  a  lie  in  the  soul.  The  war  has  never  been:  that  is  what  its 
message  is  .  .  .’  The  appendixes  contain  material  from  Mansfield’s  early 
notebooks,  and  from  the  wickedly  clever  parody,  ‘Virginia’s  Journal’. 

In  her  introduction  to  Virginia  Woolf  and  Bloomsbury:  A  Centenary 
Celebration  Jane  Marcus  takes  great  delight  in  castigating  English  critics  for 
having  virtually  ignored  Woolf’s  centenary.  Nigel  Nicolson  is  correct,  she  says, 
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in  saying  there  were  no  British  celebrations  of  the  event  ‘except,  I  have  .  .  . 
been  informed,  a  conference  organized  by  a  librarian  at  King’s  College, 
Cambridge’.  This  conference  was  actually  organized  by  Dr  Eric  Warner,  a 
lecturer  at  Fitzwilliam  College  and  a  Woolf  specialist  -  who  is  also,  it  has  to 
be  admitted,  a  native  American.  (The  conference  papers,  Virginia  Woolf:  A 
Centenary  Perspective,  edited  by  Eric  Warner,  were  reviewed  in  YW 65.535-6.) 
It  is  unfortunate  that  Marcus’s  aggressive  tone  will  make  it  easier  for  readers 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  dismiss  criticism  which  does  have  a  valid  point:  there 
is  a  certain  anti-Woolf  feeling  in  the  air.  Nigel  Nicolson,  in  his  contribution 
to  this  collection,  ‘Bloomsbury:  The  Myth  and  the  Reality’,  suggests  the  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  ‘the  most  unattractive  of  our  national  characteristics,  the  dislike 
of  the  intellectual’.  Which  might  be  part  of  it,  although  I  suspect  there  is  a 
lot  more  to  the  issue  than  that.  Two  other  British  critics  are  included  in  this 
collection:  Noel  Annan,  who  discusses  ‘Bloomsbury  and  the  Leavises’,  and 
Michael  Holroyd  who  contributes  a  well-written  piece  on  ‘Bloomsbury  and  the 
Fabians’.  In  ‘Mr  Ramsay  Was  Young  Once’  John  W.  Bicknell  judiciously 
reappraises  Leslie  Stephen,  pointing  to  his  understanding  of  ‘chivalry’  as  a  wide 
sense  of  justice.  As  Bicknell  says,  there  are  worse  definitions  of  chivalry,  and 
it  also  seems  that  there  were  very  many  worse  fathers.  Carol  Hanbery  MacKay 
offers  an  intriguing  biographical  insight  into  ‘The  Thackeray  Connection’, 
identifying  in  Woolf’s  Aunt  Annie  (Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie)  a  potential  role 
model;  while  in  ‘As  “Miss  Jan  Says”  ’  Louise  A.  DeSalvo  identifies  in  Woolf’s 
early  diary  persona  the  voice  that  would  become  the  mature  writer.  Angela 
Ingram’s  ‘  “The  Sacred  Edifices”  ’  is  a  highly  readable  study  of  Woolf ’s  feelings 
about  those  institutions  inhabited  by  the  ‘sons  of  culture’,  natural  denizens 
of  government  offices,  Oxbridge  colleges,  seats  of  power.  In  ‘  “Taking  the  Bull 
by  the  Udders”  ’  Jane  Marcus  shows  Woolf  circumnavigating  the  phallus  and 
dreaming  of  a  lesbian  utopia  -  once  again  one  feels  there  may  well  be 
something  in  all  this  but  both  the  style  and  tone  encourage  doubts.  Kathleen 
Dobie,  in  ‘This  Is  the  Room  that  Class  Built’  makes  an  interesting  foray  into 
Jacob’s  Room,  where  the  lower  class  is  seen  as  being  open  to  plunder  from 
above,  the  upper  classes  being  on  the  look-out  for  sex  and  sons.  Sandra  M. 
Gilbert’s  ‘Woman’s  Sentence,  Man’s  Sentencing’  compares  Woolf’s  ‘linguistic 
fantasies’  with  those  of  James  Joyce.  Gilbert  carefully  refrains  from  praising 
one  by  damning  the  other,  finally  concluding  however  that  if  she  had  to  choose 
‘a  linguistic  system  to  inhabit’  her  choice  would  not  be  for  the  ‘reiterated  yes 
of  the  nursery’.  Judith  L.  Johnston’s  engaging  discussion  of  ‘The  Remediable 
Flaw’  concentrates  on  Between  the  Acts,  while  in  ‘The  Stage  of  Scholarship’ 
Sandra  D.  Shattuck  points  out  that  Woolf’s  fictional  quest  for  origins,  her 
emphasis  on  ritual,  has  strong  reverberations  of  Jane  Harrison:  ‘one  could 
almost  say  that  Woolf’s  work  [Between  the  Acts]  is  a  fictional  rewrite  of 
Harrison’s  scholarship.’ 

Shattuck’s  article  should  certainly  be  read  alongside  what  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  piece  of  periodical  writing  to  appear  on  Woolf  this  year,  Eileen  Barrett  s 
compelling  ‘Matriarchal  Myth  on  a  Patriarchal  Stage:  Virginia  Woolf’s  Between 
the  Acts’  ( TCL  18-37).  Barrett  creatively  builds  on  work  done  by  Jane  Marcus, 
Jane  Little,  and  others  in  order  to  explore  the  ‘real’  plot,  the  one  which  takes 
place  between  the  acts  of  Miss  La  Trobe’s  play.  Rape  is  a  dominant  theme  here, 
and  there  are  also  strong  hints  of  ‘a  matriarchal  past  ...  the  slaughter  of  the 
goddess  .  .  .  the  experience  of  women  under  patriarchy’:  ‘overt  and  covert 
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references’  which  Barrett  traces  back  to  Jane  Harrison’s  Themis,  and 
Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion.  Barrett’s  is  an  elegant  blend  of 
theory  and  hard  scholarship  -  a  blend  that  is,  for  whatever  reasons,  a  shade 
harder  to  find  in  the  critical  work  done  on  Woolf  than  it  is  in  much  of  the 
writing  done  on  other  authors  of  this  period.  As  the  editor  of  VWM  points 
out,  interest  in  Bloomsbury  is  now  running  high  in  the  world  of  fabrics  and 
designer  wallpaper:  ‘one  doesn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or  cry.’  VWM  itself 
totters  glossily  on  the  edge  as  an  upmarket  newsletter  -  although  to  be  fair  it 
does  do  a  sound  job  in  this  capacity,  providing  a  venue  for  interesting  comments 
and  notes.  In  the  spring  issue  Evelyn  Haller  lets  people  know  that  Woolf’s 
voice  is  to  be  found  in  the  National  Sound  Archive  of  the  British  Library  (3-4); 
Sonya  Rudikoff  discovers  ‘A  Possible  Source  for  Night  and  Day's  Cassandra 
Otway’  in  Dorothy  Nevill,  an  eccentric  silkworm-raising  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Orford  (4-5);  and  Victor  Luftig  muses  on  ‘Puffs  and  Profits’,  the  Hogarth 
Press  as  commercial  venture  (5). 

Jean  Moorcraft  Wilson’s  illustrated  Virginia  Woolf:  Life  and  London:  A 
Biography  of  Place  probably  has  nothing  to  offer  the  hard-bitten  critic,  although 
it  can  be  recommended  as  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  bedtime  read  that  could  also 
act  as  a  guide  to  a  ‘Woolf’s  tour’  of  London.  While  Woolf’s  houses  have  their 
undoubted  charm  her  inner  self  continues  to  prove  irresistible  to  those  with 
a  psychoanalytical  bent,  hence  Shirley  Panken’s  Virginia  Woolf  and  the  ‘Lust 
of  Creation’:  A  Psychoanalytical  Exploration.  Although  well  written  and  not 
without  interest  this  is  inevitably  a  digging-over  of  old  ground,  any  new 
suggestions  being  more  of  the  nature  of  slightly  salacious  speculation  rather 
than  insight -when  did  Leonard  Woolf  become  so  involved  with  Trekkie 
Parsons?  Was  Virginia’s  suicide  partly  caused  by  jealousy?  Panken  puts  the 
weight  of  Woolf’s  suicide  on  the  failure  of  personal  relationships  rather  than 
any  fear  that  her  writing  had  failed. 

What  is  most  important  about  Woolf,  however,  is  not  her  periods  of  despair 
but  that  in  her  writing  we  witness  a  great  mind,  lucid  and  working  with  ease. 
The  Essays  of  Virginia  Woolf,  Volume  II,  1912-1918  is  a  wonderful  example 
of  this:  here  a  critical  intellect  moves  graciously  and  with  complete  control  over 
an  enormous  range  of  topics.  Delicately  edited  by  Andrew  McNeillie  these  essays 
stand  in  their  own  right  as  well  as  being  companion  pieces  to  the  letters,  diaries, 
and  novels.  Woolf’s  essays  will  undoubtedly  attract  more  attention  as  the  result 
of  this  collection  and  the  appearance  of  Elizabeth  Steele’s  Virginia  Woolf’s 
Rediscovered  Essays:  Sources  and  Allusions  is  thus  extremely  well  timed.  Steele’s 
is  a  survey  of  ‘sources  for,  and  literary  allusions  within’  over  five  hundred  essays; 
the  technical  detail  is  exhaustive  and  this  is  a  hefty  piece  of  scholarship  which 
will  be  invaluable  to  all  serious  researchers  and  students. 

That  Woolf  was  a  serious  scholar  herself  is  something  critics  of  the  fiction 
are  increasingly  taking  into  account,  Sue  Thomas’s  ‘Virginia  Woolf’s  Septimus 
Smith  and  Contemporary  Perceptions  of  Shell  Shock’  (ELN  25:ii. 49-57)  being 
a  good  example.  Thomas  argues  that  Woolf’s  portrayal  of  Septimus  Smith  may 
be  read  as  a  reflection  of  her  anger  in  the  face  of  the  ‘Report  of  the  War  Office 
Committee  of  Enquiry  into  Shell-Shock’.  Some  of  the  Committee’s  witnesses 
apparently  compared  shell-shock  to  ‘  “usual  feminine  outbursts  of  hysteria’’  ’. 
In  ‘A  Neoplatonic  Variation’  (CVE  25.49-61)  Raymonde  Praly  strongly  argues 
that  in  The  Waves  the  bird  image  conveys  the  philosophic  vision  of  the  book. 
Woolf  blends  philosophical  emblem  with  her  own  imaginative  imagery  and 
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finishes  up  with  a  vision  closer  to  that  of  Plotinus  rather  than  of  the  more 
discursive  Plato.  John  Ferguson’s  almost  poetic  ‘A  Sea  Change’  ( JML  45-63) 
traces  the  origins  of  Mr  Carmichael  in  To  the  Lighthouse  back  to  Thomas  De 
Quincey  and  Woolf’s  periods  of  depression.  Ferguson  believes  that  ‘to  an  extent 
Woolf  identified  with  De  Quincey’  and  that  an  awareness  of  this  explains  Mr 
Carmichael’s  final  transfiguration  in  the  novel.  Mr  Carmichael’s  origins  do 
not  concern  Alice  van  Buren  Kelley  in  her  discussion  ‘To  the  Lighthouse’:  The 
Marriage  of  Life  and  Art,  which  is  fair  enough  in  what  is  essentially  an 
introduction.  Divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  clearly  sets  out  a  chronology, 
the  historical  context,  the  work’s  importance,  critical  reception,  and  problems. 
The  reading  which  follows  is  forthright  and  well  paced  and  students  will  find 
this  slim  volume  useful. 

Woolf  as  feminist  is  discussed  by  Bev  Jackson  in  1  “A  Vicious  and  Corrupt 
Word”  ’  ( DQR  249-61),  a  spirited  reply  to  those  who  argue  that  a  modernist 
approach  is  more  applicable  to  Woolf  than  a  feminist  one.  Elsewhere  John 
Oakland  in  ‘Virginia  Woolf’s  Kew  Gardens’  ( ES  264-73)  reads  Woolf’s  story 
not  just  as  an  impressionistic  piece  but  as  Post-Impressionist  experiment.  While 
bowing  to  Woolf  as  an  innovator,  Janis  M.  Paul,  however,  also  shows  her 
subject’s  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  ground  in  The  Victorian  Heritage  of  Virginia 
Woolf:  The  External  World  in  Her  Novels.  Woolf  has,  Paul  warns,  become 
for  some  a  kind  of  ‘patron  saint  of  inner  vision  and  consciousness  ...  in  some 
danger  of  floating  away  on  her  own  waves’.  The  emphasis  here  is  on  Woolf’s 
deep-rootedness  in  her  Victorian  past,  the  values  and  power  of  time,  place, 
civilization.  Paul  convincingly  places  Woolf  in  a  historical  context;  in  Virginia 
Woolf:  ‘The  Waves’  Eric  Warner  is  concerned  similarly  to  place  one  novel. 
Brought  out  in  CUP’s  Landmarks  of  World  Literature  series  this  is  designed 
to  be  accessible  to  both  A-level  students  and  general  readers.  Because  of  this, 
and  because  it  is  a  slim  volume,  not  particularly  well  packaged,  it  could  be 
overlooked  -  which  would  be  a  pity  as  this  really  is  a  splendid  piece  of 
criticism.  Warner  does  not  shirk  the  fact  that  few  readers  find  The  Waves 
Woolf’s  most  satisfying  effort;  instead  he  explores  the  reasons  for  this  and 
attempts  to  catch  the  power  and  ‘rhythm  of  the  waves’,  frequently  referring 
to  the  other  works  as  well  as  a  means  of  taking  bearings. 

Roger  Fry  receives  some  interest  this  year  in  a  perceptive  article  in  ELT  (69-79) 
by  Panthea  Reid  Broughton.  ‘Impudence  and  Iconoclasm’  takes  us  in  and  out 
of  some  of  the  student  politics  and  scandals  of  Cambridge  in  the  late  1890s. 
The  young  Fry  was  apparently  attacked  in  Granta,  but  was  later  induced  to 
write  for  it:  Broughton  has  identified  one  article  by  him  and  suggests  occasional 
‘contemptuous  gallery  reviews’  might  be  his  work  also.  In  the  end,  however, 
one  has  to  admit  that  there  is  something  about  Bloomsbury  and  biography, 
a  danger  of  coffee-table  books  and  voyeurism.  But  while  one  might  feebly 
protest,  it  is  still  hard  to  resist  -  and,  after  all,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  a 
rather  handsomely  illustrated  Charleston:  Past  and  Present ?  Quentin  Bell, 
Angelica  Garnett,  Henrietta  Garnett,  and  Richard  Shone  here  come  together 
to  produce  the  official  guide  to  the  Sussex  farmhouse.  Illustrations  also  bedeck 
Lytton  Strachey’s  Queen  Victoria,  introduced  by  Michael  Holroyd,  and  brought 
out  by  Bloomsbury  to  mark  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  Queen 

Victoria  to  the  throne.  „  ,  , 

Volume  IV  of  The  Letters  of  D.  H.  Lawrence,  edited  by  Warren  Roberts, 
James  T.  Boulton,  and  Elizabeth  Mansfield,  covers  the  period  from  June  1921  to 
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March  1924,  probably  the  most  exciting  period  of  Lawrence’s  life.  From  Sicily  to 
Ceylon  to  Australia;  thence  to  California  and  Mexico  before  returning  to 
Europe  -  keeping  track  of  just  where  the  Lawrences  were  is  difficult  enough, 
but  matching  the  travels  with  the  848  letters  that  appear  in  this  volume  represents 
an  editorial  job  of  prodigious  proportions.  More  than  three  hundred  of  the 
letters  are  published  for  the  first  time  and  include  Lawrence  to  his  mother-in- 
law,  as  well  as  business  letters  to  publishers  and  agents.  A  quick  trawl  through 
the  index  nets  an  impressive  range  of  recipients,  although  the  letters  themselves 
reveal  few  insights  into  individuals  while  often  being  superb  on  places  - 
commenting  on  Australia  Lawrence  observes:  ‘the  people  who  are  here  are  not 
really  here:  only  like  ducks  that  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  pond:  but  the  land 
has  a  “fourth  dimension”,  and  the  white  people  swim  like  shadows  over  the 
surface  of  it.’ 

CUP  is  doing  a  first-rate  job  on  Lawrence,  bringing  out  not  only  the  letters 
but  also  ‘definitive’  editions  of  the  works.  Texts  given  this  luxury  treatment 
include  Women  in  Love,  edited  by  David  Farmer  et  al.,  ‘Love  among  the 
Haystacks’  and  Other  Stories,  and  ‘The  Prussian  Officer’  and  Other  Stories, 
both  edited  by  John  Worthen,  The  White  Peacock,  edited  by  Andrew 
Robertson,  and  ‘St  Mawr’  and  Other  Stories,  edited  by  Brian  Finney.  Textual 
histories  are  established,  corruptions  identified  and  dealt  with,  variant  readings 
given  in  the  textual  apparatus,  explanatory  notes  supplied,  unpublished 
fragments  included  in  the  appendixes,  maps  printed  where  necessary  ...  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  impressed  despite,  at  moments,  feeling  slightly 
overwhelmed.  Women  in  Love  takes  pride  of  place,  complete  with  chronology 
and  detailed  history  tracing  ‘The  Sisters’  through  its  six  versions  as  it 
metamorphosed  into  the  novel  we  have  now.  But  it  is  not  only  the  novels  that 
have  complex  textual  histories  and  the  editorial  care  taken  by  John  Worthen 
with  Love  among  the  Haystacks  gives  some  indication  of  how  valuable  the  work 
done  on  the  short  stories  is  as  well.  ‘Love  among  the  Haystacks’  was  to  have 
been  included  in  The  Prussian  Officer,  but  late  in  the  plans  for  this  volume 
Lawrence  decided  to  concentrate  on  his  already  published  stories.  ‘Love  among 
the  Haystacks’,  ‘Once  -!’,  and  ‘New  Eve  and  Old  Adam’  were  hastily 
dropped,  the  only  unpublished  piece  to  be  included  being  ‘Daughters  of  the 
Vicar’.  Love  among  the  Haystacks  and  The  Prussian  Officer  thus  act  as 
companion  volumes,  a  number  of  the  stories  having  been  heavily  revised  at 
the  same  time  with,  initially,  the  same  purpose  in  mind.  The  appendixes  to 
Love  among  the  Haystacks  also  include  an  unpublished  story  fragment,  ‘Two 
Schools’,  and  the  second  half  of  an  early  version  of  the  unpublished  ‘Delilah 
and  Mr  Bircumshaw’. 

In  keeping  with  all  this  editorial  activity  is  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by 
Christopher  Heywood.  D.  H.  Lawrence:  New  Studies  began  as  contributions 
to  a  lecture  series  at  Sheffield  University  in  1979/80,  commemorating  the  half- 
century  of  Lawrence’s  death.  The  essays  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  although 
The  Rainbow  and  Women  in  Love  do  get  most  of  the  attention.  Colin  Holmes 
makes  a  brisk  beginning  with  ‘Lawrence’s  Social  Origins’,  a  questioning  of 
George  Watson’s  ‘peppery  iconoclastic  raids’  -  Holmes  proving  not  much  less 
peppery  himself.  In  ‘The  Poetry  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’  R.  D.  Draper  is  less  racy 
but  no  less  interesting  in  providing  a  probing  examination  of  Lawrence’s  poetic 
sensitivity  and  how  this  gradually  declined,  leaving  an  imaginative  potency  that 
had  somehow  lost  its  true  vitality.  In  ‘Lawrence’s  Tragic  Lovers’  Neil  Roberts 
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discusses  Women  in  Love,  while  in  ‘  Women  in  Love,  Class  War  and  School 
Inspectors’  Ian  Mackillop  offers  an  extremely  detailed,  and  surprisingly 
absorbing,  glimpse  into  the  political  infighting  that  was  involved  in  the 
appointment  of  school  inspectors  in  the  1910s.  ‘Lawrence’s  Political  Thought’ 
by  Michael  Bentley  is  a  well-balanced  look  at  Lawrence’s  political  thought  in 
its  historical  context.  The  most  striking  thing  about  Lawrence’s  political  thinking 
in  Bentley’s  view  is  that  it  is  not  ‘anti-statist  or  anti-democratic  but  that  it  is 
anti-structural.  Anarchism  and  dictatorship  here  fuse  into  a  single  expedient.’ 
Andrew  Peek,  in  ‘The  Sydney  Bulletin,  Moby  Dick  and  the  Allusiveness  of 
Kangaroo' ,  briefly  points  to  two  sources  of  influence  on  Lawrence’s  novel, 
while  Roger  Ebbatson’s  ‘A  Spark  beneath  the  Wheel’  contributes  a  scholarly 
and  accessible  insight  into  how  late-Victorian  scientific  rationalism  was  grafted 
onto  Lawrence’s  romanticism.  ‘  “Blood-Consciousness”  and  the  Pioneers  of 
the  Reflex  and  Ganglionic  Systems’  might  not  be  the  most  prepossessing  of 
titles,  but  Christopher  Heywood’s  discussion  of  Lawrence’s  thought  on  the 
various  theories  concerning  ganglionic  nervous  control  not  only  builds  usefully 
on  the  research  done  in  this  area  by  James  C.  Cowan,  but  is  highly  readable 
to  boot.  In  ‘Lawrence  and  Expressionism’  Henry  Schvey  makes  a  strong  case 
for  linking  Lawrence’s  paintings  with  those  of  the  German  Expressionists  while 
in  ‘Lawrence,  Otto  Weininger  and  “Rather  Raw  Philosophy”  ’  Emile  Delavenay 
uses  the  work  done  by  Janko  Lavrin  in  order  to  come  up  with  a  ‘rash 
hypothesis’,  that  Lawrence  might  well  have  been  influenced  by  Weininger’s 
writings.  Delavenay  says  he  would  happily  withdraw  his  theory  ‘at  the  sight 
of  other  evidence’;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  his  suggestions  are  adventurous 
and  well  worth  pursuing.  Finally,  Annemarie  Heywood  saves  this  from  being 
an  all-male  line-up  with  ‘Reverberations:  “Snapdragon”  ’,  in  which  she  peels 
away  the  poem  to  reveal  alchemical  sources  and  strata  of  unconsciousness. 
Heywood  discovers  an  early  mapping  out  of  ‘Lawrence’s  subsequent  imaginative 
attention;  the  interaction  between  man  and  woman’,  and  her  ‘permissive 
approach’  (better  described  as  bold  and  liberating)  certainly  needs  no  apology. 

Patricia  L.  Hagen  is  also  concerned  with  Lawrence’s  poetry  in  ‘The 
Metaphoric  Foundations  of  Lawrence’s  “Dark  Knowledge”  ’  (TSLL  365-76). 
In  the  preface  to  Chariots  of  the  Sun  Lawrence  portrays  poetry  as  the  slit  in 
the  umbrella  which  supposedly  keeps  us  safe  from  chaos:  through  the  rent  chaos 
is  glimpsed  as  a  vision.  The  poet  deconstructs  an  umbrella,  and  in  this  jargony 
but  gritty  piece  the  critic  attempts  to  deconstruct  the  poetry,  which  is  itself 
presented  as  a  taking  apart  of  the  ‘metaphor  of  mechanism’.  (As  Gerald  Doherty 
says  in  ‘White  Mythologies’  ( Criticism  All-96)  Lawrence  is  no  longer  the 
preserve  of  the  Traditionalists:  ‘Lawrentian  and  Derridean  texts  can  now 
encounter,  recognize,  and  engage  with  one  another.’)  T.  H.  McCabe  has  an 
approach  similar  to  Hagen’s  in  ‘The  Otherness  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  “Odour 
of  Chrysanthemums”  ’  ( DHLR  243-53),  although  here  the  stress  on  the  Other 
is  rather  more  predictable,  the  poem  being  seen  in  terms  of  a  woman’s  failure 
to  grasp  her  husband’s  ‘otherness’. 

The  failure  of  Lawrence’s  women  to  perform  their  various  duties  translates 
for  most  feminists  as  the  failure  of  Lawrence  to  do  his  duty  by  his  women 
characters  and  readers;  and  this,  as  two  critics  point  out  in  a  forum  on  the 
teaching  of  Lawrence  in  the  fall  issue  of  DHLR,  definitely  causes  problems 
in  the  classroom  if  nowhere  else.  M.  Elizabeth  Wallace  in  ‘Teaching  Lawrence’ 
(318-24)  and  Sandra  Eagleton  in  ‘One  Feminist’s  Approach  to  Teaching 
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D.  H.  Lawrence’  (325-30)  both  say  that  students’  identification  of  Lawrence 
with  sexism  is  a  major  problem  in  teaching  his  works.  Wallace’s  method,  which 
involves  students  searching  out  any  misrepresentations  and  misquotes  made 
by  Kate  Millet  seems,  to  put  it  mildly,  rather  negative;  while  Eagleton’s  use 
of  cards  with  quotations  written  on  them  provides  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  difference  between  teaching  methods  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  more 
than  anything  else.  The  problem  remains  and  seems  to  demand  a  more  soul- 
searching  solution  than  is  suggested  here. 

Moving  away  from  theoretical  issues  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  link  articles 
on  Lawrence  thematically.  The  amount  of  activity  taking  place  in  Lawrence 
studies  is  enormous -the  spring  issue  of  DHLR,  dedicated  solely  to  reviews, 
is  evidence  enough  of  that.  But  where  criticism  of  other  authors  sometimes 
concentrates  on  just  two  or  three  of  the  most  important  works,  Lawrence  studies 
tend,  quite  healthily  I  think,  to  be  less  focalized.  Thus  Keith  Selby  provides 
a  meticulous  chronology  of ‘D.  H.  Lawrence’s  The  Rainbow’  (£x/7/46:i.41-3), 
while  elsewhere  Daniel  P.  Watkins  can  move  outside  the  main  body  of  the  novels 
and  still  provide  a  neat  and  scholarly  piece  on  ‘Labour  and  Religion  in  D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  “The  Rocking-Horse  Winner”  ’  ( SSF  295-301).  Watkins 
persuasively  uses  Robert  L.  Heilbroner’s  model  of  capitalism  in  order  to  modify 
W.  D.  Snodgrass’s  interpretation  of  the  story  from  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Virginia  Hyde  expertly  points  out  the  use  of  Christ-figures  and  Christian  imagery 
in  a  number  of  the  works  before  concentrating  her  discussion  on  ‘ Aaron’s  Rod' 
{Mosaic  ii.l  1 1-26);  Paul  Eggert,  in  ‘Edward  Garnett’s  Sons  and  Lovers'  {CritQ 
iv. 51-61),  succinctly  shows  the  publisher  tightening  his  author’s  conception 
of  form;  and  D.  Einersen,  in  ‘Life  and  Fiction  in  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  Mr  Noon’ 
(OL  97-117),  stresses  the  autobiographical  nature  of  the  unfinished  novel  and 
convincingly  charts  the  course  of  Lawrence’s  ‘increasing  disillusion  and 
misanthropy  in  the  course  of  the  year  1921’. 

In  the  fall  issue  of  DHLR  Gary  A.  Wiener  dusts  down  ‘Lawrence’s  “Little 
Girl  Lost”  ’  (243-53),  showing  how  critics  have  disagreed  over  the  exact  location 
at  which  Alvina  loses  her  way.  Is  it  in  the  mountains,  or  long  before  this?  Wiener 
traces  the  moment  back  to  an  even  earlier  date,  to  a  point  in  William  Blake’s 
‘The  Little  Girl  Lost’  where,  perhaps  inevitably,  he  discovers  similarities  beyond 
those  of  just  the  title.  Lawrence  Reid  Bechtel  then  raises  ‘A  Question  of 
Relationship’  (255-66),  a  discussion  of  Lawrence’s  liking  for  flowers,  both  real 
and  symbolic.  In  his  Study  of  Thomas  Hardy  Lawrence  sexed  his  flower  -  the 
root  being  the  female  part,  journeying  towards  darkness  and  origins  while,  not 
surprisingly,  the  male  part  grows  stalk-like,  towards  discovery  and  light.  As 
Bechtel  points  out  this  flower  is  balanced,  but  he  then  cleverly  traces  how 
Lawrence’s  flowers  develop  and  change,  the  male  parts  later  blossoming  into 
separateness.  On  a  different  note  altogether  Jay  A.  Gertzman’s  ‘The  Piracies 
of  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover :  1928-50’  (267-99)  is  an  eye-opening  discussion 
of  the  shadier  end  of  the  book  trade.  Anna  Gremlova’s  ‘The  Changing  Image 
of  D.  H.  Lawrence  in  Czechoslovakia’  (301-8)  and  Simonetta  de  Filippis’s  ‘A 
Checklist  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  Criticism  and  Scholarship  in  Italy  1976-1985’ 
(309-16)  show  Lawrence  studies  doing  well  in  both  the  Eastern  Bloc  and  on 
the  Mediterranean. 

Intertextual  issues  have  received  a  great  deal  of  interest  from  Lawrence  critics 
this  year,  and  in  the  summer  issue  of  DHLR  Daniel  J.  Schneider  raises  the 
spectres  of  reaction  and  Fascism  in  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Houston  Chamberlain: 
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Once  Again’  (157-71).  Schneider  here  pays  tribute  to  (while  challenging)  an 
earlier  article  by  Emile  Delavenay  -  who  follows  up  with  an  immediate  reply 
(173-80).  In  Lawrence  and  Nietzsche:  A  Study  in  Influence  Colin  Milton  argues 
that  Lawrence  was  profoundly  influenced  by  Nietzsche,  and  that  the  two  ‘share 
essentially  the  same  idea  of  the  relation  between  character  and  environment, 
of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  the  human  psyche’.  Despite  a  rather  stilted 
style  this  is  a  painstaking  and  careful  study  that  puts  Lawrence  in  a  new  context. 
In  MFS  (281-8)  Michele  Frucht  Levy  has  an  energetic  and  well-written  piece 
on  ‘D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Dostoevsky’;  while  in  PQ  (410-16)  Dennis  Jackson 
puts  forward  ‘ Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover:  Lawrence’s  Response  to  UlyssesV 
(although  Constance  directly  criticizes  Ulysses  both  she  and  Molly  finish  up 
saying  yes  .  .  .  ).  In  SHR  (101-15)  John  J.  Teunissen  looks  at  ‘The  Serial 
Collaboration  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Walker  Percy’  and  how  Lawrence-figures 
have  worked  their  way  into  Percy’s  Christian  existentialist  novels.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Lawrence’s  legacy  is  a  large  one  -  a  fact  given  ample  witness  in 
The  Legacy  of  D.  H.  Lawrence ,  edited  by  Jeffrey  Meyers.  A  sequel  to 
D.  H.  Lawrence  and  Tradition,  this  collection  of  essays  looks  forward  while  the 
other  looked  back.  Lawrence’s  shadow  is  seen  to  be  cast  across  the  decades,  with 
John  Bayley  probably  handing  out  the  highest  praise  by  arguing  that  Lawrence’s 
direct  influence  was  usually  bad  -  ‘he  inculcated  a  pretension  to  authority 
which  less  inspired  writers  could  not  sustain.’ 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  1980s  life  looks  a  trifle  tame  in  comparison  with 
the  emotional  adventures  of  some  of  the  women  included  in  Writing  for  Their 
Lives:  The  Modernist  Women  1919-1940.  Gillian  Hanscombe  and  Virginia  L. 
Smyers  have  here  put  together  a  fascinating  though  somewhat  scatty  picture 
of  ‘a  network  of  women  writers’  which  includes  Hilda  Doolittle  and  ‘Bryher’ 
(Annie  Winifred  Ellerman),  Amy  Lowell,  Djuna  Barnes,  Dorothy  Richardson, 
Mary  Butts,  Mina  Loy,  Marianne  Moore,  May  Sinclair.  A  mixture  of  biography, 
criticism,  and  gripping  gossip,  this  can  be  used  as  a  quick  introduction  to  some 
of  the  better-known  as  well  as  a  means  of  picking  up  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  almost  forgotten  along  the  way -women  like  Frances  Gregg,  who 
made  a  precarious  living  with  her  articles  and  stories.  The  chapter  on  Dorothy 
Richardson  and  her  contribution  to  modernism  is  particularly  good,  especially 
in  a  year  in  which  disappointingly  little  has  been  written  about  her. 

Edited  by  Sue  Roe,  Women  Reading  Women’s  Writing  ‘evolved  from  a  desire 
to  investigate  the  question  of  how  women  write  about  women’.  A  group  of 
established  women  critics  were  asked  to  contribute  and  the  result  is  an  exciting 
collection  which  includes  some  challenging  blends  of  theory  and  subjectivity 
on  George  Eliot,  Jane  Austen,  Hilda  Doolittle,  Angela  Carter,  Sylvia  Plath, 
and  Jean  Rhys.  Representatives  of  the  period  under  discussion  are  Virginia 
Woolf  and  Rebecca  West.  Gillian  Beer’s  excellent  ‘The  Body  of  the  People 
in  Virginia  Woolf’  is  concerned  with  Woolf’s  emphasis  on  social  history  and 
argues  that  she  ‘was  attracted  by  assemblage  rather  than  coherence:  the  slippage, 
repetition  and  reverse  of  oral  elements  within  sentences  and  within  words’. 
Meanwhile  Bonnie  Kime  Scott  finds  that  while  one  of  her  favourite  authors 
does  pose  some  problems  for  the  feminist  reader  she  is  still  deeply  attracted 
to  ‘The  Strange  Necessity  of  Rebecca  West’. 

In  fact  this  has  been  a  particularly  good  year  for  those  interested  in  West, 
starting  with  Virago  bringing  The  Return  of  the  Soldier ,  Vita  Sackville-West  s 
All  Passion  Spent,  and  M.  J.  Farrell’s  Two  Days  in  Aragon  together  into  a 
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solidly  enjoyable,  and  affordable,  omnibus  edition.  Alan  Bridge’s  film 
interpretation  has  meant  an  increased  interest  in  West’s  novel,  though  as 
Margaret  Diane  Stetz  quite  rightly  argues  in  ‘The  Wine  of  Truth’  ( ArQ  63-78), 
the  film  has  compounded  the  tendency  to  ignore  Jenny  as  the  decipherer  of 
events:  Return  of  the  Soldier  emphasizes  a  woman’s  development  rather  than 
a  man’s  amnesia. 

The  Strange  Necessity,  has  been  reissued  with  a  new,  undiscriminating  new 
introduction  by  G.  Evelyn  Hutchinson.  It  refers  to  the  ‘immense  and  continuous 
pleasure’  of  reading  the  volume  and  is  a  rather  banal  piece  of  work  written 
in  an  oddly  stilted  fashion,  an  opportunity  missed  to  place  these  essays  within 
appropriate  contexts  both  historically  and  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  West’s 
writing.  In  truth,  the  essays  are  of  uneven  quality  and  there  are  passages  of 
considerable  silliness  such  as  in  the  description  of  Ford  Madox  Ford  ‘who  passes 
among  us  breathing  heavily  because  of  deep  dives,  of  prolonged  natations,  in 
perilous  seas  of  faerylands  forlorn’.  [M.W.] 

Virago  has  also  brought  out  West’s  Family  Memories,  based  on  memoirs 
left  in  draft  form  when  she  died.  Painstakingly  edited  by  Faith  Evans,  and 
assembled  with  the  help  of  West’s  last  secretary,  Diana  Stainforth,  Family 
Memories  as  Evans  says  ‘is  not  only  about  Rebecca  West’s  ancestors:  it  is  about 
herself’.  These  are  brilliantly  executed  portraits  in  miniature  that  convey  a  strong 
sense  of  person  and  of  place  as  West’s  ancestors  drift  from  Edinburgh  to  the 
Australian  goldfields,  then  to  the  poorer  areas  of  London.  West’s  background 
was  almost  as  colourful  as  her  own  life  -  a  life  which  her  biographer,  Victoria 
Glendinning,  says  was  ‘a  sadder  story  than  I  expected’.  Rebecca  West:  A  Life 
is  a  sensitive  biography  of  a  difficult  subject,  one  of  its  epigraphs,  from  West 
herself,  summing  up  the  problem  for  both  the  professional  and  the  amateur: 
‘I  wonder  if  we  are  all  wrong  about  each  other,  if  we  are  just  composing 
unwritten  novels  about  the  people  we  meet?’ 

Glendinning  cites  West’s  irritation  at  her  name  constantly  being  associated 
with  that  of  H.  G.  Wells:  ‘  “Just  how  important  is  something  that  ends  when 
you  are  thirty?”  ’  But  an  easy  transition  is  hard  to  resist,  and  West  does 
inevitably  feature  in  John  Huntington’s  amusing  study,  ‘H.  G.  Wells:  Problems 
of  an  Amorous  Utopian’  ( ELT 41 1-22).  Wells’s  amorous  disposition  frequently 
got  in  the  way  of  his  rationalism  -  with  the  happy  result  that  his  hypocrisy  as 
a  utopian  finally  makes  of  him  ‘an  honest  artist’.  This  charting  of  an 
extravagantly  literary  love-life  appears  in  ELT' s  special  issue  on  Wells.  Here 
William  J.  Scheick  somewhat  pedantically  discusses  ‘The  De-Forming  In¬ 
struction  of  Wells’s  The  Wonderful  Visit  and  The  Sea  Lady'  (397-409); 
Catherine  Rainwater  attempts  to  weigh  up  ‘H.  G.  Wells’s  Revision  of  Poe’ 
(423-36);  and  Robert  M.  Philmus  takes  another  look  at  Wells’s  anti-utopian 
streak  in  ‘A  Story  of  the  Days  to  Come  and  News  from  Nowhere '  (450-4). 
None  of  these  three  pieces  really  takes  fire  however,  and  Michael  Draper 
definitely  has  more  to  offer  with  a  meticulous  exploration  of  ‘Wells,  Jung  and 
the  Persona’  (437-49)  that  backs  up  Huntington’s  more  subjective  conclusions. 
Draper  argues  that  the  real  significance  of  Wells’s  use  of  Jung’s  ideas  is  to  be 
found  in  the  way  he  distorts  them:  ‘Wells  is  unwilling  to  accept  that  his  prophetic 
vision  is  in  origin  imaginative  and  religious,  not  scientific.’  In  SSF  (155-9) 
William  J.  Scheick’s  short  but  noteworthy  piece  on  ‘The  In-Struction  of  Wells’s 
“In  the  Abyss”  ’  follows  Wells’s  early  attraction  to  threshold  images  through 
to  the  transitional  world  of  ‘In  the  Abyss’  and  the  feeling  of  instability  which 
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threatened  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  is  this  sense  of  instability  which  typifies 
The  Future  in  America,  Wells’s  musings  on  life  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  Future  in  America  is  well  worth  a  new  edition  -  Wells  slightly  off  balance 
as  he  attempts  to  make  sense  of  the  New  World  (he  describes  Booker  T. 
Washington  as  ‘a  man  certainly  as  white  in  appearance  as  our  Admiral  Fisher, 
who  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  white’)  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  a  pity  then 
that  the  publisher  Granville  has  not  made  a  better  job  of  it:  there  is  a  meagre 
one-page  note  on  the  text  and  without  even  an  index  this  edition  looks  very 
mean  indeed,  especially  in  comparison  with  The  Definitive  ‘Time  Machine’, 
a  critical  edition  lovingly  edited  by  Harry  M.  Geduld  and  published  by  IndU. 

Aldous  Huxley  has  not  been  paid  much  attention  this  year,  although  Sybille 
Bedford’s  classic  two-volume  Aldous  Huxley:  A  Biography  has  been  reprinted 
in  paperback.  Orwell,  on  the  other  hand,  continues  to  attract  a  strong  following, 
with  David  Wykes,  in  A  Preface  to  Orwell,  portraying  his  subject  as  a  salient 
figure  whose  life  and  work  will  in  the  future  prove  necessary  for  any  sound 
understanding  of  twentieth-century  Britain.  For  Wykes,  Orwell  is  ‘a  necessary 
man’,  and  while  not  everyone  will  agree  with  this  claim  there  is  no  doubt  that 
for  students  this  is  an  extremely  useful  book.  Wykes’s  text  concentrates  on  the 
documentary  nature  of  Orwell’s  work  while  the  reference  section  includes  an 
excellent  chronology  backed  up  with  apt  photographs;  a  collection  of  short 
biographies  (Eileen  Maud  Blair  to  H.  G.  Wells);  a  handy  outlining  of  the  various 
‘Parties,  Movements,  Ideologies  and  Events’  (Anarchism  to  Trotskyism);  and 
a  gazetteer  of  places  which  whisks  us  from  Eton  to  Morocco.  Two  articles  on 
Orwell  appear  in  NDQ.  In  ‘1984:  Orwell  Inside  the  Whale’  (ii. 61-71)  Bruce 
Mazlish  attempts  to  jettison  any  idea  of  Orwell  as  a  true  radical  and  instead 
to  conjure  up  a  final  message  of  passivity:  Orwell’s  personal  fears  are  supposed 
to  project  onto  the  political  world,  and  Winston’s  final  defeat  is  read  as  political 
message.  More  convincing  is  Douglas  Wilson  on  ‘Reception  Theory  and  the 
Survival  of  Orwell’s  Nineteen-Eighty-Four ’  (ii. 72-86).  Where  Mazlish  sees 
Orwell  as  a  despairing  politico,  Wilson  regards  him  as  a  revolutionary 
socialist  -  although  the  point  in  this  article  is  to  concentrate  not  on  Orwell’s 
political  theories  but  the  reader’s.  Orwell  has  been  claimed  by  partisan  critics 
in  the  guise  of  socialists,  social  democrats,  neo-conservatives;  but  as  Wilson 
says,  however  critics  attempt  to  play  the  numbers  game  the  novel  itself  finally 
‘resists  co-option’. 

David  E.  Latane  Jr  makes  an  interesting  connection  between  William  Blake’s 
Jerusalem  and  a  modern  novel  in  ‘A  Blakean  Reference  in  Joyce  Cary’s  Except 
the  Lord ’  (ELN  24:iii. 57-61).  Extensive  work  has  already  been  done  on  the 
influence  of  Blake  on  The  Horse’s  Mouth ;  here  Latane’s  suggestion  that  the 
‘Black  Man  Tor’  in  Cary’s  fiction  has  its  origins  in  Blake’s  ‘Mam  Tor’  adds 
a  psycho-sexual  dimension  to  a  central  episode  in  the  novel.  In  ES  (160-70) 
Oddvar  Holmesland  challenges  the  position  of  those  critics  who  see  Cary  in 
terms  of  the  traditions  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  an  article  concentrating 
on  The  Horse’s  Mouth.  ‘Freedom  and  Community  in  Joyce  Cary’s  Fiction’ 
puts  the  emphasis  in  this  text  on  the  relationship  between  the  individual  and 
a  “‘darkly  irrational”’  universe:  the  concern  here -with  the  individual’s 
potential  to  be  an  artist,  a  possible  creator  of  freedom -is  very  much  a 
twentieth-century  one. 

The  Diary  of  John  Cowper  Powys,  1930,  edited  by  Frederick  Davies,  makes 
a  welcome  appearance  this  year -the  first  volume  in  a  thirty-year  series.  In 
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recent  years  collections  of  letters  and  unpublished  stories  have  been  brought 
out  that  might  better  have  been  left  in  the  archives;  here,  however,  we  do  have 
a  potentially  important  addition  to  the  canon.  In  his  role  as  a  public  lecturer 
Powys  spent  most  of  1930  criss-crossing  the  States  by  train,  fighting  off 
exhaustion,  ulcer  attacks,  and  over-eager  admirers  on  the  way.  The  diaries  were 
written  to  be  read,  firstly  by  his  companion  Phyllis  Playter,  and  secondly  by 
some  audience  of  the  future  -  although  the  details  are  private  and  often 
painful.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Powys  was  giving  his  final  lecture  tour  and 
beginning  work  on  the  masterly  A  Glastonbury  Romance',  but  while  the  diary 
entries  on  all  this  are  fascinating,  the  overall  effect  is  marred  by  the  lack  of 
editorial  apparatus.  Davies  has  handled  a  daunting  task  with  panache,  but  a 
more  scholarly  approach  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  value  of  future 
volumes  for  researchers,  who  at  present  will  still  probably  feel  the  need  to  trek 
back  to  the  archives  and  the  originals. 

PRev  continues  to  do  its  job  well  with  a  good  range  of  articles  and  reviews. 
No.  20  begins  with  a  previously  unpublished  piece  by  T.  F.  Powys,  ‘This  Is 
Thyself’  (5-26);  edited  by  Belinda  Humfrey  and  introduced  by  J.  Lawrence 
Mitchell,  this  is,  in  Mitchell’s  words,  ‘a  remarkably  detailed  and  revealing 
document,  no  less  for  the  states  of  mind  or  “moods”  it  represents  than  for 
the  precious  fragments  of  autobiography  it  encapsulates’.  The  author  of  Mr 
Weston’s  Good  Wine  continues  to  be  favoured  with  a  grudging  degree  of  critical 
acceptance,  although  as  Bryn  Gunnell  points  out  in  ‘The  Affirmative  Spirit 
of  T.  F.  Powys’  {DUJ  48.321-5),  his  work  is  certainly  not  given  the  hearing 
it  deserves.  Back  in  PRev  No.  20,  John  Cowper  Powys  receives  most  of  the 
attention.  Susan  Rands  discusses  ‘Aspects  of  the  Topography  of  A  Glastonbury 
Romance ’  (27-40),  her  points  being  well  illustrated  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
annotated  map  of  Glastonbury  Powys  pinned  to  his  wall  while  working  on  his 
novel,  as  well  as  by  a  series  of  excellent  recent  photographs  taken  by  Ian  Sumner. 
In  ‘John  Cowper  Powys’s  Autobiography  in  the  Light  of  The  Letters  to  His 
Brother  Llewelyn’  (41-6)  Margaret  Woolf  chattily  claims  the  Autobiography 
as  ‘unique  even  within  such  a  flexible  genre’,  while  Frederick  Davies  contributes 
a  biographical  ‘Recollections  of  John  Cowper  Powys  and  Phyllis  Playter:  Part 
Two’  (47-57).  Lucy  Amelia  Penny,  last  of  the  siblings,  who  died  in  1986,  is 
fondly  remembered  by  Glen  Cavaliero,  Gordon  Wynne,  and  Margaret  Woolf 
(58-65).  ‘Philippa  Powys’  (66-70)  is  a  moving  account  by  Alyse  Gregory,  herself 
a  writer  from  this  period  deserving  of  more  attention. 

Apart  from  a  discussion  of  R.  S.  Thomas  by  Tony  Brown,  No.  21  is  devoted 
to  John  Cowper  Powys.  Charles  Lock’s  ‘  “To  Ravage  and  Redeem”  ’  (16-27) 
is  a  complex  and  insightful  discussion  of  Powys’s  Maiden  Castle,  which  shows 
Powys  defying  both  historicism  and  character-as-destiny.  Similarly,  Peter 
Christensen’s  erudite  ‘Wessex,  1272’  (28-34)  also  stresses  defiance  in  its 
interpretation  of  The  Brazen  Head  as  an  epic  fantasy  rather  than  a  historical 
novel:  the  reader’s  expectations  are  thwarted  and  the  authority  of  history 
challenged.  H.  W.  Fawkner,  in  his  Derrida-inspired  ‘John  Cowper  Powys  and 
Ontotheology’  (35-48)  sets  out  to  ‘gauge  the  radical  nature’  of  Powys’s 
ontological  (and,  where  the  margins  of  ontology  blend  into  those  of  theology, 
‘ontotheological’)  thought.  Despite  an  unnecessary  amount  of  jargon  this  is 
a  rewarding  piece  which  suggests  how  Powys’s  ‘ displaced  apprehensions  of  love’ 
come  to  suggest  ‘a  displacement  of  Being’.  ‘John  Cowper  Powys  in  New  Mexico’ 
(49-55)  is  a  world  away  from  Derrida  and  a  crumbling  sense  of  self:  in 
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Ben  Jones’s  biographical  article  we  see  Powys  relaxed  and  on  holiday  with  his 
friends  Gladys  and  Arthur  Ficke.  ‘See’  being  the  operative  word  here  as  in  a 
photographic  reproduction  of  the  occasion  Powys  poses  self-consciously  in  front 
of  an  adobe  wall  and  the  Fickes  frolick  naked  in  a  stream.  Commenting  later 
on  Powys  Gladys  wrote:  ‘  “Arthur’s  description  of  him  seemed  to  me  a  bit 
exaggerated.  But  I  found  that  one  could  hardly  exaggerate  John  Cowper  Powys 
who  was  himself  his  own  superlative.”  ’ 

(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1945 

The  nature  of  literary  reputation  is,  if  not  arbitrary,  at  least  subject  to  any 
number  of  non-literary  factors  such  as  fashion,  publishing  policy,  TV  and  radio 
production,  marketing,  politics,  journalism,  and  so  on.  Reawakened 
enthusiasms  are  fired  by  film  or  television  adaptations  to  the  point  where  new 
editions  are  hurriedly  produced  with  a  photograph  from  the  adaptation  securely 
on  the  cover.  In  recent  years,  the  powerful  influence  of  the  feminist  publishing 
houses  can  be  cited  as  an  important  factor  in  the  ‘rediscovery’  of  any  number 
of  highly  significant  figures  (and  the  elevation  to  that  status  of  some  much 
more  problematic  ones).  Each  year,  the  critic  of  contemporary  literature  is  made 
aware  of  the  transitory  nature  of  culture.  It  slips  through  the  fingers  and 
dissolves  at  the  point  at  which  we  seek  to  describe  it.  The  description  itself 
becomes  part  of  the  process  of  dissolution  and  reformation.  That  is,  of  course, 
both  the  problem  of,  and  the  rationale  for,  the  work  of  contemporary  literary 
criticism. 

Two  serious  and  well-researched  volumes  on  C.  S.  Lewis  suggest  that  his 
writing  and  reputation  are  at  a  point  of  gaining  renewed  status.  Joe  R. 
Christopher  in  C.  S.  Lewis  is  concerned  to  justify  the  discussion  of  Lewis  in 
terms  of  literary  merit  rather  than  simply  in  terms  of  Christian  philosophy. 
In  consequence,  there  is  something  of  special  pleading  about  the  study, 
particularly  in  the  discussion  of  Lewis’s  ‘Romances’,  a  definition  that 
Christopher  takes  from  Hawthorne.  Christopher  is  forced  into  somewhat 
simplistic  judgements  that  do  little  to  advance  the  case:  ‘his  greatest  book’  and 
‘here  are  five  works  ...  on  which  the  claim  for  Lewis’s  greatness  may  be  based’. 

C.  N.  Manlove’s  study,  C.  S.  Lewis:  His  Literary  Achievement  is  a  more 
sophisticated  discussion  offering  a  chronological  analysis  of  Lewis’s  writing 
from  1933  to  1956.  Running  through  the  survey  of  works  is  Manlove’s  sense 
that  ‘the  dialectic  of  opposites’  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  writing.  At  the 
heart  of  that  characteristic  is  what  he  identifies  as  ‘the  dialectic  of  desire’:  ‘once 
we  reach  its  object,  the  desire  ceases  and  a  different  joy  begins.  Our  longings 
both  join  us  to  and  show  our  separation  from  God.’  Both  volumes  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  that  they  suggest  to  the  reader  that  Christopher’s  ‘Romances’  and 
Manlove’s  ‘fantastic  fiction’  should  be  reconsidered  alongside  the  more  familiar 
such  as  The  Screwtape  Letters. 

Lewis’s  status,  despite  these  volumes,  must  be  seen  as  uncertain  and  insecure. 
Claims  for  his  significance  as  a  novelist  still  sound  a  trifle  hollow.  At  the  end 
of  reading  these  works  on  Lewis  the  general  reader  may  know,  perhaps,  rather 
more  than  is  strictly  required.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  Dean  R.  Baldwin  s 
critical  and  biographical  study  of  ‘the  mystery  man  of  British  letters’.  His 
V.  S.  Pritchett  is  the  first  book-length  study  of  this  influential  writer  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  greatly  welcomed.  It  is  also  a  thoughtful  piece  of  work  that 
skilfully  allows  the  life  to  interrelate  with  the  work  in  a  way  that  is  illuminating 
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without  being  crudely  biographical.  Baldwin  identifies  Pritchett’s  ‘moral 
intelligence’  as  the  thread  through  his  writing  and  he  communicates  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  writer  in  an  infectious  manner.  He  sees  Pritchett’s  career 
as  a  ‘fascinating  tale  in  literary  self-education’  and  his  writing  as  belonging 
within  the  context  of  that  group  of  writers  whose  work  was  formed  between 
the  wars  and  whose  strengths  were  best  represented  by  the  short  story.  The 
group  that  includes  William  Plomer,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  H.  E.  Bates,  and  Sylvia 
Townsend  Warner  compiled,  according  to  Baldwin,  ‘a  natural  history  of  the 
ordinary  British  man  and  woman,  quietly  and  without  political  fanfare 
chronicling  the  emergence  of  British  economic  and  political  democracy  in  this 
century’. 

George  McCartney’s  Confused  Roaring:  Evelyn  Waugh  and  the  Modernist 
Tradition  complicates  our  conventional  view  of  Waugh  as  a  moral  satirist  firmly 
fixed  against  that  natural  history.  In  a  complex,  intelligently  argued  volume 
McCartney  recognizes  Waugh’s  conservative,  traditionalist  view  of  modernity 
and  his  distaste  for  the  age  of  the  common  man.  However,  he  also  recognizes 
within  the  writing  a  willingness  to  use  the  tools  of  modernity  in  an  often  playful, 
but  always  artful,  manner.  While  Waugh  saw  modernism  as  a  symptom  of 
cultural  decline,  McCartney  convincingly  argues  that  ‘Waugh’s  response  to  the 
modern  was  marked  by  a  certain  fruitful  ambivalence.  In  his  official  pose  he 
was  the  curmudgeon  who  despised  innovation,  but  the  anarchic  artist  in  him 
frequently  delighted  in  its  formal  and  thematic  possibilities.  He  was  never  quite 
the  scourge  of  the  new  he  pretended  to  be  .  .  .’  Thus,  McCartney  considers 
the  impact  of  cinema  on  Waugh’s  narrative  strategies  in  two  strong  chapters 
detailing  the  ambiguities  of  Waugh’s  relationship  with  film  and  the  film  industry. 
He  also  offers  a  description  of  the  core  of  Waugh’s  objections  to  the  modern 
world:  ‘What  Waugh  found  objectionable  was  the  quasi-mystical  phase  of  the 
modernist  development  that  offered  itself  as  a  replacement  for  lost  faith.’ 

McCartney’s  densely  reasoned  and  tightly  constructed  work  complements 
another  volume  on  Waugh  which  is,  in  contrast,  a  collection  of  essays  by  various 
hands  and  from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  James  F.  Carens  introduces  a  wide 
range  of  reprinted  essays,  and  extracts  from  essays,  in  Critical  Essays  on  Evelyn 
Waugh.  The  collection  is  organized  chronologically  so  as  to  give  an  impression 
of  the  developing  nature  of  critical  response.  Carens’s  introduction  is  a  sane 
summary  and  overview  of  Waugh’s  work  offering  a  far  more  balanced  and 
positive  view  of  Brideshead  Revisited  than  is  commonly  fashionable.  The  essays 
are,  inevitably,  variable  but  there  are  some  interesting  curiosities  such  as  George 
Orwell’s  notes  for  a  proposed  essay  on  Waugh:  ‘Conclude.  Waugh  is  abt  as 
good  a  novelist  as  one  can  be  (i.e.  as  novelists  go  today)  while  holding  untenable 
opinions.’  The  contributors  are  a  distinguished  collection  of  critics  and  reviewers 
from  Malcolm  Cowley  through  Stephen  Spender  who  perceptively  analyses  the 
unity  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Conor  Cruise  O’Brien  enthusiastically  identifies 
Waugh’s  ‘incalculable  force’:  ‘An  indomitably  childish  imagination,  which 
refuses  equally  the  sway  of  modernity  and  of  middle  age.’  The  anti -Brideshead 
Revisited  critical  response  is  represented  by  Edmund  Wilson’s  review  while  Terry 
Eagleton  sees,  in  his  own  terms,  that  novel  as  one  of  Waugh’s  most  successful. 
In  short,  McCartney’s  book  and  the  Carens  collection  add  considerably  to  the 
material  available  to  readers  of  Evelyn  Waugh,  the  first  through  the  cohesive 
conviction  of  the  argument,  the  second  because  of  the  diversity  of  response 
it  gathers  conveniently  together.  A  rather  strange  contribution  to  Waugh 
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scholarship  is  made  by  Jerome  Meckier  in  ‘Juvenile  Waugh’  ( SNNTS  91-7). 
After  a  brief  survey  of  Waugh’s  youthful  writing  he  considers  the  novelist’s 
attitude  to  women.  The  whole  is  an  uneasy  and  rather  unenlightening  exercise. 

As  with  Evelyn  Waugh,  there  is  no  shortage  of  continued  interest  in  the  work 
of  Graham  Greene.  Waugh  and  Greene  appear  more  and  more  clearly  as  among 
the  crucial  handful  of  figures  whose  fiction  has  to  be  engaged  with  if  any  view 
of  twentieth-century  British  literature  is  to  be  convincingly  formed.  The  meaning 
of  their  work  is  central  to  an  understanding  of  the  changing  shapes  of  our 
culture,  where  it  has  been  and  where  it  is  now.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
relationship  between  Waugh  and  Greene  by  James  A.  Devereux  in  ‘Catholic 
Matters  in  the  Correspondence  of  Evelyn  Waugh  and  Graham  Greene’  ( JML 
111-26).  Drawing  on  the  Graham  Greene  papers  at  Georgetown  University, 
Devereux  identifies  the  affection  that  Waugh  felt  for  Greene  and  the  bond  of  faith 
that  drew  them  together  in  spite  of  serious  political  and  personality  differences. 

There  were  four  books  on  Graham  Greene  published  in  1987.  Maria  Couto’s 
Graham  Greene:  On  the  Frontier  interestingly  derived  out  of  the  author’s  work 
at  the  University  of  Delhi  and  it  is  concerned  to  reflect,  among  other  issues, 
‘the  idea  of  empire  and  post-Empire’.  Couto’s  readings  of  the  novels  are  valuable 
without  being  startlingly  original.  The  primary  contribution  to  the  debate  is 
the  emphasis  on  Greene’s  confrontations  with  colonialism:  ‘Greene  travels  with 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  a  critical  morality  that  does  not  ignore  colonial 
consciousness  but  confronts  it  and  works  through  it  to  liberate  himself  eventually 
from  it.’  Couto  also  sustains  interesting  comparative  perspectives  placing 
Greene’s  work  next  to  other  treatments  of  Empire  in  English  fiction  like  those 
of  Conrad,  Forster,  Waugh,  Kipling,  and  Orwell.  The  book  also  contains  an 
interview  with  Greene  substantially  on  his  political  position  and  a  short  appendix 
of  Greene’s  letters  to  the  press.  Those  two  together  reveal  an  uncompromising 
political  sanity  and  that  Greene  is  a  great  traveller  in  that  he  translates  and 
transforms  his  experiences  into  art.  As  Couto  argues:  ‘Greene  undertakes  his 
journey  into  human  experience  without  and  beyond  the  cartographer’s 
directives.’ 

There  were  two  general  introductions  to  Greene’s  work.  Henry  J.  Donaghy’s 
Graham  Greene:  An  Introduction  to  His  Writings  glosses  the  novels  in  a  fairly 
uninspiring  manner.  Donaghy’s  thesis  is  that  there  is  a  thematic  unity  in  Greene’s 
writing  and  he  reaches  this  hardly  staggering  conclusion  as  if  it  were  a  profound 
revelation.  The  bibliography  is  scant  and  there  is  no  index.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  who  could  gain  much  benefit  from  this  brief,  simplistic  review  of  the  novels. 

In  contrast,  Grahame  Smith  identifies  ‘the  pervasiveness  of  anguish’  in  his 
intelligent  and  comprehensive  introduction  The  Achievement  of  Graham 
Greene.  Smith  offers  a  number  of  helpful  contexts  for  Greene’s  work,  and, 
for  example,  his  use  of  Macbeth  as  a  means  of  elucidating  Brighton  Rock  and 
The  Heart  of  the  Matter  provides  interesting  perspectives.  The  sources  are  not 
crudely  described  as  direct  influences  but  rather  indicate  a  variety  of  potential 
interpretations  and  strategies  for  reading  Greene  in  precisely  the  way  an  effective 
introduction  should.  Smith’s  discussion  of  Greene’s  relationship  with  the  cinema 
is  untypically  precise  and  it  exemplifies  the  wit  and  elan  the  author  consistently 
brings  to  his  subject:  ‘An  element  of  critical  wittering  seems  inseparable  from 
discussions  of  the  filmic  elements  in  Greene’s  novels.  Ah  yes,  the  critic  murmurs, 
the  influence  of  cinema,  and  one  has  the  sense  of  hands  moving  rather 
ineffectually.’ 
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Affirmation  in  a  Moral  Wasteland:  A  Comparison  of  Ford  Madox  Ford  and 
Graham  Greene  links  Greene  and  Ford  through  a  common  sense  of  debt  to 
T.  S.  Eliot:  ‘Part  of  Ford’s  “getting  the  modern  world  into  focus’’  involves 
a  recognition  of  the  same  moral  topography  that  we  find  in  Eliot’s  Waste  Land 
and  Graham  Greene’s  work.’  Karen  Radell  focuses  on  Ford  as  ‘the  neglected 
man  of  modern  letters’  in  a  manner  that  interestingly  elucidates  his  work  and 
suggests  that  his  critical  reputation  is  due  for  some  restoration,  as  recent  reissues 
of  Ford’s  novels  may  also  indicate.  The  book  contains  reference  to  what  is 
now  de  rigueur  in  Greene  criticism:  the  author’s  personal  interview.  In  short, 
the  notion  of  the  book  is  a  valuable  one  but  the  presentation  and  tone  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  It  reads  and  looks  like  a  graduate  thesis  in  that  firstly  it 
is  printed  in  computer-style  type  and,  secondly,  it  sustains  a  tone  which  irritates 
and  bores.  All  of  this  is  a  pity  since  there  is  a  substantial  contribution  lurking 
somewhere  within. 

Almost  the  exact  reverse  is  true  of  The  Album  of  Anthony  Powell’s  ‘Dance 
to  the  Music  of  Time’,  edited  by  Violet  Powell,  which  is  all  style  and  presentation 
with  virtually  no  meaningful  content.  The  book  is  a  collection  of  drawings  and 
photographs  purporting  to  illustrate  the  issues  and  landscapes  of  Powell’s 
fiction.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  full  of  interesting  pictures  but  it  is  also  exactly  analogous 
to  the  letter  to  the  editor  that  treats  protagonists  of  soap  operas  as  real,  living 
people.  John  Bayley’s  almost  apologetic  introduction  offers  a  disingenuous 
argument:  ‘The  relation  between  fact  and  fiction  is  always  mysterious. 
Nowadays  academic  critics  urge  us  to  remember  at  all  times  that  what  we  are 
reading  is  a  fiction,  a  construct  made  of  words  which  signify  only  themselves 
and  refer  only  to  other  fictions.  This  is  a  rather  bleak  way  of  looking  at  things 
.  .  .’  That  may  well  be  the  case  but  the  alternative,  as  represented  by  this  vacuous 
book,  is  to  blur  any  distinction  between  fiction  and  fact. 

No  such  simplistic  view  could  be  sustained  in  relation  to  the  complex  and 
problematic  world  reflected  in  the  fiction  of  Samuel  Beckett  which  is  discussed 
in  a  collection  of  critical  essays  edited  by  James  Acheson  and  Kateryna  Arthur, 
Beckett’s  Later  Fiction  and  Drama:  Texts  for  Company.  The  contribution  of 
Rubin  Rabinovitz  sets  the  tone  for  what  is  a  valuable  consideration  of  what 
defines  Beckett’s  extraordinary  originality:  ‘In  conventional  novel  writing, 
characters  and  settings  are  modelled  on  people  and  places  in  the  outer  world. 
Beckett  reverses  this  principle:  his  characters  reflect  aspects  of  inner  reality  and 
they  inhabit  a  world  that  is  at  a  distance  from  its  material  counterpart.’  Brian 
Finney  discusses  the  ‘original  assault  on  the  foundations  of  verbal 
communication’  in  the  later  fiction.  In  his  foreword,  Melvin  Friedman  claims 
Beckett  for  world  literature  and  that  could  hardly  be  disputed;  the  international 
nature  of  the  contributors  to  the  volume  clearly  signifies  that.  There  is,  however, 
an  aspect  of  Beckett’s  ‘voice’  that  might  have  been  discussed  rather  more 
explicitly  in  relation  to  his  fiction  and  that  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is  Irish 
in  tone  and  cadence.  That  small  quibble  apart,  this  is  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  considerable  field  of  Beckett  scholarship. 

In  its  own  way,  Malcolm  Lowry’s  work  has  proved  to  be  as  problematic  as 
Beckett’s  fiction  and  the  critical  world  is  by  no  means  united  in  its  admiration 
for  Lowry.  He  generates  considerable  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  as  reflected 
in  the  commitment  to  his  work  revealed  in  MLNew.  In  the  combined  issue  of 
fall  1986  and  spring  1987  there  is  evidence  that  Lowry  studies  ignite  the  flame 
of  scholastic  passion  in  much  the  same  kind  of  way  that  Joyce  does.  The 
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minutiae  of  Lowry’s  texts  are  picked  over;  the  tiniest  details  of  his  life  and 
his  death  are  solemnly  recorded:  ‘The  Norman  churchyard  is  Lowry’s  resting- 
place;  while  I  was  there,  I  noticed  a  very  withered  bunch  of  roses  laid  by  an 
anonymous  pilgrim.’  For  most  of  us,  that  is  more  than  we  might  want  to  know. 
Lowry’s  debt  to  De  Quincey  is  the  subject  of  Martin  Bock’s  essay  ‘De  Quincey, 
Rifacimento,  and  the  Fictionalizing  of  Malcolm  Lowry’  ( MFS  233-43).  Lowry’s 
marginal  notes  on  the  manuscripts  suggest  a  direct  relationship  between  his 
darkened  vision  of  the  world  and  De  Quincey’s.  Lowry’s  best  known  work  is 
the  subject  of  a  new  volume  in  the  Casebook  series,  Malcolm  Lowry:  ‘Under 
the  Volcano’,  edited  by  Gordon  Bowker.  Like  other  Casebooks  this  is  an 
invaluable  guide  to  the  critical  field,  combining  reviews  with  reprints  of  essays. 
Malcolm  Bradbury  uses  Lowry  (with  Beckett  and  Durrell)  to  counter  the  view 
of  English  post-war  fiction  as  essentially  provincial.  He  stresses  the  cosmopolitan 
and  experimental  nature  of  Lowry’s  writing.  Stephen  Spender  examines  the 
autobiographical  impulse  in  the  work  and  the  other  contributions  offer,  in  a 
convenient  form,  a  range  of  critical  responses  from  Jacques  Barzun’s  dismissive 
review  (’an  anthology  held  together  by  earnestness’)  to  John  Woodburn’s 
assertion  that  the  novel  ‘is  a  work  of  genius’.  The  collection  also  contains  a 
translation  of  Lowry’s  introduction  to  the  1949  French  edition  which  reveals 
a  deep  sense  of  irony  and  bleak  wit.  Lowry  describes  the  novel  as  ‘an  authentic 
drunkard’s  story’. 

A  sense  of  irony  is  also  claimed  for  William  Golding  in  Bernard  F.  Dick’s 
revised  study  William  Golding.  This  is  a  substantially  reworked  version  of  the 
1967  study  with  extended  and  revised  readings  of  the  earlier  novels,  discussions 
of  the  later  works  and  a  chapter  on  the  still  somewhat  controversial  award  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature  in  1983.  Dick’s  argument  is  not  entirely  convincing 
in  so  far  as  he  is  not  able  to  dismiss  what  still  seems  like  a  more  coherent  case 
for  Graham  Greene.  However,  Dick  convincingly  identifies  Golding’s  special 
qualities  such  as  his  myth-making  inventiveness,  his  anti-rationalism,  and  the 
related  quasi-mystical  sense  of  creativity  that  informs  his  work.  This  is  a 
thoughtful  overview  of  Golding’s  work  with  only  the  irritant  of  unnecessary 
and  pretentious  chapter  subdivisions  every  few  paragraphs.  Dick’s  arguments 
are  quite  clear  and  effective  enough  without  this  quasi-poetical  gloss. 

Angus  Wilson’s  short  stories  are  the  subject  of  a  useful  essay  by  J.  H.  Stape, 
‘The  Unknown  Angus  Wilson:  Uncollected  Short  Stories  from  the  Fifties  and 
After’  (TCL  80-97).  Stape  surveys  the  uncollected  material  and  suggests  that, 
although  much  of  it  exhibits  a  mid-1950s  topicality,  it  confirms  the  themes  of 
the  novels  and  offers  a  more  complete  view  of  Wilson’s  achievement.  The 
bibliography  is  also  a  helpful  tool  for  scholars  of  Wilson’s  writing. 

New  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  Barbara  Pym  reflects  a  revisionist  view  of 
the  English  novel.  Unease  at  what  has  been  seen  as  the  narrow  provincialism 
of  the  post-war  novel,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  American  counterpart, 
has  given  way  in  some  areas  to  a  much  more  positive  view  of  the  strength  of 
the  form  drawn  from  the  rootedness  of  its  English  identity.  Interest  in  Pym 
exemplifies  this  revisionism.  Charles  Burkhart’s  odd  contribution  The  Pleasure 
of  Miss  Pym  is  persistently  archaic  both  in  design  and  tone.  The  frequent 
references  to  ‘Miss  Pym’  are  indicative  of  this.  Burkhart  is  also  capable  of  some 
ghastly  coyness,  and  some  of  his  writing  reflects  an  American  over-enthusiasm 
for  the  mythic  British  landscape  of  tea  and  crumpets,  of  decent  simplicity:  ‘Her 
style  does  not  have  echoes;  we  always  know  what  she  is  saying.’  The  author 
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clearly  has  considerable  insight  into  Pym’s  fiction  and  his  identification  of  the 
comic  elements  (he  calls  them  ‘the  Comic  Muse’)  is  instructive.  However,  he 
also  has  an  uncritical  admiration  for  her  work  which  leads  him  perilously  close 
to  absurdity. 

Janice  Rossen’s  The  World  of  Barbara  Pym  is  a  more  substantial  assessment 
of  the  work  and  the  considerable  body  of  manuscripts  left  by  Pym.  It  offers 
a  sense  of  the  interaction  between  the  life  and  the  art  and  characterizes  Pym’s 
fiction  as  ‘a  novelistic  version  of  heroic  couplets  in  poetry;  neatly  dovetailed 
and  self-contained’.  Rossen  consistently  illuminates  Pym’s  work,  identifying, 
for  example,  her  use  of  ritual  and  the  importance  of  English  literature  as  a 
key  to  the  formation  of  Pym’s  fictional  practice.  She  sees  literary  issues  as  crucial 
in  Pym’s  Anglicanism  and  in  the  evolution  of  her  philosophy:  ‘Poetry  also 
assumes  significance  because  it  represents  an  extension  of  Victorian  thought 
in  a  post-Matthew  Arnold  era.  Pym  shows  the  effects  of  Arnold’s  substitution 
of  art  for  religion.  Her  characters  derive  much  of  their  philosophy  of  life  from 
art.’  This  volume  offers  a  marked  and  welcome  contrast  to  the  sillier  enthusiasms 
found  in  The  Pleasure  of  Miss  Pym. 

Dale  Salwak  edits  a  useful  collection  of  pieces  on  Barbara  Pym,  The  Life 
and  Work  of  Barbara  Pym.  Together  they  reflect  one  aspect  of  Pym  criticism 
that  seems  to  permeate  any  discussion  of  her  work:  a  recurrent  attempt  to  define 
the  ‘world’  of  Barbara  Pym  as  if  that  world  were  wildly  exotic  or  profoundly 
alien  to  us.  Perhaps  that  factor  implicitly  recognizes  that  Pym’s  world  is  a  kind 
of  mythic  invention:  a  landscape  of  pure  Englishness  which  Gail  Godwin  calls 
‘valiantly  civilized  and  unpretentious’.  It  is,  therefore,  of  course  an  artful 
invention  and  it  is  surprising  that  this  is  not  more  readily  recognized  in  the 
critical  reception  of  her  writing.  This  volume  is,  however,  a  very  valuable  and 
thoroughly  readable  anthology  of  more  or  less  enthusiastic  responses. 

The  intense  Englishness  of  Barbara  Pym  and  her  focus  on  an  enclosed  social 
milieu  contrasts  dramatically  with  the  landscape  of  Arthur  C.  Clarke’s  fiction. 
John  Hollow’s  Against  the  Night,  the  Stars  is  a  revised  and  updated  analysis 
of  Clarke’s  work.  He  traces  a  thread  of  conditional  optimism  in  the  writing: 
‘Clarke  ends  his  novels  with  births  to  match  deaths,  sunrises  to  match  sunsets.’ 
Essentially,  Hollow  offers  a  close  and  careful  reading  of  Clarke’s  writing  which 
sees  him  as  ‘an  inheritor  of  the  tradition  defined  by  H.  G.  Wells’,  thus  redirecting 
attention  to  the  English  root  of  the  fiction.  Hollow  also  interestingly  contrasts 
the  novel  and  the  film  of  2001.  This  is  a  sober,  scholarly  examination  of  the 
writing  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  science  fiction.  All  of 
which  makes  the  absence  of  an  index  odd  and  irritating. 

Muriel  Spark  is  the  subject  of  Margaret  Moan  Rowe’s  curious  essay  ‘Muriel 
Spark  and  the  Angel  of  the  Body’  (Crit  28.167-76).  Using  Virginia  Woolf  as 
a  point  of  comparison,  Rowe  argues  that  Spark’s  view  of  sexuality  is  pallid 
and  her  women  appear  to  have  little  sexual  need  for  men.  In  the  end  the 
comparison  is  forced  and  the  argument  strained. 

According  to  the  publishers  and  author,  Iris  Murdoch  needs  now  to  be  seen 
as  a  Key  Woman  Writer  because  as  Deborah  Johnson  argues  in  Iris  Murdoch 
her  novels  ‘pose  in  new  and  tantalising  ways  the  question  of  what  it  means 
to  write  as  a  woman,  to  read  as  a  woman.  They  disconcert  and  fascinate  both 
female  and  male  readers  by  continually  transgressing  gender  boundaries.’  Thus 
Johnson’s  study  approaches  the  work  with  a  feminist  critical  perspective  and 
a  grounding  in  new  literary  theory.  The  outcome  is  a  densely  argued  volume 
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that  is  challenging  and  frequently  illuminating.  The  volume  offers  useful 
perspectives  on,  for  example,  the  dualism  in  Murdoch’s  work:  ‘There  remains 
an  undeniable  split  in  Iris  Murdoch’s  writing,  a  split  between  cerebration  and 
emotion,  mind  and  body,  philosophy  and  poetry,  “masculine”  and  “feminine” 
spheres  of  experience  and  attainment.’  While  the  case  for  seeing  Murdoch  as 
a  ‘key  woman’  (whatever  that  may  mean)  is  not  really  considered,  Johnson 
nevertheless  offers  a  thoughtful  reading  of  the  novels  that  helps  establish  at 
least  one  of  the  contexts  in  which  to  read  the  fiction.  The  issue  of  Murdoch’s 
status  is  also  the  main  concern  of  John  Burke  in  ‘Canonizing  Iris  Murdoch’ 

(, SNNTS  486-94).  He  perceives  an  increasing  recognition  of  her  as  ‘the  most 
significant  British  writer  in  the  last  part  of  the  twentieth  century’,  a  view  he 
shares  along  with  a  tendency  toward  hyperbole. 

Doris  Lessing  is  seen  as  a  representative  writer  of  her  age  by  Robert  Arlett 
in  ‘The  Dialectical  Epic:  Brecht  and  Lessing’  ( TCL  67-79).  He  argues  that 
Lessing’s  primary  concern,  the  conflict  between  the  individual  and  society, 
reveals  her  sense  of  writing  within  the  legacy  of  the  French  Revolution.  He 
also  asserts  that  she  learned  some  fictional  techniques  from  Brechtian  stage 
theory.  These  large  claims  are  made  with  vigour  and,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  convincingly  argued. 

P.  D.  James  is  unfortunately  not  done  a  great  service  by  James  F.  Maxfield’s 
‘The  Unfinished  Detective:  The  Work  of  P.  D.  James’  ( Crit  211-23).  The  essay 
focuses  on  An  Unsuitable  Job  for  a  Woman  and  offers  the  view  that  the 
character  of  Cordelia  Gray  is  presented  in  considerable  depth.  The  argument 
is  rather  too  simplistic  and,  certainly,  P.  D.  James’s  work  is  more  subtle  and 
complex  than  the  essay  indicates. 

Anyone  wishing  to  conduct  research  into  John  Wain  would  be  well  served 
by  John  Wain:  A  Bibliography.  This  painstaking  work,  compiled  and  introduced 
by  David  Gerard,  offers  a  systematic  listing  of  Wain’s  extensive  output  including 
a  record  of  television  and  radio  broadcasts  which  takes  a  surprising  thirteen 
pages  to  list.  The  introduction  is  rather  sparse  which  is  a  pity  as  Gerard  makes 
a  number  of  interesting  proposals  without  having  the  space  to  develop  them: 
‘Wain  affects  his  readers  most  profoundly  when  he  is  most  personal.’  He  offers 
a  brief  but  balanced  view  of  Wain’s  work  and,  above  all,  an  indispensable  tool 
for  the  researcher. 

A  somewhat  bizarre  contribution  to  Fowles  criticism  is  offered  by  Magali 
Cornier  Michael  in  ‘Who  Is  Sarah:  A  Critique  of  The  French  Lieutenant’s 
Woman’s  Feminism’  ( Crit  225-36).  The  gist  of  the  argument  is  that  the  work 
‘falls  short  of  being  a  feminist  novel’.  That  would  not,  one  suspects,  be  any 
kind  of  major  discovery  to  Fowles  or,  indeed,  to  most  of  his  readers. 

Robert  Burton’s  intelligent  piece  on  Malcolm  Bradbury  contrasts  sharply  with 
the  overblown  approach  of  Michael’s  work  on  Fowles.  It  is  a  measured  and 
convincing  attempt  to  place  Bradbury  in  the  context  of  the  breakdown  of 
provincialism  in  the  English  novel.  In  ‘A  Plurality  of  Voices:  Malcolm 
Bradbury’s  Rates  of  Exchange’  {Crit  101-6)  Burton  sees  Bradbury  as  a  kind 
of  Leslie  Fiedler  figure  in  so  far  as  his  ‘own  fiction  attempts  to  creatively 
demonstrate  what  his  criticism  sets  out  as  its  underlying  principle:  that  what 
is  currently  issuing  out  of  Britain  is  not  a  single  strain  of  fiction  but  a  plurality 
of  styles  and  voices’. 

Edward  Milward-Oliver’s  The  Len  Deighton  Companion  is  almost  entirely 
dispensable  except  for  an  obsessive  admirer  of  Deighton’s  work.  It  consists 
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of  an  alphabetical  survey  of  the  characters  and  issues  in  the  novels.  Few  but 
the  most  dedicated  will  go  beyond  B.  Only  a  fanatic  could  reach  E  with  spirit 
intact.  Deighton  deserves  better. 

Finally,  Salman  Rushdie  is  the  subject  of  two  essays  which  establish  some 
parameters  for  further  discussion  of  his  work.  Nancy  E.  Batty’s  ‘The  Art  of 
Suspense:  Rushdie’s  1001  (Mid-)  Nights’  (ArielE  iii. 49-66)  is,  despite  its  over- 
cute  title,  an  interesting  attempt  to  locate  the  interaction  between  three  elements 
in  Rushdie’s  work:  poststructuralist  literary  practice,  Scheherazade’s  tales,  and 
the  modern  history  of  India.  Richard  Cronin  contrasts  Kipling  and  Rushdie 
in  ‘The  Indian  English  Novel:  Kim  and  Midnight’s  Children ’  ( MFS  201-13). 
He  sees  Rushdie’s  novel  as  ‘a  post-independence  version  of  Kim’  and  argues 
that  only  the  Indian  novel  written  in  English  can  attempt  to  synthesize  the  whole 
of  Indian  reality  as  the  various  native  languages  are  themselves  instruments 
of  division  and  fragmentation:  ‘Kipling  and  Rushdie  are  outsiders,  but  because 
they  are  outsiders,  the  whole  of  India  becomes  available  to  them.’ 

With  The  Satanic  Verses  Rushdie  has  become  the  focus  of  religious,  political, 
and  literary  attention.  The  novel  itself  reflects  the  growing  complexity  and  power 
of  his  writing  and  it  has  aroused  the  fury  of  some  religious  leaders  and 
politicians.  The  debate  is  larger  than  literature;  it  involves  crucial  questions 
of  faith  and  freedom,  terror  and  tolerance.  However,  in  a  literary  and  human 
sense  Rushdie  has  moved  out  of  the  periphery  of  our  critical  vision  and  into 
the  very  heart.  His  work,  taken  with  that  of  other  emergent  novelists  with 
immigrant  origins  or  overseas  connections,  reflects  what  is  a  discernible  process 
in  our  literary  culture:  the  age  of  provincialism  is  over.  The  novel  has  entered 
the  dangerous  arena  of  international  turmoil. 


2.  Poetry 

By  far  the  greatest  weight  of  work  this  year  has  been  on  Yeats  and  Eliot. 
This  will  be  reviewed  first  and  other  authors  then  treated  chronologically. 

With  The  Making  of  Yeats’s  ‘A  Vision  ’  George  Mills  Harper  has  completed 
a  major  study  of  the  whole  of  the  surviving  automatic  script  produced  by  George 
Yeats  under  the  influence  of  ‘Communicators’  and  with  Yeats’s  help  during 
the  first  thirty  months  of  their  marriage.  This  script  is  the  source  of  A  Vision 
but,  as  Harper  shows,  it  also  contains  extensive  personal  details  concerning 
Yeats  s  relations  with  Maud  and  Iseult  Gonne  and  others,  and  it  is  thus  of  central 
biographical  importance.  Harper  gives  a  day-by-day  account  of  the  occult 
experiments  in  which  he  quotes  generously  from  the  text  of  the  script  itself 
and  from  related  material.  The  significance  of  the  script  lies  not  only  in  its 
intrinsic  interest  but  in  its  continuing  importance  for  Yeats  himself.  ‘From  24 
October  1917  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained  convinced  that  he,  George  and 
her  Controls  were  collaborators  in  the  development  and  structuring  of  a  system 
by  means  of  which  he  could  interpret  “all  thought,  all  history  and  the  difference 
between  man  and  man”.  ’  These  volumes  are  not  easy  reading  but  they  make 
available  material  of  undoubted  consequence. 

Ian  Fletcher  has  gathered  together  new  essays  and  revised  versions  of  papers 
already  published  to  produce  a  volume  loosely  centred  on  Yeats  and  the  nineties. 
An  opening  section,  ‘Ambiance’,  analyses  aspects  of  Aestheticism,  considers 
the  values  embodied  in  the  ‘genteelly  Bohemian  suburb  of  Bedford  Park’  during 
Yeats’s  residence  there,  and  examines  what  might  be  seen  as  the  final  lost  cause, 
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‘Neo-Jacobitism  in  the  1890’s’.  This  is  followed  by  an  important  essay  on  Yeats’s 
Autobiographies,  where  the  concern  is  both  with  style  and  with  Yeats’s  shaping 
of  the  dramatic  episode  in  Reveries,  Trembling  of  the  Veil  and  Dramatis 
Personae,  and  a  discussion  of  the  iconography  of  ‘Leda  and  the  Swan’,  seen 
here  as  a  work  related  to  a  popular  nineteenth-century  genre,  ‘the  sonnet  which 
describes  and  interprets  a  work  of  art’.  A  final  section  brings  together  a 
sympathetic  biographical  and  critical  essay  on  John  Gray  and  an  extended 
analysis  of  Lionel  Johnson’s  ‘The  Dark  Angel’.  There  is  much  to  admire  in 
this  slightly  heterogeneous  collection. 

Yeats  and  the  Visual  Arts  by  Elizabeth  Bergmann  Loizeaux  is  a  well- 
documented  account  of  Yeats’s  developing  experience  of  the  visual  arts  and 
of  the  influence  of  painting  and  sculpture  on  his  aesthetic  ideas  and  on  his  poetry 
and  drama.  She  traces  Yeats’s  early  response  to  the  Pre-Raphaelites,  interpreted 
by  him  as  ‘creators  of  dream  worlds  that  transported  viewers  from  the  ugliness 
of  modern  life’  and  his  attraction  to  those  who,  like  Morris,  Rossetti,  and  Blake, 
combined  art  and  poetry.  When  he  turned  to  the  theatre  Yeats  at  first  saw  drama 
as  the  ‘art  of  making  a  succession  of  pictures’,  but  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Noh,  modern  sculpture  (Gaudier-Brzeska  and  Epstein)  offered  more  significant 
analogies.  From  Responsibilities  onwards  the  visual  arts  became  increasingly 
a  source  for  poetic  images  and  Byzantine  and  late  Renaissance  art  and  Greek 
sculpture  the  dominating  influences.  This  overall  pattern  is  familiar  but  it  has 
not  been  so  thoroughly  worked  out  before.  The  volume  is  generously  illustrated. 

Peter  Alderson  Smith  has  written  a  useful  book  for  those  wishing  to 
understand  the  mythological  background  of  Yeats’s  early  work.  He  describes 
the  appearance,  habitat,  and  powers  of  the  fairy  races  of  Irish  literature  and 
examines  the  main  theories  that  have  been  advanced  to  explain  their  identity, 
and  he  deals  also  with  the  folklore  tradition.  This  is  followed  by  a  full  discussion 
of  Yeats’s  use  of  this  material  beginning  with  The  Countess  Cathleen  and  ‘The 
Rose’.  ‘Wisdom  and  Power:  Yeats  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Faery’  ( YER 
8.22-40),  by  Edward  Hirsch,  a  concentrated  and  elegant  article,  presents  ‘some 
of  the  central  and  basic  concepts  animating  Yeats’s  ideas  about  the  Sidhe  and 
about  the  complex  relationship  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  worlds  . 

YeA,  edited  by  Warwick  Gould,  maintains  its  excellent  standards.  ‘Yeats, 
Wordsworth  and  the  Communal  Sense’  (62-81)  by  Michael  Baron  finds  that, 
despite  sometimes  tart  criticisms  of  Wordsworth,  Yeats  draws  on  important 
Wordsworthian  ideas  in  his  essay  ‘If  I  Were  Four-and-Twenty  .  These  have 
to  do  with  the  Romantic  quest  for  an  authentic  relationship  between  literature 
and  society,  with  the  definition  of  the  self  in  terms  of  antitheses,  and  with  the 
idealization  of  a  kind  of  simplicity  that  Wordsworth  also,  at  times,  aimed  at. 
This  is  a  solidly  argued  case.  Stan  Smith’s  ‘Porphyry’s  Cup:  Yeats,  Forgetfulness 
and  the  Narrative  Order’  (15-45)  is  an  intricate  discussion  of  the  presence  in 
Yeats  of  the  Neoplatonic  idea  that  all  narratives  are  ‘degenerations,  corrupt 
variants’  of  primal  narratives  which  can  be  restored  by  the  imaginative 
reworkings  of  the  scholar.  Yet  set  against  this  is  the  discourse  of  history  with 
its  vision  of  terror  which  exists  in  ‘every  translunar  paradise  that  art  creates  . 
Phillip  L  Marcus  returns,  in  ‘Yeats’s  “Last  Poems”:  A  Reconsideration’  (3-14), 
to  the  vexed  question  of  the  ordering  of  Yeats’s  final  poems  and  brings  forward 
new  evidence  to  claim  that  there  is  no  clear  authorial  sanction  for  the  order 
adopted  in  Finneran’s  edition  and  now  widely  accepted.  Bruce  Morris  edits 
a  sequence  of  ‘Arthur  Symons’s  Letters  to  W.  B.  Yeats:  1892-1902’  (46-61). 
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These,  never  before  published  in  their  entirety,  confirm  the  closeness  of  the 
two  men  at  this  time.  Two  interesting  biographical  notes  by  those  who  knew 
Yeats  may  be  mentioned.  Grace  M.  Jaffe’s  ‘Vignettes’  (139-53)  is  mainly  about 
the  author’s  cousin,  George  Hyde  Lees  while  H.  Montgomery  Hyde  writes  on 
‘Yeats  and  Gogarty’  (154-60).  More  central  is  Peter  Kuch’s  ‘  “Laying  the 
Ghosts”?  -W.  B.  Yeats’s  Lecture  on  Ghosts  and  Dreams’  (114-35)  which 
prints  the  text  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Yeats  to  the  London  Spiritualist  Alliance 
in  1914  when  he  was  in  ‘the  full  grip  of  his  obsession  with  the  supernatural 
and  was  still  attempting  to  arrange  his  thoughts’.  YeA  also  contains  a  section 
on  ‘Yeats  and  Broadcasting’  (181-91),  an  ‘Introduction  to  the  Archives  of  the 
Hermetic  Order  of  the  Golden  Dawn’  (163-77)  by  R.  A.  Gilbert,  extensive 
reviews,  and  some  shorter  notes. 

Turning  to  periodical  articles,  James  G.  Nelson’s  ‘Elkin  Mathews,  W.  B.  Yeats, 
and  the  Celtic  Movement  in  Literature’  ( JML  17-33)  is  concerned  with  the 
history  of  Mathews’s  involvement  with  publishing  Yeats’s  The  Wind  among 
the  Reeds  and  The  Tables  of  the  Law  and  works  by  Lionel  Johnson,  J.  M.  Synge, 
and  others.  David  Leon  Higdon,  in  ‘A  New  Manuscript  of  AE’s  “Salutation”  ’ 
(ELT  133-9),  prints  and  comments  on  a  new  version  of  a  poem  that  has 
interesting  resemblances  to  Yeats’s  ‘Easter  1916’. 

In  ‘Yeats’s  Christ  Pantokrator  and  the  Image  of  Edessa:  Some  New 
Observations  on  the  Significance  of  Byzantium  in  Yeats’s  Historical  System’ 

( YER  8.41-50)  Russell  Murphy  studies  the  origins  of  the  image  of  Christ 
Pantokrator,  which  brings  together  the  opposing  forces  represented  by  Caesar 
and  Christ,  and  shows  that  Yeats’s  key  moments  in  the  unfolding  of  his  primary 
and  antithetical  gyres  are  historically  accurate.  Brian  Arkins’s  ‘Yeats  and  Bishop 
Xenias’  ( N&Q  56-7),  on  the  other  hand,  points  to  an  error  in  Yeats’s  account 
of  Iconoclasm  in  A  Vision. 

‘Some  Possible  Sources  for  Yeats’s  “Sailing  to  Byzantium”  ’  (YER  1-16),  by 
Joost  Daalder ,  argues  convincingly  that  Yeats  was  influenced  in  his  association 
of  Byzantium  with  a  mechanical  bird  singing  to  an  emperor  by  passages  in  the 
Cambridge  Mediaeval  History  and  in  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  and  that  further 
sources  for  the  poem  are  to  be  found  in  Andersen’s  story  ‘The  Nightingale’, 
Keats’s  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  and  Marvell’s  ‘The  Garden’.  In  ‘Hades’  Bobbin 
and  the  Mummy-Cloth:  Images  of  Poet  and  Language  in  Yeats’s  “Byzantium”  ’ 
(YER  8.72-5)  Laurie  Oldfield  discusses  the  problem  of  Yeats’s  relationship  to 
Byzantium  -  whether  he  embraces  or  rejects  artistic  perfection  in  comparison 
with  the  ‘fury  and  the  mire’,  and  argues  that  the  poem  celebrates  the  process  of 
artistic  creation  while  acknowledging  that  ‘the  artist  must  allow  his  art  to  surpass 
him,  going  beyond  his  intention  and  entering  the  realm  of  the  miraculous’. 

Lynn  Thiesmeyer’s  ‘Excluded  Myths:  Vision  and  Disguise  in  Yeats’s  “The 
Tower”  ’  (YER  8.50-63)  examines  ways  in  which  Yeats  uses  myth  ‘to  parry 
or  deflect  attention  from  his  current  life  and  emotions’.  Patrick  J.  Keane’s 
‘Faithful  in  His  Fashion:  Yeats  and  the  Eros  Chorus  from  Sophocles’  Antigone’ 

( YER  8.3-21)  uses  both  the  published  version  and  manuscript  sources  to  discuss 
‘From  “The  Antigone”  ’,  the  final  poem  in  the  sequence  ‘A  Woman  Young 
and  Old’  which  concludes  The  Winding  Stair  (1933).  Keane  provides  a  sensitive 
analysis  of  language  and  imagery  and  argues  that  the  poem  ‘provides  an 
archetypal  rounding  of  the  sequence’,  pertinently  conveys  something  of  the 
death-marriage  symbolism  of  Sophocles’  play,  and  also  presents  the  ‘anguish 
of  a  specific  young  woman’. 
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In  ‘Yeats’s  Rhetorical  Imperative’  ( YER  8.64-71)  Barbara  Roberts  closely 
analyses  Yeats’s  different  uses  of  the  imperative  ‘to  capture  the  right  tone,  to 
engage  and  retain  his  audience’s  attention,  and  to  lend  authority  and  force  to 
his  speakers’.  Finally  T.  P.  MacGloin  reflects,  in  ‘Yeats’s  Faltering  World’  (SR 
470-84)  on  Yeats’s  background  in  an  Irish  world  that  was  ‘devastated,  doomed 
and  irredeemable’. 

In  Modernist  Poetics  of  History  James  Longenbach  has  written  a  stimulating 
account  of  Modernist  attitudes  to  the  past,  focusing  primarily  on  Pound  and 
Eliot.  He  sees  these  poets  as  embracing  an  existentialist  realization  that  ‘all 
history  is  contemporary’  in  the  sense  that  the  past  can  be  found  nowhere  but 
in  the  present.  Important  sources  of  ideas  are  discovered  in  Wilhelm  Dilthey’s 
Critique  of  Historical  Reason  and  in  F.  H.  Bradley’s  The  Pre-Suppositions  of 
Critical  History  and,  from  the  literary  standpoint,  in  the  work  of  Pater  and 
Yeats.  But  it  was  Pound’s  example  (in  ‘Near  Perigord’  and  Three  Cantos)  that 
showed  Eliot  how  to  incorporate  his  historical  interests  into  his  own  poems. 
Longenbach’s  aim  is  to  provide  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  background  that 
made  The  Waste  Land  possible  and  a  final  chapter  explicates  the  poem 
interestingly  in  the  light  of  the  ideas  discussed. 

In  The  Philosophy  of  T.  S.  Eliot  William  Skaff  is  interested  primarily  in 
Eliot’s  philosophical  training  and  in  his  response  to  Bergson,  Bradley,  and 
Royce;  but  he  is  also  concerned  with  Eliot’s  understanding  of  psychology, 
especially  the  work  of  Pierre  Janet.  What  he  demonstrates  in  great  detail  is 
Eliot’s  sense  of  the  interdependence  of  physiological  and  psychological 
phenomena.  Perhaps  his  most  important  chapter  is  the  one  called  ‘A  Surrealistic 
Poetic’  where  it  is  argued  that  ‘both  Eliot  and  the  Surrealists  believed  that  the 
unconscious  is  the  source  of  ultimate  Reality’,  and  both  therefore  were  seeking 
unconscious  experience  in  their  art.  Because  Eliot  and  Breton  postulated  that 
the  unconscious  functions  dialectically,  they  both  specified  that  art  must  fuse 
dislocated  experience  into  startling  images.  This  throws  light  on  ‘nightmare 
images  in  The  Waste  Land  and  elsewhere  and  suggests  a  more  far-reaching 
reliance  on  the  subconscious  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 

He  Do  the  Police  in  Different  Voices,  by  Calvin  Bedient,  confronts  an 
important  critical  problem  posed  by  The  Waste  Land,  that  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  varied  voices  of  the  poem.  Are  they,  as  Eliot  seems  to  suggest 
in  a  note,  aspects  of  Tiresias,  or  of  Eliot  himself,  or  do  they  represent  dramatic 
figures?  Bedient  argues  that  ‘all  the  voices  in  the  poem  are  the  performances 
of  a  single  protagonist  -  not  Tiresias  but  a  nameless  stand-in  for  Eliot 
himself’.  He  does  so  with  a  wealth  of  detailed  section-by-section  analysis,  putting 
the  poem  in  a  wide  context  which  includes,  for  example,  Mikhail  Bakhtin  on 
genres,  Julia  Kristeva  on  abjection,  and  Angus  Fletcher  on  allegory.  The 
protagonist  is  seen  as  making  a  distinct  spiritual  progress  but  as  cunningly 
conscious  of  the  need  to  get  round  the  hostile  scepticism  of  the  age  by  disguising 
an  extremism  of  faith  with  an  apparent  extremism  of  ironic  disorder’.  The 
argument  is  central  and  important  but  it  is  also  densely  written  with  a  forbidding 
and  sometimes  opaque  manner. 

Maud  Ellmann’s  acute  and  provocative  study  of  Eliot  and  Pound,  The  Poetics 
of  Impersonality,  first  examines  Eliot’s  theory  of  impersonality,  relating  it  to 
his  initial  fascination  with  and  later  rejection  of  Bergson’s  philosophy.  She 
follows  this  with  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  largely  neglected  The  Death  of 
St  Narcissus  and  with  stimulating  discussions  of  ‘Prufrock’  and  ‘Gerontion’. 
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Of  The  Waste  Land  she  observes  that  ‘it  is  as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  vicar 
and  an  infidel’  and  she  engages  freshly  with  the  tonal  paradoxes  of  the  text. 
In  the  Four  Quartets,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  as  though  Eliot  ‘set  out  to  justify 
the  ways  of  English  vicars’  and  here  Miss  Ellmann  concentrates  on  the  moments 
where  ‘the  text  escapes  its  complacencies,  for  these  are  where  its  terror  and 
its  beauty  reemerge’.  Altogether  this  is  an  impressive  volume. 

Discovering  Modernism,  by  Louis  Menaud,  is  about  the  challenges  to  tradition 
posed  by  Modernism  and  about  the  way  writers,  particularly  Eliot,  reshaped 
aspects  of  the  late  nineteenth-century  inheritance.  Like  Ellmann  and  Skaff, 
Menaud  finds  Bergson  a  central  influence  and  he  writes  well  about  the 
background  in  Bergson  and  elsewhere  of  the  Imagist  belief  that  ‘sensations  are 
more  immediate  than  the  ideas  we  derive  from  them’.  The  main  argument  is 
philosophical  but  there  are  also  good  discussions,  for  example,  of  the 
relationship  between  Eliot  and  Tennyson  and  of  The  Waste  Land  in  the  context 
of  Darwinist  thought.  There  is  much  that  is  original  here  though  the  manner 
is  often  highly  compressed  and  the  whole  is  written  from  a  slightly  disconcerting 
angle  which  the  author  himself  acknowledges:  ‘I  have  tried  to  write  a  book 
for  people  who  are  not  particularly  sympathetic  toward  the  cultural  judgments 
and  values  that  T.  S.  Eliot  is  generally  associated  with,  but  who  find  themselves 
nonetheless  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which  Eliot  was  able  to  present  his 
views  and  make  them  prevail.’ 

Angus  Calder’s  T.  S.  Eliot  is  a  helpful  introduction,  succinctly  informative 
and  discriminatingly  enthusiastic.  The  method  is  to  provide  a  commentary  on 
the  various  phases  of  Eliot’s  work,  establishing  a  personal  critical  viewpoint 
and  deftly  explaining  many  possible  obscurities.  There  is  a  useful  evocation 
of  the  social  and  intellectual  background  of  the  early  work  and  essential 
biographical  information  is  included.  Calder’s  real  enthusiasm  seems  to  be  for 
the  poetry  up  to  The  Waste  Land  but  the  Four  Quartets  and  the  plays  are  also 
discussed.  Robert  Crawford’s  The  Savage  and  the  City  (Clarendon)  has 
unfortunately  not  been  available. 

In  ‘Eliot,  Bradley,  and  J.  Hillis  Miller:  The  Metaphysical  Context’  (YER 
8.76-89)  Michael  D.  Riley  re-examines  Eliot’s  debt  to  Bradley  through  a  highly 
technical  discussion  of  philosophical  terms.  He  argues  that  the  poet’s  consistent 
portrayal  of  the  crisis  of  Belief  and  ‘transcendence’  is  ‘entirely  congruent  with 
the  Bradleyan  metaphysics  whose  influence  on  Eliot  never  diminished’.  In 
‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  Evelyn  Underhill:  An  Early  Mystical  Influence’  (DUJ 49.83-98) 
Donald  J.  Childs  offers  a  new  perspective  on  Eliot’s  religious  thought.  Eliot 
read  Underhill’s  Mysticism  during  or  soon  after  1912  and  later  developed 
considerable  respect  for  the  author.  He  was  affected  by  her  view  of  Dante’s 
mysticism  and,  more  generally,  by  her  combination  of  pessimism  with  an 
emphasis  on  mystical  ecstasy.  Childs  argues  convincingly  that  this  combination 
influences  both  ‘Gerontion’  and  The  Waste  Land. 

Gareth  Reeves’  ‘The  Waste  Land  and  the  Aeneid’  ( MLR  554-72)  is  an 
important  re-evaluation  of  Eliot’s  debt  which  stresses  the  dark  undertones  of 
Virgil’s  vision,  seen  in  the  imagery  of  burning  cities  and  destroyed  civilizations 
and  in  the  handling  of  Dido’s  story  and  of  sibylline  prophecy.  It  is  here,  rather 
than  in  the  emphasis  on  tradition  and  national  renewal,  made  familiar  through 
Eliot  s  later  What  Is  a  Classic,  that  Virgil’s  influence  is  seen  in  the  Waste  Land 
period.  In  ‘Eliot’s  Polypheman  Pastorals’  (YER  8.109-18)  Clifford  J.  Ronan 
argues  with  good  use  of  evidence  that  ‘Prufrock’,  the  Sweeney  poems,  and 
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The  Waste  Land  all  allude,  often  paradoxically,  to  the  Polyphemus  story. 

Some  brief  items  adduce  sources  for  lines  or  phrases  in  Eliot’s  work  up  to 
The  Hollow  Men.  Kathleen  A.  Sherfick  argues,  in  ‘Eliot’s  “The  Love  Song 
of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock”,  83,  1’  ( Expl  46:i.43)  that  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
Amos  as  well  as  to  John  the  Baptist  in  the  line  ‘I  am  no  prophet’  and  George 
Monteiro,  in  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  Stephen  Foster’  (Expl  45:iii.44-5),  that  references 
to  brown  hair  in  ‘Prufrock’  and  Ash  Wednesday  may  owe  something  to  the 
famous  song  ‘I  Dream  of  Jeannie  with  the  Light  Brown  Hair’.  ‘T.  S.  Eliot 
and  Fenimore  Cooper’  ( N&Q  506-7),  by  Robert  Crawford,  quotes  a  passage 
from  Cooper’s  The  Pioneers  as  a  possible  source  for  phrases  in  ‘Prufrock’  and 
‘Marina’.  Peter  Knox-Shaw’s  ‘Another  Explorer  in  The  Waste  Land'  ( N&Q 
57-8)  discovers  in  H.  M.  Stanley’s  In  Darkest  Africa  a  noteworthy  parallel 
to  Eliot’s  treatment  of  the  crowd  flowing  over  London  Bridge.  Maxine  Ranee, 
in  ‘Dracula  in  The  Waste  Land'  ( N&Q  508-9),  finds  a  somewhat  fanciful  parallel 
between  a  passage  in  Dracula  and  The  Waste  Land  lines  379-82  (‘bats  with 
baby  faces’).  S.  A.  Cowan  assembles  some  possible  ‘Echoes  of  Donne,  Herrick, 
and  Southwell  in  Eliot’s  The  Waste  Land '  ( YER  8.96-102).  Stephen  G.  McLeod 
suggests  a  section  of  Frazer’s  The  Golden  Bough  as  ‘A  Possible  Source  of  the 
“Broken  Jaw”  Image  in  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The  Hollow  Men '  ( YER  31-3). 

Turning  to  the  Four  Quartets  Thomas  R.  Nevin  argues,  in  ‘Eliot,  Babbitt 
and  the  “Dead  Master”  of  “Little  Gidding”  ’  (YER  8.90-5),  that  ‘Babbitt’s 
relation  to  Eliot’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth  complements  strikingly  the 
relation  between  Brunetto  Latini  and  Dante’  and  that  this  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  presentation  of  the  ‘ghost’  in  ‘Little  Gidding’:  ‘Babbitt’s  remained 
the  definite  position  of  modern  humanism  which  Eliot  drew  deeply  from  and 
had  finally  to  reject.’  In  ‘John  Inglesant  and  “Little  Gidding”  ’  ( YER  8.119-22) 
Max  Keith  Sutton  plausibly  suggests  that  J.  H.  Shorthouse’s  novel  ‘deserves 
the  attention  of  Eliot  readers,  not  only  for  the  light  it  sheds  on  the  historical 
background  of  ‘Little  Gidding’  but  also  for  the  way  it  foreshadows  and 
illustrates  his  concern  with  the  quest  for  spiritual  meaning  in  a  time  of  spiritual 
chaos.  Carol  E.  Stuart  remarks  in  ‘Lilith  and  “Burnt  Norton”  ’  (YER  8.103-8) 
that  ‘although  there  is  no  evidence  that  Eliot  knew  George  MacDonald’s  work, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  prove  that  he  did  not  know  it’.  On  this 
slightly  slender  basis  she  explores  a  possible  relationship  between  MacDonald’s 
adult  fairy-story  Lilith  and  the  first  Quartet.  Finally,  and  more  securely,  Jocelyn 
Harris  finds  a  possible  source  for  Eliot’s  ideas  on  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’ 
in  ‘T.  S.  Eliot  and  Locke’  (N&Q  507-8). 

Jonathan  Barker  has  edited  a  volume  of  essays,  The  Art  of  Edward  Thomas, 
all  but  one  of  which  is  new.  Peter  Levi’s  ‘Notes  on  Edward  Thomas  analyses 
the  poems’  rhythmical  skill  and  their  blend  of  literary  diction  and  colloquialism, 
while  in  ‘The  Self  in  the  Poem’  John  Bayley  compares  Thomas  and  Larkin 
and  notes  a  resemblance  to  Housman.  J.  P.  Ward’s  ‘The  Solitary  Note.  Edward 
Thomas  and  Modernism’  calls  attention  to  some  aspects  of  his  work  that  link 
Thomas  with  Pound  and  Eliot  (‘he  is  privatized,  inner  and  alienated  .  .  . 
colloquial’)  but  rightly  argues  that  his  individuality  and  rootedness  keep  Thomas 
apart  from  Modernism.  This  rootedness  is  explored  by  Robert  Wells’s  ‘Edward 
Thomas  and  England’  and  Sally  Robert  Jones’s  ‘Edward  Thomas  and  Wales’. 
But  the  volume’s  most  challenging  essay  is  John  Pikoulis’s  ‘Edward  Thomas 
as  War  Poet’.  Pikoulis,  pointing  to  Thomas’s  long-standing  fits  of  depression 
and  unresponsiveness  in  personal  relations,  argues  that  the  war  released 
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Thomas’s  creative  energies  by  offering  the  death  that  he  already  craved,  thus 
giving  a  purpose  and  coherence  to  his  work.  ‘The  war  is  not  the  subject  of 
the  poems  but  the  occasion  for  the  expression  of  apprehensions  which  existed 
before  it  arose’  and  which  it  brings  to  a  head.  Finally,  there  is  an  appreciative 
article  on  the  prose  by  Jeremy  Hooker. 

There  are  two  interestingly  contrasted  articles  on  Wilfred  Owen.  Paul 
Norgate’s  ‘Shell-Shock  and  Poetry:  Wilfred  Owen  at  Craiglockhart  Hospital’ 
( English  1-35),  based  on  the  chronology  established  by  Stallworthy,  is  a  sensitive 
study  of  the  poems  written  during  the  four  months  Owen  spent  at  Craiglockhart. 
Two  meetings  with  established  poets  are  seen  as  crucial.  Sassoon  enabled  Owen 
to  deal  directly  with  his  own  war  experience  and  later  Robert  Graves  encouraged 
technical  experimentation.  Together  they  ‘triggered  complex  mechanisms, 
beginning  the  transformation  of  a  rather  disturbed  young  officer  and  provincial 
amateur  into  a  profoundly  sane  and  compassionate  poet  of  the  inhumanities 
of  modern  warfare’.  Adrian  Caesar’s  ‘The  “Human  Problem”  in  Wilfred 
Owen’s  Poetry’  (CritQ  ii. 67-84)  argues  rather  that  ‘Owen’s  “political”  objection 
to  the  war  was  completely  at  odds  with  his  private  feelings  on  the  subject’  which 
showed  a  Romantic  exhilaration  and  a  fascination  with  suffering.  Consequently 
the  ‘pity’  in  his  work  is  severely  compromised  by  his  ambivalent  attitude  to 
suffering. 

‘The  Fate  of  Narrative  in  David  Jones’s  Anathemata’  by  Patrick  Deane  (UTQ 
57.306-20)  is  an  important  article.  Through  close  analysis  of  syntax  and  of 
episodic  juxtapositions  it  demonstrates  how  the  ‘ Anathemata  asserts  the 
timelessness  of  its  ultimate  subject  by  repeatedly  demonstrating  the  failure  of 
any  impulse  to  present  reality  as  narrative’.  David  Lloyd  confronts  a  related 
issue  in  ‘The  Structural  Dynamics  of  David  Jones’s  “The  Tribune’s  Visitation”  ’ 
( ArielE  i.3-15).  He  demonstrates  effectively  how  sharp  tonal  shifts  play  against 
the  apparently  clear  narrative  movement  of  the  work.  There  has  been  much 
critical  interest  in  recent  years  in  Jones’s  In  Parenthesis  and  Anathemata.  Now 
in  David  Jones  Christine  Pangoulle  has  extended  the  range  of  critical  enquiry 
to  the  pieces  collected  in  1974  as  ‘The  Sleeping  Lord’  and  Other  Fragments. 
Her  commentary  aims  to  elucidate  obscure  references  and  provide  lexical  and 
syntactical  explanations  where  necessary.  It  does  this  successfully  but  it  also 
examines  the  relationship  between  the  pieces  discussed  and  their  position  in 
the  sequence  of  Jones  s  work.  This  is  a  sympathetic  and  well-written  account. 

Finally,  on  poetry  concerned  with  war,  Stephen  Matterson  considers  the 
techniques  of  irony  and  distancing  in  ‘Douglas’  “Vergissmeinnicht”  ’  (Expl 
45:ii.57-9). 

D.  H.  Lawrence:  New  Studies,  edited  by  Christopher  Heywood,  has  two 
articles  on  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  poetry.  Taking  up  a  distinction  made  by  Richard 
Hoggart  between  the  vatic  and  ‘colloquial’  voices  in  Lawrence’s  verse, 
R.  D.  Draper  in  ‘The  Poetry  of  D.  H.  Lawrence’  sensitively  analyses  work  from 
Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers  (including  ‘Snake’ ,  ‘Fish’ ,  and  ‘Tortoise’)  and  concludes 
that  the  interplay  between  these  voices  provides  an  underlying  detachment  which 
is  an  important  part  of  their  effect.  This  detachment  is  largely  lost  in  Last  Poems. 
In  the  same  volume  Annemarie  Heywood’s  ‘Reverberations:  “Snapdragon”  ’ 
is  a  very  detailed  but  fruitful  discussion  of  the  style  and  symbolism  of  this  early 
poem,  which  argues  that  in  its  treatment  of  male  and  female  qualities  it  ‘maps 
out  the  field  of  Lawrence’s  subsequent  imaginative  attention’.  Keith  Sagar’s 
Which  Ship  of  Death  ?  ( DHLR  181-4)  argues  that  the  shorter  version  of 
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‘Ship  of  Death’,  printed  in  an  appendix  in  the  Pinto-Roberts  Complete  Poems, 
is  in  fact  Lawrence’s  final  draft,  more  concentrated  and  more  consistent  with 
Lawrence’s  views  on  death  in  the  other  late  poems. 

G.  A.  Cevasco  has  written  an  engaging  account  of  The  Sitwells:  Edith,  Osbert, 
and  Sacheverell,  drawing  first  on  recent  biographies  and  on  their  own 
autobiographical  writings  and  attempting  to  place  this  idiosyncratic  family 
within  both  a  social  and  a  literary  context.  But  the  main  focus  is  critical.  Cevasco 
accepts  that  Edith  is  the  central  figure  and  pays  close  attention  to  her  poetry 
but  also  gives  a  balanced  evaluation  of  her  brothers’  work.  This  is  a  useful 
and  discriminating  volume. 

There  has  been  something  of  a  lull  in  MacDiarmid  studies  this  year  but  in 
‘A  Drunk  Man  Looks  at  the  Waste  Land’  ( ScLJ  ii. 62-78)  Robert  Crawford 
shows  how  many  of  the  central  concepts  of  Eliot’s  poem  are  present  in  A  Drunk 
Man  but  argues  that  MacDiarmid  has  ‘translated  the  darkness  of  The  Waste 
Land  into  what  becomes  again  his  own  brand  of  optimism  won  from  horror’. 
Several  items  discuss  Edwin  Muir.  In  ‘  “This  Is  the  Place”:  Edwin  Muir  and 
Scotland’  (ScLJi. 53-72)  Murray  G.  H.  Pittock  accepts  that  Muir,  in  comparison 
with  MacDiarmid,  lacks  energy  and  experiment,  but  argues  that  there  is 
compensation  in  his  sure  sense  of  Scotland’s  past,  present,  and  future.  The 
defence  seems  curiously  local.  ‘George  Mackay  Brown  and  Edwin  Muir’  ( YES 
16-30),  by  P.  H.  Butter,  examines  the  use  of  the  past  in  Muir’s  Prague  sequence 
and  in  Brown’s  An  Orkney  Tapestry  and  other  works  and  concludes  that 
Brown’s  imagination  and  power  over  words  is  as  great  as  Muir’s  but  that  these 
gifts  ‘are  less  under  the  control  of  a  strong  self-critical  intelligence’.  Elizabeth 
Huberman’s  ‘The  Growth  of  a  Poem:  Edwin  Muir’s  “Day  and  Night”  ’  (SSL 
106-14)  is  a  patient  exposition  of  a  poem  from  Muir’s  last  collection,  One  Foot 
in  Eden. 

Stan  Smith’s  ‘Missing  Dates:  From  Spain  1937  to  “September  1,  1939”  ’ 
(L&H  155-74)  establishes  the  historical  context  of  Auden’s  poems  and 
pertinently  reminds  us  how  their  interpretation  and  evaluation  depends  crucially 
on  our  understanding  of  the  period.  ‘Louis  MacNeice’s  Poetry  of  Ambivalence’ 
(UTQ  56.540-56)  by  Michael  Kirkham  is  a  sensitive  appreciation  of  MacNeice’s 
developing  attitude  towards  scepticism  and  belief  which  sees  ‘Donegal  Triptych’ 
as  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  intensity  and  maturity.  R.  E.  Pritchard  briefly 
discusses  Miltonic  allusions  in  Empson’s  ‘To  an  Old  Lady’  (N&Q  59-60). 

Jack  Barbera,  William  McBrien,  and  Helen  Bajan  have  produced  a 
bibliography  of  Stevie  Smith  which  they  describe  as  ‘a  labour  of  love  as  much 
as  a  reference  work’,  but  it  provides  an  efficient  research  tool.  It  will  be 
particularly  useful  for  its  listing  of  Stevie  Smith’s  very  extensive  reviews,  for 
the  section  on  published  work  about  Stevie  Smith,  and  for  a  Discography  which 
includes  BBC  broadcasts  and  British  Council  tapes.  There  are  comprehensive 
indexes. 

A.  T.  Tolley  has  edited  a  special  ‘Poetry  of  the  Forties’  number  of  Aquarius 
(17/18)  which  aims  at  a  reassessment  ‘through  the  recollections  or  the  poetry 
of  those  who  formed  the  idiom  of  the  decade’.  He  writes  informatively  himself 
on  The  Fortune  Press  and  its  owner  R.  A.  Caton  and  there  are  interviews  with 
J.  F.  Hendry,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Apocalypse  Movement  (43-50)  and 
with  John  Heath-Stubbs  (112-20).  Among  critical  articles  mention  may  be  made 
of  Robert  Fraser’s  ‘  “Kissing  Catastrophes”:  George  Barker  in  the  Forties’ 
(30-9),  which  considers  religious  and  sexual  themes  and  the  gradual  development 
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of  a  new  detachment  of  tone  in  Barker’s  work  from  the  end  of  the  decade, 
and  Jonathan  Barker’s  appreciative  ‘  “No  Listen;  For  This  I  Tell”:  The  Poetry 
of  W.  S.  Graham’  (56-63).  This  collection  will  be  a  useful  source  for  those 
interested  in  this  somewhat  unfashionable  decade. 

Gerhard  Haefner’s  selective  survey  of  the  interplay  between  lyrical  impulse, 
ideology,  and  politics  contains  four  chapters  on  twentieth-century  poetry.  After 
a  discussion  of  responses  to  social  problems  and  imperialistic  propaganda  (John 
Davidson,  Rudyard  Kipling),  Haefner  examines  how  the  differing  poetic 
responses  to  the  two  World  Wars  were  rooted  in  different  ideologies.  A  chapter 
on  the  poetry  of  the  thirties  traces  the  development  from  ideological  inspiration 
to  a  poetry  based  on  political  realities,  while  the  final  chapter,  on  lyricists  after 
the  Movement,  examines  poets’  uncertainty  about  the  human  psyche  and  an 
increasing  sense  of  anonymity.  In  poets  like  Ted  Hughes  and  Douglas  Dunn, 
the  dominance  of  the  grotesque  as  the  norm  and  the  difficulty  of  forming 
adequate  answers  to  pressing  contemporary  problems  minimize  ideological 
response.  [E.A.M.] 

Charu  Sheel  Singh’s  study  of  post-1950s  poetry,  Auguries  of  Evocation, 
contains  two  general  chapters  on  the  Movement  and  the  reaction  of  The  New 
Poetry  against  it.  These  assemble  a  good  deal  of  evidence  but  the  general  picture 
is  familiar.  The  three  following  chapters  contain  usefully  detailed  discussion 
of  mythological  elements  in  Ted  Hughes’s  Crow  and  Thom  Gunn’s  Moly  and 
of  imagery  in  Charles  Tomlinson’s  Seeing  Is  Believing  and  Renga.  Some  other 
general  studies  of  post-war  work  may  be  grouped  here.  Alan  Brownjohn’s  ‘A 
Preference  for  Poetry:  Oxford  Undergraduate  Writing  of  the  Early  1950’s’  ( YES 
62-74)  is  a  largely  familiar  survey,  charting  the  reaction  against  Romanticism 
and  towards  ‘the  formality  and  conservatism  of  the  Movement’.  In  ‘The  Group: 
An  Experiment  in  Criticism’  (YES  75-88)  Philip  Hobsbaum  describes  the 
practices  of  the  collection  of  writers,  mainly  poets,  who  met  under  his 
chairmanship  and  that  of  Edward  Lucie-Smith  from  1955  to  1965  and  prints 
transcriptions  of  discussions  of  poems  by  George  Macbeth  and  Peter  Redgrove. 
‘Things,  Description,  and  Metaphor  in  Contemporary  British  and  Irish  Poetry’ 
(YES  218-33),  by  Edward  Larrissy,  argues  that  recent  British  poetry  is  ‘doggedly 
faithful,  even  in  the  face  of  its  own  contrary  practice,  to  the  ideal  of  a 
refurbished  neo-Classicism,  to  empiricism,  and  to  anti-Romantic  prejudice’  but 
that  this  consensus  is  collapsing  together  with  the  restrictions  it  imposes.  In 
‘The  Filial  Art:  A  Reading  of  Contemporary  British  Poetry’  (YES  179-217) 
Blake  Morrison  notes  that  for  many  contemporary  poets  the  relation  to  their 
parents  is  more  central  than  traditional  concerns  with  society,  a  lover,  or  with 
God.  He  sees  this  as  an  aspect  of  a  wider  concern  with  authority  and  freedom 
and  analyses  its  appearance  in  a  number  of  poets,  notably  Seamus  Heaney, 
Craig  Raine,  Tony  Harrison,  and  Andrew  Motion.  John  Lucas’s  ‘Appropriate 
Falsehoods:  English  Poets  and  American  Jazz’  (YES  46-61)  breaks  new  ground 
in  examining  knowledge  of  and  social  attitudes  towards  jazz  from  1920  to  the 
early  1950s  and  discussing  its  effect  on  English  poetry.  He  then  analyses  Larkin’s 
‘For  Sidney  Bechet’  and  other  poems  which  pay  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  jazz 
heroes. 

There  are  three  items  on  Ted  Hughes.  In  ‘Counterpoint:  Collaborations 
between  Ted  Hughes  and  Three  Visual  Artists’  (W&I 2.33-44)  Elizabeth  Maslen 
considers  the  complex  relationships  between  poet  and  artist  in  three  collaborative 
volumes,  Cave  Birds  (with  Leonard  Baskin),  Remains  of  Elmet  (with 
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Fay  Godwin),  and  River  (with  Peter  Keen).  She  argues  that  it  is  a  simplification 
to  think  of  the  images  as  just  illustrations  of  the  text.  We  need  ‘to  look  at  them 
together  if  the  unity  of  each  collection  is  not  to  disintegrate’.  This  is  an  important 
and  nicely  sustained  argument.  A.  D.  Moody’s  ‘Telling  It  Like  It’s  Not:  Ted 
Hughes  and  Craig  Raine’  ( YES  166-78)  finds  in  both  poets  an  ‘indifference 
to  what  the  world  actually  and  ordinarily  is’,  manifested  in  a  persistent  tendency 
to  use  simile  arbitrarily  and  for  cheap  effects.  Moody  offers  a  radical  and 
challenging  criticism  of  fashionable  evaluations. 

Seamus  Heaney  continues  to  attract  attention.  In  ‘Pastoral  and  Anti-Pastoral 
Attitudes  in  Seamus  Heaney’s  Early  Poems’  ( SoR  569-88)  Henry  Hart  uses 
Heaney’s  review  of  The  Penguin  Book  of  Pastoral  Verse  to  establish  the  poet’s 
theoretical  stance  and  shows,  through  analysis  of  Death  of  a  Naturalist  and 
other  early  work,  that  he  contributes  both  to  the  pastoral  and  anti-pastoral 
traditions:  although  ‘an  Arcadian  twilight  hovers  over  some  of  Heaney’s  poems, 
the  bulk  of  them  take  place  in  the  glare  of  northern  realities’.  The  topic  is  central 
and  well  handled.  In  his  1974  Chatterton  Lecture  on  Hopkins,  Heaney 
categorized  his  sense  of  a  duality  in  the  poet’s  art  between  a  ‘masculine’ 
intellectual  design  and  a  ‘feminine’  lyrical  impulse.  John  Haffenden’s  ‘Seamus 
Heaney  and  the  Feminine  Sensibility’  ( YES  89-116)  considers  the  implications 
of  this  distinction,  particularly  in  relation  to  Heaney’s  treatment  of  history  and 
myth  and  to  his  attempt  to  find  ways  of  confronting  the  political  situation  in 
Ireland.  This  is  an  intricate  but  important  discussion.  Neil  Corcoran,  in  ‘Seamus 
Heaney  and  the  Art  of  the  Exemplary’  ( YES  117-27)  notes  the  frequency  of 
the  word  ‘exemplary’  in  Heaney’s  criticism  and  suggests  that  he  has  seen  the 
writer  as  ‘a  secular  poetic  saint:  a  pattern  for  imitation,  a  measurement  of 
progress’.  Now,  however,  Corcoran  detects  a  movement  towards  a  new  freedom. 
Somewhat  differently  Eileen  Cahill’s  ‘A  Silent  Voice:  Seamus  Heaney  and  Ulster 
Politics’  ( CritQ  iii. 55-70)  examines  the  tensions  in  Heaney’s  work  between  ‘his 
personal  dedication  to  a  reflective  art  and  his  public  responsibility  towards 
political  action’.  She  traces  a  shift  from  the  reticence  and  apparent  detachment 
of  the  early  volumes  to  more  varied  strategies  in  recent  work  which  permit  a 
closer  engagement  with  political  events.  Henry  Hart’s  ‘Seamus  Heaney’s  Poetry 
of  Meditation:  Door  into  the  Dark ’  (TCL  1-17)  finds  a  relationship  between 
the  procedures  of  Heaney’s  second  volume  and  the  traditions  of  Catholic 
meditation  but  argues  convincingly  that  he  ‘gives  to  the  old  forms  a  new 
complexity  and  an  attractive  personal  finish’. 

‘  “Biting  Nothings  to  the  Bone”:  The  Exemplary  Failure  of  Geoffrey  Hill’ 
( English  235-64),  by  Stephen  T.  Glynn,  contains  some  excellent  close  analysis, 
most  notably  of  ‘September  Song’.  Glynn  concludes  that  Hill’s  ‘failure’  is  like 
Beckett’s.  ‘Both  work  with  incompetence,  especially  reiterating  the  failure  of 
their  words  to  do  their  bidding.  Worse  still,  both  struggle  with  an  inquisitive, 
imaginative  mind  too  rich  to  be  reduced  to  the  silence  it  so  yearns  for.’  Calvin 
Bedient’s  ‘The  Pastures  of  the  Wilderness:  Geoffrey  Hill’s  “An  Apology  for 
the  Revival  of  Christian  Architecture  in  England”  ’  (YES  143-65)  is  a  detailed 
and  perceptive  commentary  on  Hill’s  sonnet  sequence  as  ‘chiefly  a  celebration 
of  the  spirit  -  sustaining  interfusion  of  art  and  virtue,  of  beauty  as  part  of  a 
particular  nation’s  accumulated  soul’.  In  ‘History  to  the  Defeated:  Geoffrey 
Hill’s  The  Mystery  of  the  Charity  of  Charles  Peguy’  (MLR  830-43)  Alan 
Robinson  discusses  sensitively  the  rhetorical  and  ideological  distance  and 
convergence  between  the  poet  and  his  persona  and  the  problems  of  moral 
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responsibility  that  are  posed  for  the  writer  by  the  impossibility  of  isolating 
idealism  from  social  practice.  Avril  Horner’s  ‘Hill’s  “Asmodeus”  ’  ( Expl 
46:i.50— 3)  is  a  useful  exposition  of  one  of  Hill’s  early  poems  which  shows  how 
he  uses  both  serious  and  playful  elements  in  his  reference  to  the  demon 
Asmodeus  in  order  to  explore  the  vulnerability  of  human  love. 

A  number  of  poets  have  attracted  single  articles  and  these  are  grouped  next. 
In  ‘Landscapes  of  Repetition:  The  Self-Parodic  Nature  of  Thom  Gunn’s  Later 
Poetry’  ( CritQ  ii. 85-99)  Paul  Giles  sees  the  whole  of  Gunn’s  verse  as  involving 
a  degree  of  detachment  and  self-criticism,  though  this  has  become  more  marked 
in  recent  years.  That  Gunn  has  lived  in  California  since  graduating  from 
Cambridge  in  1953  means  he  now  has  more  in  common  with  an  American  rather 
than  an  English  literary  idiom  and  this  fosters  a  particular  blend  of  Romanticism 
and  irony.  Alan  Robinson’s  ‘James  Fenton’s  “Narratives”:  Some  Reflections 
on  Postmodernism’  ( CritQ  i.81-93)  points  to  elements  which  subvert  the 
apparent  narrative  form  in  Fenton’s  work  (particularly  elements  of  surrealistic 
fantasy)  and  suggests  interestingly  that  Fenton  is  extending  the  possibilities  of 
the  narrative  poem,  in  ‘a  process  of  generic  redefinition  which  gleefully  adopts 
uncertainty  as  its  structural  principle’.  This,  it  is  suggested,  produces  a  generic 
eclecticism  which  resembles  that  of  postmodernist  architecture.  Michael 
O’Neill’s  ‘The  Lying  Art:  An  Aspect  of  the  Poetry  of  Peter  Porter’  (DUJ 
48.376-72)  is  a  thoughtful  review-article  on  Porter’s  Collected  Poems  (1983) 
which  pays  particular  attention  to  the  treatment  of  subjective  experience  in  The 
Cost  of  Seriousness.  In  ‘Cast  a  Wary  Eye:  Derek  Mahon’s  Classical  Perspective’ 
(YES  128-42)  Arthur  E.  McGuinness  compares  Mahon  to  MacNeice  as  a  poet 
who  shows  more  affinity  with  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  than  with 
Romantic  or  post-Romantic  poets.  This  extends  to  a  ‘classical  distrust  of  self’, 
an  empirical  attitude  towards  the  world  and  a  concern  for  literary  tradition. 
Roger  Sharrock’s  ‘Private  Faces  in  Public  Places:  The  Poetry  of  Larkin  and 
Lowell’  ( English  113-32)  is  an  engaging  article  which  argues  that  in  both  poets 
an  essentially  personal  lyrical  talent  has  been  disturbed  by  the  poet’s  feeling 
that  a  response  must  be  made  to  the  disorders  of  the  age.  But  where  Lowell 
is  aggrandizing  and  overpowering  in  his  assertion  of  the  poet  as  a  special  kind 
of  being,  Larkin  ‘is  always  writing  about  the  human  life  shared  by  everyone’. 
The  title  of  an  article  by  Edwin  Morgan  explains  its  scope:  ‘The  Sea,  the  Desert, 
the  City:  Environment  and  Language  in  W.  S.  Graham,  Hamish  Henderson 
and  Tom  Leonard’  (YES  31-45).  The  grouping  itself  seems  arbitrary  but  there 
are  perceptive  observations  on  individual  poems.  Peter  Makin’s  ‘The  Post-War 
Poetry  of  Basil  Bunting’  (YES  1-15)  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  Spoils  and 
Briggflats  arguing  that  Bunting’s  poetic  powers  were  most  fully  engaged  in  the 
later  poem  when  at  last  he  wrote  a  personal  poem  instead  of  taking  up  matters 
‘for  reasons  of  a  public  programme  and  a  public  persona’. 

In  The  Transcendent  Flame  Ingrid  Melander  has  prepared  a  careful 
examination  of  the  syntax  and  lexis  of  Francis  Warner’s  sonnet  sequence  ‘with 
a  view  to  discovering  the  probable  stylistic  relationship  between  complexity  of 
theme  in  the  texts  and  that  of  form’.  Not  surprisingly  the  relationship  is  found 
to  be  a  close  one. 

The  so-called  Vitalists  are  perhaps  more  honoured  abroad  than  in  their  own 
country  and  the  University  of  Salzburg,  which  takes  a  particular  interest  in 
this  group,  continues  the  work  of  criticism  and  explication  in  Vitalism  and 
Celebration,  edited  by  James  Hogg.  This  is  remarkable  for  its  coterie  feel,  with 
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several  essays  in  which  the  poets  write  about  themselves  and  each  other.  Among 
essays  by  critics,  two  by  Derek  Stanford  on  William  Oxley  stand  out. 


3.  Drama 

This  section  has  three  categories:  (a)  General  Studies;  (b)  Collections  of  Plays; 
(c)  Individual  Authors,  in  alphabetical  order.  New  plays  are  not  listed  unless 
they  contain  introductions  or  some  kind  of  critical  commentary  or  have  some 
other  claim  to  be  included,  such  as  being  based  on  a  previously  existing  literary 
work  or  exciting  particular  controversy.  Coverage  of  film  and  television  is 
confined  to  works  by  writers  with  a  substantial  theatrical  reputation.  MD  should 
be  consulted  for  the  annual  bibliography  by  Charles  Carpenter,  and  LTR  for 
reprints  of  reviews  of  current  London  productions.  The  section  on  Beckett  is 
by  Audrey  McMullan. 

(a)  General  Studies 

Andrew  Davies’s  Other  Theatres,  a  brave  attempt  to  provide  a  history  of 
what  its  subtitle  calls  ‘The  Development  of  Alternative  and  Experimental  Theatre 
in  Britain’,  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  much  scattered  material  both 
from  recently  printed  sources  and  from  the  author’s  own  archival  research. 
The  main  emphasis  is  on  such  twentieth-century  ventures  as  the  Workers’ 
Theatre  Movement,  the  Barker-Vedrenne  seasons,  and  the  Actresses’  Franchise 
League,  but  efforts  to  find  roots  for  twentieth-century  developments  in  the  past 
lead  to  problems,  particularly  in  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  overarching 
anachronistic  dichotomy  between  a  popular  tradition  (the  Globe)  and  a  West 
End  tradition  associated  with  the  literary  (Blackfriars)  as  early  as  Shakespeare’s 
time;  how  one  can  fit  a  play  like  The  Winter’s  Tale  into  such  a  model  is  not 
clear.  Similar  instances  abound  throughout  the  book.  Some  of  these  points  could 
be  accepted  with  further  qualification,  some  of  the  difficulties  arise  from  over¬ 
compression,  as  when  Lady  Gregory,  Miss  Horniman,  and  Lilian  Bayliss  appear 
to  be  being  called  actresses;  but  if  relatively  familiar  material  is  poorly  or 
erroneously  presented  it  calls  into  question  the  author’s  treatment  of  unfamiliar 
material.  The  book  certainly  fills  a  gap  and  is  likely  to  become  a  standard  one- 
volume  overview  of  the  developments  it  describes  but  it  can  only  be 
recommended  with  caution. 

Claire  Hirshfield  extends  her  work  on  the  Actresses’  Franchise  League  in 
‘The  Suffragist  as  Playwright  in  Edwardian  England’  (. Frontiers  ii.1-6)  with 
informative  but  brief  analyses  of  Elizabeth  Robins’s  Votes  for  Women,  Shaw’s 
Press  Cuttings,  Laurence  Housman’s  Alice  in  Ganderland,  Gertrude  Vaughan’s 
The  Woman  with  the  Pack,  Inez  Bensusan’s  The  Apple,  Henry  Arnclife- 
Sennett’s  An  Englishwoman’s  Home,  and  Alison  Garland’s  The  Better  Half. 
This  essay,  a  model  of  compression,  also  sketches  in  the  background  to  the 
individual  plays’  productions. 

There  are  three  contrasting  book-length  studies  of  contemporary  British 
drama.  Richard  Allen  Cave’s  New  British  Drama  in  Performance  on  the  London 
Stage  1970-1985  is  mainly  devoted  to  responses  to  individual  playwrights, 
subsuming  general  and  thematic  issues  within  his  discussions  of  individuals. 
His  cast  is  Samuel  Beckett,  Harold  Pinter,  David  Storey,  David  Hare,  Trevor 
Griffiths,  Edward  Bond,  and  (together  in  one  chapter)  Alan  Ayckbourn  and 
Tom  Stoppard,  although  the  majority  of  established  contemporary  English 
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dramatists  are  also  mentioned  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  The  emphasis  on 
performance  is  welcome  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  discussion  to  become 
atomized  so  that  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  unfocused  despite  the  value  of 
individual  discussions,  and  can  easily  be  read  as  a  series  of  discrete  essays.  Colin 
Chambers  and  Mike  Prior  have  adopted  a  different  emphasis  in  Playwrights’ 
Progress:  Patterns  of  Postwar  British  Drama,  as  their  subtitle  suggests.  Their 
temporal  spread  is  longer,  starting  in  1945,  they  are  concerned  with  broader 
cultural  issues,  and  they  organize  their  study  into  an  initial  section  concerned 
with  themes  in  the  period’s  drama  (presentation  of  the  working  class,  political 
theatre,  images  of  the  nation,  and  gender)  and  a  second  part  concerned  with 
individual  writers.  Their  interest  is  mainly  in  the  more  obviously  political 
dramatists  so  their  choice  of  writers  for  consideration  in  detail  in  Part  2  is  John 
Osborne,  Arnold  Wesker,  John  Arden  and  Margaretta  D’Arcy,  Bond,  Howard 
Brenton,  Hare,  and  Caryl  Churchill.  The  lack  of  overlap  in  the  lists  of  dramatists 
chosen  for  special  consideration  in  the  two  books  is  indicative  of  their  differing 
concerns:  Chambers  and  Prior  offer  much  more  of  a  sense  of  pattern  than  Cave 
does  but  both  works  are  valuable.  The  wittily  titled  Look  Back  in  Gender  extends 
Michelene  Wandor’s  work  on  theatre  and  gender  with  analyses  of  some  of  the 
more  important  plays  of  the  last  thirty  years  in  terms  of  their  gender  dynamics. 
It  is  an  important  study  which  benefits  from  Wandor’s  sense  of  theatre,  her 
knowledge  of  plays  in  production,  and  her  critical  acumen,  despite  her  tendency 
to  over-schematize  her  material  on  occasion.  Even  where  one  disagrees  with 
individual  judgements  (and  often  one  suspects  such  disagreements  stem  more 
from  Wandor’s  attempt  to  cover  too  much  ground  in  a  brief  compass  than 
from  fundamental  differences)  the  study  is  never  less  than  provocative  and 
stimulating. 

Complementing  these  studies  is  The  Joint  Stock  Book:  The  Making  of  a 
Theatre  Collective,  an  important  record  and  analysis  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  important  British  theatre  companies  of  the  last  twenty  years;  it  is 
divided  into  three  sections:  an  overview  by  Rob  Ritchie  who  edited  the  volume, 
cast-lists  and  production  photographs,  and  recollections  of  individual  company 
members  including  the  writers  Howard  Brenton,  David  Hare,  Caryl  Churchill, 
Stephen  Lowe.  There  is  much  illuminating  information  on  the  processes  that 
led  to  some  memorable  plays  and  productions.  Susan  Carlson’s  ‘Comic 
Collisions:  Convention,  Rage,  and  Order’  (ATQ  303-15)  deals  with  one  of  Joint 
Stock’s  plays,  Caryl  Churchill’s  Cloud  Nine,  which  she  exempts  from  her 
strictures  on  Trevor  Griffiths,  Catherine  Hayes,  and  Peter  Barnes:  ‘The  comic 
hope  absent  from  Barnes,  theoretical  in  Griffiths,  and  oblique  in  Hayes,  is  real 
in  Churchill  because  in  a  world  of  newly  empowered  women,  change  is  not 
only  possible  but  positive  and  productive.’  It  is  a  lively  and  provocative  reading, 
but  her  failure  to  consider  the  possible  empowering  of  Griffiths’  Mr  Patel 
through  his  ‘talking  horse’  joke  undermines  her  conclusion  that  only  Churchill 
has  made  the  comic  world  undergo  a  radical  metamorphosis. 

Most  of  the  essays  surveying  special  periods  or  topics  suffer  from  the  usual 
problem  of  trying  to  cover  too  much  ground.  Vivian  M.  Patraka’s 
‘Contemporary  Drama,  Fascism,  and  the  Holocaust’  (7765-77)  refers  to  works 
by  (among  others)  John  Antrobus,  Peter  Barnes,  Edward  Bond,  David  Edgar, 
Christopher  Hampton,  David  Hare,  Stephen  Lowe,  Robert  David  MacDonald, 
and  C.  P.  Taylor,  and  suggests  that  Fascism  and  the  Holocaust  are  particularly 
resistant  to  logical,  linear  description.  The  normally  perceptive  Ruby  Cohn’s 
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survey  of  ‘Theater  in  Recent  English  Theatre’  ( MD  1-13)  is  rather  pedestrian, 
albeit  thorough,  in  its  approach  and  offers  some  odd  judgements,  particularly 
about  Trevor  Griffiths’s  Comedians :  Jimmy  Jewel  was  not  ‘virtually  unknown 
in  London’  when  he  played  Waters,  none  of  the  ‘urban  sophisticates’  I  know 
‘only  minimally  appreciated’  Jonathan  Pryce’s  performance,  and  Comedians 
was  not  Griffiths’s  first  full-length  play  (unless  full  length  equals  three  acts); 
similarly  the  view  that  Alan  Ayckbourn  is  ‘a  middle-brow  dramatist  whose  plays 
are  inhabited  by  funny  mediocrities,  of  whom  one  or  two  per  play  are  meant 
to  tug  at  our  heartstrings’  is  scarcely  credible  now,  if  it  ever  was.  Similarly 
disappointing  is  Jack  Mitchell’s  ‘Some  Remarks  on  the  Reflection  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  in  Irish,  American  and  British  Drama  in  the  Thirties’  ( ZAA  128-35) 
which  resolves  itself  (after  a  brief  discussion  of  Hemingway’s  The  Fifth  Column ) 
into  vague  speculations  about  the  lack  of  English  dramatic  reactions  to  the  war 
and  brief  analyses  of  some  of  O’Casey’s  works.  The  idea  was  a  good  one  but 
the  execution  is  poor. 

On  the  other  hand,  three  views  of  contemporary  Irish  drama  have  more  to 
offer.  Philomena  Muinzer’s  ‘Evacuating  the  Museum:  The  Crisis  of  Playwriting 
in  Ulster’  ( NTQ  44-63)  is  a  lively  account  which  argues  that  an  obsessive 
repetition  of  certain  themes  by  Ulster  dramatists,  together  with  their  use  of 
modes  drawn  from  the  Irish  literary  tradition,  leads  to  ‘an  inherited  dramatic 
fabric  which  then  prejudices  new  political  analysis  and  new  creative  thinking 
alike’.  This  is  a  controversial  thesis,  and  perhaps  somewhat  undercut  by  the 
two  other  essays:  in  the  same  journal  (64-70)  Michael  Etherton’s  ‘The  Field 
Day  Theatre  Company  and  the  New  Irish  Drama’  offers  sensitive  analyses  of 
Tom  Murphy’s  Bailegangaire,  Frank  McGuiness’s  Observe  the  Sons  of  Ulster 
Marching  Towards  the  Somme,  and  Thomas  Kilroy’s  Double  Cross,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  Field  Day;  Christopher  Murray’s  ‘Irish  Drama:  The 
Contemporary  Scene’  {ArAA  27-40)  is  lively,  engaged,  and  enthusiastic,  with 
the  signal  virtue  of  making  the  reader  want  to  read,  or  preferably  see, 
immediately  many  of  the  plays  referred  to.  Collectively  these  essays  suggest 
that  the  contemporary  Irish  theatre  is  producing  work  of  real  merit. 

There  are  two  contrasting  studies  of  the  creation  of  theatres:  Loren  Kruger’s 
‘  “Our  National  House”:  The  Ideology  of  the  National  Theatre  of  Great  Britain’ 
(77  35-50)  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the  ideological  assumptions  that 
underpinned  the  campaign  for  a  National  Theatre  from  the  nineteenth  century 
onwards,  seeing  it  as  occupying  different  places  in  the  national  psyche  at 
different  times,  but  the  discussion  peters  out  when  the  actual  building  and 
company  come  into  existence,  so  that  the  ideological  struggles  over  the  repertory, 
the  National’s  championing  of  Brenton  (and  particularly  the  Romans  in  Britain 
controversy),  and  the  competition  with  the  Royal  Shakespeare  Company’s 
different  model  of  a  national  theatre  scarcely  surface.  The  Chichester  Festival 
Theatre  played  a  significant  part  in  the  actual  birth  of  the  National,  so  The 
Miracle  Theatre,  an  account  by  its  founder,  Leslie  Evershed-Martin,  of  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  the  theatre  (which  takes  on  the  story  told  in  the  same 
author’s  The  Impossible  Theatre)  should  complement  Kruger’s  account.  But 
where  she  is  critically  sophisticated,  Evershed-Martin  is  generally  anxious  to 
avoid  controversial  opinions  and  eschews  conventional  chronological  narrative. 
This  leads  to  a  rather  opaque  approach  in  which  detractors  are  generally  cloaked 
in  anonymity  and  the  author’s  side  of  an  argument  is  sometimes  rehearsed  but 
not  his  opponents’.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  self-serving  work,  even  if  the  author’s 
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instinctive  conservatism  in  socio-political  matters  (particularly  manifested  in  his 
defence  of  middle-class  dress  codes)  could  be  seen  as  at  odds  with  his  radicalism 
about  theatre  architecture  and  his  desire  for  ‘frequent  injections  of  new  ideas  and 
inventions’.  It  is  quirky  but  there  are  valuable  audience  figures  for  productions 
from  1971  to  1984  and  its  most  enduring  value  is  likely  to  be  in  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  non-proscenium  arch  stages  from  someone  whose  championing 
of  them  comes  from  a  non-theatrical  background  and  experience. 

Two  rather  different  biographies,  both  by  their  subjects’  wives,  and  a  mixed 
bag  of  miscellaneous  pieces  conclude  this  section.  Naomi  Sim’s  delightful 
autobiographical  reminiscences,  Dance  and  Skylark:  Fifty  Years  with  Alastair 
Sim,  naturally  contain  numerous  references  to  his  film  and  theatre  work  but 
find  their  place  here  mainly  for  their  incidental  references  to  the  genesis  of  some 
of  James  Bridie’s  plays.  Rather  more  weighty  is  Kathleen  Tynan’s  biography 
of  Kenneth  Tynan,  which  is  far  more  than  a  work  of  wifely  homage.  It  is  a 
very  fully  researched  account  of  one  of  the  most  important  British  theatrical 
figures  of  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century  which  rescues  him  from  the 
black  hole  of  media  fame  and  relocates  him  as  a  midwife  to  much  of  the  best 
in  modern  British  theatre. 

John  M.  Kirk’s  ‘The  Heteronomy  of  Scots  with  Standard  English’  (in  Macafee 
and  Macleod)  is  a  technical  linguistic  analysis  of  varieties  of  Scots  in  plays  by 
Robert  McLellan,  Billy  Connolly,  Bill  Bryden,  and  John  Byrne,  which  contrasts 
McLellan’s  use  of  ‘Traditional  Scots’,  which  has  both  rural  and  conservative 
associations,  with  the  contemporary  dramatists’  creation  of  a  new  literary  dialect 
based  on  Glaswegian  speech  patterns.  The  paper  touches  on  many  issues  relating 
to  the  use  of  different  linguistic  registers  in  drama  which  deserve  to  be  developed 
further  in  relation  to  Scots  and  Irish  English  and  the  use  of  English  regional 
dialects  in  drama. 

Some  of  the  essays  in  Wolfgang  Zach  and  Heinz  Kosok’s  collection  of  studies 
of  Anglo-Irish  literature,  Literary  Interrelations,  touch  on  questions  of  cultural 
reception  and  translation  of  works  by  Synge  and  Yeats;  the  most  substantial 
essays  of  direct  relevance  to  this  section  are  Richard  Wall’s  ‘The  Stage  History 
and  Reception  of  Brendan  Behan’s  An  Giall'  which  examines  the  relationship 
between  that  play  and  its  more  familiar  English  version,  The  Hostage,  and  Paul 
G.  Buchloh  et  aid s  ‘The  Transposition  of  Politics  in  Anglo-Irish  Drama: 
Brendan  Behan  on  German  Stages’,  which  considers  the  difficulties  of  producing 
meaningful  versions  of  Behan  for  German  audiences. 

We  are  so  used  to  claims  that  the  British  theatre  is  beset  with  provincialism 
and  is  in  a  terminal  state  of  decay  that  Helene  Catsiapis’s  ‘Deux  monuments 
de  la  vie  theatrale  Londonienne’  ( C&Lang  67.26-34)  is  something  of  a  shock. 
After  praising  the  London  theatre  at  the  expense  of  the  Parisian,  she  moves 
on  to  an  interesting  consideration  of  The  Mousetrap  and  No  Sex,  Please,  We’re 
British  as  cultural  phenomena  that  both  construct  and  play  off  traditional  British 
self-images.  In  NCTR  (14.51-96)  J.  P.  Wearing  prints  a  useful  list  of ‘Additions 
and  Corrections  to  Allardyce  Nicoll’s  “Hand  List  of  Plays  1900-1930”  ’  gleaned 
in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  his  invaluable  calendar  The  London  Stage 
(Scarecrow),  which  now  covers  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century. 

(b)  Collections  of  Plays 

The  value  of  Methuen’s  continued  commitment  to  publishing  new  plays  has 
been  further  enhanced  by  the  practice  of  including  introductions,  such  as  that 
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by  Michael  Coveney  to  Anthony  Minghella’s  ‘Whale  Music’  and  Other  Plays, 
which  offer  a  brief  critical  account  of  the  author’s  work.  Coveney  covers  the 
whole  of  Minghella’s  career  to  date,  not  just  the  plays  in  the  volume.  There 
are  editions  in  the  World  Dramatists  series  of  David  Edgar’s  Plays:  One,  Peter 
Nichols’s  Plays:  One,  and  Edward  Bond’s  Plays:  Three,  each  introduced  by 
their  authors  in  characteristic  style:  Edgar  discusses  the  social-realist  qualities 
of  his  works,  Nichols  provides  his  usual  self-critical  analysis  of  plays  and 
productions  and  the  genesis  of  the  works,  and  Bond  writes  of  the  wider  political 
issues  adumbrated  in  the  plays.  Edgar’s  The  Jail  Diary  of  Albie  Sachs,  and 
Nichols’s  Forget-me-not  Lane  and  Privates  on  Parade  are  printed  in  revised 
versions.  Jill  Davis’s  anthology  of  Lesbian  Plays  adopts  the  format  of  its 
companion  volumes  of  Plays  by  Women,  Gay  Plays,  and  Peace  Plays,  with 
afterwords  by  the  authors,  lists  of  the  original  theatre  companies’  productions, 
and  an  informative  and  comprehensive  introduction  by  the  editor  which 
discusses  both  socio-political  and  theatrical-publishing  reasons  for  the 
‘invisibility’  of  lesbian  drama.  The  plays  included  are  Jill  Posener’s  Any  Woman 
Can  (important  as  Gay  Sweatshop’s  first  lesbian  play),  Double  Vision  by  The 
Women’s  Theatre  Group  with  Libby  Mason,  Jackie  Kay’s  Chiaroscuro  (a 
welcome  addition  to  the  still  limited  number  of  plays  in  print  by  black  British 
writers),  and  The  Rug  of  Identity  by  Jill  W.  Fleming.  The  dramatist  C.  P .  Taylor 
died  tragically  just  as  his  play  Good  was  achieving  a  major  success;  North  is 
a  collection  of  six  of  his  plays  with  a  preface  by  Peter  Mortimer  paying  tribute 
both  to  his  talent  and  versatility  and  to  his  inspirational  qualities.  It  should 
contribute  to  making  his  name  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Also  called 
North,  Seamus  Finnegan’s  collection  of  four  plays  with  a  brief  introduction 
by  the  author  marks  the  debut  in  print  of  an  important  new  writer  on  Ireland. 
From  Faber  come  the  screenplay  with  photographs  of  Trevor  Griffiths’s 
Fatherland  and  Two  Kafka  Plays  by  Alan  Bennett,  with  introductory  material 
by  the  author.  None  of  these  are  intended  as  scholarly  editions  and  the 
introductory  material  varies  in  quality,  scope,  and  style  but  they  do  make  a 
substantial  collective  impact  as  significant  primary  documents.  Anyone  with 
a  serious  interest  in  the  texts  of  modern  plays,  however,  would  be  advised  to 
pause  over  Thomas  Clayton’s  witty  and  erudite  disentanglement  of  ‘The  Texts 
and  Publishing  Vicissitudes  of  Peter  Nichols’s  Passion  Play ’  {Lib  365-83),  in 
which  the  underlying  issues  of  the  nature  of  textual  authority  in  contemporary 
plays  are  brought  out  very  clearly. 

( c)  Individual  Authors 

Sidney  Howard  White’s  Alan  Ayckbourn,  now  distributed  in  Britain  by 
Macmillan,  is  a  reasonable  introduction  to  the  plays  as  far  as  1981,  but  it  has 
now  been  overtaken  by  events.  It  has  been  a  good  year  for  Granville  Barker. 
Dennis  Kennedy’s  edition  of  Plays  by  Harley  Granville  Barker  is  scholarly,  with 
an  incisive  introduction  dealing  with  biographical,  theatrical,  textual,  and  critical 
issues,  complementing  Kennedy’s  full-length  study  of  Barker  (TIT 66.214).  The 
plays  included  are  Waste,  The  Marrying  of  Ann  Leete,  and  The  Voysey 
Inheritance.  Cary  M.  Mazer’s  review-article,  Finders  Keepers.  Recent 
Scholarship  on  Granville  Barker’  {NCTR  34-49),  not  only  surveys  recent  works 
on  Barker  with  wit  and  perception  but  suggests  further  lines  of  investigation. 
In  ‘  “A  Quaint  and  Comical  Dismay”:  The  Dramatic  Strategies  of  Granville 
Barker’s  The  Voysey  Inheritance ’  {EiT  5.127-38)  Sheila  Stowell  compares 
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Barker’s  dramatic  strategies  to  Shakespeare’s  in  Henry  IV,  but  finds  that  Barker 
concentrates  on  the  domestic  and  on  putting  things  right  where  Shakespeare, 
and  Shaw,  offer  a  wider  perspective.  There  is  some  good  analysis  of  Barker’s 
stagecraft,  particularly  the  counter-conventional  use  of  plot  development  and 
physical  settings,  but  the  argument  could  take  more  account  of  the  idea  that 
‘the  personal  is  political’  and  that  the  family  is  the  cornerstone  of  society  as 
ways  of  seeing  how  Barker  does  address  the  wider  issues. 

Peter  Barnes  pays  tribute  to  a  dramatist  whose  influence  he  happily 
acknowledges  in  ‘Still  Standing  Upright:  Ben  Jonson,  350  Years  Alive’  (NTQ 
202-6)  and  is  compared  to  a  dramatist  he  dislikes  in  Bernard  F.  Dukore’s  ‘Red 
Noses  and  Saint  Joan’  ( MD  340-51).  Dukore  sees  Barnes’s  play  as  a  response 
to  Shaw’s,  with  a  different  perspective  on  similar  subject  matter.  It  is  an 
interesting  but  not  vital  essay.  Dukore’s  other  study  of  Red  Noses,  ‘The  Author’s 
Play:  from  Red  Noses,  Black  Death  to  Red  Noses’  ( TCL  159-78),  traces  three 
stages  of  the  play,  from  Barnes’s  original  through  the  printed  version  to  the 
one  actually  staged  by  the  RSC. 

Leonee  Ormond’s  study  of  J.  M.  Barrie  is  straightforward  and  conscientious, 
but  within  a  rather  restricted  length  (and  dealing  with  the  prose  fiction  as  well 
as  the  plays)  she  is  unable  to  deploy  more  than  a  limited  number  of  insights 
drawn  from  her  study  of  his  manuscript  notebooks  or  to  take  more  note  of 
contexts,  for  example  in  the  area  of  the  twenties  vogue  for  plays  about  ‘ghosts’ 
which  Frances  Gray  covers  in  her  study  of  Coward  reviewed  below.  Barrie 
deserves  a  longer  study  to  do  full  justice  to  his  talents,  and  one  thoroughly 
informed  by  contemporary  psychoanalytical  theory. 

The  proliferation  of  critical  studies  on  Beckett’s  work  stimulated  by  Beckett’s 
eightieth  birthday  in  1986  has  continued  into  1987.  The  by  now  unquestioned 
assimilation  of  Waiting  for  Godot  into  educational  curricula  is  confirmed  by 
the  publication  of  two  volumes  devoted  entirely  to  the  play.  Ruby  Cohn’s  new 
Casebook  collection  of  essays  on  Waiting  for  Godot  contains  mainly  short 
extracts  from  already  published  reviews,  articles,  and  books  from  the  fifties 
to  the  eighties.  While  it  gives  a  panoramic  view  of  what  has  been  written  on 
Waiting  for  Godot  and  contains  valuable  material,  the  range  and  volume  of 
criticism  makes  for  a  rather  unsatisfying,  fragmented  collection.  One  of  the 
few  essays  to  be  written  specifically  for  the  volume  and  to  present  a  fully 
developed  argument  is  ‘Allusion  and  Echo  in  Godot'  by  James  Mays,  which 
perceptively  analyses  Beckett’s  use  of  various  levels  of  allusion  and  echo  in 
relation  to  the  play  s  dramatic  values  and  to  its  ‘intellectual  significance’. 
Macmillan  have  also  published  a  study  of  Waiting  for  Godot  by  Jennifer  Birkett 
in  the  MMG  series.  Directed  at  the  A-level  market  rather  than  individual 
iesearch,  and  written  in  a  rather  ‘chatty’  style  obviously  aimed  at  the  non¬ 
specialist  reader,  the  book  does  provide  quite  a  sound  general  introduction  to 
the  play. 

Ruby  Cohn’s  From  Desire  to  Godot:  Pocket  Theatre  of  Postwar  Paris 
includes  a  detailed  history  of  the  composition,  rehearsals,  performance,  and 
reception  of  the  first  performance  of  Godot,  as  well  as  its  subsequent  influence 
on  other  playwrights.  In  ‘Beckett’s  Heroic  Vision:  Sounds  of  Hope, 
Exclamations  of  Grief  in  Waiting  for  Godot'  (in  Hartigan)  Lawrence  Broer 
discusses  the  relationship  between  art  and  morality,  and  attempts  to  rescue 
Beckett  from  the  charge  of  failing  to  ‘offer  optimistic,  life-sustaining  myths 
that  humanize  and  promote  moral  growth’.  By  arguing  within  a  thematic 
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framework,  however,  Broer  can  only  grant  Beckett  an  honorary  pardon  on 
the  grounds  of  humanitarian  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  his  characters  and 
humankind,  as  his  approach  precludes  an  analysis  of  Beckett’s  profound 
questioning  of  the  very  basis  of  moral  judgement.  This  also  applies  to  the  more 
thorough  formulation  of  the  charge  against  Godot  in  John  Peter’s  Vladimir’s 
Carrot.  Peter  argues  that  Waiting  for  Godot  and  much  contemporary  drama 
constitute  ‘closed  plays’  as  opposed  to  ‘open  plays’  which  stimulate  the 
spectator’s  or  reader’s  critical  judgement.  ‘Closed  plays’,  according  to  Peter, 
place  themselves  beyond  ‘moral  questioning’  and  demand  a  ‘suspension  of 
critical  powers’  and  submission  or  else  wholesale  rejection  of  their  ‘vision’. 
What  Peter  does  not  take  into  account  is  the  assumption  of  authority  in  the 
very  notion  of  judgement,  a  position  of  certainty  and  knowledge  referred  to 
by  Beckett  as  ‘the  plane  of  the  feasible’,  and  which  his  and  others’  work 
discussed  by  John  Peter  is  committed  to  exposing.  Peter  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  underlining  the  importance  of  Godot  as  a  landmark  in  ‘modern  drama’,  but 
his  assessment  of  its  significance  minimizes  the  play’s  radical  questioning  of 
the  grounds  for  representation,  knowledge,  and  judgement  whose  reverberations 
remain  in  the  forefront  of  contemporary  artistic  practice  almost  four  decades 
later. 

Clive  Hart’s  lecture  as  part  of  the  Princess  Grace  Memorial  Lectures, 
published  as  Language  and  Structure  in  Beckett’s  Plays,  investigates  Beckett’s 
use  of  pattern,  binary  and  ternary  structures,  and  characteristic  cadences, 
emphasizing  Beckett’s  ‘setting  up  of  confrontations  between  the  most 
meticulously  arranged  verbal  structures  and  the  most  open-ended  of  life’s 
questions’.  This  is  followed  by  a  useful  ‘Beckett  Synopsis’  compiled  by  George 
Sandulescu,  which  includes  both  the  date  of  composition  of  the  work  and  the 
date  of  publication,  as  well  as  the  genre  and,  where  applicable,  date  of 
performance.  In  The  Broken  Window:  Beckett’s  Dramatic  Perspective  Jane 
Alison  Hale  analyses  the  association  of  linear  perspective  with  the  assumption 
of  a  divinely  created  order  in  the  world,  and  links  Beckett’s  subversion  of  stable 
perceptual  and  conceptual  structures  with  post-Cezanne  experiments  with 
pictorial  space  and  perspective.  Although  not  as  radical  as  her  framework  might 
lead  one  to  expect,  Hale’s  study  effectively  demonstrates  the  importance  and 
desire  for  vision  in  Beckett’s  work,  as  well  as  its  perpetual  frustration,  as  time 
and  movement  prevent  any  visual  possession  of  the  object,  or  of  the  self-as- 
object.  Enoch  Brater  concentrates  on  the  later  drama  in  Beyond  Minimalism: 
Beckett’s  Late  Style  in  the  Theater.  The  strengths  of  Brater’s  study  reside  in 
his  analysis  of  the  performance  text,  and  of  Beckett’s  use  of  space,  rhythm, 
lighting,  and  technology  in  these  later  plays.  However,  Brater  tends  to  privilege 
the  undeniable  lyrical  strains  in  the  later  plays,  without  considering  the  way 
in  which  Beckett’s  formal  preoccupations  not  only  intensify  the  emotional  core 
of  the  plays,  but  also  question  their  presentation  of  subjectivity. 

Three  important  collections  of  articles  reflect  some  of  the  new  directions  that 
Beckett  criticism  is  taking,  and  the  increased  critical  attention  that  is  being  paid 
to  the  later  drama,  as  well  as  to  the  variety  of  media,  including  television  and 
radio,  in  which  Beckett  has  worked.  The  most  rigorously  presented  and 
consistently  interesting  of  these  in  terms  of  Beckett  studies  in  general  is  Beckett 
Translating:  Translating  Beckett  edited  by  Alan  W.  Friedman  et  al.  This  is  a 
stimulating  collection  of  essays  which  emphasizes  Beckett  s  iconoclastic 
spirit’  -  his  questioning  of  and  experimentation  with  the  codes,  materials,  and 
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boundaries  of  whatever  language  or  medium  he  is  using.  Hersh  Zeifman’s  article 
‘The  Core  of  the  Eddy:  Rockaby  and  Dramatic  Genre’  tackles  the  important 
question  of  the  dramatic  nature  of  the  later  plays,  arguing  that  these  plays  do 
not  disregard  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  theatre,  but  redefine  the 
limits  of  the  medium  and  the  sources  of  dramatic  interest.  Richard  Keller  Simon 
calls  for  a  reappraisal  of  the  role  of  comedy  in  Beckett’s  drama  in  ‘Beckett, 
Comedy,  and  the  Critics:  A  Study  of  Two  Contexts’,  arguing  that  Beckett’s 
plays  are  not  primarily  ‘comic’,  but  should  be  placed  in  the  context  of  the  debate 
about  the  role  of  comedy  -  particularly  as  a  response  to  pain  and  suffering  - 
instigated  by  Freud  and  continued  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II.  In 
‘Crossing  the  Iron  Curtain:  Political  Parables’  Rosette  Lamont  places  Beckett’s 
latest  two  plays,  Catastrophe  and  What  Where,  in  the  context  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Auschwitz,  investigating  their  use  of  modern  political  images  of  torture  and 
interrogation.  While  her  essay  invites  a  reconsideration  of  the  political  in 
Beckett’s  work,  Lamont  does  not  develop  some  of  the  more  searching  issues 
raised  by  these  plays  which  question  the  borders  between  the  metaphysical  and 
the  political,  and  imply  an  awareness  of  the  poor  relations  inherent  in  the 
practice  of  representation.  Martin  Esslin’s  article  on  ‘A  Poetry  of  Moving 
Images’  argues  that  the  later  plays  condense  ‘the  existential  experience  of  the 
individual’  into  ‘a  single  visual  metaphor:  a  powerful  multi-layered  image’  - 
an  approach  which  does  not  take  into  account  Beckett’s  continual  emphasis 
on  the  processes  of  perception  (rather  than  on  the  perceived  object),  and  the 
presentation  of  the  images,  particularly  those  of  the  television  plays,  as  visual 
constructs.  Tom  Bishop  also  analyses  the  television  plays  in  ‘Beckett 
Transposing,  Beckett  Transposed:  Plays  on  Television’,  but  his  account  of  these 
‘transmutations’  is  rather  summary.  Two  other  articles  approach  Beckett’s  work 
from  different  perspectives.  In  ‘Mabou  Mines’  Translations  of  Beckett’  Ruby 
Cohn  documents  the  experimental  approach  of  the  Mabou  Mines  Company 
to  performing  Beckett’s  work,  indirectly  raising  the  debate  between  radical 
directorial  reinterpretation  and  fidelity  to  the  author’s  own  declared  wishes. 
Susan  Brienza’s  article  ‘Sam  no  2:  Shepard  plays  Beckett  with  an  American 
Accent  approaches  Beckett’s  work  from  the  perspective  of  its  influence  upon 
the  work  of  the  American  playwright,  Sam  Shepard. 

Beckett’s  Later  Fiction  and  Drama:  Texts  for  Company ,  edited  by  James 
Acheson  and  Kateryna  Arthur,  concentrates  on  the  later  ‘minimalist’  or 
unpublished  work.  Charles  Lyons’s  essay,  ‘Beckett’s  Fundamental  Theatre:  The 
Plays  from  Not  I  to  What  Where’,  is  the  most  substantial  contribution  on  the 
drama.  Lyons  develops  Zeifman’s  article  in  arguing  against  the  notion  that  these 
later  dramatic  works  are  essentially  works  of  prose  fiction  enclosed  in  a 
theatrical  context  .  He  stresses  the  character’s  active  production  of  narratives 
in  a  repeated  attempt  at  self-conceptualization,  while  emphasizing  that  the 
construction  of  ‘character’  or  ‘history’  on  the  part  of  the  speaker/listener  or 
of  the  audience  is  purely  ‘rhetorical’.  Dougald  McMillan,  on  the  other  hand, 
refers  to  Beckett’s  presentation  of  ‘realistic  psychological  background’  in 
‘Human  Reality  and  Dramatic  Method:  Catastrophe,  Not  I,  and  the 
Unpublished  Plays’,  and  while  he  suggests  that  textual  detail  is  overshadowed 
by  the  scenic  performance,  he  does  not  deal  with  the  ways  in  which  the 
construction  of  the  character’s  ‘personal  history’  is  subverted.  McMillan’s  article 
is  useful,  however,  in  its  discussion  of  early  or  unpublished  work,  such  as 
Human  Wishes  ,  Eleutheria  ,  or  the  ‘Kilcool’  manuscript,  a  predecessor  of 
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Not  I.  In  ‘The  Shape  of  Ideas:  That  Time  and  Footfalls' ,  James  Acheson 
juxtaposes  That  Time  with  Wordsworth’s  ‘Tintern  Abbey’,  and  Footfalls  with 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  ‘Burnt  Norton’.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  comparison  seems 
rather  forced,  and  is  used  mainly  to  point  out  the  absence  of  God  in  Beckett, 
rather  than  to  illuminate  ‘the  shape  of  ideas’  in  the  plays.  Martin  Esslin’s  essay 
‘A  Poetry  of  Moving  Images’  returns  to  and  reworks  his  treatment  of  the  visual 
image  already  discussed,  while  Colin  Duckworth  rejects  the  reverence  with  which 
Beckett’s  own  productions  tend  to  be  held,  and  yet  is  not  convincing  in  his 
dismissal  of  the  playwright’s  revisions.  In  ‘  “Out  of  the  Dark”:  Beckett’s  Texts 
for  Radio’  Robert  Wilcher  gives  a  history  of  Beckett’s  collaboration  with  the 
medium  of  radio,  and  analyses  the  six  radio  plays  from  AH  that  Fall  to 
Cascando.  While  his  reading  of  All  that  Fall  adds  little  to  Esslin  or  Zilliacus, 
the  sections  on  the  later  radio  plays  are  more  interesting  in  their  emphasis  on 
Beckett’s  use  of  the  radio  medium  to  evoke  ‘the  inner  processes  of  the  writer’s 
art’  and  Beckett’s  rejection  of  ‘the  grotesque  fallacy  of  a  realistic  art’. 

The  third  collection  of  essays  is  Myth  and  Ritual  in  the  Plays  of  Samuel 
Beckett,  edited  by  Katherine  Burkman,  which  interprets  myth  and  ritual  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  anthology  is  divided  into  three  parts:  ‘Journeying’, 
‘Storytelling’,  and  ‘Myth  and  Demythification’.  The  section  on  ‘Journeying’ 
contains  articles  by  Lois  More  Overbeck,  Susan  Brienza,  Martha  Fehsenfeld, 
and  Rosette  Lamont.  While  containing  much  interesting  material,  the  motif 
of  the  journey  is  little  more  than  an  umbrella  term  to  cover  a  number  of  articles 
which  do  not  always  clearly  define  their  interpretation  of  either  myth  or  ritual. 
The  two  essays  in  the  ‘Storytelling’  section,  on  the  other  hand,  complement 
each  other  well.  In  ‘Rites  of  Story’  Mary  A.  Doll  gives  a  refreshing  account 
of  Beckett’s  stage  as  a  ‘place  of  potential  dramatic  transformation’,  where  ‘the 
drama  turns  telling  into  a  listening  act’.  Her  suggestive  essay  emphasizes  the 
imaginative  richness  of  Beckett’s  minimalist  plays,  where  ‘dying  produces 
multiplicity,  fluidity,  animation’.  Susan  Maughlin  draws  on  Victor  Turner’s 
analysis  of  ritual  in  ‘Liminality:  An  Approach  to  Artistic  Process  in  Endgame', 
concentrating  on  the  marginal  stage -the  ‘limen’.  As  in  the  previous  essay, 
there  is  the  sense  of  an  imaginative  source  beneath  the  level  of  conscious 
significance  or  structure,  which  continually  questions  and  transforms 
conventional  classification  and  structuration.  In  the  ‘Demythification’  section 
Stephen  Wood  also  refers  to  a  conflict  between  ‘structuration  and  anti-structure’ 
in  ‘Beckett  by  Way  of  Baudrillard:  Toward  a  Political  Reading  of  Beckett’s 
Plays’.  Wood  contrasts  ritual,  as  the  desire  for  confirmation  of  social  status 
or  integration  into  a  social  hierarchy,  with  myth,  as  the  desire  to  escape  social 
structures,  epitomized  by  the  dream  of  the  ‘green  world’.  He  argues,  however, 
in  quite  a  provocative  essay,  that  such  fantasies  in  Beckett’s  work  are  ‘self- 
deluding  fictions  of  transcendence’,  and  that  there  are  ‘no  bonds  in  Beckett’s 
work  purely  “outside”  of  society’s  regulation’.  He  suggests  that  the  ontological 
need  usually  associated  with  Beckett’s  work  is  in  fact  subordinated  to  the  ‘logic 
of  consumption’,  so  that  ‘the  need  you  have  [is]  controlled  by  regulatory  forces 
manufactured  by  the  very  social  order  one  desires  to  escape’.  In  ‘Bad  Habits 
while  Waiting  for  Godot’  Claudia  Clausius  sees  Beckett’s  use  of  ritual  as 
parodic.  In  a  slightly  simplistic  manner,  she  portrays  Beckett’s  defamiliarization 
of  ritual,  however,  as  a  means  of  revealing  the  absurd  reality  of  existence.  Phyllis 
Carey,  in  ‘The  Ritual  of  Human  Techne  in  Happy  Days' ,  interestingly  analyses 
ritual  as  revealing  ‘that  which  is  inherently  mechanical  in  human  behaviour’, 
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which  in  turns  determines  the  human  construction  of  the  laws  of  the  universe. 
As  in  the  previous  essay,  she  sees  the  exposure  of  this  process  in  Beckett’s  work 
as  the  beginning  of  a  reawakening  ‘of  awe  and  terror’.  Finally,  Judith  A.  Roof 
uses  Lacan’s  mirror  stage  in  ‘A  Blink  in  the  Mirror’,  in  a  complex  analysis 
of  the  ‘oedipal  search  for  identity’,  and  argues  that  ‘the  structure  of  the  drama 
itself  is  reliant  upon  the  tensions  of  the  mirror  stage’. 

Other  books  which  include  sections  on  Beckett’s  drama  are  Irish  Writers  and 
the  Theatre,  edited  by  Masaru  Sekine,  which  contains  an  essay  by  Katherine 
Worth  on  ‘Scenic  Imagery  in  the  Plays  of  Yeats  and  Beckett’  with  some  useful 
analysis  of  Beckett’s  use  of  stage  space,  and  Richard  Ellmann’s  Four  Dubliners. 
In  the  section  ‘Nayman  of  Noland’  Ellmann  gives  an  interesting  reading  of 
Beckett’s  work  in  relation  to  the  three  other  Dubliners  discussed  in  the  book: 
Wilde,  Joyce,  and  Yeats. 

There  were  two  special  issues  of  journals  devoted  to  Beckett  during  the  year. 
RCF  devoted  their  summer  issue  (ii)  to  Beckett  criticism.  The  issue  included 
contributions  by  composers,  artists,  poets,  and  actors  as  well  as  scholars.  The 
articles  on  the  plays  tend  to  be  characterized  by  an  anti-interpretational  approach 
which  resists  critical  assimilation,  but  yields  numerous  insights.  Paul  Taylor’s 
article,  ‘Self  and  Theatricality:  Samuel  Beckett  and  Vito  Acconci’  compares 
Beckett’s  drama  with  that  of  the  performance  artist,  Vito  Acconci  (141-50), 
with  particular  reference  to  the  ‘problematisation  of  representation  in  language’, 
and  to  the  use  of  space  and  theatrical  artifice.  The  portrayal  of  subjectivity 
is  therefore  set  against  the  materiality  of  the  performance  as  representation, 
or  in  Peter  Gidal’s  contribution,  ‘The  Anti-Zoom:  A  Little  Polemic  against 
Metaphor’  (124-7),  against  the  refusal  of  specular  identification  epitomized 
by  the  ‘zoom’  lens.  The  interview  with  Philip  Glass  raises  the  question  of  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  relationship  between  the  audience  and  the  play, 
while  the  interview  with  the  actor  David  Warrilow  contains  an  interesting  and 
suggestive  discussion  of  the  importance  of  the  voice  in  the  performance  of 
Beckett’s  work.  In  ‘The  Music  in  Samuel  Beckett’s  Play'  (76-84)  the  composer 
Kenneth  Gaburo  portrays  Play  in  terms  of  musical  structure.  In  his  attempt 
to  avoid  categorizing  the  play  as  either  ‘music’  or  ‘theatre’,  however,  the  essay 
becomes  overly  schematic  and  frequently  syntactically  awkward.  The  radio  plays 
are  discussed  by  Germaine  Baril  in  ‘From  Characters  to  Discrete  Events:  The 
Evolving  Concept  of  Dramatis  Personae  in  Beckett’s  Radio  Plays’  (112-19), 
which  traces  the  undermining  of  the  physical  presence  of  the  voices  in  the  radio 
drama,  and  includes  an  interesting  application  of  Foucault’s  description  of 
discourse  of  ‘an  incorporeal  materialism’.  Stan  Gontarski  discusses  the  major 
revisions  in  What  Where  between  stage  and  adaptation  for  the  television  screen 
in  ‘  What  Where  IT.  Revision  as  Re-creation’  (120-3). 

RomS  published  a  special  issue  containing  some  of  the  papers  from  the  1986 
Beckett  conference  at  Stirling.  The  issue  is  divided  into  ‘Stage’  and  ‘Page’.  David 
Cohen’s  ‘Fear  of  Meaning:  Beckett  in  Performance’  (7-13)  raises  the  question 
of  Beckett’s  authority  over  productions,  but,  indeed,  does  little  more  than  raise 
it.  The  next  two  articles  also  engage  with  this  issue  in  their  treatment  of  the 
stage  adaptations  of  Beckett’s  prose  works.  In  ‘Beckett’s  Prose  in  Performance’ 
(15-22)  Virginia  Cooke  summarizes  the  major  prose  adaptations  and  deals  with 
some  of  the  problems  involved,  in  particular  the  tendency  to  confuse  the 
generally  non-visualized  narrator  with  a  presented  character.  Robert  N.  Scanlon 
provides  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  both  the  attractions  and  difficulties  of 
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adapting  the  prose  for  the  stage  in  ‘A  Voice  Comes  to  One  in  the  Dark’  (23-8). 
He  also  deals  with  the  tendency  of  directors  to  provide  ‘an  overlay  of  “original 
images”  [which]  overburdens  and  usually  destroys  the  formal  structure’.  Scanlon 
perceptively  analyses  the  tension  between  the  desire  to  remain  close  to  the  prose 
work,  and  the  desire  to  create  a  form  which  works  as  a  theatrical  performance, 
and  sees  many  of  the  inconsistencies  which  tend  to  characterize  the  adaptations 
as  arising  from  a  thematic  rather  than  a  formal  approach  to  Beckett’s  texts. 
Katherine  Worth  gives  a  personal  account  of  the  particular  problems  of 
‘Producing  Cascando’  (29-33),  while  in  the  ‘Page’  section,  Suzette  A.  Henke 
resists  or  ignores  the  recent  tendency  to  approach  the  metaphysical  in  Beckett’s 
work  through  the  formal  by  reading  the  plays  from  a  purely  philosophical  point 
of  view.  While  her  essay  ‘Samuel  Beckett’s  Existential  Vision:  The  Art  of 
Metaphysical  Suspension’  (53-63)  is  well  written  and  intelligent,  it  adds  little 
to  previous  discussions  of  Beckett  as  philosopher,  and  fails  to  take  any  account 
of  the  play  as  drama. 

As  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  awaited  reappearance  of  JBeckS,  MD  remains 
the  most  reliable  regular  source  of  Beckett  articles.  Beckett’s  play,  Catastrophe, 
dedicated  to  the  Czech  dissident  writer,  Vaclav  Havel,  has  provoked  a  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  political  in  Beckett’s  work.  This  is  reflected  in  Bert  O.  States’s 
article  ‘ Catastrophe :  Beckett’s  Laboratory /Theatre’  (MD  14-22).  States 
compares  the  strategies  of  the  Assistant  and  the  Director  in  the  play  to  the 
tortures  carried  out  in  ‘the  medical  theatres  of  the  prison  camps’.  However,  he 
takes  this  further,  and  convincingly  investigates  the  exploitation  inherent  in  the 
process  of  shaping  suffering  as  art  for  public  consumption  by  an  audience.  In  the 
same  issue,  Audrey  McMullan’s  article,  ‘The  Space  of  Play  in  L’Impromptu 
d’Ohio'  (MD  23-34)  analyses  Ohio  Impromptu  in  terms  of  a  dramatization  of 
the  processes  of  fictional  creation  which  provides  a  comfort  from  the  solitude 
of  selfhood,  and  also  constitutes  a  transitional  space  in  which  the  borders 
between  self  and  Other,  between  existence  and  its  narration,  even  between  life 
and  death,  are  eroded.  In  ‘  “Looking  for  Sense  .  .  The  Spectator’s  Response 
to  Come  and  Go’  (MD  137-46)  Karen  Laughlin  effectively  applies  Wolfgang 
Iser’s  reader-based  ‘theory  of  aesthetic  response’  to  the  text  of  Come  and  Go. 
She  thus  analyses  Beckett’s  use  of  ‘indeterminacy’  and  ‘textual  blanks’  as  a 
means  of  drawing  the  reader  into  the  text,  and  of  creating  a  multiplicity  of 
meanings  rather  than  imposing  a  single,  definitive  interpretation.  James  Knowlson 
discusses  the  role  of  Beckett’s  production  notebooks  in  the  criticism  of  Beckett’s 
plays  in  ‘Beckett  as  Director:  The  Manuscript  Production  Notebooks  and 
Critical  Interpretation’  (MD  451-65).  Knowlson  argues  that  the  notebooks  not 
only  provide  fresh  insights  into  the  layers  of  meaning  in  the  plays,  but 
demonstrate  the  inseparability  of  the  intellectual  content  or  ‘infra-structure’ 
and  the  formal  structure  of  the  play,  while  he  also  warns  against  the  dangers  of 
critical  reductionism.  In  ‘Rockaby  and  the  Art  of  Inadvertent  Interpretation 
(MD  466-79)  Jonathan  Kalb  contests  a  previous  article  on  the  play  by  Charles 
Lyons,  which  he  argues  does  not  sufficiently  take  account  of  how  the  conditions 
and  acting  of  any  specific  performance  affect  the  spectator’s  perception  of  the 
play.  He  argues  that  the  affective  response  of  the  audience  is  dominant,  although 
he  seems  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  in  denying  the  continual  struggle  with  the 
codes  of  representation  to  which  Beckett’s  plays  bear  witness. 

The  collections  of  articles  in  book  or  journal  form  seem  to  have  absorbed 
the  majority  of  critical  writing  on  Beckett  in  1987.  However,  TJ  includes  an 
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article  by  Herbert  Blau  -  ‘The  Bloody  Show  and  the  Eye  of  Prey’  (5-19)  in 
which  he  tackles  the  question  of  Beckett  and  deconstruction.  In  a  style  which 
self-consciously  rejects  the  boundaries  between  personal  and  critical  discourse, 
Blau  mixes  reflections  prompted  by  the  birth  of  his  daughter  with  a  consideration 
of  questions  of  birth,  reproduction,  repetition,  and  power  in  Beckett’s  work. 
The  most  thorough  and  illuminating  essay  of  the  year’s  work  on  the  later  drama 
is  Stanton  B.  Garner  Jr’s  ‘Visual  Field  in  Beckett’s  Later  Plays’  ( CompD 
20.349-73).  Garner  does  not  merely  restate  the  importance  of  the  visual  image 
in  these  plays,  but  analyses  in  considerable  detail  Beckett’s  exploitation  of  visual 
dynamics  and  perceptual  instability,  and  argues  that  the  later  works  ‘violate 
through  systematic  strategies  the  perceptual  inclinations  and  tendencies  of  the 
spectator  as  visual  processor  of  theatrical  imagery’. 

Less  attention  is  paid  to  Edward  Bond  this  year  than  usual.  In  ‘ The  Sea: 
Anarchy  as  Order’  (MD  480-95)  Kay  Unruh  Des  Roches  attempts  to  show  how 
Bond  creates  a  play  in  which  ‘the  image  of  dramatic  life  becomes  as  anarchic 
as  the  image  of  life  itself’  but,  although  she  is  good  on  Bond’s  deconstruction 
of  the  assumptions  of  comedy,  her  individual  perceptions  are  not  always  as 
firmly  anchored  as  they  should  be:  the  play  does  not  end  with  Evens’s  ‘final 
testament  of  faith  in  life’,  and  there  has  been  some  discussion  of  the  incomplete 
last  line  of  the  play,  along  broadly  similar  lines  to  her  general  thesis,  which 
could  considerably  modify  her  judgement  that  it  is  uncharacteristically  halting. 

Howard  Brenton  now  has  a  File  on  Brenton  devoted  to  his  work  compiled 
by  Tony  Mitchell.  This  is  one  of  the  more  valuable  in  this  series  since  Brenton 
is  not  yet  well  or  accessibly  documented  and  Tony  Mitchell’s  compilation  brings 
together  useful  material  from  many  scattered  sources.  One  correction  needs 
to  be  made  to  the  chronology  section:  the  director  of  The  Romans  in  Britain 
was  Michael  Bogdanov,  not  the  film  director  Peter  Bogdanovich.  Brenton 
himself  is  in  fine  form  discussing  much  of  his  more  recent  output  in  ‘The  Red 
Theatre  under  the  Bed’,  an  interview  with  Mitchell  in  NTQ  (195-206). 

The  number  of  perceptive  essays  on  Caryl  Churchill  is  still  low,  so  Joseph 
Marohl’s  ‘De-realised  Women:  Performance  and  Identity  in  Top  Girls'  ( MD 
376-88)  is  particularly  welcome,  since  its  stress  on  the  play’s  dramaturgy  and 
its  political  insights  allow  for  a  reading  which  shows  how  ‘The  drama  which 
the  process  of  scenes  enacts  is  the  decentering  of  Marlene  as  “top  girl”  and 
the  deconstruction  of  the  ideology  encoding  the  expression.’ 

The  neglected  Scottish  dramatist  Joe  Corrie  has  been  restored  to  print  in 
an  excellent  anthology  of  his  Plays,  Poems  and  Theatre  Writings,  edited  and 
introduced  by  Linda  Mackenney,  whose  work  does  much  to  reclaim  an  author 
whose  reputation  has  suffered  unjustly  because  of  his  commitment  to  the 
unfashionable  side  of  theatre. 

Noel  Coward  benefits  from  a  third  high-quality  critical  study  to  join  John 
Lahr’s  and  Robert  F.  Kiernan’s  (YW  63.413;  67.560).  Frances  Gray’s  Noel 
Coward  is  an  excellent  book  which  considers  most  aspects  of  Coward’s  career, 
with  fairly  extended  treatment  of  Private  Lives,  Design  for  Living,  Hay  Fever, 
Present  Laughter,  and  Blithe  Spirit.  Gray  is  incisive  in  her  treatment  of  the 
Coward  myth  and  the  problems  of  literary  critics  in  finding  ways  to  analyse 
his  work.  (There  is  an  interesting  example  of  those  problems  in  Simon  Trussler’s 
introduction  to  Jacqui  Russell’s  useful  File  on  Coward,  in  which  the  usually 
acute  Trussler  wrestles  unsuccessfully  with  problems  about  Coward’s  importance 
and  seriousness.)  She  is  also  deft  in  her  analyses  of  ‘camp’,  homosexuality, 
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and  Coward’s  use  of  the  resources  of  the  theatre.  Her  excellent  thumbnail 
sketches  of  the  theatrical  contexts  of  the  thirties  and  forties  are  a  considerable 
bonus. 

There  continues  to  be  little  on  T.  S.  Eliot.  James  E.  Robinson  treats  ‘ Murder 
in  the  Cathedral  as  Theatre  of  the  Spirit’  ( R&L  18:ii.3 1  —45),  defining  Theatre 
of  the  Spirit  as  involving  ‘the  paradoxical  quest  of  the  time  and  place  bound 
artist  to  give  voice  to  the  timeless  and  placeless,  the  arena  of  theatre  itself  serving 
as  metaphor  of  the  confinement  in  which  the  human  spirit  seeks  expression 
and  from  which  it  may  struggle  for  release’.  Ultimately  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  added  to  our  understanding  of  the  play  through  this  approach. 

In  ‘Friel  and  the  Politics  of  Language  Play’  (MR  510-15)  Richard  Kearney, 
mainly  referring  to  The  Communication  Cord,  offers  the  familiar  argument 
that  Friel’s  art  is  ‘political  in  a  way  which  defends  language  against  the  abuses 
of  political  ideology’;  the  weakness  in  such  arguments  is  always  that  there  is 
an  underpinning  view  that  creative  writers  somehow  need  to  be  saved  from 
having  expressed  direct  political  views  or  engaged  in  political  controversy.  Csilla 
Bertha’s  ‘Tragedies  of  National  Fate:  A  Comparison  between  Brian  Friel’s 
Translations  and  Its  Hungarian  Counterpart,  Andras  Siito’s  A  szuzai  menyegzo’ 
(IUR  207-22)  draws  parallels  between  Irish  and  Hungarian  cultural  experience, 
offering  an  unfamiliar  perspective  on  Friel’s  play,  but  I  am  in  no  position  to 
comment  on  the  aptness  of  the  actual  comparison. 

Lady  Gregory,  Fifty  Years  After,  edited  by  Ann  Saddlemyer  and  Colin 
Smythe,  offers  a  mixed  bag  of  reminiscences,  accounts  of  her  life  in  general 
and  of  her  marriage  and  her  personal  and  professional  relationships  with  Yeats, 
O’Casey,  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt,  and  John  Quinn  among  others.  There  is 
relatively  little  critical  material,  but  James  Pethica  does  a  useful  job  in  sorting 
out  Gregory’s  original  versions  of  ‘A  Woman’s  Sonnets’  from  the  versions 
revised  by  Blunt  and  there  is  a  useful  appendix  on  Robert  Gregory  as  artist 
and  stage  designer  by  Richard  Allen  Cave. 

Staging  manuals  do  not  normally  find  a  place  in  YWES  but  Ann  Jellicoe’s 
Community  Plays:  How  to  Put  Them  On  deserves  consideration  as  a  primary 
record  of  her  success  in  revitalizing  a  dramatic  tradition  and  attracting  major 
dramatists  such  as  David  Edgar  and  Howard  Barker  to  write  for  her  venture. 

In  ‘Denis  Johnston,  the  Abbey  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Age’  (IUR  187-206) 
Christine  St  Peter  deftly  unravels  the  tangled  history  of  the  Abbey’s  rejection 
of  what  became  Johnston’s  The  Old  Lady  Says  ‘No!’,  making  judicious  use 
of  manuscript  sources  to  show  what  actually  happened  in  a  series  of  events 
that  changed  the  development  of  Irish  theatre. 

Essays  on  James  Joyce  as  a  dramatist  are  rare.  Cheryl  Herr’s  ‘Subworlds, 
Props  and  Settings  in  Joyce’s  Exiles’  (TJ  185-203)  is  a  sensitive  stage-centred 
reading  drawing  on  modern  developments  in  theatrical  analysis  that  also  uses 
Hubert  O’Grady’s  1880  play  Emigration  as  a  point  of  departure  for  its  reading 
of  Joyce. 

Somerset  Maugham’s  plays  tend  to  receive  little  critical  attention,  despite 
his  initial  theatrical  popularity  and  his  continuing  place  in  the  repertory. 
W.  Somerset  Maugham:  The  Critical  Heritage,  ably  edited  by  Anthony  Curtis 
and  John  Whitehead,  does  much  to  demonstrate  that  initial  popularity  with  its 
judicious  selection  of  reviews,  but  cannot,  of  course,  do  much  to  redress  the 
subsequent  critical  neglect  which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  Christopher  Innes’s 
‘Somerset  Maugham:  A  Test  Case  for  Popular  Comedy’  (MD  549-59).  Innes, 
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reminding  us  that  popular  comedy  tends  to  be  a  blind  spot  in  criticism  and 
that  ‘histories  of  modern  theatre  are  normally  surveys  of  minority  drama  that 
bear  little  relationship  to  what  actually  occupies  nine-tenths  of  the  stage’, 
interestingly  discusses  many  of  Maugham’s  plays  in  terms  of  the  relationship 
between  their  provocative  actions  and  endings  which  reimpose  and  reaffirm 
the  status  quo. 

Tom  Murphy,  relatively  unknown  outside  Ireland,  receives  his  due  in  the 
spring  issue  of  IUR  (i)  which  is  devoted  to  studies  of  his  work  from  a  variety 
of  standpoints.  The  essays  will  be  essential  reading  for  anyone  who  wants  to 
understand  his  work. 

There  is  relatively  little  to  report  on  O’Casey  this  year.  Harold  Bloom  has 
edited  Sean  O’Casey  in  the  MCV  series.  It  is  useful  for  filling  gaps  in  a  library 
collection.  Bernice  Schrank  suggests  that  O’Casey  may  have  been  offering  a 
critique  of  Aesop  in  her  ‘O’Casey’s  Juno  and  the  Paycock  and  Aesop’s  “The 
Peacock  and  Juno”  ’  (AN&Q  24:iii/iv.50-2).  Ann  Blake’s  ‘The  Fame  of  Sean 
O’Casey:  A  Reconsideration  of  the  Dublin  Plays’  ( SSEng  12.64-77)  is  a 
simplistic  hatchet  job,  seeking  to  ascribe  the  critical  success  of  O’Casey’s  plays 
to  critics’  guilt  about  Ireland  or  O’Casey’s  poverty,  or  to  support  for  his  ideals. 
It  might  have  helped  the  author  if  she  had  read  anything  on  O’Casey  published 
since  1976.  In  MR  (516-24)  David  Krause’s  ‘The  Paradox  of  Ideological 
Formalism’  attempts  to  defend  an  O’Casey  whose  ‘anti-heroic  imagination 
. . .  comically  profanes  all  dogma’ ,  using  his  letters  to  exemplify  tensions  between 
his  artistic  and  political  impulses.  The  whole  essay  does  have  the  quality  which 
bedevils  O’Casey  criticism,  that  of  seeming  to  be  part  of  a  private  war. 

Joe  Orton  is  the  subject  of  Niall  W.  Slater’s  ‘Tragic  Farce:  Orton  and 
Euripides’  ( CML  7.87-98)  which  discusses  Orton’s  relationship  to  Euripides 
and  to  New  Comedy,  suggesting  that  he  engaged  with  elements  in  Euripides 
which  scholarship  has  only  just  begun  to  explore  and  that  in  doing  so  he 
demonstrates  a  ‘significant  kinship  between  the  late  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 
the  form  of  farce’. 

The  usual  crop  of  essays  on  Pinter  are  eclectic  in  their  approaches.  Stephen 
H.  Gale’s  ‘Character  and  Motivation  in  Harold  Pinter’s  The  Homecoming ’ 
(JEP  278-88)  appears  to  be  conducting  an  alarmingly  traditional  hunt  for  single 
motivation  and  meaning  -  Teddy  treats  Ruth  as  a  child  because  he  suggests 
she  needs  some  rest  and  ‘Ruth,  a  grown  woman,  must  certainly  object  to  being 
treated  like  a  child,  so  she  is  in  a  mood  to  seek  a  more  fulfilling  relationship 
elsewhere’  -  before  moderating  into  a  concluding  claim  that  an  approach 
which  neglects  the  idea  of  ‘psychological  need  as  a  motivational  force’  offers 
an  incomplete  picture  of  the  ‘meaning’  in  the  play.  This  is  perhaps  more 
acceptable  but  the  whole  argument  is  reductive  and  literary,  rather  than 
dramatic. 

The  industrious  Harold  Bloom  has  edited  Harold  Pinter  in  the  MCV  series. 
Like  his  volume  on  O’Casey  it  is  useful  for  filling  gaps  in  a  library  collection. 
Kripa  K.  Gautam’s  ‘Pinter’s  The  Caretaker.  A  Study  in  Conversational 
Analysis’  ( JPrag  49-59)  follows  the  increasingly  familiar  approach  of  analysing 
Pinter’s  dialogic  strategies  in  terms  of  H.  P.  Grice’s  models.  The  analysis  is 
deft  and  competent,  but  confirms  and  supplements  our  understanding  of  the 
play  rather  than  altering  it.  In  a  somewhat  similar  vein,  J.  A.  De  Reuck’s  ‘ Old 
Times  and  Pinter’s  Dramatic  Method’  (ESA  29.121-30)  reads  the  play 
interestingly  enough  but  can’t  quite  justify  his  claim  to  be  deploying  insights 
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from  narratology.  Bert  Cardullo  attempts  to  read  Pinter  in  terms  of  the 
relationship  between  foreground  and  background  in  ‘Life  in  the  Foreground: 
Dramatic  Method  in  The  Homecoming’  ( ArielE  iii. 67-74),  but,  although  he 
makes  some  interesting  general  points,  his  discussion  of  individual  speeches 
is  insecurely  grounded  enough  in  British  English  usage  to  call  some  of  the 
detailed  analysis  into  question.  Stephanie  Turner’s  ‘Cinematical  Proust 
Manifested  by  Pinter’  ( TA  41.37-47)  is  a  straightforward  relation  of  the 
unfilmed  Proust  screenplay  to  its  original. 

The  relatively  new  Belfast  dramatist  Christina  Reid  is  well  introduced  by 
Diderik  Roll-Hansen  in  ‘Dramatic  Strategy  in  Christina  Reid’s  Tea  in  a  China 
Shop ’  (MD  389-95),  which  includes  general  biographical  material  as  well  as 
offering  a  stage-centred  analysis  of  the  individual  play. 

Virginia  Cooke  and  Malcolm  Page’s  File  on  Shaffer  adopts  the  usual  format 
of  this  series,  economically  reflecting  the  usual  debates  about  Shaffer’s  position 
in  the  theatre  with  arguments  for  and  against  his  status  as  a  major  dramatist, 
and  paying  due  attention  to  Shaffer’s  revisions  and  their  effect  on  audience 
responses.  A  slightly  different  approach  comes  in  Dennis  A.  Klein’s  ‘Breaking 
Masculine  Stereotypes:  The  Theatre  of  Peter  Shaffer’  ( UDR  ii. 49-55),  which 
suggests  that  it  is  to  Shaffer’s  credit  ‘as  a  man  and  a  playwright  that  he  is  willing 
to  depict  men  as  sensitive,  indecisive,  and  envious,  and  women  as  forceful  and 
reasonable’.  The  author’s  heart  is  clearly  in  the  right  place,  but  his  analysis 
could  be  more  sophisticated. 

Shaw  is,  once  more,  well  served  by  editors  and  essayists.  Vivian  Elliott’s 
selection  of  letters  to  Shaw,  an  elegantly  produced  volume  well  illustrated  with 
cartoons  and  relevant  newspaper  photographs,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
Shaw’s  status  as  ‘twentieth-century  Delphic  Oracle-cum-Sage’  and  an  important 
reminder  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  natural  Shavians  that  his  significance 
extended,  and  extends,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  theatre.  Two  other 
collections  of  Shaw  letters  which  I  have  not  seen  should  be  noted  here:  Bernard 
Shaw:  Agitations;  Letters  to  the  Press  1875-1950,  edited  by  Dan  H.  Laurence 
and  James  Rambeau  (Ungar,  1985)  and  Bernard  Shaw’s  Letters  to  Siegfried 
Trebitsch,  edited  by  Samuel  Weiss  (Stanford,  1986). 

Since  over  350  pages  of  ShawR  are  devoted  to  its  special  topic  of  ‘The 
Neglected  Plays’  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  individual  essays  but  Eric 
Bentley’s  thoughts  on  Shaw  forty  years  on  (7-29)  and  Charles  Carpenter’s 
bibliographical  essay  (331-47)  on  studies  of  the  neglected  plays  are  particularly 
worth  consulting.  Alfred  Turco,  the  editor  of  this  volume  of  ShawR,  notes 
that  Carpenter  confirms  that  the  majority  of  work  on  Shaw  concerns  itself  with 
only  eight  titles  and  this  year’s  other  studies  bear  out  this  contention  with  only 
John  Bull’s  Other  Island  not  being  in  the  top  eight.  Leonee  Ormond’s  guide 
to  Saint  Joan,  aimed  at  school  students,  offers  a  thorough  account  of  the  play 
and  major  strands  of  critical  approach  which  avoids  the  dogmatism  or 
trivialization  which  can  stem  from  compression.  T.  J.  Matheson’s  project  in 
‘The  Lure  of  Power  and  the  Triumph  of  Capital:  An  Ironic  Reading  of  Major 
Barbara ’  ( ESC  12.285-300)  is  to  suggest  that  critics  and  readers  are  wrong  to 
see  the  play’s  conclusion  as  optimistic,  because,  in  fact,  the  optimism  is  ‘designed 
to  be  perceived  as  only  superficially  so’  and  no  one  in  the  play  refers  explicitly 
to  the  radical  solutions  Shaw  puts  forward  in  the  preface.  It  is  a  subtle  and 
well-documented  reading,  but  once  again  it  raises,  by  implication,  the  vexed 
question  of  how  far  the  prefaces  can  be  considered  in  the  context  of  production 
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and  the  extent  to  which  the  ‘ironic  reading  .  .  .  Shaw  intended’  can  be  defended 
in  the  face  of  its  actual  interpretation  by  audiences  and  critics.  A  similar  problem 
arises  in  Norman  Jenckes’s  ‘The  Political  Function  of  Shaw’s  Destruction  of 
Stage  Irish  Conventions  in  John  Bull’s  Other  Island ’  ( EiT  116-26),  which 
worries  away  at  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  Irish  archetypes  and 
stage  Irish  stereotypes  in  attempting  to  differentiate  Shaw’s  practice  from 
Boucicault’s  in  the  light  of  Boucicault’s  self-proclaimed  attack  on  the  stage 
Irishman  and  Shaw’s  attack  on  Boucicault  as  a  propagator  of  stereotypes. 
Although  there  is  much  useful  consideration  of  the  issues,  the  whole  enterprise 
founders  on  the  rock  of  a  failure  to  recognize  the  different  ways  in  which 
stereotypes/archetypes  function  in  different  theatrical  contexts:  Boucicault  and 
Shaw  were  addressing  quite  different  audiences  who  had  their  own  roles  to  play 
in  generating  the  meanings  of  plays.  Marilyn  Throne  also  discusses  John  Bull’s 
Other  Ireland  in  ‘Madness,  Mysticism,  and  Black  Cultures:  G.  B.  Shaw’s  Peter 
Keegan  and  Captain  Shotover’  ( CLQ  123-34).  She  suggests  that  these  two 
apparent  madmen  are  the  most  perspicacious  characters  in  their  respective  plays 
and  that  they  embody  Shaw’s  own  views  that  human  society  cannot  survive 
on  reason  alone.  The  argument  is  fine  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  I  wonder  whether 
Shotover  is  derived  from  ‘shot  over  the  bows’,  since  ‘overshot’  seems  both 
appropriate  and  relevant  to  his  functions  in  the  play,  and  given  that  ‘shot  across 
the  bows’  is  the  usual  phrase.  The  ubiquitous  Harold  Bloom  has  edited  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Man  and  Superman,  and  Saint  Joan  in  the  MCV  and  MCI  series. 
Like  his  volumes  on  O’Casey  and  Pinter  they  are  useful  for  filling  gaps  in  a 
library  collection,  even  if  he  has  used  the  same  material  to  introduce  each  volume 
on  Shaw. 

Tom  Stoppard  is  the  subject  of  two  book-length  studies.  Neil  Sammells’s 
Tom  Stoppard:  The  Artist  as  Critic  is  an  excellent  work  that  breaks  new  ground 
in  Stoppard  studies  by  deploying  modern  critical  theory  on  his  work  and  showing 
how  Stoppard  has  shifted  from  ‘applying  an  aesthetics  of  engagement  to  placing 
his  work  at  the  service  of  a  politics  of  disengagement’.  The  Theatre  of  Tom 
Stoppard  by  Anthony  Jenkins  is,  in  contrast,  well  within  the  traditional  mould 
of  Stoppard  criticism,  concentrating  on  the  plays  as  theatrical  games  and  seeing 
them  as  ‘steps  on  a  journey  to  the  “real”  Tom  Stoppard -or  to  as  much  of 
him  as  they  allow  us  to  see’.  Both  authors  examine  some  of  the  problems  with 
The  Real  Thing,  but  Sammells  offers  new  directions.  Leslie  Thomson’s  ‘The 
Subtext  of  The  Real  Thing ’  (MD  535-48)  argues  that  it  shows  both  the  ‘value 
of  words  as  representations  of  “real  things”  ’  and  the  limitations  of  language, 
so  that  the  ‘problem  of  relating  subjective  perceptions  to  objective  realities 
determines  both  the  form  and  the  content’.  The  investigation  of  the  more  than 
fifty  uses  of  the  phrase  ‘all  right’  in  the  play  is  interesting  but  the  implications 
of  the  writer’s  view  that  ‘the  language  suggests  an  inverse  relationship  between 
real  and  artificial  love:  the  more  real,  the  less  articulate’  are  not  pursued. 

By  far  the  best  article  on  Synge  that  I  have  seen  for  some  time  is  ‘  “WOMAN” 
in  the  Discourse  of  Celticism:  A  Reading  of  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen ’  ( CJIS 
i. 43-60)  in  which  David  Cairns  and  Shaun  Richards  deploy  a  formidable  battery 
of  techniques  drawn  from  current  work  on  the  discourses  of  colonialism  to 
lay  bare  the  economic  and  political  realities  at  the  root  both  of  Synge’s 
dramaturgy  and  of  the  hostile  reception  to  it  from  the  Abbey  audience.  The 
argument  is  complex  and  compelling  but  it  can  be  summed  up  in  the  authors’ 
own  words:  ‘The  provocative  power  of  Synge’s  play  was  that  it  was  truly 
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libertarian,  demanding,  in  essence,  that  Irish  audiences  recognize  the  social  and 
sexual  implications  of  the  “feminised”  discourse  of  colonialism:  that  the  female 
as  sexual  submissive  was  a  case  of  misrecognition  as  advantageous  to  the 
colonisers  as  it  was  to  the  bourgeoisie  who  constituted  the  national  block.’ 

In  ‘The  Harlot  in  Yeats’s  The  Death  of  CuchulairC  (ELN  24:iv.61-5)  Carmel 
Jordan  suggests  that  Yeats  derived  his  use  of  the  term  from  an  Irish  tradition 
of  using  it  to  ‘symbolise  the  defilement  of  Ireland  under  British  rule’  and 
extended  it  to  apply  to  those  whom  he  saw  as  betraying  the  spiritual  ideals  of 
the  Rebellion.  Inevitably  there  are  speculative  areas  in  the  essay  but  the  evidence 
adduced  is  strong  enough  to  support  the  argument  and  add  something  to  our 
understanding.  More  theatre-centred  is  William  B.  Worthen’s  ‘The  Discipline 
of  the  Theatrical  Sense:  At  the  Hawk’s  Well  and  the  Rhetoric  of  the  Stage’ 
(MD  90-103),  a  sensitive  reading  of  the  play’s  performance  potential  which 
shows  how  ‘performance  refigures  the  language  of  the  text  in  the  language  of 
the  stage’. 
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American  Literature  to  1900 

HENRY  CLARIDGE  and  A.  ROBERT  LEE 


This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1 .  General;  2.  Early  and  Eighteenth- 
Century  Literature;  3.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry;  4.  Nineteenth-Century  Prose. 
Sections  1  and  2  are  by  Henry  Claridge,  and  3  and  4  by  A.  Robert  Lee. 


1.  General 

Current  bibliographical  listings  for  the  field  and  period  continue  to  be 
available  quarterly  in  AL  and  annually  in  PMLA  and  in  the  summer  supplement 
of  AQ.  AmLS  for  1985  is  to  be  commended,  once  again,  for  the  breadth  and 
detail  of  its  coverage  of  the  year’s  scholarship.  Seven  chapters  are  devoted  to 
individual  authors  (all  nineteenth  century)  and  there  are  two  general  chapters, 
on  ‘Literature  to  1800’  and  ‘Nineteenth-Century  Literature’.  As  usual,  one  finds 
little  to  cavil  at  here,  but  I  think  the  temptation  simply  to  list  article  titles  rather 
than  report  on  their  contents,  particularly  where  a  substantial  volume  of  essays 
is  concerned,  should  be  resisted. 

Reference  Guide  to  American  Literature  edited  by  D.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  is  a 
serviceable  and  useful  bibliography.  It  consists  of  two  relatively  brief  essays 
giving  a  conspectus  of  American  literary  history,  Lewis  Leary  on  ‘American 
Literature  to  1900’  and  Warren  French  on  ‘American  Literature  since  1900’. 
These  serve  as  prefaces  to  the  volume  which  consists,  in  the  main,  of  entries 
for  individual  writers:  each  has  a  biography,  a  list  of  the  writer’s  published 
works,  a  selective  list  of  biographical  and  critical  studies  (excluding  article-length 
studies),  and  a  brief,  signed  critical  essay.  While  few  of  the  essays  are  by 
distinguished  scholars,  I  found  them,  on  the  whole,  informative  and  judicious. 
In  addition,  the  volume  contains  a  ‘Works’  section  which,  as  the  editor  says, 
‘includes  a  selection  of  essays  on  the  best  known  works  in  American  literature, 
as  well  as  on  some  works  important  chiefly  for  historical  reasons’.  Thus  pieces 
on  Absalom,  Absalom!  and  The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz  appear,  though  the 
paraphrase  of  the  plot  of  the  former  is  useful  while  that  of  the  latter  is 
superfluous.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  good  chronology  and  a  title  index. 

Three  further  volumes  in  the  DLB  follow  a  similar  pattern  of  entries  for 
individual  authors,  but  on  a  rather  more  lavish  scale.  Joel  Myerson  has  edited 
a  volume  on  the  American  Transcendentalists  which  brings  together  a  number 
of  basic  texts  in  a  kind  of  narrative  anthology  of  the  movement.  This  is  a  most 
attractive  volume,  copiously  illustrated,  but  the  visual  materials  do  tend  to 
upstage  the  writings.  The  section  on  Brook  Farm  which  includes  a  photograph 
of  the  buildings  and  Hawthorne’s  report  from  The  American  Notebooks  is  of 
particular  interest.  American  Literary  Critics  and  Scholars,  1800-1850,  edited 
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by  John  W.  Rathbun  and  Monica  M.  Grecu,  contains  entries  for  forty-three 
critics  from  George  Allen,  through  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Poe,  and  Prescott, 
to  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  Each  entry  contains  a  list  of  primary  works,  a 
biographical/critical  essay,  a  list  of  secondary  sources,  and  the  now  customary 
illustrations.  The  essays  are  generally  clear  and  informative  but  the 
bibliographical  entries  are,  occasionally,  a  little  careless  (that  for  Poe,  for 
example,  omits  Julian  Symons’s  biographical  study,  Daniel  Hoffman’s 
idiosyncratic  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe  Poe,  and  Patrick  Quinn’s  important 
study  of  Poe’s  French  admirers,  The  French  Face  of  Edgar  Poe).  Notable  for 
his  absence  from  the  whole  volume  is  Herman  Melville  who,  while  not  a 
professional  critic,  in  ‘Hawthorne  and  His  Mosses’  contributed  an  essay  to 
American  criticism  of  enduring  import  and  significance.  The  companion  volume 
under  the  same  editors,  American  Literary  Critics  and  Scholars,  1850-1880, 
brings  this  biographical  dictionary  of  critics  into  the  Gilded  Age.  Academic 
critics  and  scholars  such  as  James  Burrill  Angell  and  Charles  Eliot  Norton  are 
covered  here,  as  well  as  those  imaginative  writers  who  turned  their  hands  to 
criticism,  notably  William  Dean  Howells,  Mark  Twain  (entered  under  Clemens), 
and  Walt  Whitman.  The  greatest  American  critic  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Henry  James,  is,  however,  omitted,  though  his  work  has  been  dealt  with 
elsewhere  (see  DLB  12).  These  volumes  in  the  DLB  have  their  attractions  but 
at  the  forbidding  prices  one  wonders  who,  beyond  the  institutional  buyers, 
purchases  them. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  works  of  American  literary  history  to  appear  in 
recent  years  is  The  History  of  Southern  Literature  under  the  general  editorship 
of  Louis  D.  Rubin  Jr.  As  his  introduction  notes,  ‘Not  since  the  early  1950s 
has  there  been  published  a  book  that  attempted  to  present,  within  the  pages 
of  a  single  volume,  a  history  of  the  literature  of  the  American  South  from  its 
earliest  days  onward.’  Jay  B.  Hubbell’s  monumental  history,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  single-author  production;  Rubin’s  has  around  fifty 
contributors  and  some  seven  editors,  including  Rubin  himself.  It  is  not 
immediately  clear  that  this  division  of  labour  brings  with  it  any  great  advantages, 
though  the  editors  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  consistency  of  presentation  in 
each  of  the  contributions  without  producing  the  effect  of  a  ‘house  style’  or 
‘literary  history  by  committee’.  More  than  half  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
the  literature  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  would  seem  appropriate,  and  the 
younger,  post-Faulkner,  generation  of  Southern  writers  (Peter  Taylor,  Walker 
Percy,  James  Dickey,  A.  R.  Ammons,  etc.)  is  given  extensive,  some  might  say 
indulgent,  treatment.  The  real  weakness  of  the  history  lies  in  the  absence  of 
any  really  useful  bibliography:  there  are  no  individual  author  bibliographies, 
even  for  major  figures  like  Poe,  Twain,  and  Faulkner,  and  the  appendix  by 
M.  Thomas  Inge,  ‘The  Study  of  Southern  Literature’,  which,  presumably,  serves 
as  a  bibliographical  supplement,  is  curiously  insular  and  parochial  in  its 
judgements.  The  second  appendix  by  Blyden  Jackson  on  ‘The  Academy  and 
Southern  Literature’  seems  quite  redundant  here. 

In  The  New  Pelican  Guide  to  English  Literature,  Volume  IX,  American 
Literature,  Boris  Ford  has  drawn  together  essays  by  various  hands  in  a  descriptive 
and  critical  account  of  American  literature  since  its  early  beginnings,  and  there 
is  an  eighty-seven  page  bibliography  by  Peter  Davison  at  the  conclusion.  Not 
all  the  essays  are  newly  commissioned  pieces:  Randall  Jarrell’s  ‘Some  Lines 
from  Whitman’  appeared  in  Poetry  and  the  Age  (1955)  and  L.  C.  Knights’s 
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‘Defining  the  Self:  The  Poems  of  Emily  Dickinson’  is  a  revised  version  of  an 
essay  for  SR.  Many  of  the  essays  here  have  the  characteristic  strengths  of  their 
authors  (Joel  Porte,  for  example,  on  Emerson,  Harold  Beaver  on  Melville)  and 
the  contextual  essays  which  preface  each  part  are  especially  useful  for  the 
undergraduate  reader,  but  there  are  occasional  lapses  of  accuracy  and  the 
bibliography  has  some  notable  omissions.  Additionally,  the  pre-1800  period 
is  treated  in  a  very  sparing  fashion,  only  twenty-two  pages  in  a  total  of  792. 
Also  from  Penguin  we  have  the  fourth  edition  of  Marcus  Cunliffe’s  The 
Literature  of  the  United  States,  a  work  which  has  been  indispensable 
introductory  reading  for  many  an  undergraduate  and  general  reader.  This  has 
gone  through  a  number  of  changes  since  it  first  appeared  in  1954,  the  most 
salient  of  which  is  that  it  has  steadily  got  larger.  The  present  edition  takes  us 
up  into  the  Reagan  presidency  with  judicious  comments  on  writers  still  in  their 
infancy  when  this  study  was  first  published.  The  essential  design  of  the  survey, 
however,  has  changed  not  at  all:  the  ‘placing’  of  American  writers  in  their 
historical  and  socio-cultural  contexts.  In  addition,  many  of  the  chapters  are 
prefaced  by  brief  biographies  of  the  individual  authors  who  figure  largely  within 
them.  Trained  as  a  historian,  Cunliffe  reminds  us  in  this  book  that  the  study 
and  enjoyment  of  literature  are  not  the  exclusive  property  of  the  literary 
specialist,  and  he  writes  with  a  lucidity,  tact,  and  good  sense  all  too  often  absent 
from  academic  criticism.  The  Literature  of  the  United  States  remains  the  best 
single-volume,  single-author  history  of  American  literature. 

Unfortunately  well-worn  erudition  is  conspicuously  lacking  from  Reinventing 
the  Americas:  Comparative  Studies  of  Literature  of  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America,  edited  by  Bell  Gale  Chevigny  and  Gari  Laguardia,  a  collection 
of  essays  of  almost  monumental  pretentiousness  and  excess  of  ambition.  Indeed, 
in  an  essay  whose  subject  eludes  me,  Luisa  Valenzuela  offers  two  concluding 
sentences  of  quasi-mystical  preposterousness:  ‘Women’s  language  will  earn  a 
place  in  the  phallus  as  a  signifier,  conquer  its  other  face,  which  will  then  be 
spelled  P-H-A-S-E.  Perhaps  then  it  will  not  be  so  phallic;  it  will  become  more 
related  to  the  moon,  symbolizing  thus  both  men’s  and  women’s  speech.’  If 
the  cynical  reader  thinks  I  am  quoting  this  merely  for  polemical  purposes  I 
suggest  he  or  she  dip,  quite  randomly,  into  the  volume;  I  am  sure  something 
similar  will  turn  up.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions:  Michael  Wood  writes 
interestingly,  if  rather  briefly,  on  the  kinships  between  Wallace  Stevens  and 
Octavio  Paz,  and  in  an  essay  that  draws  heavily  on  the  ideas  in  Peter  Brooks’s 
Reading  for  the  Plot  (YW  65.460)  Jean  Franco  writes  intelligently  about  the 
narrative  strategies  of  popular  fiction  for  women  in  the  United  States  and 
Spanish  America.  But  in  a  volume  of  essays  dedicated  to,  potentially,  such  a 
good  subject  much  of  the  rest  makes  dull,  if  not  depressing,  reading. 

Another  volume  in  CUP’s  Studies  in  American  Literature  and  Culture  series, 
George  Dekker’s  The  American  Historical  Romance  is  of  an  altogether  different 
order  of  achievement.  This  study  has  been  some  twenty  years  in  the  making, 
but  one  can  only  conclude  that  it  is  that  much  the  better  for  its  long  period 
of  incubation.  The  range  of  the  study  is  very  wide,  from  the  origins  of  the 
historical  romance  in  ‘eighteenth-century  Europe  through  its  domestication  and 
early  flowering  in  America  down  to  its  culmination  in  the  masterpieces  of  Edith 
Wharton,  Willa  Cather,  and  William  Faulkner  .  .  .’  though,  as  Dekker  concedes, 
the  book  might  be  conveniently  subtitled  ‘The  Waverley  Tradition  in  American 
Fiction’.  Scott  figures  largely  here  as  the  novelist  to  whom  so  many  American 
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writers  turned  for  an  example  of  historical  fiction.  This  is  territory  that  has 
been  traversed  before,  notably,  but  in  very  different  ways,  by  Richard  Chase 
(YW  39.283-4),  Leslie  Fiedler  (YW  41.276-7),  and  Harry  Henderson  (YW 
55.500,  522-3);  Dekker,  however,  plots  his  own  course,  drawing  attention  to 
the  influence  of  Enlightenment  social  thought  on  the  conception  of  history  in 
the  early  novel  and  to  the  reasons  why,  as  he  sees  it,  the  historical  romance 
in  America  has  been  so  much  a  regional  product.  This  is  a  major  work  of 
scholarship,  consistently  well  informed  in  both  primary  and  secondary  sources, 
and  it  may  prove  to  be  the  definitive  account  of  its  subject. 

Joyce  A.  Rowe’s  Equivocal  Endings  in  Classic  American  Novels  is  a  work 
remarkable  if  only  for  its  brevity  (137  pages  of  exposition).  Its  argument, 
however,  is  at  times  dense  and  complicated,  making  evaluation  difficult.  Rowe 
argues  that  American  novels  end  by  simultaneously  promoting  and  denying 
‘a  visionary  ambition  already  defeated  in  the  body  of  the  work’,  with  reference 
to  four  novels  ( The  Scarlet  Letter,  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  The 
Ambassadors,  and  The  Great  Gatsby),  though  there  is,  in  addition,  an  opening 
chapter  on  Hawthorne’s  ‘My  Kinsman,  Major  Molineux’  and  a  concluding 
chapter  on  ‘Moby-Dick  and  Our  Problem  with  History’.  These  texts  are 
sufficiently  ‘canonical’  for  Rowe’s  argument,  if  demonstrated,  to  carry 
considerable  force,  and  one  must  admire  her  courage  in  taking  on  texts  around 
which  so  much  significant  commentary  has  grown.  In  each  of  these,  she  asserts, 
the  hero  is  granted  an  understanding  of  his  or  her  experience  (and  often  it  is 
something  larger  than  personal  experience),  the  power  of  which  is  such  that 
it  forces  the  hero  back  into  self-protective  withdrawal  or  a  delusive  visionary 
hope;  thus,  she  might  say,  Hester  returns  to  a  Boston  that  had  been  the  arena 
of  her  punishment  and  Huckleberry  to  a  ‘sivilization’  which  was  the  cause  of 
his  escape.  These  problems  of  endings  have  been  addressed  before  (albeit  in 
a  different  fashion),  notably  by  Leo  Marx,  Lionel  Trilling,  and  Quentin 
Anderson  (the  supervisor  of  the  doctoral  dissertation  on  which  Rowe’s  book 
is  based).  Her  particular  contribution  is  her  insistence  on  the  cultural  and 
ideological  implications  of  the  equivocation  she  describes.  Ultimately  this 
insistence  may  be  the  chief  weakness  of  the  book,  for  it  asks  four  novels  to 
stand  for  America  itself.  But  this  study  is  so  consistently  thought-provoking, 
so  replete  with  elegant  and  well-formulated  expressions,  that  despite  whatever 
reservations  one  may  have,  it  may  well  prove  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  decade 
on  the  American  novel. 

My  comments  on  the  studies  by  Dekker  and  Rowe  might  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  criticism  of  American  literature  is  in  a  particularly  healthy  state  and 
that  talk  of  a  ‘crisis’  in  the  criticism  is  a  delusion,  but  these  are  the  bright  lights 
amidst  the  fog  that  covers  so  much  contemporary  criticism.  Brook  Thomas’s 
Cross-Examinations  of  Law  and  Literature:  Cooper,  Hawthorne,  Stowe,  and 
Melville  explores  the  relationship  between  legal  ideology  and  literature  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  focusing  on  The  Pioneers,  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables,  Unde  Tom’s  Cabin,  and  several  works  by  Melville,  notably 
Billy  Budd,  Sailor,  ‘Bartleby’,  and  The  Confidence-Man.  Thomas  concedes 
that  in  only  one  of  the  cases  he  discusses  can  one  properly  speak  of  a  legal 
issue  forming  a  source,  the  mutiny  on  the  Somers  and  Billy  Budd,  though  even 
here  there  is  considerable  doubt  about  the  extent  to  which  Melville  drew  on 
the  affair  for  his  story.  In  other  words,  this  is  historical  scholarship  with  a 
vengeance,  seeking  to  tease  out  ‘significant’  connections  where  the  unenlightened 
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reader  would  see  only  discrete  facts.  In  what  way  is  this  kind  of  commentary 
consequential?  Since  direct  influence  cannot  be  established  in  most  of  the  cases 
Thomas  discusses,  the  best  that  one  can  do  is  talk  about  affinity,  or  ideological 
correspondence,  but  the  treatment  of  this  should  throw  some  light  on  both 
parties  to  the  correspondence.  I,  for  one,  cannot  see  how  knowledge  of  the 
legal  history  of  the  period  illuminates  these  nineteenth-century  writers,  and  the 
novel  which  most  seems  to  invite  this  analysis,  The  Pioneers,  is  treated  in  a 
fairly  cursory  fashion. 

Intellectual  affinity  is  also  at  the  heart  of  Leon  Chai’s  The  Romantic 
Foundations  of  the  American  Renaissance,  a  large  and  ambitious  account  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  writers  of  the  American  Renaissance  to  the  tradition 
of  European  Romanticism.  This,  of  course,  is  the  newer  revised  version  of 
Matthiessen’s  American  Renaissance  which  includes  Poe  and  some  of  the 
‘minor’  transcendentalists  such  as  Theodore  Parker  and  Margaret  Fuller,  though 
the  study  excludes  Thoreau  and  Whitman.  Broadly  speaking,  Chai  is  concerned 
with  charting  the  history  of  European  ideas  -  both  aesthetic  and  scientific  - 
on  the  North  American  continent,  and,  in  particular,  the  shift,  as  he  puts  it, 
from  allegory  to  symbolism.  These  are  important  issues,  but  they  have  been 
addressed  before:  it  is  odd,  therefore,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  Charles 
Feidelson’s  Symbolism  and  American  Literature  (YW  34.312),  which  rightly 
emphasizes,  indeed  demonstrates,  the  role  of  Puritan  thought  in  its  account 
of  the  American  predisposition  towards  the  symbolic.  The  absence  of  any 
consideration  of  the  Puritans  in  Chai  seems  to  me  a  disabling  weakness  (ignoring 
them  totally  in  a  discussion  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne  is  inviting  trouble), 
but  this  is  explicable  if  his  study  constitutes  a  revision  of  the  existing  scholarly 
consensus;  in  fact  attempts  to  ‘place’  it  in  relation  to  other  books  in  the 
introduction  are  very  flaccid  and,  in  part,  betray  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
enterprise.  But  it  is  too  easy  to  be  unkind,  for  if  the  book  makes  for  rather 
ponderous  reading  and  has  the  effect  of  ‘homogenizing’  the  writers  under 
discussion,  it  is  a  work  of  considerable  scholarly  importance. 

An  altogether  different  view  of  nineteenth-century  literature  is  presented  in 
Robert  Shulman’s  Social  Criticism  and  Nineteenth-Century  American  Fictions. 
A  Marxist  study  which  draws  extensively  on  Antonio  Gramsci  and  Raymond 
Williams,  it  has  the  characteristic  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  all  good  Marxist 
criticism:  a  strong  sense  of  the  historical  contexts  from  which  works  of  art  arise 
coupled  with  the  belief  that  analysis  of  these  contexts  constitutes,  rather  than 
substitutes  for,  literary  criticism.  Shulman  believes  that  the  oppositional  stance 
of  the  artist  is  often  compromised  by  the  (capitalist)  nature  of  American  society. 
Thus  he  says  of  Billy  Budd  that  because  ‘he  has  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
dominant-class  hegemony  he  criticizes,  Melville  sensitively  registers  the 
crosscurrents  of  the  hegemonic  process’.  This  is  plausible  commentary  but  he 
leaps  from  this  to  the  view  that  Melville’s  story  ‘illuminates  the  self  under  the 
pressure  of  the  emerging  centralized  military  state’  because  the  story  was  written 
during  the  decade  that  saw  the  Haymarket  riots  in  Chicago.  Still,  Shulman  has 
written  a  lively  book  and  with  its  refreshing  disregard  of  the  theory  that 
surrounds  so  much  Marxist  criticism  it  makes  for  lively,  if  often  rather 
unpersuasive,  reading.  The  authors  under  discussion  here  are  ‘canonical’ 
(Melville,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Whitman,  Twain,  Howells,  Wharton,  and  Dreiser), 
though  there  is  a  brief  chapter  on  Charles  Chesnutt’s  The  Conjure  Woman. 
Not  so  those  in  Unlikely  Heroines,  unless  one  considers  Mrs  Stowe  or 
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Kate  Chopin  great  novelists.  This  is  a  plodding  affair,  for  the  author,  Ann 
R.  Shapiro,  has  done  little  more  than  make  extended  annotations  to  the  novels 
treating  the  Woman  Question  with  which  she  is  concerned.  Since  she  deals 
exclusively  with  women  writers  no  mention  is  made  of  James’s  The  Bostonians, 
a  work  of  art  alongside  which  many  of  the  novels  she  discusses  pale  into 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  insignificance. 

Donald  E.  Pease,  whose  essay  on  authoritarianism  and  community  in  Moby- 
Dick  in  Ideology  and  Classic  American  Literature  (YW  67.570)  is  reworked 
into  a  closing  chapter  for  his  Visionary  Compacts,  takes  the  revisionary  stance 
that  the  great  figures  of  the  American  Renaissance  gave  their  commitment  far 
more  to  a  social  ethos  than  any  summed  up  by  Emerson’s  ‘first  person  singular’. 
The  mythology  of  ‘self’  as  traditionally  thought  to  have  been  articulated  in 
Hawthorne,  Whitman,  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Melville  in  fact  conceals  this  impetus 
towards  the  social,  an  ideology  of  shared  and  communalizing  values.  ‘American 
Renaissance  writers’,  he  claims,  ‘wished  to  avoid  a  civil  war  by  returning 
America  to  agreed-upon  relations.’  By  which  he  means  ‘civic  relations’,  ‘a  living 
tradition  of  cultural  ideals’.  Whether  that  would  have  entirely  included  Thoreau, 
a  notable  absence  from  his  disquisition,  raises  one  of  several  questions  that 
could  be  asked.  The  more  so  as  Pease  casts  much  of  his  analysing  in  terms 
of  America’s  Cold  War  experience,  a  modern  betrayal  also  of  that  ‘covenant 
of  feeling’  he  argues  to  have  been  the  authentic  legacy  of  the  nineteenth-century 
canonical  names.  On  Pease’s  thesis,  America  has  too  acquiescently  been  thought 
a  culture  of  ‘sovereign’  (or  at  least  dissentient  or  self-reliant)  selfhoods.  To 
enlist  its  classic  writers  in  support  of  that  view,  he  believes,  is  grievously  to 
misread  them.  [A.R.L.] 

Roy  Harvey  Pearce  is  one  of  the  most  reputable  American  critics  of  American 
literature  and  many  will  welcome  his  collection  of  essays,  Gesta  Humanorum: 
Studies  in  the  Historicist  Mode.  Like  Shulman,  Pearce  is  committed  to  the  view 
that  works  of  literature  are  ‘inextricably  implicated  in  the  historical  situations 
out  of  which  they  come’.  Unlike  Shulman,  he  is  not  averse  to  subjecting  this 
self-evident  truth  to  a  good  deal  of  theoretical  working-over;  fortunately  this 
occupies  the  early  pages  of  the  collection  and  the  subsequent  essays,  particularly 
those  on  Thomas  Paine  and  Hawthorne’s  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables, 
though  demanding  are,  at  times,  quite  brilliant.  A  number  of  these  pieces  have 
appeared  before,  some  have  been  given  minor  revisions,  and  it  is  useful  to  have 
them  together  conveniently  in  this  volume. 


2.  Early  and  Eighteenth-Century  Literature 

Anyone  interested  in  an  overview  of  the  present  state  of  Puritan  scholarship 
could  do  little  better  than  turn  to  David  D.  Hall’s  ‘On  Common  Ground:  The 
Coherence  of  American  Puritan  Studies’  in  WMQ  (193-228).  Arguing  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  more  ‘common  ground’  between  seminary  historians  and  literary 
critics  -  particularly  in  their  interest  in  language  -  than  might  first  appear  to 
be  the  case,  Hall,  in  addition,  shows  how  the  newer  kind  of  Puritan  studies, 
notably  that  represented  by  Sacvan  Bercovitch,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  older 
consensus  which  grew  up  around  Perry  Miller’s  writings.  This  is  an  exemplary 
essay,  lucid  in  its  exposition,  intelligent,  and,  despite  its  claim  to  treat  of  only 
a  handful  of  issues,  extremely  well  researched.  Bercovitch  himself  is  a 
contributor  to  a  volume  edited  by  J.  Gerald  Kennedy  and  Daniel  Mark  Fogel, 
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American  Letters  and  the  Historical  Consciousness:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Lewis 
P.  Simpson.  Those  familiar  with  Bercovitch’s  work  will  find  his  essay  ‘The 
Modernity  of  American  Puritan  Rhetoric’  (its  title  explains  all)  rather  predictable 
in  its  attempt  to  establish  the  contemporaneity  of  Puritan  rhetorical  strategies 
(see,  for  example,  the  concluding  chapter  in  his  The  Puritan  Origins  of  the 
American  Self  (1975)).  Another  attempt  to  wrench  early  Puritan  writing  out 
of  its  historical  context  is  provided  by  David  Laurence  in  ‘William  Bradford’s 
American  Sublime’  ( PMLA  55-65)  where  it  is  argued  that  Bradford’s  ‘sublime 
exaltation  in  the  act  of  writing’  Of  Plymouth  Plantation  foreshadows  Kant’s 
theory  of  the  sublime.  The  case  is  unpersuasive.  Amidst  all  this  recent  talk  of 
the  Puritans’  ‘modernity’  it  is  salutary  to  remind  ourselves  that  it  was  Perry 
Miller  who  as  far  back  as  1949,  in  his  book  Jonathan  Edwards,  put  forward 
the  view  that  Edwards’s  Great  Awakening  signalled  America’s  leap  into 
modernity. 

Approaching  the  Puritans  in  the  hope  of  establishing  continuity  with  later 
writers  is  also  at  the  heart  of  two  book-length  studies  which  have  appeared 
this  year.  Teresa  Toulouse’s  The  Art  of  Prophesying:  New  England  Sermons 
and  the  Shaping  of  Belief  was  dealt  with  last  year  (YW  67.574).  In  Puritan 
Legacies  Keith  W.  F.  Stavely  investigates  the  impact  of  Paradise  Lost  in  Puritan 
America  and  tries  to  show  how  the  poem  colours  ‘the  structure  of  feeling’  across 
three  centuries  of  American  literature.  This  is  a  significant  work  of  scholarship 
despite  the  rather  narrow  path  along  which  Stavely  makes  his  enquiries. 

EAL  continues  to  fulfil  its  mission  as  the  major  scholarly  journal  devoted 
to  the  first  two  centuries  of  American  literature.  In  a  lively,  often  polemical, 
essay,  ‘Ideology  and  the  American  Frontier’  (EAL  274-90),  Norman  S.  Grabo 
treats  the  ‘religious  ideology’  of  the  Puritans  in  relation  to  Frontier 
expansionism,  though  he  convincingly  shows  how  a  twentieth-century  term  like 
‘ideology’  has  only  limited  applicability  in  a  seventeenth-century  context.  While 
not  a  literary  essay  this  will  be  of  great  interest  to  literary  scholars,  another 
instance  of  the  extent  to  which  literary  and  historical  concerns  are  interwoven 
in  study  of  this  period.  The  same  issue  of  EAL  (iii)  has  two  articles  of  rather 
more  specialized  concern:  Dennis  R.  Perry  writes  on  the  rhetorical  strategies 
of  autobiography  and  their  relationship  to  the  notion  of  persona  in  his  essay 
‘Autobiographical  Role-Playing  in  Edward  Johnson’s  Wonder-Working 
Providence’  (291-305),  while  Daniel  E.  Williams  pursues  a  recondite  allusion 
to  piracy  in  his  ‘Puritans  and  Pirates:  A  Confrontation  between  Cotton  Mather 
and  William  Fly  in  1726’  (233-51).  These  essays  display  the  high  standard  of 
scholarly  investigation  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  EAL,  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  they  are  of  rather  limited  value  to  the  student  and  general 
reader. 

Scholarship  on  the  middle  and  later  eighteenth  century  turns,  preponderantly, 
on  three  writers,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Charles  Brockden 
Brown.  Two  articles  on  Edwards  appear  in  the  same  issue  of  JAmS  (iii).  In 
‘Jonathan  Edwards  and  His  Scottish  Connections’  (353-76)  Harold  P. 
Simonson  explores  the  patterns  of  revivalism  and  theological  debate  that  link 
Edwards’s  life  and  writings  with  theological  controversy  in  Scotland  during 
the  1740s.  Simonson’s  essay  draws  extensively  on  Edwards’s  correspondence 
with  Scottish  churchmen  and  offers  a  challenging  reinterpretation  (contra  Miller) 
of  the  last  years  of  his  Northampton  ministry.  Cogent  and  clearly  written,  it 
is,  however,  of  marginal  literary  interest.  David  Jacobson’s  ‘Jonathan  Edwards 
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and  the  “American  Difference’’:  Pragmatic  Reflections  on  the  “Sense  of  the 
Heart”  ’  (377-85)  though  considerably  shorter  is  rather  more  ambitious  in  its 
attempts  to  free  ‘Edwards’s  thought  from  the  limits  of  foundationalist 
epistemology’  and  to  show  how  his  method  relies  on  ‘a  logic  of  relations’  that 
anticipates  the  pragmatic  philosophy  of  the  following  century.  This  is  a  difficult 
essay  which  presupposes  some  familiarity  with  eighteenth-century  philosophy; 
again,  it  will  be  of  limited  value  to  the  strictly  literary  scholar.  Edwards’s 
Northampton  ministry  and  the  controversies  surrounding  it  are  the  subject  of 
Parker  H.  Johnson’s  ‘Jonathan  Edwards’  “Personal  Narrative”  and  the 
Northampton  Controversy’  in  Cithara  (26:ii. 31-47).  Interest  in  Franklin  grows 
apace,  galvanized  in  part,  no  doubt,  by  the  publication  in  1986  of  Esmond 
Wright’s  magisterial  study,  Franklin  of  Philadelphia.  Much  of  the  scholarship, 
of  course,  is  non-literary,  but  in  an  essay  from  1986,  ‘The  Urban  Idyll  of  the 
New  Republic:  Moral  Geography  and  the  Mythic  Hero  of  Franklin’s 
Autobiography’  ( PMHB  110.219-35)  James  L.  Machor  reads  the 
Autobiography  for  its  oppositions  of  pastoral  and  urban  and  the  moral 
dramatization  that  surrounds  the  eponymous  hero.  Melvin  Buxbaum’s  edition, 
Critical  Essays  on  Benjamin  Franklin  (Hall),  was  unavailable  for  review.  Interest 
in  Charles  Brockden  Brown  has  turned  equally  on  three  novels  with  two  essays 
apiece  on  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar  Huntly,  and  Clara  Howard,  and  nothing,  oddly 
enough,  on  Wieland.  Kathleen  Nolan  Monahan  in  ‘Brown’s  Arthur  Mervyn 
and  Ormond ’  ( Expl  45 :iii.  18—20)  tries,  unsuccessfully,  to  impose  a  feminist 
reading  on  the  novels.  In  ‘Narrative  Compulsion  and  Control  in  Charles 
Brockden  Brown’s  Edgar  Huntly'  ( SoAR  i. 43-57)  Peter  J.  Beilis  shows,  quite 
persuasively,  how  the  novel’s  ambiguities  and  ambivalences  are  generated  by 
its  narrative  technique.  In  ‘Charles  Brockden  Brown’s  Edgar  Huntly'  ( SAF 
25-42)  Beth  L.  Lueck  scrutinizes  an  important  convention  in  the  Brown  novel 
judged  to  be  his  strongest  by  Leslie  Fiedler.  Lueck  sees  Brown  as  having 
reworked  ‘the  convention  of  picaresque  travel’  for  his  own  ends.  The 
somnambulist  Huntly  is  denied  any  ‘safe  road’;  rather  he  travels  through  a 
maze  of  risk  and  uncertainty,  a  psychic  inner  journey  as  much  as  one  through 
eighteenth-century  frontier  Delaware.  Though  she  doesn’t  make  the  comparison, 
Lueck  might  profitably  have  involved  Hawthorne’s  ‘My  Kinsman,  Major 
Molineux’  in  this  connection.  [A.R.L.] 

Gilbert  Imlay’s  novel  The  Emigrants  is  little  known  and  little  read.  John  Seelye 
has  written  an  interesting  essay  ‘The  Jacobin  Mode  in  Early  American  Fiction: 
Gilbert  Imlay’s  The  Emigrants’  ( EAL  204-12),  in  which  he  shows  how  Imlay’s 
novel  is  informed  by  his  connections  with  the  radical  English  intelligentsia  of 
the  1790s  (notably  that  with  Mary  Wollstonecraft)  and  he  elucidates  sources 
in  Godwin  and  Rousseau. 

Finally,  two  items  of  note:  UOkla  has  reissued  V.  L.  Parrington’s  The 
Colonial  Mind,  1620-1800  with  a  new  foreword  by  David  W.  Levy;  WMQ 
(549-640)  contains  a  forum  on  Gordon  S.  Wood’s  The  Creation  of  the  American 
Republic  (1969)  which,  while  not  of  strictly  literary  concern,  will  be  of  interest 
to  literary  historians  and  students  of  the  period. 


3.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry 

Under  Open  Sky:  Poets  on  William  Cullen  Bryant,  commissioned  and  edited 
by  Norbert  Krapf,  offers  a  timely  bouquet  to  this  key  Romantic  and  founding 
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American  poet.  The  tributes  are  brief  and  mainly  celebratory  and  biographical, 
but  of  those  which  do  critical  service  there  stand  out  Richard  Elman  on 
Thanatopsis  and  Richard  Wilbur  on  ‘To  a  Waterfowl’.  Longfellow’s  important 
and  -  given  his  lectures  and  translation  work  as  well  as  much  of  his  poetry  - 
long-standing  literary  relationship  with  Europe  comes  under  careful  scrutiny 
in  Kenneth  Hovey’s  “‘A  Psalm  of  Life”  Reconsidered:  The  Dialogue  of  Western 
Literature  and  Monologue  of  Young  America’  {ATQ  3-19).  Hovey  explores 
Longfellow’s  hopes  in  writing  his  poem,  his  poem,  his  different  source  materials, 
and  the  mediating  role  he  saw  himself  playing  between  European  culture  and 
its  recent  American  offspring.  In  ‘James  Russell  Lowell  and  Robert  Carter: 
The  Pioneer  and  Fifty  Letters  from  Lowell  to  Carter’  (SAR  187-246)  Edward 
L.  Tucker  develops  a  portrait  of  the  two  young  New  Englanders  who  in  January 
1843  published  The  Pioneer,  their  short-lived  (it  ran  to  three  issues  only)  but 
worthy  and  important  literary  magazine.  Their  exchange  of  letters  as  to  their 
mutual  hopes  for  the  venture  and  its  day-to-day  management  might  not 
otherwise  be  thought  too  exceptional.  But  The  Pioneer  did,  after  all,  open  its 
pages  to  the  first  publication  of  Poe’s  ‘The  Tell-Tale  Heart’  and  ‘Lenore’, 
Hawthorne’s  ‘The  Birthmark’  and  ‘The  Hall  of  Fantasy’,  and  Elizabeth  R. 
Barrett’s  ‘The  Maiden’s  Death’.  The  Lowell-Carter  correspondence  is 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  and  given  scrupulous  scholarly  annotation. 

On  Whitman:  The  Best  From  ‘American  Literature’,  edited  by  Louis  J.  Budd 
and  Edwin  H.  Cady,  sixteen  selected  reprints  in  all,  opens  with  Floyd  Stovall 
on  ‘the  main  drifts’  in  Whitman’s  poetry  and  (to  cite  the  stronger  pieces)  offers 
stopovers  at  Specimen  Days  (Sculley  Bradley),  Whitman’s  metrics  (Bradley 
again),  Whitman  and  sexual  imagination  (Emory  Holloway),  the  issue  of 
Whitman’s  ‘catalogues’  (Laurence  Buell),  Whitman  and  the  motif  of 
motherhood  (Myrth  Jimmie  Killingsworth)  and  ‘Walt  Whitman:  The  Spermatic 
Imagination’  (Harold  Aspiz),  this  latter  a  continuation  of  the  argument  to  be 
found  in  Aspiz’s  Walt  Whitman  and  the  Body  Beautiful  (1981).  In  all  these 
essays  the  house  stamp  of  AL  shows  through:  a  scholarship  which  does  honest 
and  prudent  duty  but  which  rarely  ignites  into  anything  too  much  livelier.  West 
Hills  Review:  A  Walt  Whitman  Journal  ( WestHR)  offers  a  mix  of  poetry  and 
other  creative  work,  none  of  it  unduly  outstanding,  together  with  several  general 
essays.  Its  sharpest  contribution,  all  too  brief,  is  Donald  L.  Kummings’s  ‘Walt 
Whitman:  Some  New  Vistas’  (17-21),  which  proposes  the  following  new  avenues 
of  research:  Whitman’s  affinities  with,  variously,  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Jean  Toomer, 
and  Clarence  Darrow;  Whitman’s  use  of  Indian  themes  and  materials  (it’s  easy 
to  forget  that  as  a  federal  employee  he  worked  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs); 
Whitman’s  humour;  and  the  need  for  an  upgrading  of  lesser-known  lyrics  from 
Leaves  of  Grass  like  ‘Yonnondio’. 

WWR  as  the  presiding  specialist  journal  of  Whitman  studies  continues  to 
give  the  poet  attention  both  general  and  particular.  In  WWR  4:i  Robert  K. 
Martin  in  ‘Walt  Whitman  and  Thomas  Mann’  (1-6)  argues  for  a  fundamental 
sexual  affinity  between  the  two  writers.  He  sees  Mann’s  Death  in  Venice  and 
The  Magic  Mountain  as  sharing  an  idealized  homosexual  vision  with  Leaves 
of  Grass.  M.  Jimmie  Killingsworth  similarly  takes  up  the  erotic  in  ‘Whitman’s 
Sexual  Themes  during  a  Decade  of  Revision:  1866-1876’  (7-15),  contending 
that  the  poet’s  early  ‘sexual  radicalism’  much  to  its  disadvantage  gives  way 
to  the  ‘defensive’  and  the  ‘mellow’  in  the  1867  and  subsequent  editions  of  Leaves 
of  Grass.  Two  brief  bibliographical  listings  deserve  note,  Scott  Giantvalley’s 
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‘Walt  Whitman,  1838-1939:  A  Reference  Guide:  Additional  Annotations’ 
(24-40)  and  William  White’s  ‘Whitman:  A  Current  Bibliography’  (41-3).  WWR 
4:ii/iii  opens  with  a  most  useful,  and  certainly  engaging,  illustrated  study  of 
Whitman  and  photography.  In  ‘  “This  Heart’s  Geography’s  Map’’:  The 
Photographs  of  Walt  Whitman’  (1-72)  Ed  Folsom  annotates  virtually  every 
known  image  of  the  poet  and  then  reproduces  the  evolving  gallery  of  Whitman’s 
poses  for  the  camera.  The  upshot  is  to  throw  considerable  and  fascinating  light 
on  Whitman’s  projection  of  himself  as  poet,  dandy,  thinker,  sage,  and  as  the 
American  ‘rough’  that  he  so  liked  to  affect.  Folsom  uses  the  photography  to 
excellent  advantage.  WWR  4:iv  returns  to  more  exclusively  literary  concerns. 
Ken  Egan  Jr  in  ‘Periodic  Structures  in  “Song  of  Myself’’  ’  (1-8),  not  a  little 
clottedly  himself,  argues  that  throughout  Whitman’s  great  autobiographical 
poem  ‘the  drama  of  Self-discovery  unfolds  side-by-side  with  the  drama  of  reader- 
response  engagement’.  Robert  J.  Havlik’s  ‘Walt  Whitman  and  Bram  Stoker: 
The  Lincoln  Connection’  (9-16)  looks  to  the  shared  admiration  of  both  writers 
for  America’s  martyred  President  as  revealed  through  their  correspondence  and 
several  meetings.  Scott  Giantvalley  turns  to  another  literary  connection  in  his 
‘  “Strict,  Straight  Notions  of  Literary  Propriety”:  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson’s  Gradual  Unbending  to  Walt  Whitman’  (17-27),  an  essay  which 
annotates  the  shift  from  Higginson’s  early  disdain  and  sexual  prudishness  in 
reading  Whitman  to  his  eventual  grudging  acknowledgement  of  Whitman’s 
‘genius’.  William  White  rounds  out  the  issue  with  a  brief  bibliographical  update 
(34-7). 

WWR  5:i  includes  three  brief  but  interconnecting  explicatory  essays.  Carmine 
Sarracino’s  ‘Figures  of  Transcendence  in  Whitman’s  Poetry’  (1-11)  delineates 
the  treatment  of  silence  and  mysticism  in  Leaves  of  Grass ;  Arthur  L.  Ford’s 
‘The  Rose  Garden  of  the  World:  Near  Eastern  Imagery  in  the  Poetry  of  Walt 
Whitman’  (12-20)  excavates  Whitman’s  use  of  Oriental  allusion,  especially  his 
Persian,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  sources;  and  Rosemary  L.  Gates’s  ‘Egyptian 
Myth  and  Whitman’s  “Lilacs”  ’  (21-  31)  shows  how  the  Osiris  myth  with  its 
‘inherent  symbolism  of  resurrection’  could  not  have  been  an  apter  image  for 
Whitman’s  tribute  to  his  beloved  Lincoln.  WWR  5:ii  opens  with  Harold  Aspiz 
on  ‘Sexuality  and  the  Language  of  Transcendence’  (1-7),  which  argues  Aspiz’s 
familiar  notion  that  for  Whitman  sexual  ecstasy  also  offered  a  route  into  the 
spiritually  transcendent.  Emmy  Stark  Zitter’s  ‘Songs  of  the  Canon:  Song  of 
Solomon  and  “Song  of  Myself”  ’  (8-15)  establishes  a  number  of  parallels 
between  the  Old  Testament  book  and  Whitman’s  poem,  notably  the  cadencing 
in  both  and  their  treatment  of  sacred  and  secular  love.  James  Perrin  Warren 
returns  to  an  old  familiar  in  ‘  “Catching  the  Sign”:  Catalogue  Rhetoric  in  “The 
Sleepers”  ’  (16-34)  in  which  he  takes  ‘The  Sleepers’  to  derive  its  essential  impact 
from  Whitman’s  ‘dynamic  syntax’,  the  ‘catalogue’  mode  as  a  necessary  and 
wholly  appropriate  mode  for  articulating  ‘the  infinite  process  of  the  “efflux 
of  the  soul”  ’. 

In  ‘Thinking  about  Human  Extinction  II:  Emerson  and  Whitman’  {Raritan 
6:iii.  1  —22)  George  Kateb  resorts  to  these  two  luminaries  of  the  American 
Renaissance  as  part  of  a  meditation  upon  the  changing  nature  of  Self  in  a  nuclear 
age.  In  arguing  for  ‘individualism  in  its  contradictory  variety’  as  our  best 
defence,  he  especially  invokes  Whitman’s  ‘Song  of  Myself’  as  ‘perhaps  the 
greatest  rendering  of  democratic  individuality  ever  made’.  Philip  Garrison’s 
‘American  Miracles’  ( NWR  24:iii.73-6)  sets  up  the  fantasy  of  an  evening’s 
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conversation  between  Whitman  and  his  great  friend  Horace  Traubel  in  which 
the  pair  discuss  Thoreau,  taxes,  the  poet’s  health,  and  their  several  literary 
collaborations.  Freudianism  and  Whitman  give  Robyn  Wiegman  a  focus  in 
Writing  the  Male  Body:  Naked  Patriarchy  and  Whitmanian  Democracy’  ( L&P 
iii/iv.  16-26).  Citing  Children  of  Adam  and  Calamus,  Wiegman  sees  Whitman 
as  having  equated  ‘poetry  with  phallus,  democracy  with  male  bonding’.  A 
different  sexual  direction  in  Whitman  draws  the  attention  of  Betsy  Erkkila  in 
‘Federal  Mother:  Whitman  as  Revolutionary  Son’  {Prospects  10.423-41),  in 
which  she  suggests  that  the  American  Republic  for  the  poet  exemplifies  ‘the 
potency  of  female  genius’,  a  new  ‘matriarchal  order’  destined  to  beget  both 
a  new  people  and  a  new  politics. 

‘Whitman’s  “Language  Experiment”  and  the  Making  of  a  Therapeutic 
Political  Epic  {MQ  28.437-54)  by  Edward  N.  Wheat  takes  what  he  calls  a 
political  science’  run  at  Leaves  of  Grass.  He  suggests  that  the  poem  overall 
serves  as  an  intended  instance  of  a  new  democratic  language  which  actually 
embodies  in  its  own  discourse  the  pointers  to  a  new  political  order.  An  interest 
in  ‘political’  Whitman  also  attracts  Larry  J.  Reynolds  in  ‘1848  and  the  Origins 
of  Leaves  of  Grass’  ( ATQ  291-9).  He  invokes  the  figure  of  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine  and  the  annee  revolutionaire  of  1848  as  hitherto  underattended  points 
of  departure  for  Whitman’s  own  ‘revolutionary’  thinking.  Expl  (46:i.22-3) 
offers  a  gloss  by  Annetta  Kelley  on  Whitman’s  use  of  the  word  ‘carlacue’  (a 
variant  of  ‘curlicue’)  in  Chant  20  of  ‘Song  of  Myself’ .  She  explains  it  as  a  New 
York  usage  kept  over  by  Whitman  from  his  boyhood. 

Although  a  somewhat  shoestring  operation,  DicS  plugs  away  with  notices  of 
conferences,  short  bibliographies,  book  reviews,  and  an  array  of  Dickinsoniana. 
The  following  articles  are  among  the  more  substantial:  Elizabeth  Lawson’s  ‘God 
as  an  “Eclipse”  ’  (61.23-6)  in  which  the  term  ‘eclipse’  is  seen  within  Dickinson’s 
religious  scheme  of  things  to  indicate  the  dethronement  of  God  as  some  stern 
Calvinist  patriarch;  William  White’s  ‘Emily  Dickinson:  A  Current  Bibliography’ 
(61.8-22),  a  selective  listing  of  books  and  articles  for  1986-7;  Niels  Kjar’s 
‘Thomas  Herbert  Johnson  Memorial  Unit’  (62.3-18),  a  gathering  of  deserved 
international  tributes  to  Dickinson’s  devoted  editor  and  biographer;  Frederick 
J.  Pohl’s  ‘A  Poet  and  a  Scientist’  (63.3-14),  an  argument  that  one  Edward 
Hunt,  the  physicist  Dickinson  met  in  1854,  and  several  times  subsequently,  was 
another  of  her  unacknowledged  secret  lovers;  Mordecai  Marcus’s  ‘Dickinson 
and  Frost:  Walking  Out  One’s  Grief’  (63.16-29),  a  comparison  of  ‘After  Great 
Pain’  with  Frost’s  ‘Acquainted  with  the  Night’;  and  Frederick  L.  Morey’s 
‘Dickinson-Kant:  Part  II’  (64.3-29),  a  slightly  helter-skelter  discussion  of  the 
poet  and  philosopher  in  terms  of  their  attitudes  to  ‘the  divine’. 

SJS  devotes  a  number  (13:iii)  jointly  to  Dickinson  (3-101)  and  H.D.,  the 
upshot  of  a  conference  held  at  San  Jose  State  University,  California.  The  two 
Dickinson  essays  read  challengingly.  For  Martha  Nell  Smith  in  ‘  “To  Fill  a 
Gap”  ’  (3-25)  we  must  look  to  the  Amherst  and  Houghton  Library  manuscript 
holdings  for  overlooked  indications  of  Dickinson’s  ‘love  of  women  and  her 
lesbian  desire’.  Sherri  Williams  in  ‘  “Omitted  Centers”:  Dickinson’s  Metonymic 
Strategy’  (26-36)  turns  on  a  related  but  rather  different  tack.  She  sees 
Dickinson’s  having  championed  ‘the  incidental’,  which  she  lists  as  ‘the  fly,  the 
zero,  the  sign’,  as  the  upshot  of  her  marginal  status  as  a  nineteenth-century 
New  England  woman  whose  own  ‘center’  might  also  be  said  to  have  been 
‘omitted’. 
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In  ‘Emily  Dickinson’s  Secret’  (DQR  341-50)  J.  Bakker  suggests  that  in  fact 
no  single  ‘secret’  exists  to  account  for  her  genius,  neither  the  tyrannical  father, 
nor  the  ‘failed  love  affair  that  made  her  a  recluse’  (though  Bakker  doesn’t  specify 
which  love  affair),  nor  the  tension  with  Sue  Gilbert  Dickinson,  nor  the  coolness 
towards  her  poetry  of  figures  like  Samuel  Bowles  and  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  to  whom  she  showed  samples,  nor  even  her  reclusive  spinsterdom. 
Rather,  on  the  evidence  of  the  poems,  the  answer  has  to  be  looked  for  at  a 
more  general  level  of  ‘pain,  suffering  and  death’.  This  essay  is  reprinted  in 
One  Hundred  Years  of  English  Studies  in  Dutch  Universities  edited  by 
G.  H.  V.  Bunt  et  al.  Toni  Ann  Culjak  explores  a  key  philosophical  parallel  in  her 
‘Dickinson  and  Kierkegaard:  Arrival  at  Despair’  (ATQ  145-55),  which  sees 
the  Danish  existentialist  and  the  American  poet  as  veterans  in  the  expression 
of  human  angst.  The  link-up  between  gender  and  metre  finds  a  lively  proponent 
in  A.  R.  C.  Finch  who  summarizes  her  argument  in  ‘Dickinson  and  Patriarchal 
Meter:  A  Theory  of  Metrical  Codes’  ( PMLA  311-22)  as  follows:  ‘Iambic 
pentameter  codifies  the  force  exerted  on  Dickinson’s  poetry  by  patriarchal  poetic 
tradition.  .  .  .  (she  resists  the  meter,  approaches  it  with  tentative  ambivalence, 
and  sometimes  gains  power  from  it).’  Though  not  an  easy  proposition,  this 
gender-metre  link  has  real  merit  and  Finch  points  to  a  genuinely  fresh  direction 
in  Dickinson  studies. 

Resorts  to  mediums,  table-rapping,  and  the  donning  of  the  veil  all  constitute 
the  very  stuff  of  nineteenth-century  New  England  gentility.  So,  at  least,  Barton 
Levi  St  Armand  takes  as  his  point  of  departure  in  ‘Veiled  Ladies:  Dickinson, 
Bettine  and  Transcendental  Mediumship’  ( SAR  1-51).  He  likens  Dickinson  to 
Hawthorne,  however,  as  an  artist  who  went  infinitely  further  than  any  mere 
faddism.  Both,  he  argues,  saw  themselves  as  self-ordained  and  quite  different 
kinds  of  ‘medium’  who  sought  in  their  writing  to  transmute  the  transcendental 
into  the  tangible.  Similarly,  for  Douglas  Leonard  in  ‘  “Chastisement  of  Beauty”: 
A  Mode  of  the  Religious  Sublime  in  Dickinson’s  Poetry’  (ATQ  247-56), 
Dickinson  best  soars  when  addressing  herself  to  ‘the  sublime’,  an  agnostic  facing 
brilliantly  but  adversarily  the  spiritual  world  beyond.  Dickinson  and  the  limits 
to  human  knowledge  of  Godhead  also  concerns  Elisa  New  in  her  ‘Difficult 
Writing,  Difficult  God:  Emily  Dickinson’s  Poems  Beyond  Circumference’  (R&L 
1 8:iii.  1  —27),  an  analysis  of  religious  ‘otherness’  and  the  ‘otherness’  of  poetic 
language. 

‘A  solitary  heretic  in  a  massively  protestant  society’:  such  is  Harley  C. 
Shands’s  characterization  of  Dickinson  in  ‘The  Goblin  Bee:  Anxiety  in  Relation 
to  Poetry,  Physics  and  Semiotics’  (AJS  4:iii/iv.  1  —27).  Shands’s  interest  at  heart 
is  psychological  rather  than  literary.  Why  must  a  society  pledged  to  consensus 
seemingly  always  elicit  ‘anxiety’  or  even  dread  in  its  most  creative  members? 
Dickinson,  for  him,  exemplifies  the  unconsenting  artist,  or  as  he  terms  matters, 
the  self-created  ‘bad’  individual.  In  a  brief  exegetical  piece  George  Monteiro 
in  ‘Dickinson’s  “Abraham  to  Kill  Him”  ’  (Expl  45:ii.32-3)  looks  into 
Dickinson’s  resort  to  terms  like  ‘Tyranny’  and  ‘Mastiff’  for  the  God  of  Genesis 
22  and  into  why  in  the  poem  she  envisages  the  patriarch  Abraham  as  being 
obliged  to  adopt  appropriate  ‘manners’  if  he  is  to  hold  his  place  in  ‘Eden’. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Kromer  Bernhard’s  ‘Portrait  of  a  Family:  Emily  Dickinson’s 
Norcross  Connection’  (NEQ  363-81)  offers  a  biographical  sketch  of  Emily 
Norcross  Dickinson,  the  poet’s  mother,  and  of  the  Norcrosses  as  an  important 
New  England  dynasty.  Customarily  Edward  and  Emily  Dickinson  have  been 
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depicted  as  opposites,  he  all  vigour  and  dash  and  she  all  passivity.  Bernhard 
thinks  otherwise.  She  sees  both  of  them  as  subtler,  fuller,  more  protean,  and 
suggests  that  it  was  out  of  their  mutually  ‘controlled  intensity’  that  the  poet’s 
character  was  forged. 

As  might  befit  a  novelist  and  story-writer  herself  notably  prolific,  Joyce  Carol 
Oates’s  ‘Soul  at  the  White  Heat:  the  Romance  of  Emily  Dickinson’  (CritI 
806-24)  brings  fellow  testimony  in  her  own  phrase  to  Dickinson’s  ‘amplitude’. 
In  a  fast-paced  essay  she  touches  base  with  the  poetry’s  sheer  range  and  drama, 
arguing  for  Dickinson  as  a  poet  whose  ‘perverse’  fullness  could  produce  a  line 
like  ‘I’m  Nobody!  Who  are  you?’  For  Oates,  Dickinson’s  ‘paradoxical 
abundance  of  art’  rests  upon  an  antithesis,  that  of  ‘hunger,  pain,  anguish, 
powerlessness’. 


4.  Nineteenth-Century  Prose 

Behind  all  of  Irving’s  apparent  ‘geniality’  there  runs  a  far  darker  strain,  argues 
Albert  J.  von  Frank  in  ‘The  Man  that  Corrupted  Sleepy  Hollow’  ( SAP 129-43). 
Von  Frank  locates  this  ‘darkness’  most  keenly  in  Irving’s  portrait  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  for  the  Sleepy  Hollow  world  a  malign,  disruptive  presence  whom  we 
mistake  to  think  merely  the  clown  or  yokel. 

‘Poet,  literary  critic,  essayist,  and  writer  of  short  fiction’:  under  these  headings 
Doreen  Hunter  subjects  R.  H.  Dana  Sr  to  the  Twayne  format.  Although  eclipsed 
in  subsequent  reputation  by  his  son  (the  author  in  1840  of  Two  Years  Before 
the  Mast )  Dana  Sr  has  his  merits.  A  vintage  New  Englander,  he  wrote  as  the 
literary  contemporary  of  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Bryant.  He  helped  found  the 
North  American  Review.  He  played  a  lively  contributing  role  in  Massachusetts 
religious  and  political  debate.  He  was  also  an  early  American  male  feminist. 
All  these  dimensions  receive  their  due  in  Hunter’s  study,  a  respectable  life-and- 
works  introduction. 

The  profound  impact  of  Judge  William  Cooper  upon  his  son  draws  the 
attention  of  Michael  Clark  in  ‘Biblical  Allusion  and  William  Cooper  in  James 
Fenimore  Cooper’s  The  Pioneers'  ( UDR  105-11).  Clark  delineates  in  some  detail 
the  impact  of  William  Cooper’s  A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness  upon  Fenimore 
Cooper’s  key  Leatherstocking  novel  and  the  likelihood  of  Judge  Cooper  as  a 
model  for  Judge  Temple.  Elaine  Ware’s  ‘George  W.  Cable’s  The  Cavalier.  An 
American  Best  Seller  and  Theatrical  Attraction’  ( SLJ  19:ii. 70-80)  pursues 
‘Cable’s  involvement  in  the  theater’,  a  reception  study  of  Cable’s  adaptation 
for  the  stage  of  his  popular  Civil  War  romance.  A  better-known  Cable  novel 
features  in  two  other  new  studies.  For  Robert  O.  Stephens  in  ‘Cable’s 
Grandissime  Saga’  (ALR  3-17),  The  Grandissimes  amounts  to  ‘genealogical 
fiction’,  an  early  antebellum  ‘fiction  of  fact’  which  documents  Creole  Louisiana 
life.  Charles  Swann  brings  more  sophisticated  terms  of  reference  to  bear  in 
‘The  Grandissimes:  A  Story-Shaped  World’  (L&H 257-77),  in  which  he  explores 
the  interplay  of  the  novel’s  historicism  with  its  wish  to  make  fable  out  of  fact. 

‘Death  looks  gigantically  down’  reads  a  celebrated  line  in  Edgar  Allan  Poe’s 
‘The  City  in  the  Sea’.  Taking  this  as  his  touchstone,  J.  Gerald  Kennedy  in  Poe, 
Death  and  the  Life  of  Writing  sets  out  in  most  engaging  fashion  the  whole 
‘anthropology  of  death’  to  be  found  in  Poe’s  fiction  and  poetry.  Contending 
that  ‘Poe’s  responsiveness  to  the  problem  of  death  led  to  a  self-conscious 
reflection  upon  writing  and  the  power  of  words’,  Kennedy  mounts  an  impressive, 
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articulate,  and  fully  supported  argument  as  to  Poe’s  view  of  his  own  writerly 
calling.  In  this  respect,  textuality,  the  entire  oeuvre  as  a  kind  of  ‘manuscript- 
in-a-bottle’,  become  Poe’s  keynotes,  the  written  word  as  a  stay  against  or  even 
repudiation  of  death.  If  this  veers  at  times  a  touch  close  to  John  T.  Irwin’s 
American  Hieroglyphics  (YW  61.404),  Kennedy  manages  always  to  keep  his 
own  critical  balance.  All  the  principal  writing  is  brought  into  play,  the  stories, 
poems,  Pym,  and  the  philosophical  and  critical  essay-work,  with  Eureka  as 
Poe’s  essential  Grundrisse.  Not  only  does  Kennedy  have  an  argument  strong 
in  itself,  he  also  writes  strongly  and  to  enlightening  effect.  Katrina  Bachinger’s 
The  Multi-Man  Genre  and  Poe’s  Byrons ,  an  Austrian  monograph,  whose 
awkwardness  of  title  gives  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  text  to  follow, 
represents  a  quite  opposite  kind  of  achievement.  Virtually  no  critical  chances 
are  taken  and  the  author  seems  content  simply  to  chart  the  Byronic  impact 
on  Poe’s  tales  and  poems  and  his  unfinished  play  Politian.  Unleavened 
‘influence’  studies  of  this  kind  work  to  no  one’s  advantage. 

Critical  Essays  on  Edgar  Allan  Poe  edited  by  Eric  W.  Carlson,  another  in 
Hall’s  Critical  Essays  on  American  Literature  series,  falls  into  three  sections: 
‘Poe’s  Contemporaries’  (among  them  John  Neal,  Margaret  Fuller,  Evert 
Duyckinck,  and  the  notorious  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold);  ‘Creative  Writers  on 
Poe’  (Baudelaire,  Dostoevsky,  Swinburne,  Mallarme,  Whitman,  Henry  James, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  and  Valery);  and  ‘Modern  Criticism,  1950-1985’  (the  liveliest 
of  which  are  the  reprints  of  Edmund  Wilson,  Richard  Wilbur,  G.  R.  Thompson, 
and  Joan  Dayan  whose  Fables  of  Mind  was  reviewed  last  year  (TIL  67.585)). 
As  a  source-book  of  the  main  lines  of  critical  debate  about  Poe,  Carlson’s 
compilation  cannot  be  thought  other  than  helpful.  The  Poe  Log  edited  by 
Dwight  Thomas  and  David  K.  Jackson  works  very  much  along  the  lines  of 
Jay  Leyda’s  pioneering  and  exemplary  The  Melville  Log  (1951),  a  year-by-year 
compendium  of  happenings,  reviews,  letters,  meetings,  and  shifts  of  job  and 
residence  all  meticulously  sequenced  into  a  ‘Life’.  The  value  of  this  kind  of 
enterprise  rests  very  much  in  the  invitation  to  the  reader  to  make  his  or  her 
own  connections  and  inferences,  be  it  about  the  work,  or  Poe’s  career,  or  the 
marriage  to  Virginia,  or  the  round  of  editing  and  magazine  positions,  or  even 
his  reputed  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction.  The  Log  deserves  well,  an  authentic 
contribution  to  the  biographical  scholarship  on  Poe. 

John  Dean’s  ‘Poe  and  the  Popular  Culture  of  His  Day’  ( JAmC  35-40), 
though  written  in  too  throwaway  a  style,  shows  how  despite  his  professed 
contempt  for  the  mob  Poe  helped  to  mold  the  imagination  of  America’s  first 
mass  audience’.  Dean  has  well-taken  things  to  say  about  how  in  Poe’s  treatment 
of  city  life,  women,  and  travel,  he  both  reflects  and  transforms  popular 
American  stereotypes.  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym  continues  to  serve 
as  a  source  of  active  critical  interest,  a  phenomenon  which  can  be  dated  from 
W.  H.  Auden’s  reprinting  of  the  text  in  its  entirety  in  his  Rinehart  Selected 
Prose  and  Poetry  (1950).  In  Dennis  Pahl’s  ‘Poe/Script:  The  Death  of  the  Author 
in  The  Narrative  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym ’  ( NOR  iii.51-66)  the  issue  is  again 
Poe  s  view  of  writing  as  a  way  of  defeating  the  apparent  terminus  of  death. 
If  this  edges  close  to  the  concerns  of  J.  Gerald  Kennedy  and  John  T.  Irwin! 
Pahl’s  essay  nevertheless  offers  substantial  critical  fare.  He  sees  Pym  as  Poe’s 
formulation  of  the  writer  s  combat  against  void,  his  self-inscription  upon  the 
literary  page  as  an  expression  of  his  own  compulsion  to  repudiate  the  erasure 
brought  on  by  death.  The  focus  of  Richard  Kopley’s  ‘The  “Very  Profound 
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Under-Current”  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym’  ( SAR  143-73)  falls  upon  the 
compositional  process  of  Poe’s  text,  the  sources  Poe  turned  to  in  the  Bible, 
in  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in  the  maritime  and  literary  books  which  came  his  way 
for  review.  Somewhat  less  certainly  Kopley  also  contends  that  ‘the  novel  could 
allegorically  concern  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem’  to  which  end  he  invokes 
the  landslide  on  the  island  of  Tsalal.  The  textual  generation  of  Poe’s  only  other 
full-length  if  unfinished  narrative  concerns  Liliane  Weissberg  in  ‘Editing 
Adventures:  Writing  the  Text  of  Julius  Rodman ’  ( MFS  413-30).  She  sets  out 
a  detailed  annotation  of  the  sources  which  lie  behind  this  Western  journey- 
narrative  as  Poe  took  them  from  both  classical  and  contemporary  writing. 

Kate  Stewart  in  ‘The  Supreme  Madness:  Revenge  and  the  Bells  in  “The  Cask 
of  Amontillado”  ’  ( UMSE  5.51-7)  refers  Poe’s  story  back  to  Elizabethan 
revenge  tragedy  and  sees  the  image  of  Montresor’s  gleeful  madness  in  the  sound 
of  the  bells.  Poe’s  poem  of  the  same  name  needless  to  say  provides  an 
inescapable  analogue.  Pierre  Brunei  looks  into  a  classic  operatic  version  of  Poe 
in  his  ‘Claude  Debussy  interprete  d’Edgar  Poe:  La  Chute  de  la  maison  Usher’ 
(RLC  359-68).  He  compares  character,  setting,  and  imagery  in  both  the  original 
and  the  musical  versions.  Curtis  Fukuchi  detects  a  classic  sexual  pathology  to 
Poe  in  his  ‘Repression  and  Guilt  in  Poe’s  “Morelia”  ’  ( SSF  149-54).  Morelia 
he  takes  to  incarnate  Poe’s  own  morbid  fear  of  women,  daemons  who  at  once 
attract  yet  arouse  profoundest  guilt  and  who  must  be  exorcized.  As  an  account 
of  Poe’s  female  portraiture  this  comes  across  as  too  formulaic  and  simple  by 
half. 

Emerson’s  move  out  of  Unitarianism  into  Transcendentalism  has  raised  the 
question  both  in  his  own  time  and  subsequently  of  just  what  kind  of  Christian 
believer  he  represents.  This  issue  is  reopened  by  Jonathan  Bishop  in  ‘Emerson 
and  Christianity’  (Renascence  38:iii.  183-200).  He  thinks  Emerson  can  profitably 
be  likened  to  no  lesser  order  of  being  than  Jesus  as  a  species  of  ‘heretic’  or 
‘one  who  believes  himself  authorized  to  announce  the  real  truth  of  a  message 
which  the  apparently  orthodox  have  missed’.  This  leads  into  a  rethinking  of 
key  Emersonian  terms  like  Oversoul,  Faith,  and  even  Transcendentalism  itself. 
Another  kind  of  broad  approach  is  developed  by  Nancy  Craig  Simmons  in 
‘Philosophical  Biographer:  James  Elliot  Cabot  and  A  Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson ’  ( SAR  365-92).  Simmons  interprets  the  Memoir  (which  was  seen  as 
something  of  a  landmark  on  its  publication  in  1887)  as  not  only  the  upshot 
of  ‘a  close  identification  of  biographer  and  his  subject’  but  an  attempt  by 
Emerson’s  fellow  philosopher  and  friend  to  project  him  as  the  incarnation  of 
his  own  ‘Man  Thinking’. 

In  keeping  with  his  lively  previous  forays  into  interpretation  of  American 
literature  (his  several  Hemingway  books  and  a  collection  like  Three  Bags  Full 
in  1972),  Philip  Young  makes  for  provocative  reading  in  his  ‘Small  World: 
Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Melville’s  Secret  Sister’  (NEQ  382-402).  He  takes 
up  the  figure  of  Ann  Tracy  of  Massachusetts  who  just  may  have  been  the  half- 
sister  behind  Isabel  in  Melville’s  Pierre.  Tracy,  interestingly,  was  known  also 
to  both  Emerson  and  Longfellow.  As  genealogical  detective  work  and 
speculation,  this  reads  most  invitingly.  The  facts,  however,  have  still  to  be 
settled.  Emerson’s  much-noted  affinity  with  George  Herbert  turns  up  again 
in  Michael  J.  Colarcurcio’s  ‘  “The  Corn  and  the  Wine”:  Emerson  and  the 
Example  of  Herbert’  (NCL  42.1-28),  a  comparison  in  terms  of  their  lives  and 
writing  of  two  Protestant  divines  and  poets  both  given  to  dissent. 
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Linda  S.  Grimes’s  ‘Emerson’s  “Days”  ’  ( Expl 45:i.22-3)  ponders  the  phrase 
‘hypocritic  days’  in  the  opening  line  of  the  poem.  She  proposes  that  the  ‘days’ 
to  which  Emerson  refers  ‘deceive’  their  beholder  by  offering  only  an  outward 
show.  Their  best,  essential  riches  remain  always  somehow  concealed.  Another 
Emerson  lyric  is  similarly  probed  by  John  Coakley  in  ‘Emerson’s  “Terminus”  ’ 
( Expl  45:iii.35-8),  a  poem  from  late  in  Emerson’s  career  shot  through  with 
uncharacteristic  self-doubt. 

Emerson’s  essay-work  comes  centrally  into  play  in  Mary  Kupiec  Cayton’s 
‘The  Making  of  an  American  Prophet:  Emerson,  His  Audiences,  and  the  Rise 
of  the  Culture  Industry  in  Nineteenth-Century  America’  ( AHR  597-620),  a 
wide-ranging  consideration  of  Emerson  as  lyceum  and  platform  star,  sage, 
exhorter,  and  veteran  of  a  ‘decade  of  Western  lecturing’.  On  this  account 
Emerson  figures  as  the  articulator  of  an  American  ‘secular  faith’  in  ‘progress’, 
the  mouthpiece  of  ‘values  that  his  audience  took  to  be  vital  to  their  way  of 
life’.  Phyllis  Cole’s  ‘From  the  Edwardses  to  the  Emersons’  ( CEA  49:ii/iv.70-8) 
analyses  the  ‘visionary  and  ecstatic  mode  in  New  England  religious  history’ 
as  expressed  in  the  matching  careers  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  together  with  an  informed  account  of  the  family  and  cultural  dynasties 
which  nurtured  them.  As  a  contextual  historical-cultural  and  theological 
‘placing’,  this  does  helpful  service.  The  same  issue  of  CEA  contains  Daniel 
O’Hara’s  ‘Over  Emerson’s  Body’  (79-88),  a  comparison  of  the  theme  of 
‘fragmentation’  in  Nature  and  sections  of  Nietzsche’s  Zarathustra.  Not  unrelated 
is  Mark  Edmundson’s  ‘Emerson  and  the  Work  of  Melancholia’  {Raritan 
6:iv.  120-36)  which  treats  Emerson  and  ‘the  dynamics  of  loss’  especially  as  it 
befell  him  in  the  deaths  of  his  first  wife  Ellen  in  1831,  his  brother  Charles  in 
1836,  and  his  son  Waldo  in  1842.  Withdrawal  from  grief  for  Emerson,  argues 
Edmundson,  takes  the  form  of  the  life-affirming  literary  act,  a  symbolic  recovery 
through  art. 

For  Howard  Horwitz  in  ‘The  Standard  Oil  Trust  as  Emersonian  Hero’ 
{Raritan  6:iv.79-119),  Emerson  as  an  aider  and  abetter  of  American  corporate 
capitalism  -  in  this  case  the  empire  created  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  -  again 
comes  into  play.  Is  Emerson’s  talk  of  ‘self-reliance’,  ‘profit’,  and  the  like 
actually  a  kind  of  tacit,  high-toned  support  for  corporate  aggrandizement  and 
greed?  Does  there  not  exist  an  uncomfortable  overlap  between 
‘transcendentalist’  rhetoric  and  that  employed  by  the  great  late  nineteenth- 
century  moguls  of  industrialism?  Horwitz’s  deliberations  have  a  contentious 
air  about  them,  a  willingness  to  write  less  than  sacrosanctly  about  Emerson 
and  his  legacy.  Not  Rockefeller  but  New  England’s  best-acclaimed  musical 
composer  gives  Ellen  Hunnicutt  her  subject  in  ‘The  Practical  Uses  of  Emerson: 
Charles  Ives’  {Soundings  189-98).  Ives’s  respect  for  Emersonian  ‘self-reliance’ 
and  for  the  Transcendentalist’s  formulations  of  democratic  faith,  contends 
Hunnicutt,  made  for  major  ingredients  in  his  own  upbeat  music  and  politics. 
In  ‘  “The  Only  Firmament”:  “Sea-Room”  in  Emerson’s  English  Traits'  {A  TQ 
197-209),  Curtis  Fukuchi  conscientiously  mines  the  recurring  motifs  of  ocean 
and  water  in  Emerson’s  chronicle  of  the  Britain  Hawthorne  termed  ‘Our  Old 
Home’.  Jill  Fritz-Piggott’s  ‘The  Law  of  Adrastia:  Emerson’s  “Experience” 
and  Plato’s  Phaedrus'  {ATQ  261-71)  reasserts  Emerson’s  debts  to  Greek 
philosophy,  the  Platonic-Socratic  inheritance  which  so  helped  shape  his  own 
Transcendentalism. 

The  great  and  inescapable  issue  of  Thoreau’s  relationship  with  the  natural 
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world  is  given  full-length  attention  by  Joan  Burbick  in  Thoreau’s  Alternative 
History:  Changing  Perspectives  on  Nature,  Culture,  and  Language.  In  a  real 
challenge  to  R.  W.  B.  Lewis  who  in  his  influential  The  American  Adam  (1955) 
insisted  that  Nature  for  Thoreau  served  above  all  as  ‘myth’,  she  proposes  that 
the  naturalist  of  Walden  Pond  in  fact  saw  things  far  more  historically.  Indeed, 
for  Thoreau,  she  suggests,  ‘the  burden  of  historical  knowledge,  gleaned  from 
the  observation  of  natural  events,  was  awesome  and  never-ending’.  In  other 
words,  Nature  provided  a  continuing  and  conjoined  revelation  of  past  and 
present.  To  this  end,  Burbick  makes  excellent  use  not  only  of  Walden,  A  Week 
on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  and  later  work  like  Cape  Cod  and  The 
Maine  Woods  but  also  the  forty-odd  personal  Journals.  The  Thoreau  she  urges 
is  one  ‘who  came  of  age  in  [a]  milieu  of  history  that  included  stories  of  both 
civilization  and  nature’.  Thoreau,  in  his  turn,  has  been  netted  by  Harold  Bloom 
for  two  further  ChelseaH  compilations,  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Henry  David 
Thoreau’s  ‘Walden’.  Both  reprint  for  the  most  part  long-established 
interpretations  together  with  the  usual  perfunctory  introduction  by  Bloom 
himself. 

Paul  McCarthy’s  ‘Houses  in  Walden :  Thoreau  as  “Real  Estate  Broker”, 
Social  Critic,  Idealist’  ( MQ  28.323-39)  examines  ‘the  interesting  variety  of 
shelters  and  occupants  in  Walden' .  Yet  given  what  might  be  a  most  profitable 
line  of  enquiry,  McCarthy  none  too  originally  sees  the  notion  of  the  house  in 
Thoreau  merely  as  both  fact  and  figure,  the  dual  expression  of  the  outward 
self  and  of  the  more  elusive  inward  self.  For  Kevin  Radaker  in  ‘  “A  Separate 
Intention  of  the  Eye”:  Luminist  Eternity  in  Thoreau’s  A  Week  on  the  Concord 
and  Merrimack  Rivers’  ( CRevAS  41-60)  ‘luminism  indeed  does  play  a 
significant  role  in  this  most  transcendental  of  Thoreau’s  works’.  Radaker  very 
intelligently  goes  back  to  the  impact  of  the  principal  American  luminist  painters 
(with  suitable  reproductions  of  their  canvases),  the  likes  of  Sanford  Robinson 
Gifford,  Martin  Johnson  Heade,  John  Frederick  Kensett,  and  Fitz  Hugh  Lane. 
He  then  links  ‘luminist’  moments  in  A  Week  to  the  appropriate  paintings, 
comparing  the  imagery  of  ‘light’  in  both  text  and  canvas.  He  sees  all  of  them 
as  aiming  to  create  ‘a  contemplative  moment  in  nature,  when  the  flux  of  the 
natural  world  is  forgotten  in  a  moment  of  Transcendental  unity’.  Radaker  is 
much  to  be  congratulated.  He  has  written  a  bravura  analysis  of  visuality  in 
Thoreau  in  the  context  of  the  most  important  American  painting  of  his  time. 

Bradley  P.  Dean  deploys  a  range  of  manuscript  and  journal  evidence  in 
‘Reconstructions  of  Thoreau’s  Early  “Life  without  Principle”  Lectures’  ( SAR 
285-364)  to  show  how  the  final  version  of  this  lesser  but  important  series  of 
addresses  evolved.  James  Duban  takes  a  bolder  historicist  line  in  ‘Conscience 
and  Consciousness:  The  Liberal  Christian  Context  of  Thoreau’s  Political  Ethics’ 
(NEQ  208-22).  He  conscientiously  connects  Thoreau  to  the  thought  and 
preaching  of  the  leading  Unitarian  figures  of  Massachusetts,  principally  William 
Ellery  Channing,  John  Walker,  and  Henry  Whitney  Bellows. 

Another  leading  Transcendentalist  voice  commands  the  attention  of  Charles 
Capper  in  ‘Margaret  Fuller  as  Cultural  Reformer:  The  Conversations  in  Boston’ 
(AQ  509-28).  Capper  locates  much  of  Fuller’s  radicalism  in  the  classes  she  gave 
for  women  in  and  around  Boston  from  1839  onwards.  The  confidence  she  gained 
in  discussion  with  women  like  Sophia  Ripley,  Eliza  Quincy,  and  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  and  a  litany  of  less-remembered  New  England  women  and  feminists, 
feed  not  only  into  the  politics  she  espoused  but  into  her  great  classic  work 
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Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Fuller  as  teacher  also  concerns  Laraine  R. 
Fergenson  in  ‘Margaret  Fuller  in  the  Classroom:  The  Providence  Period’  ( SAR 
131-42),  a  biographical  account  of  the  period  June  1837  to  December  1838 
when  Fuller  taught  Latin  and  other  classes  in  Rhode  Island.  Yet  another  episode 
from  Fuller’s  life  is  recounted  in  Eleanor  M.  Tilton’s  ‘The  True  Romance  of 
Anna  Hazard  Barker  and  Samuel  Gray  Ward’  (SA/?  53-72),  a  minor  but  well- 
known  New  England  love  affair  to  which  both  she  and  Emerson  were  witnesses. 

‘The  Wisdom  of  William  Ellery  Channing’  by  Hyatt  H.  Waggoner  ( ModA 
30.251-8)  emphasizes  yet  again  the  pivotal  importance  of  this  Unitarian 
luminary  not  only  for  the  likes  of  Emerson  and  Margaret  Fuller  but  for 
generations  of  the  New  England  faithful.  Waggoner  compares  the  relative  merits 
of  Channing  and  Emerson  as  intellectuals,  writers,  and  spiritual  guides  for  their 
shared  epoch.  Christopher  Pearse  Cranch  usually  wins  remembrance  for  his 
wry,  irreverent  line  drawings  of  the  Transcendentalists.  In  ‘Christopher  Pearse 
Cranch:  The  Wit  as  Poet’  (. A  TQ  33-47),  however,  Shelly  Armitage  recalls  that 
he  also  felt  the  call  to  versify,  a  minor  talent  for  sure  but  worth  a  moment’s 
attention. 

Louisa  May  Alcott  as  a  writer  for  both  adults  and  children  wins 
acknowledgement  in  Janet  S.  Zehr’s  ‘The  Response  of  Nineteenth-Century 
Audiences  to  Louisa  May  Alcott’s  Fiction’  {ATQ  323-69).  She  does  a  solid, 
informative  reception  study  of  Little  Women  and  of  Alcott’s  lesser  acclaimed 
other  writings.  Veronica  Bassil’s  ‘The  Artist  at  Home:  The  Domestication  of 
Louisa  May  Alcott’  (SAF 187-97)  contemplates  the  paradox  that  though  Alcott 
‘spoke  out  in  her  fiction  in  favor  of  a  new  woman,  her  female  artists  do  not 
demonstrate  this  combination’.  Little  Women  especially  features  in  Bassil’s 
account  which  argues  Jo  to  be  an  ‘attenuated’  woman  and  writer  who  sells 
short  her  intrinsic  creativity  for  the  domestic  round.  A  familiar  issue  surfaces 
in  Susan  Wolstenholme’s  ‘Voice  of  the  Voiceless:  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  and 
the  Byron  Controversy’  (ALR  19:ii. 48-65),  that  of  Stowe’s  defence  of  Lady 
Byron  in  the  face  of  her  husband’s  turpitude.  Wolstenholme  shows  how  Stowe 
took  it  as  a  religious  mission  to  use  her  literary  talents  ‘to  save  Byron’s  soul’, 
though  why  Byron  quite  so  obsessed  the  author  of  Uncle  Tom ’s  Cabin  might 
have  been  pursued  more  energetically.  Yet  another  major  presence  in  all  of 
Stowe’s  writing  gets  explored  in  Gayle  Edward  Wilson’s  ‘  “As  Bunyan  Says”: 
Bunyan’s  Influence  on  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin’  ( ATQ  157-62).  Stowe’s  novel  is 
best  regarded  as  a  latter-day  Pilgrim ’s  Progress,  runs  the  argument,  one  which 
breaks  no  new  ground  but  dutifully  touches  upon  shared  imagery,  motif,  and 
situation. 

OSU  has  now  issued  Volumes  XVII  and  XVIII  in  its  ongoing  Centenary 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  edited  by  James  A.  Rubino, 
L.  Neal  Smith,  and  Norman  Holmes  Pearson,  respectively  The  Letters, 
1853-1856  and  The  Letters,  1857-1864.  This  completes  the  editing  of  all 
Hawthorne  s  correspondence,  a  task  both  needed  and  handsomely  discharged. 
The  two  sets  of  letters  cover  the  years  from  Hawthorne’s  appointment  as 
American  Consul  in  Liverpool  in  July  1853  (a  first  letter  refers  to  England’s 
‘abominable  climate’)  through  to  the  meeting  with  Melville  in  1856  and  on  to 
his  premature  ageing  and  death  in  May  1864  (he  writes  in  February  1864  to 
his  publishei  James  T.  Fields,  I  am  not  low-spirited,  nor  fanciful,  nor  freakish, 
but  look  to  what  seem  to  be  realities  in  the  face,  and  am  ready  to  take  whatever 
may  come’).  Hawthorne’s  letters  will  not  be  thought  the  match  of,  say,  those 
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of  Henry  James,  but  they  make  utterly  engrossing  reading,  offering  a  cautious, 
often  witty,  day-to-day  record  of  the  human  figure  behind  The  Scarlet  Letter 
and  the  other  romances  and  stories. 

Amy  Schrager  Lang’s  Prophetic  Woman:  Anne  Hutchinson  and  the  Problem 
of  Dissent  in  the  Literature  of  New  England  takes  as  its  departure  point 
Hawthorne’s  early  biographical  sketch  of  the  seventeenth-century  Quaker  and 
feminist.  Both  as  a  literal  and  as  a  legendary  presence,  Hutchinson  fascinated 
Hawthorne  as  much  as  she  did  his  fellow  New  Englanders.  The  upshot,  of 
course,  is  Hester  Prynne  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  whom  Lang  sees  as  ‘one 
culmination  in  the  story  of  Anne  Hutchinson’.  For  Hester’s  resistance,  her 
autonomy,  not  only  stands  in  opposition  to  the  men  of  the  story,  Arthur 
Dimmesdale  and  Roger  Chillingworth,  it  re-enacts  Hutchinson’s  earlier  dissent. 
Hutchinson,  thereby,  serves  as  a  prototype,  a  standard-bearer  in  the  road  to 
the  liberation  of  American  women.  More  avowedly  feminist  still  is  Louise 
DeSalvo’s  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  a  ‘gender’  analysis  of  the  sexual  power- 
relations  and  portraiture  of  women  in  Hawthorne’s  fiction.  If  at  times  it  reads 
rather  solemnly,  it  does  none  the  less  keep  to  its  argument  and  show  the  play 
of  sympathy  in  Hawthorne  for  both  women  (and  men)  put  under  pressure  by 
the  community  standard.  Which  on  DeSalvo’s  reading  is  not  to  absolve 
Hawthorne  from  sharing  ‘the  misogynist  view  of  his  age’. 

Although  operating  very  much  as  an  amateur  venture,  NHR  occasionally 
comes  through  with  a  strong  contribution.  Among  the  best  recently  are  those 
by  Jadwiga  Maszewska  on  ‘Hawthorne  in  Poland’  (ii.  18— 19),  by  Buford  Jones 
in  his  ‘Current  Hawthorne  Bibliography’  (12:i.22— 3),  and  by  Lea  Bartani 
Vozaron  on  ‘One-Hundred-and-Fifty-Years  of  Looking  At,  Into,  Through, 
Behind,  and  Around  “The  Minister’s  Black  Veil”  ’  (13:ii.5-12),  which  despite 
the  whimsical  title  offers  an  astute  compte  rendu  of  interpretation  of  the  story. 

In  ‘The  Parabolic  Ploys  of  The  Scarlet  Letted  (AQ  193-210)  Zelda  Bronstein 
suggests  that  for  all  his  masks  of  ‘romancer’,  ‘observer’,  and  ‘antiquarian’, 
Hawthorne  in  fact  was  always  wholly  alert  to  and  taken  up  by  politics.  By  this 
she  means  not  only  the  party  tensions  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  which 
caused  him  to  lose  his  post  at  the  Custom  House,  but  ‘nineteenth-century 
patterns  of  authority’  for  which  she  finds  her  evidence  in  a  careful  exegesis 
of  The  Scarlet  Letter.  Michael  Clark’s  ‘Another  Look  at  the  Scaffold  Scenes 
in  Hawthorne’s  The  Scarlet  Letted  (A  TQ  69-82)  views  the  three  pivotal  scaffold 
scenes  as  ways  both  of  structuring  the  story  and  ‘picturing’  different  kinds  of 
transgression.  The  ‘A’  itself  in  The  Scarlet  Letter  comes  under  a  new  deciphering 
in  Allan  Lloyd  Smith’s  ‘The  Elaborated  Sign  of  The  Scarlet  Letted  (. ATQ 
69-82).  He  puts  the  ‘A’  through  the  deconstructive  grinder  as  a  blend  of  icon, 
emblem,  and  glyph.  Charles  Swann’s  ‘Hester  and  the  Second  Coming:  A  Note 
on  the  Conclusion  to  The  Scarlet  Letted  ( JAmS  264-8)  looks  to  the  ‘odd’  ending 
of  the  story.  He  sees  Hester  as  pointing  to  a  world  beyond  the  earthly  and  sexual, 
one  which  sees  little  hope  of  utopia  in  this  world  but  rather  in  that  prophesied 
in  Revelation.  In  his  conscientious  reception  study,  Xiao-Huang  Yin  in  ‘ The 
Scarlet  Letter  in  China’  (AQ  551-62)  sets  out  the  different  translations  and 
commentaries  to  have  appeared  in  his  own  country.  He  details  the  early  Marxist 
readings  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  as  well  as  post-Maoist  accounts  which  have  begun 
to  concede  that  not  all  the  different  ills  portrayed  in  Hawthorne’s  fiction  are 
the  upshot  of  an  unregenerate  American  capitalism.  Hawthorne’s  Hester  and 
Zenobia  and  Hardy’s  Tess  are  compared  in  Janis  P.  Stout’s  ‘The  Fallen  Woman 
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and  the  Conflicted  Author:  Hawthorne  and  Hardy’  (A  TQ  233-46).  Stout 
suggests  that  their  heroines  were  a  source  of  guilty  pleasure  for  both  men  who 
at  once  furtively  ‘enjoyed’  them  and  then  ‘punished’  them  accordingly. 

For  John  Franzosa  in  ‘Young  Man  Hawthorne:  Scrutinizing  the  Discourse 
of  History’  ( BuR  72-94)  an  appropriate  approach  to  ‘Endicott  and  the  Red 
Cross’  is  through  what  he  terms  ‘the  rhetoric  of  subjectivity’.  Though  laden 
with  references  to  ‘psychohistory’,  Franzosa  has  a  good  point  to  make.  He 
sees  a  parallel  between  Hawthorne’s  use  of  the  self-mocking  authorial  irony 
in  the  story  and  the  irony  used  to  deflate  and  eventually  indict  Endicott  himself. 
Thomas  Pribek’s  ‘Hawthorne’s  Aminadab:  Sources  and  Significance’  (SA/? 
177-86)  does  a  brief  and  elucidatory  run-through  of  all  the  likely  sources  in 
the  Bible  and  elsewhere  behind  the  naming  of  Aylmer’s  assistant  in  ‘The 
Birthmark’.  Gregory  R.  Wegner  looks  to  ‘Ethan  Brand’  as  literary  kind  in  his 
‘Hawthorne’s  “Ethan  Brand”  and  the  Structure  of  the  Literary  Sketch’  ( JNT 
57-66).  Plausibly  enough,  he  contends  that  a  quality  of  anti-story  in  ‘Ethan 
Brand’  links  it  with  Hawthorne’s  ‘sketches’  rather  than  his  ‘tales  or  long 
romances’.  He  sees  it,  at  base,  as  a  ‘spatial’  rather  than  a  ‘temporal’  narrative. 
With  a  due  nod  to  Paul  de  Man,  Beverly  Haviland  in  ‘The  Sin  of  Synecdoche: 
Hawthorne’s  Allegory  against  Symbolism  in  “Rappaccini’s  Daughter”  ’  (TSLL 
278-301)  urges  the  restoration  of  an  ‘allegorical’  reading  of  the  story,  a  sense 
of  its  flux  and  flow,  as  against  the  temptation  to  see  it  in  the  over-static  terms 
of  ‘symbolism’. 

Herman  Melville:  A  Reference  Guide  1931-1960  by  Brian  Higgins  continues 
the  bibliographical  work  he  began  in  Herman  Melville:  An  Annotated 
Bibliography,  Volume  I:  1846-1930  (1979).  Higgins  responsibly  summarizes 
the  reviews,  book-notices,  and  the  ever-expanding  academic  criticism  which 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Melville’s  great  recovery  from  the  1920s  onwards. 
Melville  and  androgyny  has  been  on  the  books  for  some  time,  but  Robert  K. 
Martin  in  Hero,  Captain,  and  Stranger:  Male  Friendship,  Social  Critique,  and 
Literary  Form  in  the  Sea  Novels  of  Herman  Melville  plumps  for  something 
further.  ‘Homosexual  relation’,  he  believes,  lies  at  the  very  core  of  Melville’s 
writings,  no  mere  tacit  extra  but  its  very  ground-condition  and  axis.  To  this 
end  he  marshals  his  evidence  from  the  appropriate  fiction  and  from  the  well- 
known  pairings  in  Melville  -  Tommo  and  Typee,  Redburn  and  Harry  Bolton, 
White-Jacket  and  Jack  Chase,  Ishmael  and  Queequeg,  and  Billy  Budd  and 
Claggart  and  Vere.  This  homocentric  vision,  for  Martin,  eclipses  virtually  every 
other  human  configuration,  so  that  Melville  even  more  than  Whitman,  say, 
stands  forth  as  a  celebrant  of  male  love,  a  classic  contributor  to  the  gay  American 
literary  canon.  That  Melville  exhibited  a  plural,  or  at  least  uncertain,  sexuality 
can  t  be  open  to  doubt.  But  whether  his  whole  enterprise  is  to  be  seen  as 
homosexual  can  be  questioned,  not  because  of  any  undue  defensiveness  but 
simply  because  the  tacit  and  implicit  should  not  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
explicit.  A  similar  round  of  debate  arose  with  the  issue  of  Harold  Beaver’s 
Penguin  editions  of  Melville  and  Edwin  Haviland  Miller’s  Melville-  A  Biographv 
(YW  57.391-2). 

‘The  emergence  of  unresolved  grief’  gives  Neil  L.  Tolchin  his  key  in  Mourning, 
Gender,  and  Creativity  in  the  Art  of  Herman  Melville.  Showing  an  impressive 
historical  familiarity  with  Victorian-American  mourning  customs  and  much 
pertinent  reference  to  Melville’s  ‘chronic  grief’  for  Allan  Melville,  the  father 
who  died  delirious  and  bankrupt  in  1832,  Tolchin  charts  the  evolving  depiction 
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of  death  in  Melville’s  writing.  This  involves  him  in  strong  local  analyses  of 
the  killings  and  death  scenes  depicted  in  Typee  and  on  through  all  of  Melville’s 
fiction  and  poetry  to  the  sacrificial  hanging  of  the  foretopman  in  Billy  Budd. 
As  a  study  which  matches  cultural  context  to  a  prime  Melvillean  theme, 
Tolchin’s  book  opens  up  genuinely  fresh  perspectives.  Gail  H.  Coffler’s 
Melville’s  Classical  Allusions:  A  Comprehensive  Index  and  Glossary  begins  with 
the  well-taken  assertion  that  ‘the  extent  to  which  Melville  used  the  classics  in 
his  own  writing  has  only  just  begun  to  be  recognized’.  Her  glossary  supplies 
the  proof,  a  listing  of  every  allusion  to  classical  authorship,  culture,  myth,  and 
history,  in  the  Melville  oeuvre. 

Melville’s  first  work  is  made  subject  to  a  familiar  approach  in  Michael  C. 
Berthold’s  ‘  “Portentous  Somethings”:  Melville’s  Typee  and  the  Language  of 
Captivity’  (NEQ  549-67).  Beginning  with  references  back  to  American  captivity 
narratives  like  that  of  Mary  Rowlandson,  he  shows  how  Melville  from  the  start 
found  himself  obsessed  by  the  dialectic  of  freedom  and  captivity.  Typee,  thereby, 
depicts  at  once  an  actual  South  Seas  island  captivity  and  at  the  same  time  yields 
a  major  existential  metaphor  which  recurs  in  virtually  all  of  Melville’s  subsequent 
fiction.  John  C.  Broderick’s  ‘Melville  and  the  Missionaries:  Once  More’  ( MSEx 
67.15-16)  looks  into  the  correspondence  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Armstrong,  a 
missionary  in  Hawaii  from  1832  to  1848,  whose  letters  make  a  number  of  passing 
allusions  to  Typee.  Although  one  tends  to  think  Mardi  Melville’s  first  work 
to  use  Spenserian  allusions,  they  begin  as  early  as  Typee  as  Carole  Moses  shows 
in  ‘  Typee  and  Spenser’s  “Bower  of  Bliss”  ’  (ELN  25 :i.60— 5).  These  ‘echoes 
of  Spenser’  she  demonstrates  through  appropriate  supporting  quotation  from 
both  texts. 

Thomas  F.  Berninghausen’s  ‘Writing  on  the  Body:  The  Figure  of  Authority 
in  Moby-Dick ’  ( NOR  iii.5-12),  replete  with  Derridean  graphics,  takes  aim  at 
the  ‘double  writing’,  as  Berninghausen  calls  it,  of  Melville’s  whale  book.  He 
suggests  that  in  the  depiction  of  Ahab  as  a  failed  authority  we  have  the  image 
of  Melville  himself  as  a  failed  ‘authoritative’  author.  John  G.  Blair’s  ‘Multum 
in  parvo:  Moby-Dick,  the  Swiss  Army  Knife,  and  the  Poetics  of  Infinity’,  a 
chapter  in  Udo  Fries’s  The  Structure  of  Texts,  shows  Melville’s  knife  allusion 
(with  appropriate  drawings)  to  operate  as  yet  one  more  trope  of  the  multiple 
ways  in  which  he  takes  reality  to  elude  absolute  definition.  In  this,  the  Swiss 
army  knife  takes  its  place  alongside  the  Spouter  Inn  painting,  the  mats  aboard 
the  Pequod,  the  doubloon,  and  the  whaler  itself.  Melville’s  treatment  of  sexuality 
again  comes  into  play  in  Michael  Boughn’s  ‘Eros  and  Identity  in  Moby-Dick ’ 
(ATQ  179-95),  which  sees  Ishmael’s  relationship  with  Queequeg  as  but  one 
instance  of  his  whole  polymorphous  disposition.  Gail  Coffler  applies  some  of 
her  own  glossic  labours  in  ‘ Moby-Dick :  Classicism  in  Melville’s  Style’  {EAS 
16.73-84),  viewing  the  classics  as  models  for  Melville’s  own  compositional  habits 
and  practices. 

Melville’s  ‘picturing’  in  Moby-Dick  has  not  wanted  for  attention.  But  in 
‘  “Modern  Depths”,  Painting,  and  the  Novel:  Turner,  Melville  and  the 
Interstices’  ( Soundings  121-44)  Glen  A.  Mazis  takes  the  issue  into  new  reaches. 
He  links  the  American  author  and  English  painter  as  follows:  ‘Melville  and 
Turner  are  key  figures  in  the  break  with  the  traditions  of  word  and  image  that 
stressed  representation,  purity  of  genre,  clarity  and  distinctness  of  reference, 
overall  intelligibility  or  coherence,  and  the  separateness  of  the  “symbolic”  and 
the  “figural”  or  “allegorical”.’  For  Paul  McCarthy  in  ‘Forms  of  Insanity  and 
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Insane  Characters  in  Moby-Dick’  ( CLQ  39-51)  Ahab  is  not  the  only  deranged 
mind  in  Moby-Dick.  He  has  assorted  company  in  Elijah,  Gabriel,  Pip,  Fedallah, 
Perth,  and  ‘possibly  Ishmael’.  The  book,  on  McCarthy’s  interpretation,  so 
becomes  an  anatomy  of  human  dementia,  a  world  unhinged.  Manfred  Piitz  in 
‘The  Narrator  as  Audience:  Ishmael  as  Reader  and  Critic  in  Moby-Dick ' 
(SNNTS  160-74)  takes  Ishmael  to  be  ‘a  personified  audience  figure’,  a  kind 
of  prototypal  reader-response  critic  out  of  the  stable  of  Stanley  Fish.  Ishmael 
thus  both  tells  and  ‘reads’  at  the  same  time  the  tale  he  has  no  alternative  but 
to  disclose.  If  not  always  persuasive,  Piitz  does  have  alert  things  on  offer  and 
not  least  his  account  of  the  Spouter  Inn  painting  and  Melville’s  thoughts  on 
‘representation’  in  art  in  Chapters  55-7  and  in  the  Town-Ho  section  of 
Moby-Dick. 

The  protagonist’s  mysterious  half  sister,  Isabel,  takes  centre-role  in  Phillip 
J.  Egan’s  ‘Isabel’s  Story:  The  Voice  of  the  Dark  Woman  in  Melville’s  Pierre' 
( ATQ  99-100).  Egan  offers  an  analysis  of  the  ‘untold’  narrative  behind  Isabel’s 
appearance  in  the  world  of  Mrs  Glendinning  and  her  son.  More  graphically, 
perhaps,  James  C.  Wilson  pursues  the  Hamlet-like  pattern  of  murder,  suicide, 
and  physical  and  emotional  maiming  in  this  most  ‘domestic’  of  Melville’s 
narratives  in  his  ‘The  Sentimental  Education  of  Pierre  Glendinning:  An 
Exploration  of  the  Causes  and  Implications  of  Violence  in  Melville’s  Pierre' 
(ATQ  167-77). 

Of  the  short  stories,  ‘Bartleby’  comes  in  for  an  interesting  ‘analogue’ 
treatment  in  Graham  Nicol  Forst’s  ‘Up  Wall  Street  towards  Broadway:  The 
Narrator’s  Pilgrimage  in  Melville’s  “Bartleby  the  Scrivener”  ’  (SSF  263-70). 
Forst  perceives  a  parallel  between  the  Nicodemus-Christ  story  and  that  between 
the  lawyer  and  his  copyist.  More  psychoanalytic  in  temper  is  Dennis  R.  Perry’s 
‘  “Ah,  Humanity”:  Compulsion  Neuroses  in  Melville’s  “Bartleby”  ’  (SSF 
407-15),  a  reading  of  the  lawyer’s  relationship  with  Bartleby  and  his  ‘morning’ 
and  ‘afternoon’  clerks,  Turkey  and  Nippers,  as  one  which  expresses  the 
relationship  of  the  ego  to  the  id.  The  figure  of  the  ‘bachelor’  in  Melville - 
defined  by  Richard  Fogle  in  his  Melville’s  Shorter  Tales  (YW 41 .283)  as  ‘a  man 
who  has  not  wedded  reality,  a  man  who  sees  half  of  life  but  not  the  whole’  - 
gives  Carl  Schaffer  his  starting  point  in  ‘  “Unadmitted  Impediments, 
Unmarriageable  Minds”:  Melville’s  “Bartleby”  and  “I  and  My  Chimney”  ’ 
(SSF  93-101).  He  takes  the  narrators  in  these  stories,  albeit  that  the  second 
in  fact  is  married,  to  personify  ‘ossified  humanity’,  the  circumscribed  self. 

For  Brian  Rosenberg  in  ‘ Israel  Potter.  Melville’s  Anti-History’  (SAF 175-86), 
Melville’s  novella  works  as  a  species  of  double  parody.  Not  only  does  it  take 
a  shy  at  how  the  British  mythologize  their  national  history  but  also  the 
Americans.  Israel  Potter  so  reads  as  ‘anti-history’,  a  dark  satire  of  ‘patriotic’ 
versions  of  history.  Larry  Edward  Wegener’s  A  Concordance  to  Herman 
Melville’s  ‘The  Confidence-Man:  His  Masquerade ’  continues  the  Garland  series 
of  computer-generated  concordances.  This  latest  correlates  not  only  with  the 
Northwestern-Newberry  edition  of  the  text,  but  also  with  prior  editions  like 
the  Constable,  Grove,  Hendricks  House,  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston,  Signet, 
Airmont,  Bobbs-Merrill,  Lancer,  and  Norton. 

Billy  Budd  attracts  several  reworkings  of  familiar  approaches.  Joseph  M. 
Garrison  Jr’s  ‘Billy  Budd:  A  Reconsideration’  (SSUF27:i.30-41)  looks  once 
more  into  the  question  of  viewpoint  in  the  story.  The  phrase  ‘inside  narrative’ 
is  given  a  thorough  going-over,  as  more  generally  is  the  whole  equivocation 
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to  Melville’s  story-telling.  Robert  Milder’s  ‘Melville’s  Late  Poetry  and  Billy 
Budd’  ( PQ  493-507)  links  John  Marr  and  Other  Sailors  and  Timoleon  to  the 
writing  of  Billy  Budd ,  giving  in  detail  their  shared  preoccupations  with  themes 
like  the  sacrifice  of  innocence,  the  omnipresence  of  ‘iniquity’,  and  Melville’s 
search  for  his  own  final  peace.  Ronald  K.  Giles’s  ‘Melville’s  “Malvern  Hill”  ’ 
( Expl  45:ii .27— 9)  examines  the  treatment  of  Nature  in  the  poem,  the  ends  to 
which  Melville  puts  his  landscape  and  topography  references.  Melville  as  social 
critic  comes  round  again  in  Howard  Horsford’s  ‘Melville  and  the  London  Street 
Scene’  ( EAS  16.3-35)  which  makes  extensive  allusion  to  stories  like  ‘Poor  Man’s 
Pudding  and  Rich  Man’s  Crumbs’  and  ‘The  Two  Temples’  as  well  as  to  the 
Journal  of  a  Visit  to  London  and  the  Continent,  1849-1850.  Horsford  rightly 
insists  upon  Melville’s  fascination  with  the  English  capital  as  a  repository  both 
of  high  society  and  withering  urban  poverty.  To  this  end,  too,  he  invokes  Henry 
Mayhew’s  London  Labour  and  the  London  Poor. 

David  R.  Sewell  opens  his  Mark  Twain’s  Languages:  Discourse,  Dialogue, 
and  Linguistic  Variety  on  the  following  promising  note:  ‘What  impressed  Mark 
Twain  most  about  language  was  its  diversity.  Moving  from  the  West  to  the 
East  and  on  to  Europe,  living  among  boatmen,  slaves,  miners,  journalists,  and 
aristocrats,  Twain  heard  the  multiplicity  of  voices  that  finds  its  way  into  his 
work.’  For  all,  too,  of  his  allusions  to  Mikhail  Bakhtin,  Michael  Halliday, 
Randolph  Quirk,  and  others,  Sewell  steers  well  clear  of  overly  hermetic  technical 
usage.  He  keeps  his  attention  clearly  and  firmly  upon  the  subtle  interplay  in 
all  of  Twain’s  best  work  between  ‘correct’  and  ‘vernacular’  English.  His  best 
insights,  to  his  credit,  come  through  in  the  discussion  of  Huckleberry  Finn  of 
which  he  writes:  ‘Huck’s  most  striking  unconventional  linguistic  behavior  is 
his  lying.  Like  his  ungrammaticality,  it  puts  Huck  in  conflict  with  superficial 
norms  while  establishing  his  loyalty  to  profounder  values.’  A  similar  kind  of 
attentiveness  is  given  to  Twain’s  other  novels  and  stories  in  which  the  emphasis 
upon  stylistic  virtuosity  is  well  backed  up  by  careful  local  analysis  and 
illustration.  James  D.  Wilson’s  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Short  Stories  of  Mark 
Twain  gives  the  publication  history,  a  plot  summary,  and  brief  primary  and 
secondary  bibliographies  for  each  of  Twain’s  stories  and  sketches.  The  upshot 
is  a  work  of  no  especial  critical  flair,  but  one  valuable  enough  for  reference. 

On  Mark  Twain:  The  Best  from  ‘American  Literature’,  with  Louis  J.  Budd 
and  Edwin  H.  Cady  again  at  the  editorial  helm,  offers  a  span  of  the  journal’s 
scholarship  from  Hyatt  Waggoner  on  ‘Science  in  the  Thought  of  Mark  Twain’ 
(1937)  through  to  James  Grove  on  ‘Mark  Twain  and  the  Endangered  Family’ 
(1985).  Inevitably  the  acuity  and  weight  of  the  contributions  vary,  but  as  strong 
a  piece  as  any  can  be  met  with  in  Leo  Marx’s  ‘The  Pilot  and  the  Passenger: 
Landscape  Conventions  and  the  Style  of  Huckleberry  Finn’  (1956).  This  stands 
as  one  of  the  vintage  examinations  of  Twain’s  creation  of  ‘place’  in  his  major 
novel.  Hemingway’s  charge  that  Twain  ‘cheated’  in  the  last  quarter  of 
Huckleberry  Finn  receives  fresh  attention  in  David  Kaufman’s  ‘Satiric  Defeat 
in  the  Ending  of  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn’  ( SNNTS  67-78).  He  argues 
that  the  notorious  last  ten  chapters  or  so  in  fact  don’t  ‘cheat’.  Rather  they  play 
the  reader  for  a  fool,  parodying  their  own  tail-tale  and  sham-chivalric  excess 
and  thereby  denying  the  very  possibility  of  any  ‘conventional’  or  harmonizing 
closure  to  the  novel. 

Wendell  Berry  proffers  one  regional  writer’s  salute  to  another  in  ‘Writer  and 
Region’  ( HudR  40.15-20).  The  Kentucky  novelist  sees  in  his  Missourian 
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predecessor  (and  in  Sarah  Orne  Jewett  as  another  regionalist)  an  archivist  of 
‘community’.  Yet  he  also  sees  that  ‘community’  can  have  an  unwanted  force, 
the  coercion  of  its  citizenry  into  over-rigid  patterns  of  behaviour.  In  this  respect, 
he  suggests  that  there  is  indeed  ‘something  stunted’  in  Twain’s  St  Petersburg 
and  its  inability  to  accommodate  Huck  causing  him  as  much  out  of  self-defence 
as  hope  to  ‘light  out’  for  ‘the  Territory  ahead’.  Louis  Budd  continues  his  Twain 
work  with  a  conscientious  reception-study  in  ‘Recomposition  of  Adventures 
of  Huckleberry  Finn ’  ( MissR  113-29),  an  account  of  the  changing  status  of 
Twain’s  novel  under  dispensations  which  run  from  the  New  Criticism  to  myth- 
and-symbol  approaches  to  deconstruction.  For  Janet  A.  Gabler-Hover  in 
‘Sympathy  Not  Empathy:  The  Intent  of  Narration  in  Huckleberry  Finn’  ( JNT 
67-75)  ‘Huck  is  a  moral  character  without  moral  self-awareness’,  a  ‘victim’ 
rather  than  a  ‘savior’.  She  also  sees  Huck’s  submission  to  Tom  at  the  end  of 
the  novel  as  a  recognition  that  Tom  has  ‘power’  where  he  himself  does  not 
because  unlike  Tom  he  has  not  acquiesced  in  and  thriven  upon  society’s  ‘rules’. 
The  uses  of  disguises,  impersonations,  false  and  artificial  voices  are  examined 
in  Thomas  Pribek’s  ‘Huckleberry  Finn:  His  Masquerade  and  His  Lessons  for 
Lying’  {ALR  19:iii. 68-79),  a  thorough  though  hardly  new  approach  to  Twain’s 
story.  Jim  as  mother  as  well  as  father  to  Huck  also  gets  a  renewed  airing  in 
Paulette  Wasserstein’s  ‘Twain’s  Huckleberry  Finn'  ( Expl  46:i.3 1—3).  Jim’s 
‘androgynous  role’,  she  proposes,  ‘enables  Jim  to  shape  a  viable  system  of  ethics 
and  expand  his  capacity  for  sympathy,  tenderness,  and  basic  goodness’.  Brief, 
well  intended  Wasserstein’s  essay  may  be;  none  the  less  it  needs  a  fuller 
grounding  in  the  text  and  a  sharper  sense  of  where  it  extends  Leslie  Fiedler’s 
interpretation  in  Love  and  Death  in  the  American  Novel  (YIL41. 276-7).  Harper 
have  issued  a  Centennial  Facsimile  Edition  of  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn , 
edited  by  Hamlin  Hill,  which  has  the  bonus  of  including  the  original  illustrations. 

The  quest  for  a  ‘world  of  make-believe’  and  ‘play’  which  enables  the  voyager 
to  leave  behind  ‘workaday  life’  underpins  all  of  Twain’s  travel  fiction,  asserts 
Bruce  Michelson  in  ‘Ever  Such  a  Good  Time:  The  Structure  of  Mark  Twain’s 
Roughing  It'  ( DQR  182-99).  The  impulse  to  ‘get  away’  from  an  America  too 
often  narrowly  pledged  to  the  work  ethic  also  reflects  itself  in  the  narrative 
form  of  Roughing  It  which  Michelson  characterizes  as  ‘plotless,  easy-going, 
endlessly  digressive’.  The  central  contention  in  Thomas  C.  Caramagno’s  ‘Bad 
Fictions  and  the  Improvident  Heart  in  The  Gilded  Age  and  Bleak  House'  ( CollL 
62-75)  has  to  do  with  the  ‘trouble-making’  of  the  two  novels  and  the  fondness 
for  them  on  that  account  by  their  respective  authors.  As  Caramagno  sees 
matters,  where  Twain  and  his  co-author  Charles  Dudley  Warner  parodied  ‘a 
Manifest  Destiny  that  fabricated  an  illusory  future’,  Dickens  did  the  same  to 
‘governmental  institutions  that  hindered  progress’.  John  S.  Whitley’s 
‘ Pudd’nhead  Wilson :  Mark  Twain  and  the  Limits  of  Detection’  ( JAmS  55-70) 
situates  the  novel  within  the  Great  Tradition  of  American  mystery-writing  and 
proceeds  from  there  to  show  how  it  links  to  the  ‘metaphysics’  of  Twain’s  late 
fiction.  Whitley  writes  stimulatingly  and  with  distinction,  an  account  which 
takes  a  broad  view  of  Twain  and  places  the  one  novel  within  his  overall 
achievement. 

In  ‘  “A  More  Splendid  Necromancy”:  Mark  Twain’s  Connecticut  Yankee 
and  the  Electrical  Revolution’  ( SNNTS  448-58)  Jane  Gardiner  unpacks  Twain’s 
‘medieval’  novel  as  actually  an  inspired  satire  of  nineteenth-century  American 
ideas  of  progress.  Electricity,  she  suggests,  though  the  wonder  of  the  age  in 
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Twain’s  construing  becomes  a  new  ‘necromancy’,  a  latter-day  witchcraft  whose 
power  affords  the  human  species  a  still  greater  means  to  wreak  havoc  and 
destruction.  Mark  L.  Sargent  in  ‘A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  Jane  Lampton’s 
South:  Mark  Twain  and  the  Regicide’  ( MissQ  21-31)  uses  Twain’s  own  work- 
notes  for  A  Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur  as  his  organizing 
brief.  It  was  there  that  Twain  wrote  ‘Assassination  of  a  crowned  head  whenever 
and  wherever  should  be  the  first  article  of  all  subjects’  religion.’  Sargent  then 
catalogues  virtually  all  of  Twain’s  actual  and  symbolic  ‘assassinations’,  notably 
those  of  the  Duke  and  the  Dauphin  in  Huckleberry  Finn  and  Arthur  and  his 
knights  in  A  Connecticut  Yankee.  Sargent,  in  this  respect,  also  sees  Twain  as 
a  Cromwellian  (Twain  indeed  could  claim  one  of  Cromwell’s  judges  as  an 
important  ancestor),  always  and  uncompromisingly  the  democrat  and  leveller. 
‘Mark  Twain’s  Correspondence  with  Two  Press  Associations:  On  Humor, 
Providence,  the  Light  Bulb  and  Other  Relationships’  by  Ronald  Wesley  Hoag 
(SLJ  20:i.3— 21),  despite  its  promising  title,  does  little  more  than  offer  a 
documentary  account  of  Twain’s  favoured  status  with  both  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the  Missouri  Press  Association.  Minrose  C.  Gwin’s 
‘Repetition  and  Recollection:  The  Unconscious  Discourse  of  Mark  Twain’s 
Autobiography’  (L<TPiii/iv.  120-31)  subjects  the  unfinished  autobiography  to 
a  strenuously  Freudian  ‘repetition-compulsion’  analysis.  For  Gwyn,  Twain  could 
never  step  free  of  the  urge  to  rebecome  the  loved  ‘double’  who  was  his  boyhood 
self. 

Afro-American  scholarship  has  been  greatly  advanced  with  Jean  Fagan 
Yellin’s  edition  of  Harriet  A.  Jacobs’s  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl 
Written  by  Herself.  Not  only  does  Yellin  contribute  a  quite  authoritative 
introduction  which  demonstrates  how  its  novel  form  masks  for  Jacobs  ‘a  true 
and  just  account  of  my  own  life  in  slavery’,  she  supplies  a  much  needed  definitive 
text.  To  have  one  of  the  indispensable  slave-narratives  available  in  so  meticulous, 
scholarly,  and  well-researched  a  form  can  only  be  applauded.  For  Laura  E. 
Tanner  in  ‘Self-Conscious  Representation  in  the  Slave  Narrative’  ( BALF 
415-24),  Jacobs’s  Incidents,  in  common  with  other  slave-narrative,  poses  a 
unique  problem  in  that  the  author  ‘presents  and  defines  herself  in  the  context 
of  a  white  Christian  ethic  that  fails  to  take  her  life  situation  into  account’. 

Slave-language  in  Charles  Chesnutt’s  first  story  collection,  according  to 
Valerie  Babb  in  ‘Subversion  and  Repatriation  in  The  Conjure  Woman ’  ( SoQ 
25:ii. 66-75)  ‘is  the  language  of  [the]  sage  manipulator  who  coaxes  his  employer 
into  a  desired  state  of  perception’.  This  account  lays  down  a  challenge  to  those 
who  construe  Chesnutt’s  black  figures  as  mere  racial  fawners  and  Toms,  slave 
dependants  simply  ‘acting  out’  their  deference.  The  same  stories  also  feature 
in  R.  V.  Burnette’s  ‘Charles  W.  Chesnutt’s  The  Conjure  Woman  Revisited’ 
{CLAJ  30.438-53)  which  gives  particular  attention  to  the  different  editions  of 
the  text  and  to  Uncle  Julius  as  the  controlling  viewpoint.  In  ‘Charles  W. 
Chesnutt  and  Uncle  Julius:  Black  Storyteller  at  the  Crossroads’  ( SAF  161-73) 
Lome  Fienberg  also  sees  in  Chesnutt’s  narrator  a  truly  ‘masked’  figure  who 
‘establishes  an  ironic  barrier  between  his  tales  and  his  listener’s  ability  to  decipher 
their  full  intent’.  For  Fienberg,  Julius  so  functions  as  a  ‘subversive’  force,  a 
man  in  his  own  phrase  ‘at  the  crossroads’  between  slavery  and  both  his  actual 
and  his  literary-creative  freedom.  John  H.  Condit  in  ‘Pulling  a  Chesnutt  Out 
of  the  Fire:  “Hot-Foot  Hannibal”  ’  {CLAJ  30.428-37),  despite  the  cuteness 
of  the  title,  does  a  respectable  exegesis  of  this  Chesnutt  story.  He  rightly 
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proposes,  with  support  from  the  text,  that  the  true  ‘inner  tale’  beneath  the 
courtship  of  Hannibal  and  Chloe  is  nothing  less  than  ‘slavery  itself’. 

Iola  Leroy ,  Frances  Ellen  Harper’s  strongest  novel,  has  been  reissued  by 
Beacon,  a  welcome  addition  to  their  list.  Deborah  E.  McDowell’s  ‘  “The 
Changing  Same”:  Generational  Connections  and  Black  Women  Novelists’ 
( NLH  18.281-302)  compares  Iola  Leroy  with  Alice  Walker’s  The  Color  Purple 
in  terms  of  ‘black  female  character’.  She  argues  that  where  Harper  in  having 
to  pitch  her  novel  for  a  mainly  white  readership  was  constrained  to  stereotype 
her  heroine,  Walker  by  contrast  writes  first  and  uninhibitedly  to  ‘other  black 
women’  -  such  is  the  distance  between  the  fiction  of  black  women  writing  in 
the  era  of  late  Reconstruction  and  those  writing  in  our  own  time. 

Terry  Alford  in  ‘  “Formerly  a  Slave”:  Frederick  Douglass  Comes  to 
Lanesborough’  {NEQ  86-8)  reprints  a  speech  Douglass  gave  to  the 
Lanesborough  Boarding  School  near  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  which  his  subject 
was,  as  ever,  the  cause  of  abolition.  As  her  own  fiction  bears  ample  witness, 
Gayl  Jones  has  been  no  small  adept  herself  in  the  uses  of  black  dialect.  In 
‘Breaking  Out  of  the  Conventions  of  Dialect:  Dunbar  and  Hurston’  {PA 
144.32-46)  she  argues  that  these  two  important  Afro-American  figures  use 
dialect  as  an  essential  alternative  idiom,  anything  but  merely  ‘quaint’  or  ‘folksy’ 
decoration  for  their  story-telling. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett’s  transformation  of  regionalism  into  an  imagined  world 
of  memory  is  examined  in  Philip  G.  Terrie’s  ‘Local  Color  and  a  Mythologized 
Past:  The  Rituals  of  Meaning  in  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs’  ( CLQ  16-25). 
He  shows  how  Jewett  brilliantly  deploys  Dunnet  Landing  in  the  novel  to  set 
up  ‘ceremonial  connections  between  past  and  present’  and  how  the  narrator 
must  finally  leave  if  she  is  to  achieve  her  own  authentic  selfhood.  In  the  same 
issue  of  CLQ ,  Cynthia  J.  Goheen  in  ‘The  Rebirth  of  the  Seafarer:  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett’s  The  Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs’  (154-64)  discerns  in  the  image  of 
seafaring  the  perfect  expression  of  the  narrator’s  own  impulse  to  journey  out 
and  beyond  Dunnet  Landing.  Mary  R.  Reichardt’s  ‘Mary  Wilkins  Freeman: 
One  Hundred  Years  of  Criticism’  {Legacy  4:ii.3 1  —44)  offers  a  brief  reception 
study  of  the  New  England  story-teller  and  of  her  place  as  a  literary  custodian 
of  the  theme  sometimes  called  ‘the  decline  of  New  England’.  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  a  pamphlet  by  Rosemary  Whitaker  in  the  BoiseU  ‘Western’  series, 
does  a  steady  life-and-works  synopsis  of  the  Amherst-born  poet  and  novelist 
whose  Mercy  Philbrick’s  Choice  draws  heavily  on  the  career  of  Emily  Dickinson. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  in  Per  Seyersted’s  ‘Kate  Chopin’s  Wound: 
Two  New  Letters’  {ALR  20:i . 71—5)  has  to  do  with  the  efforts  she  made  during 
1898-9  to  promote  interest  in  her  writing  in  the  face  of  widespread  indifference. 
The  letters  to  potential  backers  are  reprinted  with  suitable  notes  and  a  gloss. 
Suzanne  W.  Jones’s  ‘Place,  Perception  and  Identity  in  The  Awakening’  {SoQ 
25 :ii.  108—  1 9)  pursues  a  thorough  analysis  of  ‘setting’  in  Chopin’s  novella.  On 
Jones’s  interpretation  ‘the  two  settings  [Chopin]  chooses  for  The  Awakening, 
New  Orleans  and  the  islands  of  the  gulf,  allow  her  to  evaluate  both  the  Victorian 
woman,  whom  she  sees  as  repressed,  and  the  modern  woman,  whom  she  depicts 
as  a  victim  of  her  impulses’.  In  ‘A  Prologue  to  Rebellion:  The  Awakening  and 
the  Habit  of  Self-Expression’  {SLJ  20:i. 22-32)  Joseph  R.  Urgo  broods  upon 
the  following  knot  of  questions:  ‘Is  it  a  feminist  novel?  Is  Edna  mad?  Is  it 
a  failed  feminist  novel?’  His  own  conclusion,  if  conclusion  it  is,  alleges  that 
The  Awakening  amounts  only  to  ‘a  kind  of  prologue  to  feminist  awakening’ 
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and  is  not  the  real  thing.  C.  J.  Wershoven  sets  up  a  worthwhile  parallel  between 
Chopin  and  Edith  Wharton  in  ‘  The  A  wakening  and  The  House  of  Mirth :  Studies 
of  Arrested  Development’  (ALR  19:iii. 27-41)  in  which  Edna  Pontellier  and 
Lily  Bart  are  seen  as  women  who  achieve  ‘identity’  through  ‘a  process  of 
rebellion,  renunciation  and  isolation’.  That  ‘identity’,  for  both,  lies  in  their 
attaining  ‘the  safe  shores  of  human  connection’.  Despite  the  rush  of  latter-day 
feminist  readings,  Patricia  S.  Yaeger  in  ‘  “A  Language  which  Nobody 
Understood”:  Emancipatory  Strategies  in  The  Awakening’  (No  vel  20.197-219) 
insists  that  we  have  continued  to  read  the  novella  ‘with  our  patriarchal  biases 
intact’.  Quite  who  the  ‘our’  is  here  seems  uncertain.  But  with  much  reference 
to  Tony  Tanner’s  Adultery  in  the  Novel:  Contract  and  Transgression  (1979) 
and  to  Jacques  Lacan,  Yaeger  reasserts  that  the  key  to  the  story  lies  in  Edna’s 
search  for  her  own  self-made  language  and  ‘a  mode  of  speech  that  will  express 
her  unspoken,  but  not  unspeakable  needs’.  Harold  Bloom,  trawling  ever  wider, 
inevitably  has  entered  the  Chopin  lists  with  a  ChelseaH  Kate  Chopin.  True  to 
the  house  formula  he  reprints  mainly  well-established  critical  pieces. 

William  Dean  Howells  as  realist,  no  less,  comes  in  for  a  reappraisal  in  Sarah 
B.  Daugherty’s  ‘Howells,  Tolstoy,  and  the  Limits  of  Realism’  (ALR  19:i. 21-41), 
an  essay  which  uses  War  and  Peace  as  a  touchstone  for  taking  the  measure 
of  Howells’s  fictional  practices.  Daugherty  documents  Howells’s  own  growing 
acknowledgement  that  even  verisimilitude  could  not  hide  its  artifice,  be  it  in 
The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  or  A  Modern  Instance.  David  Rife  in  ‘Hamilton 
Wright  Mabie  and  William  Dean  Howells:  A  Literary  Friendship’  (ALR 
19:ii. 30-47)  offers  a  biographical  portrait  of  Howells’s  relationship  with  the 
journalist  and  critic  Hamilton  Mabie  which  began  in  antagonism  and  blossomed 
into  a  lifetime  devotion.  In  ‘Andrew  Lang  versus  W.  D.  Howells:  A  Late 
Victorian  Literary  Duel’  (JAmS  416-22)  Marysa  Demoor  sets  out  the  different 
literary  and  critical  skirmishes  between  Lang  as  a  British  editor  and  belletristic 
arbiter  of  ‘taste’  and  Howells  as  an  unrepentant  American  realist.  Their  ‘main 
bone  of  contention’,  she  shows,  ‘lay  in  the  romance-versus-realism  dichotomy’. 

‘ Their  Wedding  Journey  was  ...  a  literary  manifesto  in  which  Howells 
announced  a  new  kind  of  fiction  based  on  the  significance  of  “ordinary”  middle- 
class  experience.’  So  John  E.  Bassett  interprets  Howells’s  anatomy  of  married 
life  in  ‘  Their  Wedding  Journey:  In  Search  of  a  New  Fiction’  (SNNTS  175-86). 
The  emphasis  upon  class  is  well  merited  and  directs  the  reader  to  the  larger 
social  dynamics  behind  the  marriage  of  Basil  and  Isabel  March.  John  Crowley’s 
review-essay  ‘The  Whole  Famdamnily’  (NEQ  106-13)  gives  an  account  of 
Howells’s  part  in  The  Whole  Family,  the  ill-fated  ‘serial  novel’  to  which  he 
contributed  a  chapter  alongside  a  half-dozen  others  and  which  Harper’s 
Magazine  originally  sponsored.  Crowley  takes  further  aim  at  Howells  in 
‘Polymorphously  Perverse:  Childhood  Sexuality  in  the  American  Boy  Book’ 
(ALR  19:ii.2-15),  a  Freudianized  annotation  of  novels  like  A  Boy’s  Town  and 
more  extensively  his  Flight  of  Pony  Baker.  Edward  J.  Piacentino,  for  his  part, 
subjects  Howells  to  a  Shavian  perspective  in  ‘Arms  in  Love  and  War  in  Howells’s 
“Editha”  ’  (SSF  425-32),  seeing  the  playwright’s  Arms  and  the  Man  as  an 
inspiration  and  source  for  Howells’s  short  story. 

Stephen  Crane  and  the  visual  arts  provides  the  frame  for  Michael  Fried’s 
Realism,  Writing,  Disfiguration:  On  Thomas  Eakins  and  Stephen  Crane. 
Eakins’s  paintings  and  Crane’s  fiction  are  compared  as  two  allied  forms  of 
impressionism,  two  instances  where  the  literary  text  and  the  canvas  make  resort 
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to  a  shared  visual  idiom.  Fried  throws  light  on  both  men  and  their  creative 
achievement.  Harold  Bloom  also  adds  Crane  to  his  ChelseaH  empire  in  Stephen 
Crane  and  Stephen  Crane’s  ‘The  Red  Badge  of  Courage’,  reprints  as  always 
with  the  master’s  own  imprimatur  in  the  form  of  brief  introductions.  The  vexed 
and  continuing  issue  of  how  Crane  ends  his  novella  exercises  Michael  Schneider 
in  ‘Monomyth  Structure  in  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage ’  (ALR  20:i. 45-55). 
Schneider  dissents  from  the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  reconstructed 
Binder-Parker  text  darkens  still  more  Crane’s  ironic  view  of  war.  He  believes 
the  ending  reconciliatory,  even  hopeful. 

For  George  C.  Carrington  in  ‘Harold  Frederic’s  Clear  Farcical  Vision:  The 
Damnation  ofTheron  Ware’  ( ALR  19:iii.3— 26),  Frederic’s  novel  can  plausibly 
be  thought  ‘black  comedy’.  Or  rather  if  not  itself  farcical,  it  is  ‘about  farce’, 
an  interesting  if  none  too  exceptional  proposition.  Sydney  Krause’s  ‘Harold 
Frederic  and  the  Failure  Motif’  (SAF 55-69)  does  no  more,  and  no  less,  than 
chart  the  undoubted  motif  of  ‘failure’  as  both  a  personal  and  social  issue  in 
Frederic’s  fiction. 

Frank  Norris’s  depiction  of  the  Irish-American  provides  Hugh  J.  Dawson 
with  his  subject  in  ‘McTeague  as  Ethnic  Stereotype’  (ALR  20:i. 34-44).  He 
diagnoses  the  ‘Irish’  traits  Norris  gives  his  hero,  among  them  ‘powerful 
physicality’,  ‘musicality’,  ‘drinking’,  and  McTeague’s  ‘close-to-animal  nature’. 
The  impact  of  opera  and  Romantic  musical  tradition  upon  The  Pit  is  traced 
in  ‘Frank  Norris’s  The  Pit :  Musical  Elements  as  Biographical  Evidence’  by  Mark 
L.  Mitchell  and  Joseph  R.  McElrath  Jr  (PLL  161-74),  a  helpful  set  of 
background  notes  to  Norris’s  novel  of  Chicago  financial  politics.  Norris  as  a 
‘society’  reporter  for  the  San  Francisco  journal  Wave  gets  added  documentation 
in  Joseph  R.  McElrath  Jr’s  ‘Frank  Norris  at  Del  Monte:  Two  New  Wave  Essays 
from  1895’  (ALR  20:i. 56-70). 

A  Varied  Harvest:  The  Life  and  Works  of  Henry  Blake  Fuller  by  Kenneth 
Scambray  settles  on  two  main  aspects  of  the  Chicago  writer’s  fictions,  his 
‘transatlantic  romances’  like  The  Last  Refuge  and  Gardens  of  this  Ward  and 
the  muted  homosexuality  within  much  of  his  writing.  Scambray  offers  no  real 
surprises  however,  but  a  fair-minded  overview  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

In  ‘Do  I  Wake  or  Sleep?  Technique  as  Content  in  Ambrose  Bierce’s  Short 
Story,  “An  Occurrence  at  Owl  Creek  Bridge’’  ’  (ALR  19:iii. 52-67)  Clifford 
R.  Ames  seeks  to  look  past  the  tale’s  ‘rather  predictable  outcome’  to  the  larger 
issue  of  how  Bierce  manages  to  implicate  his  reader  in  the  actual  death 
process -‘the  waking  and  dreaming’  as  Bierce  calls  it -of  the  protagonist 
Peyton  Farquhar. 

Clearly  unfatigued  by  all  her  previous  labours  with  Henry  James -see  The 
Museum  World  of  Henry  James  (YW  67.603-4)  -  Adeline  R.  Tintner  returns 
to  the  fray  with  The  Book  World  of  Henry  James:  Appropriating  the  Classics 
in  which  she  annotates  James’s  different  debts  to  the  great  canon  of  European, 
British,  and  American  literature.  Tintner  takes  Shakespeare  as  a  starting  point, 
notably  James’s  reworkings  and  echoes  of  plays  like  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet, 
and  King  Lear.  She  then  moves  through  the  fiction  picking  up  the  footfalls 
of  Milton,  Keats,  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  then  of  Cervantes,  Voltaire, 
Stendhal,  and  Balzac,  and  from  his  own  country  of  origin,  of  Poe  and 
Hawthorne.  Tintner  comes  through  with  no  stirring  new  reappraisal,  but  her 
scholarship  is  lavish  in  detail  and  a  genuine  resource  to  readers  interested  in 
the  precise  facts  of  James’s  literary  debts.  James  W.  Gargano’s  two  compilations 
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Critical  Essays  on  Henry  James:  The  Early  Novels  and  Critical  Essays  on  Henry 
James:  The  Late  Novels  follow  the  Hall  format  for  the  series.  Contemporary 
appreciations  like  those  by  Howells  and  Conrad  are  reprinted  together  with 
a  roster  of  modern  criticism  by  Richard  Poirier,  William  H.  Gass,  Irving  Howe, 
Oscar  Cargill,  Sallie  Sears,  Ruth  Bernard  Yeazell,  and  Daniel  Mark  Fogel.  In 
both  collections,  Gargano  himself  contributes  essays  (respectively  on 
Washington  Square  and  The  Sacred  Fount)  as  well  as  two  broad  and  well- 
informed  general  introductions.  Benjamin  Newman,  the  author  of  Searching 
for  the  Figure  in  the  Carpet  in  the  Tales  of  Henry  James:  Reflections  of  an 
Ordinary  Reader,  is  an  ex-professor  of  Accounting  at  New  York  State 
University.  But  devotee  as  he  obviously  has  been  of  James,  and  for  all  his 
affectation  of  ‘ordinary  reader’,  he  has  written  merely  a  chatty,  sermonizing 
piece  on  his  author.  Most  of  his  arguments  border  on  the  juvenile  and  whimsical, 
and  no  good  purpose  seems  to  have  been  served  in  publishing  this  volume. 

HJR’ s  two  issues  both  contain  a  number  of  worthwhile  essays.  In  ‘The  Politics 
of  the  Uncanny:  Newman’s  Fate  in  The  American’  ( HJR  8.79-90)  John  Carlos 
Rowe  thinks  that  Newman  for  all  his  vaunted  ingenuousness  is  portrayed  as 
profoundly  ignorant  of,  and  actually  untroubled  by,  his  commercial  instincts 
in  his  search  for  a  wife.  George  Bishop  in  ‘Addressing  “A  Bundle  of  Letters”: 
Henry  James  and  the  Hazard  of  Authority’  ( HJR  8.91-103)  seeks  reasons  for 
‘the  scant  critical  attention’  given  this  tale  and  argues  that  its  own  epistolary 
format  actually  comments  on  and  holds  up  to  ironic  scrutiny  the  ostensible 
narrative  of  ‘letters’,  in  all  a  fascinating  and  subtle  piece  of  Jamesian  ‘doubling’. 
Annette  Larson  Benert  in  ‘Dialogical  Discourse  in  ‘‘The  Jolly  Corner”:  The 
Entrepreneur  as  Language  and  Image’  (HJR  8.1 16-25)  subjects  James’s  story 
to  a  Bakhtinian  approach,  seeing  the  very  essence  of  the  narrative  to  lie  in  its 
linguistic  and  stylistic  ‘play’.  Gordon  Hutner’s  ‘Goodwood’s  Life  in  The  Portrait 
of  a  Lady ’  ( HJR  8.142-4)  suggests  that  in  invoking  Ralph  Touchett  ‘as  his 
authority’  for  urging  Isabel  to  marry  him,  Goodwood  deliberately  plays  a  false 
part.  Hutner  believes  this  either  an  oversight  on  James’s  part  or  a  conscious 
ingredient  in  the  novel’s  overall  pattern  of  prevarication.  HJR  8:iii,  among  other 
contributions,  contains  ‘James  Studies  1983-1984:  An  Analytic  Bibliographical 
Monograph:  1’  (155-88)  by  Richard  A.  Hocks,  Karen  R.  Hamer,  and  W.  Dale 
Brown,  a  state-of-the-art  survey  which  with  no  undue  critical  axe  to  grind  offers 
a  fair  and  certainly  thorough  coverage  of  the  books  and  articles  of  the  year 
in  question;  ‘Henry  James:  The  Writer  as  Critic’  (189-99)  by  Darshan  Singh 
Maini,  which  reasserts  the  case  for  reading  James’s  criticism  as  an  imaginative 
oeuvre  in  its  own  right,  a  self-contained  ‘collateral  exercise’  as  he  calls  it;  and 
two  review-essays,  both  admiring,  by  in  turn  Alfred  Habegger  of  Leon  Edel’s 
Henry  James:  A  Life  (200-8)  and  Donald  Stanford  of  The  Complete  Notebooks 
of  Henry  James  (221-6). 

James  and  capitalism  is  given  fresh  attention  in  Ross  Posnock’s  ‘Henry  James, 
Veblen,  and  Adorno:  The  Crisis  of  the  Modern  Self’  (JAmS  31-54)  which  opens 
up  le  mattre  to  a  thoroughgoing  Frankfurt  School  dissection.  The  American 
Scene  especially  features.  With  typical  flair,  Tony  Tanner  in  ‘Proust,  Ruskin, 
James  and  Le  Desirde  Venise’  (JAmS  5-29)  annotates  how  Venice  so  fascinated 
this  literary  trio,  a  major  topos  for  all  of  them  as  a  ‘place  of  pleasure  and  loss, 
of  the  enigma  of  ‘‘bonheur,”  of  waste  and  salvation,  of  ecstasy  and  desolation, 
of  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  of  vice  and  Venus,  of  mortality  and  mercy,  of 
transgression  and  conversion’.  The  James  works  placed  in  the  foreground  are 
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The  Aspern  Papers  and  The  Wings  of  the  Dove.  James  and  Browning  are  linked 
in  Susan  M.  Griffin’s  ‘James’s  Revisions  of  “The  Novel  in  ‘The  Ring  and  the 
Book’  ”  ’  (MP  85.57-64),  an  account  of  the  different  revisions  James  made  to 
his  lecture  on  Browning  delivered  to  the  Royal  Society  in  May  1912.  ‘The  Later 
Styles  of  Henry  James’  (Style  95-106)  by  David  Smit  offers  a  linguistics-based 
approach  to  the  James  of  the  late  phase,  one  which  relies  upon  statistical  word- 
counts  of  recurring  uses  and  inflections.  For  those  daunted  by  the  Collected 
Letters,  Leon  Edel  has  put  together  a  Henry  James:  Selected  Letters,  a 
convenient,  one-volume  abridgement. 

Martha  Banta’s  New  Essays  on  ‘The  American’  opens  with  a  nicely  alert 
introduction  to  this  first  of  James’s  ‘international’  novels.  There  follow,  in 
order,  Peter  Brooks  on  the  ‘turn’  of  the  novel  from  its  initial  ‘lightness’  to 
the  deepening  bitterness  of  Newman’s  rejection  by  Claire;  John  Carlos  Rowe 
on  how  Newman’s  innocence  should  be  deconstructed  in  the  face  of  the 
Bellegardes  and  their  power;  Carolyn  Porter  on  the  way  ‘gender’  operates  in 
the  story;  and  Mark  Seltzer  on  the  conflict  between  human  and  capital  value 
in  a  drama  where  buying  and  selling  are  revealed  to  be  of  the  essence  from 
the  very  outset.  For  Harry  Keyishian  in  ‘Cross-Currents  of  Revenge  in  James’s 
The  American’  (MLS  1 7:ii.3— 1 3),  ‘revenge’  acts  indeed  as  the  fulcrum  of  the 
novel.  The  family  enacts  one  kind  of  revenge  on  Claire  for  breaking  faith  with 
their  dictates  and  Newman  withholds  quite  another  kind  of  revenge  when  he 
burns  the  incriminating  letter. 

ChelseaH  now  include  Henry  James’s  ‘The  Portrait  of  a  Lady’  in  their  series, 
replete  with  the  customary  Bloomian  introduction  and  selection  of  well-known 
criticism.  Portraiture,  Isabel  Archer,  and  Pater’s  celebrated  account  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci’s  ‘Mona  Lisa’  all  feature  in  Lynda  A.  Horen’s  ‘Undoing  the  Mona 
Lisa:  Henry  James’s  Quarrel  with  da  Vinci  and  Pater’  (Mosaic  iii.95-111),  a 
lively  comparison  of  two  women  who  are  so  ‘portrayed’  as  to  be  what  we  can 
only  guess  they  in  fact  were.  In  ‘Renunciation  as  Enunciation  in  James’s  The 
Portrait  of  a  Lady ’  (Renascence  39.354-64)  John  M.  Warner  considers  the 
‘religious  implications’  of  Isabel’s  final  rejection  of  Caspar  Goodwood.  Warner 
sees  her  refusal  of  Goodwood’s  offer,  and  her  possible  escape  from  the  dead 
hand  of  Gilbert  Osmond,  as  tied  in  to  her  search  for  ‘a  reality  larger  than  her 
individual  self’. 

Many  of  the  cues  Judith  Wilt  takes  up  in  ‘Desperately  Seeking  Verena:  A 
Resistant  Reading  of  The  Bostonians'  (FSt  293-316)  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  title  of  a  hit  film  but  in  Judith  Fetterley’s  influential  The  Resisting  Reader 
(1978).  Wilt  takes  the  line  that,  against  the  grain  of  most  critical  interpretation, 
Verena  Tarrant  by  the  end  of  the  novel  has  acquired  all  the  wherewithal  of 
an  incipient  feminist.  She  has  suffered,  been  tested,  forced  back  upon  herself, 
and  at  last  come  into  possession  of  her  own  sexual  and  psychological  balance] 
all  of  which  will  strengthen  her  in  her  marriage  to  Basil  Ransom.  In  ‘Flaubert] 
James  and  the  Problem  of  Undecidability’  (CL  1-18)  Graham  Falconer 
evaluates  The  Aspern  Papers  and  L  ’Education  sentimentale  as  narratives  which 
consciously  forbid  what  he  terms  ‘thematic  reductionism’.  Both,  as  it  were, 
make  a  point  of  asserting  their  indeterminacy,  their  insistence  upon  leaving 
the  experience  they  recount  open  and  unresolved.  Penguin  have  added  The 
Awkward  Age  to  their  James  collection  with  an  introduction  by  Ronald  Blythe 
and  notes  by  Patricia  Crick.  ‘  The  Tragic  Muse  celebrates  actors  and  acting  and 
demonstrates  affectionate  respect  for  the  art  form  at  which  James  would  fail 
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so  dismally.’  So  Joseph  Litvak  summarizes  his  ‘Actress,  Monster,  Novelist: 
The  Tragic  Muse  as  a  Novel  of  Theatricality’  ( TSLL  141-68).  In  a  wide-ranging 
essay,  Litvak  moves  from  considerations  of  theatre  and  theatricality  to  the 
central  tension  of  the  novel  as  he  judges  it,  that  between  ‘monosexuality’  and 
‘androgyny’. 

Paul  B.  Armstrong’s  The  Challenge  of  Bewilderment:  Understanding  and 
Representation  in  James,  Conrad  and  Ford ,  in  retackling  realism  in  these 
authors,  centres  its  James  chapters  upon  The  Sacred  Fount  and  The 
Ambassadors.  Well  turned,  even  elegant  at  times,  though  the  comparisons  are 
with  Conrad’s  Lord  Jim  and  Nostromo  and  Ford’s  The  Good  Soldier  and 
Parade’s  End,  it’s  hard  to  perceive  genuinely  new  ground  being  pioneered. 
Rather,  the  interpretations  serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  why  James,  Conrad, 
and  Ford  continue  to  figure  so  pre-eminently  in  debates  about  mimetic  form 
and  the  like.  Heath  Moon  begins  his  ‘Is  The  Sacred  Fount  a  Symbolist  Novel?’ 
(CL  306-26)  with  a  respectful  mention  of  Edmund  Wilson’s  Axel’s  Castle  (1931) 
before  alighting  on  the  still  weightier  presences  of  Baudelaire,  Mallarme,  and 
the  rest.  Moon  formulates  his  thesis  as  to  the  novel’s  symboliste  nature  in  these 
terms:  ‘In  The  Sacred  Fount,  the  physiological  degeneration,  the  vampirism, 
and  the  reduced  scope  of  the  novel  all  reflect  the  condition  of  the  rentier  and 
minor  aristocratic  society.’ 

James’s  equivocations  as  well  nigh  intractable  come  into  play  in  Janet  Gabler- 
Hover’s  ‘Truth  and  Deception:  The  Basis  for  Judgment  in  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove ’  (TSLL  169-86).  ‘Characters  in  The  Wings  of  the  Dove’ ,  she  argues 
bracingly,  ‘.  .  .  seem  assured  that  they  can  discover  what  is  true  or  false’  when 
they  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  dissemble  and  cheat,  thereby  breaking 
faith  with  ‘language  as  the  basis  of  trust’,  which  in  the  Jamesian  world  is 
something  she  believes  ‘sacred’.  For  Lee  Clark  Mitchell,  in  ‘The  Sustaining 
Duplicities  of  The  Wings  of  the  Dove ’  (TSLL  189-214)  the  novel  remains 
nothing  if  not  ‘baffling’.  He  believes  that  ‘the  language  of  the  novel  at  every 
point  defies  our  efforts  to  free  the  characters  from  it’  and  that  we  end  up 
‘admiring  a  series  of  choices  that  seem  unlike  choices  at  all’.  Ross  Posnock 
underlines  an  old  connection  in  ‘James,  Browning,  and  the  Theatrical  Self: 
The  Wings  of  The  Dove  and  In  a  Balcony ’  (BuR  95-116).  He  cites  James’s 
observation  that  in  reading  a  novel  ‘I  perform  afresh,  to  my  sense,  the  act  of 
writing  it,  that  is  of  rehandling  the  subject  according  to  my  own  lights’.  This 
‘rehandling’  Posnock  applies  very  fruitfully  to  Browning’s  play  and  its  thematic 
and  formal  implications  for  The  Wings  of  the  Dove. 

A  full-length  critical  treatment  of  a  single  novel  really  does  have  to  come 
through  with  something  innovatory.  Unfortunately,  hard-working  as  is  Courtney 
Johnson’s  Henry  James  and  the  Evolution  of  Consciousness:  A  Study  of  ‘The 
Ambassadors’ ,  its  concerns  don’t  go  far  beyond  the  old  ‘ordeal  of  consciousness’ 
issue.  James  is  announced  as  ‘the  master  psychologist’  whose  story-telling 
‘centered  on  the  consciousness  of  his  characters’.  Johnson  for  sure  scores  several 
good  hits,  especially  in  connection  with  the  role  of  Lambert  Strether.  But  the 
overall  account  of  The  Ambassadors  deals  in  familiar  critical  stock.  Leland 
S.  Person  in  ‘Strether’s  “Penal  Form”:  The  Pleasure  of  Imaginative  Surrender’ 
(PLL  27-40)  settles  on  Strether’s  complex  relationships  with  the  novel’s  different 
women.  The  thesis  to  hand  is  that  his  all  too  ready  subservience  derives  from 
the  narcissism,  even  the  masochism,  in  his  make-up.  The  Ambassadors  as  a 
Jamesian  literary  equivalent  of  an  impressionistic  canvas,  and  one  most  of  all 
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by  Degas,  supplies  George  E.  Smith  III  with  his  argument  in  ‘James,  Degas, 
and  the  Modern  View’  ( Novel  21.56-72).  Smith  invokes  a  generous  sample  of 
Degas’s  own  paintings  as  well  as  those  of  his  contemporaries  and  matches  them 
to  scenes  in  James’s  novel. 

Meili  Steele’s  ‘The  Drama  of  Reference  in  James’s  The  Golden  Bowl ’  ( Novel 
21.73-88)  nails  its  poststructuralist  colours  to  the  mast  right  at  the  outset.  It 
sees  the  ‘central  drama’  of  the  novel  as  ‘the  drama  of  reference,  that  is,  the 
designation  of  an  extra-linguistic  entity  and  speculation  on  the  nature  of  this 
entity’.  Unpromising  or  mystificatory  fare  some  might  think,  but  Steele  has 
seized  upon  a  worthwhile  line  of  enquiry.  For  all  the  modishness  of  her  own 
critical  idiom,  she  is  actually  concerned  with  what  in  a  long  bygone  age  might 
have  been  designated  ‘style’.  Penguin,  in  its  ongoing  James  series,  has  added 
The  Spoils  of  Poynton  with  an  introduction  by  David  Lodge  and  notes  once 
again  by  Patricia  Crick. 

James’s  stories  have  not  wanted  for  attention.  ‘The  Provenience  of  Henry 
James’s  First  Tale’  (SSF  57-8)  by  W.  R.  Martin  and  Warren  U.  Ober  surmises 
that  the  sources  of  James’s  ‘A  Tragedy  of  Error’  are  to  be  found  in  Plautus, 
Shakespeare,  and  above  all  Chaucer’s  Franklin’s  Tale.  Mary  P.  Freier’s  ‘The 
Story  of  “The  Author  of  Beltraffio”  ’  (SSF  308-9)  offers  the  suggestion  that 
Beatrice  Ambient  does  not  as  it  were  ‘allow’  her  son  to  die.  Rather  ‘it  is  more 
likely  that  Gwendolyn  Ambient  played  a  trick,  albeit  a  rather  unpleasant  one, 
on  the  susceptible  and  egotistical  narrator’.  W.  R.  Martin  and  Warren  U.  Ober 
return  to  James  with  ‘James’s  “My  Friend  Bingham”  and  Coleridge’s  “Ancient 
Mariner”  ’  (ELN  25:ii.44-8),  seeing  both  Bingham  and  the  Mariner  as  two 
figures  similarly  stricken  by  guilt  and  the  need  for  exculpation.  Adeline  Tintner 
does  yet  another  round  of  source-hunting  in  ‘James’s  “Professor  Fargo”  and  Don 
Quixote :  American  Realism  through  a  Literary  Analogy’  (ALR  19.iii.42-51).  She 
fastidiously  works  over  the  Cervantean  influences  in  this  minor  tale.  W.  R.  Martin 
and  Warren  U.  Ober  again  join  forces  in  ‘Henry  James’s  “Travelling  Companions”: 
Did  the  Master  Nod?’  (N&Q  46-7).  With  just  a  touch  of  irreverence,  they 
explore  the  possibility  that  James  got  a  number  of  details  wrong  in  his  story 
when  describing  Tintoretto’s  ‘Crucifixion’.  ChelseaH  now  have  Henry  James’s 
‘Daisy  Miller’,  ‘The  Turn  of  the  Screw’  and  Other  Tales  on  their  lists  with 
reprinted  contributions  by  among  others  Laurence  Holland,  Wolfgang  Iser, 
J.  Hillis  Miller,  and  Donna  Przybylowicz  -  inevitably  edited  by  Harold  Bloom! 

The  ‘other’  James  is  linked  to  all  the  brothers’  favourite  cousin  in  Alfred 
Habegger’s  ‘New  Light  on  William  James  and  Minny  Temple’  (NEQ  28-53). 
Habegger  speculates  that  William  may  well  have  been  one  of  Minny’s  doctors 
from  whom  she  sought  treatment  for  sleeplessness,  and  that  her  death  was  quite 
as  traumatic  for  him  as  it  was  for  Henry.  Indeed,  if  William’s  correspondence 
with  Minny  is  anything  to  go  by,  there  was  an  emotional  current  that  ran  between 
them  which  might  easily  have  got  out  of  hand.  Miranda  Shaw’s  ‘William  James 
and  Yogacara  Philosophy:  A  Comparative  Study’  (PE&W  223-44)  sets  out 
possible  analogies  between  James’s  pragmatism  and  a  particular  ‘intuitive’ 
branch  of  Buddhism. 
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American  Literature: 
Twentieth  Century 


DAVID  SEED  and  LIONEL  KELLY 


This  chapter  has  five  sections:  1.  Reference,  General  Criticism,  etc.;  2.  Poetry; 
3.  Prose  Fiction;  4.  Non-Fictional  Prose;  5.  Drama.  Sections  1,  3,  and  4  are 
by  David  Seed  and  2  and  5  by  Lionel  Kelly. 


1.  Reference,  General  Criticism,  etc. 

The  concise  edition  of  James  D.  Hart’s  Oxford  Companion  to  American 
Literature  deserves  praise  for  its  sheer  thoroughness.  In  the  ‘titles’  entries  are 
given  full  summaries  of  individual  works  and  in  the  ‘authors’  entries  full 
biographical  details  with  a  list  of  their  main  publications.  Taking  the  example 
of  the  letter  M,  the  spread  of  writers  is  admirably  broad  and  includes  important 
secondary  figures  like  Wallace  Markfield  and  Peter  Matthiessen.  More 
surprisingly  Harriet  Martineau  appears  on  the  perfectly  justifiable  grounds  that 
she  wrote  about  America,  and  Czeslaw  Milosz  because  he  emigrated  to  the 
U.S.A.  Another  helpful  policy  followed  by  Hart  has  been  to  include  entries 
on  topics  peripheral  to  American  literature  and  yet  still  relevant.  So  we  find 
information  on  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  Methodism,  and  even  the 
Morgan  Library.  Hart  has  clearly  borne  the  convenience  of  his  reader  in  mind 
at  every  turn  and  concludes  his  volume  with  a  chart  of  the  main  dates  in  American 
history.  In  1982  American  Studies:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  was  published. 
Now,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Studies  Association,  Jack  Salzman 
has  undertaken  far  more  than  a  revision.  Most  of  the  annotations  have  been 
rewritten;  the  number  of  entries  has  been  doubled;  and  methodological  and 
theoretical  works  have  been  included.  Two  of  the  three  longest  sections  are 
of  interest  here.  Literature  is  subdivided  into  general  studies,  the  colonial  period, 
nineteenth,  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  latter  subdivision  includes  a  number 
of  Continental  critics  such  as  Manfred  Piitz  as  well  as  entries  on  the  now  classic 
studies  by  Edmund  Wilson,  Lawrence  Lipton,  and  others.  Finally  there  is  a 
slightly  miscellaneous  section  dealing  with  ethnic,  regional,  and  topical  themes 
some  of  which  overlap  with  the  general  studies.  An  important  section  on  popular 
culture  covers  the  following:  children’s  literature,  detective  fiction,  fantasy,  the 
Gothic,  science  fiction,  and  Westerns.  Inevitably  there  is  some  blurring  between 
popular  and  ‘high’  literature -a  distinction  which  American  Studies  tend  to 
work  against  -  and  also  some  overlapping  between  a  miscellaneous  subsection 
and  the  thematic  listings.  In  every  case  the  annotations  give  clear  and  concise 
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indications  of  contents  and  this  excellent  bibliography  will  certainly  remain  a 
major  reference  work  in  its  field  for  years  to  come. 

The  same  will  undoubtedly  be  true  of  the  new  Literary  History  of  the  American 
West,  edited  by  J.  Golden  Taylor  et  al.,  which  has  been  written  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Western  Literature  Association.  This  truly  enormous  compendium  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  essays  consider  Western  literary  genres, 
broad  themes  (like  the  recurrence  of  outlaw-figures),  and  origins  (Indian  oral 
narratives,  folklore,  etc.).  Part  2  divides  the  West  into  subregions  and  examines 
individual  figures  associated  with  each.  Thus  under  the  Far  West  essays  rightly 
stress  the  importance  of  San  Francisco  as  a  cultural  centre  but  include  the  North- 
West  coast,  which  began  producing  literature  from  the  1930s  onwards.  As  well 
as  covering  such  obvious  writers  as  Steinbeck  and  Norris  there  are  also  chapters 
on  William  Saroyan  and  Robinson  Jeffers,  whose  poetry  turns  out  to  offer 
a  veritable  cornucopia  of  Western  themes  (such  as  the  search  for  an  Eden). 
These  essays  are  all  followed  by  selective  but  ample  bibliographies.  Where  the 
Far  West  section  breaks  off  with  the  Beats,  Part  3  of  the  history  examines 
general  developments  since  the  1930s  and  it  is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  editors’ 
broad-minded  attitude  to  their  subject  that  they  should  have  an  essay  on  the 
many  new  publishing  houses  which  have  recently  started  to  challenge  the 
hegemony  of  the  East  Coast.  Also  in  Part  3  chapters  survey  the  writings  of 
different  ethnic  groups  (Chicano,  Scandinavian,  etc.)  and  the  most  recent  fiction, 
poetry,  etc.  dealing  with  the  West.  It  took  over  eighty  scholars  to  assemble 
this  history  and  the  results  are  excellent  in  every  respect.  Bruce  Kellner,  one 
of  the  leading  experts  on  the  1920s,  has  compiled  The  Harlem  Renaissance: 
A  Historical  Dictionary  for  the  Era.  In  his  introduction  he  surveys  the  history 
of  this  renaissance,  arguing  that  it  spread  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Harlem. 
Nevertheless  Harlem  was  a  crucial  (if  sometimes  modish)  location  and  Kellner 
has  taken  as  his  limits  the  years  1917  (which  saw  the  Silent  Protest  Parade  against 
lynching)  and  1935,  the  date  of  Harlem’s  first  riot.  Prominence  is  given  to  writers, 
whether  poets  like  Langston  Hughes,  novelists  like  Carl  Van  Vechten,  or 
polemicists  like  W.  E.  B.  DuBois;  but  Kellner  also  gives  coverage  to  artists, 
journalists,  and  a  number  of  non-literary  figures  such  as  Big  Foot  Mary  Dean. 
Intelligence  and  originality  are  evident  in  the  other  kinds  of  entries  which  feature 
in  this  dictionary.  Prominent  individual  literary  works  are  covered  as  are 
musicals,  organizations,  and  even  recording  companies.  The  entries  are  full 
and  contain  references  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  check  out  further  details. 
A  number  of  valuable  appendixes  contain  bibliographies,  a  chronology  of 
significant  events,  a  list  of  journals,  and  a  list  of  plays  by,  about,  or  featuring 
Afro-Americans. 

American  Literature  since  1900,  a  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Marcus 
Cunliffe,  and  originally  Volume  IX  of  the  Sphere  History  of  Literature,  has 
now  been  reissued.  Several  essays  have  been  left  either  intact  or  with  minor 
additions;  bibliographies  have  been  updated;  and  a  number  of  sections  have 
been  completely  rewritten  like  Malcolm  Bradbury’s  account  of  the  American 
Risorgimento  and  Eric  Mottram’s  exceptionally  detailed  survey  of  experimental 
poetry  since  1950.  Two  completely  new  essays  appear.  In  the  one  Jean-Pierre 
Mileur  considers  the  French  influence  on  American  literary  criticism  since  1965, 
arguing  that  the  period  has  been  marked  by  a  cosmopolitan  intellectual  spirit. 
He  concentrates  on  a  number  of  striking  individual  cases:  Stanley  Fish,  the 
deconstructionists  Paul  de  Man  and  J.  Hillis  Miller,  and  such  members  of  the 
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‘Yale  School’  as  Harold  Bloom  and  Geoffrey  Hartman.  Mileur  concludes  with 
only  a  perfunctory  nod  towards  feminist  and  Marxist  developments  in  criticism. 
In  the  other  new  essay  Jerome  Klinkowitz  gives  a  fine  account  of  recent  innovatory 
fiction,  locating  a  central  triad  in  Hawkes,  Barth,  and  Pynchon.  He  finds  a 
common  literary  temper  in  these  writers’  subversion  of  metaphor,  scepticism 
about  the  efficiency  of  language,  and  exploitation  of  systems;  novelists 
exemplifying  these  characteristics  range  from  Richard  Brautigan  to  Ronald 
Sukenick  and  Gilbert  Sorrentino.  This  diverse  experimentation  for  Klinkowitz 
demonstrates  the  ‘era’s  penchant  for  blurring  all  distinctions  between  form  and 
fantasy  and  fact’.  A  double  issue  of  Prospects  has  appeared  under  the  editorship 
of  Jack  Salzman,  one  volume  of  which  is  a  bibliography  of  American  Studies 
for  the  preceding  year.  One  hundred  and  eighty-three  literary  articles  and  books 
have  been  indexed  with  full  reference  details  and  substantial  summaries  of 
contents.  The  section  is  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  author.  The 
Popular  Culture  section  carries  thematic  subheadings  virtually  identical  to  those 
noted  above  in  Salzman’s  other  bibliography.  Once  again  the  boundaries 
between  popular  genres  and  ‘mainstream’  literature  are  rather  blurred,  and  this 
context  is  not  necessarily  the  best  place  to  list  writings  on  theatre  and  film. 

The  companion  volume  to  the  bibliography  contains  interdisciplinary  essays 
on  a  number  of  aspects  of  American  culture,  only  a  few  of  which  touch  directly 
on  literature.  In  the  section  on  technology  James  W.  Carey’s  ‘Warren  Benjamin, 
Marshall  McLuhan,  and  the  Emergence  of  Visual  Society’  applies  the  former’s 
famous  essay  on  the  reproducibility  of  the  work  of  art  to  McLuhan’s  diagnosis 
of  the  new  relations  in  modern  society.  Stuart  McConnell  (‘E.  Haldeman-Julius 
and  the  Little  Blue  Bookworms’)  turns  our  attention  to  the  most  famous  pre-war 
paperback  series.  He  argues  that  Haldeman-Julius  was  one  of  the  mediators  who 
attempted  to  bridge  the  ‘perceived  gap  between  inherited  gentility  and  encroaching 
consumerism’.  Drawing  on  a  wealth  of  archive  material,  he  explores  the  cultural 
significance  of  the  marketing  of  the  series  to  valuable  effect.  Robert  E.  Snyder’s 
‘Erskine  Caldwell  and  Margaret  Bourke-White’  sets  You  Have  Seen  Their  Faces 
within  the  context  of  thirties  documentaries,  and  surveys  the  different  reactions 
to  this  work.  He  shows  that  one  reason  why  Caldwell  undertook  the  volume  was 
to  answer  those  critics  who  accused  him  of  grotesque  distortion  in  his  fiction. 

RALS  is  continuing  its  rather  sporadic  existence  with  a  special  number  (15:i, 
dated  1985  but  issued  in  1987)  devoted  to  book  reviews.  The  following  special 
review-articles  on  novelists  appear:  ‘The  Repopularizing  of  Mark  Twain’  (by 
Louis  J.  Budd,  9-16),  ‘Down  for  the  Count:  Posthumous  and  Revisionist 
Hemingway’  (by  Jackson  J.  Benson,  17-30),  ‘Some  Recent  Titles  in  Faulkner 
Studies’  (by  Philip  Cohen,  31-48),  but  it  must  be  stressed  that  the  works  covered 
were  all  published  in  1984  or  1985  which  rather  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  number. 

Three  new  volumes  of  DLB  have  appeared  this  year.  The  first  covers  Modern 
American  Critics,  1920-1955  under  the  editorship  of  Gregory  S.  Jay.  This  is 
the  first  of  a  two-part  series  and  deals  with  the  establishment  of  literary  criticism 
as  an  intellectual  discipline  in  recoil  against  what  was  perceived  by  Irving  Babbitt 
and  others  as  impressionism.  The  variety  of  individuals  represented  here  is  broad 
and  ranges  from  figures  working  within  academe  like  R.  S.  Crane  of  the  Chicago 
group,  R.  P.  Blackmur,  and  W.  K.  Wimsatt  Jr,  to  strikingly  individualistic 
writers  like  Kenneth  Burke,  the  iconoclastic  H.  L.  Mencken,  and  Edmund 
Wilson.  The  establishment  of  literary  criticism  more  or  less  coincided  with  the 
period  of  Modernism  in  America  and  one  of  the  best  entries  in  this  volume 
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examines  T.  S.  Eliot’s  critical  writings,  pointing  out  C.  S.  Peirce’s  influence 
on  his  attitude  to  language  and  his  general  search  for  objective  value.  The  course 
of  Eliot’s  career  is  made  clear  through  his  examination  of  literature’s  social 
commitment  in  the  1930s  to  the  consolidatory  work  of  the  post-war  years. 
Although  hi9  criticism  was  every  bit  as  extensive  as  Eliot’s,  Ezra  Pound  receives 
an  unduly  brief  entry  which  hardly  begins  to  explain  possible  connections 
between  his  avant-garde  stances  and  his  political  extremism.  In  general,  however, 
this  is  a  valuable  collection.  Laura  Arksey,  Nancy  Pries,  and  Marcia  Reed  have 
edited  the  second  volume  of  American  Diaries:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
the  second  volume  of  which  takes  us  from  1845  up  to  the  present.  This  volume 
supplies  an  impressively  comprehensive  coverage  even  of  travel  journals  and 
political  diaries.  Literary  items  figure  in  a  small  but  important  minority  among 
thousands  of  entries,  and  include  among  other  things  the  diaries  of  Dreiser, 
Dos  Passos,  and  Harry  Crosby;  the  journals  of  Ginsberg  and  May  Sarton;  and 
the  compositional  record,  Journal  of  a  Novel,  by  Steinbeck.  Also  from  Gale 
has  come  The  New  Consciousness,  edited  by  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli,  the  first 
in  a  six-part  series  to  be  called  the  Concise  Dictionary  of  American  Literary 
Biography  (CDALB).  The  particular  period  covered  extends  from  1941  to  1968 
with  thirty-six  writers  represented  ranging  from  Edward  Albee  to  Jack  Kerouac 
and  John  Cheever.  Entries  from  previous  volumes  of  DLB  have  been  updated 
and  printed  in  their  entirety,  the  plan  of  the  series  being  to  aim  for  a  period 
coherence.  This  series  has  been  designed  specifically  for  students  and  its  new 
emphasis  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  accompanied  by  worksheets 
for  class  use. 

Three  collections  of  essays  on  twentieth-century  American  culture  have  been 
issued  by  FreeU  each  of  which  covers  a  separate  phase.  The  earliest,  Social 
Change  and  New  Modes  of  Expression,  edited  by  Rob  Kroes  and  Alessandro 
Portelli,  a  volume  of  proceedings  from  the  1984  European  Association  for 
American  Studies  conference  in  Rome,  considers  the  years  1910-30.  It  leads 
off  with  a  magisterially  bland  survey  of  the  Lost  Generation  by  Leon  Edel  which 
contrasts  unfavourably  with  another  survey-article  by  Peter  Buitenhuis.  The  latter 
deals  with  the  fiction  of  World  War  I  which  tried  to  show  the  gap  between 
propaganda  and  the  reality.  Naturally  enough  Hemingway  and  cummings  figure 
but  there  is  also  an  interesting  discussion  of  a  less-known  novel  by  Charles  Yale 
Harrison  -  Generals  Die  in  Bed.  M.V.  Spindler  then  examines  what  he  calls 
the  ‘conservative’  styles  of  Dreiser  and  Sinclair  Lewis.  The  other  survey  in  this 
volume  is  a  full  and  informative  essay  by  Kathe  Davis  Finney  on  American 
science  fiction  of  the  1920s.  Among  specific  studies  Agostino  Lombardo  gives 
an  account  of  James’s  composition  of  The  Sense  of  the  Past,  Zbigniew  Lewicki 
goes  over  familiar  ground  in  pointing  to  the  importance  of  time  in  The  Sound 
and  the  Fury,  and  Paolo  Cabibbo  and  Donatella  Izzo  more  provocatively 
counter  critical  readings  of  The  Great  Gatsby’s  unity  by  revealing  its  many 
disjunctive  elements  -  fragmentation  of  point  of  view,  disruption  of  the  quest 
pattern,  etc.  Their  lively  essay  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  volume.  Moving  forward 
in  time,  the  next  period  to  be  covered  is  the  thirties  and  in  Heinz  Ickstadt  et 
al.  ’s  The  Thirties:  Politics  and  Culture  in  a  Time  of  Broken  Dreams  there  are 
only  three  essays  which  bear  directly  on  American  writing.  Ulz  Riese  interestingly 
analyses  Mike  Gold’s  notion  of  a  proletarian  literature,  suggesting  that  ‘he  tried 
to  ensure  a  participation  of  proletarian  discourse  in  the  plurality  of  modernity’ 
and  to  bridge  the  gap  between  high  and  low  culture.  Gold  was  thus  involved 
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in  a  contradiction  because  this  gap,  Riese  insists,  formed  a  premise  for  the  very 
existence  of  Modernism.  This  general  discussion  is  then  applied  to  Gold’s  Jews 
without  Money  where  Riese  comments  well  on  its  oral  narrative  style,  and  to 
Jack  Conroy’s  The  Disinherited  which  mixes  high  and  low  discourse.  Hartwig 
Isernhagen  takes  a  rather  different  sort  of  tack  in  arguing  that  Dos  Passos  and 
Hemingway  left  indeterminacy  behind  in  the  1930s,  that  decade  marking  a 
turning  point  in  their  respective  careers.  To  Have  and  Have  Not,  for  instance, 
is  thus  presented  as  a  transitional  work  where  a  collage  of  apparently  diverse 
perspectives  is  arranged  around  an  easily  accessible  central  meaning.  Finally 
Peter  Messent  gives  a  useful  account  of  marginality  in  those  thirties  novels  which 
dealt  with  California,  placing  such  tropes  as  the  promised  land  or  game 
metaphors  in  their  historical  context.  The  third  of  these  volumes  is  Cultural 
Change  in  the  United  States  since  World  War  II,  edited  by  Maurice  Gonnard 
et  al.,  and  here  again  three  pieces  deserve  particular  mention  for  their  bearing 
on  literature.  Zoltan  Abadi-Nagy  surveys  criticism  of  sixties  fiction  to  show 
that  it  tends  towards  black  humour  rather  than  satire  because  of  its  underlying 
perception  of  an  indifferent  universe.  Guido  Carboni  also  surveys  criticism, 
this  time  of  postmodern  fiction,  considering  the  importance  of  the  new 
journalism  and  framing  devices  among  other  elements.  This  essay  is  only  useful 
up  to  a  point  because  like  many  writings  on  the  subject,  it  never  defines 
postmodernism.  Armin  Paul  Frank  gives  a  concise  history  of  post-war  American 
criticism,  explaining  in  turn  the  New  Criticism,  psychoanalytical, 
interdisciplinary,  and  myth  criticism. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  sort  of  insights  interdisciplinary  study  can 
produce  has  been  Cecelia  Tichi’s  Shifting  Gears  which  explores  the  relation 
between  technology  and  American  literature  from  the  1890s  up  to  about  1930. 
She  demonstrates  how  the  Efficiency  Movement  influenced  Pound’s  view  of 
poetic  language,  how  component  engineering  was  applied  to  novelistic  structure 
by  Dos  Passos,  and  how  Hemingway  developed  an  ‘aesthetics  of  function’. 
The  early  period  was  marked  by  a  latent  tension  between  organic  and  mechanical 
values  (in  Sherwood  Anderson,  Willa  Cather,  Edith  Wharton,  and  others).  Later 
figures  like  William  Carlos  Williams  fully  digested  the  new  technology  and 
developed  a  view  of  a  poem  as  a  ‘machine  of  words’.  Tichi  weaves  skilfully 
backwards  and  forwards  between  production  systems,  style  manuals,  etc.  and 
literary  techniques.  Shifting  Gears  makes  a  major  contribution  to  its  field  and 
includes  an  excellent  use  of  supportive  illustrations.  Virtually  the  same  period 
is  covered  by  Eric  Homberger’s  American  Writers  and  Radical  Politics. 
Homberger’s  general  thesis  is  that  American  literary  engagements  with  radicalism 
in  the  period  1900-39  were  all  equivocal  in  some  way.  Sections  focus  on 
particularly  important  writers  or  individual  works  like  Upton  Sinclair’s  The  Jungle 
whose  combination  of  naturalism  and  the  picturesque  is  related  to  the  context 
of  muck-raking  and  to  its  surprisingly  slight  political  consequences.  Predictably 
Jack  London  figures  prominently  here,  and  Homberger  argues  that  Martin  Eden 
deals  with  the  issue  of  self-transformation  and  that  The  Iron  Heel  demonstrates 
a  scepticism  towards  gradual  reform.  Homberger’s  analysis  of  John  Reed’s 
career  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  his  study.  He  identifies 
a  gradual  shift  away  from  received  poetic  diction  and  impressionistic  prose 
vignettes  to  a  use  of  panorama  in  Insurgent  Mexico-,  and  the  detailed  drama 
of  Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World  reflects  Reed’s  efforts  to  demonstrate  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Homberger’s  discussions  are  consistently 
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well  informed  and  they  always  relate  individual  works  to  the  general  political 
currents  of  the  period.  He  has  much  new  light  to  shed  on  the  efforts  to  establish 
a  proletarian  culture  through  New  Masses  and  the  John  Reed  Clubs,  on  Edmund 
Wilson’s  progress  through  radicalism,  and  on  the  relation  of  objectivism  to 
neutral  political  stances. 

Politics  also  figure  obliquely  in  Style  as  Argument,  a  new  study  of  contemporary 
American  non-fiction  by  Chris  Anderson.  Applying  the  methods  of  practical 
criticism,  he  locates  what  he  calls  a  ‘dialectic  between  words  and  wordlessness’. 
Tom  Wolfe,  for  instance,  pushes  language  to  its  limits  in  attempting  to  cope  with 
the  sensory  overload  of  places  like  Las  Vegas.  Devices  such  as  abrupt  transitions 
and  amplification  are  designed  to  show  the  immediacy  of  description  rather  than 
its  explanatory  value.  Truman  Capote,  by  contrast,  adopts  the  stance  of  an  observer 
drawing  inferences  and  often  hides  crucial  details  from  the  reader.  In  the  case  of 
Mailer,  Anderson  concentrates  on  the  earlier  non-fiction  and  suggests  that  A  Fire 
on  the  Moon  sets  up  an  opposition  between  ‘technologese’  and  a  more  romantic 
viewpoint.  Anderson  explains  Joan  Didion’s  style  by  identifying  a  grammar  of 
radical  particularity  which  assembles  collages  of  specific  images.  Didion’s  actual 
commentary  tends  to  be  tentative  and  self-qualifying  but  still  manages  to  create 
meaning.  Kevin  Starr’s  Inventing  the  Dream  is  a  detailed  history  of  Southern 
California  from  the  1880s  to  the  Progressive  Era.  His  main  concern  is  to  describe 
‘broad’  cultural  developments  and  therefore  literature  figures  in  a  comparatively 
minor  way.  The  myth  of  ‘health  and  romantic  nostalgia’  in  the  region  was  first 
popularized  through  Helen  Hunt  Jackson’s  best-selling  novel  Ramona,  and  Starr 
also  puts  on  record  Mary  Austin’s  celebration  of  the  Californian  landscape  in 
her  writings.  The  only  other  writer  to  receive  substantial  comment  here  is  Jack 
London,  particularly  in  relation  to  socialism’s  failure  to  set  down  roots.  In  this 
connection  it  is  strange  that  Starr  makes  no  use  of  Frank  Norris’s  The  Octopus. 

Two  general  books  on  Jewish- American  literature  have  appeared  this  year 
which  contrast  sharply  in  scope  and  method.  Sarah  Blacher  Cohen  has  edited 
Jewish  Wry,  a  collection  of  essays  on  Jewish  humour  which  includes  examples 
from  Israeli  literature  as  well  as  -  more  consistently  -  the  movies  of  Woody 
Allen.  One  particularly  intelligent  contribution  by  Robert  Alter  argues  that 
Jewish  humour  is  diminishing  and  demythologizing,  and  cites  Henderson  the 
Rain  King  as  one  example  among  others.  Alan  Cooper  examines  the  variety 
of  Philip  Roth’s  ‘sit-down’  comic  routines  which  are  always  played  off  against 
existing  social  conditions,  and  Maurice  Charney  provides  an  exceptionally 
shrewd  analysis  of  Stanley  Elkin’s  linking  of  religion  and  vaudeville,  treatment 
of  the  salesman,  and  use  of  obsessive  themes.  Charney  concludes,  despite  Elkin’s 
own  disclaimers,  that  the  latter  is  indeed  a  Jewish  black  humorist.  Mark 
Schechner’s  After  the  Revolution  is  a  work  of  a  totally  different  calibre.  Taking 
as  his  starting  point  the  failure  of  the  American  Left,  he  attempts  to  identify 
the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish-American  imagination  in  the  post-war  period. 
The  cold  war  period,  he  argues,  has  no  striking  literature  of  its  own  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  Delmore  Schwartz  who  gave  poetical  expression  to 
grandiose  myths  of  the  self,  and  Isaac  Rosenfeld,  a  specialist  in  alienation 
who  sought  relief  through  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Reich.  Schechner  moves 
easily  between  literature  and  politics  or  cultural  theory,  and  his  book  is  to  be 
recommended  for  its  sheer  breadth.  His  main  emphasis  tends  to  fall  on  novelists. 
Thus  he  examines  Mailer’s  achievement  of  the  stance  of  an  insurrectionist  during 
the  1950s,  and  Saul  Bellow’s  career  is  surveyed  as  a  kind  of  dialectic  of 
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moods  from  one  novel  to  the  other.  When  he  turns  to  Philip  Roth,  Schechner 
has  crucial  points  to  make  about  the  problematics  of  fatherhood  and  the  relation 
of  food  to  love.  A  chapter  on  Ginsberg  gives  useful  commentary  on  his  social 
vision  but  says  little  about  his  poetic  methods.  So  it  is  primarily  through  a  study 
of  fiction  that  Schechner  explores  the  ‘Jewish  intellectual’s  quest  for  a  firm 
base  of  judgement  and  identity’ ,  and  the  results  make  After  the  Revolution 
an  essential  literary  complement  to  Alexander  Bloom’s  Prodigal  Sons  (YW 
67.695). 

Henry  Louis  Gates  Jr  is  establishing  himself  as  the  leading  critic  of  Afro- 
American  literature  and  his  new  book,  Figures  in  Black,  will  certainly  confirm 
his  standing.  Gates’s  brilliance  lies  in  fulfilling  an  exceptionally  difficult  task: 
that  of  interpreting  this  body  of  literature  through  contemporary  critical  theory 
without  losing  sight  of  its  tradition.  These  new  essays  thus  combine  historical 
breadth  with  critical  insight.  Starting  with  the  eighteenth  century,  he  examines 
the  proposition  that  Afro-American  writers  had  to  write  their  way  into  humanity 
and  he  attacks  critical  views  of  blackness  as  an  entity,  privileging  content  over 
form,  instead  of  viewing  it  as  a  trope  of  absence.  Roughly  half  of  this  study 
considers  the  poet  Phillis  Wheatley,  oppositions  in  Frederick  Douglass’s 
Narrative,  and  the  invention  of  the  Afro-American  novel  in  the  1850s. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  debate  over  dialect  in  poetry  during  the 
Harlem  Renaissance,  and  to  the  complex  figure  of  Jean  Toomer  whose  fluid 
attitude  to  race  created  the  ‘double-voiced  discourse’  of  Cane.  Gates’s 
concluding  chapter  is  one  of  his  most  fascinating  since  here  he  asks  how  the 
theoretical  concept  of  signification  relates  to  the  same  term  in  the  black 
vernacular  tradition.  Parody  and  punning  are  discussed  in  general  and  then 
brought  to  bear  on  a  close  reading  of  Ishmael  Reed’s  Mumbo  Jumbo  which 
emerges  as  a  parodic  survey  of  Afro-American  literature.  Figures  in  Black  is 
one  of  the  year’s  most  outstanding  critical  studies. 

In  ‘Reading  the  Wind’:  The  Literature  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the  proceedings 
of  a  conference  on  ‘The  Vietnam  Experience  in  American  Literature’  are  issued 
as  a  narrative  by  the  political  historian  Timothy  J.  Lomperis,  who  quotes 
speeches  and  position  papers  at  some  length  and  then  gives  the  lively  responses. 
It  is  surprising  how  open  the  issues  remained.  The  conference,  for  instance, 
recognized  that  the  Vietnam  novel  had  still  to  be  written  and  regretted  that 
there  was  no  extensive  Asian  presence,  John  Balaban’s  comments  on  Vietnamese 
poetry  being  a  rare  exception.  There  was  still  considerable  debate  over  how  truth 
could  be  conveyed  through  literary  means.  The  book’s  second  part  is  the  more 
valuable,  being  a  very  full  bibliographical  essay,  divided  into  historical  phases, 
on  literature  dealing  with  the  Vietnam  War  by  John  Clark  Pratt.  This  essay 
with  its  accompanying  lists  will  be  required  reading  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  literature  of  the  Vietnam  War.  RALS  has  brought  out  a  special  number 
on  women  writers  (14.i/ii,  dated  1984)  which  starts  with  the  first  publication  of 
Mat  red  and  Tamar,  a  nineteenth-century  verse  drama  by  Rose  Terry  Cooke 
(1-58).  Steven  Gould  Axelrod  (‘Plath’s  Literary  Relations’,  59-84)  attempts 
to  bend  Sylvia  Plath  studies  away  from  biography  on  to  her  intertextuality,  and 
to  spur  on  this  process  has  compiled  a  name  index  of  her  Journals  and  Letters 
Home  which  in  itself  bears  witness  to  her  wide  reading.  Marlene  Springer  and 
Joan  Gilson  have  put  together  a  reference  guide  to  Edith  Wharton  designed 
to  supplement  the  1976  bibliography  (85-112),  and  a  number  of  new  letters 
by  Louisa  M.  Alcott  (‘Louisa  May  Alcott  on  Vacation’,  112-42)  have  been 
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published  here  under  the  editorship  of  Joel  Myerson  and  David  Shealy.  Fritz 
H.  Oelschlaeger’s  ‘Ellen  Glasgow  and  Stuart  Pratt  Sherman’  examines  the 
friendship  between  these  two  writers  with  generous  quotations  from  their 
correspondence  (143-52).  Two  other  new  publications  to  note  here  are  ‘Sunday 
on  the  Seine’  (‘An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Willa  Cather’,  153-60),  and  a  piece 
of  juvenilia  by  Ellen  Glasgow  entitled  ‘The  Greatest  Good:  ‘Ellen  Glasgow’s 
Allegory  of  Love  and  Death’,  161-6). 

Two  anthologies  of  writing  by  the  Beats  have  appeared  this  year,  one  a  reprint 
and  the  other  a  new  collection.  Souvenir  Press  has  reissued  the  1959  anthology 
Protest,  edited  by  Gene  Feldman  and  Max  Tartenberg,  which  was  brought  out  to 
signal  the  simultaneous  emergence  of  the  Beats  and  the  so-called  Angry  Young  Men. 
This  collection  is  partly  a  historical  curiosity  since  it  was  published  before  there 
was  any  firm  consensus  about  the  membership  of  the  Beat  movement  and  there¬ 
fore  includes  a  piece  by  the  novelist  George  Mandel.  Apart  from  featuring  John 
Clellon  Holmes,  Kerouac,  Ginsberg,  and  Burroughs,  the  anthology  also  contains 
two  classic  essays:  Mailer’s  ‘The  White  Negro’  and  Kenneth  Rexroth’s 
‘Disengagement’.  Park  Honan  has  compiled  The  Beats:  An  Anthology  with  an 
introduction  discussing  the  importance  of  experimental  lifestyles,  the  West, 
Whitman’s  influence,  etc.  The  same  personnel  are  represented  although  there 
are  one  or  two  disappointments  in  the  selections.  It  is  a  pity  that  Burroughs 
should  be  represented  by  Junkie,  his  least  experimental  novel.  The  inclusion 
of  Gary  Snyder  is  problematic  in  terms  of  defining  the  movement,  and  Kerouac’s 
statements  about  spontaneous  composition  would  have  been  welcome  in  the 
non-fictional  pieces.  On  the  other  hand  Honan  has  clearly  made  an  effort  to 
balance  comment  from  within  the  group  (Holmes)  against  sympathetic  (Diana 
Trilling)  and  unsympathetic  (Norman  Podhoretz)  external  criticism. 

To  conclude  this  section  three  reprints  of  classic  journals  should  be  noted. 
Secession  was  published  in  Vienna  from  1922-4  under  the  editorship  of  Gorham 
Munson  to  promote  ‘researches  for  new  forms’.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  little  magazines  to  publish  expatriate  writing  by  e.  e.  cummings, 
Malcolm  Cowley,  and  Waldo  Frank  among  others.  Frank’s  ‘declaration  of  war’ 
sets  the  combative  tone  for  this  journal.  The  second  reissue  is  Neon  which  Gilbert 
Sorrentino  set  up  in  1956  as  a  broad-based  alternative  forum  for  experimental 
writing.  It  included  part  of  a  novel  in  progress  by  Sorrentino  himself,  poems 
by  Paul  Goodman,  and  prose  by  Hubert  Selby  Jr.  Just  as  the  editorial  policy 
was  to  continue  the  Modernist  tradition  of  the  little  magazine  so  contributors 
developed  experiments  with  plotless  narratives,  haiku,  etc.  Kraus  also  reprints 
the  first  two  numbers  of  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti’s  City  Lights  Journal  which 
contain  pieces  by  Snyder  and  Ginsberg  on  India.  The  second  number  is  rather 
more  interesting  in  featuring  an  Italian  interview  with  Pound  which  sets  on 
record  his  uncertainty  about  his  previous  beliefs,  an  excerpt  from  Neal  Cassady’s 
The  First  Third,  and  poems  by  Frank  O’Hara.  Also  included  is  an  amazing 
perceptive  essay  by  Alan  Ansen  on  Burroughs’s  narrative  methods.  The 
appearance  of  all  three  reprints  is  to  be  applauded  because  they  make  available 
a  considerable  body  of  experimental  literature  in  its  original  format. 


2.  Poetry 

The  relative  scarcity  of  general  books  on  American  poetry  this  year  is  redeemed 
by  the  excellence  of  some  under  review.  Paul  Breslin’s  The  Psycho-Political  Muse 
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diagnoses  American  poetry  of  the  last  three  decades,  from  Ginsberg  to  Asherby, 
and  looks  at  the  ‘confessional’,  ‘deep  image’  and  ‘projective’  modes  and  finds 
them  all  wanting.  He  sees  these  decades  as  an  ‘Empedoclean  strife  of  opposites’ 
in  which,  with  Ginsberg  and  the  confessional  poets  (though  on  a  different  scale 
of  achievement),  the  revolt  from  capitalist  materialism,  and  cultural  and  military 
imperialism,  lead  to  a  poetry  of  vatic  protest  which  gave  way  ultimately  to 
Ashbery,  the  most  measured  celebrant  of  the  inauthenticity  of  vision.  For  Breslin 
Ginsberg  never  resolves  the  predicament  of  ‘Howl’,  how  to  distinguish 
‘prophetic  madness’  from  mere  madness:  and  this  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
madness  is  ‘an  affliction’  or  ‘a  transcendence’  similarly  afflicts  the  confessional 
poets,  so  that  few  of  Robert  Lowell’s  poems  are  ‘fully  sustained’,  and  his  work 
is  full  of  ‘slack  writing  and  posturing’;  if  Sylvia  Plath’s  ‘Daddy’  is  in 
some  ways  ‘about’  the  Holocaust  then  it  is  ‘indefensibly  presumptuous’, 
a  poem  of  ‘outrageous  moral  confusion’;  W.  S.  Merwin’s  work  is  fated 
by  its  ‘voluntary  blindness’  to  the  ways  in  which  the  ‘inwardness  of  feeling’ 
may  be  related  to  its  historical  sources  in  the  external  world,  though  his 
recent  work  seems  to  seek  ‘a  passage  back  to  a  more  historical  intersubjective 
sense  of  reality’;  James  Wright  ‘though  uneven’  is  the  ‘best  that  has  emerged 
from  the  generally  unfortunate  pursuit  of  the  “deep  image”  ’.  Ashbery  is 
here  as  the  most  widely  honoured  contemporary  poet,  mistakenly  so  in 
Breslin’s  view.  These  are  potent  arguments,  though  based  on  highly  selective 
principles  of  coverage.  Can  one  really  see  off  Ashbery  on  the  basis  of 
quite  short  readings  of  ‘Soonest  Mended’  and  ‘Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex 
Mirror’?  However,  Breslin  is  an  excellent  deep  reader,  and  if  he  is  led  to  a  caustic 
overview  of  his  field,  he  gives  credit  generously  where  he  finds  it  in  this  clever, 
passionately  argued  book. 

Maud  Ellmann’s  The  Poetics  of  Impersonality  is  an  abrasive  destabilizing 
of  the  ‘innocence  of  the  aesthetic  domain’  in  Eliot  and  Pound:  it  seeks  to  show 
how  the  conservative  and  illiberal  ideological  objectives  of  the  theory  of 
impersonality  are  inseparable  from  their  poetics,  and  implicates  ‘the  scandal 
of  their  history’.  This  programme  is  enriched  by  Ellmann’s  absorbing  analysis 
of  the  ‘hidden  intimacy’  of  personality  and  impersonality  in  their  poetry.  For 
Ellmann  the  doctrine  of  impersonality  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  Classicist’s  rigour 
against  the  excess  of  Romantic  subjectivism,  but  the  confused  ciphering  of  self 
in  which  the  desire  of  speech  and  community  is  anathematized  in  the  logocentric 
act  of  writing.  Such  confusions  follow  from  Eliot’s  attempt  to  rescue  history 
and  tradition  from  the  ‘time  philosophy’  of  Bergson,  and  here  Ellmann  has 
gone  to  the  unpublished  critique  of  Bergson  which  Eliot  wrote  in  1911,  and 
which  precipitates  ‘Tradition  and  the  Individual  Talent’.  She  is  most  persuasive 
in  her  account  of  Eliot’s  poems.  To  this  and  her  similarly  adversarial  reading 
of  ‘Mauberley’  and  the  Cantos ,  Ellmann  brings  all  the  resources  of 
contemporary  theory  in  an  essentially  psychoanalytic  study.  The  extreme 
enclosure  of  her  taut  style  reads  as  a  mimetic  abhorrence  of  what  it  addresses, 
and  her  irritating  citation  of  other-textual  authority  in  her  text  and  footnotes 
is  the  least  attractive  feature  of  this  challenging  book. 

In  Albert  Gelpi’s  A  Coherent  Splendor  the  dissonance  of  Modernist  poetics 
is  as  much  its  concern  as  coherence.  A  subtle  continuity  is  claimed  between 
Romanticism  and  Modernism,  that  the  interaction  of  the  Symbolist  and  Imagist 
strains  in  Modernism  are  an  extension  and  reconstitution  of  the  epistemological 
and  aesthetic  issues  that  first  ‘defined  and  then  undermined  Romanticism’.  Its 
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principal  chapters  are  on  Stevens,  Eliot,  Pound,  H.D.,  William  Carlos 
Williams,  and  Allen  Tate  and  Hart  Crane.  These  readings  in  the  central  canon 
of  modern  American  poetry  are  lucidly  argued,  full  of  fresh  insights,  and 
persuasive  of  the  value  of  his  dialectical  method.  If  the  chapter  on  Stevens 
courses  over  familiar  critical  debates,  his  account  is  helpful,  and  neatly  registered 
by  analyses  of  Stevens’s  relations  to  Frost,  and  more  extensively  to  Williams. 
The  impressive  account  of  Eliot  begins  with  a  description  of  the  topics  of 
unpublished  early  poems  and  their  relationship  to  ‘Prufrock’,  the  Preludes, 
and  the  quatrain  poems,  in  their  intense,  self-absorbed  repudiation  of  the 
feminine.  Eliot’s  truculent  assertion  of  Catholic  centrism  in  1928  is  seen  as 
fundamentally  anti-Emersonian,  and  Gelpi  demonstrates  why  Poe  is  a  more 
potent  precursor  for  Eliot.  If  Gelpi  sees  the  vorticist,  imagist,  and  ideogrammatic 
methods  of  Pound  as  in  conflict  with  the  symbolist  search  for  the  ‘supreme 
fiction’,  then  in  tracing  the  mythopoeic  impulse  within  the  Cantos,  he 
demonstrates  Pound’s  surprising  proximity  to  Emerson,  and  comes  close  to 
rescuing  the  Cantos  as  a  poem  which  stands,  in  its  incompleteness  ‘not  just 
as  a  Modernist  ruin,  but  as  an  affirmation  of  its  struggle  for  coherence’  within 
the  larger  coherence  of  the  objective  reality  which  is  its  subject.  This  is  an 
excellent  book.  However,  the  jacket  and  frontispiece  illustration  reproduced 
from  Blast  of  1914  is  attributed  to  ‘Edward  Bomberg’  rather  than  Edward 
Wadsworth,  and,  according  to  my  copy  of  Blast,  its  proper  title  is  ‘Cape  of 
Good  Hope’  and  not  ‘Radiation’  as  is  given  here. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Marie  Harris  and  Kathleen  Aguero,  the  editors  of 
A  Gift  of  Tongues,  plan  a  companion  volume  which  will  collect  the  poems  here 
discussed,  for,  as  the  editors  acknowledge,  the  work  of  these  writers  is  confined 
to  small  and  often  ephemeral  publications.  Consequently,  there  is  the  need  to 
provide  ‘overview’  essays  here,  in  which  criticism  tends  to  be  obscured  by  the 
need  to  tell  us  about  as  many  poets  as  possible.  In  Lynda  Koolish’s  account 
of  ‘Self-Empowerment  in  Contemporary  Poetry  by  Women  of  Color’,  for 
example,  she  gives  an  abbreviated  account  of  the  topics  and  poetic  strategies 
of  some  twenty  coloured  women  poets,  and  the  desire  for  a  representative 
coverage  limits  what  Koolish  can  write  about  the  poems,  although  she  has  much 
to  say  of  interest  on  topics  such  as  the  reversal  of  racist  stereotypes  in  coloured 
women’s  poetry,  the  celebration  of  sexuality,  and  the  whole  programme  of 
cultural  redefinition  enacted  in  poetry  of  this  kind.  The  same  limitations  attend 
two  contributions  by  Joseph  Bruchac,  the  first  of  which,  ‘Contemporary  Native 
American  Poetry’,  ends  with  a  list  of  six  poets  we  are  advised  to  turn  to  for 
the  ‘authentic’  voice  of  native  poetry,  but  which  can’t  be  considered  in  Bruchac’s 
brief  essay;  and  the  admonitory  tone  of  his  account  of  ‘Poetry  in  American 
Prisons’  is  unjustified  by  the  density  of  his  argument  for  its  essential 
healthfulness.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  this  is  a  most  useful  collection  of  essays 
dealing  with  a  diverse  range  of  work.  The  essays  extend  from  Adrian 
Oktenberg’s  attempt  to  recover  ‘Three  Radicals  of  the  Thirties’  (Sandburg, 
Langston  Hughes,  and  Meridel  LeSueur)  to  accounts  of  poetry  by  women,  and 
Chicano,  Puerto  Rican- American,  Appalachian,  and  gay  poetry;  there  are  four 
essays  on  the  work  of  coloured  poets.  The  editors  contribute  a  valuable 
bibliography  of  publishers,  journals,  and  anthologies  which  present  the  work 
of  the  poets  discussed. 

In  Re-Making  It  New  Lynn  Keller’s  subject  is  the  replication  of  the  great 
Modernists  by  their  successors  in  the  second  half  of  this  century;  her  pairings 
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are  conventional,  Ashbery  with  Stevens,  Bishop  with  Moore,  Creeley  with 
Williams,  and  Merrill  with  Auden.  A  minor  puzzle  of  this  book  is  the  relative 
neglect  of  A.  R.  Ammons,  particularly  since  Keller  makes  such  eloquent  use 
of  him  in  her  introduction,  nor  will  her  use  of  the  word  ‘postmodern’  as  a  general 
period  term  ingratiate  her  with  the  theorists  of  postmodernism.  None  the  less, 
her  introductory  account  of  the  conceptual  and  technical  practices  of  her  chosen 
poets  and  their  contemporaries  is  succinct  and  instructive.  She  marks  the 
paradoxical  imitation  of  and  rebellion  from  their  precursors,  their  impulse 
towards  continuity  and  discontinuity  in  relation  to  the  mainstream  of 
Modernism,  the  acceptance  of  and  play  with  the  limitations  of  art  and  language, 
of  chaos  and  arbitrariness,  and  the  use  of  an  unheroic  language  of  daily  life 
to  explore  the  satisfactions  of  marginality  in  a  poetry  which  is  deliberately 
subjective  in  voice  and  provisional  in  statement.  Keller’s  Ashbery/Stevens 
analysis  is  very  accomplished,  though  I  find  her  less  instructive  on  the 
Bishop/Moore  relationship,  if  only  because  such  a  pairing  has  been  long 
familiar.  The  use  of  Auden  in  relation  to  Merrill,  while  often  illuminating  on 
Merrill,  is  necessarily  qualified  by  Auden’s  own  ambivalent  relationship  to  early 
Modernism,  and  her  view  of  Creeley  as  limited  by  an  ‘excessive  reverence’  for 
Modernist  principles  tends  to  obscure  the  vitality  of  that  post-Poundian 
American  Modernism  associated  with  Olson  and  Zukofsky.  Keller  is  a  subtle 
expositor  of  particular  detail,  and  a  capable  geographer  of  the  extensive 
landscape  she  surveys. 

In  his  The  Renewal  of  Literature:  Emersonian  Reflections  Richard  Poirier 
attacks  the  cherished  concept  of  literature  as  an  index  of  intellectual  health 
and  a  source  of  cultural  reclamation;  he  has  a  short  way  with  such  Arnoldian 
and  Leavisite  endeavours  as  ‘canon-formation’  in  response  to  anxieties  about 
alleged  cultural  crises,  and  argues  that  our  view  of  the  ‘best’  in  our  literature 
is  impermanent,  and  changes  about  every  twenty  years.  The  vigour  of  Poirier’s 
attack  does  not  entirely  conceal  some  internal  inconsistencies  of  his  own,  for 
is  not  the  late  recovery  of  Emerson  as  the  repressed  conscience  of  American 
literature  -  ‘our  American  gnosis’  as  Bloom  has  called  him  -  itself  a  form  of 
reclamation?  Not  that  Poirier  believes  in  consistencies,  for  one  of  his  chapters 
is  addressed  to  the  impossibility  of  measuring  the  relation  of  literature  to  life 
or  to  culture.  In  considering  the  exploitative  uses  of  literature  by  writers 
commenting  on  one  another,  Poirier  has  some  sharp  words  against  Eliot  for 
his  appropriation  of  the  publication  of  Ulysses  to  serve  his  own  ends  in  the 
promotion  of  The  Waste  Land,  and  his  refusal  in  After  Strange  Gods  to  identify 
the  Paterian  influence  in  Joyce  ‘because  it  suits  his  ideology  to  do  so’,  a  vivid 
example  of  how  writers  ‘like  to  endow  their  own  practices  with  historical 
inevitability  and  large  consequence’.  On  the  other  hand  Wordsworth  is 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  this  book  because  he  properly  located 
the  cultural  degeneration  of  which  he  complains  in  the  1800  Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads  in  economic,  demographic,  and  cultural  factors.  Poirier  is 
antagonistic  to  what  he  calls  the  ‘cultural-historical  heroics’  usually  attributed 
to  Modernist  writing.  Against  these  canonizations  of  the  literary  act  Poirier 
elects  the  ‘bareness’  of  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  William  James,  Stevens, 
and  Frost;  he  sees  the  writing  of  literature  as  often  a  writing  out  of  the  crises 
which  constitute  its  subject  and  expression,  in  order  to  ‘restore  itself  to  some 
preferred  state  of  naturalness,  authenticity  and  simplicity’,  which  would  make 
literature  itself  unnecessary.  The  Emersonians,  James,  Stevens,  and  Frost 
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implicitly  idealize  the  condition  of  ‘bareness’,  and  the  Emersonian  trope  of 
‘poverty’  becomes  a  paradoxically  valuable  deprivation.  This  is  a  brilliant  book, 
contentious,  powerfully  argued,  replete  with  a  sense  of  the  urgent  need  to  see 
the  activity  of  writing,  and  writing  about  writing,  in  perspectives  uncontaminated 
by  bogus  cultural  imperatives  and  assumptions,  whether  of  conventional  high 
Modernism,  or  the  currently  fashionable  theoretical  kind. 

Despite  the  claim  of  its  title,  M.  L.  Rosenthal’s  The  Poet’s  Art  is  in  the 
tradition  of  Understanding  Poetry,  and  is  essentially  a  primer  of  reading,  less 
about  ‘the  poet’s  art’  than  about  the  reader’s  act.  It  gives  ample  evidence  of 
the  intensity  of  Rosenthal’s  concern  with  poetry,  and  the  range  of  his  familiarity 
with  a  European  corpus,  so  that  when  he  wants  to  choose  a  passage  from  Dante 
or  Rilke  for  analysis,  he  promptly  makes  his  own  translation,  and  though  he 
is  willing  to  admit  what  may  thus  be  lost  from  the  original,  the  larger  problems 
of  poetic  translation  are  brusquely  ignored.  Within  his  chosen  conventions, 
Rosenthal  is  a  practised  critic  and  fluent  writer,  his  analyses  watchful  and 
responsive  to  figure,  nuance  of  style,  and  determinants  of  form  and  structure. 
He  is  quite  unburdened  by  theory,  though  at  the  core  of  this  book  is  an  affinity 
with  the  poetics  of  reverie,  and  the  power  of  ‘memory’  as  instigator  and  condition 
is  repeatedly  attested.  The  simple  language  of  the  book  will  appeal  to  the  general 
reader,  but  isn’t  it  a  little  too  cavalier  to  commit  oneself  to  this  view  now:  ‘Say 
what  you  will  about  syntactics,  semantics,  pragmatics,  problematics,  or  the 
tinkling  of  phonemes,  it  will  show  very  little  about  a  poem’s  particular  quality.’ 
His  own  critical  terms  are  ‘lyric  centre’,  ‘lyrical  structure’,  ‘dynamics’, 
‘modulations’,  ‘float  of  sensibility’,  ‘initial  pressure’  and  ‘expression’, 
terms  casually  borrowed  from  his  own  earlier  The  Modern  Poetic  Sequence 
( YW  64.463-4)  done  with  Sally  M.  Gall. 

Michael  Schmidt’s  translation  of  On  Poets  and  Others  by  the  Mexican  poet 
Octavio  Paz  admits  us  to  a  style  of  effortless  clarity  of  judgement  and  expression. 
Three  of  the  sixteen  pieces  gathered  here  concern  this  section,  his  reminiscence 
of  a  visit  to  Frost  in  June  1945,  a  note  on  Whitman,  and  ‘William  Carlos 
Williams:  The  Saxifrage  Flower’.  The  subtext  of  these  is  an  effort  to  recover 
and  preserve  what  in  America  he  could  value,  from  what  he  despised,  the  swell 
of  its  imperialist  and  materialist  culture.  So  that  the  Frost  piece  seeks  to  enact 
a  cross-national  conjunction,  the  presence  and  likeness  to  Frost  of  the  Spanish 
poet  Antonio  Machado.  On  Whitman  his  argument  is  simple  enough  but  secure, 
that  he  is  the  only  great  modern  poet  who  does  not  ‘experience  discord  when 
he  faces  his  world’  since  ‘America  dreams  itself  in  Whitman  because  it  was 
itself  a  dream,  pure  creation’.  This  concept  of  the  world  made  in  the  dream 
of  the  poet  is  the  centre  of  his  reading  of  Williams  too,  whom  he  celebrates 
for  his  refusal  of  all  forms  of  cosmopolitanism  and  his  resolutely  ‘non-imitative 
realism’. 

In  Made  in  America  Lisa  Steinman  writes  about  William  Carlos  Williams, 
Marianne  Moore,  and  Wallace  Stevens  as  the  most  influential  defenders  of 
poetry  in  America  between  1910  and  1945,  against  the  elevation  of  science  and 
technology  as  the  highest  creative  disciplines.  Steinman  sees  Williams  at  the 
centre  of  this  debate,  because  of  his  Modernist  interest  in  machine  aesthetics, 
his  experimental  fascination  with  a  poetics  of  motion  based  on  Einsteinian 
physics,  and,  as  a  doctor,  his  commitment  to  technological  and  scientific  advance 
in  health  care,  although,  as  Steinman  argues,  he  also  developed  a  critique  of 
science  and  technology  and  their  over-valuation  in  American  society.  She  gives 
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a  compelling  account  of  Marianne  Moore  in  these  contexts,  developed  around 
Moore’s  characterization  of  science  not  as  primarily  practical,  but  as  endless 
investigation  ‘indicative  of  a  kind  of  spiritual  energy’,  and  she  sees  in  her 
attempts  to  find  the  spiritual  in  the  material  a  willingness  to  counteract  views 
of  American  social  advance  as  symptomatic  of  spiritual  impoverishment.  If 
Stevens  fits  less  comfortably  into  this  programme,  none  the  less,  as  Steinman 
tells  it,  like  Williams,  he  founded  his  mature  poetics  on  the  new  physics.  She 
spends  too  much  time  on  the  young  Stevens  however,  for  her  account  finally 
centres  on  the  impact  on  him  of  books  such  as  Charles  Mauron’s  Aesthetics 
and  Psychology,  out  of  which  grew  his  more  sophisticated  versions  of  the  idea 
of  poetry  as  attending  both  to  the  detail  of  things  and  also  their  interrelatedness, 
developing  a  complex  relationship  between  the  particular  and  the  abstract.  His 
later  use  of  ideas  from  modern  physics,  and  the  connections  between  such  ideas 
and  his  notions  of  art  as  process  are  rather  hastily  sketched  in,  so  that  while 
one  is  sympathetic  to  the  need  for  a  long  perspective  on  Stevens,  Steinman’s 
account  of  his  earlier  positions  might  have  been  usefully  abbreviated,  to 
concentrate  on  those  moments  from  the  mid  1930s  when  his  ideas  about  art 
and  its  relationship  to  society  became  more  precisely  formulated  in  his  essays. 
If  this  book  sometimes  promises  more  than  it  delivers,  it  remains  suggestive 
in  its  analysis  of  specific  detail,  and  contributes  usefully  to  a  topic  of 
considerable  importance. 

The  winter  issue  of  AmerP  opens  with  symposia  contributions  (ii.3-49) 
answering  the  question  ‘Is  There  Currently  an  American  Poetry?’  There  are 
replies  from,  among  others,  William  Everson,  Thom  Gunn,  Michael  Heller, 
Marjorie  Perloff,  William  Stafford,  Nathaniel  Tarn,  and  Linda  W.  Wagner- 
Martin.  Predictably  enough,  the  answers  are  yes  and  no:  yes  to  the  idea 
of  American  poetries,  and  their  diversity,  no  to  the  idea  of  an  identifiable  central 
tradition  made  evident  in  contemporary  continuities.  John  Bensko  in  ‘Reflexive 
Narration  in  Contemporary  American  Poetry:  Some  Examples  from  Mark 
Strand,  John  Ashbery,  Normal  Dubie  and  Louis  Simpson’  (./AT  8 1-96)  seeks 
to  demonstrate  how  reflexive  telling  displaces  the  primacy  of  fabula  in 
contemporary  poetry,  thereby  allowing  a  greater  exploration  of  the  interchange 
between  art  and  reality  through  the  mediacy  of  narrative  foregrounding.  His 
account  of  Ashbery’s  ‘Inedible,  Indelible’  and  ‘Everyman’s  Library’,  Dubie’s 
‘Indian  Summer’,  and  Simpson’s  ‘The  Art  of  Storytelling’  ably  illustrates  the 
notion  of  ‘an  open  field  of  narrative  possibilities’  in  the  multiplicity  of  possible 
narrative  constructs  he  draws  from  these  poems.  However,  I  doubt  first,  that 
these  tactics  are  to  be  found  exclusively  in  contemporary  poetry,  which  thus 
begs  the  question  of  the  assumed  earlier  primacy,  in  poetry,  of  fabula  over 
sjuzhet,  and  second,  that  such  tactics  more  frequently  unite  narrator  and 
audience  to  a  sharper  awareness  of  narrative  itself:  I  doubt  if  anyone  ever 
believed  that  a  slumber  sealed  Wordsworth’s  spirit! 

Robert  von  Hallberg  has  guest-edited  a  special  issue  of  CW//(13.iii)  on  ‘Politics 
and  Poetic  Value’,  and  in  his  introduction  writes  of  the  need  for  political 
interpretation  in  literary  texts  which  goes  beyond  formalism  on  the  one  hand 
and  ideology  on  the  other,  towards  a  ‘fresh,  rich  evaluative  criticism’  which 
will  fill  the  need  for  scholars  of  humanities  to  generate  terms  that  render  the 
study  of  literature,  and  culture  generally,  important.  Robert  Pinsky  in 
‘Responsibilities  of  the  Poet’  (13.421-33)  does  no  more  than  rehearse  some 
honoured  and  ancient  commonplaces  of  this  topic,  though  he  does  it  with 
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palpable  conviction.  He  proposes  poetry  as  the  ‘very  art  of  being  interesting’, 
and  argues  the  poet’s  need  to  answer  the  received  cultural  imagination  of  the 
subject  with  something  ‘utterly  different’:  poets,  he  writes,  need  to  feel  ‘free’ 
yet  ‘answerable’,  must  sustain  the  social  ‘gift’  of  poetry  by  mediating  what  is 
learned  from  the  dead  to  pass  on  to  the  unborn;  they  must  attend  to  the  challenge 
of  what  appears  unpoetic,  and  must  turn  away  from  what  society  has  learned 
to  look  at  poetically,  and  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  execution  of  these 
‘responsibilities’  in  readings  of  Blake’s  ‘London’,  Ben  Jonson’s  ‘To  Heaven’, 
E.  A.  Robinson’s  ‘Eros  Turannos’,  and  Frank  O’Hara’s  ‘Ave  Maria’.  Marianne 
Moore  eventually  disowned  her  famous  war  poem  ‘In  Distrust  of  Merits’  as 
‘just  a  protest’  with  no  form,  an  attitude  many  of  her  recent  critics  appear  to 
accept  according  to  Susan  Schweik  in  ‘Writing  War  Poetry  Like  a  Woman’ 
(13.532-56).  Schweik  here  wants  to  return  it  to  the  canon,  and  to  use  it  as  an 
instrument  in  her  conviction  that  war  and  its  poetry  must  not  be  just  ‘what 
men  have  said,  but  also  what  women  like  Marianne  Moore  have  written’.  In 
particular  she  challenges  Randall  Jarrell’s  equally  famous  critical  response  to 
‘In  Distrust  of  Merits’  in  PR  of  1945,  which  she  reads  as  crucially  dominated 
by  an  unacknowledged  sexism,  and  a  failure  to  construe  Moore’s  ‘agonistic 
troubled  conscious  relation’  of  her  distance  from  direct  conflict  and  suffering. 
In  ‘Dancing  at  the  Devil’s  Party:  Some  Notes  on  Politics  and  Poetry’  Alicia 
Ostriker  (13.579-96)  begins  with  her  admiration  for  Blake’s  appropriation  of 
Milton  to  the  Devil’s  party,  and  with  all  those  poets  who,  even  unwittingly, 
side  with  the  Devil  and  energy  against  God  and  reason.  She  discusses  a  wide 
range  of  poems  by  women,  beginning  with  Elizabeth  Bishop’s  ‘Brazil,  January  1 , 
1502’,  discovering  through  it  ‘how  profoundly  rooted  in  the  erotic  and  the 
sacred  is  the  will  toward  empire’:  Ostriker  then  elaborates  her  interest  in  the 
exoskeletal  style,  Black  English,  and  feminist-communal  ritual  forms  of 
contemporary  women’s  poetry,  all  of  which  she  sees  as  designed  ‘to  subvert 
and  transform  the  oppressor’s  language  into  something  a  little  closer  to  the  heart’s 
desire’.  Finally,  Jerome  J.  McGann  in  ‘Contemporary  Poetry,  Alternate  Routes’ 
(13.624-47)  sketches  a  binary  history  of  American  poetry  after  Modernism, 
in  which  Frost,  Stevens,  and  others  are  the  precursors  of  the  contemporary 
‘poetry  of  accommodation’  (e.g.  Pinsky  and  Hollander)  while  Pound  and 
Zukofsky  are  seen  as  the  instigators  of  a  ‘poetry  of  opposition’.  McGann  elects 
for  the  oppositional  stance  of  the  L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poets,  opposi¬ 
tional  not  merely,  simply,  or  formally  in  political  terms,  but  also  in  the  energy 
they  bring  to  the  disruption  of  the  language  and  form  of  conventional  poetry, 
and  their  displacement  of  ‘narrativities’:  McGann  demonstrates  his  argument 
chiefly  through  commentary  on  the  work  of  Charles  Bernstein  and  Ron  Silliman, 
but  also  comments  on  Alan  Davies,  Lyn  Hejinian,  and  Susan  Howe. 

In  ‘The  New  Formalism’  (CritI  14.200-13)  the  poet  Alan  Shapiro  writes  on 
the  ‘rekindled  interest’  in  poetry  of  traditional  metrics  and  verse  forms;  he 
disputes  that  this  is  the  acclaimed  return  to  ‘high  seriousness,  eloquence,  and 
technical  efficiency’  of  the  best  American  poetry  of  forty  years  ago,  and  fears 
on  the  evidence  that  it  is  too  often  a  mechanical  reaction  to  the  open  forms 
and  loose  rhythms  of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  resuscitating  the  stodgy  over- 
refined  conventions  of  fifties  ‘academic’  poetry.  Too  many  of  the  new 
formalists,  he  argues,  radically  fail  to  distinguish  between  metre  and  rhythm, 
and  demonstrates  this  with  analyses  of  ‘Learning  to  Whistle’  by  Norman 
Williams  and  ‘Cruising  with  the  Beach  Boys’  by  Dana  Gioia,  the  first  of  which 
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offers  a  crude  handling  of  form,  the  second  a  ‘droning’  rhythm:  by  contrast, 
Roethke’s  much  earlier  ‘The  Heron’  and  Timothy  Dekin’s  contemporary  poem 
‘Sunday  Visiting  Day’  are  celebrated  for  their  skilled  synthesis  of  metre  and 
rhythmn. 

In  ‘Classical  Rhetoric  and/or  the  Modern  Lyric:  A  Contra-Fiat’  Jeffrey  S. 
Walker  L4merPiii.2-18)  rejects  what  he  calls  the  fiat  of  modernist  voices  who 
declare  that  ‘rhetoric  shall  not  be  used  for  the  study  of  poetry’,  and  seeks  to 
define  rhetoric  in  classical  terms  and  to  test  his  definition  against  two  lyric  poems 
which  are  to  stand  synecdochally  for  modern  poetry,  Williams’s  ‘This  Is  Just 
to  Say’  and  Ashbery’s  ‘Summer’.  Walker  returns  to  the  rhetorical  ‘epideictic 
genre’,  and  argues  that  in  its  variable  uses,  it  purposes  to  give  praise  or  blame, 
aesthetic  pleasure  and  emotional  arousal,  and  is  a  counterpart  of  the  lyric  mode 
in  much  Western  literary  history.  Walker  argues  persuasively,  against  Bloom 
in  particular,  for  rhetoric  ‘as  the  study  of  the  available  means  of  persuasion 
in  any  given  discourse,  and  lyric  as  a  version  of  epideictic,  a  fictive  utterance 
devoted  to  argument  as  well  as  aesthetic  ends’,  claims  justified  by  his  own 
analysis  of  these  two  short  lyrics. 

For  those  of  us  who  lead  conventional  lives  friendship  with  a  poet  may  come 
to  seem  an  equivocal  blessing,  especially  if  the  poet  was  John  Berryman,  who 
so  mined  his  life,  loves,  and  friendships  for  the  material  of  his  poetry.  The 
author  of  John  Berryman  and  the  Thirties  is  E.  M.  Halliday,  that  ‘intense  friend’, 
‘tall  &  strongly  made’  recalled  in  ‘Freshman  Blues’  from  Love  &  Fame,  who 
features  briefly  in  Haffenden’s  biography  of  Berryman.  This  is  the  story  of 
two  ambitious  young  men  who  met  at  Columbia  in  1933,  and  the  intimacies 
of  their  relationship  through  their  university  years  until  the  early  1940s,  when 
they  went  separate  ways.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  an  account  of  the  amorous 
and  social  bonhomie  that  united  them  and  their  companions,  but  its  very 
real  value  is  in  the  extensive  quotations  from  their  correspondence  over  a  decade, 
a  decade  in  which  Berryman’s  poetic  and  scholarly  ambitions  took  on  their 
shape  and  intensity  with  the  widening  of  his  physical  and  intellectual  horizons 
beyond  Halliday’s  compass.  We  must  be  grateful  for  the  survival  of  these  letters 
and  their  appearance  in  this  affectionate  Memoir.  Halliday’s  recall  of  Berryman 
is  humorous,  genial,  and  self-effacing,  but  as  Paul  Mariani  notes  in  his 
afterword,  this  memoir  shades  into  a  ‘growing  darkness’  as  it  sketches  in  the 
sense  of  friendship  turning  to  betrayal. 

At  the  end  of  his  chapter  on  Robert  Lowell  in  The  Psycho-  Political  Muse, 
Paul  Breslin  writes  that  ‘when  the  smoke  clears,  some  poet  like  Elizabeth  Bishop 
who  simply  resisted  the  whole  pull  of  the  age  may  seem  the  best  of  our  time’, 
a  conviction  shared  by  James  E.  B.  Breslin  (AmerP  'm.34-9)  who  in  his  ‘Elizabeth 
Bishop’s  Geography  IIT  similarly  dismisses  all  the  categories  of  post- 1945 
American  poetry  in  favour  of  Elizabeth  Bishop,  whom  he  sees  as  outside  all 
those  categories,  unheroic  in  posture,  a  poet  whose  conventional  style  and 
technique  result  in  a  modest  tone  and  descriptive  surface.  He  argues  for 
Geography  III  as  a  ‘sustained  and  various  meditation  on  the  difficulties  and 
limits  of  familiarizing,  identifying,  and  mapping  the  world’:  yet  her  poise 
confronts  violence  and  terror  in  pursuit  of  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  contradictoriness  of  experience.  In  ‘Elizabeth  Bishop’s 
Nativities’  Alfred  Corn  ( Shenandoah  35:iii.21-6)  considers  a  handful  of  her 
poems  in  close  detail  to  illustrate  how  she  valorizes  delight  over  instruction, 
and  pins  her  faith  in  a  Yeatsian  gaiety  over  the  terror  and  barbarism  of  life, 
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and  those  occasions  ‘where  violence  is  undergone  in  its  least  abstract  form’, 
in  the  private  realm.  His  purpose  is  to  explore  the  cheerfulness  of  her  ‘new, 
tender,  quick’  art  in  readings  of  ‘Roosters’,  ‘The  Map’,  ‘At  the  Fishhouses’, 
‘The  Bight’,  and  others,  and  while  he  never  minimizes  the  struggle  these  poems 
enact  in  her  endeavour  to  ‘bring  the  world  out  of  mourning’,  he  sees  her  not 
only  as  a  cartographer  of  common  experience,  but  also  as  a  geographer  whose 
poems  make  the  world  new  to  her  readers.  Helen  Vendler  in  ‘The  Poems  of 
Elizabeth  Bishop’  ( CritI  13.825-38)  works  from  a  set  of  prose  poems  Bishop 
wrote  in  her  fifties,  monologues  attributed  to  three  tropical  animals,  to  attend 
to  what  has  been  ignored  in  Bishop,  her  self-criticism,  and  Vendler’s  belief  that 
many  of  her  poems  ‘take  a  sinister  view  of  what  a  poem  is’,  since  they  must 
admit  her  sense  of  ‘deformity,  estrangement  and  even  murderousness’  as  central 
matters  of  art.  Vendler  finds  Bishop’s  best  poems  are  about  the  two  places 
where  she  felt  most  rooted.  Nova  Scotia,  her  ‘permanent  place  of  displaced 
childhood’,  and  Brazil  where  she  lived  in  the  fifties  and  sixties.  It  is,  says 
Vendler,  this  combination  of  her  ‘somber  matter’  with  her  ‘airy  reticulated’ 
manner  which  results  in  the  effects  we  now  call  the  Bishop  style. 

David  Crane’s  reading  of  The  Four  Quartets  is  determined  by  his  shared  belief 
in  Eliot’s  Catholic  and  Christian  convictions:  he  takes  the  poem  as  one  which 
demands  a  ‘credal’  response  from  the  reader.  What  he  offers  is  a  detailed 
commentary  on  the  argument  of  the  poem,  passage  by  passage,  through  close 
reading.  His  purpose  is  to  elucidate  the  belief  that  what  the  poem  has  to  say 
has  a  primacy  over  the  way  in  which  it  is  said,  and  that  by  giving  ‘unusually 
prominent  focus’  to  the  poem’s  subject  matter,  this  reading  will  provide  an 
‘inwardness’  with  the  poem  which  will  allow  its  expressive  surface  to  be  seen 
from  within  its  own  frame  of  assumptions  and  ideas,  so  that  ‘the  entirety  of 
the  poem  will  then  be  drawn  tightly  together’.  This  is  an  odd  book  to  appear 
at  this  point  in  the  history  of  Eliot  commentary,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  It  makes  no  reference  to  any  of  the  extant  commentary 
on  the  poem,  nor  to  any  Eliot  criticism:  an  index  was  presumably  regarded 
as  supererogatory.  Crane  argues  that  his  avoidance  of  ‘all  ordinary  critical 
comment’  is  a  matter  of  tactics,  yet  some  critical  perspectives  on  the  poem  might 
have  saved  him  from  the  banality  of  some  of  his  observations.  No  doubt  Crane’s 
study  will  appeal  to  those  with  a  taste  for  the  literary  application  of  Christian 
apologetics,  but  this  book  does  not  advance  the  debate  about  The  Four  Quartets, 
constrained  as  it  is  by  its  piety  of  motive  and  method. 

In  The  Savage  and  the  City  Robert  Crawford  commits  himself  to  a  view 
of  the  unity  of  Eliot’s  work,  which  runs  counter  to  other  recent  views  which 
emphasize  the  unsystematic  and  the  contradictory  in  Eliot’s  work.  Crawford 
believes  that  Eliot’s  childhood  in  St  Louis  informed  his  whole  creative  life,  and 
crucially  instigated  that  awareness  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  urban  and  the 
primitive  which  he  sees  as  a  dominant  feature  of  the  verse  and  plays.  He  later 
accommodates  Eliot’s  theory  of  impersonality  to  its  sources  in  anthropological 
theory  (Durkheim  most  pointedly),  which  allowed  ‘supra-individual’  expression 
to  personal  feelings,  yet  for  Crawford  there  is  in  Eliot  a  secret  self  of  childhood 
‘which  underlies  all  later  experience’.  Consequently,  Crawford’s  early  chapters 
seek  to  recover  the  determinants  of  those  childhood  years.  Some  of  the  information 
he  here  provides  is  certainly  interesting,  as  for  example  the  striking  discovery 
that  Eliot’s  city  savage  Sweeney  is  probably  modelled  on  an  advertisement 
in  the  St  Louis  Globe-Democrat  of  1897  for  one  Doctor  F.  L.  Sweany, 
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whose  speciality  was  the  treatment  of  ‘nervous  debility’.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  relate  the  ‘Co  co  rico  co  co  rico’  cries  from  The  Waste  Land  to  Eliot’s 
boyhood  pastime  as  a  devoted  bird-watcher  is  an  illustration  of  Crawford’s 
desire  to  make  everything  grist  to  his  mill.  He  has  researched  many  ‘hundreds 
of  unpublished  items’  in  the  major  Eliot  archives,  and  deals  exhaustively  with 
Eliot’s  years  at  Harvard.  Later,  he  recovers  Eliot’s  reading  in  Frazer,  Durkheim, 
Levy-Bruhl,  the  psychologist  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  and  the  work  of  various 
folklorists,  and  in  this  he  performs  a  valuable  service,  attending  to  a  neglected 
area  of  Eliot’s  interests.  Despite  his  best  efforts,  however,  the  poems  are 
sometimes  lost  to  view  in  the  contextualizing  of  sources  and  influences,  and 
the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  his  evidence  are  often  tentative. 

J.  M.  Aguirre  in  ‘The  Waste  Land:  Two  More  Notes’  ( RLC  193-208)  wants 
a  critical  study  of  the  notes  to  the  poem  ‘qua  poetic  notes,  as  an  inseparable 
and  integral  part  of  the  poem’,  and  offers  his  own  work  towards  that  study 
within  an  endeavour  to  show  the  close  relationship  between  Eliot’s  work  and 
idealist  doctrines  ‘particularly  Bergson’s  attenuated  version  of  Schopenhauerian 
idealism’.  In  ‘The  Waste  Land  and  The  Aeneid'  Gareth  Reeves  (MLR  555-72) 
displaces  Eliot’s  later  image  of  Virgil  as  ‘adventist  Christian’  with  his  earlier 
awareness  of  ‘the  dark  undertones  to  the  Virgilian  vision’.  Reeves  partially 
accepts  revisionary  readings  which  see  the  Aeneid  not  merely  as  celebrating 
the  Age  of  Augustus,  but  as  also  ‘about  the  possibility  of  a  fresh  civil  disaster, 
of  internecine  war  defying  the  Augustan  pacification’.  The  repetition  of  images 
of  civic  destruction,  and  the  psychological  presentation  of  Aeneas’  despair 
are  seen  as  informing  the  substance  of  The  Waste  Land ,  though  Eliot’s  method 
differs  from  Virgil’s,  producing  images  which  are  ‘simultaneous,  condensed, 
and  multivalent’.  This  fertile  essay  goes  beyond  the  tracing  of  sources  and 
influence  in  its  suggestiveness:  Reeves  offers  The  Waste  Land  as  ‘sibylline’  in 
construction,  in  which  the  Cumaean  Sibyl’s  fragmentary  and  disordered  leaves 
serve  divergent  ends,  one  moving  towards  coherent  patterning,  the  other  towards 
fragmentariness  and  disintegration. 

William  Everson  is  the  subject  of  a  very  personally  centred  overview  by 
Thomas  Parkinson  (AmerP  ii. 69-74)  in  which  he  dwells  particularly  on  the 
years  1945  to  1949  when  he  first  met  Everson.  This  essay  is  marked  by  its 
enthusiasm  for  Everson’s  celebrations  of  nature  and  the  sexual  life. 

There  are  no  full-length  studies  of  Frost  this  year,  but  the  journals  yield  some 
interesting  material.  In  AL  (116-18)  William  R.  Evans’s  ‘Robert  Frost:  The 
Unpublished  Cardinal  Letter’  gives  the  full  text  of  Frost’s  letter  to  Harold  Roy 
Brennan  of  16  December  1925,  in  which  Frost  answers  Brennan’s  letter  of 
questions  to  him  about  his  acquaintance  with  Edward  Thomas.  Since  this  letter 
is  repetitiously  misquoted  passim  in  Thomas  and  Frost  studies,  it  is  useful  to 
have  it  newly  available  in  this  unexpurgated  printing.  In  ‘The  Place  Is 
the  Asylum:  Women  and  Nature  in  Robert  Frost’s  Poetry’  (AL  190-210) 
Katherine  Kearns  sees  the  disturbed  woman  and  the  love-crossed  naked  madman 
of  Frost’s  ‘A  Servant  to  Servants’  as  emblematic  figures,  arguing  that  Frost’s 
poetry  ‘subtly  but  persistently  reiterates  a  vision  of  sexual  anarchy’.  In  Kearns’s 
reading,  marriage  in  Frost  is  a  form  of  asylum,  and  escape  from  it  is  usually 
to  a  death  and  metamorphosis  in  nature,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  covert 
wood,  so  that  nature  itself  is  frequently  seen  as  feminine,  at  once  alluring  and 
deadly,  provoking  madness  and  delight,  from  which  the  only  place  of  safety 
is  the  hickory  bars  of  the  madman’s  cage  in  ‘A  Servant  to  Servants’,  where 
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men  may  talk  about  love  ‘much  as  the  poet  writes  about  it:  without  endangering 
himself  or  anyone  else’.  This  provocative  essay  is  at  once  warm  to  Frost’s 
wooded  nature  and,  I  suspect,  residually  hostile  to  what  is  seen  as  the  poet’s 
ultimate  retreat.  Guy  Rotella  in  ‘Comparing  Conceptions:  Frost  and  Eddington, 
Heisenberg,  and  Bohr’  {AL  167-89)  takes  issue  with  Lawrance  Thompson’s 
distorted  representation  of  Frost  as  antagonistic  to  science,  and  uses  Frost’s 
‘Education  by  Poetry’  to  elucidate  his  sympathy  with  the  work  of  Eddington, 
Heisenberg,  and  Bohr,  in  whom  he  found,  severally,  a  cherished  ‘uncertainty’ 
of  scientific  authority,  and  whose  work  variously  led  to  his  view  that  ‘Poets 
and  scientists  have  in  common  the  biggest  thing  of  them  all  -  their 
metaphors.’  In  this  valuably  corrective  account,  Rotella  attends  to  Frost’s  essay 
to  open  out  its  scientific  resources,  found  in  Eddington’s  account  of  quantum 
physics  in  The  Nature  of  the  Physical  World,  Werner  Heisenberg’s  ‘uncertainty 
or  indeterminacy’  principle,  and  Niels  Bohr’s  ‘correspondence  principle’. 

H.D.  is  the  subject  of  a  special  issue  of  Agenda  (iii/iv),  the  first  such  issue 
about  a  woman  writer,  and  the  first  British  periodical  devoted  to  H.D.,  as  Diana 
Collecott,  the  guest  editor,  points  out  in  her  introduction  (3-7).  The  spirit  of 
this  collection  is  essentially  feminist,  for  many  of  the  essays  are  concerned  with 
the  feminist  rewriting  of  the  history  of  mainstream  modernism.  The  first 
complete  publication  of  H.D. ’s  ‘Prose  Corybantic’  and  ‘Four  Prose  Choruses’ 
is  edited  by  John  Walsh  (10-23),  and  this  is  followed  by  a  new  poem  by  Denise 
Levertov  (24-6).  Susan  Stanford  Friedman  in  ‘Exile  in  the  American  Grain: 
H.D.’s  Diaspora’  (27-50)  argues  that  for  H.D.,  exile  meant  a  perpetual 
marginality  rooted  in  her  ‘heritage  as  a  Moravian-American  and  her  wandering 
as  a  woman  in  a  man’s  world’.  There  is  a  fascinating  review  by  H.D.  (51-3), 
previously  unpublished,  of  Yeats’s  Responsibilities,  probably  written  in 
1916  for  The  Egoist,  and  in  ‘A  Poetics  Out  of  War:  H.D.’s  Responses  to 
the  First  World  War’  (54-63)  Gary  Burnett  sees  her  as  persisting  in  a  newly 
encoded  vision  of  sacred  art,  informed  not  by  the  angular  abstractions  of 
Futurism  or  Vorticism,  but  by  the  traditions  of  ‘the  sacred  and  responsible’. 
Diana  Collecott  writes  on  aspects  of  the  relationship  between  H.D.  and  Norman 
Holmes  Pearson  (64-70),  whose  H.D.  collection  forms  the  core  of  the  H.D. 
archive  at  Yale,  and  this  is  followed  by  H.D.’s  letter  to  Pearson  of  1937  (71-6), 
written  in  answer  to  his  questions  about  her  work  which  he  had  selected  for 
inclusion  in  the  1938  Oxford  Anthology  of  American  Literature :  Collecott  notes 
that  this  letter  is  misdated  ‘1927’,  deliberately,  she  suggests,  indicating  H.D.’s 
acceptance  of  a  public  view  of  her  as  finished  by  1927.  A.  D.  Moody  in  ‘H.D., 
“Imagiste”:  An  Elemental  Mind’  (77-96)  wants  to  recover  her  from 
conventional  critical  perspectives  of  limitation  and  absence  in  her  Imagist  phase, 
and  even  though  he  sees  the  scale  of  her  ambition  as  inadequately  realized  in 
that  phase,  he  notes  its  visionary  and  revisionary  desire.  Zara  Bruzzi  in  ‘The 
Fiery  Moment:  H.D.  and  the  Eleusinian  Landscape  of  English  Modernism’ 
(97-112)  writes  of  H.D.’s  interest  in  theosophy  and  hermetic  Neoplatonism 
through  her  familiarity  with  Balzac’s  Swedenborgian  Seraphita,  and  The  Homeric 
Hymns,  and  proposes  the  impetus  of  such  texts  in  H.D.’s  contribution  to  esoteric 
Modernism.  Eileen  Gregory  in  ‘Falling  from  the  White  Rock:  A  Myth  of  Margins 
in  H.D.’  (113-23)  uses  this  occasion  to  make  a  rapturous  celebration  of  H.D.’s 
‘mythic  insular  place’  where  ‘desire  is  transformed  through  vision’.  H.D.’s 
poem  for  the  English  writer  Sylvia  Dobson  (124)  is  followed  by  a  poem  of 
Dobson’s  (125)  for  H.D.,  and  Dobson’s  reminiscence  of  H.D.  (126-44)  whom 
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she  first  met  in  1934.  Alicia  Ostriker  in  ‘The  Open  Poetics  of  H.D.’  (145-54) 
gives  an  account  of  Trilogy  in  terms  of  its  poetics  and  prosody,  seeing 
its  intimacy  of  voice  and  lightness  of  texture  as  among  its  distinguishing 
properties.  Cyrena  N.  Pondrom  in  ‘  Trilogy  and  Four  Quartets :  Contrapuntal 
Visions  of  Spiritual  Quest’  (155-65)  sees  H.D.’s  poem  as  one  of  feminine 
spiritual  and  social  affirmation  in  contrast  to  Eliot’s  ‘nostalgia  for  a  final  end’ 
in  a  poem  in  which  God  is  denied  him.  Jan  Montefiore  (172-90)  writes  of  the 
impact  of  H.D.  on  the  work  of  Denise  Levertov,  Adrienne  Rich,  and  Judy  Grahn, 
and  Stephen  Bann  in  ‘The  Mission  of  Ion’  (191-6)  locates  the  drive  of  H.D.’s 
Euripidean  plays  as  much  in  nineteenth-century  traditions  of  classical  re-creation 
as  in  the  Modernist  commitment  they  otherwise  avow. 

Stephen  Ratcliffe  in  ‘Private  Eye/Public  Work’  {AmerP  iii.40-8)  writes  on 
the  poetry  of  Lyn  Hejinian,  who  is  included  in  Douglas  Messerli’s  ‘Language’ 
Poetries  anthology.  Ratcliffe  here  draws  analogies  between  the  demand 
Hejinian’s  poetry  makes  on  her  readers  to  ‘re-examine  what  it  means  to  read 
a  text’,  a  demand  in  which  the  reader  ‘writes  the  poem  each  time  it  is  read’, 
and  the  denial  of  narrative  comfort  which  confronted  the  viewers  of  Abstract 
Expressionism  in  the  1940s  and  1950s,  where  the  viewer  was  forced  to  direct 
attention  to  lines,  shades,  and  tones  that  ‘make  up  the  canvas  plane’.  I  do  not 
know  if  this  sort  of  analogy  is  one  the  ‘L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E’  poets 
would  themselves  admit,  but  it  here  prompts  Ratcliffe  to  the  assertion  that  ‘In 
writing  the  world,  the  writer  delineates  herself  in  relation  to  it’,  a  proposition 
which  is  either  commonplace,  in  that  it  may  be  held  to  be  true  of  all  writing, 
or  mystical  in  its  concealed  significance. 

The  photographic  sources  of  Randall  Jarrell’s  ‘1914’  are  traced  by  Nelson 
Hathcok  (AmerP  ii. 57-68).  These  visual  images,  some  of  which  are  reproduced 
to  accompany  this  article,  were  later  published  by  the  photographer  Laurence 
Stallings  in  his  The  First  World  War:  A  Photographic  Memory. 

Robinson  Jeffers’s  poetry  seems  to  enjoin  a  combative  tone  on  many  of  those 
who  speak  for  it,  and  this  is  true  of  parts  of  Colin  Falck’s  introduction  to 
Robinson  Jeffers:  Selected  Poems.  He  compares  Jeffers’s  rejection  of  modern 
ordinariness  to  Eliot’s  ‘with  the  vital  difference  that  in  Jeffers  there  is  a  felt 
experiential  embracing  of  life,  even  if  only  of  primal  and  uncivilized  modes 
of  life,  which  one  does  not  find  in  Eliot’,  a  kind  of  extremism  which  invalidates 
the  comparison.  Falck  does  not  attempt  to  explain  Jeffers’s  preoccupation  with 
violence,  murder,  rape,  and  incest  in  his  longer  poems  (not  included  in  this 
selection),  but  raises  the  question  of  the  psychological  origins  of  those  interests. 
His  comments  on  Jeffers’s  language  and  its  risks,  the  need  for  a  ‘neutral  but 
heightened  conversational  idiom  adequate  to  his  cosmic  concerns’  and  the 
consequent  dangers  of  tonal  monotony  and  ‘hollowly  oracular’  effects  are 
judiciously  expressed.  Falck  is,  I  think,  too  apologetic  about  his  subject.  This 
introduction  would  have  been  more  instructive  had  it  opted  to  celebrate  Jeffers’s 
virtues,  which  Falck  here  persistently  qualifies  to  the  point  where  one  begins 
to  wonder  what  is  left.  This  selection  contains  work  from  Selected  Poems  of 
1938  through  to  The  Beginning  and  the  End  of  1963,  with  an  excerpt  from 
Jeffers’s  free  adaptation  of  Medea  of  1946. 

Robert  Fleming  {AmerP  ii.51-6)  writes  on  ‘The  Composition  of  James 
Weldon  Johnson’s  “Fifty  Years”  ’,  a  poem  which  traces  the  history  of  the  black 
race  in  America  from  slavery  to  freedom,  written  to  commemorate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 
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In  his  introduction  to  ‘ Language ’  Poetries  Douglas  Messerli  tells  us  that 
L  =  A-  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry  has  its  precursors  in  Gertrude  Stein,  the 
Russian  Futurists,  and  ‘zaum  poets  like  Velemir  Khlebnikov  and  Alexi 
Khruchonykh’.  What  unites  the  values  and  attitudes  of  these  poets  is  their 
foregrounding  of  ‘language  itself  as  the  project  of  their  writing  .  .  .  language 
is  .  .  .  the  source  of  experience’.  They  participate  in  the  projectivist  poetics 
of  Olson,  and  require  of  their  readers  participation  with  the  text  as  performance, 
in  which  the  reader  ‘is  both  audience  and  performer’.  This  poetry  stands  in 
opposition  to  what  is  seen  as  the  stasis  of  symbol-ridden,  self-imaging  poetry 
constituted  by  the  central  tradition,  and  as  an  active  agent  of  the  communal 
being  through  language  itself.  There  are  biographical  notes  on  the  twenty  poets 
represented  who  include  Bruce  Andres  and  Charles  Bernstein,  co-editors  of 
the  magazine L=A  =N=G  =  U=A  =  G  =  E  which  helped  name  this  movement: 
other  poets  include  Barrett  Watten,  Lyn  Hejinian,  Bob  Perelman,  Michael 
Palmer,  Susan  Howe,  and  Hanna  Weiner,  and  there  is  a  bibliography  of  journals 
extensively  committed  to  L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry. 

A  gathering  of  Robert  Lowell’s  Collected  Prose  by  Robert  Giroux,  his 
American  publisher  and  friend  of  thirty-six  years,  is  an  eloquent  testament  to 
the  range  of  Lowell’s  interests,  and  to  the  sustained  power  of  high  intelligence 
he  brought  to  the  art  of  the  poetry  review  and  the  occasional  essay.  In  the  ParisR 
interview  with  Frederick  Seidel  (included  here)  Lowell  claimed  to  have  refused 
the  sustained  formality  of  the  critic’s  role  because  in  his  criticism  he  preferred 
to  be  ‘much  sloppier  and  more  intuitive’.  This  characteristic  modesty  belies 
the  wit  and  brilliance  of  the  reviews  of  his  contemporaries’  work:  all  the  famous 
pieces  are  here,  on  Paterson,  The  Four  Quartets,  I.  A.  Richards’s  Goodbye 
Earth,  Bishop’s  North  &  South,  Berryman’s  Dream  Songs,  and  his  elegiac 
tributes  on  the  deaths  of  Frost,  Ransom,  Williams,  Jarrell,  and,  most  movingly, 
Berryman.  One  of  my  particular  favourites  is  the  1947  review  of  Stevens’s 
Transport  to  Summer  which  presents  the  arguments  for  and  against  Stevens 
with  marvellous  percipience  for  its  time.  Giroux  includes  five  pieces,  some 
incomplete,  previously  unpublished  and  discovered  in  Lowell’s  papers:  ‘Two 
Controversial  Questions’  written  on  Eliot’s  death  in  1965;  ‘Art  and  Evil’  of 
1956;  ‘Poets  and  the  Theatre’  of  1964;  and  two  sections  of  his  abandoned 
autobiography,  ‘Antebellum  Boston’  and  ‘Near  the  Unbalanced  Aquarium’, 
both  of  1957.  ALo  included  is  ‘A  Conversation  with  Ian  Hamilton’  of  1971, 
and  the  essay  he  was  working  on  at  the  time  of  his  death  ‘New  England  and 
Further’.  All  readers  of  Lowell  will  want  to  have  this  book. 

On  the  evidence  of  Manic  Power  reticence  is  not  a  virtue  Jeffrey  Meyers 
respects:  it  is  silly,  brash,  and  frequently  offensive.  It  purports  to  be  a  ‘group 
biography  and  a  cultural  history’  of  Lowell,  Jarrell,  Berryman,  Roethke,  and 
Plath.  Its  tenor  and  quality  may  be  illustrated  by  characteristic  quotations:  ‘The 
poets  competed  with  each  other  in  madness  as  an  art,  and  flaunted  their  illness 
as  a  leper  shows  his  sores’  and  ‘Lowell  first  converted  to  Catholicism  in  the 
1940s,  and  then  (fond  of  conflict)  became  politically  engaged  in  the  1960s.’ 
This  is  a  work  of  tabloid  journalism  posturing  as  cultural  history.  Its  central 
tenet  appears  to  be  that  ‘madness  and  art’  are  allied,  and  that  these  five 
American  poets  wilfully  chose  the  Dionysiac  mode  for  their  life,  as  well  as  their 
art.  As  biography  it  is  wholly  unoriginal:  Meyers’s  method  is  to  let  these  poets, 
their  relatives,  friends,  and  biographers  speak  for  him  by  assiduous  quotation, 
with  the  net  effect  that  about  half  this  book  is  provided  by  other  people:  and 
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of  its  228  pages,  forty-seven  are  taken  up  by  notes,  bibliographies,  and  the 
index.  Even  at  its  low  price,  this  work  is  too  expensive. 

Laurence  Lerner  in  ‘What  Is  Confessional  Poetry’  ( CritQ  ii. 46-66)  takes  issue 
with  A.  Alvarez’s  identification  of  what  he  preferred  to  call  ‘Extremist’  poetry 
as  a  product  of  our  own  age,  ‘the  age  of  war,  psychoanalysis  and  urban  distress’, 
and  Donald  Davie’s  notion  of  confessional  poetry  as  a  product  of  Romantic 
emphasis  on  the  individuality  of  the  poet,  an  emphasis  Davie  traces  back  in 
poetry  to  about  1780.  Working  rapidly  through  a  highly  selective  group  of  poems 
by  Lowell,  Sexton,  and  Berryman,  Lerner  calls  on  examples  from  Larkin, 
Christina  Rossetti,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  and  Shakespeare  to  argue 
tendentiously  that  there  is  but  a  measure  of  truth  in  Alvarez’s  and  Davie’s 
positions,  and  that  the  reality  is  that  ‘lyric  poetry  was  never  wholly  detached 
from  confession,  just  as,  if  it  is  to  have  any  claim  to  be  poetry,  it  can  never 
be  wholly  identified  with  it’. 

In  her  excellent  study  of  The  Poetry  of  Marianne  Moore  Margaret  Holley 
begins  from  an  idea  of  art  as  the  reflector  of  values  ‘by  which  men  and  women 
try  to  live’.  She  considers  Moore’s  poetic  voice  and  its  relation  to  value  as  a 
way  of  questioning  ‘what  it  could  possibly  mean  to  be  a  moralist’  in  the  twentieth 
century;  the  process  of  ‘making’  in  the  poems,  and  the  stance  of  oblique  and 
unpretentious  authority  they  offer.  ‘Marriage’  for  example  is  seen  as  an  ‘exact 
perception’  about  ‘the  imprecisions  of  the  world  as  we  see  it’.  More  tellingly, 
she  uses  Moore’s  ‘Reading  Diary’,  the  product  of  her  own  response  to  her  public 
readings,  to  elucidate  the  cryptic  notes  to  ‘Marriage’,  and  to  highlight  the 
cognitive  theme  of  the  poem.  Holley’s  use  of  the  reading  diary  against  the 
‘cryptic  opacity’  and  academizing  of  the  notes  is  valuable  and  informative.  She 
writes  helpfully  on  Moore’s  essential  brevity  of  form,  and  she  engages 
with  the  contemporaneity  of  topic  which  marks  Moore’s  poetry  from  the 
1940s.  She  calls  upon  the  sixty-six  poems  not  included  in  the  1981  Collected 
Poems,  and  on  the  first  versions  of  work  otherwise  not  included  in  that 
collection. 

Michael  Heller  in  ‘A  Mimetics  of  Humanity:  Oppen’s  “Of  Being  Numerous”  ’ 
t AmerP  iii.  19-33)  argues  that  if  Oppen’s  poetic  began  from  the  Imagist 
tradition,  he  departs  radically  from  that  tradition,  particularly  in  his  long  poem 
‘Of  Being  Numerous’,  where  the  image  is  not  an  expressive  medium  but  ‘an 
investigative  one’,  so  that  meaning  comes  not  from  the  poet’s  will  but  through 
his  receptivity:  Heller  proposes  that  the  ‘true  disclosure  of  the  word  humanity’ 
in  Oppen  is  in  his  saying  of  the  world’s  appearances,  ‘its  former  unsayableness’. 
Heller  redeems  Oppen’s  work  from  the  hypothetical  charge  that  it  merely 
presents  a  ‘catalog  of  the  visible’  by  investigating  moments  from  ‘Of  Being 
Numerous’  and  by  aligning  his  approach  with  that  of  Walter  Benjamin  in  ‘On 
the  Mimetic  Faculty’. 

This  year  saw  the  publication  of  Linda  Wagner-Martin’s  new  biography  Sylvia 
Plath:  A  Life  (C&W),  which  I  have  not  seen  for  review,  but  which  has 
occasioned  a  by  now  predictable  flurry  of  recriminations  and  rebuttals  between 
the  guardians  of  the  Plath  literary  estate  and  her  latest  biographer.  In  AL 
(429-32)  Heather  Cam  in  ‘  “Daddy”:  Sylvia  Plath’s  Debt  to  Anne  Sexton’ 
reprints  Sexton’s  poem  ‘My  Friend,  My  Friend’  from  the  AR  of  1959,  to 
illustrate  its  influence  on  the  diction,  rhythm,  and  rhyme  of  Plath’s  most  famous 
poem:  Cam  wants  at  once  to  reveal  Plath’s  debt  to  Sexton,  and  yet  preserve 
the  autonomous  status  of  ‘Daddy’,  a  difficult  juggling  act,  but  one  is  grateful 
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for  this  genuine  discovery.  James  E.  Young  in  ‘  “I  May  Be  a  Bit  of  a  Jew”:  The 
Holocaust  Confessions  of  Sylvia  Plath’  ( PQ  127-47)  offers  a  refutation  of  earlier 
critical  antagonism  to  Plath,  and  charges  against  her  of  imaginative  poverty 
in  her  appropriation  of  Holocaust  material,  a  refutation  based  inadequately 
on  the  validity  of  Plath’s  appeal  to  the  ‘community  of  metaphor’. 

John  Steven  Childs’s  Modernist  Form  belongs  with  the  small  body  of  structura¬ 
list  work  on  the  Cantos,  to  which  it  makes  a  welcome  addition.  Indebted  to  Roman 
Jakobson,  Roland  Barthes,  and,  in  particular,  the  stylistics  of  Michael  Riffaterre, 
Childs  deals  with  paradigmatic  examples  of  Pound’s  style  in  A  Draft  of  XXX 
Cantos,  and  in  an  appendix  provides  tabular  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  ‘frag¬ 
mentation  structures’  in  these  first  thirty  Cantos.  Childs’s  book  is  intended  for 
readers  with  literary  competence,  though  its  mode  of  address  shifts  somewhat 
uneasily  between  assumptions  of  familiarity  with  the  primary  text  and  unfamiliarity 
with  the  modes  of  critical  discourse  about  it.  The  conviction  that  a  semiotic  reading 
of  the  Cantos  will  reveal  the  coherence  of  form  and  style  which  has  escaped  all  other 
analyses  imposes  a  massive  burden  of  proof  on  this  endeavour,  and  one  which 
cannot  adequately  be  accomplished  in  a  selective  approach  to  the  first  third  of  the 
poem.  Nor  am  I  convinced  that  Childs  is  right  to  foreground  ‘free  verse’  not  only 
as  an  ‘excellent  example  of  a  novel  form  of  defamiliarization  in  modern  poetry’ 
but  also,  implicitly,  as  the  archetypal  form  of  the  Modernist  poem,  without  at 
least  acknowledging  the  persistence  of  traditional  verse  forms.  These  matters  apart, 
there  is  much  to  learn  from  this  book.  Childs  attends  to  the  persistent  metonymic 
practice  of  the  Cantos  as  its  dominant  figural  mode,  a  practice  he  finds  inherent  in 
the  linguistic  character  of  Imagism,  and  goes  on  to  discuss  deletion  and  frag¬ 
mentation,  condensation  and  spatial  form,  coupling,  prosody,  and  the 
macrocontexts  of  the  Cantos. 

The  collection  of  occasional  essays  Pound  as  Wuz,  by  James  Laughlin,  his 
American  publisher,  friend,  and  disciple  since  the  early  1930s,  is  prefaced  by 
an  affectionate  introduction  in  which  Hugh  Kenner  honours  Laughlin  for  his 
work  as  a  publisher.  Kenner  also  notes  Laughlin’s  lack  of  self-importance  as 
a  writer,  most  evident  in  the  title  essay,  a  charming,  funny,  and  nostalgic 
reminiscence  of  Pound  through  the  years  of  their  friendship.  Rejecting 
Laughlin’s  efforts  as  a  poet  as  hopeless,  Pound  encouraged  him  to  become 
a  publisher.  This  title  essay  touches  on  many  serious  topics,  fascism,  anti- 
Semitism,  Pound’s  sanity  in  1945,  the  gravitas  of  his  last  years,  always  with 
the  desire  to  exculpate  his  master.  Most  of  these  essays  were  occasioned  by 
symposia,  and  many  have  been  previously  published.  One,  ‘Walking  around 
a  Water-Butt’,  reprints  Pound’s  short  story  ‘In  the  Water-Butt’  dated  by  Donald 
Gallup  as  probably  1907,  and  first  printed  in  ParisR  in  1986.  These  essays 
are  introductory  comments  on  the  texts  they  address,  drawn  from  the  intimacy 
of  his  contact  with  Pound,  as  in  the  example  of  the  notes  on  the  Cantos  given 
to  Laughlin  in  St  Elizabeth’s  in  the  mid  1950s,  themselves  a  version  of  earlier 
explanations  of  the  unifying  structural  principles  of  the  Cantos. 

I  follow  my  predecessor  in  commenting  only  on  articles  of  special  note  in 
Paideuma,  the  journal  of  Pound  studies.  For  its  bibliographical  value  Pound 
scholars  will  be  grateful  to  Joseph  Brogunier  for  ‘An  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Works  about  Ezra  Pound:  1980-1984’  (i/ii. 93-257),  which  lists  545  entries: 
Brogunier’s  annotations  are  informative  in  substance  and  scrupulous  in 
evaluation.  What  Pound  would  have  thought  of  this  vast  enterprise  of  writing 
is  another  matter.  In  ‘Ezra  Pound  to  Harriet  Monroe:  Two  Unpublished 
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Letters’  Ann  Massa  (i/ii. 33-47)  quotes  from  previously  unpublished  letters 
of  1913  and  1916,  held  in  the  files  of  Poetry,  to  explore  the  paradoxes  of  this 
relationship  between  poet  and  poet  as  well  as  editor  and  ‘foreign  correspondent’. 
The  most  important  of  these  articles  is  Marjorie  Perloff’s  ‘Fascism,  Anti- 
Semitism,  Isolationism:  Contextualizing  the  “Case  of  EP”  ’  (iii.7-21).  Perloff 
places  Pound’s  case  in  the  context  of  American  Marxist  and  left-wing  history 
in  the  thirties  and  forties,  focusing  on  the  editors  and  contributors  to  PR,  Dwight 
MacDonald,  Clement  Greenberg,  and  Philip  Rahv,  and  shows  that  present-day 
idealist  views  of  the  American  Left  ‘as  the  voice  of  conscience’  in  that  period  are 
a  piece  of  wishful  thinking:  she  charts  the  history  of  PR’s,  isolationist  policy  towards 
American  intervention  in  the  Second  World  War,  and  sees  it  as  only  technically 
less  treasonable  than  Pound’s  similarly  isolationist  urgings  from  Rome:  she  shows 
that  the  word  ‘Jew’  and  its  cognates  were  absent  from  PR  writings  about  German 
Fascism  in  all  its  relations,  until  American  ‘Jewishness’  became  a  fashionable 
topic  after  the  war,  a  fashion  which  allowed  the  PR  writers  so  tremulously  to 
debate  the  Bollingen  Foundation  Award  to  The  Pisan  Cantos.  Perloff’s  drive 
is  not  to  exculpate  Pound,  but  to  argue  that  the  political  implications  of  the 
poetics  of  Modernism  still  require  severe  scrutiny,  particularly  in  the  way  the 
aesthetic  privileging  of  art  dissociated  it  from  its  social  and  effective  contexts. 
Finally,  in  ‘John  Heydon’s  Visions:  “Pretty”  or  “Polluted”?’  Thomas  Willard 
(i/ii. 61 -72)  presents  more  details  in  the  history  of  this  seventeenth-century 
occultist,  ‘secretary  of  nature’  as  he  styled  himself,  in  an  account  which  suggests 
that  Pound  saw  Heydon  as  an  ‘ironic  hero’.  Willard  shows  Heydon  to  have 
been  a  wanton  plagiarist,  even  a  self-plagiarist,  particularly  in  his  writings  on 
Rosicrucianism,  and  concludes  that  in  Heydon’s  ‘Rosicrucian  rubbish’  Pound 
may  have  seen  ‘an  ironic  version  of  his  own  synthetic  project’,  an  implication 
which  places  a  very  considerable  burden  on  Pound’s  conscious  irony. 

Conrad  L.  Rushing  in  ‘  “Mere  Words”:  The  Trial  of  Ezra  Pound’  {CritI 
14.111-33)  explains  that  ‘mere  words’  was  the  legal  shorthand  for  a  defence 
to  treason  raised  by  Pound  himself,  that  his  Rome  broadcasts  were  not  directed 
by  the  Italian  government,  and  were  consistent  with  his  U.S.  citizenship  and 
conscience.  Rushing  is  of  the  view  that  because  the  law  of  treason  was  so 
cautiously  framed  by  the  founders  of  the  American  Constitution,  there  was 
every  chance  that  Pound  would  have  been  found  not  guilty  by  this  defence, 
or  if  guilty,  then  under  such  mitigating  circumstances  that  his  sentence  would 
have  been  short.  Rushing  proposes  that  Pound  did  not  push  for  trial  in  the 
two  years  or  so  after  the  trials  of  William  Joyce  in  England  and  Douglas 
Chandler  and  Robert  Best  in  America,  when  the  occasion  would  have  been 
most  propitious,  because  of  a  guilty  conscience  over  Cantos  72  and  73;  it  was 
his  guilty  knowledge  of  these  Cantos,  Rushing  argues,  that  led  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  circumstances  which  held  him  in  St  Elizabeth’s  for  so  long.  In  the  same 
issue  of  CritI  William  M.  Chace  in  ‘Ezra  Pound:  “Insanity”,  “Treason”,  and 
Care’  (14.134-41)  claims  that  legal  definitions  of  insanity  are  so  broad  in  concept 
and  so  contradictory  in  practice  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  a  lucid  definition 
of  the  term;  in  addition  he  sees  the  ‘impossible’  personality  of  the  poet  as  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  lawyers  and  doctors  who  had  to  deal  with  him.  Also 
in  this  issue  of  CritI  is  Richard  Sieburth’s  ‘In  Pound  We  Trust:  The  Economy 
of  Poetry/The  Poetry  of  Economics’  (142-72),  a  brilliantly  impacted 
exploratory  reading  of  Pound’s  oeuvre  which  seeks  to  refute  recent  suggestions 
that  it  is  closed,  phallocentric  or  logocentric,  and  Fascist.  Sieburth  emphasizes 
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the  profound  reversibility  (Bataille’s  ‘scissiparity’)  of  many  of  Pound’s 
oppositions  in  the  Cantos ,  arguing  for  a  dynamic  ambivalence  in  their 
programmatic  centring  on  sexual,  poetic,  and  economic  production,  though 
Sieburth  finally  displaces  ‘production’  as  the  Cantos'  motive  with  ‘distribution’, 
and  proposes  Pound  as  a  version  of  Aristotle’s  oikonomos  (steward)  of  the 
good  and  the  true. 

In  ‘Discourse  on  Ideogrammic  Method:  Epistemology  and  Pound’s  Poetics’ 
(AL  242-56)  Cordell  D.  K.  Yee  attempts  an  ambitious  realignment  of  Pound’s 
poetics  and  compositional  method  in  the  Cantos,  seeing  that  poetics  as  one 
which  ‘blurs  the  boundaries  between  texts,  makes  the  reader  the  creator  of 
meaning  as  well  as  the  author,  and  tries  to  fill  the  break  between  science  and 
literature  in  a  Nietschean-Heideggerian-Derridean  line,  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  Anglo-American  philosophic  traditions’.  These  propositions  derive  from  his 
view  that  conventional  descriptions  of  the  ideogrammic  method  are  in  error, 
particularly  those  which  divorce  Pound  from  his  source,  Fenollosa,  who,  on 
Yee’s  reading,  shared  Pound’s  commitment  to  the  primacy  of  empirical 
thinking,  his  requirement  of  a  heuristic  approach  in  his  readers,  and  his  uses 
of  a  paratactic  style  in  the  Cantos,  which  leads  to  their  open-endedness. 

North  Callahan’s  Carl  Sandburg  appears  to  be  a  reissue  of  his  1969  biography 
of  the  poet,  though  the  bibliographical  data  does  not  tell  us  so,  nor  are  we 
told  what  revisions  or  additions  have  been  made  to  the  earlier  work.  Indeed, 
Callahan  is  shy  of  revealing  his  sources,  other  than  acknowledging  his  access 
to  the  Sandburg  Family  Trust,  and  the  Sandburg  Collections  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  so  that  we  do  not  know  if  he  has  discovered  new  sources  of 
biographical  material  in  the  twenty  years  since  this  first  appeared.  Sandburg 
claimed  for  himself  that  his  poetry  took  its  colour  from  ‘the  modern  working 
class  movement  rather  than  old-fashioned  Jeffersonian  democracy’.  If  it  is  right 
to  see  Sandburg  as  a  labouring-class  version  of  Whitman,  without  Whitman’s 
music  and  supple  rhythms,  and  to  claim  that  his  very  lack  of  subtlety  brought 
an  invigorating  wind  of  change  into  American  poetry  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  then  he  needs  a  better  biographer  than  this  one.  Callahan  is  repeatedly 
defeated  in  his  ambition  to  write  about  the  poetry  and  relies  in  an  inchoate 
way  on  the  opinions  of  others.  As  a  historian  one  might  expect  Callahan  to 
have  a  particular  view  of  Sandburg’s  monumental  life  of  Lincoln,  but  what 
we  get  is  eulogy.  The  overall  tone  of  Callahan’s  approach  is  homespun  and 
whimsical,  his  method  anecdotal,  his  intention  mildly  hagiographical. 

In  The  Ego  Is  Always  at  the  Wheel  Robert  Phillips,  Delmore  Schwartz’s 
literary  executor,  has  gathered  a  collection  of  the  poet’s  occasional  writings, 
many  of  them  previously  unpublished,  which  show  him  in  a  light-hearted  mood, 
though,  as  Phillips  observes,  Schwartz  understood  the  seriousness  of  comedy, 
and  that  it  was  an  escape  ‘not  from  truth,  but  from  despair’.  Phillips  justifies 
this  gathering  of  slight  pieces  in  the  belief  that  it  will  serve  to  keep  Schwartz 
in  the  public  view  while  we  await  Elizabeth  Pollet’s  edition  of  his  poetry 
journals,  publication  of  his  book-length  study  of  Eliot,  the  five  verse  plays, 
and  some  of  his  unpublished  fiction,  and  the  autobiographical  poem  Genesis, 
Book  II.  In  addition,  Phillips  wants  a  critic  to  come  forward  with  a  new 
assessment  of  the  poetry  which  he  thinks  to  be  undervalued,  and  rightly 
complains  of  Helen  Vendler’s  omission  of  Schwartz  from  the  new  Harvard  Book 
of  American  Poetry.  Of  Phillips’s  collection  I  most  enjoyed  the  title  essay,  a  self- 
ironizing  account  of  the  significance  of  the  car  in  the  American  national  psyche, 
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‘Poetry  Is  Its  Own  Reward’,  a  wry  exposition  of  the  anxiety  of  influence,  and 
‘Memoirs  of  a  Metropolitan  Child,  Memoirs  of  a  Giant  Fan’  a  nicely  worked 
recollection  of  his  childhood  years  up  to  the  moment  of  the  first  poems. 

AmerP  has  a  contribution  from  Armand  Schwerner  in  his  ’From  Journals 
(1956-57)’  (iii. 49-78),  extracts  from  the  journals  he  kept  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  coincidental  with  the  publication  of  his  first  poems,  and  prior  to  his 
meeting  with  a  community  of  poets,  particularly  Paul  Blackburn,  Charles  Olson, 
Louis  Zukofsky,  and  Diane  Wakoski,  a  journal  in  which  Schwerner  fuses 
‘psychological  and  interpersonal  material’  with  speculations  on  poetry  and 
philosophy.  This  section  of  AmerP  concludes  with  ‘Armand  Schwerner:  A 
Conversation’  in  which  the  poet  discusses  wide-ranging  issues  of  poetics  with 
a  class  of  graduate  students  in  1986,  a  discussion  which  dwells  particularly  on 
Schwerner  and  Kaplan’s  The  Domesday  Dictionary  and  Schwerner’s  The 
Tablets. 

The  new  Romantic  Joseph  Carroll  wants  to  make  in  his  Wallace  Stevens’ 
Supreme  Fiction  is  not  a  very  ‘new’  figure:  we  have  met  versions  of  him  before, 
particularly  in  Bloom’s  figure  of  ‘belated  relatedness’  to  his  Romantic 
precursors,  and  in  Helen  Vendler’s  Keatsian  Stevens.  Here  Carroll  refutes 
Bloom’s  view  of  ‘The  Owl  in  the  Sarcophagus’  as  uninterpretable,  and  sees 
‘The  Owl’,  ‘The  Auroras  of  Autumn’,  and  ‘A  Primitive  Like  an  Orb’  as 
composing  ‘a  comprehensive  mythology  of  life,  death,  and  the  imagination’. 
Arguing  that  in  these  three  poems  ‘Stevens  most  completely  integrates  all  the 
main  voices  of  the  central  Romantic  tradition  within  his  own  visionary 
constructs’,  Carroll  makes  them  touchstones  of  spiritual  and  aesthetic 
authenticity  in  Stevens’s  ‘new  romanticism’  even  if  they  do  not  offer  ‘stable 
doctrinal  constructs’  since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  supreme  fiction  that  it  cannot 
be  fixed,  but  ‘is  not/Less  real’.  Thereafter  Stevens  is  seen  to  move  between 
the  Romantic  sublime  and  its  inversion  into  ‘nihilistic  vacancy’  and  must  often 
‘take  refuge  in  tragic  sublimations  of  Romantic  grandeur’.  Carroll’s  handling 
of  the  tropes  and  abstractions  that  animate  Stevens’s  apperceptions  of  visionary 
ascent  are  explored  through  a  counterpointed  argument  between  the  poems  of 
Auroras  of  Autumn  and  the  subjunctive  conditions  of  ‘Notes  toward  a  Supreme 
Fiction’  and  ‘An  Ordinary  Evening  in  New  Haven’.  Carroll  goes  beyond  his 
predecessors  who  have  largely  dismissed  the  possibility  of  Stevens  as  Romantic 
visionary,  and  he  here  proposes  a  radical  revision  of  that  rejection.  Stevens’s 
reported  late  conversion  to  Catholicism  is  here  treated  in  an  appendix. 

We  meet  Stevens  as  ‘belated  Romantic’  yet  again  in  Roger  B.  Salomon’s 
Desperate  Storytelling,  a  book  whose  wide  compass  directs  us  from  Don  Quixote 
(his  seminal  text)  to  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Beckett,  and  Bellow,  with  a  chapter  each 
on  William  Carlos  Williams  and  Stevens  on  the  way.  The  ‘desperation’  of  Salomon’s 
title  bears  upon  his  subtitle  ‘Post-Romantic  Elaborations  of  the  Mock-Heroic 
Mode’  where  the  concept  of  ‘mock-heroic’  is  not  that  of  eighteenth-century 
satire,  but  is  ‘an  indication  of  fundamental  subject-matter:  mock-heroic  is 
invariably  about  the  nature,  value,  possibility,  and  desirability  of  heroic 
endeavour’.  Salomon’s  concern  is  with  what  he  calls  ‘the  mechanics  of  ironic 
affirmation,  with  parody  as  a  device  for  continuity  and  preservation’,  and  his 
treatment  of  Williams  and  Stevens  is  within  this  field,  seeing  in  their  work  the 
drive  of  heroic  ambition  as  coexistent  with  a  parodies  of  order  and  authenticity. 
On  Williams,  Salomon  looks,  briefly,  at  Kora  in  Hell,  In  the  American  Grain, 
The  Great  American  Novel,  and  Paterson,  and  what  he  describes  as  Williams’s 
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endeavour  to  accommodate  the  attenuated  hero  to  his  environment.  His  reading 
of  Stevens  is  more  expansive  in  scale,  with  its  central  thesis  Stevens’s 
commitment  to  the  ‘heroics  of  romanticism’  in  the  very  face  of  their 
impossibility,  so  that  in  consequence  a  ‘transcendence  of  feeling’  is  an 
acknowledged  imitation,  a  recognized  surrogacy.  If  Salomon’s  concept  of 
‘mock-heroic’  is  persuasive,  implying  an  irreducible  duality,  then  Stevens’s 
imitations  of  transcendence  are  rightly  seen  as  ‘a  self-conscious  commitment 
to  the  parodic  possible  as  a  substitute  for  the  authentic  impossible’.  Despite 
the  fertility  of  Salomon’s  use  of  the  ‘mock-heroic’  mode  and  his  revisions  of 
Bloom’s  ‘belated’  Stevens,  much  of  his  discussion  will  sound  familiar,  though 
this  essay  is  convincing  in  its  broad  argument  and  gives  many  illuminating 
readings  in  its  detail. 

Jacqueline  Vaught  Brogan  in  ‘Stevens  and  Stevenson:  The  Guitarist’s 
Guitarist’  {AL  228-41)  resurrects  from  Souvenirs  and  Prophecies  Stevens’s 
knowledge  of  R.  L.  Stevenson’s  short  story  ‘Providence  and  the  Guitar’,  and 
argues  that  if  Stevens  initially  rejected  it  as  ‘artificial’,  the  figure  of  the  guitarist 
developed  into  a  fertile  image  for  him,  through  which  he  could  rehearse,  both 
positively  and  negatively,  the  worth  and  function  of  art.  This  is  a  very  telling  act 
of  recovery  by  Brogan,  and  alerts  us  to  inspirational  sources  for  poems  such 
as  ‘The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar’  which  go  further  back  than  what  we  already 
knew  of  Stevens’s  interest  in  Picasso.  In  ‘Patriarchy  against  Itself -The 
Young  Manhood  of  Wallace  Stevens’  ( CritI  13.742-86)  Frank  Lentricchia  gives 
us  the  young  Wallace  Stevens  caught  in  a  cultural  dilemma:  he  is  faced  with 
the  idea  of  poetry  as  women’s  work  (for  which  Lentricchia  offers  Twain’s 
Emmeline  Grangerford  as  a  fictive  paradigm),  as  against  his  father’s  view  of  men’s 
work,  independence  through  economic  individualism.  If  Stevens  reconciled  this 
dilemma  through  his  success  as  a  lawyer  and  his  prowess  as  a  poet,  it  involved 
the  separation  of  these  activities,  and  the  rescuing  of  the  poet’s  work  from  its 
cultural  ‘feminization’  and  consequent  trivialization.  Lentricchia’s  complaint 
is  that  Stevens’s  career  -  ‘at  once  imitation  and  stunning  transcendence  of  the 
father’  -  was  enacted  in  a  realm  outside  that  of  economic  action,  and  became 
therefore  a  rationalization  of  the  order  of  things.  Lentricchia  then  turns  to 
Sandra  M.  Gilbert  and  Susan  Gubar  in  The  Madwoman  in  the  Attic,  but  though 
sympathetic  to  their  programmes,  he  challenges  their  unwitting  acceptance  of 
some  variants  of  patriarchal  thinking,  and  finds  fault  especially  with  Gilbert’s 
economic  metaphors  of  culture,  through  which  she  enacts  a  false  appropriation 
of  Stevens.  Glen  MacLeod  writes  on  ‘Stevens,  Surrealism  and  the  Genesis  of 
“The  Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar’  ’  ’  (AL  (359-77),  locating  the  origins  of  this  poem 
with  the  MOMA  exhibition  of  December  1936,  ‘Fantastic  Art,  Dada, 
Surrealism’,  and  the  writings  of  Christian  Zervos,  editor  of  Cahiers  d‘ Art ,  some 
of  Picasso’s  catalogues,  and  Andre  Breton’s  writing  on  Picasso.  MacLeod  is 
concerned  to  deliver  Stevens  from  the  ‘unhelpful’  concept  of  the  ‘irrational’ 
in  discussions  of  surrealism,  which  he  sees  as  ‘contained’  by  Stevens,  but  not 
limiting  him. 

Carcanet  must  be  congratulated  on  The  Collected  Poems  of  William  Carlos 
Williams,  Volume  I  of  a  two-volume  complete  edition  of  Williams’s  poems 
(excluding  Paterson).  The  poems  are  here  printed  in  order  of  first  publication, 
volume  by  volume,  from  The  Tempers  (1913)  to  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  City 
(1936),  using  the  corrected  text  of  the  1951  Collected  Earlier  Poems .  In  addition 
this  book  gives  us  the  uncollected  poems  in  order  of  their  first  publication, 
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and  those  poems  not  found  in  the  individual  volumes  but  included  in  the  various 
collections  made  under  Williams’s  hand  in  the  1930s  and  in  1951.  Three  poems 
from  the  1909  book  survive  here,  despite  Williams’s  refusal  to  have  the  poems 
from  that  first  book  reprinted,  since  they  have  been  reprinted  elsewhere.  The 
editors  A.  Walton  Litz  and  Christopher  MacGowan  rightly  include  the  prose/ 
poetry  compositions  of  the  1920s  in  full,  on  the  grounds  that  the  relationship 
between  prose  and  poetry  is  a  central  theme  in  Williams’s  art.  The  critical 
apparatus  clearly  explains  the  editorial  procedures  which  have  been  followed,  with 
the  policy  on  variants  and  corrections,  and  the  seventy-five  pages  of  notes  to  the 
poem  constitute  an  invaluable  aid  to  our  understanding  of  Williams’s  poetry. 

William  Klink  in  ‘Permanence  and  Change  in  the  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  of 
William  Carlos  Williams’  (JAmS  422-6)  traverses  the  physical  landscape 
of  Williams’s  poem,  and  notes  the  effects  of  time,  de-industrialization,  and 
tourism  on  the  central  landmarks,  arguing  that  the  ‘reconciliation  of  hope  and 
history’  the  poem  seeks  is  as  elusive  as  ever  in  the  present-day  physical  reality 
of  the  place,  caught  as  Paterson  now  is  in  urban  decay  and  tourism,  an 
‘ahistorical  diachronous’  time-warp  partly  brought  on  by  the  success  of  the 
poem  itself. 


3.  Prose  Fiction 

George  Dekker’s  new  study,  The  American  Historical  Romance,  demonstrates 
the  essential  continuity  between  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  American 
fiction.  Taking  Scott  as  a  point  of  reference,  he  argues  that  Willa  Cather’s  My 
Antonia  and  Edith  Wharton’s  Age  of  Innocence  are  both  closely  related  to 
his  chosen  genre  because  they  reveal  ‘the  timeless  in  the  temporal,  the  romance 
in  the  historical’.  In  the  case  of  Cather,  Sarah  Orne  Jewett’s  mediating  role 
is  considered  because  Dekker  sees  regionalism  as  forming  an  important 
constituent  of  the  genre.  The  Southern  romance  is  such  an  extensive  topic  that 
it  would  need  a  volume  in  itself  but  nevertheless  Dekker  offers  valuable  insights 
here  by  comparing  the  treatment  of  the  Civil  War  in  novels  by  Allen  Tate,  Ellen 
Glasgow,  and  Margaret  Mitchell.  In  Glasgow  we  find  the  ‘Waverley  tradition 
in  a  state  of  genteel  decay’  whereas  Tate  revives  the  historical  romance  in  The 
Fathers  which  bears  clear  references  to  Ivanhoe.  Where  Dekker  pursues  the 
fortunes  of  a  particular  genre  Brian  Lee’s  American  Fiction,  1865-1940  is  a 
survey  which  takes  the  Civil  War  and  the  Second  World  War  as  two  watersheds. 
Lee’s  starting  point  is  thus  the  surge  of  realism  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  he  rightly  stresses  the  impact  of  Darwinian  theories  particularly 
on  the  American  naturalists.  Lee  also  shows  helpfully  how  overtly  critical  many 
American  novelists  were  of  their  own  culture,  and  he  uses  theme  rather  than 
style  as  a  means  of  grouping  writers  together,  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  their 
formal  differences.  For  instance  he  links  Upton  Sinclair  with  Richard  Wright 
via  social  topics  which  ought  to  include  some  acknowledgement  of  the 
documentary  realism  pursued  by  the  one  as  against  the  symbolism  pursued  by 
the  other.  A  considerable  number  of  important  topics  are  dealt  with  in  this 
volume  including  the  revolt  from  the  village,  the  adoption  of  cinematic 
techniques,  the  nature  of  American  Modernism,  and  the  debate  over  political 
commitment  in  the  1930s.  This  useful  survey  carries  a  chronology  of  the  main 
publications  and  a  biographical  directory  of  the  leading  writers  in  the  period. 

In  Necessary  Fictions  William  Darby  has  wisely  resisted  the  perception  of 
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the  fifties  as  a  literary  doldrums  and  has  set  out  to  survey  the  best-selling  novels 
of  that  decade.  Admirable  though  his  purpose  is,  the  resulting  study  falls  between 
a  number  of  stools.  Taking  a  small  group  of  novels  to  exemplify  the  period’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  particular  theme,  he  repeatedly  points  out  the  stereotyping  of  characters 
or  use  of  literary  formulae,  that  is  broad  general  aspects  which  sit  rather  uneasily 
with  his  discussion  of  individual  works.  Darby  is  at  his  best  when  pointing  out 
patterns  in  Mickey  Spillane’s  fiction,  for  instance,  or  in  the  treatment  of 
sexuality.  It  is  refreshing  in  itself  to  find  analyses  of  such  undervalued  novels  as 
The  Manchurian  Candidate  or  From  Here  to  Eternity  but  we  are  led  to  expect 
broad  historical  insights  which  never  quite  materialize.  Briefly  Darby  achieves  an 
analytical  sophistication  in  the  section  which  deals  with  a  series  of  political  novels 
where  hopes  of  problem-solving  are  compromised  by  a  recognition  of  weaknesses 
or  corruption  within  the  American  establishment.  Morton  P.  Levitt’s  Modernist 
Survivors  shifts  our  attention  forward  to  slightly  more  recent  writers  when  he 
compares  novelists  from  Britain,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Latin  America 
to  demonstrate  the  continuing  ‘Modernist  presence  in  the  novel’.  Using  Joyce  as 
a  reference  point,  he  attacks  the  persistence  of  neo-Victorianism  in  the  British 
novel  and  compares  the  various  uses  of  myth  by  Thomas  Pynchon,  Robert 
Coover,  E.  L.  Doctorow,  and  John  Barth,  where  it  becomes  the  primary  sign  of 
our  ‘times  of  discontinuity’.  In  God  the  Artist  Jan  Gorak  narrows  down  his  dis¬ 
cussion  to  the  trope  of  God  as  divine  artist.  He  demonstrates  that  this  figure  is 
applied  ironically  by  Nathanael  West  as  artistic  ambition  becomes  swallowed  up 
by  the  overwhelming  efficiency  of  advertising  or  by  the  sheer  diversity  of  cinematic 
expression  in  Hollywood.  Gorak’s  main  criterion  in  deciding  which  novelists  to 
discuss  is  ‘godly  imagery’  in  the  text  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  has  limited  himself  to 
only  three  writers.  West  is  used  as  a  contemporary  before  the  fact,  partly  to 
point  out  the  role  of  mechanical  efficiency  as  an  influence  on  novelistic  technique. 
Dealing  best  with  John  Hawkes  and  John  Barth,  Gorak  provides  an  excellent  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  dynamics  of  narration  in  Hawkes’s  Travesty  and  elegantly  interprets 
Barth’s  Letters  as  a  ‘reconciliation  of  social  satire  and  imaginative  possibility’. 
It  is  to  Gorak’s  credit  that  he  can  discuss  reflexivity  in  these  novels  without 
losing  sight  of  their  historical  dimension.  Patrick  O’Donnell’s  Passionate  Doubts 
breathes  fresh  life  into  a  familiar  topic  in  modern  criticism,  namely  how  con¬ 
temporary  fiction  reveals  the  problematic  nature  of  its  own  meaning.  He  starts 
unusually  with  a  fictional  dialogue  which  establishes  some  of  his  theoretical 
parameters,  especially  his  semiotic  stress  on  the  self  as  sign.  His  discussion  covers 
six  novels,  in  each  case  adding  new  dimensions  to  his  basic  approach.  Thus  he 
examines  the  textual  levels  of  Pale  Fire,  arguing  that  Shade  creates  a  universe  of 
signs  all  converging  on  his  name.  The  monologue  of  Hawkes’s  Travesty  represents 
the  ‘projection  of  being  turned  inside  out’  and  O’Donnell  makes  interesting 
points  about  the  triangulation  of  characters  in  that  novel.  When  he  turns  to 
Barth’s  Letters  patterns  and  systems  come  to  the  fore  and  he  argues  that  this  work 
recycles  its  own  tradition  as  well  as  Barth’s  own  earlier  works.  Not  surprisingly 
systems  and  patterns  also  prove  to  be  central  in  his  explication  of  Gravity’s 
Rainbow  which,  he  suggests,  could  be  seen  as  an  ‘anatomy’,  i.e.  a  gathering 
of  different  kinds  of  discourse.  After  examining  Flannery  O’Connor’s  Wise 
Blood  and  Stanley  Elkin’s  The  Franchiser  O’Donnell  concludes  his  thought- 
provoking  study  with  a  consideration  of  the  reader’s  role  in  creating  meaning. 

Two  collections  of  essays  on  contemporary  American  fiction  have  appeared. 
The  first,  Essays  on  the  Contemporary  American  Novel  edited  by  Hedwig  Boch 
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and  Albert  Wertheim,  seems  designed  to  give  a  newcomer  to  the  field  an  idea 
of  its  sheer  diversity.  For  this  reason  each  essay  concludes  with  a  bibliography 
and  suggestions  for  further  reading.  Of  the  seventeen  pieces  on  individual  writers 
the  vast  majority  survey  their  careers  and  try  to  locate  their  main  characteristics. 
A.  Robert  Lee  finds  a  tendency  in  Robert  Penn  Warren  to  overdo  his  effects; 
David  Galloway  considers  the  refusal  to  abandon  hope  in  transcendental 
meaning  in  Saul  Bellow’s  works;  and  Peter  K.  Garrett  locates  a  tension  between 
‘narrative  power  and  impotence’  in  John  Barth.  All  the  essays  are  well  informed 
and  to  be  recommended  for  a  useful  central  idea  which  can  be  applied  to  each 
writer.  Leslie  Field’s  discussion  of  imprisonment  in  Malamud  would  be  one 
such  case;  another,  Roger  Asselineau’s  explanation  of  how  Mailer  discovered 
he  could  serve  as  his  own  narrative  subject.  Paul  Emmett  supplies  an 
outstandingly  lucid  account  of  John  Hawkes’s  often  difficult  fictions, 
proposing  a  Freudian  distinction  between  manifest  and  latent  meanings;  and 
likewise  Heinz  Ickstadt  analyses  Robert  Coover’s  sense  of  game  and  per¬ 
formance  with  very  profitable  results.  Three  general  essays  round  off  this 
collection.  Peter  Bruck  finds  a  tension  in  the  New  Journalism  between  a  desire 
to  mediate  meaning  and  the  virtual  impossibility  of  that  task;  Dieter  Herms 
surveys  Native  American,  Chicano,  and  Puerto  Rican  literature;  and  finally, 
and  rather  reductively,  Eberhard  Bruening  identifies  the  contemporary  American 
hero  as  an  average  individual  characterized  by  suffering.  The  second 
collection,  Contemporary  American  Fiction  edited  by  Malcolm  Bradbury  and 
Sigmud  Ro,  is  rather  broader  and  more  adventurous.  Here  most  of  the  pieces 
are  survey-essays  like  Paul  Levine’s  thematic  outline  of  recent  developments 
in  Jewish-American  fiction  or  Robert  Stepto’s  account  of  the  boom  in  Afro- 
American  fiction.  In  a  curiously  negative  essay  Warren  French  shows  how  the 
post-war  vogue  for  auteurist  theory  discouraged  the  adaptation  of  novels  into 
film  and  Ihab  Hassan  considers  some  treatments  of  adventure  in  novels  by  James 
Dickey,  Norman  Mailer,  and  others.  One  article  which  seems  determined  to 
have  its  cake  and  eat  it  is  Keith  Opdahl’s  discussion  of  realism  which  he  narrows 
down  to  Updike  and  narrows  down  yet  more  to  one  novel  -  The  Centaur. 
Here,  he  argues,  myth  is  incorporated  into  realism  so  that  verisimilitude  is 
achieved  by  narratives  which  match  the  structure  of  actuality.  But  we  are  also 
told  that  Updike  is  a  postmodernist  who  relishes  sound  for  its  own  sake.  There 
are  three  particularly  impressive  essays  in  this  collection  which  all  focus  helpfully 
on  the  nature  of  contemporary  experimental  fiction.  Jerome  Klinkowitz 
considers  how  external  factors  (difficulty  of  publishing,  academic  restrictions, 
etc.)  are  incorporated  into  the  works  of  Ronald  Sukenick  and  others.  Allan 
Lloyd  Smith  then  turns  to  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  linguistic  sign  and  discusses 
its  fictional  exploitation;  and  Peter  Currie  shows  that  character  has  been 
dispersed  into  process,  cartoon-like  sequences,  or  otherwise  dismantled  in  recent 
American  fiction. 

One  of  the  major  critical  studies  of  the  year  must  certainly  be  Brian  McHale’s 
Postmodern  Fiction  which  attempts  to  fix  a  definite  meaning  to  a  notoriously 
slippery  term.  McHale’s  main  strategy  involves  contrasting  modernistic 
preoccupations  with  epistemological  problems  to  postmodernism’s  stress  on 
ontology.  This  distinction  can  even  cut  across  works  by  the  same  author  so 
that  the  first  novels  of  Robert  Coover  and  Thomas  Pynchon  are  examples  of 
late  modernism  whereas  their  subsequent  works  foreground  their  own  artifice 
which  for  McHale  is  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of  postmodernism.  It 
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produces,  he  explains,  ‘discourses  which  reflect  on  the  worlds  of  discourse’ 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  book  is  devoted  to  cataloguing  the  various 
anti-mimetic  devices  used  by  authors  from  North  and  South  America,  and  from 
Europe.  Thus  he  examines  self-erasure,  narrative  regression,  the  collision 
between  worlds,  non-realistic  settings,  and  a  whole  series  of  other  topics  in 
relation  to  American  writers  like  Pynchon,  Coover,  Barth,  Nabokov,  and 
Burroughs.  This  book  offers  an  extremely  valuable  analysis  of  postmodernism 
in  short  as  an  ‘illusion-breaking  art’.  Paul  Levine  (‘The  New  Realism  in 
American  Literature’,  DQR  226-36)  rehearses  the  familiar  argument  that  in 
the  1960s  American  reality  became  so  bizarre  that  it  challenged  the  imaginative 
resources  of  novelists.  However  in  the  1970s  he  perceives  a  new  capacity  to 
engage  with  the  broad  range  of  American  experience,  especially  in  the  following 
three  areas:  ‘the  situation  of  women,  the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  entire  Cold  War  period.’  MQR  has  issued  the  first  part  (iv) 
of  a  special  double  number  dealing  with  contemporary  American  fiction.  It 
opens  with  ‘Long  Work,  Short  Life’  (601-11),  one  of  Bernard  Malamud’s  major 
statements  about  his  career  which  was  originally  published  as  a  Bennington 
College  chapbook  (YW  67.686).  A  number  of  short  works  of  fiction  appear  here, 
by  Stephen  Dixon  among  others,  and  Scott  Russell  Sanders  uses  D.  H.  Lawrence 
to  mount  an  eloquent  indictment  of  the  ‘ignorance  of  land  and  landscape’  in 
modern  fiction.  Constance  Pierce  discusses  fiction’s  appropriation  of  popular 
culture  in  very  general  terms  and  points  to  specific  successful  examples  in  the 
works  of  Bobbie  Ann  Mason  and  Brett  Easton  Ellis.  Finally  the  first  half  of 
a  symposium  appears  (681-806)  which  consists  of  authors’  (with  names  A 
through  Katz)  responses  to  a  circular  asking  them  which  kinds  of  contemporary 
fiction  interest  them.  Jonathan  Baumbach  looks  for  rebelliousness,  Marilyn 
French  for  ‘novels  that  border  on  poetry’,  and  the  late  John  Clellon  Holmes 
for  ‘Magic  Realism’.  This  special  number  will  conclude  with  the  first  issue  of 
the  coming  year. 

In  Western  and  Hard-Boiled  Detective  Fiction  in  America  Cynthia  S. 
Hamilton  has  built  on  the  approaches  suggested  by  John  Cawelti  to  produce 
a  study  of  the  two  genres  where  she  identifies  structural  patterns  and  relates 
them  to  historical  events.  The  Western  reacted  against  contemporary  social 
upheaval  and  ‘reasserted  a  continuity  of  values  between  East  and  West’,  but 
after  World  War  I  emphasis  shifted  on  to  the  negative  qualities  of  the  city  in 
hard-boiled  detective  fiction  and  collective  action  was  repeatedly  discredited. 
An  interesting  section  demonstrates  how  editors  and  publishers  tended  to  dictate 
style,  pattern,  and  even  genre  since  detective  novels  were  usually  promoted  as 
mysteries.  Four  case  studies,  of  Zane  Grey,  Frederick  Faust  (’Max  Brand’), 
Dashiell  Hammett,  and  Raymond  Chandler,  comprise  the  second  half.  In  each 
chapter  a  biographical  summary  highlights  important  factors  in  these  writers’ 
careers.  Edward  Gorman  has  edited  The  Black  Lizard  Anthology  of  Crime  Fiction 
which  consists  of  twenty  stories  by  such  famous  writers  as  Jim  Thompson  and 
Harlan  Ellison.  Most  of  these  pieces  are  quite  recent  but  several  date  from  the 
1950s  such  as  ‘Swamp  Search’  by  Harry  Whittington,  formerly  known  as  the  ‘king 
of  the  paperback’;  and  ‘Yellow  Gal’  by  Dennis  Lynds,  author  of  the  Don  Fortune 
private-eye  novels.  In  his  introduction  Gorman  relates  these  pieces  to  the  works  of 
Hammett,  Chandler,  and  Cain.  In  ‘The  Outsider  Within:  Women  in  Contemporary 
Jewish- American  Fiction’  ( ConL  378-93)  Victoria  Aarons  concludes  from  her 
survey  that  the  stance  of  the  outsider  is  no  longer  appropriate.  She  identifies 
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the  problems  of  defining  an  ethnic  identity  through  literature  and  shows  how 
Jewish-American  women  novelists  such  as  Cynthia  Ozick,  Tillie  Olsen,  and 
Grace  Paley  are  still  preoccupied  with  cultural  marginality. 

Afro-American  fiction  continues  to  receive  substantial  general  treatment  and 
this  year  has  seen  the  publication  of  Mythic  Black  Fiction  by  Jane  Campbell. 
Starting  with  the  general  proposition  that  ‘idealism  pervades  black  historical 
fiction’,  she  argues  that  Afro-American  novelists  have  turned  to  myth  to  express, 
for  instance,  their  hopes  of  deliverance,  and  substantiates  her  position  by 
examining  a  series  of  fourteen  novels  from  1851  (William  Wells  Brown’s  Clotel) 
to  1981  (David  Bradley’s  The  Chaneysville  Incident).  She  shows  how  from  about 
1900  onwards  there  was  a  rejection  of  the  values  of  the  majority  white  culture 
in  favour  of  messianic  figures;  a  rejection  of  urban  opportunities  in  favour 
of  a  neo-Agrarian  return  to  the  South;  and  repeated  transformations  of  the 
details  of  everyday  life.  Campbell  points  out  interestingly  that  Afro-American 
writers  have  been  constantly  preoccupied  with  history  while  at  the  same  time 
questioning  its  very  nature.  So  Arna  Bontemps’s  Black  Thunder  refers  to  an 
actual  slave  revolt  of  1800  without  being  tied  to  historical  fact,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Harlem  Renaissance  leads  the  novel  to  incorporate  elements  from  the 
oral  narrative  tradition.  A  desire  to  revise  or  rewrite  history  also  informs  works 
like  Invisible  Man,  which  insists  on  a  common  American  heritage,  and  Baldwin’s 
Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain  which  weaves  flashbacks  into  a  fictional  confession. 
Mythic  Black  Fiction  gives  an  excellent  account  of  broad  historical  developments 
without  losing  sight  of  techniques.  Its  insights  harmonize  with  John  M.  Reilly’s 
argument  in  BALF  (‘Thinking  History  in  The  Man  Who  Cried  I  Am' ,  25-42) 
that  naturalism  froze  into  a  repressive  convention:  ‘for  the  Afro-American 
author  resistance  to  naturalism  is  a  compelling  need.’  Reilly  takes  several 
examples  of  challenges  to  naturalism  from  Richard  Wright  among  others  and 
includes  a  particularly  good  analysis  of  John  A.  Williams’s  The  Man  Who  Cried 
I  Am. 

In  Dream  Makers  Charles  Platt  has  assembled  profiles  of  twenty-five  science 
fiction  novelists,  most  of  whom  are  American.  These  pieces  are  based  primarily 
on  interviews  but  also  include  biographical  information.  While  Isaac  Asimov 
receives  a  short  and  rather  bland  entry,  Platt  describes  with  great  gusto  his 
negotiations  with  L.  Ron  Hubbard’s  agents.  Many  of  these  writers  discuss  the 
difficulties  they  experienced  in  getting  published  at  the  beginning  of  their  careers, 
and  the  problems  of  being  a  public  figure.  Stephen  Dixon  for  one  refuses  to 
mythologize  his  life,  and  Harlan  Ellison  comments  on  the  experience  of  being 
besieged  by  freaks.  Kurt  Vonnegut’s  presence  in  this  collection  is  rather 
problematic,  but  interesting  details  emerge  about  the  pessimism  of  his  novels 
and  his  early  ambition  to  become  a  biochemist.  One  of  the  best  entries  in  this 
book  is  a  long  interview  with  Philip  K.  Dick  who  took  Platt  into  his  confidence 
to  discuss  his  psychic  experiences  and  his  fears  of  totalitarianism.  Gaile  McGregor 
(’The  Technomyth  in  Translation:  Reading  American  Popular  Culture’,  JAmS 
387-409)  has  given  an  impressive  overview  of  shifts  in  post-war  American  science 
fiction  away  from  technological  optimism  and  then,  in  the  1960s,  towards 
simpler  forms  of  fantasy.  She  focuses  her  discussion  partly  on  Frank  Herbert’s 
Dune  but  her  article  has  many  useful  insights  to  offer  on  the  constituents  of 
fantasy,  perceptions  of  technology,  and  variations  of  utopian  hopes.  MFS  has 
brought  out  a  special  issue  (i)  on  modern  sports  fiction  where  Eric  Solomon 
(‘Counter-Ethnicity  and  the  Jewish-Black  Baseball  Novel’,  49-63)  comments 
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on  Jewish-American  novelists’  (specifically  Jerome  Charyn  and  Jay 
Neugeboren’s)  use  of  baseball  as  a  means  of  examining  the  national  culture. 
Alfred  F.  Bloes’s  ‘Street  Games  in  J.  D.  Salinger  and  Gerald  Green’  (65-72) 
compares  street  games  in  Salinger’s  Seymour:  An  Introduction  and  Green’s 
To  Brooklyn  with  Love,  demonstrating  that  both  authors  stress  individual 
rather  than  national  identity.  Wiley  Lee  Umphlett  (‘The  Black  Man  as  Fictional 
Athlete’,  73-83)  sets  Barry  Beckham’s  Runner  Mack  within  the  context  of 
popular  American  sports  fiction,  and  more  importantly  Christian  K.  Messenger 
(‘Norman  Mailer:  Boxing  and  the  Art  of  His  Narrative’,  85-104)  investigates 
boxing  as  a  metaphor  of  Mailer’s  combative  narrative  stances.  Thomas  LeClair 
(‘Deconstructing  the  Logos’,  105-23)  gives  a  convincing  close  reading  of  Don 
DeLillo’s  End  Zone,  and  Richard  Alan  Schwartz  (‘Postmodernist  Baseball’, 
135-49)  includes  Roth’s  Great  American  Novel  and  even  Malamud’s  The 
Natural  in  a  survey  of  postmodernist  treatments  of  baseball  which  is  vitiated 
by  a  refusal  to  spell  out  the  exact  nature  of  postmodernism.  Finally  Roy  C. 
Campbell  Jr  (‘Of  Hobby-Horses,  Baseball  ,  and  Narrative’,  161-71)  argues 
that  Robert  Coover’s  Universal  Baseball  Association  ‘constructs  its  text  by 
means  of  gamelike  operation’.  On  the  whole  the  unusual  thematic  emphasis 
on  sport  has  produced  valuable  and  original  essays  in  this  issue.  In  common 
with  previous  years  the  vast  bulk  of  criticism  on  American  fiction  has  been 
devoted  to  individual  writers  and  to  this  we  must  now  turn. 

The  second  and  final  volume  of  Theodore  Dreiser’s  freelance  Selected 
Magazine  Articles,  edited  by  Yoshinobu  Hakutani,  has  now  appeared  (for 
Volume  I  see  YW  66.595).  It  gathers  together  twenty-six  pieces  on  aspects  of 
contemporary  American  life,  some  of  which  investigate  the  ‘booming’  of 
popular  songs  and  the  creation  of  successes  in  the  Broadway  theatre  season 
(the  latter  makes  a  useful  adjunct  to  Sister  Carrie).  In  a  number  of  topographical 
essays  on  such  places  as  Tarrytown  (full  of  associations  with  Washington  Irving) 
or  Brandywine,  Dreiser’s  fascination  with  technical  and  commercial  progress 
shines  through.  In  comparison  with  Upton  Sinclair’s  reportage  on  the  Chicago 
stockyards  in  The  Jungle  Dreiser’s  account  is  so  celebratory  that  it  sounds 
positively  bland,  but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  he  was  indifferent  to 
the  casualties  of  American  capitalism.  In  a  particularly  striking  group  of  essays 
he  describes  the  establishment  of  a  club  for  boys  from  the  slums  of  Fall  River 
City,  the  new  manufacturing  community  (a  model  village)  in  New  Orange, 
and  -  most  ironic  of  all  -  the  sufferings  of  tenement  workers  under  laws 
passed  for  their  protection.  While  republication  of  these  essays  is  welcome, 
what  is  really  needed  here  is  a  thorough,  scholarly  edition  of  Dreiser’s 
journalism.  T.  D.  Nostwich  (DrS  ii.2-20)  is  apparently  in  the  process  of 
producing  just  such  an  edition  and  as  an  interim  measure  has  reprinted  ‘Poet 
of  Potter’s  Field’,  a  piece  which  originally  appeared  in  the  St  Louis  Republic 
for  1893.  In  the  same  journal  Thomas  P.  Riggio  (‘Dreiser:  Autobiographical 
Fragment,  1911’,  i.  12-21)  has  published  for  the  first  time  a  piece  written  by 
Dreiser  for  the  publisher  Grant  Richards  which  usefully  supplements  Dawn. 
Richard  Lehan  has  edited  a  volume  combining  Sister  Carrie,  Jennie  Gerhardt, 
and  Twelve  Men  for  LAm  which  reproduces  the  first  book  editions  of  each 
work.  An  original  passage  in  Sister  Carrie  deriving  from  George  Ade  has  been 
restored  as  has  the  epilogue  (‘In  Passing’)  to  Jennie  Gerhardt-,  and  the  book 
text  of  Twelve  Men  has  been  preferred  to  the  periodical  version  since  Dreiser 
‘added  many  passages  of  social  commentary  and  criticism’. 
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The  other  major  publication  of  the  year  has  been  The  Dreiser-Mencken 
Letters,  a  fine  edition  of  his  correspondence  with  H.  L.  Mencken  under  the 
editorship  of  Thomas  P.  Riggio.  The  vast  majority  of  these  1 ,204  letters  appear 
in  print  for  the  first  time  and  are  mostly  reproduced  in  their  entirety.  In  1907, 
when  the  correspondence  started,  Dreiser  was  working  for  the  publishing 
company  of  B.  W.  Dodge  and  was  therefore  looking  out  for  manuscripts  and 
articles  from  new  writers  Mencken  included.  Around  1910  Dreiser  turned  to 
the  full-time  writing  of  fiction  and  was  supported  by  Mencken  in  his  fight  against 
American  puritanism.  This  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  offering  forthright 
criticisms,  private  and  public,  of  Dreiser’s  works.  World  War  I,  when  Mencken 
cheerfully  awaited  the  demise  of  ‘English  pecksniffery’,  was  seen  as  a  watershed 
ushering  in  a  new  period  of  experimental  writing  by  Floyd  Dell,  Sherwood 
Anderson,  and  others.  The  1920s  saw  Dreiser  and  Mencken  trying  to  synthesize 
their  sense  of  national  culture  in  An  American  Tragedy  and  The  American 
Language.  In  the  1930s  the  friendship  between  the  two  men  became  strained 
by  their  opposing  attitudes  to  the  New  Deal  and  by  Mencken’s  disapproval 
of  Dreiser’s  mysticism.  Riggio  has  fully  annotated  their  correspondence  and 
completed  the  picture  of  this  friendship  by  including  both  authors’  writings 
about  each  other. 

This  year’s  DrS  contains  some  interesting  critical  and  bibliographical 
contributions  on  Dreiser.  James  L.  W.  West  III  (‘Double  Quotes  and  Double 
Meanings  in  Jennie  Gerhardt’,  i.1-11)  closely  examines  the  text  of  Jennie 
Gerhardt  to  explain  a  typographical  disparity  in  one  of  the  novel’s  crucial 
deathbed  scenes,  suggesting  that  Dreiser  added  a  passage  at  a  late  stage  without 
it  being  repunctuated.  George  H.  Douglas  (‘The  Revisionist  Views  of  Sarah 
Schanab  Dreiser’,  i. 22-30)  surveys  critical  revisions  of  Dreiser’s  presentation 
of  his  mother  as  a  stable  and  saintly  figure,  and  Richard  W.  Dowell  (‘Dreiser: 
Indiana’s  Forgotten  Author?’,  ii. 21-33)  gives  a  historical  account  of  Dreiser’s 
changing  relations  to  Indiana.  Briefly  but  importantly  Frederic  E.  Rush 
(‘Dreiser’s  Introduction  to  Freudianism’,  ii.34-8)  demonstrates  that  Dreiser’s 
friend  Edith  DeLong  introduced  him  to  Freud’s  writings  and  that  the  first  signs 
of  influence  appeared  in  Dreiser’s  play  The  Hand  of  the  Potter.  Evidently  Joseph 
R.  McElrath  Jr  (‘Norris’s  Attitude  toward  Sister  Carrie ’,  ii. 39-42)  has  consulted 
the  San  Francisco  Wave  to  little  avail  because  he  concludes  that  the  exact  role 
played  by  Frank  Norris  in  the  publication  of  Sister  Carrie  remains  unclear. 
Stanley  Corkin  (‘Sister  Carrie  and  the  Industrial  Life’,  MFS  605-19)  argues  that 
the  objective  style  of  this  novel  transforms  Carrie  into  a  commodity  and  that 
there  is  a  general  ‘language  of  objects’  in  this  novel  which  is  more  articulate 
than  the  characters  themselves.  Indeed  he  notes  that  Dreiser  several  times 
undermines  the  status  of  language.  Joseph  Griffin  (‘Howard  Fast,  James,  T. 
Farrell,  and  The  Best  Short  Stories  of  Theodore  Dreiser ’,  IFR  79-83)  recounts 
the  history  of  an  edition  of  Dreiser’s  stories  whose  original  introduction  by 
Howard  Fast  was  to  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  by  James  T.  Farrell.  Drawing 
on  Farrell’s  manuscripts  Griffin  describes  the  publication  of  the  new  edition 
and  Fast’s  anger  at  not  being  consulted. 

Edith  Wharton’s  novella  Ethan  Frome  has  been  reissued  with  a  new 
introduction  by  Doris  Grumbach  who  questions  R.  W.  B.  Lewis’s 
autobiographical  interpretation  of  this  work.  She  argues  that  although  Wharton 
was  familiar  with  the  New  England  setting  we  should  recognize  the  intricacy 
of  the  novella’s  structure,  particularly  its  use  of  a  frame  and  evocation  of 
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fatality.  As  well  as  carrying  helpful  notes  this  edition  is  unusual  in  including 
the  newspaper  account  of  a  sledding  accident  in  1904  which  is  thought  to  have 
suggested  the  novel’s  subject.  Wharton’s  autobiography,  A  Backward  Glance, 
has  also  been  reissued  but  without  a  new  introduction.  Frances  L.  Restuccia 
(’The  Name  of  the  Lily’,  ConL  223-38)  identifies  two  kinds  of  feminism  in  The 
House  of  Mirth,  one  social  and  one  literary.  The  latter  is  demonstrated  in  Lily’s 
contradictory  character  and  her  refusal  to  submit  to  masculine  domination.  This 
article  nicely  relates  theme  to  textual  detail  whereas  James  W.  Gargano’s  purpose 
(’Tableaux  of  Renunciation’  SAF  1-11)  is  more  specific.  He  shows  how  Dion 
Boucicault’s  play  The  Shaughran  exerted  a  strong  influence  specifically  on 
Chapter  13  of  The  Age  of  Innocence,  although  he  also  explores  parallels 
elsewhere  in  the  novel.  Leslie  Fishbein  (‘Prostitution,  Morality,  and  Paradox’, 
SSF  399-406)  insists  that  critics  have  failed  to  spot  the  moral  relativism  of 
New  Year’s  Day,  the  concluding  novella  in  Old  New  York.  She  scrutinizes  shifts 
in  perspective  and  relates  the  work  to  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  1920s.  James 
W.  Tuttleton  (’Mocking  Fate’,  SNNTS  459-74)  offers  an  equally  intensive 
reading,  this  time  of  The  Reef,  whose  finely  wrought  structure  represented  a 
formal  gesture  of  thanks  to  Henry  James.  Tuttleton  also  shows  how  the  novel’s 
romantic  idealism  might  well  be  related  to  Wharton’s  love  affair  with  Morton 
Fullerton.  Two  critics  have  placed  their  emphasis  on  psychology.  Mary  Suzanne 
Schriber  (’Edith  Wharton  and  Travel  Writing  as  Self-Discovery’,  AL  257-67) 
looks  at  a  comparatively  neglected  area  of  Wharton’s  oeuvre-  her  travel 
writings,  which,  she  argues,  are  important  as  modes  of  self-discovery.  This 
somewhat  predictable  interpretation  actually  turns  out  to  be  rather  more 
productive  than  this  might  suggest  since  Schriber  describes  the  transformation 
of  destinations  into  objects  of  desire  and  the  use  of  a  learned  narrative  voice. 
Virginia  L.  Blum  (‘Edith  Wharton’s  Erotic  Other-World’,  L&P i.  12-28)  applies 
Freud  to  Wharton’s  ghost  stories  and  locates  a  bisection  of  femininity  by  her 
male  characters.  The  dynamics  of  these  stories  are  therefore  shown  to  be 
significantly  sexual.  Finally  Jean  Frantz  Blackall  (‘Edith  Wharton’s  Art  of 
Ellipsis’,  JNT  145-62)  analyses  the  device  of  ellipsis  which  Wharton  used 
constantly  throughout  her  career.  With  pleasing  precision  Blackall  identifies 
various  consequences  of  this  device  :  it  heightens  the  colloquial,  suggests  that 
passages  are  particularly  charged  with  feeling,  or  simply  functions  as  a 
transitional  marker. 

One  reprint  from  the  1910s  should  be  noted.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman’s 
Herland  has  been  reissued  with  a  new  introduction  by  Ann  J.  Lane  who  shows 
how  this  novel  grew  out  of  Gilman’s  experiences  in  late-Victorian  America. 
Her  refusal  to  follow  conventional  roles  led  her  towards  a  combination  of 
socialism  and  humanism  which  she  expressed  in  lectures,  prose  studies,  and 
a  series  of  novels.  Like  Erewhon,  Herland  uses  the  fiction  of  exploration  to 
introduce  an  all-female  world  which  comments  critically  (and  humorously)  on 
contemporary  perceptions  of  femininity.  Lane  relates  the  novel  to  the  whole 
tradition  of  utopian  fiction.  Gertrude  Stein  was  also  establishing  her  career 
in  this  same  decade  but  the  only  work  of  hers  to  be  reprinted  this  year  dates 
from  the  Second  World  War.  Mrs  Reynolds  was  described  by  Stein  herself 
as  an  ‘effort  to  show  the  way  anybody  could  feel  these  years’  and  is  cast  in 
the  form  of  a  political  parable.  Given  that  this  is  a  comparatively  unknown 
work,  it  is  a  pity  that  this  edition  did  not  come  with  a  new  introduction  to  supply 
a  context.  Michael  J.  Hoffman  has  edited  Critical  Essays  on  Gertrude  Stein, 
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a  collection  of  reviews  and  essays  which  covers  a  broad  range  of  texts  as  well 
as  an  equally  extensive  chronological  span  from  1906  to  the  present.  A  number 
of  early  reviews  complained  that  Stein  was  attempting  to  ‘express  anarchy  in 
art’  or  that  her  works  induced  a  ‘wish  to  scream’;  but  from  about  1920  onwards 
she  received  intelligent  and  penetrating  criticism.  In  the  1940s  B.  F.  Skinner 
was  one  of  the  first  to  speculate  on  the  psychological  impulses  lying  behind 
her  work  but  it  was  not  until  the  1960s  that  really  intensive  study  of  her  style 
began.  Neil  Schmidt,  in  a  pioneering  piece,  relates  her  verbal  play  to  lesbian 
coding  and  this  issue  has  remained  in  the  forefront  of  Stein  criticism  over  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  collection  includes,  for  instance,  an  important  essay  on 
sexual  puns  by  Elizabeth  Fifer.  In  addition  influences  are  also  considered:  that 
of  Weininger  by  Leon  Katz;  and  that  of  Cubism  by  Marianne  De  Koven.  This 
collection  gives  an  excellent  cross-section  of  Stein  criticism  and  should  nicely 
complement  Richard  Bridgman’s  Gertrude  Stein  in  Pieces  which  is,  Hoffman 
admits,  the  one  indispensable  guide  to  her  work.  Elizabeth  Hardwick  (‘Gertrude 
Stein’,  ThreR  31.3-5)  gives  a  brief  outline  of  Stein’s  very  divided  family  history 
and  then  runs  through  her  career  praising  her  invention  of  a  stylized  speech 
idiom  in  Three  Lives,  and  her  use  of  a  continuous  present  and  of  repetition. 
She  suggests  succinctly  but  provocatively  that  Stein  combined  austerity  and 
dandyism,  and  paradoxically  ‘the  loquacity,  the  verbosity  of  minimalism’. 

The  correspondence  of  Gertrude  Stein’s  long-standing  friend  Carl  Van  Vechten 
has  now  been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Bruce  Kellner.  Although  only 
a  selection,  Letters  of  Carl  Van  Vechten  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
flamboyant  style  and  indeed  the  list  of  his  correspondents  reads  like  a  roll-call 
of  leading  writers  of  the  1920s  ranging  from  Mencken  to  Cabell,  Dreiser,  Stein, 
and  Firbank.  Exchanging  letters  with  Langston  Hughes  (about  the  latter’s 
poetry),  he  became  more  generally  involved  in  the  Harlem  Renaissance,  and 
this  period  saw  the  publication  of  his  own  novel  Nigger  Heaven.  In  the  1930s 
Van  Vechten’s  dandyish  stance  of  aloofness  from  politics  came  to  look  dated 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  these  letters  are  taken  up  with  new 
publications,  reviews,  and  literary  experiments.  Kellner  has  done  a  fine  editorial 
job  in  annotating  them  and  identifying  relevant  names  and  titles.  If  Van  Vechten 
is  particularly  remembered  in  relation  to  the  inter-war  period  he  was  also  active 
in  getting  James  Purdy’s  novels  published  and  corresponded  with  Brion  Gysin 
and  Chester  Himes.  This  selection,  in  short,  sheds  much  valuable  light  on  one 
of  the  main  literary  entrepreneurs  of  the  century. 

As  usual  Hemingway  figures  prominently  in  this  year’s  criticism,  first  of  all 
in  two  publications  which  will  help  to  consolidate  his  oeuvre.  His  Complete 
Short  Stories  have  been  issued  with  a  foreword  by  his  children  John,  Patrick, 
and  Gregory  about  their  life  in  Cuba.  The  core  of  this  volume  consists  of  the 
collection  which  Hemingway  himself  assembled  in  1938  under  the  title  The  First 
Forty-Nine  and  there  then  follow  fourteen  later  pieces  including  two  animal 
fables  which  Hemingway  wrote  for  the  child  of  a  friend.  Other  important  items 
in  this  section  are  two  Nick  Adams  stories  -  ‘Summer  People’  and  ‘The  Last 
Good  Place’,  a  long  unfinished  story  depicting  Nick  as  a  latter-day  Huck  Finn 
seeking  freedom  in  the  open  countryside  with  his  sister.  ‘Landscape  with 
Figures’,  a  story  set  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War,  now  appears  in  print  for  the  first 
time.  Two  self-contained  excerpts  appear  from  a  novel  Hemingway  had  started 
in  the  style  of  Ring  Lardner;  and  four  chapters  from  what  seems  to  have  been 
a  preliminary  version  of  Islands  in  the  Stream.  It  is  a  pity  that  no  bibliographical 
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details  are  given  in  this  volume  and  it  is  also  debatable  whether  it  really  offers 
a  ‘complete’  collection  since  five  early  stories  which  have  been  published  recently 
in  Peter  Griffin’s  Along  with  Youth  (YW 67.664)  are  excluded.  No  such  reser¬ 
vations  occur  about  Dateline:  Toronto,  an  even  more  important  Hemingway 
collection,  this  time  of  his  Toronto  Star  dispatches.  These  172  items  appeared 
in  the  Star  between  1920  and  1924,  and  they  cover  a  broad  range  of  topics 
relating  to  Canadian  life.  Certainly  the  most  interesting  pieces,  however,  are 
those  dealing  with  European  subjects.  There  is  first  of  all  a  grimly  disapproving 
look  at  those  Americans  who  have  flocked  to  Paris,  that  ‘Mecca  of  the  bluffers 
and  fakers’;  then  a  report  on  the  manoeuvrings  of  Germany  and  Russia  at  the 
1922  Genoa  Conference.  Hemingway’s  description  of  Greek  refugees  crossing 
Thrace  formed  the  basis  of  one  of  the  most  famous  vignettes  in  In  Our  Time. 
He  was  determined  to  avoid  superficiality  wherever  possible  and  he  gave  a  series 
of  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  true  hardships  of  German  inflation.  Although 
these  sketches  have  been  regarded  as  apprentice-work  and  many  were  no  doubt 
altered  by  the  Star  editors,  they  do  possess  a  strong  literary  interest.  In  one 
piece,  for  instance,  Hemingway  parodies  the  vogue  for  condensing  the  classics 
by  reducing  Don  Quixote  and  other  works  to  short  newspaper  items.  Dateline: 
Toronto  makes  a  major  addition  to  the  body  of  Hemingway’s  available  work. 

Yet  another  thorough  and  scholarly  biography  has  appeared,  Hemingway 
by  Kenneth  S.  Lynn.  He  has  produced  a  portrait  far  removed  from  the  popular 
image  of  the  writer  as  hero.  Lynn’s  Hemingway  had  anxiety  induced  from  an 
early  age  by  his  mother’s  attempts  to  suppress  his  masculinity,  and  so  throughout 
his  life  compensated  for  this  by  striking  macho  postures  and  levelling  sexual 
smears  against  any  associates  perceived  to  be  a  threat.  His  fiction  is  interpreted 
as  a  covert  means  of  self-expression,  articulating  fantasies  or  psychic  possibilities 
Hemingway  might  not  admit  explicitly.  Thus,  for  instance,  ‘Cat  in  the  Rain’ 
offers  glimpses  of  his  violence  towards  his  wife  Hadley,  and  cancelled  drafts 
of  A  Farewell  to  Arms  reflect  the  disorientation  he  felt  as  a  result  of  his  father’s 
suicide.  Lynn  identifies  an  early  impulse  in  Hemingway  to  create  fictions  and 
myths  about  himself  and  demonstrates  remarkable  patience  and  tenacious 
scholarship  in  trying  to  uncover  the  reality.  The  period  of  Hemingway’s  life 
after  the  Second  World  War  was  marked  by  alcoholism,  increasing  illness,  and 
intense  media  scrutiny.  What  Lynn  identifies  as  a  ‘long  debate  with  himself 
about  self-destruction’  finally  reached  its  head  in  his  suicide.  This  new  study 
presents  valuable  insights  into  Hemingway’s  tortured  psyche  and  is  so  thorough 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  new  direction  for  biographical  enquiry.  As  an 
adjunct  to  Hemingway’s  life  and  writings,  however,  Matthew  J. 
Bruccoli’s  new  collection  of  interviews,  Conversations  with  Ernest  Hemingway, 
provides  interesting  new  documentation  of  his  literary  self-images.  In  fact 
Bruccoli’s  assertion  that  throughout  his  life  Hemingway  compulsively 
‘fictionalized  himself’  chimes  in  exactly  with  Lynn’s  conclusions.  The  pieces 
gathered  together  consist  of  short  profiles  or  reported  interviews  and  reflect 
Hemingway’s  stances  as  stoic  (understating  the  heroic  nature  of  his  war-wound 
in  Italy),  spokesman  for  American  writers,  or  the  writer-idealist  claiming 
independence  from  the  literary  market-place.  Certainly  his  most  cherished 
posture  was  that  of  the  insider  with  special  know-how.  If  his  macho  image  was 
questioned,  his  instinct  was  to  hit  back,  which  he  did  literally  in  a  quarrel  with 
Max  Eastman.  After  the  Second  World  War  Hemingway  was  treated  as  a 
celebrity  and  constantly  measured  against  public  perceptions  of  him,  sometimes 
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with  ludicrous  results.  Most  of  these  pieces  date  from  the  1950s  but  Bruccoli 
has  also  included  the  famous  ParisR  interview,  Hemingway’s  Nobel  Prize 
acceptance  speech,  and  an  address  from  1937  on  Fascism  which  makes  an 
important  statement  on  the  writer’s  attitude  to  totalitarianism. 

Michael  Reynolds’s  excellent  monograph  on  A  Farewell  To  Arms, 
Hemingway’s  First  War,  has  now  come  out  in  a  British  edition.  In  the  first 
section  Reynolds  charts  the  different  stages  to  the  novel’s  composition  pointing 
out  that  Hemingway  wrote  his  first  draft  easily.  He  then  went  over  the 
manuscript  trimming  out  excesses  and  excluding  longer  passages  which 
overlapped  with  In  Our  Time.  Further  changes  were  brought  about  by  Maxwell 
Perkins.  In  his  second  section  Reynolds  resists  symbolic  readings  of  the  novel 
by  demonstrating  its  geographical  and  historical  accuracy,  although  one  might 
question  the  assumption  that  the  two  are  mutually  incompatible.  Reynolds 
considers  some  of  Hemingway’s  textual  sources  and  the  biographical  originals 
of  the  characters.  Finally  in  his  concluding  section  Reynolds  has  especially 
valuable  comments  to  make  on  Hemingway’s  evocation  of  an  insider’s  view 
and  on  his  use  of  techniques  of  foreshadowing.  The  other  individual  work  to 
receive  a  volume  of  criticism  is  The  Sun  Also  Rises  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  collection  of  New  Essays  edited  by  Linda  Wagner-Martin.  Here  Scott 
Donaldson  starts  an  article  on  Hemingway’s  humour  promisingly  by  looking 
at  the  young  writer’s  early  experiments  with  parody  and  wisecracks  in  his 
journalism  and  The  Torrents  of  Spring,  but  when  he  turns  to  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  his  discussion  becomes  rather  diffuse  although  he  does  point  out,  for 
instance,  Robert  Cohn’s  function  as  a  butt  for  ethnic  jokes.  Michael  Reynolds 
helpfully  locates  the  novel  within  the  context  of  post-war  American  prosperity 
noting  its  reflection  of  casual  anti-Semitism  and  the  rise  in  the  divorce  rate. 
Wendy  Martin  also  notes  the  historical  context,  specifically  the  transformation 
of  images  of  femininity.  These  general  changes  are  brought  to  bear  on  Brett 
Ashley  who  moves  among  female  roles  (wife,  mistress,  new  woman,  etc.)  and 
who  helps  to  define  the  importance  of  risk  in  the  novel.  Arnold  and  Cathy 
Davidson’s  essay  makes  a  welcome  change  in  engaging  so  intensively  with  the 
novel’s  text.  Taking  a  lead  from  Barthes’s  S/Z  they  examine  the  verbal  and 
figural  definitions  of  character  with  a  view  to  challenging  the  notion  that  a 
stable  macho  ‘code’  emerges  from  the  book.  They  argue  convincingly  that  there 
is  a  strong  element  of  indeterminacy  in  the  text,  that  its  ambiguity  and  open 
ending  preclude  any  single  meaning. 

Linda  W.  Wagner,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  Hemingway  criticism,  has 
edited  a  new  collection  of  essays,  Ernest  Hemingway:  Six  Decades  of  Criticism 
which  does  not  duplicate  any  material  from  her  earlier  collection,  Five  Decades 
of  Criticism.  In  the  three  essays  on  Hemingway’s  personal  life  Michael  Reynolds 
examines  his  fraught  relationship  with  his  parents  and  Max  Westbrook  draws 
on  family  letters  to  refute  the  received  view  of  Hemingway’s  expulsion  from 
his  family  in  1920.  Turning  to  individual  works,  the  collection  aims  to  comment 
on  the  major  phases  of  his  career  and  includes  a  small  number  of  contemporary 
reviews,  such  as  Dorothy  Parker  on  Men  without  Women.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  reprinted  Robert  M.  Slabey’s  explanation  of  the  ideological  structure  of 
In  Our  Time.  In  contrast  James  Hinkle  demonstrates  the  jokes  in  The  Sun  Also 
Rises  but  does  very  little  with  them.  Hemingway’s  treatment  of  women 
resurfaces  with  yet  another  view  of  Brett  Ashley  as  a  challenging  figure  and 
a  rather  bland  survey  by  Charles  J.  Nolan  of  the  writer’s  ‘strong  sympathy 
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for  the  plight  of  women’.  In  the  area  of  technique  much  still  remains  to  be 
said.  Larzer  Ziff,  for  instance,  rehearses  the  familiar  argument  that 
Hemingway’s  style  is  immediate  and  uses  non-hierarchical  syntax;  but  Richard 
L.  McLain  achieves  a  much  more  penetrating  contrast  between  causative  and 
non-causative  semantics.  Two  other  essays  are  especially  valuable.  James  Nagel 
considers  retrospection  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms ,  shedding  more  light  on  that 
novel’s  complex  treatment  of  time;  and  John  J.  Teunissen  carries  off  a  thought- 
provoking  mythic  reading  of  For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls.  With  very  few 
exceptions  this  is  certainly  a  collection  to  be  recommended.  George  Monteiro 
(‘Ernest  Hemingway  Psalmist’,  JML  83-95)  explores  the  impact  of  the  Twenty- 
Third  Psalm  on  Hemingway’s  writings,  specifically  on  the  ‘Neo-Thomist  Poem’, 
A  Farewell  to  Arms,  and  ‘A  Clean  Well-Lighted  Place’.  This  article  has  the 
bibliographical  value  of  identifying  a  very  early  version  of  the  novel’s  opening 
and  it  also  has  valuable  suggestions  to  make  about  parody  and  irony  in 
Hemingway.  Peter  L.  Hays  (‘Hemingway  as  Auteur’,  SAQ  151-8)  goes  over 
familiar  ground  in  looking  at  Hemingway’s  famous  style  (is  there  only  one?) 
and  suggests  that  it  is  cinematic  in  its  ‘pictorial  presentation  devoid  of  authorial 
commentary’.  Glenn  A.  Love  (‘Hemingway’s  Indian  Virtues’,  WAL  22.201-13) 
gives  an  ecological  reading  of  Hemingway’s  primitivism  and  argues  that  it  was 
fed  by  traditional  concepts  of  tragedy;  while  in  the  same  journal  Anne  Putnam 
(‘  “Wine  of  Wyoming”  and  Hemingway’s  Hidden  West’,  WAL  22.17-32)  draws 
our  attention  to  how  the  story  demonstrates  Hemingway’s  ambivalence  towards 
the  West.  Her  alert  close  reading  reveals  a  code  of  honour  embedded  in  the 
wine  symbolism  of  this  story.  Mark  Spilka  (‘Hemingway’s  Barbershop  Quintet’, 
Novel  21.29-55)  returns  to  psychological  issues.  Taking  bearings  from  the 
disabling  effects  of  Fitzgerald’s  sexual  anxieties  on  his  productivity,  he  examines 
Hemingway’s  attitude  to  lesbianism  with  specific  reference  to  the  recently 
published  Garden  of  Eden.  Spilka  identifies  significant  differences  between  the 
manuscript  and  the  published  version,  and  relates  the  novel  to  Hemingway’s 
marital  situation  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Turning  to  Scott  Fitzgerald  two  reprints  should  be  noted.  Firstly  it  is 
particularly  welcome  to  see  back  in  print  The  Crack-Up,  a  compilation 
assembled  by  Edmund  Wilson  soon  after  Fitzgerald’s  death.  Some  of  these 
pieces  (like  the  title  essay  and  ‘Echoes  of  the  Jazz  Age’)  are  easily  available 
elsewhere  but  a  1934  essay  on  insomnia  and  two  joint  pieces  with  Zelda  on 
their  itinerant  lifestyle  are  not.  The  main  interest  of  this  volume  probably  lies 
in  the  extensive  notebook  entries  arranged  under  alphabetical  groupings 
(‘Anecdotes’,  ‘Bright  Chippings’,  etc.)  after  the  model  of  Samuel  Butler,  but 
never  published.  The  volume  also  includes  the  famous  letters  on  Fitzgerald  by 
Gertrude  Stein,  Edith  Wharton,  and  T.  S.  Eliot;  as  well  as  articles  on  him  by 
Paul  Rosenfeld,  Glenway  Wescott,  and  John  Dos  Passos.  Arthur  Mizener’s 
brief  biography  Scott  Fitzgerald,  where  he  paints  the  portrait  of  a  romantic 
constantly  trying  without  success  to  realize  certain  ideals,  has  been  reissued. 
The  prolific  illustrations  to  this  book  in  themselves  make  a  kind  of  gloss  on 
Fitzgerald’s  life,  specifically  on  the  influence  of  Princeton  and  the  promoted 
images  of  the  1920s.  Fitzgerald’s  connections  with  Hollywood  are  well  known 
although  they  have  not  been  examined  in  very  great  detail  and  that  gap  has 
now  been  filled  by  Wheeler  Winston  Dixon  in  The  Cinematic  Vision  of  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald.  Dixon  surveys  Fitzgerald’s  work  for  the  cinema  in  the  period 
1937-40,  pointing  out  his  difficulties  with  companies  as  projects  were  cancelled. 
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Chapters  on  The  Great  Gatsby  and  Tender  Is  the  Night  show  that  Fitzgerald 
was  well  aware  of  cinematic  techniques  in  his  stress  on  visual  action  and  gesture, 
the  use  of  spectatorial  perspectives,  soft  focus,  etc.  Since  Dick  Diver’s  personal 
disintegration  is  such  an  inward  matter  the  narrative  voice-over  is  needed  to 
help  give  the  reader  access  to  this  process.  One  value  of  Dixon’s  study  lies 
in  his  constant  awareness  of  points  of  contact  between  the  two  media,  and  he 
includes  in  his  analysis  of  Tender  Is  the  Night  comment  on  Fitzgerald’s  own 
proposal  for  its  film  treatment.  The  most  original  area  of  this  study,  however, 
grows  out  of  Dixon’s  examination  of  Fitzgerald  screenplays.  Of  the  two  which 
receive  detailed  discussion  Three  Comrades,  it  is  suggested,  suffers  from  his 
reliance  on  the  written  or  spoken  word,  whereas  Infidelity  achieves  a  much 
greater  visual  dynamism  through  point-of-view  shots,  cuts,  montage,  and 
flashbacks.  The  Last  Tycoon  shows  the  influence  of  screenplays  in  its  episodic 
structure  and  economy  of  style.  Although  it  is  curious  that  nothing  much  is 
said  about  the  Pat  Hobby  stories  in  this  context,  nevertheless  Dixon’s  book 
makes  a  very  important  contribution  to  Fitzgerald  studies. 

Milton  R.  Stern  begins  his  collection  of  Critical  Essays  on  .  .  .  ‘Tender  Is 
the  Night’  with  a  summary  of  the  arguments  presented  for  both  versions  of  that 
novel.  Matthew  J.  Bruccoli,  a  leading  Fitzgerald  scholar,  then  argues  that  the 
1934  first  edition  should  be  taken  as  a  copy-text  and  adds  an  extensive  list  of 
the  necessary  emendations.  The  critical  section  opens  with  a  selection  of  reviews, 
most  of  which  are  favourable,  paying  tribute  to  Fitzgerald’s  psychological  and 
technical  skills,  although  one  reviewer  warned  darkly  that  its  author  was  ‘in 
for  a  sound  trouncing  by  the  left-wingers’.  A  classic  piece  here  is  Malcolm 
Cowley’s  introduction  to  the  revised  edition,  although  it  was  not  until  the  late 
1950s  that  Fitzgerald  criticism  began  to  develop  any  depth.  Thus  there  are  essays 
which  usefully  examine  specific  motifs  (e.g.  James  W.  Tuttleton  on  female 
vampirism)  or  influences  (William  E.  Doherty  considers  Fitzgerald’s  use  of  Keats 
in  depicting  his  characters’  Romantic  dreams).  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
essays  in  the  whole  volume  is  Alan  Trachtenberg’s  demonstration  of  the  conflict 
between  history  and  myth  at  the  heart  of  Fitzgerald’s  vision,  and  equally  broad 
is  Bruce  L.  Greenberg’s  explication  of  the  ‘antinomies  of  mind  and  character’ 
which  define  modern  man  for  Fitzgerald.  This  valuable  collection  concludes 
with  a  thorough  chronological  bibliography  of  writings  on  Tender  Is  the  Night 
compiled  by  Joseph  Wenke.  Staying  with  this  novel,  Robert  Wexelblatt  (‘F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald  and  D.  H.  Lawrence’,  AL  378-88)  notes  similarities  (‘congruences’ 
as  he  calls  them)  with  Lawrence’s  Fantasia  of  the  Unconscious,  noting  references 
to  child-rearing,  incest,  and  cultural  doom.  These  suggest  that  Lawrence’s  book 
may  have  had  a  stronger  influence  on  Fitzgerald  than  Spengler.  Erwin  R. 
Steinberg  (‘Dick  Diver  and  the  Priest  of  Nemi’,  JML  65-81)  finds  a  different 
influence  in  The  Golden  Bough  and  From  Ritual  to  Romance  which  suggested 
the  parallels  between  Dick  and  the  Priest  of  Nemi  and  Adonis;  and  between 
Nicole  and  both  Diana  and  Aphrodite.  Ernest  Lockridge  (‘F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s 
Trompe  I’Oeil  and  The  Great  Gatsby’s  Buried  Plot’,  JNT  163-83)  returns  to 
the  much-discussed  topic  of  Nick  Carraway’s  narrative  role  in  The  Great  Gatsby 
to  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  clear  and  consistent  distinction  maintained  between 
himself  and  the  implied  author;  this  distinction  often  being  signalled  through 
visual  references.  Darrel  Mansell  has  examined  the  manuscript  of  this  novel 
and  in  ‘The  Jazz  History  of  the  World  and  The  Great  Gatsby'  (ELN  25. ii. 57-62) 
suggests  that  the  Jazz  History  section  shows  the  traces  of  a  plan  to  date  the 
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narrative  precisely  by  evoking  a  piece  of  music  appropriate  to  Gatsby’s  parties. 
Paul  Kirschner  (‘Salinger  and  Scott  Fitzgerald  :  Complementary  American 
Voices’,  DQR  53-73)  compares  stories  by  Salinger  and  Fitzgerald  to  show  that 
the  former  stresses  inner  change  while  the  latter  puts  his  emphasis  on  milieu 
and  class.  Broadly  speaking  he  draws  the  following  rather  simplistic  contrast: 
‘Fitzgerald’s  concerns  are  apolitically  social;  Salinger’s  idiosyncratically 
religious.’  John  Held  is  referred  to  in  Fitzgerald’s  works  as  the  foremost  graphic 
artist  of  the  Jazz  Age  but  he  was  in  fact  also  a  novelist  as  has  been  made  clear 
in  John  Held,  Jr:  Illustrator  of  the  Jazz  Age,  a  new  biography  by  Shelley 
Armitage.  Here  of  course  Held’s  caricatures  and  cartoons  are  stressed  but 
Armitage  also  speculates  about  the  lack  of  appeal  which  bedevilled  his  collections 
of  short  stories  and  four  novels.  This  is  put  down  to  the  anachronism  of  flapper 
stories  after  that  fashion  had  passed  and  to  Held’s  conservative  narrative 
methods.  Accordingly  it  may  well  be  that  his  last  novel,  The  Gods  Were 
Promiscuous,  is  autobiographical  in  its  treatment  of  a  cartoonist’s  flight  from 
the  pressures  of  city  life  and  in  its  use  of  comic  fantasy  to  question  patterns 
of  success. 

Although  Dos  Passos  still  receives  inadequate  critical  attention,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  his  career  from  1911  up  to  the  posthumous  publications  after 
1970  can  now  be  perceived  thanks  to  an  excellent  Comprehensive  Bibliography 
by  David  Sanders.  Helped  by  a  correspondence  with  the  novelist  himself, 
Sanders  divides  his  work  equally  between  primary  and  secondary  materials, 
listing  manuscripts,  first  editions  (with  full  details  of  binding,  etc.),  translations, 
and,  even  more  importantly,  Dos  Passos’s  many  contributions  to  periodicals. 
The  second,  annotated  section  on  criticism  begins  with  Sinclair  Lewis’s  pamphlet 
on  Manhattan  Transfer  and  lists  books,  chapters,  articles,  and  the  main  reviews 
of  Dos  Passos’s  works.  A  new  edition  of  Manhattan  Transfer  has  come  out 
with  an  introduction  by  Jay  Mclnerney,  himself  a  novelist.  In  it  he  contrasts 
Dos  Passos’s  novel  with  The  Great  Gatsby  which  was  also  published  in  1925 
and  he  argues  that  whereas  Fitzgerald  concentrates  on  a  small  number  of 
individuals  Dos  Passos  was  more  interested  in  society  as  a  whole,  particularly 
in  its  treatment  of  human  casualties.  He  distinguishes  this  concern  from  Marxism 
and  proposes  two  characters  as  carrying  privileged  points  of  view.  The  one, 
Jimmy  Herf,  is  clearly  a  journalistic  surrogate  for  Dos  Passos,  but  Stan  Emery, 
a  ‘well-born  rake’  who  drinks  himself  to  death,  is  a  far  less  convincing 
suggestion.  In  Dos  Passos’  Early  Fiction  Michael  Clark  has  examined  his  work 
up  to  U.S.A.  to  see  how  his  novels  relate  to  the  American  tradition.  In  practice 
this  boils  down  to  identifying  two  influences.  From  Whitman,  we  are  told,  Dos 
Passos  took  a  faith  in  himself  and  from  William  James  a  pragmatism  entirely 
congenial  with  his  outlook  on  life.  Whitman’s  influence  is  of  course  not  a  new 
topic,  but  Clark  usefully  shows  how  it  emerges  in  stylistic  features  of  the  novel. 
The  case  of  William  James  is  more  interesting  because  it  has  an  implicit  bearing 
on  Dos  Passos’s  caution  over  adopting  a  political  ideology  in  the  1930s.  Clark 
discusses  each  novel  in  turn,  including  the  unpublished  Seven  Times  Round 
the  Walls  of  Jericho,  noting  patterns  of  imagery,  metaphysical  debate,  symbolic 
settings,  etc.  He  has  interesting  points  to  make  about  the  use  of  doubles  in 
Three  Soldiers,  nature  motifs  in  Manhattan  Transfer,  and  different  senses  of 
time  in  U.S.A. .  Dos  Passos’s  panoramic  method  in  the  latter  two  works, 
however,  needs  a  much  more  detailed  examination  than  it  receives  here  for  Clark 
identifies  character-types  in  U.S.A.  without  fully  engaging  with  the  crucial  issue 
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of  interconnection  and  interrelation.  Ray  Lewis  White  (‘John  Dos  Passos  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation’,  JML  97-110)  adds  considerably  to  our 
sense  of  Dos  Passos’s  late  career  by  publishing  the  results  of  consulting  the 
latter’s  FBI  file.  This  was  begun  in  the  1920s  but  the  most  intensive  investigation 
took  place  from  1951  onwards.  White’s  article  reproduces  the  summary  of  an 
FBI  interview  which  took  place  in  1952  where  Dos  Passos  talks  of  past  political 
allegiances,  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case,  the  New  Playwrights  Theatre,  and 
travels  in  Russia.  Apparently  the  investigators  were  satisfied. 

William  Faulkner  predictably  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  number 
of  studies  this  year.  David  Minter  has  edited  a  Norton  Critical  Edition  of  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury  with  an  authoritative  text  established  by  Noel  Polk  after 
comparing  the  various  available  versions.  Polk’s  chosen  copy-text  was  the 
typescript  of  the  novel  and  a  short  list  of  variants  is  appended.  Roughly  half 
of  the  present  volume  consists  of  historical  and  critical  materials  which  helpfully 
locate  the  novel  within  its  context.  Excerpts  from  letters  referring  to  Faulkner’s 
process  of  composition  are  included  as  are  two  versions  of  an  introduction  which 
he  wrote  for  a  1933  edition  of  the  novel.  In  spite  of  its  oblique  connection  with 
The  Sound  and  the  Fury,  Faulkner’s  so-called  ‘Compson  Appendix’  (outlining 
the  history  of  his  characters)  also  appears;  and  excerpts  from  his  question  and 
answer  sessions  at  the  University  of  Virginia  supply  glosses  on  the  book’s  title 
and  origins.  A  selection  of  criticism  from  1954  to  the  present,  where  a  consistently 
heavy  stress  has  been  placed  on  the  novel’s  formal  peculiarities,  concludes  this 
volume.  Particular  mention  should  go  to  Olga  W.  Vickery’s  examination  of 
perspective,  Michael  Millgate’s  consideration  of  narrative  expansion,  and 
Donald  M.  Kartinganer’s  exploration  of  verbal  and  metaphorical  differences 
between  the  four  sections  of  the  novel.  David  Minter  draws  many  threads 
together  in  his  lucid  account  of  how  Faulkner  composes  the  novel.  The  doyen 
of  Faulkner  bibliography,  Louis  D.  Brodsky  (‘William  Faulkner’s 
“Impressions”  of  “Danzas  Venezuela”  ’,  SB  226-30),  has  described  how  in 
the  course  of  a  1961  visit  to  Venezuela  when  he  received  an  award,  Faulkner 
was  invited  to  record  his  impressions  of  a  performance  of  indigenous  music. 
Brodsky  has  used  the  resulting  manuscript  to  deduce  Faulkner’s  developing 
attitude  to  his  subject  and  publishes  this  work  for  the  first  time. 

Critical  studies  of  Faulkner  have  of  necessity  concentrated  on  specific  periods 
or  issues.  In  William  Faulkner:  The  Art  of  Stylization  in  His  Early  Graphic 
and  Literary  Work  Lothar  Hoennighausen  has  written  an  account  of  his 
early  works  which  demonstrates  conclusively  that  his  stylistic  roots  lie 
in  fin  de  siecle  aestheticism.  With  the  help  of  many  illustrations  he  shows 
Faulkner’s  familiarity  with  Art  Nouveau  designs  and  his  interest  in  graphic 
experimentation.  The  Marionettes  (a  play)  is  a  key  work  in  this  con¬ 
text  because  it  combines  experiments  in  text,  picture,  and  even  binding. 
Hoennighausen  considers  Faulkner’s  activities  as  a  cartoonist  (in  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  university  periodical  Ole  Miss),  and  convincingly  argues 
that  Mayday  is  a  parody  medieval  romance  drawing  on  Beardsley  and 
Cabell  and  that  Faulkner’s  poetry  makes  extensive  use  of  Pre-Raphaelite 
thematics  and  colour  effects.  The  Marionettes  is  related  to  the  New  Theatre 
movement  through  its  application  of  masks  and  ritual  action.  Hoennighausen 
presents  an  excellent  account  of  the  play’s  iconography,  and  in  general 
does  a  fine  job  of  relating  Faulkner’s  earliest  writings  to  their  cultural 
context  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  later  fiction:  in  these  early  years 
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Faulkner  was  organizing  the  metaphorical  structures  and  synaesthetic  imagery 
which  was  to  inform  his  later  prose  style.  For  sheer  breadth  and  disposition  of 
material  Hoennighausen’s  must  be  the  most  enterprising  Faulkner  study  of  the 
year.  In  Heart  in  Conflict  Michael  Grimwood  has  chosen  to  concentrate  on 
what  he  sees  as  two  periods  of  crisis  in  Faulkner’s  career -his  early 
apprenticeship  and  his  incipient  decline  in  the  late  1930s.  Taking  ‘Afternoon 
of  a  Cow’  as  an  introductory  text  he  pinpoints  a  division  between  rival  personae 
in  Faulkner’s  sense  of  a  vocation.  Through  the  1920s  his  ambivalence  towards 
his  mother  (who  strongly  influenced  his  career)  was  expressed  in  recurring  images 
of  physical  injury.  Once  Grimwood  starts  analysing  specific  works  in  close  detail 
his  psychological  emphasis  gives  way  to  a  stress  on  Faulkner’s  historical  context 
which  is  interesting  in  itself.  Faulkner’s  critical  attitude  to  vocation  is  revealed 
in  double  or  negative  plots:  rival  perspectives  on  labour  in  The  Wild  Palms, 
a  criticism  of  upward  social  mobility  in  The  Hamlet,  a  demonstration  of  the 
futility  of  the  historical  moment  in  Go  Down,  Moses.  Grimwood  lucidly  charts 
the  fluctuations  in  Faulkner’s  attitude  with  reference  to  pastoralism  in  his  works, 
and  relates  them  fascinatingly  to  contemporary  flood  narratives,  crime 
fiction,  and  the  Southern  literary  debate  on  the  nature  of  society.  This 
is  a  detailed  scholarly  study.  Grimwood  concludes  that  not  even  his  Nobel  Prize 
speech  shows  Faulkner  to  be  a  simple  affirmative  humanist. 

In  William  Faulkner:  Letters  and  Fictions  James  G.  Watson  has  acted  on 
the  publication  of  Faulkner’s  correspondence  to  examine  the  role  of  letters  in 
his  fiction.  Watson  suggests  that  Faulkner’s  own  letters  are  ‘fragments  of 
autobiography’  and  that  he  observed  a  complex  set  of  conventions  when  writing 
them.  Partly  as  a  disguise  of  his  privacy  he  tended  to  play  roles  in  his  letters, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  these  letters  refer  to  themselves,  to  their  own  rhetorical 
styles.  Watson  examines  the  letters  transcribed  in  Soldier’s  Pay,  love-letters 
whose  intimacy  is  violated  by  other  readers.  This  device  proves  to  be  central 
in  Faulkner’s  fiction  and  one  which  takes  on  greater  and  greater  sophistication. 
Thus  Byron  Snopes’s  love-letters  in  Flags  in  the  Dust  are  used  to  ‘define  poles 
of  inarticulacy’,  whereas  the  letters  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  complicate  the 
action  and  shed  additional  crucial  light  on  character.  In  Absalom,  Absalom! 
they  further  support  the  novel’s  extensive  irony  on  doubling  and  repetition. 
Watson’s  analysis  is  consistently  shrewd  and  suggestive.  He  takes  into  account 
both  the  act  of  writing  and  letters  as  a  process  of  communication;  and  in  all 
cases  significantly  extends  our  awareness  of  the  novel’s  organization.  He 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  public  letters  Faulkner  wrote  in  the  1950s 
where  he  adopted  the  role  of  spokesman  for  the  South.  In  Reading  Faulknerian 
Tragedy  Warwick  Wadlington  takes  on  a  more  theoretical  task  by  conflating 
Bakhtin  and  Kenneth  Burke  to  apply  them  to  Faulkner’s  most  discussed  novels, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  tragedy.  The  result  is  a  demanding  but 
original  study  which  moves  nimbly  between  contemporary  critical  theory, 
Aristotle,  and  Faulkner’s  own  texts.  Wadlington’s  premise  is  that  the  latter 
solicit  the  reader’s  attention  in  ‘cultural  praxis’  and  one  of  his  main  emphases 
throughout  is  put  on  voice.  So  the  minister  in  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  draws 
his  congregation  into  a  ‘shared  visionary  triumph  over  dishonoured  passion  and 
death’  whereas  Quentin  is  seeking  a  voice,  an  acknowledgement  he  never 
receives.  As  I  Lay  Dying  also  revolves  around  issues  of  voice,  this  time  through 
its  flawed  death  ritual,  but  Light  in  August  shifts  attention  to  plot;  and  at  this 
point  Wadlington  gives  an  exceptional  explication  of  linearity.  Finally  Absalom, 
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Absalom!  examines  the  nature  of  oral  transmission  and  in  all  these  cases 
Wadlington  relates  the  processes  of  constituting  the  text  to  issues  like  catharsis, 
heroism,  and  tragic  resolution. 

Of  two  published  collections  of  essays  on  Faulkner  the  first  is  devoted  to 
Light  in  August  and  is  edited  by  Michael  Millgate.  His  introduction  gives  a 
useful  outline  of  the  arduous  processes  of  its  composition  and  then  surveys 
its  reception  in  reviews  and  subsequent  criticism.  Millgate  has  also  contributed 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  narrative  impetus  (Joe  Christmas’s  story) 
and  the  static  reflections  of  Hightower  in  an  essay  which  raises  questions  about 
Faulkner’s  treatment  of  the  past.  More  specifically  Martin  Kreiswirth  considers 
the  novel’s  contrapuntal  plot  which,  he  suggests,  places  an  ‘insistence  on 
recurrence,  analogy,  and  simultaneity’.  This  essay  supplies  a  very  good 
explanation  of  the  opening  and  closure  of  narrative  gaps,  the  central  mystery 
of  the  house,  in  short  explains  many  aspects  of  the  actual  process  of  reading 
the  novel.  Andre  Bleikasten  points  out  Faulkner’s  evocation  of  a  closed 
community  with  prescriptive  rules,  a  community  whose  narrowness  causes  the 
suffering  of  Christmas  and  Joanna  Burden.  Bleikasten  then  gives  a  penetrating 
discussion  of  Christmas’s  racially  indeterminate  identity  and  of  the  whole  issue 
of  what  he  calls  the  ‘fantasmal  equivalence  of  femininity  and  negritude’.  Judith 
Bryant  Wittenberg  goes  over  some  of  the  same  ground,  praising  Faulkner’s 
historical  sense  of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  women,  but  relating  this  to  the 
novel’s  discourse  far  less  than  Bleikasten.  Alexander  Welsh  concludes  this 
valuable  collection  with  a  comparison  between  two  kinds  of  heroism  in  the  novel.  A 
special  Faulkner  issue  of  MissQ  (iv)  tends  to  concentrate  on  thematic  and  inter- 
textual  issues.  Susan  Hayes  Tully  (‘Joanna  Burden:  “It’s  the  Dead  Folks  that  Do 
Him  the  Damage”  ’,  355-71)  explains  the  nature  of  Joanna  Burden’s 
psychological  and  sexual  injuries  in  Light  in  August  in  what  amounts  basically 
to  a  character  study.  M.  E.  Bradford’s  ‘A  Lake  Encounter’  (373-81)  likewise 
stays  on  the  level  of  realism  to  suggest  that  the  story  ‘Mountain  Victory’  defies 
easy  categorization.  More  importantly  Philip  Cohen  (‘French  Peasants  and 
Southern  Snopses’,  383-92)  puts  forward  Balzac’s  Les  Pay sans,  with  its  rural 
class  warfare,  as  an  influence  on  The  Hamlet.  The  Peasants  was  even  a  title 
Faulkner  considered  for  his  novel.  Margaret  J.  Yonce  (‘Faulkner’s  Use  of  Quo 
Vadis’,  393-400)  likewise  stays  with  influences  when  she  demonstrates  the  part 
played  by  Henryk  Sienkiewiczin  shaping  Soldier’s  Pay.  Susie  Paul  Johnson  (‘The 
Killer  in  Pylon' ,  401-12)  finds  that  the  role  of  the  reporter  in  Pylon,  a  work  she 
describes  as  a  ‘novel  full  of  deceptions’,  is  important,  and  the  number  concludes 
with  a  survey  of  Faulkner  scholarship  in  1 986.  Pierre  Michel  (‘Shreve  McCannon: 
The  Outsider’s  voice  in  Absalom,  Absalom!',  DQR  214-25)  discusses  Shreve’s 
move  from  outsider  to  a  participant  in  the  narrating  whose  scepticism  ‘brings 
things  to  a  head’.  Karen  McPherson  {'Absalom,  Absalom!  Telling  Scratches’,  MFS 
43 1-50)  also  looks  at  the  self-conscious  narration  of  this  novel,  noting  the  struggle 
for  control  between  teller  and  listener.  These  roles  gradually  become  interchangeable 
within  one  unified  voice.  This  valuable  formal  insight  contrasts  with  John  C. 
Inscoe’s  more  factual  comments  (‘Faulkner,  Race,  and  Appalachia’,  SA 0244-53) 
on  the  particular  brand  of  racism  displayed  by  the  Southern  mountaineer  and  he 
suggests  Sut  Lovingood  as  an  influence  on  this  novel.  Alexander  Marshall  III 
(‘William  Faulkner:  The  Symbolist  Connection’,  AL  389-401)  goes  over  some 
of  the  same  ground  covered  far  more  substantially  by  Lothar  Hoennighausen 
in  trying  to  locate  Faulkner’s  debt  to  the  French  Symbolists.  The  signs  he  finds 
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are  synaesthetic  imagery,  allusions  to  fauns,  and  ‘indirection’.  K.  J.  Phillips 
(‘Persephone  and  the  Pigs  in  William  Faulkner’s  The  Sound  and  the  Fury’ , 
IFS  14-17)  glosses  Quentin’s  thoughts  about  rushing  pigs  in  The  Sound  and 
the  Fury  as  an  allusion  to  the  New  Testament  story  of  possession;  and  in  the 
same  journal  Jerry  A.  Varsava  briefly  considers  complex  characterization  in 
Flags  in  the  Dust.  Mary  Jane  Hurst  (‘Characterization  and  Language’,  Lang&S 
71-87)  applies  the  principles  of  case  grammar  to  identify  the  idiolects  in  As 
I  Lay  Dying.  This  turns  out  to  be  a  fruitful  undertaking  because  she  also 
identifies  the  role  structures  adopted  by  characters  (Anse,  for  instance,  casts 
himself  as  patient  and  beneficiary).  Martin  J.  Jacobi  (‘  “The  Man  Who  Suffers 
and  the  Mind  Which  Creates”  ’,  SLJ  20:i. 61-73)  presents  Cash  in  the  same 
novel  as  a  character  who  can  uniquely  unite  words  and  action,  and  proceeds 
to  diagnose  failures  to  do  this  in  Addie  and  Anse.  John  N.  Duvall  (‘Murder 
and  Communities’,  Novel  20.101-22)  takes  on  a  much  more  demanding  task 
in  trying  to  locate  the  ideology  of  Light  in  August.  Here,  he  argues, the 
community  condemns  Joe  Christmas  as  a  murderer  and  beneath  this  surface 
action  is  a  complex  subtext  of  sexual  values  which  Duvall  subjects  to  a  rigorous 
and  productive  semiotic  analysis. 

A  steady  annual  output  of  Faulkner  criticism  is  to  be  expected  but  1987  must 
surely  be  the  annus  mirabilis  of  Thomas  Wolfe  studies  since  it  saw  the 
publication  of  three  works,  all  major  and  all  definitive.  First  of  all  Francis  E. 
Skipp  has  edited  a  handsome  collection  of  Wolfe’s  Complete  Short  Stories  with 
a  foreword  by  the  novelist  James  Dickey,  who  takes  Wolfe’s  critics  to  task 
for  not  recognizing  his  struggle  to  articulate  a  ‘chthonic  force’  in  his  fiction, 
an  uninhibited  expressiveness  that  would  be  positively  liberating  to  his  readers. 
Dickey  endorses  Wolfe’s  inclusive  method  and  questions  objections  to  his  works 
based  on  some  notion  of  responses  being  proportionate  to  their  stimuli.  Skipp 
has  followed  an  editorial  policy  of  comparing  all  manuscript  and  typescript 
versions  of  Wolfe’s  stories  in  order  to  identify  the  final  text  before  external 
agencies  imposed  further  changes.  This  search  for  copy-texts  has  been 
staggeringly  difficult  since  many  of  Wolfe’s  stories  were  extracted  from  the 
long  manuscripts  of  novels.  Thus  ‘No  Door’  was  cut  from  the  original  version 
of  Of  Time  and  the  River  and  partly  published  in  1933,  being  a  piece  which 
emerged  from  the  laborious  reassembly  of  episodes  by  Wolfe  and  Maxwell 
Perkins.  The  net  result  is  that  the  familiar  versions  of  many  of  these  stories 
are  actually  fragmentary  and  Skipp  has  constantly  had  to  bear  in  mind  questions 
of  structure  when  assembling  this  excellent  edition.  Of  the  fifty-eight  stories 
collected  here  ‘The  Spanish  Letter’  appears  in  print  for  the  first  time.  The 
consolidation  of  Wolfe’s  works  must  of  course  go  hand  in  hand  with  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  their  publication  and  Carol  Johnston’s  impeccably  researched 
Thomas  Wolfe:  A  Descriptive  Bibliography  should  fill  that  gap.  She  covers 
the  entire  range  of  Wolfe’s  publications  from  1919  (a  pamphlet  called  The  Crisis 
in  Industry)  right  up  to  the  posthumous  works  appearing  in  1986;  and  she 
supplies  full  details  of  format,  print  run,  and  even  dust-jackets.  Extensive  lists 
of  variants  from  edition  to  edition  fill  out  a  complex  picture  as  do  locations 
of  rare  printings.  Wolfe’s  contributions  to  periodicals  are  listed  with  an 
indication  of  their  subsequent  incorporation  into  books  where  relevant,  and 
concluding  sections  are  devoted  to  keepsakes  and  attributions  to  Wolfe  in  articles 
drawing  for  instance  on  conversations  with  the  writer. 

This  bibliography  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  standard  reference  work  on 
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Wolfe  for  years  to  come  and  David  Herbert  Donald’s  biography  Look 
Homeward  will  be  equally  indispensable.  Having  been  granted  unrestricted 
access  to  the  Wolfe  papers,  Donald  was  placed  in  a  fortunate  position  to  produce 
an  intensive  study  and  he  shows  Wolfe  to  have  been  a  complex  temperamental 
individual.  He  was  very  well  educated  but  insisted  on  adopting  the  pose  of 
primitive;  and  he  was  a  positive  spendthrift  over  literary  expression.  Donald 
acknowledges  the  autobiographical  dimension  to  Wolfe’s  fiction  but  also  brings 
out  the  latter’s  reading  in  such  figures  as  De  Quincey  and  Burton.  He  does 
ample  justice  to  the  many  facets  of  Wolfe’s  career.  Drawing  on  correspondence 
between  Wolfe  and  his  lover  Aline  Bernstein,  Donald  paints  a  tactful  portrait 
of  a  relationship  which  shows  Wolfe  in  his  worst  light.  His  editor  Maxwell 
Perkins’s  valiant  struggle  to  put  his  unwieldy  manuscripts  into  publishable  shape 
is  well  depicted.  Interestingly  Donald  also  shows  that  Perkins  spurred  on  Wolfe’s 
creativity.  From  this  year’s  TIEWilliam  E.  N.  H.  Meyer  Jr  (‘Thomas  Wolfe’s 
Hypervisual  Home’,  i.4-9)  briefly  considers  how  Wolfe’s  ‘hypervisual’  sense  is 
built  into  his  fiction;  and  Reid  Huntley  (‘Why  Wolfe  Wrote’,  i.  16-25)  takes  issue 
with  Malcolm  Cowley’s  oversimplification  of  Wolfe’s  motives  for  writing,  pointing 
to  the  latter’s  desire  for  fame  and  high  valuation  of  self-expression.  Carol 
Johnston  (‘The  Critical  Reception  of  Of  Time  and  the  River' ,  i. 45-57)  makes 
another  significant  contribution  to  Wolfe  bibliography  by  outlining  Scribner’s 
promotional  campaign  for  that  novel  which  suggested  public  images  of  Wolfe. 
She  also  discusses  the  revisions  made  to  this  novel  as  it  went  through  successive 
printings.  Margaret  Mills  Harper  (‘O/  Time  and  the  River.  The  Problem  of 
Authority’,  ii.1-6)  raises  a  fundamental  formal  issue  in  this  same  novel,  namely 
the  status  of  the  narrative  voice;  and  suggests  that  its  relation  to  the  narrated 
material  is  often  unclear  and  ambiguous.  John  L.  Idol  Jr  (‘Fame  and  Fantasy 
in  Wolfe’,  ii.9-16)  returns  us  to  the  question  of  fame  and  gives  a  useful  gloss 
on  the  fantasy  section  of  The  Web  and  the  Rock  dealing  with  the  dreams  of 
an  aspiring  writer.  Otherwise  this  journal  contains  miscellaneous  pieces  relating 
to  the  Wolfe  Memorial  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Reprints  of  Willa  Cather’s  works  have  continued  with  One  of  Ours  which 
carries  a  new  introduction  by  Hermione  Lee  who  argues  firstly  that  the  novel 
has  been  underestimated  because  its  depiction  of  war  is  neither  crassly  patriotic 
nor  naturalistic.  Indeed  she  questions  whether  this  should  be  seen  as  a  war  novel 
at  all  and  proposes  instead  that  it  investigates  the  shortcomings  of  small-town 
Nebraskan  life  through  its  idealistic  Claude  Wheeler  who  finds  what  he  has 
been  looking  for  in  French  culture.  The  novel  is  thus  a  social  indictment  which 
takes  the  war  years  as  a  watershed.  L.  Brent  Bohlke  has  edited  Willa  Cat  her 
in  Person ,  a  useful  cross-section  of  Cather’s  interviews,  speeches,  and  letters. 
Since  most  of  the  interviews  were  brief  portraits,  news  features  rather  than 
extended  discussions,  they  tend  to  go  over  much  of  the  same  ground.  However, 
they  also  comment  on  a  fascinating  range  of  topics  bearing  on  Cather’s  fiction: 
first  impressions  of  Nebraska,  the  cultural  importance  of  food,  constant  respect 
for  French  culture,  the  American  language  and  the  Midwest,  standardization, 
and  the  threat  to  the  novelist  posed  by  radio  and  cinema.  It  is  the  speeches 
which  constitute  the  richest  part  of  this  volume  since  here  Cather  records  her 
attitude  to  plot,  atmosphere,  etc.  The  pieces  in  some  cases  illuminate  specific 
novels,  as  when  she  discusses  the  origins  of  One  of  Ours  or  the  development 
of  the  observer  in  My  Antonia.  Sharon  O’Brien’s  Willa  Cather:  The  Emerging 
Voice,  an  account  of  Cather’s  early  life,  is  remarkable  for  its  thoroughness 
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and  insights.  O’Brien  makes  out  a  convincing  case  that  Cather  was  influenced 
by  the  women  in  her  family,  and  from  an  early  age  began  to  rebel  against  the 
confining  roles  prescribed  for  women.  Initially  this  involved  the  adoption  of 
a  male  persona  (William  Cather)  and  then  idealization  of  figures  like  Henry 
James,  Kipling,  and  A.  E.  Housman.  An  extended  attempt  to  reconcile  feminism 
with  creativity  was  partly  managed  by  discovering  a  tradition  of  women  writers, 
most  notably  Sara  Orne  Jewett.  Cather’s  work  for  McClure’s  Magazine  was 
both  liberating  in  giving  her  access  to  a  wider  audience  and  constraining  since 
she  was  subject  to  the  dominant  personality  of  McClure  himself.  O’Brien  does 
a  fine  job  of  extrapolating  Cather’s  implicit  concern  with  gender  in  her  early 
works  and  she  closes  her  study  with  a  consideration  of  how  the  female 
protagonist  of  O  Pioneers!  is  taken  out  into  the  external  realm,  traditionally 
a  male  domain.  O’Brien’s  tendency  to  refer  to  so  many  critics  slows  down  reading, 
but  even  this  is  a  reflection  of  her  thorough  coverage.  David  A.  Carpenter  (‘Why 
Willa  Cather  Revised  “Paul’s  Case”  ’,  AL  590-608)  examines  in  detail  the 
revisions  Cather  made  to  the  story  changes  which  sharpened  symbolic  linkages 
and  emphasized  the  protagonist’s  desire  to  escape  his  environment. 

IowaR  has  issued  a  special  centennial  H.D.  number  (16:iii)  which  combines 
many  tributes  -  some  in  the  form  of  poems  -  with  the  publication  of  several 
new  pieces  from  H.D.’s  manuscripts.  A  missing  chapter  from  The  Gift  (‘Fortune 
Teller’,  14-41)  is  included  along  with  a  number  of  letters  to  John  Cournos 
whom  H.D.  had  met  in  1912  (‘Art  and  Ardor  in  World  War  One’,  126-55). 
These  letters  cover  the  years  1916-29  and  deal  with  a  critical  period  in  her  life 
when  her  marriage  to  Richard  Aldington  was  breaking  down  and  when  she 
first  met  Bryher  who  was  to  become  her  lifelong  companion.  The  major 
publication,  however,  is  an  autobiographical  memoir  which  used  to  be  referred 
to  as  ‘Notes  on  Recent  Writing’  although  the  author’s  own  title  was  ‘H.D.  by 
Delia  Alton’  (174-221).  In  this  H.D.  makes  many  important  statements  on  her 
own  works  concerning  spiritual  search,  the  use  of  dream  materials,  etc.;  and 
she  reveals  that  ‘Delia  Alton’  was  a  psychic  surrogate  she  used  as  a  signature 
to  such  late  novels  as  The  Sword  Went  Out  to  Sea.  Among  the  tributes  Barbara 
Guest  (‘The  Intimacy  of  Biography’,  58-71)  discusses  her  identification  with 
her  subject  when  writing  her  biography  (YW  65.633)  and  Diana  Collecott 
assembles  a  collage  of  quotations  by  and  about  H.D.  (‘A  Double  Matrix’, 
93-124).  The  special  number  is  introduced  by  Perdita  Schaffner,  H.D.’s 
daughter,  who  reminisces  about  the  working  methods  of  her  mother  and  Bryher 
(‘Running’,  7-13).  Sylvia  Dobson  formed  a  friendship  with  H.D.  in  the  late 
1930s  and  has  written  an  article  (‘  “Shock  Knit  within  Terror”  ’,  232-45)  with 
copious  quotations  from  their  correspondence  which  shed  light  on  life  in 
England  during  World  War  II.  The  major  critical  piece  in  this  outstanding 
collection  is  Rachel  Blau  DuPlessis’s  examination  of  linguistic  layering  and 
the  different  kinds  of  inscribing  in  H.D.’s  works  (‘Language  Acquisition’, 
252-83).  Virago  has  issued  two  new  reprints  by  Anzia  Yezierska,  the  one, 
Hungry  Hearts,  being  a  collection  of  short  stories.  This  volume  carries  a  new 
introduction  by  Riva  Krut  who  demonstrates  how  skilfully  these  stories 
dramatize  themes  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  experience.  Heroism, 
for  instance,  is  presented  quite  simply  as  the  ‘ability  to  transcend  one’s 
environment’.  Originally  Hungry  Hearts  consisted  of  ten  stories  but  for  this 
volume  three  extra  pieces  have  been  added.  ‘This  Is  What  $10,000  Did  to  Me’ 
sketches  out  the  alienating  effects  of  sudden  wealth;  ‘Wild  Winter  Love’  deals 
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with  the  failure  of  artistic  ambition  in  a  character  partly  based  on  the  writer 
Rose  Cohen;  and  ‘One  Thousand  Pages  of  Research’  gives  a  bitter  portrait 
of  how  the  aged  are  treated.  The  novelist’s  daughter  has  supplied  an  afterword 
which  summarizes  Yezierska’s  career.  The  other  reprint  is  her  autobiography, 
Red  Ribbon  on  a  White  Horse,  which  has  a  new  introduction  by  Louise  Levitas 
Henriksen.  The  central  experience  Yezierska  describes  here  is  the  traumatic  effect 
of  sudden  wealth  which  uprooted  her  from  an  environment  which  was  at  once 
constricting  and  defining.  In  the  years  which  followed  she  tried  out  new  locations 
unsuccessfully  and  it  was  almost  a  relief  when  poverty  descended  again  during 
the  Depression.  At  this  time  Yezierska  worked  on  the  W.P.A.  New  York  project 
and  came  into  contact  with  new  writers  like  Richard  Wright. 

When  we  turn  to  Margaret  Mitchell  and  Ayn  Rand  the  contrast  in  fame  could 
not  be  greater.  In  Margaret  Mitchell’s  ‘Gone  with  the  Wind’  Letters  Richard 
Harwell,  a  historian  of  the  Civil  War,  has  edited  a  substantial  selection  of  letters. 
When  the  novel  appeared  in  1936  Mitchell  ingenuously  wrote  to  reviewers 
thanking  them  for  their  favourable  comments,  explaining  that  she  was  caught 
in  a  bizarre  cross-fire,  since  Northern  critics  accused  her  of  writing  an  unrealistic 
portrait  of  Captain  Butler  while  Southern  found  it  so  true  to  life  that  they  were 
prepared  to  take  out  lawsuits  against  her.  In  other  letters  Mitchell  insisted  that, 
although  she  had  written  Gone  with  the  Wind  in  the  1920s,  it  was  not  a  Jazz 
Age  novel,  and  not  at  all  propagandist.  Mitchell’s  pride  in  her  historical  research 
shows  in  the  letters’  veritable  goldmine  of  Southern  literary  and  historical  themes 
such  as  the  origins  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  variety  of  Southern  Negro 
dialects  and  how  they  might  be  represented  in  fiction.  Correspondents 
commented  on  the  most  minute  details  in  the  novel.  The  film  brought  Mitchell 
even  more  publicity  although  she  was  virtually  unique  among  American  novelists 
in  turning  down  an  invitation  to  Hollywood,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  film.  Where  these  letters  shed  a  selective  light  on  Margaret 
Mitchell’s  life  Barbara  Branden’s  The  Passion  of  Ayn  Rand  is  a  full-scale 
biography.  That  Branden  was  a  friend  of  the  novelist  has  resulted  in  a  lack 
of  criticism  but  also  has  paid  dividends  in  the  amount  of  material  available. 
Born  in  St  Petersburg,  Alice  Rosenbaum  (as  she  then  was)  lived  through  the 
Russian  Revolution,  took  a  university  degree,  and  in  the  1920s  emigrated  to 
America.  Her  ambition  to  write  had  already  formed  but  she  supported  herself 
in  Hollywood  as  a  script-writer  with  some  successes  in  the  theatre  up  to  the 
Second  World  War,  when  her  interests  extended  to  politics.  She  subsequently 
served  as  a  friendly  witness  to  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
and  underwent  some  persecution  in  Hollywood  as  a  result.  Her  first  novel  We 
the  Living  set  a  pattern  for  her  career  in  being  laboriously  composed,  massive, 
and  slow  to  gain  popularity.  Branden  gives  a  particularly  interesting  account 
of  Rand’s  efforts  to  articulate  a  creed  of  idealism  and  heroism  in  her  fiction. 
From  1958  onwards  she  began  to  promote  her  philosophy  of  objectivisim 
systematically  and  developed  a  mythic  self-image  which  existed  in  tension  with 
the  actual  circumstances  of  her  life,  and  she  became  increasingly  alienated  from 
the  physical  world.  The  Passion  of  Ayn  Rand  gives  a  fascinating  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  controversial  figures  in  modern  American  fiction. 

Among  the  pieces  in  this  year’s  StQ  John  Ditsky  (‘Steinbeck’s  “European”  Play- 
Novella:  The  Moon  Is  Down,  9-18)  highlights  Steinbeck’s  scenic  sense  in  The  Moon 
Is  Down’,  especially  revealed  in  his  specification  of  action,  and  he  briefly  relates 
this  technique  to  the  stage  presentation.  Louis  Owens  (‘Winter  in  Paris’,  18-25) 
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surveys  the  mixed  critical  attitudes  towards  The  Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV  and 
usefully  points  out  Steinbeck’s  link  between  Pippin  and  the  Knights  of  St  John. 
This  connection  turns  out  to  be  strategic  because  it  sets  up  criticisms  of  American 
materialism  and  rapaciousness,  an  oblique  response  to  the  McCarthy  era.  Apart 
from  celebrations  of  the  journal’s  twentieth  anniversary  two  other  articles 
appeared  in  StQ.  Robert  S.  Hughes  Jr  (‘Steinbeck’s  Travels  with  Charley  and 
America  and  the  Americans' ,  76-88)  examines  the  patriotic  motives  which  led 
Steinbeck  to  write  these  books;  deeply  disturbed  by  signs  of  unrest  in  America 
in  1959,  he  recoiled  from  the  big  cities,  and  both  works  can  be  seen  as  diagnostic 
studies  of  the  then  current  social  situation.  Hughes  rounds  off  his  essay  by 
indicating  how  Steinbeck  applied  his  novelistic  skills  in  them.  Kiyoshi  Nakayama 
surveys  ‘Steinbeck  Criticism  in  Japan:  1984-1985’  (89-97). 

Steinbeck’s  contemporary  Sinclair  Lewis  has  been  the  subject  of  a  new  collection 
of  Critical  Essays  edited  by  Martin  Bucco.  Roughly  the  first  third  of  this  volume 
contains  reviews  which  reflect  the  fluctuations  in  Lewis’s  reputation.  Most  of 
these  reviews  are  very  short  but  some  longer  statements  should  be  noted. 
H.  L.  Mencken’s  praise  for  Main  Street  (‘good  stuff’)  and  Babbitt  was  predictable 
given  both  writers’  hostility  towards  the  bourgeoisie.  Where  Mencken  virtually 
denies  that  Lewis  is  a  novelist,  T.  K.  Whipple  found  a  strong  streak  of 
romanticism  in  his  work  and  Henry  Seidel  Canby  thought  that  his  skill  at 
handling  monologues  was  positively  Dickensian.  Broadly  speaking  there  was 
agreement  among  Lewis’s  reviewers  that  he  had  peaked  in  the  mid-1920s  and 
then  gone  into  a  prolonged  decline.  His  biographer  Mark  Schorer  makes  a  cogent 
plea  for  refining  our  sense  of  Lewis  as  a  social  commentator  arguing  that  his 
‘exposition  of  human  folly’  necessarily  reduced  the  importance  of  story.  Martin 
Bucco  surveys  the  incredible  popularity  of  Lewis’s  serials  and  Robert  L.  Coad 
takes  up  in  effect  the  same  issue  by  using  Dodsworth  to  demonstrate  Lewis’s 
achieved  mastery  of  the  formula  for  popular  novels.  Other  specific  studies 
include  an  account  of  Lewis’s  unfulfilled  plans  to  write  a  labour  novel;  an 
interesting  essay  on  his  connections  with  Western  humour  by  James  C.  Austin; 
an  extrapolation  of  the  Quixotic  motifs  in  Main  Street,  and  a  suggestion  that 
James  Weldon  Johnston’s  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man  influenced 
Kingsblood  Royal.  This  collection  is  an  informative  one  although  it  does  not 
open  up  many  new  critical  avenues  on  Lewis.  William  Holtz  (‘Sinclair  Lewis, 
Rose  Wilder  Lane,  and  the  Midwest  Short  Novel’,  SSF41-8)  uses  Lewis’s 
evaluation  of  two  novellas  in  the  Midwest  -  Ruth  Suckow’s  Country  People 
and  Eleanor  Green’s  The  Hill  -to  point  out  his  hostility  towards  the  Eastern 
literary  establishment  and  his  interest  in  small-town  life.  Thomas  Strychacz 
(‘Making  Sense  of  Hollywood’,  WAL  22.149-62)  suggests  that  the  characters 
in  Nathanael  West’s  Day  of  the  Locust  grow  out  of  the  ‘discourse  of  mass 
culture’  and  are  for  that  reason  often  incomplete. 

In  the  field  of  Afro-American  literature  Robert  E.  Fleming’s  James  Weldon 
Johnson  is  an  introduction  which  underlines  the  extraordinary  variety  of 
Johnson’s  career,  as  journalist,  song-writer,  and  then  in  1912  novelist  when 
The  Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored  Man  was  published.  Fleming  suggests  that 
this  work’s  use  of  an  unreliable  narrator  is  unusual  and  that  the  novel  contains 
complex  racial  ironies.  Johnson’s  poetry  receives  mainly  thematic  discussion 
although  Fleming  does  recognize  experiments  with  dialect  and  free-verse  sermons. 
In  the  1920s  Johnson’s  interests  shifted  to  history  (especially  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Negro)  and  in  1930  he  accepted  a  university  teaching  post.  Where  Fleming’s 
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book  is  straightforward  biographical  criticism  Cynthia  Earl  Kerman  and 
Richard  Eldridge  have  produced  a  study  oddly  entitled  The  Lives  of  Jean 
Toomer.  In  fact  ‘Lives’  appropriately  hints  at  the  discontinuities  in  their  subject. 
Toomer  led  a  very  unsettled  and  isolated  childhood,  traumatized  by  being 
abandoned  by  his  mother  when  he  was  ten.  His  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  an  uncertainty  about  his  own  ethnic  identity.  Around  1920  Toomer  came 
under  the  influence  of  Waldo  Frank  and  collected  a  number  of  sketches  together 
under  the  title  of  Cane.  This  hybrid  work,  Toomer’s  only  famous  book,  was 
published  in  1923  as  a  formal  expression  of  ‘racial  intermingling’.  Its  success 
led  to  calls  by  DuBois  and  others  for  Toomer  to  make  a  firm  racial  commitment 
but  instead  he  turned  to  religion.  Kerman  and  Eldridge  see  this  move  as  an 
expression  of  a  need  for  wholeness  by  Toomer,  a  wholeness  which  he  could 
only  find  temporarily.  He  attempted  self-definition  through  poems,  spiritual 
essays,  and  a  series  of  autobiographical  fragments  which,  symbolically,  he  never 
finished.  His  entire  life  was  characterized  by  a  rootlessness  poignantly  described 
in  these  pages.  C.  Lynn  Munro  (BALF  275-87)  has  compiled  ‘Jean  Toomer: 
A  Bibliography  of  Secondary  Sources’  and  in  the  same  issue  Robert  Jones  (‘Jean 
Toomer  as  Poet’,  253-73)  assesses  his  poems,  relating  their  different  methods 
to  shifts  in  Toomer’s  beliefs  and  intellectual  preoccupations. 

Langston  Hughes  and  Richard  Wright  have  both  figured  in  this  year’s  batch 
of  criticism.  The  second  volume  of  Hughes’s  autobiography,  I  Wonder  as  I 
Wander,  which  covers  his  experiences  during  the  1930s,  has  been  reissued.  A 
preliminary  section  describes  his  visit  to  Cuba  and  Haiti  but  the  central  sections 
of  this  volume  concern  his  visit  to  Russia  as  a  member  of  a  group  of  Negroes 
who  were  to  make  a  film  about  life  in  America  (to  be  called  Black  and  White). 
Hughes  demonstrated  socialist  rather  than  communist  sympathies  and  did  not 
join  the  party  for  fear  of  compromising  his  independence  as  a  writer. 
Accordingly  his  ‘picturesque  journey’,  as  Margaret  Walker  puts  it  in  the 
foreword,  reflects  far  more  things  than  he  could  organize  around  an  explicit 
ideology.  The  last  chapters  of  this  volume  describe  Hughes’s  participation  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Hughes’s  biographer,  Arnold  Rampersad  (‘Future 
Scholarly  Projects  on  Langston  Hughes’,  BALF  305- 16),  surveys  the  number 
of  scholarly  projects  which  still  need  to  be  done  on  this  writer  and  concludes 
that  the  overwhelming  need  is  for  editions  of  his  uncollected  works. 

The  same  point  could  be  made  about  Richard  Wright  although  the  situation 
is  gradually  being  rectified.  This  year  saw  a  new  edition  of  Eight  Men  which 
consists  of  five  stories,  the  scripts  of  two  radio  plays,  and  one  essay.  In  a  new 
foreword  David  Bradley  traces  the  origin  of  the  collection  to  the  1930s  and 
argues  that  Wright  constantly  sought  to  create  type-characters.  Despite  early 
success  with  Native  Son,  The  Man  Who  Lived  Underground  (the  third  section 
of  which  is  included  here)  was  rejected  by  Harper’s  in  favour  of  an 
autobiographical  piece  and  Bradley  paints  a  bleak  picture  of  Wright’s  struggles 
with  the  obstructionism  of  different  publishers  throughout  his  career.  In  the 
later  of  these  pieces,  including  the  two  plays  which  were  commissioned  by  a 
Hamburg  radio  station,  the  type-characters  remain  although  the  symbolism 
has  changed;  the  Negro  characters  are  more  capable,  the  whites  ineffectual. 
This  volume  is  the  result  of  a  plan  Wright  had  to  rework  writings  from  the 
1940s  and  makes  an  important  addition  to  his  body  of  published  work.  Joyce 
Ann  Joyce  promises  much  in  the  title  of  her  study,  Richard  Wright’s  Art  of 
Tragedy,  but  in  practice  limits  her  attentions  exclusively  to  Native  Son.  While 
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she  brings  out  some  of  the  themes  dealt  with  by  other  critics  (violence,  for 
instance)  her  main  argument  is  in  effect  an  interpretation  of  Bigger  Thomas’s 
character  and  his  role  as  a  tragic  hero.  She  attempts  to  fit  the  novel  into  the 
pattern  of  Aristotelean  tragedy  in  order  to  prove  that  it  charts  the  development 
of  Bigger  towards  a  greater  self-awareness.  This  argument  leads  her  into  gross 
overstatements.  Her  discussions  of  the  novel’s  prose  style,  its  figurative  network, 
and  of  the  trial  as  a  culmination  to  the  action  are  the  best  sections  of  this  study 
but  they  do  not  imply  a  tragic  pattern.  Rather  they  suggest  a  fated  and  complex 
series  of  events  which  Bigger  unwittingly  initiates.  By  exaggerating  his  awareness 
and  decisiveness  Joyce  distorts  the  novel’s  bleak  perspective  on  the  futile 
clash  between  polarized  attitudes.  Lynda  Hungerford  (‘Dialect  Representation 
in  Native  Son’,  Lang&S  3-15)  within  a  much  smaller  compass  carries  off 
greater  insights  by  pursuing  the  implications  of  Wright’s  conviction  that 
speech  was  the  key  to  the  Negro’s  identity.  She  suggests  that  dialect  is  used 
in  Native  Son  for  purposes  of  pathos  and  authenticity,  and  pinpoints 
three  specific  devices:  ‘negative  concord,  the  absence  of  are  and  the  absence 
of  have,  do,  and  did  in  specific  grammatical  contexts.’  Laura  E.  Tanner 
(‘Uncovering  the  Magical  Disguise  of  Language’,  TSLL  412-31)  enter¬ 
prisingly  confronts  the  problem  of  how  the  protagonist’s  language  relates 
to  the  narrative  voice  in  this  same  novel,  and  argues  that  the  narrator 
transforms  Bigger’s  actions  into  symbolism.  She  also  finds  that  the  narrator 
tries  to  ‘rewrite  Bigger’s  thoughts  as  emotions’  in  a  cosmetic  process  and  that 
therefore  the  narrator’s  linguistic  skill  is  implicated  in  the  very  value  system 
the  novel  seems  to  be  attacking.  Michael  Atkinson  (‘Richard  Wright’s 
“Big  Boy  Leaves  Home’’  and  a  Tale  from  Ovid’,  SSF  251-6)  has  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  ways  in  which  Wright’s  story  corresponds  to  and  diverges 
from  the  myth  of  Actaeon  and  Diana.  These  allusions,  he  shows,  add  to 
the  treatment  of  racial  issues  in  the  story. 

Returning  briefly  to  those  writers  associated  with  the  Harlem  Renaissance, 
Dorothy  West’s  novel  The  Living  Is  Easy  has  been  reissued  with  a  new  afterword 
by  Adelaide  M.  Cromwell.  Here  she  outlines  West’s  career,  noting  her 
pioneering  journal  Challenge.  The  latter  was  abandoned  after  West  came  under 
pressure  to  follow  a  Communist  Party  line  and  turned  successively  to 
employment  with  the  W.P.A.  and  to  the  writing  of  her  novel.  Cromwell 
interprets  The  Living  Is  Easy  as  a  study  of  the  lifestyle  of  Northern  blacks 
and  contrasts  its  portrait  with  the  contemporary  situation  in  Boston.  The 
first  British  edition  of  Spunk,  a  book  of  short  stories  by  Zora  Neale 
Hurston,  has  been  published  which  give  examples  of  her  earliest  work  as 
well  as  more  experimental  undertakings  like  a  story  written  entirely  in 
Harlem  slang  (a  glossary  is  helpfully  appended).  In  his  foreword  Bob  Callahan 
discusses  the  importance  of  Hurston’s  Life  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire.  An  episode  from  the  surviving  sections 
has  been  included  as  an  appendix.  Sally  Ann  Ferguson  (‘Folkloric  Men  and 
Female  Growth  in  Their  Eyes  Were  Watching  God’ ,  BALF  185-97)  explains 
that  Hurston  dramatizes  the  blossoming  of  Janie  Crawford’s  consciousness  in 
this  novel  by  playing  her  off  against  three  men  who  each  embody  a  folkloric 
motif.  Harold  Bloom  has  edited  a  new  compilation  of  essays,  Ralph  Ellison, 
which  falls  into  two  parts.  Jonathan  Baumbach,  Allen  Guttmann,  and 
Tony  Tanner  all  explore  Invisible  Man’s  nightmarish  elements,  its  different 
phases,  attention  to  role-playing,  and  what  Tanner  calls  its  ‘structuring 
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of  reality’.  From  about  1979  onwards  the  novel  has  been  studied  much  more 
intensively  within  the  context  of  Afro-American  literature.  Robert  B.  Stepto, 
for  instance,  uses  comparisons  with  DuBois  and  Douglass  to  achieve  an 
outstanding  semiotic  analysis  which  highlights  the  importance  of  the  narrative 
frame  and  which  makes  clear  the  ramifications  of  portraiture.  Susan  L.  Blake 
then  gives  a  scholarly  account  of  how  black  folklore  and  ritual  rival  the  social 
norms  imposed  by  white  society,  and  Houston  A.  Baker  analyses  the  Trueblood 
episode.  Charles  T.  Wright  this  time  draws  parallels  with  Wright  and  Baldwin 
to  clarify  Ellison’s  departures  from  naturalism  and  Michael  J.  Cooke  lucidly 
discusses  the  novel’s  dual  perspectives.  Since  several  of  these  pieces  were  taken 
from  books  inevitably  some  of  the  critics’  broader  arguments  have  been  lost. 
Nevertheless  the  collection  does  consider  Invisible  Man  under  a  variety  of  aspects 
from  specifics  like  the  Jonah  motif  to  general  structure.  Berndt  Ostendorf  points 
out  an  interrelation  between  the  three  frames  of  ritual,  modernism,  and  jazz. 
Given  that  this  volume  concerns  itself  with  Ellison  as  distinct  from  Invisible 
Man  it  is  a  pity  that  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  his  short  stories. 

Publications  by  representatives  of  two  other  ethnic  groups  must  now  be  noted. 
The  Collected  Stories  of  Harry  Mark  Petrakis,  the  earliest  of  which  dates  from 
1957,  have  appeared  with  brief  explanatory  glosses  of  each  story,  either  pointing 
out  its  place  in  Petrakis’s  career  or  underlining  its  thematic  importance.  The 
majority  of  stories  deal  with  Greek-American  life  in  the  tavernas  and  lunch¬ 
rooms  of  Chicago  and  frequently  carry  a  concluding  ironic  twist  at  the 
protagonist’s  expense.  Petrakis  has  stated  his  preoccupation  with  death  and 
one  of  the  most  powerful  stories  to  engage  with  this  theme  is  ‘Dark  Eye’  narrated 
by  the  son  of  a  Karaghiozis  (shadow-theatre)  player.  The  variety  of  narrative 
techniques  in  these  stories  is  impressive.  Some  are  told  by  characters  whose 
perspective  or  ethnic  origins  give  the  narrative  a  metaphorical  richness 
uncharacteristic  of  standard  English;  and  some  seem  well  suited  to  oral  delivery 
(Petrakis  does  in  fact  give  regular  readings).  Black  Sparrow  has  published  West 
of  Rome ,  which  includes  two  new  novellas  by  the  Italian-American  novelist  John 
Fante  but  without  a  new  introduction.  The  longer  of  the  two  (‘West  of  Rome’) 
deals  with  the  family  problems  of  a  successful  writer,  whereas  the  other  (‘The 
Orgy’)  returns  to  Fante’s  familiar  themes  from  the  lives  of  Colorado  Italians. 

Although  his  first  novel  was  published  in  the  1930s  Nelson  Algren  is  usually 
thought  of  as  a  post-war  writer  and  the  reissue  of  Somebody  in  Boots  should 
help  to  put  his  career  in  perspective.  Algren  himself  stated  that  his  purpose 
was  to  portray  a  ‘youth  alienated  from  family  and  faith,  illiterate  and  utterly 
displaced’.  Drawing  on  his  own  experiences  as  a  transient,  Algren  wrote  this 
novel  after  the  encouragement  of  his  first  acceptance  from  Story  magazine. 
Bruce  Bassof  (‘Algren’s  Poetics  in  The  Man  with  the  Golden  Arm' ,  EA  413-20) 
has  made  out  a  brief  but  plausible  case  that  in  this  novel  Algren  replaces  realism 
with  a  lyrical  method  based  on  verbal  and  imagistic  repetition.  This  enterprising 
reading  makes  the  novel  sound  surprisingly  poetic.  James  L.  W.  West  III  has 
edited  a  collection  of  Conversations  with  William  Styron  which  for  the  most 
part  avoid  repetition  and  cast  a  varied  light  on  his  career.  In  1951  Styron 
describes  his  attempts  to  engage  with  Southern  materials  without  using  the 
‘ancestral  theme’  of  Faulkner  who,  he  admits,  was  a  burdensome  influence. 
It  was  appropriate  for  Styron  to  be  interviewed  in  ParisR  since  he  helped  found 
that  journal  and  an  interesting  connection  with  France  where  Styron’s  fiction 
has  been  consistently  respected,  emerges  from  this  collection.  Publication 
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of  The  Confessions  of  Nat  Turner  provoked  angry  responses  from  a  number 
of  black  critics,  and  this  controversy  is  conveyed  through  a  panel  discussion 
between  Styron,  Ralph  Ellison,  and  Robert  Penn  Warren  about  the  use  of  history 
in  fiction,  when  Styron  was  pestered  by  hostile  questions.  These  interviews  reveal 
his  often  trenchant  view  of  his  contemporaries  and  the  so-called  death  of  the 
novel,  his  attitude  to  evil,  his  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  independence  of  the 
artist,  and  the  use  of  Holocaust  materials  in  Sophie’s  Choice.  Gavin  Cologne- 
Brookes  (‘William  Styron  and  the  Critical  Canon’,  OH  ii. 29-42)  surveys  the 
critical  reception  of  Styron  and  notes  his  almost  complete  neglect  in  Britain 
in  contrast  to  his  standing  in  France  and  America.  A  tendency  to  categorize, 
to  classify  Styron  as  a  regional  writer,  is  seen  as  one  of  the  limitations  in  this 
criticism  although  there  are  signs  that  the  situation  is  improving. 

A  consolidation  of  Truman  Capote’s  standing  will  no  doubt  result  from  the 
publication  of  A  Capote  Reader ,  a  remarkably  comprehensive  selection  from 
his  works.  A  generous  number  of  short  stories  is  included  and  two  famous 
novellas  from  the  1950s  appear  in  their  entirety  -  The  Grass  Harp  and 
Breakfast  at  Tiffany’s.  Next  follow  a  series  of  travel  sketches  where  Capote 
records  impressions  of  local  types  and  places  ranging  from  his  birthplace  New 
Orleans  to  New  York  (a  ‘mythic’  city)  and  Tangier  (a  ‘timeless  place’).  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sections  features  his  famous  reportage  and  opens  with 
a  dramatized  account  of  a  performance  of  Porgy  and  Bess  in  Moscow;  there 
Capote  develops  a  technique  which  imitates  a  screenplay  in  recording  interviews. 
His  literary  portraits  and  essays  are  also  well  represented  here.  In  1946  John 
Malcolm  Brinnin  met  the  then  unknown  Capote  and  a  friendship  developed 
which  lasted  for  years.  Brinnin  kept  a  journal  from  which  he  quotes  long 
passages  in  his  Truman  Capote:  A  Memoir.  Capote  impressed  him  with  his 
powers  of  analysis  and  acid  wit  but  success  brought  increasing  strain  in  their 
relationship.  With  the  unique  authenticity  of  an  eye  witness  Brinnin  describes 
Capote’s  visits  to  Europe  in  1949  and  later,  pointing  out  his  adoption  of  the 
role  of  ‘mascot  to  cafe  society’.  The  Grass  Harp  gave  Capote  access  to  the 
theatre  and  he  soon  transformed  himself  into  what  Brinnin  calls  a  ‘public 
commodity’.  Professing  to  see  through  the  world  of  the  rich,  Capote 
nevertheless  embraced  it  enthusiastically  while  Brinnin  moved  into  an  entirely 
different  academic  orbit.  This  memoir  gives  an  ultimately  depressing  account 
of  Capote’s  rise  to  fame  but  also  supplies  fascinating  insights  into  his  writing 
methods.  Blake  Allmendinger  (’The  Room  Was  Locked,  with  the  Key  on  the 
Inside’,  SSF 279-88)  rejects  Capote’s  claim  that  no  other  writer  influenced  him 
by  showing  a  debt  to  Eudora  Welty  in  the  story  ‘My  Side  of  the  Matter’. 

Welty  herself  has  been  the  subject  of  a  new  study,  Eudora  Welty,  by  Ruth 
M.  Vande  Kieft  which  opens  with  a  biographical  outline  stressing  the  importance 
of  her  childhood  in  Mississippi.  She  locates  a  common  preoccupation  in  Welty’s 
stories  with  the  ‘mysteries  of  the  inner  life’  and  notes  the  permutation  of  love- 
themes.  A  chapter  on  comedy  stresses  the  use  of  external  perspectives  but  then 
almost  immediately  launches  into  a  discussion  of  dramatic  monologues  and 
indeed,  although  Vande  Kieft  notes  a  Dickensian  attention  to  speech  mannerisms, 
any  section  on  comedy  is  bound  to  be  rather  problematic  because  she  repeatedly 
shows  how  Welty  achieves  mixed  tones  and  methods.  The  discussion  of  the 
story-cycle  The  Golden  Apples  is  certainly  the  best  section  of  the  book.  Here  the 
unavoidable  plot  summaries  are  nicely  related  to  quest-patterns  and  Vande  Kieft 
skilfully  demonstrates  how  the  series  is  united  through  allusions  to  Yeats’s  ‘Song 
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of  the  Wandering  Aengus’.  Narrative  pattern,  natural  symbolism,  and  the 
collective  denouement  are  all  examined  with  profit  here.  Vande  Kieft  also  reminds 
us  helpfully  of  the  differences  between  works  and  concludes  her  valuable  study 
with  suggestions  as  to  how  Welty’s  stories  reflect  the  political  upheavals  of  the 
sixties  and  how  her  recent  novels  deal  with  the  past.  Albert  J.  Devlin’s  Welty: 
A  Life  in  Literature  simply  makes  available  in  book  form  last  year’s  special 
Welty  number  of  MissQ.  Madelon  Sprengnether’s  ‘Delta  Wedding  and  the  Kore 
Complex’  ( SoR  120-30)  explains  that  novel’s  sexual  dynamics.  What  emerges 
is  a  ‘rhythmic  interplay  between  presence  and  absence’,  and  the  article  usefully 
brings  this  rhythm,  metaphor,  and  plot  all  to  bear  on  the  novel’s  examination 
of  femininity.  Nancy  D.  Hargrove  (‘Portrait  of  an  Assassin’,  SLJ  20. i. 74-88) 
puts  the  story  ‘Where  Is  the  Voice  Coming  From?’  into  its  historical  context, 
showing  how  it  drew  directly  on  the  1963  murder  of  Medgar  Evers,  an  official 
in  the  N.A.A.C.P.  Lawrence  Jay  Dessner’s  ‘Vision  and  Revision  in  Eudora 
Welty’s  “Death  of  a  Travelling  Salesman”  ’  ( SAF  145-59)  has  scrutinized  the 
revisions  Welty  made  to  that  story  and  concluded  that  the  changes  tighten  up 
phrasing,  clarify  motifs  (like  the  practical  joke)  and  reinforce  the  ‘vaguely 
symbolic  aura’  given  to  Sonny’s  wife.  Barbara  Harrell  Carson  (‘In  the  Heart 
of  Clay’,  AL  609-25)  takes  a  more  aggressive  tack  in  challenging  the  view  that 
The  Ponder  Heart  enacts  a  Dionysian -Apollonian  conflict.  Although  polarities 
are  central  to  this  work  its  issues  are  by  no  means  so  clear-cut  and  Carson 
proceeds  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  Edna  Earle’s  flexible  story¬ 
telling. 

Two  other  women  novelists  of  the  South  have  received  substantial  critical 
attention  this  year  -  Katherine  Anne  Porter  and  Flannery  O’Connor.  Willene 
and  George  Hendrick  have  updated  their  introductory  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
in  which  they  briefly  outline  her  life  and  consider  Josephine  Herbst’s  accusation 
that  Porter  betrayed  her  to  the  FBI.  The  short  stories  are  dealt  with  thematically 
(grouped  according  to  subject  matter  for  the  most  part)  and,  although  occasional 
gestures  are  made  toward  their  symbolism,  the  discussion  stays  on  a  rather  bland 
factual  level.  The  best  chapter  concentrates  on  Ship  of  Fools,  describing  the 
critical  reaction  which  veered  round  to  hostility.  Here  attention  is  paid  to  the 
variety  of  perspectives,  the  process  of  the  novel’s  composition,  and  Porter’s 
use  of  models  for  her  characters.  This  volume  fills  out  its  critical  sections  with 
useful  information  on  the  last  years  of  her  career  and  mentions  her  occasional 
essays,  her  unfinished  biography  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  her  book  on  the  Sacco 
and  Vanzetti  case.  Janis  P.  Stout  (‘Miranda’s  Guarded  Speech’,  PQ  259-78) 
compares  the  appearances  of  Miranda  in  several  of  Porter’s  stories,  drawing 
out  the  functions  of  her  reticence  and  of  course  noting  parallels  with  her 
namesake  in  The  Tempest.  In  a  comparatively  slight  essay  M.  M.  Liberman 
(‘Remembering  Miss  Porter’,  GaR  299-303)  records  his  personal  impressions 
of  meeting  Porter  while  he  was  engaged  in  research  on  her  work. 

In  Flannery  O’Connor’s  Religion  of  the  Grotesque  Marshall  Bruce  Gentry 
has  set  out  to  revise  the  broadly  negative  interpretations  of  the  grotesque  in 
Flannery  O’Connor’s  fiction.  Taking  a  theoretical  lead  from  Bakhtin  who  sees 
the  grotesque  as  a  lowering  of  ideal  or  abstract  qualities  to  the  human  level. 
Gentry  looks  at  the  patterns  of  action  leading  to  redemption  arguing  that  a 
character’s  grotesque  attributes  can  be  positive.  He  takes  Mrs  Shortley  (‘The 
Displaced  Person’)  and  the  grandmother  in  ‘A  Good  Man  Is  Hard  to  Find’ 
as  exemplifying  the  two  poles  of  redemption  in  O’Connor’s  fiction.  In  the  one 
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case  it  comes  from  within;  in  the  other  it  is  imposed  from  without.  But  in  no 
case  are  O’Connor’s  characters  completely  aware  of  their  redemption.  Gentry 
treads  a  tactful  path  between  identifying  repeated  patterns  and  demonstrating 
differences.  Much  of  his  discussion  revolves  around  character  and  action  but 
his  study  noticeably  improves  in  sophistication  when  he  discusses  religious 
symbolism  or  the  ambiguity  arising  out  of  the  narrator’s  view  of  characters. 
Gentry  resists  John  Hawkes’s  ‘demonic’  reading,  although  at  times  he  implies 
that  the  quality  of  her  fiction  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  redemptive  finality. 
The  religious  issue  also  figures,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  in  Realist  of 
Distances,  a  new  collection  of  essays  on  O’Connor  edited  by  Karl-Heinz  Westarp 
and  Jan  Nordby  Gretlund.  Memoirs  from  those  who  knew  her  personally  are 
included  and  an  essay  by  Ashley  Brown,  the  editor  of  Shenandoah,  contains 
new  details  of  O’Connor’s  admiration  for  J.  F.  Powers,  Francois  Mauriac, 
and  other  writers.  Westarp  has  consulted  the  manuscripts  of  ‘Judgement  Day’ 
and  he  explains  revisions  made  during  composition,  which  brought  crisper  irony 
and  economy.  Influences  on  O’Connor  are  considered,  specifically  those  of 
the  French  Catholic  novelist  Leon  Bloy  and  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Several  of 
the  critical  essays  deal  competently  with  motifs  (comic  imagery,  child  heroes, 
the  rituals  of  feeding,  etc.)  but  there  are  a  number  of  particularly  striking  pieces 
which  deserve  special  mention.  Kathleen  Feeley  points  out  that  O’Connor’s 
childhood  interest  in  cartoons  affected  her  comic  style;  Jack  Dillar  Ashley  makes 
a  cogent  and  concise  case  for  seeing  O’Connor’s  narrative  voices  as  the  choric 
expression  of  a  ‘rational  and  moral  norm’;  and  in  a  broad-ranging  article  Patrick 
J.  Ireland  places  O’Connor’s  writings  within  the  context  of  the  Gnostic  vision 
of  Southern  fiction.  Although  the  question  of  religion  crops  up  in  this  collection 
it  actually  combines  with  a  considerable  variety  of  approaches,  no  doubt  because 
European  critics  are  included.  Thus  Christiane  Beck  offers  an  original  and 
suggestive  phenomenological  interpretation  of  space  in  O’Connor’s  fiction, 
arguing  that  perspective  is  lacking  and  that  the  sun  functions  as  a  judging  eye. 
More  narrowly  Jean  W.  Cash  (‘O’Connor  on  “Revelation”  ’,  £'L7V24:iii.61-7) 
assembles  comments  from  O’Connor’s  letters  on  her  story  ‘Revelation’  to  see 
what  light  they  shed  on  her  attitude  to  writing,  while  Richard  Kane  (‘Positive 
Destruction  in  the  Fiction  of  Flannery  O’Connor’,  SLJ  20:i. 45-60)  proposes 
that  destruction  in  O’Connor’s  fiction  can  have  its  positive  side  because  it  gives 
glimpses  of  a  ‘mysterious  irrational  world’.  He  applies  this  general  notion  to 
‘The  Displaced  Person’,  ‘A  Circle  in  the  Fire’,  and  ‘The  Comforts  of  Home’. 

Representatives  of  the  adventure,  Western,  and  detective  genres  must  now 
be  considered.  In  B.  Traven:  Life  and  Work  Ernst  Schuerer  and  Philip  Jenkins 
have  put  together  a  collection  of  essays  on  this  mysterious  and  elusive  novelist. 
Predictably  the  first  section  is  devoted  to  his  life  and  the  editors  assert  that  very 
likely  -  even  after  considerable  research  it  has  still  to  be  discussed  in  terms 
of  probabilities  -  Traven  was  born  in  Germany  and  emigrated  to  Mexico 
for  political  reasons.  Michael  L.  Baumann,  in  a  lively  discussion  of 
the  German-  and  English-language  editions  of  The  White  Rose,  raises  questions 
about  the  extent  of  Traven’s  authorship.  Charles  H.  Miller  examines  what  he 
calls  the  ‘linguistic  anarchy’  of  The  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre  and  Manfred 
Kuene  decides  that  both  this  novel  and  The  Death  Ship  diverge  significantly 
from  the  adventure  genre,  in  ways  which  carry  social  implications.  This 
collection  is  a  truly  international  enterprise  and  includes  essays  on  Traven’s 
reception  in  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  on  a  new  cache  of  Traven  letters 
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which  has  surfaced  in  the  G.D.R.  An  outstanding  analysis  of  Traven’s  six-novel 
series  on  the  Mexican  Revolution  is  given  by  Robert  B.  Olafson  who  sees  the 
series  as  an  ‘epic  cycle’.  Comparative  essays  link  Traven  with  Melville  and 
Conrad,  and  among  the  pieces  on  the  historical  context  Philip  Jenkins  draws 
out  the  many  references  to  the  Wobblies  in  The  Cotton  Pickers  and  elsewhere; 
and  Patrick  D.  Murphy  locates  an  anarchistic  thread  running  throughout 
Traven’s  works.  All  in  all  this  is  an  admirable  collection.  William  F.  Nolan 
has  compiled  a  volume  on  Frederick  Schiller  Faust  who  under  the  pen-name 
of  Max  Brand  (one  of  twenty-one  pen-names!)  became  one  of  the  best-known 
writers  of  Westerns  this  century.  This  volume,  Max  Brand:  Western  Giant, 
includes  an  autobiographical  essay  by  Faust  who  admits:  ‘the  habit  of  doing 
pulp  has  corrupted  whatever  talents  I  have.’  A  series  of  sketches  by  friends 
and  admirers  examine  particular  aspects  of  Faust’s  life  and  Samuel  A.  Peeples 
has  written  a  particularly  informative  critical  survey  of  his  fiction,  relating  it 
to  the  Western  genre  and  pointing  out  the  central  thematic  importance  of 
physical  strength  in  the  stories.  A  selection  of  reviews  and  criticism  covers  the 
period  from  the  1920s  to  1940s  and  then  from  about  1970  up  to  1984.  A 
bibliography  of  this  astoundingly  prolific  author  then  follows,  listing  novels 
under  pen-names  and  then  chronologically.  A  new  and  striking  inclusion  are 
details  of  Faust’s  verse  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of  criticism.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  Faust’s  journalism  does  not  figure  to  make  the  picture  really 
complete.  In  1958,  thanks  to  efforts  of  Stephen  Spender  as  intermediary, 
Raymond  Chandler  met  Frank  Norman,  an  engaging  burglar  whose  memoirs 
were  published  that  same  year.  The  immediate  result  of  their  meeting  was  that 
Chandler  wrote  a  foreword  to  Norman’s  Bang  to  Rights  where  he  praises  the 
author’s  ‘clear  eye  and  swift  observation’.  This  work  has  now  been  reissued 
with  a  collective  introduction  where  leading  writers,  film-makers,  etc.  put  on 
record  their  memories  of  Norman. 

Carol  A.  Hryciw-Wing’s  John  Hawkes:  A  Research  Guide  is  an  updated  version 
of  her  1977  bibliography  of  John  Hawkes,  one  of  the  most  consistently  underrated 
experimental  writers  of  the  post-war  period.  In  performing  this  task  Hryciw-Wing 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  drawing  on  Hawkes’s  own  collection  of  his  writings. 
Among  the  primary  works  listed  are  translations,  productions  of  his  plays,  and 
his  critical  pieces  from  1960  onwards.  Some  indication  is  also  given  of  the 
batches  of  materials  which  since  1969  have  been  deposited  in  the  Houghton 
Library  to  form  their  Hawkes  collection.  Interviews  with  Hawkes  appear  in  a 
separate  section  with  a  particularly  helpful  indication  of  their  contents.  Then 
follow  reviews,  criticism,  theses,  and  finally  bibliographies  and  in  all  these  cases 
contents  are  again  summarized.  This  volume  will  certainly  become  an  essential 
reference  work  on  Hawkes.  A  new  story,  ‘Laura  and  Sally’,  has  been  published 
in  ThreR  (31.24-9)  from  Jane  Bowles’s  papers  and  Mark  T.  Bassett 
(‘Imagination,  Control  and  Betrayal  in  Jane  Bowles’,  SSF25-9)  has  examined 
the  preoccupation  with  ‘order  and  control’  shown  by  the  protagonist  of  her 
story  ‘A  Stick  of  Green  Candy’.  Her  private  world  is  violated;  she  then  ventures 
into  the  outside  world  but  finally  withdraws  into  security.  Still  in  SSF  Ralph 
St  Louis  (in  ‘The  Affirming  Silence’,  381-6)  has  considered  Paul  Bowles’s 
subversion  of  the  reader’s  assumptions  in  his  story  ‘Pastor  Dowe  at  Tacate’. 
He  argues  that  Bowles  ‘divides  telling  from  being  and  the  scriptural  from  the 
sacred’;  and  thus  carries  off  a  good  explanation  of  the  structural  and  stylistic 
aspects  of  this  tale  of  cultural  confrontation.  An  interview  with  William  Gaddis 
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is  a  rare  event  indeed  and  so  the  appearance  of  the  one  in  ParisR  ‘Art  of  Fiction’ 
series  (105.54-89)  is  of  particular  interest.  Here  Gaddis  points  out  that  The 
Recognitions  was  originally  based  on  the  Faust-story  but  then  expanded  as  he 
grew  interested  in  forgery;  and  J.R.  is  described  by  him  as  a  ‘commentary  on 
this  free  enterprise  system  running  out  of  control’.  This  interview  offers  a  mine 
of  information  on  applications  of  alchemy,  entropy,  and  other  topics  central 
to  Gaddis’s  novels. 

The  Enchanter,  a  preliminary  version  of  Lolita,  was  Vladimir  Nabokov’s 
last  novel  to  be  composed  in  Russian  and  Nabokov  subsequently  believed  that 
he  had  destroyed  all  copies  of  it.  In  fact  it  was  found,  lost,  and  found  again 
in  1977  by  the  novelist’s  son  Dmitri,  who  has  now  translated  it,  and  appended 
a  long  discussion  of  the  novel’s  method  and  structure.  He  takes  issue  with 
Andrew  Field’s  biographical  speculations,  and  the  myth  that  Nabokov  had 
written  the  Russian  emigre  work  Novel  with  Cocaine.  Priscilla  Meyer 
(‘Etymology  and  Heraldry’,  TSLL  432-41)  examines  the  Zemblan  lore  in  Pale 
Fire  to  extrapolate  Nabokov’s  preoccupation  with  discerning  the  ‘web  of  sense’ 
in  the  universe,  and  Brian  Boyd  (‘The  Problem  of  Pattern’,  MFS  575-604) 
has  found  connections  between  chronology  and  patterns  in  The  Defence.  Here 
he  draws  on  unpublished  materials  to  show  that  this  is  Nabokov’s  first  novel 
to  set  the  reader  problems  (partly  through  chess  parallels)  and  then  provide 
enough  material  to  solve  them.  S.  E.  Sweeney  (‘Nabokov’s  Amphiphorical 
Gestures’,  StTCL  1 1.189-211)  broadens  the  scope  by  diagnosing  a  certain  class 
of  rhetorical  devices  for  creating  ambiguity  which  are  therefore  called 
‘amphiphors’.  Gogol  is  put  forward  as  a  possible  model  for  these  devices  which, 
it  is  suggested,  reflect  Nabokov’s  ambivalence  to  death.  Philip  Sicker  in  the 
same  journal  (11.253-70)  takes  on  an  equally  broad  but  more  abstract  topic 
in  discussing  Nabokov’s  concern  with  time  in  his  early  fiction.  Here  his 
protagonists  try  to  manufacture  a  past  (as  in  Mary )  or  strenuously  intensify 
their  perceptions  of  the  present.  Stephen  Jan  Parker  (‘Nabokov  in  the  Margins’, 
JML  5-16)  presents  a  survey  of  Nabokov’s  book  collection  in  Montreux  as 
a  preliminary  section  of  a  full  catalogue  in  progress.  Accordingly  he  does  not 
so  much  list  texts  as  offer  useful  remarks  on  Nabokov’s  methods  of  annotation, 
and  on  the  dictionaries  and  teaching  texts  he  used. 

Henry  Miller’s  memoir  of  his  childhood  in  Brooklyn,  Book  of  Friends,  has 
now  been  published  in  one  volume  for  the  first  time  and  in  it  Miller  looks  back 
not  only  on  early  friendships  but  also  on  his  reading  of  Homer,  Aesop,  and 
later  Dostoevsky.  He  readily  admits  an  incorrigible  tendency  towards  hero- 
worship  and  reminisces  too  about  his  job  as  a  telegraph  company  messenger 
which  coincided  with  the  first  real  flourishing  of  his  sexual  experiences.  Whereas 
his  early  youth  marked  a  golden  age  for  Miller  the  years  just  prior  to  the  First 
World  War  saw  his  ‘search  for  the  right  place’  when  he  visited  Belgium,  France, 
Spain,  and  other  countries.  Apart  from  giving  an  account  of  his  residence  in 
Paris  (when  he  had  important  contacts  with  the  Surrealists),  Miller  also  contrasts 
Europe  then  with  Carmel  and  Big  Sur  in  California  where  he  lived  at  the  time 
of  writing.  Prominence  is  given  to  Miller’s  friends  like  Alfred  Perles  and  Anais 
Nin,  and  some  of  the  other  women  important  in  his  life.  Two  short  but 
significant  commemorative  volumes  on  Jack  Kerouac  have  been  edited  by  John 
Montgomery.  Kerouac  at  the  ‘Wild  Boar’  includes  some  short  pieces  by  Kerouac 
himself  and  contributions  which  range  from  personal  testimony  to  the  impact 
of  his  writings  on  individuals  to  memoirs  of  living  in  New  York  in  the  1940s 
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(by  his  then  wife)  or  of  his  early  interest  in  jazz  from  a  school-friend  in  Lowell. 
Jazz  also  figures  in  an  interview  with  the  musician  David  Amram  who  performed 
with  Kerouac.  Alec  Albright  describes  Kerouac’s  use  of  Rocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  as  a  stopping-off  point  on  his  travels  when  he  was  editing  the  famous 
manuscript  of  On  the  Road  and  writing  The  Dharma  Bums.  Michael  McClure, 
in  another  interview,  places  Kerouac’s  literary  radicalism  within  the  context 
of  a  general  search  for  a  new  poetics  in  the  1950s,  and  Father  ‘Spike’  Morrisette 
usefully  points  out  Kerouac’s  religious  emphasis  on  the  ‘subliminal,  the  spiritual, 
the  mysterious’.  Comment  is  given  on  Kerouac’s  reception  in  Italy  and  on  the 
Beats  from  a  French  perspective  but  the  most  substantial  critical  piece  in  this 
volume  is  a  detailed  consideration  of  Kerouac  as  a  haiku  poet  by  Barbara  Ungar. 
Montgomery’s  second  volume,  The  Kerouac  We  Knew,  is  more  straight¬ 
forwardly  a  series  of  nine  short  memoirs.  They  feature  Kerouac’s  biographer 
Gerald  Nicosia  describing  the  period  when  he  lived  in  a  village  on  Long  Island, 
Walter  Gutman  on  the  filming  of  Pull  My  Daisy,  Giulia  Niccolai’s  memories 
of  lunching  with  Kerouac  in  Rome,  and  a  piece  by  Jim  Christy  on  Kerouac 
and  jazz. 

Of  the  other  novelists  associated  with  the  Beats  Chandler  Brossard  has  been 
the  subject  of  an  issue  of  RCF{ i)  which  continues  to  maintain  its  excellent  policy 
of  devoting  numbers  to  individual  writers,  usually  authors  who  have  not  gained 
the  recognition  their  originality  deserves.  Such  is  the  case  with  Brossard  who 
was  working  in  the  New  York  group  which  immediately  preceded  the  Beats 
and  which  included  Delmore  Schwartz  and  Jay  Landesman’s  journal  Neurotica. 
Steven  Moore  elicits  revealing  comments  in  an  interview  with  Brossard  (38-57) 
on  the  latter’s  sympathy  with  outcasts  and  on  different  aspects  of  his  writing, 
like  his  use  of  narrative  monotone  in  Who  Walk  in  Darkness  for  nightmare 
effects.  Moore  has  also  compiled  a  check-list  of  Brossard’s  writings  and  has 
written  an  excellent  introduction  to  his  work  which  does  full  justice  to  the  sheer 
range  of  his  experiments  right  up  to  the  present.  This  essay  (58-86)  will  be 
required  reading  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in  Brossard.  Most  of  the  other 
pieces  in  this  volume  are  memoirs,  two  of  which  should  be  noted:  Joyce 
Engelson’s  reminiscences  of  editing  and  publishing  The  Double  View 
(‘Publishing  Big  Chan’,  109-12),  and  Jay  Landesman’s  account  of  producing 
Brossard’s  plays  (‘Notes  on  Chandler  Brossard  as  a  Playwright’,  132-5). 
Landesman  and  James  R.  Lindroth  both  find  dualisms  in  Brossard’s  works, 
Lindroth  (‘The  Masked  Centaur’,  136-42)  locating  an  ambivalence  in  The 
Double  View  between  cultural  sophistication  and  social  anarchy.  A  characteristic 
which  emerges  from  the  number  is  Brossard’s  sportive  impulse  to  weave  strange 
variations  on  different  literary  genres  like  the  documentary,  fairy-tale,  or  war- 
novel.  Gilbert  Sorrentino  has  revised  and  reissued  his  first  novel,  The  Sky 
Changes,  without  a  new  introduction.  The  novel  narrates  the  inexorable 
breakdown  of  a  marriage  during  a  car  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 
Louis  Mackey  (‘Representation  and  Reflection’,  ConL  206-22)  finds  a 
correlation  between  the  characters  in  Sorrentino’s  novel  Crystal  Vision  and  the 
tarot  cards.  For  him  the  uncertain  identities  of  the  narrators  suggest  that  ‘the 
novel  problematizes  its  own  mimesis’  and  shows  characters  locked  in  false 
memories  and  fantasies.  A  new  miscellany,  Demon  Box,  has  been  published 
by  Ken  Kesey.  These  pieces  all  take  their  bearings  from  the  sixties  hope  for 
a  revolution  from  thought  control  and  in  them  Kesey  demonstrates  a  realistic 
awareness  of  the  internal  and  external  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  this  hope. 
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Rival  perspectives  are  constantly  clashing  in  them  and  Devlin  Deboree,  Kesey’s 
semi-autobiographical  persona,  is  repeatedly  being  pronounced  a 
conservative  or  finding  his  search  for  transcendence  becoming  frustrated  by 
practical  circumstances.  The  means  Kesey  uses  here  are  varied,  ranging  from 
folk-tale  to  autobiographical  memoir,  journal,  and  essay.  The  title  piece 
comments  on  the  entropic  implications  of  many  of  the  subsequent  narratives. 

Robin  Lydenberg’s  Word  Cultures  is  a  new  study  of  William  Burroughs  which 
concentrates  on  the  decade  1954-64  and  of  which  the  main  thesis  is  that 
moralistic  or  metaphysical  readings  of  his  fiction  distort  because  Burroughs 
brings  these  categories  into  question  as  ‘repressive  dualistic  structures’.  Her 
method  is  to  take  a  key  section  from  four  novels  and  develop  an  interpretation 
of  the  whole  text  from  a  close  analysis  of  a  part.  So  the  carnival  man’s  story 
in  The  Naked  Lunch  deals  with  the  ‘relationship  between  language  and 
materiality’,  and  the  novel  as  a  whole  returns  constantly  to  the  split  between 
mind  and  body.  Lydenberg  then  briefly  considers  Burroughs’s  application  of 
collage  in  his  famous  cut-up  method  although  she  has  comparatively  little  to 
say  on  his  mentor  and  collaborator  Brion  Gysin.  However  her  intelligent 
examination  of  the  travelogue  format  in  The  Soft  Machine  leads  her  to  discover 
an  insistent  linkage  between  sex  and  death.  She  suggests  that  The  Ticket  That 
Exploded  employs  techniques  reminiscent  of  science  fiction  to  develop 
Burroughs’s  attack  on  binary  thinking,  and  that  Nova  Express  is  the  most 
didactic  novel  in  the  cut-up  trilogy  partly  because  of  the  increase  in  sheer 
narrative  information.  In  this  chapter  Lydenberg  shrewdly  considers 
Burroughs’s  use  of  ‘found  texts’  and  the  implications  of  his  open  endings.  A 
shorter,  less  interesting  second  section  juxtaposes  Burroughs  with  Derrida, 
Barthes,  and  others  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  his  thinking  is  not  merely 
idiosyncratic  but  in  line  with  contemporary  theories  of  discourse.  Although 
Lydenberg  tends  to  understate  the  comic  or  playful  sides  to  Burroughs,  she 
has  many  valuable  insights  to  offer  on  his  early  fiction.  Hubert  Selby’s  famous 
novel  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn  has  been  reissued  with  a  foreword  from  the 
publishers  outlining  the  history  of  the  book’s  prosecution,  conviction,  and 
subsequent  release  on  appeal.  Before  the  trial  Anthony  Burgess  had  written 
an  introduction  which  is  now  included,  where  he  attacks  the  superficiality  of 
those  who  respond  to  distasteful  subject  matter  with  demands  to  ban  the  book. 
He  draws  comparisons  with  Dos  Passos’s  Manhattan  Transfer  and  notes  how 
extensively  it  depends  on  the  ‘direct,  machine-like  transcriptions  of  actuality’, 
that  is  on  a  kind  of  extreme  naturalism. 

In  a  new  study  called  Mailer’s  America,  where  ‘America’  signifies  the  mythic 
and  millenial  images  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  political  landscape,  Joseph 
Wenke  argues  that  Mailer  has  pursued  a  remarkably  consistent  vision  of  a 
country  under  constant  threat  from  totalitarianism,  from  The  Naked  and  the 
Dead,  where  the  characters  personify  different  political  viewpoints,  to  the 
allegory  in  Barbary  Shore.  Wenke  tends  to  concentrate  very  heavily  on  character 
in  his  analysis,  sometimes  shading  off  into  summary  and  not,  as  many  critics 
have  done,  picking  up  on  Mailer’s  theatricality.  For  him  Mailer  is  a  writer  who 
intensely  (and  riskily)  engages  with  overt  issues  like  technology,  women’s 
liberation,  and  Vietnam.  Therefore  he  takes  ‘The  White  Negro’  as  a  turning 
point  since  this  essay  helped  Mailer  to  develop  more  dynamic  characters  and 
eventually  darkened  his  vision  in  works  like  Why  Are  We  In  Vietnam ?  Wenke 
also  does  justice  to  the  complexities  of  Mailer’s  narrative  levels  as  in 
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An  American  Dream  where  a  scrupulously  realistic  setting  does  not  preclude 
a  transcendental  dimension  to  experience.  Indeed  he  sees  Mailer  as  returning 
constantly  to  existentialism  and  transcendentalism  throughout  an  essentially 
unified  career  whether  he  is  writing  fiction  or  political  reports.  Wenke’s  book 
takes  us  an  important  step  further  in  understanding  Mailer’s  oeuvre  and  Norman 
Mailer,  a  new  collection  of  essays  edited  by  Harold  Bloom,  will  further  help 
this  process.  These  fascinatingly  reflect  the  violent  fluctuations  in  critical 
estimates  of  Mailer  and  vary  from  personal  comment  (Gore  Vidal’s 
pronouncement  that  The  Naked  and  the  Dead  is  ‘fake’,  for  instance)  to 
recollections  like  Germaine  Greer’s  witty  account  of  their  participation  in  a 
forum  on  feminism  held  in  New  York  Town  Hall.  One  continuing  problem 
in  approaching  this  novelist  is  how  to  view  the  public  performances  which  he 
apparently  regards  as  an  extension  of  his  writings.  Certainly  the  most  brilliant 
attempt  to  assess  Mailer’s  career  has  been  made  by  Richard  Poirier  who  is 
represented  here  in  an  excerpt  discussing  the  notion  of  minority  qualities  relative 
to  ‘war’.  Randall  H.  Waldron  examines  Mailer’s  struggle  against  the  machine 
in  The  Naked  and  the  Dead  and  Robert  Merrill  gives  a  spirited  reading  of  The 
Armies  of  the  Night  which  demonstrates  the  narrative  consistency  of  Mailer’s 
invented  persona.  Staying  with  individual  works  Alvin  B.  Kernan  considers 
Mailer’s  engagement  with  bureaucracy  and  computerese  in  A  Fire  on  the  Moon. 
One  of  the  most  original  articles  must  be  Jessica  Gerson’s  argument  that  Mailer 
has  been  very  strongly  influenced  by  Jewish  mysticism.  In  making  this  case 
she  locates  an  unusual  continuity  in  his  works  and  productively  shifts  critical 
discussion  of  Mailer  out  of  the  constrictions  of  realism.  On  a  similar  tack  the 
concluding  essay  is  a  finely  considered  review  of  Ancient  Evenings  by  Harold 
Bloom  who  relates  the  novel  to  a  whole  spiritual  tradition  in  American  literature. 
Nigel  Leigh’s  ‘Spirit  of  Place  in  Mailer’s  The  Naked  and  the  Dead'  ( JAmS 
426-9)  offers  brief  but  useful  comment  on  topography  and  maps  in  that  novel. 

Mailer’s  equally  famous  contemporaries  John  Barth  and  Joseph  Heller  have 
each  been  analysed  in  new  studies  this  year.  In  spite  of  restrictions  of  length 
Heide  Ziegler  in  John  Barth  has  managed  to  survey  all  the  novelist’s  works 
and  suggests  that  they  should  be  seen  as  twinned  pairs  where  Barth  is  ingeniously 
exploring  the  notion  of  authorship.  In  connection  with  the  latter  issue  the 
relation  of  fathers  to  sons  is  established  as  a  central  concern  from  his  first  novel 
The  Floating  Opera  onwards.  This  novel  is  also  characteristic  of  Barth’s 
subsequent  career  in  revolving  around  protagonists  trying  to  solve  the  ‘riddles 
of  the  universe’.  After  his  first  two  novels  Barth  severs  the  connection  between 
experience  and  narration  since  The  Sot-Weed  Factor  reveals  the  vicarious 
eroticism  of  language  and  thereby  creates  a  mystery  at  the  heart  of  its  narrative. 
Giles  Goat-Boy  parodies  its  mythic  materials,  once  again  questioning  language’s 
referential  dimension.  Here  the  theme  of  paternity  is  converted  into  an  issue 
of  textual  authenticity.  Lost  in  the  Funhouse  (described  like  Chimera  as  a 
Kunstlerroman)  represents  Barth’s  extreme  of  formal  experimentation.  Ziegler 
gives  finely  persuasive  accounts  of  how  he  exploits  the  nature  of  different  genres 
although  in  this  particular  work  genre  itself  dissolves.  Letters  is  once  again 
explained  in  terms  of  self-reference,  its  epistolary  structure  allowing  Barth  to 
make  elaborate  play  on  the  fictive  and  the  real.  Up  to  this  point  the  pairing 
of  novels  has  been  a  useful  ploy  but  when  we  are  told  that  both  Letters  and 
Sabbatical  are  ‘supra-realistic’  the  result  is  rather  forced.  This  one  reservation 
apart,  Ziegler  has  made  a  very  impressive  job  of  conceptualizing  form. 
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Considering  how  long  he  has  been  on  the  literary  scene  it  is  astonishing 
that  the  first  critical  study  of  Joseph  Heller  was  published  only  this  year. 
Robert  Merrill’s  Joseph  Heller  offers  a  very  good  introduction  to  his  work, 
and  the  excellent  sections  on  Catch-22  warn  us  not  to  place  this  novel  within 
the  genres  of  war  novel  or  satire  and  lucidly  explain  its  tripartite  structure  where 
repetition  is  central.  Merrill  is  also  interesting  on  Something  Happened  where 
he  suggests  that  Heller’s  method  of  realistically  detailing  the  many  facets  of 
his  narrator  inevitably  leads  to  a  surplus  of  information.  As  far  as  Heller’s 
other  works  are  concerned  Merrill  has  helpful  comments  to  offer  on  his  plays 
and  Good  as  Gold  where  he  finds  a  tension  between  the  narrative  modes  of 
burlesque  and  realism.  His  points  on  God  Knows  are  frankly  preliminary  and 
will  no  doubt  be  revised  once  criticism  starts  appearing  on  that  novel. 

Although  no  new  monograph  appeared  on  Saul  Bellow  this  year,  Gloria  L. 
Cronin  and  Blaine  H.  Hall  have  brought  out  a  revised  edition  of  their  Saul 
Bellow:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  The  authors  have  decided  on  a  policy  of 
not  including  early  critical  notices  or  even,  strangely,  everything  written  by 
Bellow.  In  spite  of  this  they  do  nevertheless  produce  a  very  comprehensive  listing 
of  Bellow’s  short  fiction  (done  alphabetically  rather  than  chronologically),  his 
essays,  his  miscellanea  including  book  reviews  from  the  1950s,  and  his 
interviews.  General  secondary  material  is  listed  separately  and  thereafter  criticism 
appears  on  each  work  in  turn.  One  excellent  aspect  of  this  bibliography  is  the 
full  notes  supplied  with  the  critical  articles  which  give  a  clear  summary  of  their 
contents.  Harold  Bloom  has  edited  Saul  Bellow,  yet  another  MCV  volume, 
where  he  notes  the  novelist’s  ‘canonical  status’,  in  effect  repeating  a  refrain 
which  has  run  right  through  Bellow  criticism  since  the  1950s,  that  he  is  the 
leading  novelist  of  his  generation.  Eighteen  pieces  have  been  gathered  from  1953 
onwards  which  show  that  critics  have  on  the  whole  been  quick  to  assimilate 
Bellow’s  methods.  So  Robert  Penn  Warren  explains  the  well-wrought  structure 
of  his  first  two  novels  and  Irving  Howe  provides  an  exceptionally  shrewd  analysis 
of  bravura  and  timing  in  Herzog.  For  Tony  Tanner  the  latter  novel  represents 
a  move  from  ‘internal  labour’  to  peace.  A  central  issue  among  Bellow’s  critics 
has  been  how  affirmative  his  fiction  is  and  J.  J.  Clayton,  for  instance,  points 
out  that  Bellow’s  heroes  are  self-alienating.  Earl  Rovit  picks  up  a  similar  theme 
when  he  explores  Bellow’s  use  of  the  Wandering  Jew  archetype.  Although  he 
has  written  two  books  on  Bellow,  Malcolm  Bradbury  is  represented  here  only 
by  a  rather  general  piece  on  the  former’s  commitment  to  the  liberal  novel.  On 
the  whole  the  spread  of  works  under  discussion  is  quite  broad  -  there  is  even 
a  review  of  To  Jerusalem  and  Back  -  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  by  Gilead 
Morahg  examines  the  position  of  the  writer  in  Seize  the  Day.  Ellen  Pifer  (‘If 
the  Shoe  Fits’,  TSLL  442-57)  has  surveyed  recent  Bellow  criticism  and  wags 
her  finger  warningly  over  the  procrustean  risks  involved.  Karl  F.  Knight 
(‘Bellow’s  Shawmut:  Rationalizations  and  Redemptions’,  SSF 375-80)  looks  at 
the  function  of  the  letter  in  ‘Him  with  His  Foot  in  His  Mouth’  and  demonstrates 
that  the  protagonist  Harry  Shawmut  presents  himself  as  a  psychological  exile. 
More  broadly  Biyot  K.  Tripathy  (‘End-Game:  Terminal  Configurations  in  Saul 
Bellow’s  Novels’,  MFS  215-31)  compares  the  final  short  journeys  in  Bellow’s 
fiction  to  assess  how  successfully  they  draw  threads  together. 

The  very  appearance  of  a  collection  of  critical  essays  on  Philip  Roth  implies 
a  standing  which  is  by  no  means  universally  accepted  for  him,  and  Harold 
Bloom,  the  editor  of  Philip  Roth,  frankly  admits  that  he  is  attempting  to  reflect 
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the  controversy  which  has  surrounded  Roth  since  the  1960s.  The  novel  which 
provoked  this  controversy  was  of  course  Portnoy’s  Complaint  and  Bloom  has 
included  Bruno  Bettelheim’s  witty  psychoanalysis  of  Portnoy  which  raises 
suggestive  connections  between  constipation  and  productivity.  Theodore 
Solotaroff  builds  a  survey  of  Roth’s  changing  styles  on  the  basis  of  a  memoir 
of  friendship  with  the  novelist.  An  excerpt  from  Tony  Tanner’s  famous  City 
of  Words  has  also  been  included,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  one  of 
the  least  penetrating  essays.  By  far  the  most  trenchant  piece  of  hostile  criticism 
is  Irving  Howe’s  1972  attack  on  what  he  calls  Roth’s  ‘imperious  will’  which, 
he  argues,  distorts  the  fiction.  As  a  rejoinder  to  this  attack  Bloom  includes 
one  of  Roth’s  own  pieces  of  critical  writing  on  Kafka  (and  obliquely  on  his 
own  methods).  A  recurring  issue  in  Roth  criticism  has  been  his  relation  to 
Judaism  and  Allen  Guttmann  has  supplied  a  good  account  of  name-play  and 
of  the  complex  ways  in  which  he  refers  to  orthodoxy  in  his  fiction.  Among 
the  overviews  of  Roth  John  N.  McDaniel  argues  vigorously  that  his  ‘willingness 
to  confront  the  community’  shows  him  to  be  a  social  realist  whereas  Sanford 
Pinsker  presents  The  Breast  as  proof  that  Roth’s  talents  lie  in  fabulation.  Sam 
B.  Girgus  puts  forward  a  Dostoevskyan  reading  of  Roth  repeatedly  evoking 
underground  men  in  search  of  an  identity.  Helge  Norman  Nilsen  (‘The  Protest 
of  a  Jewish-American  Writer  and  Son:  Philip  Roth’s  Zuckerman  Novels’,  DQR 
38-52)  gives  a  rather  obvious  reading  of  Roth’s  Zuckerman  trilogy  as  enacting 
a  generational  struggle  where  youth  rejects  tradition.  In  spite  of  a  general 
tendency  towards  narrative  this  article  does  offer  some  useful  comments  on 
the  phases  in  the  protagonist’s  life  and  on  the  relation  between  fathers  and  sons. 

Pynchon  scholarship  shows  no  sign  at  all  of  slackening  off.  Charles 
Hohmann’s  Thomas  Pynchon’ s  ‘Gravity’s  Rainbow’ is  an  account  of  the  novel’s 
conceptual  structure  and  of  Rilke’s  influence  which  is  so  densely  documented 
that  it  resembles  a  doctoral  thesis.  Hohmann  suggests  that  the  novel  should 
be  placed  between  realism  and  postmodernism,  and  reviews  a  number  of 
important  issues  growing  out  of  this  work:  Pynchon’s  evocation  of  paranoia, 
paired  opposites,  and  cabbalistic  symbolism.  Hohmann  is  at  his  best  when 
pointing  to  exactly  those  aspects  of  the  text  (shifting  narrative  voices,  semantic 
multiplicity,  etc.)  which  rather  work  against  his  own  desire  for  conceptual  clarity. 
The  second  part  of  his  study  is  much  more  straightforward  and  involves  a  direct 
comparison  between  Gravity’s  Rainbow  and  Rilke’s  works -by  no  means  a 
new  undertaking  in  Pynchon  criticism.  These  comparisons  bear  fruit,  but  the 
discussion  is  inconclusive  because,  as  Hohmann  admits,  the  allusions  to  Rilke 
are  elusive  and  ambiguous,  shading  constantly  into  comedy  and  parody. 

Kathryn  Hume  takes  up  some  of  the  same  issues  as  Hohmann  in  examining 
Pynchon ’s  Mythography,  but  she  discusses  them  far  less  pedantically  and  pays 
much  more  attention  to  the  actual  experience  of  reading  Gravity’s  Rainbow. 
She  introduces  her  study  by  identifying  some  general  characteristics  of  myth 
(aggregation,  interconnectedness,  etc.)  which  bear  on  Pynchon’s  novel.  She 
shows  that  a  coherent  cosmos  is  created  in  Gravity’s  Rainbow  and  confirms 
its  recognition  of  a  transcendental  dimension  through  a  shrewd  analysis  of 
psychic  ‘cross-over’  experiences.  Turning  next  to  mythic  narratives,  she  finds 
that  Pynchon  diverges  from  expected  patterns  and  that  he  uses  redundancy  to 
prevent  any  single  character  from  having  a  monopoly  on  his  or  her  experiences. 
Hume  provides  valuable  insights  into  the  novel’s  action,  but  once  again 
Pynchon’s  oppositions  come  under  scrutiny  and  it  is  argued  that  he  avoids 
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resolution.  Likewise,  although  he  rejects  the  monomyth  of  the  hero,  this 
rejection  does  not  necessarily  include  all  heroic  values.  Instead  heroism  is 
dispersed  among  interrelated  characters  and  made  a  matter  of  insight  rather 
than  action.  Pynchon’s  use  of  Wagnerian,  Faustian,  and  classical  materials 
thus  estranges  the  reader  from  familiar  cultural  patterns  and  suggests  the 
possibility  of  living  with  uncertainty.  In  the  dialogue  between  reader  and  text 
Pynchon  is  therefore  disconcerting  rather  than  completely  deconstructive.  This 
is  an  elegant  lucid  study. 

In  Understanding  Thomas  Pynchon  Robert  D.  Newman  has  attempted  the 
well-nigh  impossible  task  of  writing  an  introduction  to  Pynchon.  His  biographical 
preamble  is  quite  simple  because  so  little  is  known  about  this  elusive  writer. 
Newman  finds  a  central  theme  in  Pynchon’s  works  to  be  the  ‘act  of  naming’ 
whereby  identity  is  sought  without  being  achieved.  Another  useful  emphasis  is 
-once  again -on  Pynchon’s  unresolved  pairs  of  contraries.  Inevitably  Newman 
has  had  to  be  extremely  selective  but  his  commentary  on  religious  imagery  is 
helpful  and  his  application  of  Pynchon’s  recent  essay  ‘Is  It  O.K.  to  Be  a 
Luddite?’  to  the  fiction  is  constructive.  Understanding  Thomas  Pynchon  will  be 
of  use  primarily  to  those  encountering  Pynchon’s  works  for  the  first  time. 
Harold  Bloom  has  edited  Thomas  Pynchon  in  the  MCV  series  which  reprints 
fourteen  pieces.  In  his  introduction  Bloom  ingeniously  interprets  the  story  of 
Byron  the  Bulb  (from  Gravity’s  Rainbow )  as  a  demonstration  of  Pynchon’s 
preoccupation  with  systems.  For  him  this  story  draws  on  Romantic  topoi  and 
Gnostic  symbolism  in  a  comic  narrative  of  impotence.  Several  of  the  pieces 
collected  here  have  been  taken  from  other  collections,  thereby  duplicating 
availability,  and  an  excerpt  from  Maureen  Quilligan’s  The  Language  of  Allegory 
is  not  attributed  as  such.  Tony  Tanner  is  represented  from  his  recent  book  on 
Pynchon,  but  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  collection  are  the  previously 
uncollected  essays  from  critical  journals.  Alan  J.  Friedman  and  Manfred  Ptitz 
discuss  the  metaphor  of  the  parabola  in  Gravity’s  Rainbow,  Melvin  New  gives 
a  quite  outstanding  account  of  the  ‘textualizing’  of  the  world  in  V. ;  David  Seed 
considers  the  semantic  layering  of  the  short  story  ‘Entropy’;  and  Charles  Berger 
fruitfully  compares  treatments  of  the  sacred  in  Pynchon.  Apart  from  its  usual 
invaluable  bibliography,  this  year’s  PNotes  contains  important  pieces  of  criticism 
among  which  Theodore  D.  Kharpertian  (‘Of  Models,  Muddles,  and  Middles’, 
17.3-14)  puts  forward  an  expanded  generic  model  to  show  that  Pynchon’s  novels 
are  Menippean  satires  and  in  the  process  makes  valuable  points  about  variety, 
fantasy,  and  parody.  Beverly  Lyon  Clark  (‘Realizing  Gravity’s  Fantasy’, 
17.15-34)  draws  comparisons  with  Pale  Fire  and  the  Alice  books  to  relate 
Gravity’s  Rainbow  to  fantasy  literature,  and  as  a  result  makes  the  rather  obvious 
point  that  ‘fantasy  and  reality  interpenetrate’  in  this  novel.  Laurence  Rosenheim 
has  written  a  long  letter  (‘Letter  to  Richard  Pearce’,  17.35-50)  questioning 
Pearce’s  application  by  analogy  of  principles  from  modern  physics  to  Pynchon’s 
endings,  and  a  brief  reply  from  Pearce  follows.  Claire  M.  Tylee  (‘  “Spot  This 
Mumbo  Jumbo”  ’,  17.52-72)  turns  to  Pynchon’s  still  comparatively  neglected 
short  stories  whose  general  aim,  she  declares,  is  to  ‘reinstate  the  language  of 
poetry’,  and  she  then  carries  off  an  impressive  analysis  of  ‘Mortality  and  Mercy 
in  Vienna’  where  she  stresses  Pynchon’s  use  of  double  meanings  and  the 
ramifications  of  ‘going  native’.  Debra  A.  Moddelmog  (‘The  Oedipus  Myth  and 
Reader  Response  in  Pynchon’s  The  Crying  of  Lot  49’,  PLL  240-9)  casts  a  fresh 
eye  over  the  use  of  the  Oedipus  myth  in  the  novel,  arguing  that  it  ‘informs  the 
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narrative  on  both  a  structural  and  thematic  level’.  She  continues  that  correlations 
can  only  be  approximate  and  that  the  section  of  the  myth  most  relevant  to  the 
novel  is  contained  in  Oedipus  Rex. 

In  1974  a  descriptive  bibliography  of  Kurt  Vonnegut  was  issued  and  the  same 
authors,  Asa  B.  Pierratt  Jr,  Julie  Huffmann-Klinkowitz,  and  Jerome 
Klinkowitz,  have  responded  to  the  subsequent  expansion  of  his  oeuvre  and 
criticism  bringing  out  a  completely  revised  and  updated  version,  Kurt  Vonnegut: 
A  Comprehensive  Bibliography.  The  main  section  lists  his  published  books  from 
Player  Piano  to  Galapagos.  Full  details  of  binding,  collation,  typographical 
errors,  etc.  are  given,  and  translations  and  even  pirated  Taiwanese  editions  are 
included.  In  the  later  sections  the  authors  list  the  appearances  of  short  stories 
(noting  any  textual  changes),  essays,  and  interviews;  the  latter  have  proliferated 
especially  since  1969  and  a  helpful  indication  of  their  contents  is  given.  A 
separate  section  is  devoted  to  Vonnegut’s  contributions  to  the  Cornell  Sun  while 
a  student  in  the  early  1940s  and  this  admirable  bibliography  concludes  with 
an  annotated  survey  of  Vonnegut  criticism.  Staying  with  writers  of  fantasy 
fiction  Russell  Miller  has  written  Bare-Faced  Messiah ,  a  biography  of  L.  Ron 
Hubbard,  the  founder  of  Scientology,  whose  life  has  been  so  bizarre  and  lurid 
that  he  has  only  been  able  to  devote  a  limited  amount  of  space  to  his  novels. 
Hubbard’s  career  began  in  the  1930s  with  regular  and  apparently  very  popular 
contributions  to  magazines  like  Thrilling  Adventure.  In  1938  he  published  his 
first  attempt  at  science  fiction,  the  story  of  an  academic  who  could  transport 
himself  anywhere  at  will.  This  work  and  Hubbard’s  subsequent  fiction  speculated 
on  the  powers  of  the  mind  before  he  had  worked  out  the  doctrines  of  dianetics 
and  Scientology.  By  1940  he  had  produced  a  novel  {The  Final  Blackout)  dealing 
with  an  elite  of  ‘unkillables’  in  war,  and  survival  was  also  to  become  the  theme 
of  Battlefield  Earth,  an  enormous  science  fiction  epic  which  Hubbard  issued 
some  thirty  years  later.  The  question  of  how  his  fiction  related  to  his  anti¬ 
communism  has  still  to  be  answered. 

Over  the  past  ten  years  more  and  more  critical  attention  has  been  paid  to 
Philip  K.  Dick  and  a  complete  Collected  Stories  has  now  been  issued.  This 
splendid  edition  puts  together  1 18  stories  and  novellas,  five  of  them  published 
for  the  first  time  and  many  others  rescued  from  the  obscurity  of  little-known 
periodicals.  Several  of  these  stories  represent  the  germs  of  subsequent  novels 
and  their  publication  along  with  the  novels  currently  being  salvaged  from  Dick’s 
papers  should  now  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  prodigious  literary  output  from 
the  late  1940s  through  to  his  death  in  1982.  Each  of  these  volumes  carries 
bibliographical  details  and  Dick’s  own  comments  on  the  stories  such  as  his  ironic 
reflections  on  the  alienness  of  American  society  or  his  perception  of  science 
fiction  as  revolving  around  a  ‘shock  of  dysrecognition  [sfc]’.  Each  volume 
also  carries  an  introduction  by  a  leading  critic  or  practitioner  of  science  fiction 
who  pays  tribute  to  Dick’s  inventive  skills.  Dick’s  novel  Valis  has  now  been 
reissued  with  a  new  afterword  by  Kim  Stanley  Robinson,  the  author  of  a  recent 
book  on  Dick  {YW 65.655),  who  surveys  his  whole  career.  His  initial  attempts 
to  straddle  the  two  genres  of  realism  and  science  fiction  led  to  various  split 
images  of  the  artist  in  his  works.  Valis  grew  directly  out  of  a  paranormal 
experience  Dick  had  in  1974  and  frames  speculations  about  the  nature  of  reality 
within  a  fictional  character.  Patricia  S.  Warrick  has  written  a  study  of  Dick 
which  takes  eight  novels  as  a  focus  for  different  aspects  of  his  career.  Her  title, 
Mind  in  Motion,  reflects  her  general  thesis  that  Dick  was  a  novelist  above  all 
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of  ideas.  The  Man  in  the  High  Castle  represents  Dick’s  most  successful  treatment 
of  the  ‘struggle  against  oppressive  power’,  and  counterpoints  Nazi  and  Taoist 
world-views  through  a  complex  multiple  narrative.  Chronological  and 
psychological  disturbances  emerge  strikingly  in  Martian  Time-Slip  and  Warrick 
gives  an  excellent  account  of  how  Dick  locates  the  reader  within  a  disintegrating 
consciousness.  With  Dr  Bloodmoney  we  turn  to  a  post-Holocaust  setting  and 
political  satire.  The  later  novels  raise  many  epistemological  questions  while  those 
of  the  mid-sixties  reflect  Dick’s  sense  of  the  world  sinking  into  entropic  decline. 
The  last  chapters  of  this  study  focus  on  Dick’s  treatment  of  drugs  (seen  in  A 
Scanner  Darkly  as  destructive  of  reality)  and  his  search  for  spiritual  principles 
after  his  mystical  experience  in  1974.  Mind  in  Motion  gives  comprehensive 
coverage  and  admirably  explains  the  scientific,  religious,  and  psychological 
works  which  have  influenced  Dick.  Warrick  draws  helpful  distinctions  between 
those  novels  which  pursue  fantasy  and  those  which  stay  comparatively  close 
to  realism.  Her  discussion  has  been  fed  by  contacts  with  Dick  himself  and  this 
book  is  nothing  less  than  a  pioneering  study  of  her  subject. 

Equally  speculative,  although  in  different  ways,  is  the  fiction  of  Walker  Percy 
which  continues  to  attract  critical  discussion.  John  Edward  Hardy’s  The  Fiction 
of  Walker  Percy  takes  an  unusual  but  refreshing  tack  by  insisting  on  the  priority 
of  fictional  technique  over  philosophical  theme  and  the  results  justify  his 
approach.  Hardy  discusses  each  of  Percy’s  novels  up  to  The  Thanatos  Syndrome 
in  turn  after  a  short  account  of  the  novelist’s  life,  and  takes  those  critics  to 
task  who  try  to  fit  Percy’s  fiction  into  neat  patterns.  So  in  The  Moviegoer  Binx 
Bolling’s  search  for  meaning  is  actually  hindered  and  complicated  rather  than 
helped  by  the  films  he  sees.  Hardy  offers  an  illuminating  explanation  of  the 
protagonist’s  desire  for  spiritual  signs  in  The  Last  Gentleman,  a  desire  whose 
results  are  ambiguous  thanks  to  the  narrator’s  non-committal  description  of 
them.  Lost  in  the  Ruins  is  classified  as  a  ‘picaresque  mock-confession’  which 
disconcertingly  mixes  quite  diverse  fictional  modes,  whereas  Lancelot  is 
summarized  as  the  extended  dramatic  monologue  of  a  madman  obsessed  with 
sexual  guilt  and  family  honour.  When  discussing  the  latter  novel  Hardy  offers 
an  especially  interesting  account  of  how  signs  and  signification  function,  and 
one  general  advantage  of  his  study  is  that  Hardy  constantly  bears  in  mind  the 
differences  between  novels.  On  the  negative  side  it  is  grossly  over-burdened 
with  factual  details.  In  spite  of  this  Hardy’s  analysis  remains  vastly  superior 
to  that  of  Mary  K.  Sweeny  who  in  Walker  Percy  and  the  Postmodern  World  sets 
out  to  explain  Percy’s  diagnosis  of  a  contemporary  predicament  where  ‘modern 
man  [is]  lost  to  himself  in  the  categories  in  which  science  and  technology  have 
placed  him’.  Drawing  on  Percy’s  own  essays  and  interviews,  she  identifies  a 
malaise  which  might  involve  disintegration  of  the  self.  There  then  follows  a 
search  through  film  {The  Moviegoer),  a  telescope  {The  Last  Gentleman),  or 
other  means;  and  this  search  is  sometimes  figured  as  a  journey  where  the 
characters  become -to  use  Percy’s  own  term  - ‘wayfarers’.  Finally  Sweeny 
considers  Percy’s  use  of  religious  references  and  allusions.  Unfortunately, 
however,  there  are  many  drawbacks  to  Sweeny’s  approach.  Her  purpose  is  to 
identify  a  pattern  in  Percy’s  fiction  which  she  does  without  pausing  to  consider 
the  possibility  that  his  methods  might  vary  significantly  from  one  work  to 
another.  More  seriously  she  does  not  take  into  account  the  most  recent  studies 
of  Percy  whose  sophistication  reflects  badly  on  her  own  study;  and  lastly, 
although  she  implies  that  Percy  is  producing  modern  parables,  she  does  not 
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consider  the  formal  complexities  they  might  possess.  Daniel  Charbonnier  (‘  The 
Moviegoer  de  Walker  Percy’,  EA  62-75)  applies  the  notion  of  fugue  to  The 
Moviegoer,  suggesting  that  it  helps  to  explain  that  novel’s  statement  and  reprise 
of  its  theme.  He  continues  that  the  French  sense  of  ‘fugue’  as  a  temporary  escape 
is  relevant  to  the  novel’s  treatment  of  the  cinema.  Malcolm  O.  Magaw 
(‘Certitude  Be  Not  Proud’,  SoR  76-88)  argues  that  the  enigmatic  ending  to 
The  Last  Gentleman  reflects  the  protagonist’s  ambivalence  throughout  the  novel, 
and  in  The  Second  Coming  Will  Barrett  reappears,  still  in  limbo  but  this  time 
caught  between  ‘doomsday  and  death  on  the  one  hand  and  existential 
affirmation  on  the  other’.  In  SLJ  Michael  Pearson  (‘The  Search  for  Walker 
Percy’,  19.ii.  108— 12)  considers  the  organization  of  the  latter  novel,  relating 
it  to  Percy’s  whole  oeuvre.  He  is  useful  on  thesis  and  antithesis  here  but  less 
convincing  in  his  conclusion  that  the  novel  ‘compels  the  reader  to  accept  the 
final  affirmation  of  being’.  Much  more  importantly  Percy  himself  has  given 
an  ‘Art  of  Fiction’  interview  for  ParisR  (103.50-81).  Here  he  sets  on  record 
his  interest  in  the  cinema  and  television,  and  the  part  played  in  his  life  by 
Catholicism  as  well  as  the  ramifications  of  being  a  Southerner  (‘there  is  still 
something  about  living  in  the  South  which  turns  one  inward’).  In  addition  Percy 
comments  on  specific  works  such  as  Lost  in  the  Cosmos  which  he  describes 
as  trying  to  ‘approach  a  semiotic  of  the  self’. 

A  study  of  another  Southern  writer  has  been  written  by  Mark  Lucas  who 
in  The  Southern  Vision  of  Andrew  Lytle  gives  a  lively  account  of  a  career  which 
began  not  with  fiction  but  with  a  biography  of  Bedford  Forrest.  Lytle  took 
his  bearings  in  this  work  from  the  uplands  South,  a  useful  preparation  for  his 
later  involvement  with  the  Agrarians.  Lytle  contributed  to  the  famous  collection 
I’ll  Take  My  Stand  and  thereafter  embarked  on  a  sustained  polemic  against 
the  assimilation  of  the  South  as  a  region.  His  statements  in  articles,  reviews, 
etc.  were  so  vigorous  and  committed  that  a  leading  member  of  the  Agrarians 
praised  his  ‘crusading  spirit’.  In  the  early  1930s  Lytle  began  writing  fiction  and 
Lucas  argues  that,  although  the  stories  grew  out  of  his  political  concerns,  he 
had  a  Jamesian  faith  in  the  autonomy  of  the  artist.  His  first  novel,  The  Long 
Night,  was  praised  by  Robert  Penn  Warren  for  its  ‘rendering  of  the  common 
life  of  the  community’.  At  the  Moon’s  Inn  goes  back  to  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  period  of  De  Soto’s  expedition  to  Florida,  and  narrates  a  process  of  self- 
destruction.  Although  Lucas  sometimes  slips  into  paraphrase  he  gives  a  fine 
account  of  symbolic  action  in  this  novel.  Other  valuable  areas  are  his  analysis 
of  doubling  in  A  Name  for  Evil  where  he  suggests  that  the  ghost  should  be 
seen  as  a  shadow-self  of  the  obsessed  narrator,  and  his  account  of  how  Lytle 
drew  on  his  memories  and  family  records  for  The  Velvet  Horn.  JSSE  has  run 
a  special  number  (9)  on  the  Tennessee  writer  Peter  Taylor  which  opens  with 
an  interview  conducted  by  the  guest  editor  J.  H.  E.  Paine  (14-35).  Here  Taylor 
discusses  the  importance  of  his  Southern  background  and  contacts  with  his 
contemporaries.  Among  the  influences  he  recognizes  special  place  is  given  to 
his  family  (‘a  family  of  story-tellers’)  who  helped  shape  Taylor’s  preference 
for  the  short-story  form.  A  number  of  memoirs  of  Taylor  are  included  here 
as  is  an  essay  entitled  ‘Adapting  The  Old  Forest  to  Film’  by  Steven  John  Ross 
(55-64).  J .  A.  Bryant  Jr  (‘Peter  Taylor  and  the  Walled  Gardens’,  65-72)  gives 
a  general  view  of  Taylor’s  South,  insisting  that  it  is  no  ‘spiritual  wasteland’; 
and  Simone  Vauthier  (‘Trying  to  Ride  the  Tiger’,  73-92)  subjects  the  story  ‘First 
Heat’  to  a  rigorous  analysis  which  yields  positive  results,  especially  on  the  theme 
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of  hiding.  Philip  Hanson  (‘Reconsidering  Regionalism  in  Peter  Taylor’s  Fiction’, 
93-100)  examines  Taylor’s  use  of  history,  and  the  number  concludes  with  a 
bibliography  of  primary  works  by  Stuart  Wright  (‘Peter  Taylor:  A 
Bibliographical  Checklist,  1934-1986’,  9.101-4).  Coincidentally  Taylor  has  given 
an  ‘Art  of  Fiction’  interview  for  ParisR  (104.44-82)  where  once  again  he  records 
his  debt  to  his  family  as  well  as  to  writers  like  Tate,  Ransom,  and  Jarrell. 

Randall  Jarrell  figures  in  a  number  of  reprints  of  novels  by  figures  known 
primarily  for  their  poetry.  Pictures  from  an  Institution  has  been  reissued  with 
a  new  introduction  by  Adam  Mars-Jones  who  praises  Jarrell’s  capacity  to  efface 
himself  from  the  work  in  spite  of  its  autobiographical  origins.  He  sees  the  novel 
as  a  ‘series  of  linked  character-studies’  and  assesses  both  its  rhetorical  bravura 
and  its  method  of  depicting  Gertrude  Johnson,  the  work’s  central  figure.  Philip 
Whalen’s  Two  Novels  have  been  republished  with  an  introduction  by  Paul 
Christensen  who  stresses  how  important  for  Whalen’s  career  was  his  meeting 
with  Gary  Snyder  and  Lew  Welch  while  at  college  in  Oregon.  He  tried  his  hand 
at  writing  two  novels,  one  in  the  manner  of  Thomas  Wolfe,  but  destroyed  the 
manuscripts.  You  Didn’t  Even  Try,  his  first  published  novel,  examines  the 
Berkeley  intelligentsia  of  the  early  sixties.  This  work  and  Imaginary  Speeches 
for  a  Brazen  Head  (written  in  Japan  in  the  mid-sixties)  both  belong  to  what 
Christensen  calls  a  ‘literary  tradition  of  flight  from  convention’.  He  distinguishes 
between  the  two  novels  by  suggesting  that  the  latter  is  more  crafted  and  that 
it  exploits  postmodernistic  discontinuity.  In  fact  this  discontinuity  is  rather 
modernistic  since  it  adopts  a  pluralistic  attitude  to  reality  and  interlards  its 
narrative  segments  with  sayings  from  the  ‘Grand  Mahatma’  which  look  forward 
to  Whalen’s  subsequent  commitment  to  Zen  Buddhism.  The  first  British  edition 
of  A  Nest  of  Ninnies  has  been  published,  a  novel  written  jointly  by  the  New 
York  poets  John  Ashbery  and  James  Schuyler.  It  does  not  carry  an  introduction. 

The  Fiction  of  William  Gass,  the  first  study  of  Gass  whom  Arthur  M.  Salzman 
describes  as  a  ‘postrealist’  has  appeared.  Salzman  makes  out  a  consistent  and 
convincing  case  that  Gass  regularly  challenges  assumptions  of  sequential  plot 
and  stable  narrative;  and  once  he  has  placed  him  initially  within  a  context  of 
fiction  which  has  broken  down  its  own  procedures  for  achieving  meaning, 
Salzman  then  gives  a  book-by-book  analysis  based  on  close  reading. 
Omensetter’s  Luck  sets  the  tone  for  these  works  in  generating  a  distrust  of 
narrative  and  in  raising  epistemological  questions  related  to  a  tension  between 
accepting  the  consolations  of  language  and  having  direct  contact  with  the  world. 
Here  Salzman  identifies  the  important  influences  of  Faulkner  and  Beckett.  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Heart  of  the  Country  presents  a  series  of  stories  narrating 
the  creation  of  surrogate  worlds  and  the  attendant  problems  of  dealing  with 
their  status.  Gass’s  main  characters  thus  emerge  as  artists  and  his  main  narratives 
as  compositional  procedures.  Willie  Master’s  Lonesome  Wife,  we  are  told,  is 
unique  in  presenting  the  sheer  power  of  the  imagination.  Salzman  gives  an 
outstanding  discussion  of  a  long  novel  The  Tunnel  (so  far  only  partly  published) 
which  deals  with  a  historian  who  has  just  completed  a  study  of  Nazi  Germany. 
He  summarizes  the  novel  as  an  ‘elaborate  burrowing  by  the  historian  into  his 
own  past,  which  is  scaffolded  by  the  academic  project’.  This  valuable  study 
concludes  with  an  interview  with  Gass  in  which  he  discusses  narrative  modes 
and  records  his  admiration  for  novelists  like  John  Hawkes,  Stanley  Elkin,  and 
William  Gaddis.  Two  posthumous  works  by  Gass’s  former  critical  sparring 
partner  John  Gardner  have  been  published.  Stillness  is  a  completed  novel  set 
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aside  in  1975  and  Shadows  is  an  unfinished  work  applying  a  proposition  by 
Sir  Arthur  Eddington  about  the  nature  of  reality  to  a  detective  story.  The  novelist 
John  Updike  has  made  a  special  selection  of  his  short  stories  for  Penguin.  In  his 
foreword  to  Forty  Stories  he  explains  that  he  excluded  any  pieces  dealing  with 
Henry  Bech  and  that  the  first  section  reproduces  a  series  called  Ollinger  Stories 
first  assembled  in  1964.  The  rest  of  the  stories  have  been  put  in  order  to  ‘echo’ 
the  rough  shape  of  Updike’s  life. 

Eileen  Teper  Bender  has  written  Joyce  Carol  Oates:  Artist  in  Residence,  a 
well-informed  and  intelligent  survey  of  Joyce  Carol  Oates’s  fiction  which 
demonstrates  how  novels  ‘revise’  earlier  ones  and  how  Oates’s  critical  sense  is 
built  into  her  fiction.  Her  first  works  make  extensive  use  of  religious  imagery  to 
mount  an  ‘ironic  critique  of  modern  life’  but  Oates  radically  shifts  her  depiction 
of  the  self  in  the  latter-day  Gothic  of  Wonderland  from  Freudian  product  to 
a  series  of  fluid  transformations.  Here  one  of  the  main  qualities  of  Bender’s 
survey  emerges.  Although  Oates  has  gone  on  record  as  opposing  the  extreme 
fabulation  of  say  Nabokov,  nevertheless  Bender  makes  out  a  good  case  that 
she  uses  such  varied  narrative  modes  that  the  label  of  ‘realist’  seems  rather 
crude.  So  from  the  mid-seventies  onwards  Oates  uses  cinematic  techniques; 
she  might  assemble  a  collage  of  narrative  voices  ( Childwold );  or  again  she  might 
combine  legend  and  fact  in  a  style  full  of  flourish  ( Bellefleur ).  Bender  more 
or  less  follows  a  chronological  order  in  her  discussion  and  makes  a  good  job  of 
relating  the  novels  to  Oates’s  stated  theoretical  positions.  The  latter’s  treatment 
of  American  myths  is  considered  as  are  the  themes  of  pursuit  and  survival, 
and  possible  influences  from  Kafka  and  Lawrence.  Bender  brings  us  right  up  to 
date  by  examining  Oates’s  use  of  nineteenth-century  materials  in  A  Bloodsmoor 
Romance  and  more  broadly  by  outlining  connections  with  feminist  literary 
poetics  in  America.  Hortense  Calisher  has  given  an  ‘Art  of  Fiction’  interview 
for  ParisR  (105.156-87)  where  she  comments  on  the  importance  of  the  Jewish 
experience,  her  difficulties  in  starting  her  career,  the  references  to  transportation 
in  her  fiction,  and  the  influences  of  Dickens  and  others  on  her  work. 

SAJL  has  brought  out  a  special  issue  on  Cynthia  Ozick  where  the 
overwhelming  emphasis  is  placed  on  individual  works  in  relation  to  the  issue 
of  Jewish  identity.  Diane  Cole  (‘The  Uncollected  Autobiography  of  Cynthia 
Ozick’,  5-12)  considers  her  autobiographical  writings,  noting,  for  instance, 
the  influence  of  Henry  James  on  her  work;  and  Bonnie  Lyons  (‘Cynthia  Ozick 
as  a  Jewish  Writer’,  13-23)  gives  an  impressive  interpretation  of  Ozick’s  essays 
where  the  writer’s  Jewish  allegiances,  she  argues,  emerge  through  her  stance 
as  an  ‘angry  prophet’.  Implicitly  Lyons  presents  Ozick  as  a  moralist  and  this 
sort  of  approach  is  echoed  in  another  of  the  best  essays  here,  Elaine  M.  Kauvar’s 
‘The  Dread  ot  Moloch’  (111-28).  Kauvar  applies  Jewish  theology  to  a 
transposed  notion  of  idolatry  which  in  literary  terms  comes  to  mean  any  aesthetic 
effects  set  up  for  their  own  sake.  S.  Lillian  Kremer’s  ‘Trust  and  Ozick’s  Aggadic 
Voice’  24-43)  illuminatingly  explores  how  she  makes  a  commitment  to  Judaism 
in  her  first  novel.  Other  essays  consider  the  search  for  freedom  by  Ozick’s 
characters,  her  use  of  the  Pygmalion  myth,  and  her  application  of  the  golem 
of  creativity  as  a  force  for  good  which  goes  wrong.  One  of  the  most  incisive 
essays  shifts  our  attention  from  thematics  to  the  stylistic  details  of  Ozick’s 
fiction:  Jeffrey  Rush  (‘Talking  to  Trees’,  44-52)  draws  a  distinction  between 
literal  and  non-literal  metaphors  which  leads  to  an  unusual  and  original  reading 
of  ‘The  Pagan  Rabbi’.  This  special  number  contains  an  excellent  bibliographical 
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essay  by  Mary  J.  Chenoweth  (145-61),  and  a  modest  and  witty  essay  by  Ozick 
herself  on  the  internal  dialogue  between  ‘The  Young  Self  and  the  Old  Writer’ 
(162-5).  Janet  Handler  Burstein  (‘Cynthia  Ozick  and  the  Transgressions  of 
Art’,  AL  85-101)  surveys  most  of  Ozick’s  novels  and  essays  to  bring  out  her 
view  of  the  artist  as  transgressor.  Crossing  different  boundaries  is  central  to 
her  work  and  by  describing  this  theme  Burstein  ingeniously  manages  to  link 
subject  and  structure.  Ozick  has  been  interviewed  for  ParisR  (‘Art  of  Fiction’, 
102.154-90)  where  she  discusses  the  problematic  sides  to  being  a  Jewish  writer, 
her  interest  in  E.  M.  Forster,  and  the  meetings  of  an  informal  writers’  group 
of  which  she  is  a  member  in  New  York. 

A  new  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Toni  Morrison  has  been  compiled  by  David 
L.  Middleton  which  compensates  for  the  relatively  small  number  of  her  works  by 
going  into  very  full  details  of  their  contents  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
composition.  The  summary  of  reviews  and  interviews  indeed  is  at  times  so  full 
that  it  verges  on  paraphrase  although  the  details  do  give  helpful  indications  of 
how  Morrison  is  developing  her  attitude  to  Afro-American  writing.  Roughly 
two-thirds  of  this  bibliography  is  devoted  to  criticism  of  Morrison’s  works, 
general  surveys  first  and  then  studies  of  individual  works.  Predictably  there  is  a 
heavy  emphasis  placed  on  her  use  of  myth  and  folklore.  Middleton  also  includes 
a  short  section  listing  awards,  appearances  in  anthologies,  and  even  membership 
of  organizations.  All  bibliographies  of  contemporary  writers  tend  to  date  and 
this  one  is  no  exception  since  it  only  goes  up  to  the  publication  of  Tar  Baby. 
It  is  therefore  a  pity  that  it  was  not  published  quicker.  Gerry  Brenner  {‘Song 
of  Solomon :  Morrison’s  Rejection  of  Rank’s  Monomyth  and  Feminism’,  SAF 
13-24)  presents  a  convincing  case  that  Toni  Morrison  rejects  Rank’s  monomyth 
of  the  birth  of  a  hero  in  Song  of  Solomon  by  repeatedly  mocking  the  actions 
of  Milkman.  However,  he  continues,  she  does  not  fashion  ‘any  outsized  heroine’ 
and  therefore  does  not  satisfy  the  expectations  of  some  feminist  critics.  Lauren 
Lepow  (‘Paradise  Lost  and  Found’,  ConL  363-77)  asserts  that  Morrison’s 
fiction  makes  a  ‘profound  critique  of  dualistic  thinking’,  best  realized  in  Tar 
Baby.  Here  the  Genesis  myth  is  revised  and  with  it  the  notions  of  original  sin 
and  disobedience.  In  contrast  with  this  article  which  generally  shows  that 
redemption  is  now  located  in  the  self,  Ruth  Rosenberg’s  ‘Seeds  in  Hard  Ground’ 
{BALF 435-45)  specifically  praises  the  portrayal  of  black  girlhood  in  Morrison’s 
The  Bluest  Eye  which  marks  a  radical  departure  from  the  pattern  of  light¬ 
skinned  heroines.  Margaret  Walsh  (‘The  Enchanted  World  of  The  Color 
Purple ’,  SoR,  89-101)  argues  that  many  stock  figures  and  fairy-tale  patterns 
give  shape  to  that  novel.  She  identifies  predatory  males,  a  parallel  between  Celie 
and  Cinderella,  and  also  notes  the  following  realizations:  ‘separated  siblings 
reunited,  a  heroine  restored  to  former  glory,  the  renewal  or  rebirth  of  formerly 
debased  or  degraded  characters’.  After  such  an  incisive  analysis  this  article  comes 
to  the  trite  conclusion  that  the  novel’s  message  is  love.  Also  in  SoR  (‘The 
Inversion  of  Patriarchal  Mantle  Images  in  Alice  Walker’s  Meridian ’,  102-7) 
Ruth  D.  Weston  examines  Walker’s  use  of  religious  imagery  to  reflect  the 
cultural  heritage  of  her  characters  in  Meridian,  concentrating  specifically  on 
the  mantle  of  authority.  Alison  Light  (‘Fear  of  the  Happy  Ending’,  E&S  103-17) 
considers  the  problems  of  teaching  The  Color  Purple,  noting  the  distrust  of 
its  happy  ending,  the  novel’s  liability  to  bland  descriptions,  and  the  appeal  of 
its  utopianism.  Gina  Wisker  (‘Stepping  Out,  Speaking  Out’,  OH  i. 35-49) 
compares  the  powerful  presentation  of  Afro-American  women’s  marginality 
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in  the  works  of  Maya  Angelou  and  Alice  Walker.  She  pinpoints  the  activity 
of  quilting  as  creating  a  solidarity  of  sisterhood,  notes  the  importance  of  the 
vernacular,  and  questions  the  ending  of  The  Color  Purple  as  an  evasion  of 
the  novel’s  political  issues.  Carol  E.  Neubauer  (‘An  Interview  with  Maya 
Angelou’,  MR  286-92)  has  interviewed  Maya  Angelou  who  discusses  the 
creation  of  voices  within  autobiography  and  reflects  on  her  experiences  in  Africa 
in  relation  to  her  fifth  volume  of  memoirs.  A  new  edition  of  Toni  Cade 
Bambara’s  The  Salt  Eaters  has  been  brought  out  without  a  new  introduction. 

To  round  off  this  survey  critical  comment  on  a  further  series  of  experimental 
writers  should  be  noted.  William  Lazenbatt  (‘Finding  the  Norms  to  Reclaim 
Society’,  OH  i. 22-34)  finds  a  tension  in  E.  L.  Doctorow’s  work  between  his 
critical  stance  towards  America  and  a  tacit  recognition  of  his  own  success  within 
the  national  commercial  system.  He  argues  that  the  novels’  variety  of  forms 
reflect  a  complex  political  engagement  and  particularly  Lives  of  the  Poets  and 
Loon  Lake  examine  the  very  act  of  writing.  This  is  a  usefully  broad  essay 
whereas  Michelle  M.  Tokarczyk  (‘From  the  Lions’  Den’,  Crit  29.3- 15)  considers 
the  presentation  of  survivor-figures  in  The  Book  of  Daniel  as  revealing  the 
burdensome  legacy  of  McCarthyism.  This  same  period  also  figures  in  David 
C.  Estes’s  ‘American  Folk  Laughter  in  Robert  Coover’s  The  Public  Burning’ 
( ConL  239-56).  This  novel,  he  suggests,  ‘examines  the  dark  underside  of  the 
nation  uncritically  hallowed  in  its  folk  and  popular  culture’.  Estes  skilfully  brings 
out  the  latent  sexuality  of  the  chase  and  also  shows  how  the  novel  participates 
in  a  national  tradition  of  humour  where  Uncle  Sam  is  represented  as  Sam  Slick, 
a  Yankee  pedlar.  Still  with  the  same  novel  John  Z.  Guzlowski  (‘Coover’s  The 
Public  Burning’,  Crit  29.57-71)  strenuously  denies  that  Coover’s  fiction  should 
be  seen  as  just  engaging  in  self-reflexive  games.  Such  a  reading  would  exclude 
his  psychological  interests,  interests  which  Guzlowski  demonstrates  by  homing 
in  on  the  figure  of  Nixon  in  The  Public  Burning.  Using  the  theories  of  R.  D. 
Laing,  Guzlowski  shows  that  this  character  has  become  separated  from  his  own 
experience.  Paula  Bryant  (‘Discussing  the  Untenable’,  Crit  29.16-28)  discusses 
the  engagement  with  language  in  Don  DeLillo’s  The  Names  showing  how 
attitudes  to  words  are  built  into  its  labyrinthine  plot.  In  common  with  several 
of  the  critics  just  discussed,  Jaye  Berman  (‘Parody  as  Cultural  Criticism  in  The 
Dead  Father ’,  DQR  15-22)  questions  the  view  that  postmodern  fiction  is 
necessarily  narcissistic  -  arguing  that  Donald  Barthelme’s  collages  make  a 
social  comment.  Berman’s  general  remarks  on  parody  are  useful  in  this 
connection,  as  is  his  specific  suggestion  that  The  Dead  Father  shows  how  ‘the 
timeless  realm  of  myth  is  invaded  by  the  trash  of  our  historical  moment’.  Milton 
J.  Bates  (‘Tim  O’Brien’s  Myth  of  Courage’,  MFS  263-79)  picks  up  Tim 
O’Brien’s  admission  that  he  examines  abstractions,  to  see  how  this  helps  to 
explain  Northern  Lights.  This  work,  we  are  told,  is  an  ‘implicit’  war  novel; 
and  Bates  goes  on  to  show  the  question  of  courage  is  treated  in  If  I  Die  in  a 
Combat  Zone  and  Going  After  Cacciato.  Where  Bates’s  emphasis  is  placed 
on  a  Hemingwayesque  theme,  Jon  Wallace  (‘Speaking  against  the  Dark’,  MFS 
289-98)  turns  to  the  shifts  in  narrative  voice  in  Thomas  McGuane’s  Ninety- 
Two  in  the  Shade  where  he  argues  that  a  struggle  with  language  itself  takes  place. 

RCF  has  brought  out  a  special  issue  (iii)  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
contemporary  novelists,  Harry  Mathews,  which  contains  many  articles  of  a 
very  high  critical  calibre.  The  issue  opens  with  the  text  of  a  talk  by  Mathews 
(‘For  Prizewinners’,  7-20)  where  he  explains  that  syntax  constitutes  the  ‘essential 
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meaning  of  what  you  write’.  Two  interviews  follow  with  John  Ash  (21-33) 
and  John  Ashbery  (36-48)  where  Mathews  explains  how  Raymond  Roussel 
decisively  turned  him  away  from  illusionism.  He  also  gives  details  of  his  studies 
in  music  at  Harvard,  his  early  poetry,  his  move  to  Majorca,  and  his  subsequent 
residence  in  France.  Among  the  critical  pieces  comment  is  made  on  Mathews’s 
uneconomically  calculated  poetics  by  Warren  F.  Motte  Jr  (‘Permutational 
Mathews’,  91-9)  and  Joseph  McElroy  (‘Harry  Mathews’  Fiction:  A  Map  of 
Masks’,  84-90)  discusses  the  ‘treasurehunts’  of  his  narratives.  Three  essays, 
however,  are  quite  outstanding.  Barrett  Warren  (‘Harry  Mathews:  An 
Experiment  in  Presence’,  128-45)  gives  an  account  of  Mathews’s  lectures  in 
San  Francisco  where  he  used  a  variety  of  techniques  to  force  his  audience  to 
confront  aspects  of  language.  Secondly  Keith  Cohen  (‘The  Labors  of  the 
Signifier’,  173-86)  supplies  a  helpful  extrapolation  of  the  hidden  patterns  in 
Mathews’s  fiction;  and  finally  Eric  Mottram  (‘  “Eleusions  Truths”  ’,  154-72) 
explores  the  nature  of  his  game-narratives  where  Mathews  challenges  the  reader’s 
desire  for  information  and  the  myth  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  a  quest. 
This  excellent  number  concludes  with  a  check-list  of  Mathews’s  works  compiled 
by  William  McPheron  (197-226).  Robert  Siegle  (‘On  the  Subject  of  Walter 
Abish  and  Kathy  Acker’,  L&P  'm/'w. 38-58)  praises  Walter  Abish’s  work  because 
it  carries  forward  the  rethinking  of  subjectivity,  dispensing  with  an  authoritative 
stable  self.  Siegle  is  particularly  interesting  on  the  semiotic  complexities  of 
Abish’s  works  and  he  draws  constructive  parallels  with  Kathy  Acker  to  show 
her  sophisticated  awareness  of  the  politics  of  narrative. 


4.  Non-fictional  Prose 

Gordon  O.  Taylor  has  assembled  Studies  in  Modern  American 
Autobiography,  a  collection  of  essays  which  enterprisingly  confronts  works 
that  are  difficult  to  classify.  These  he  interprets  as  articulating  an  ‘effort  to 
revise  the  relation  between  inner  and  outer  realities’.  Comparing  The  Education 
of  Henry  Adams  with  A  Fire  on  the  Moon  he  locates  a  surprising  number  of 
similarities  between  Adams  and  Mailer  in  their  responses  to  technology,  use 
of  scientific  metaphors,  etc.  Considering  Afro-American  autobiography  his 
emphasis  falls  on  the  perceived  threat  of  extinction  from  the  racial  past  and 
he  makes  valuable  points  about  individual  writers’  reference  of  their  experience 
to  their  whole  race.  James  Agee  and  Walker  Evans’s  Let  Us  Now  Praise  Famous 
Men  is  the  most  complex  text  discussed  here  and  Taylor  at  least  begins  an 
analysis  by  pointing  out  the  use  of  the  first  person  as  a  premise  to  penetrating 
other  subjects.  These  essays  move  comfortably  through  diary-notebooks  like 
Edmund  Wilson’s  Upstate,  linked  essays  like  Joan  Didion’s  White  Album,  and 
works  of  reportage  like  Michael  Herr’s  Dispatches.  In  the  latter  case  Taylor 
argues  that  Herr  assaults  the  reader’s  expectations  by  evoking  a  landscape  of 
madness.  This  is  a  truly  stimulating  book  which  uses  the  notion  of 
autobiography  to  bridge  gaps  between  diverse  genres. 

To  counter  the  hegemony  of  male  writers  in  accounts  of  the  expatriates  Shari 
Benstock’s  Women  of  the  Left  Bank  attempts  to  revise  literary  history  by 
demonstrating  the  major  contributions  of  women  writers  in  the  inter-war  period. 
With  a  pleasing  combination  of  scholarship  and  much-needed  objectivity  she 
pin-points  the  discovery  of  Sappho’s  fragments  as  a  crucial  event  in  women’s 
attempts  to  define  their  own  literary  tradition.  Of  necessity  this  involved  them 
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in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  male  culture  but  Benstock  is  very  careful  not 
to  force  all  her  subjects  into  one  standard  mould.  The  scope  of  her  study  is 
broad  and  one  of  the  pleasures  in  reading  it  is  to  see  how  easily  she  marshals 
quite  diverse  information  into  relevance.  Three  writers  receive  exceptional  and 
original  analyses  in  considerations  of  the  nature  of  division  in  Djuna  Barnes’s 
Nightwood,  oppositions  in  H.D.’s  Hermes  poems,  and  Gertrude  Stein’s  creation 
of  a  discourse  where  signs  are  wrenched  apart  from  references.  The  monosexual 
relationships  pursued  by  many  of  these  writers  are  tactfully  explored  by  Benstock 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  experimentation  and  search  for  independence.  As 
more  and  more  information  emerges  about  the  expatriates,  a  kind  of  anecdotal 
trap  is  created  where  this  information  becomes  so  interesting  that  an  infinite 
number  of  permutations  seems  possible.  In  Geniuses  Together  Humphrey 
Carpenter  has  tried  to  compose,  as  he  puts  it,  a  ‘Collage  of  Left-Bank  expatriate 
life  as  it  was  experienced  by  the  Hemingway  generation’.  In  practice  this  has 
led  him  to  stress  colourful  factual  details  and  avoid  any  sustained  attempt  at 
analysis.  At  this  distance  from  the  1920s  what  is  needed  is  a  much  more  intensive 
study  of  the  mixed  motives  which  drew  American  writers  to  Paris.  It  is  not 
really  part  of  Carpenter’s  purpose  to  attempt  this  although  he  does  point  out 
a  continuity  between  Greenwich  Village  and  the  Left  Bank,  and  notes  the 
importance  of  Shakespeare  and  Company  as  a  literary  meeting  place.  Geniuses 
Together  will  be  of  interest  primarily  to  the  newcomer  to  this  field.  Hugh  Ford, 
the  leading  scholar  on  the  expatriates,  has  produced  Four  Lives  in  Paris,  a  four- 
in-one  volume  of  biography  modelled  on  Lytton  Strachey’s  Eminent  Victorians. 
He  has  painstakingly  reconstructed  the  lives  of  four  figures  who  represent 
different  aspects  of  the  expatriate  experience.  The  composer  George  Antheil 
was  the  artistic  rebel.  Harold  Stearns,  editor  of  the  1922  symposium  Civilization 
in  the  United  States,  adopted  the  role  of  spokesman  for  America’s  disenchanted. 
This  friend  of  Hemingway  and  Fitzgerald  was  rumoured  to  be  preparing  an 
attack  on  the  intelligentsia  but  his  actual  life  in  Paris  was  a  sad  narrative  of 
decline.  Margaret  Anderson,  editor  of  the  Little  Review,  was  a  ‘born  dilettante’, 
according  to  Ford,  who  withdrew  into  a  private  world  of  romantic  fantasy. 
The  most  important  biography  here  concerns  Kay  Boyle  who  oscillated  between 
Puritanism  and  an  idealism  taken  from  her  mother  and  the  radical  writer  Lola 
Ridge.  The  result  was  an  unbelievably  complex  private  life.  Ford  charts  her 
friendships  with  Evelyn  Scott  (see  YW  66.601),  Ernest  Walsh  (editor  of  This 
Quarter),  Raymond  Duncan  (whose  colony  she  joined),  and  Laurence  Vail; 
while  all  the  time  Boyle  was  struggling  to  construct  autobiographical  novels 
out  of  these  experiences. 

Two  new  volumes  of  expatriate  memoirs  have  appeared  this  year.  In  1929 
Wambly  Bald  began  a  weekly  column  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  called  ‘La  Vie 
de  Boheme’  which  examined  the  artistic  life  of  Montparnasse.  This  column 
ran  for  four  years  and  in  On  the  Left  Bank  Benjamin  Franklin  V  has  now 
collected  the  numbers  together  with  an  introduction  where  he  discusses  (none 
too  favourably)  Bald’s  surrealist  short  stories  and  his  other  attempts  at  writing. 
For  all  its  occasional  inaccuracy,  Franklin  argues,  Bald’s  column  was  the  most 
successful  thing  he  ever  produced  because  of  its  vivid  descriptions  of  Left  Bank 
life.  Bald  was  probably  helped  with  some  of  his  numbers  by  his  friend  Henry 
Miller  and  in  the  1950s  he  returned  to  Paris  to  make  a  futile  attempt  to  relive 
his  experiences.  ‘La  Vie  de  Boheme’  reinforced  the  sense  of  Montparnasse  as 
a  community  of  artists  by  retailing  gossip  about  new  visitors  or  new  publications. 
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In  1927  Waverley  Root  set  out  for  Paris  and  secured  himself  a  job  working 
on  the  Paris  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  like  Bald.  He  stayed  there  until 
1934  and  has  now  written  The  Paris  Edition,  edited  by  Samuel  Abt,  an  account 
of  the  figures  he  met  in  this  period.  Among  these  were  Hemingway,  the 
journalist  Whit  Burnett  (later  editor  of  Story  magazine),  Wambly  Bald,  and 
Henry  Miller,  who  was  acting  as  a  proof-reader  at  that  time.  Root  gives  many 
local  details  of  Montmartre  and,  although  he  was  a  journalist  by  profession, 
had  constant  contacts  with  literature  through  his  book  reviews.  In  one  of  the 
latter  he  parodied  Stein,  and  in  another  became  embroiled  in  a  heated 
correspondence  with  Pound.  The  Paris  Edition  makes  another  significant  first¬ 
hand  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  American  writers  in  Paris.  Sam 
S.  Baskett  (‘Beyond  Native  Ground’  ( CentR  192-211)  finds  a  tension  between 
the  facts  of  expatriation  and  the  myth  of  an  American  Adam  in  a  virgin  land. 
He  contrasts  Irving  and  Cooper  in  their  responses  to  Europe  and  very  briefly 
surveys  subsequent  generations  of  writers  who  worked  abroad.  Baskett’s  main 
point  that  the  expatriate  experience  was  important  in  American  literary  history 
is  so  obvious  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  making. 

Conversations  with  Malcolm  Cowley,  edited  by  Thomas  Daniel  Young, 
contains  a  number  of  interviews  with  Cowley,  the  self-appointed  commentator 
on  the  expatriates,  which  return  constantly  to  the  inter-war  period.  Cowley  reveals 
his  early  ambitions  as  a  poet  which  never  came  to  anything;  accordingly  his 
position  in  these  interviews  is  rather  ambiguous.  He  speaks  constantly  as  a 
creative  writer,  but  is  remembered  primarily  as  a  critic  and  associate  of  novelists. 
So  his  comments  on  Hemingway,  Faulkner,  and  others  have  the  special  value  of 
being  first  hand.  Two  pieces  stand  out  especially.  One  is  a  recently  released 
interrogation  about  Cowley’s  pro-Communist  activities  in  the  1930s  conducted  in 
1942  under  the  Office  of  Emergency  Management.  The  other  records  a  meeting 
held  in  the  sixties  to  commemorate  the  first  American  Writers  Congress  of  1935. 
This  long,  broad-ranging  discussion  touches  on  the  status  of  the  Communist 
Party,  the  founding  of  PR,  and  the  John  Reed  clubs;  it  therefore  makes  an 
important  gloss  on  American  writers’  commitment  to  the  Left  in  that  decade. 

A  number  of  memoirs  have  been  published  by  authors  whose  careers  were 
established  in  the  1930s.  Firstly  Jerome  Weidman  has  written  Praying  for  Rain, 
a  humorous  and  engaging  autobiography  which  modestly  underplays  his 
achievement  of  success  against  considerable  odds.  From  his  base  in  the  tenements 
of  New  York’s  Lower  East  Side,  Weidman  persistently  bombarded  The  New 
Yorker  and  Story  magazine  with  his  manuscripts  and  managed  to  secure  his 
first  crucial  acceptance  in  those  periodicals.  Throughout  Praying  for  Rain 
Weidman  projects  a  very  sharp  sense  of  the  business  side  to  publishing  and 
a  calculated  shrewdness  in  overcoming  obstacles.  I  Can  Get  It  For  You 
Wholesale,  his  first  novel,  ensured  his  status  in  the  literary  world  and  Weidman 
offers  interesting  testimony  to  the  influences  of  Dickens  and  Maugham  on  his 
work.  During  the  Second  World  War  he  was  involved  with  Psychological 
Warfare  units  but  in  his  memoir  he  tends  to  concentrate  on  contacts  with  other 
writers  like  John  O’Hara  and  Dashiell  Hammett.  Praying  for  Rain  ends  on 
an  appropriately  high  note  with  Weidman  winning  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  his 
musical  Fiorello.  Two  memoirs  by  the  stage  and  costume  designer  Aline 
Bernstein  have  been  reissued.  The  Journey  Down  describes  in  disguised  form 
her  fraught  relationship  with  Thomas  Wolfe  and  concludes  on  a  bitter  note 
of  abandonment.  An  Actor’s  Daughter  describes  her  upbringing  in  a  theatrical 
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family  where  professional  discipline  was  imposed  from  an  early  age.  Bernstein 
travelled  to  Europe  and  around  America  with  her  father  Joseph  Frankau,  but 
most  of  the  memoir  concentrates  on  the  theatre  world  of  New  York  and  on  the 
parade  of  colourful  characters  who  passed  through  Bernstein’s  youth.  With  All 
My  Might  represents  Erskine  Caldwell’s  main  autobiographical  volume  to  date 
and  should  dismiss  once  and  for  all  the  persistent  image  of  him  as  an  exclusively 
Southern  writer.  His  earliest  published  writings  were  baseball  reports  for  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  and  thereafter  Caldwell  worked  for  a  number  of  papers 
contributing  reports  and  book  reviews.  His  discovery  of  Hemingway  and 
Dreiser’s  fiction  inspired  a  new  ambition  and,  after  supporting  himself  with 
various  odd  jobs,  Caldwell  managed  to  find  a  publisher  for  Tobacco  Road. 
Also  in  the  1930s  like  many  other  American  novelists  of  the  period  he  was 
attracted  to  Hollywood  by  the  possibility  of  writing  screenplays.  There  he  first 
met  the  photographer  Margaret  Bourke-White  and  they  subsequently 
collaborated  on  reports  from  Mexico  and  from  Moscow  during  the  German 
air-raids.  Caldwell  wove  his  experiences  as  a  broadcaster  for  CBS  into  the  novel 
All  Night  Long. 

Jay  Landesman’s  Rebel  without  Applause  is  an  engaging  account  of  the 
founding  of  Neurotica  (see  YW  66.550-1),  a  ‘magazine  for  and  about  neurotics’ 
which  included  contributions  by  John  Clellon  Holmes  and  Marshall  McLuhan. 
Landesman  gives  fascinating  glimpses  of  visits  to  New  York  jazz  clubs  with 
Kerouac,  Anatole  Broyard,  and  other  writers.  Landesman  himself  is  a  novelist 
manque  but  could  not  get  his  own  novel  The  Nervous  Set  published.  When 
he  established  a  bar  and  theatre  in  the  Gaslight  Square  district  of  St  Louis  it 
became  a  focal  point  for  performers  like  Lenny  Bruce.  Where  Landesman  had 
only  a  tangential  connection  with  the  Beats,  Carl  Solomon,  the  dedicatee  of 
Ginsberg’s  ‘Howl’,  had  a  much  more  central  position  and  Mishaps,  Perhaps, 
a  collection  of  short  pieces  by  him,  has  now  been  published.  A  new  foreword 
by  Claude  Pelieu  presents  Solomon  as  the  victim  of  a  social  conspiracy  and 
certainly  this  is  the  way  Solomon  describes  his  own  experiences,  although  not 
in  any  very  self-dramatizing  way.  Partly  this  volume  sets  on  record  his 
impressions  while  undergoing  shock  therapy  and  partly  it  makes  a  commentary 
on  post-war  American  culture.  Solomon  attended  one  of  Antonin  Artaud’s 
readings  and  from  him  took  the  role  of  artist-hero  pitted  against  a  totalitarian 
society.  He  pays  tribute  to  leading  members  of  the  Beats,  and  includes  his 
foreword  to  Burroughs’s  Junkie.  The  fragmentary  nature  of  most  of  these  pieces 
reveals  Solomon’s  plight  at  being  caught  between  a  desire  to  write  which  he 
lacks  the  confidence  to  realize  and  a  pressure  towards  social  conformity  which 
he  cannot  accept  in  good  faith. 

Turning  to  a  different  tradition  of  literature  we  must  note  How  I  Grew,  an 
elegant  and  stylish  autobiography  by  Mary  McCarthy.  Concentrating  on  the 
growing  life  of  her  mind,  she  therefore  pays  particular  attention  to  her  reading 
and  when  describing  her  school-days  she  draws  a  careful  distinction  between 
her  lessons  and  her  ‘real  education’.  McCarthy’s  comic  style  creates  a  gap 
between  her  youthful  and  mature  selves,  mocking  the  intensity  of  the  former. 
While  at  school  she  made  her  own  first  attempts  at  writing  and  speculates  here 
on  the  impulse  lying  behind  this  desire.  How  I  Grew  pays  tribute  to  her  years 
at  Vassar  as  a  crucial  period  of  maturing.  During  these  years  she  met  and  later 
married  the  actor  Harold  Johnsrud  who  introduced  her  to  the  plays  of  Ibsen. 
McCarthy  casts  him  ironically  as  her  Red-Cross  Knight  and  this  volume 
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concludes  simultaneously  with  her  graduation  and  her  realization  that  she  should 
not  have  married  without  love.  The  novelist  May  Sarton  has  published 
Recovering,  a  journal  of  the  year  1977-8  which  was  a  disturbing  one  for  her. 
It  marked  the  collapse  of  a  long-standing  relationship  and  she  turned  to  the 
journal  as  a  means  of  analysing  her  own  experience.  The  result  is  at  once  a 
record  of  seasonal  change  at  Sarton’s  country  house  and  also  an  account  of 
her  reading  with  Erica  Jong,  Adrienne  Rich,  and  others.  Recovering  will 
supplement  Sarton’s  fiction.  This  concludes  the  memoirs  for  1987  and  we  must 
now  consider  collections  of  critical  prose. 

In  1983  the  Catholic  University  of  America  organized  a  conference  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Irving  Babbitt’s  death  and  the 
proceedings  have  now  been  published  in  Irving  Babbitt  in  Our  Time,  edited 
by  George  A.  Panichas  and  Claes  G.  Ryn.  A  variety  of  speakers  approach 
Babbitt  as  a  moral  philosopher,  considering  different  aspects  of  his  humanism: 
how  it  bore  on  religion,  his  writings  on  the  will,  his  attitude  to  conscience,  and 
so  on.  He  is  also  compared  with  Western  thinkers  like  Croce  and  Burke.  The 
contribution  which  has  the  most  direct  relevance  to  literature  examines  Babbitt’s 
influence  on  T.  S.  Eliot  and  also  considers  how  Charles  Maurras  acted  as  a 
catalyst  in  the  latter’s  conversion  to  Christianity.  Patricia  C.  Willis  has  edited 
a  superb  collection  of  Complete  Prose  by  Marianne  Moore.  In  1907  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  Moore  tried  her  hand  at  a  series  of  short  stories  which  are  the  first  items 
in  an  astonishingly  extensive  collection.  From  1921  to  1929  Moore  contributed 
regularly  to  the  Dial,  one  of  the  main  organs  of  Modernism,  writing  not  only  on 
poets  but  on  such  figures  as  Bryher  and  George  Moore.  As  editor  she  contributed 
a  monthly  mini-essay  (‘Comment’)  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  ranging  from 
Karel  Capek  to  St  Francis.  The  period  from  the  demise  of  the  Dial  (1929)  up 
to  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1947  saw  Moore  writing  miscellaneous  essays 
on  poetry  (Eliot,  Pound’s  Cantos,  etc.)  but  once  again  spreading  her  net  to 
include  Yeats’s  prose,  the  fiction  of  Trollope,  and  even  the  ballerina  Anna 
Pavlova.  In  1947  she  formed  a  project  to  translate  La  Fontaine’s  fables  which 
led  to  a  greater  concentration  in  her  reviews  on  linguistic  niceties,  and  La 
Fontaine  was  the  subject  of  a  later  encyclopaedia  entry  by  Moore.  This  excellent 
compilation  significantly  extends  the  body  of  American  Modernist  writing. 

The  next  three  volumes  are  linked  by  the  common  thread  of  journalism.  In 
1923  Sara  Powell  Haardt,  a  young  aspiring  writer  from  Alabama,  met  H.  L. 
Mencken  at  one  of  the  lectures  he  was  giving  in  Baltimore.  They  began  a 
correspondence  over  her  stories  which  developed  into  friendship,  courtship, 
and  finally  marriage  in  1930.  Some  seven  hundred  letters  written  both  before 
and  after  their  marriage  have  now  been  edited  and  annotated  by  Marion 
Elizabeth  Rodgers  in  Mencken  and  Sara.  In  a  very  full  biographical  introduction 
she  argues  that,  despite  many  differences,  Mencken  and  Sara  were  united  by 
a  common  German  heritage.  These  letters  will  supplement  existing  Mencken 
biographies  by  filling  out  a  little-known  romantic  side  to  his  character,  but  they 
also  reveal  details  on  a  range  of  cultural  subjects  from  the  South  to 
contemporary  literature,  political  conventions,  and  the  Scopes  trial  which 
Mencken  reported.  His  ironic  descriptions  of  Hollywood  in  1926  contrast 
strongly  with  Sara’s  excited  reports  of  her  efforts  to  sell  the  film-script  The 
Promised  Land  the  following  year.  Sara  had  suffered  from  tuberculosis  since 
the  early  1920s  and  it  finally  cut  her  life  short  in  1935.  Peter  W.  Dowell  has 
edited  ‘Ich  Kuss  Die  Hand’,  a  second  selection  of  Mencken  letters,  this  time 
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to  the  opera  singer  Gretchen  Hood.  The  two  met  in  1926  and  their  friendship 
flourished  until  Mencken’s  sudden  announcement  of  his  decision  to  marry  in 
1930.  Dowell  has  only  published  Mencken’s  half  of  the  correspondence  with 
helpful  annotations  to  each  letter.  At  the  time  of  their  meeting  Hood  was  living 
in  Washington  and  was  instrumental  in  introducing  Mencken  into  political 
circles.  From  1927  onwards  Hood  was  hounded  by  the  press  (the  ‘Hearst  vermin’ 
as  Mencken  called  them)  eager  to  discover  whether  she  would  marry  one  of 
America’s  most  hardened  bachelors.  Most  of  these  letters  are  quite  short,  as 
if  written  in  haste,  and  testify  to  Mencken’s  varied  activities  as  social 
commentator,  editor,  or  writer  if  he  was  meeting  figures  like  Carl  Van  Vechten 
or  Joseph  Hergesheimer.  Although  James  M.  Cain  is  remembered  as  a  novelist 
he  himself  actually  gave  priority  to  journalism  in  his  career  and  was  working 
for  newspapers  as  early  as  1917,  long  before  he  had  tried  his  hand  at  fiction. 
Roy  Hoopes  has  now  edited  Sixty  Years  of  Journalism,  a  collection  of  Cain’s 
newspaper  writing  which  gives  an  idea  of  its  extent  and  variety.  In  the  1920s 
Cain  met  Mencken  (describing  him  later  as  ‘our  leading  literary  luminary’)  and 
the  two  men  quickly  became  friends.  Cain  contributed  a  number  of  iconoclastic 
portraits  of  social  types  to  the  American  Mercury  and  even  considered  writing 
a  book  about  Mencken.  One  of  the  most  unusual  of  the  pieces  was  a  dialogue- 
article  on  the  accidental  cremation  of  some  Seventh-Day  Adventists.  Cain  then 
established  a  reputation  for  himself  as  the  author  of  editorials  for  the  New 
York  World.  In  his  career  as  a  journalist  he  reported  on  many  important  public 
events  like  the  Lindbergh  flight  and  coal-mining  disputes  in  Virginia.  During 
this  time  he  had  contacts  with  figures  like  E.  B.  White  and  James  Thurber, 
and  later  went  to  Hollywood  to  write  screenplays.  One  of  the  most  trenchant 
pieces  here  is  an  indictment  of  the  conspiracy  of  corporate  interests  besetting 
the  American  writer.  More  recently  Mark  A.  Muggli  (‘The  Poetics  of  Joan 
Didion’s  Journalism’,  AL  402-21)  has  analysed  the  techniques  used  in  Joan 
Didion’s  journalism,  noting  her  use  of  selective  detail  which  helps  to  build  up 
what  he  calls  ‘representative  images’,  emblems  which  reverberate  with  meaning. 

Three  collections  of  what  might  be  called  poets’  prose  have  appeared  this 
year.  ‘The  Leafless  American’  and  Other  Writings  is  a  miscellany  of  essays, 
reviews,  and  poems  by  Edward  Dahlberg  edited  by  Robert  Creeley  who  proposes 
that  Dahlberg’s  main  theme  is  man’s  separation  from  his  body.  For  this  reason 
he  engages  in  a  long  jeremiad,  attacking  the  shortcomings  of  a  culture  which 
has  reduced  man  to  a  ‘homeless,  denatured  ghost’.  Whatever  Dahlberg’s  specific 
subject,  whether  it  is  childhood  memories  of  Kansas  City  or  impressions  of 
Rome,  he  sooner  or  later  launches  into  an  attack  on  puritanism.  Although  he 
praises  the  creative  energies  of  figures  like  Stephen  Crane  and  Sherwood 
Anderson,  the  prospects  for  writing  are  grim:  ‘we  are  now  in  the  long,  cold 
night  of  literature.’  In  Recitative  J.  D.  McClatchy  has  collected  the  prose  of 
James  Merrill,  in  whose  works,  he  points  out,  metaphor  is  central.  The  collection 
is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first  contains  interviews  where  Merrill 
comments  on  the  experience  of  living  in  Greece  (and  on  the  poem  ‘Yanina’), 
Modernist  poetry,  his  use  of  myth  and  of  the  Ouija  board,  and  the  fate  of 
contemporary  poetry  in  a  ‘society  without  ritual’.  The  second  section  collects 
various  pieces  of  criticism  on  Dante,  Cavafy,  and  particularly  on  Wallace 
Stevens  and  Elizabeth  Bishop.  Merrill  pays  tribute  to  these  two  poets  several 
times,  expressing  admiration  for  the  former’s  ease  of  aesthetic  reference.  Section 
3  (‘Occasions’)  assembles  diverse  pieces  on  Japan  and  painting,  and  includes 
a  foreword  to  a  volume  of  short  stories  by  Merrill’s  friend  Robert  Morse.  The 
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collection  concludes  with  three  short  stories  by  Merrill  himself.  In  ‘Where  Do 
You  Put  the  Horse?’  the  novelist  and  poet  Paul  Metcalf  has  collected  pieces 
of  prose  which  vary  from  short  reviews  to  lectures  and  substantial  articles.  An 
unusual  speculative  imagination  emerges  even  in  the  reviews,  suggesting,  for 
instance,  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  male  orgasm  and  writing 
ambitions  or  that  cancer  (metaphorically?)  is  the  result  of  exploratory  energies 
being  turned  inwards  by  the  closure  of  the  frontier.  Metcalf  seems  equally  at 
home  with  photography  and  poetry,  and  the  major  piece  of  his  collection  is 
undoubtedly  a  memoir  of  Charles  Olson  where  Metcalf  diagnoses  a  tension 
between  the  stance  of  an  outsider  and  the  desire  to  belong.  Of  the  novelists 
he  considers,  he  passes  valuable  comments  on  the  ‘permanent  visitors’  who 
populate  Paul  Bowles’s  fiction,  and  about  the  evocation  of  place  in  John 
Gardner’s  The  Sunlight  Dialogues.  To  take  a  last  example  from  this  collection, 
Metcalf  reads  Hubert  Selby’s  fiction  over  Melville’s  shoulder  and  finds  a  gradual 
decline  in  his  works  since  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn. 

In  the  1960s  Susan  Sontag  established  herself  as  a  leading  commentator 
on  the  cultural  scene  and  her  classic  collection  of  essays,  Against  Interpretation, 
has  been  reprinted.  The  pieces  which  concentrate  on  sixties  themes  are  a 
review  of  Norman  O.  Brown’s  Life  against  Death,  a  discussion  of  Happenings 
(which  Sontag  sees  as  a  theatre  of  spectacle  influenced  by  Surrealism),  Camp, 
and  the  dispute  over  the  two  cultures.  Penguin  has  issued  A  Susan  Sontag  Reader 
which  includes  generous  selections  from  her  novels,  The  Benefactor  and 
Death  Kit,  as  well  as  many  of  her  best-known  essays.  In  her  introduction 
Elizabeth  Hardwick  pays  tribute  to  Sontag’s  versatility,  to  her  analytical 
intelligence  which  adapts  itself  easily  to  photography,  critical  theory,  or  fiction. 
The  common  factor  in  all  these  areas  is  style  by  which  Sontag  implies  the 
solicitations  of  images  and  modes  of  expression  which  go  beyond  direct  utility. 
Although  Hardwick  sees  a  slackening  of  analytical  force  in  the  pieces  written 
after  1966,  nevertheless  she  insists  on  the  sheer  critical  acumen  of  Sontag’s  ‘large 
and  coherent  sensibility’.  Virtually  the  same  praise  could  be  extended  to 
The  New  Sentence,  Ron  Silliman’s  new  collection  of  essays  which  all  circle 
around  the  political  dimension  of  literature.  At  his  most  general  Silliman 
continues  the  arguments  of  Walter  Benjamin  in  an  explicitly  linguistic  direction, 
arguing  that  referentiality  is  an  index  to  the  commodification  of  literature. 
He  takes  his  bearings  from  the  Modernists,  Gertrude  Stein  in  particular,  to 
suggest  that  their  assault  on  referentiality  constitutes  a  political  act  and  opens 
up  a  line  of  experimentation  which  is  being  continued  today  in  a  group  of  San 
Francisco-based  writers.  This  is  where  Silliman’s  title  comes  in  since  it  refers 
to  a  new  kind  of  literary  discourse  which  identifies  the  ‘signifier  as  the  locus 
of  literary  meaning’,  and  which  is  exemplified  in  the  works  of  those  writers 
associated  with  the  journal  L=A=N=G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E.  Silliman  skilfully 
supports  this  general  thesis  with  lively  close  discussions  of  Jack  Spicer,  Louis 
Zukofsky,  and  others. 

The  doyen  of  Afro-American  polemical  prose  was  without  doubt  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois  and  therefore  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  LAm  to  have  brought 
out  a  volume  of  his  Writings,  edited  by  Nathan  Huggins.  DuBois’s  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Harvard,  The  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave-Trade,  opens 
the  collection.  He  had  planned  to  revise  The  Souls  of  Black  Folk  in  the  1950s  but 
never  fulfilled  this  intention,  so  the  first  printing  of  1903  is  given  here.  A  later 
work  follows.  Dusk  of  Dawn,  which  DuBois  described  as  the  ‘autobiography 
of  a  race  concept’,  and  the  volume  concludes  with  a  series  of  essays  and  his 
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contributions  to  The  Crisis.  Among  the  latter  he  praises  W.  D.  Howells  for  early 
recognizing  the  presence  of  the  Negro  in  the  American  scene;  he  writes  an 
appreciation  of  Jean  Toomer,  and  attacks  Carl  Van  Vechten  for  transforming 
Harlem  into  a  huge  cabaret.  Manning  Marable’s  fine  new  biography,  W.  E.  B. 
DuBois:  Black  Radical  Democrat,  shows  how  often  his  career  touched  on 
literature.  Thus  he  examines  the  style  of  DuBois’s  early  prose  and  describes  his 
first  novel  The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece  as  an  ‘attempt  to  present  the  South’s 
racial  and  economic  conflicts  to  a  popular  audience’.  Marable  suggests  that  the 
novel  represents  an  extension  of  DuBois’s  political  commitments  in  the  Niagara 
Movement  and  elsewhere.  In  a  similar  way  the  1904  prose  poem  ‘Credo’  set 
down  his  ultimate  social  and  political  goals.  In  the  1920s  DuBois  campaigned 
constantly  for  a  committed  and  positive  portrayal  of  the  Afro-American  in 
literature  although  he  did  criticize  the  propagandistic  tendencies  of  the  Harlem 
Renaissance.  This  period  saw  his  involvement  in  Pan-Africanism,  a  crucial 
context  for  his  second  novel,  Dark  Princess,  where  romance  masks  the  basic 
political  theme  of  spiritual  unity  between  ‘people  of  color  throughout  the  world 
to  conspire  against  white  colonialism’.  In  the  post-war  period  DuBois’s 
commitment  to  civil  rights  broadened  to  include  artistic  freedom  during  the 
Red  Scare,  and  it  was  then  that  he  produced  his  Black  Flame  trilogy,  based 
on  the  fictitious  biography  of  a  black  intellectual.  Michael  Thelwell  has  published 
Duties,  Pleasures,  and  Conflicts,  a  miscellany  of  pieces  which  begin  with  three 
stories  set  in  the  South  exemplifying  what  James  Baldwin  in  his  introduction  calls 
the  ‘embattled  isolation’  of  the  Southern  Negro.  Most  of  the  pieces  grow  out  of 
the  1960s  civil  rights  movement,  one  essay  describing  a  march  on  Washington 
and  using  the  occasion  to  criticize  the  Kennedy  administration’s  record  on  racial 
equality.  ‘Toward  Black  Liberation’  (written  with  Stokeley  Carmichael) 
represents  the  theoretical  centre  of  this  book  and  constitutes  a  passionate 
statement  of  the  need  to  reclaim  black  identity  and  history  from  the  ‘cultural 
terrorism  and  depredation  of  self-justifying  white  guilt’.  One  course  of  action 
lay  in  establishing  Afro-American  courses  in  the  universities,  an  option  which  is 
discussed  in  two  essays.  Two  further  pieces  praise  James  Baldwin’s  honesty  as 
a  writer  and  his  chosen  role  of  being,  as  Thelwell  puts  it,  the  ‘keeper  of  our 
emotional  and  moral  history’.  In  line  with  this  support  he  has  very  sharp  criticisms 
to  make  of  the  reviewers  of  Another  Country.  The  other  main  essay  in  this 
collection  on  fiction  mounts  a  telling  attack  on  William  Styron’s  The  Confessions 
of  Nat  Turner  for  distorting  selection,  inauthentic  speech,  and  its  refusal  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  a  slave  culture.  A  more  recent  essay  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  black  writer  insists  on  a  reactionary  argument  against  formal  experiment. 
This  collection,  however,  is  of  particular  relevance  to  the  turmoil  of  the  sixties. 

To  complete  this  survey  three  works  need  consideration  which  deal  with 
American  humorists.  Firstly  Burgess  Unabridged,  a  dictionary  of  nonsense 
words,  has  been  reprinted  by  Gelett  Burgess.  A  novelist  and  water-colourist, 
Burgess  was  a  contributor  to  The  Smart  Set  and  a  writer  with  an  eye  for  social 
and  verbal  foibles.  ‘He  adores  the  extravagant,  the  outrageous’,  he  wrote  about 
himself.  This  dictionary  represents  a  facetiously  ‘scientific’  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  language  with  coinages  offered  in  explicit  continuation  of  Edward  Lear 
and  Lewis  Carroll.  The  most  striking  example  of  a  neologism  now  accepted 
into  common  usage  is  ‘blurb’,  defined  as  a  ‘flamboyant  advertisement’.  The 
reprint  comes  complete  with  Heath  Robinson-style  illustrations.  Leslie  Frewin’s 
biography  The  Late  Mrs  Dorothy  Parker  identifies  the  complexities  in  Parker’s 
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character  rather  than  explaining  them  thoroughly.  Born  a  Rothschild,  she  turned 
against  her  father,  rejecting  him  and  Judaism  alike.  The  1920s  represented  a 
crucial  decade  in  her  life  since  they  saw  her  continuing  success  with  spoofs, 
book  reviews,  and  her  ‘Constant  Reader’  column  in  The  New  Yorker.  At  this 
time  she  joined  with  Robert  Benchley  to  form  the  famous  Algonquin  Hotel 
Round  Table  group  of  wits.  By  its  very  nature  the  existence  of  this  group 
depended  on  reputation  and  Frewin  has  surprisingly  little  to  say  about  which 
of  Parker’s  writings  have  a  permanent  value.  Around  1927  she  began  to  incline 
towards  socialism,  a  commitment  which  strengthened  a  decade  later  in  fund¬ 
raising  for  the  Spanish  Republicans  and  campaigning  against  Fascism.  The 
disparity  between  this  commitment  and  her  fascination  with  wealth  is  not 
explored  in  depth.  The  other  important  area  in  Parker’s  career  was  her  script¬ 
writing  with  Alan  Campbell  but  both  writers  became  disenchanted  with 
Hollywood  even  though  they  continued  to  work  there  after  the  war.  Parker 
came  back  briefly  into  the  limelight  with  her  defiance  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  but  her  last  years  were  spent  in  obscurity.  The  last  volume 
to  note  here  is  Sarah  Eleanora  Toombs’s  scholarly  James  Thurber:  An 
Annotated  Bibliography  of  Criticism.  Toombs  demonstrates  that  his  works 
generated  considerable  critical  comment  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  In  1936, 
for  instance,  Max  Eastman  praised  Thurber’s  capacity  to  transform  pain  and 
tragedy  into  laughter.  Toombs’s  introduction  outlines  the  fluctuations  in 
Thurber’s  reputation,  and  she  has  divided  her  work  into  four  main  sections: 
biographical  material,  general  criticism,  criticism  of  individual  works,  and 
reviews  of  plays  and  productions.  In  all  cases  helpful  and  extensive  summaries 
give  an  idea  of  content,  and  three  indexes  distinguish  between  authors,  short- 
story  titles,  and  other  titles.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bibliography  is  a  symptom 
of  continuing  interest  in  the  American  humorists. 


5.  Drama 

Gerry  McCarthy’s  Edward  Albee  comes  in  the  MMD  series  and  gives  a  short 
judicious  reading  of  the  plays  (excluding  the  adaptations)  set  alongside  an 
account  of  the  tensions  between  the  private  personality  of  the  writer  and  his 
public  role,  in  this  case  Albee’s  commitment  to  the  creation  of  a  serious  national 
theatre.  In  a  brief  resume  of  Albee’s  childhood  and  experiences  before  his 
astonishingly  rapid  ‘arrival’  in  the  early  1960s,  McCarthy  notes  the 
autobiographical  element  of  The  Zoo  Story,  The  American  Dream,  and  The 
Sandbox,  but  he  has  no  time  for  those  critics  who  labelled  this  early  work 
‘confessional’  and  wrongly  sensationalized  aspects  of  it.  As  far  as  labels  go, 
I  am  not  sure  that  McCarthy’s  description  of  the  early  Albee  as  an  ‘angry  young 
man’  is  any  more  discriminating  than  the  conventional  labels  of  ‘absurdist’ 
and  ‘nihilist’  which  he  also  disavows,  but  he  is  surely  right  to  suggest  that  Albee’s 
real  affinity  with  the  European  avant-garde  of  the  mid  century  ‘was  almost 
entirely  in  theatrical  method  and  awareness’  and  that  if  he  absorbed  the  influence 
of  Beckett,  Ionesco,  and  Genet,  he  was  not  a  disciple  of  a  particular  school. 
McCarthy  opens  with  chapters  about  Albee  on  theatre  and  in  the  theatre. 
His  reading  of  the  plays  is  assured,  infusing  his  own  interpretations  with  an 
insistent  sense  of  the  effects  of  these  plays  in  performance,  as  in  his  account 
of  the  story-telling  devices  in  Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf  and  others,  and 
the  working  out  of  Albee’s  social  and  political  ideas  within  the  personal  styles 
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of  expression  of  his  characters.  The  final  chapter,  on  The  Lady  from  Dubuque, 
is  a  persuasive  defence  of  Albee’s  techniques  in  this  much-maligned  play. 

In  ‘Cars  and  Traveling  in  The  Death  of  Bessie  Smith  ’  Philip  C.  Kolin  (CLAJ 
30.472-80)  argues  that  the  symbolic  use  of  cars  and  journeys  unites  the  plots 
of  this  play,  and  that  by  a  use  of  parallelism,  Albee  orchestrates  the  conflict 
between  Bessie’s  quest  for  fame  ‘and  the  uncaring  Nurse’s  sordid  antics  in 
Intern’s  “beat-up”  Chewy’.  Henry  I.  Schvey  in  ‘At  the  Deathbed:  Edward 
Albee’s  All  Over'  ( MD  352-63)  sees  Edvard  Munch’s  1892  painting  Death  in 
the  Sickroom  as  a  crucial  turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  depiction  of  the 
deathbed  scene  in  visual  art,  and  suggests  this  painting  informs  Albee’s  play, 
which  he  proposes  as  the  ‘dramatic  equivalent’  of  Munch’s  painting.  In  this 
suggestive  juxtaposition,  Schvey  argues  that  Munch’s  picture  focuses  attention 
upon  the  living  spectators  to  the  dying  girl  in  a  way  which  suggests  the  isolation 
and  self-absorption  ‘which  another’s  death  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  survivors’, 
and  sees  in  All  Over  a  similar  displacement  -  or  replacement  -  of  focus,  so 
that  Albee’s  play  becomes  a  mournful  dirge  for  the  living  ‘who  must  go  on 
without  hope  or  love’,  and  who  refuse  reverence  for  the  dying  husband/father 
in  ‘selfish,  masturbatory  acts  of  self-love’. 

Barry  V.  Daniels  ( TDR  i. 89- 100)  presents  ‘Letters  of  Joseph  Chaikin’,  six 
letters  of  January  1978  written  from  hospital  for  the  cast  of  Asky’s  The  Dybbuk, 
which  Chaikin  produced  at  the  New  York  Public  Theatre  in  December  1977. 
Barry  Daniels  includes  extracts  from  some  of  Chaikin’s  letters  to  colleagues 
and  friends,  such  as  Sam  Shepard,  between  1974  and  1984  during  Chaikin’s 
three  open-heart  operations,  extracts  in  which  he  meditates  on  illness  and  death. 
Richard  Schechner,  editor  of  TDR,  interviews  Richard  Foreman  (TDR 
iv.  125-76),  founder  and  director  of  the  Ontological-Hysteric  Theater,  about 
his  plays  Film  Is  Evil:  Radio  Is  Good,  Miss  Universal  Happiness,  The  Cure, 
and  others  and  includes  an  interview  with  Kate  Manheim,  Foreman’s  ‘leading’ 
actress,  in  ‘Talking  with  Kate  Manheim:  Unpeeling  a  Few  Layers’  (136-42). 
This  issue  of  TDR  follows  with  Erika  Munk’s  ‘Film  Is  Ego:  Radio  is  God: 
Richard  Foreman  and  the  Arts  of  Control’  (143-8)  reprinted  from  The  Village 
Voice,  on  Foreman’s  New  York  University  production  of  Film  Is  Evil:  Radio 
Is  Good,  and  continues  with  the  text  of  the  play  in  full  (149-76).  In  ‘After 
the  Free  Southern  Theater:  A  Dialog’  Jerry  W.  Ward  Jr  (TDR  iii.  120-5) 
interviews  Tom  Dent,  who  took  over  the  New  Orleans  directorship  of  the  Free 
Southern  Theatre  in  1966,  and  elicits  Dent’s  views  on  the  FST,  the  reasons  for 
its  demise,  and  the  prospects  for  black  theatre  in  the  South. 

In  his  Plays  by  Susan  Glaspell  C.  W.  E.  Bigsby  continues  the  recovery  of 
her  work,  of  which  he  has  already  written  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Critical 
Introduction  to  Twentieth-Century  American  Drama  (YW  63.460).  This  is  an 
edition  of  Trifles,  The  Outside,  The  Verge,  and  Inheritors.  Bigsby  makes  large 
claims  for  these  plays,  despite  what  he  writes  of  their  imperfections,  and  sees 
Glaspell  as  more  daringly  original  in  the  risks  she  took  with  character,  language, 
and  plot  than  any  of  her  contemporaries,  including  O’Neill,  with  whom  she 
was  the  ‘discovery’  of  the  Provincetown  Players,  the  theatre  company  formed 
by  her  husband  George  Cram  Cook  and  others.  Her  stage  directions  frequently 
suggest  a  novelistic  mode,  and  it  is  no  surprise  that  her  writing  career  began 
with  short  stories,  and  that  her  first  novel  The  Glory  of  the  Conquered  predates 
Trifles,  her  first  play,  by  eight  years;  and  she  returned  to  fiction  for  the 
last  twenty  years  of  her  life.  Bigsby’s  excellent  introduction  gives  us 
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a  brief  but  informative  account  of  Glaspell’s  career  and  an  analysis  of  the  central 
concerns  of  her  work  in  these  and  other  plays.  The  Verge  combines  ‘comedy 
and  melodrama,  symbolism  and  expressionism,  feminism  and  a  critique  of 
feminism,  social  criticism  and  metaphysical  enquiry’  and  constitutes  for  him 
a  play  which  has  few  equals  in  its  ‘radical  revisioning  of  all  aspects  of  theatre’. 
James  Agate  ranked  Inheritors  alongside  The  Master  Builder,  an  assessment 
Bigsby  wisely  refuses,  for  he  sees  it  as  her  most  deeply  conventional  work,  done 
in  an  expository  mode  she  elsewhere  avoided,  though  its  presentation  of  the 
ambiguities  deriving  from  her  dual  commitment  to  a  new  radicalism  and  the 
pioneer  values  of  her  Midwest  origins  is  finely  stated  here.  Glaspell  is  clearly 
a  dramatist  of  major  importance,  and  this  selection  of  her  most  challenging 
plays  must  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Mario  De  Marinis,  the  Italian  semiotician  and  theatre  historian  writes  in 
‘Dramaturgy  of  the  Spectator’  ( TDR  ii.  100-14)  about  a  theory  of  dramaturgical 
presences  inherent  in  the  spectatorial  role,  presences  which  are  both  passive 
and  active,  and  contribute  substantially  to  the  event  of  theatrical  performance. 

C.  W.  E.  Bigsby  has  compiled  the  File  on  Miller  for  Methuen’s  Writer-Files 
series:  the  endeavour  of  this  cheap  paperback  series  is  to  recover  something 
of  the  immediacy  of  the  moment  of  each  play’s  public  appearance,  and  the 
contemporary  response  to  it,  to  overcome  as  it  were  the  ephemeral  nature  of 
life  in  and  about  the  theatre.  We  are  given  a  chronological  view  of  the 
composition  of  the  plays,  information  about  first  performances  and  major 
revivals,  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  plays,  a  representative  selection  of  reviews  and 
criticism,  and  the  dramatist’s  own  comments  on  each  play  and  its  themes.  In 
Bigsby’s  selection  we  get  just  enough  plot  description  and  critical  evaluation 
to  gauge  the  flavour  of  the  moment  of  first  production,  and  to  instigate  further 
reading.  We  are  also  given  a  concise  account  of  the  writer’s  non-dramatic  work, 
general  comments  by  Miller  on  aesthetic  and  practical  aspects  of  his  work,  and 
a  bibliography  of  primary  and  secondary  sources. 

In  his  Conversations  with  Arthur  Miller  Matthew  C.  Roudane  tells  us  that 
Miller  usually  revises  transcripts  of  the  interviews  he  gives  ‘clarifying,  expanding 
his  initial  responses  without  the  limitations  of  off-the-cuff  remarks’  and  tells 
how  the  manuscript  of  his  own  interview  with  Miller  arrived  back  from  the 
playwright  ‘carefully  revised -and  enhanced’.  This  is  a  practice  Roudane 
accepts,  and  argues  that  if  a  degree  of  spontaneity  is  thereby  lost  ‘the  clarity 
and  coherence  the  interview  gains  is  measurable’.  No  doubt  this  is  a  practice 
Miller  has  thought  through  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  logic,  but  it  seems 
a  curious  proceeding,  this  doctoring  of  his  responses  in  the  original  transcripts, 
and  it  may  explain  the  absence  of  C.  W.  E. Bigsby’s  interview,  which  Roudane 
has  not  included  because  it  is  not  presented  as  a  ‘unified’  conversation.  It  may 
be  that  this  editing  of  his  interviews  goes  with  Miller’s  known  centring  of 
‘form’  in  the  process  of  composition,  without  which,  as  he  puts  it,  you  ‘have 
an  effusion  of  dialogue,  a  tickling  of  the  piano  keys,  improvisation  perhaps, 
but  you  don’t  have  music’.  There  are  thirty-nine  interviews  in  this  collection - 
which  is  rather  a  lot  of  tickling  of  the  piano  keys  -  arranged  chronologically 
from  John  K.  Hutchens’s  piece  in  The  New  York  Times  of  February  1947  to 
Mark  Lamos’s  interview  in  American  Theatre  of  1986.  Roudane’s  1985  interview 
is  here,  and  in  this  Miller  ends  with  an  appeal  for  the  kind  of  theatre  he  has 
always  wanted,  and  still  wants,  an  economically  ‘open’  theatre  whose  audience 
would  be  a  genuine  mirror  of  the  national  fabric,  like  a  ‘prize  fight,  a  ball  game, 
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or  a  political  rally’  and  not  the  theatre  as  it  is,  dominated  by  an  ever-increasing 
spiral  of  fiscal  exorbitance  which  both  narrows  its  audience  and  narrows  the 
plays  that  serve  it.  This  is  a  useful  collection  of  material,  and  it  gives  as  much 
of  Miller  on  Miller  as  anyone  could  conceivably  want. 

In  June  Schlueter  and  James  K.  Flanagan’s  Arthur  Miller ,  Flanagan  is 
responsible  for  the  chronology  and  introductory  biographical  chapter,  Schlueter 
for  the  analyses  of  the  plays,  with  assistance  from  Flanagan’s  1969  dissertation. 
Flanagan’s  competent  account  of  the  life  will  complement  Miller’s 
autobiographical  Timebends.  Schlueter’s  analyses  rely  a  good  deal  on  plot 
description,  and  her  judgements  are  sometimes  surprisingly  low-key  for  someone 
who  has  written  both  about  metafictionality  in  modern  drama,  and  the  novels 
and  plays  of  Peter  Handke.  However,  her  chapter  on  Death  of  a  Salesman 
takes  proper  account  of  the  effect  on  current  perspectives  of  the  play  of  Dustin 
Hoffman’s  portrayal  of  Willy  Loman  in  the  1984  Broadway  revival,  a 
performance  which,  she  argues,  released  the  play  from  those  time-bound  views 
of  it  as  a  commentary  on  capitalism  and  its  victims.  Schlueter  pays  duly  sceptical 
attention  to  the  political  determinants  of  McCarthyism  on  The  Crucible, 
accepting  with  Dennis  Welland  the  play’s  concern  with  the  ‘abnegation  of 
personal  responsibility’,  what  Miller  called  ‘the  handing  over  of  conscience  to 
another’.  She  does  her  best  with  Miller’s  later  plays,  noting  that  critical  hostility 
to  them  which  Miller  thinks  due  to  the  way  the  design  of  the  plays  ‘asks  for 
a  realistic  recognition  of  events  and  characters  on  the  surface  of  a  highly 
condensed  interior  life’.  Though  she  would  like  to  take  Miller  on  trust  here, 
her  own  reading  of  the  one-act  plays  for  example  is  revealed  in  her  vocabulary 
where  she  writes  of  their  ‘autumnal’  quality  and  ‘poignant  flavor’  of  nostalgia, 
and  she  rests  her  case  on  a  refusal  of  ‘summary  judgement’. 

Jenny  S.  Spencer  in  ‘Norman’s  ’Night,  Mother :  Psycho-Drama  of  Female 
Identity’  ( MD  364-75)  sees  this  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play  as  offering  a 
different  kind  of  experience  for  each  sex,  and  argues  that  because  the  text 
‘foregrounds  issues  of  female  identity  and  feminine  autonomy’  the  relatively 
detached  position  available  to  male  viewers  of  it  cannot  be  taken  by  women, 
and  proceeds  to  show  how  the  play  works  as  a  cathartic  psycho-drama  for  its 
female  audience.  Spencer,  in  this  eloquent  and  entirely  persuasive  essay,  wants 
to  see  the  play’s  political  effect  as  registered  not  only  in  the  theatre  event  of 
performance,  but  in  all  forms  of  comment  and  discussion  about  it,  and  suggests 
that  if  its  picture  of  women’s  actions  and  positions  is  both  recognizable  and 
yet  untenable,  then  the  play  might  ‘offer  the  kind  of  dynamic  contradiction 
that  once  brought  to  consciousness  could  generate  radical  change’  even  if  Marsha 
Norman  does  not  offer  her  audience  a  way  of  ‘finally  understanding  that 
contradiction  in  social  terms’. 

‘As  Ever,  Gene  ’:  The  Letters  of  Eugene  O  ’Neill  to  George  Jean  Nathan ,  edited 
by  Nancy  L.  Roberts  and  Arthur  W.  Roberts,  is  frankly  something  of  a 
disappointment.  This  is  an  elegant  production,  but  very  much  a  production, 
with  a  foreword  by  John  R.  Finnegan,  Jr,  and  afterword,  and  introductory 
essays  to  each  part  of  the  book,  covering  the  chronological  stages  of  this 
correspondence  through  O’Neill’s  career  from  1  May  1919  to  27  August  1949. 
Of  its  238  pages  of  text,  seventy-four  are  taken  up  with  editorial  matter,  and 
the  substantial  notation  of  the  letters  makes  for  a  considerably  shorter 
contribution  from  O’Neill  himself  than  would  otherwise  appear.  This  would 
matter  less  if  the  substance  of  the  letters  were  more  revelatory  than  they  are 
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about  those  plays  on  which  O’Neill’s  reputation  rests.  There  is  one  nugatory 
comment  from  him  about  Bound  East  for  Cardiff,  the  play  which  got  his  career 
going;  of  the  forty-five  index  entries  for  Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  only  one 
offers  genuinely  interesting  comment  about  the  plays,  and  this  when  he  writes 
of  the  difficulties  in  composition  of  keeping  himself  out  of  the  trilogy,  learning 
to  shun  ‘the  many  opportunities  for  effusions  of  personal  writing  about  life 
and  fate’.  Much  the  same  is  true  for  The  Iceman  Cometh.  Similarly,  there  are 
one  or  two  intimacies  to  Nathan  about  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night.  It  must 
be  said  that  these  letters  are  scrupulously  edited,  and  the  interlinking  essays 
informative  about  the  contexts  in  which  the  letters  were  written. 

‘O’Neill’s  Dramatic  Process’  by  Stephen  A.  Black  (. AL  58-70)  argues  that 
O’Neill’s  drama  is  not  circumscribed  by  realism,  nor  by  conventional  resources 
of  meaning  and  effect  through  dramatic  language,  and  Black  analyses  a  brief 
moment  from  the  opening  of  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night  to  reveal  what 
he  calls  the  dynamics  of  interaction  in  the  play  developed  within  structures  which 
are  essentially  symphonic  in  kind:  though  this  is  suggestive  in  its  way,  Black 
finally  carries  the  idea  of  symphonic  structure  and  orchestration  of  roles  to 
excess,  citing  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  in  the  voices  of  O’Neill’s  play, 
so  that  one  is  tempted  to  call  out  ‘fiddlesticks’.  James  A.  Robinson  in 
‘Convergences  and  Divergences:  Father  and  Son  in  A  Touch  of  the  Poet  and 
The  Iceman  Cometh'  (AL  323-40)  uses  John  Chiole’s  terms  to  see  these  plays 
as  effecting  a  dramatic  catharsis  both  of  O’Neill’s  father’s  sense  of  wasted  talent, 
and  his  own  limited  melodramatic  beginnings,  and  argues  that  the  writing  of 
these  two  plays  prepared  O’Neill,  emotionally,  for  the  effort  of  self¬ 
confrontation  in  Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night.  G.  Vena  in  ‘Congruency  and 
Coincidence  in  O’Casey’s  Juno  and  O’Neill’s  Journey’  ( ES  249-63)  offers  a 
highly  speculative  essay  which  seeks  to  underline  the  affinities  between  O’Casey 
and  O’Neill,  especially  in  relation  to  Juno  and  Journey,  in  terms  of  their 
common  Irish  ancestry,  the  relatedness  of  these  two  plays  to  actual  events  of 
war  and  civic  disorder,  the  mother-fixated  children,  and  the  foregrounding  of 
motherhood,  and  even  finds  common  scenic  elements  in  both  plays,  the  ‘living- 
room’  as  the  singular  arena  for  interaction,  the  use  of  collections  of  books  as 
signifying  status,  and  the  use  of  alcohol  to  collapse  inhibitions  and  allow 
character  development. 

Philip  C.  Kolin  writes  on  ‘Staging  Hurlyburly:  David  Rabe’s  Parable  for 
the  1980’s’  (TA  41.63-78)  where  he  gives  an  astute  analysis  of  the  language, 
characterization,  and  argument  of  Rabe’s  ‘bleak  parable’,  noting  in  particular 
his  use  of  stage  props -the  pillow,  the  watch,  and  the  dictionary  -  to  reveal 
how  his  characters  are  ‘foolishly  trapped’  in  their  own  solipsistic  world. 

Sam  Shepard’s  plays  are  the  subject  of  four  MD  essays  which  call  on  differing 
contemporary  theories  of  literature  and  criticism  in  their  analyses,  and  three 
of  which  are  united  by  a  common  preoccupation  with  issues  of  ‘audience’.  Ann 
Wilson  in  ‘Fool  of  Desire:  The  Spectator  to  the  Plays  of  Sam  Shepard’  (MD 
46-57)  discusses  metatheatrical  aspects  of  Shepard’s  theatrical  practice, 
specifically  the  concept  of  performance  in  which  the  spectator  is  an  agent  of 
performance.  In  an  attentive  examination  of  the  staging  of  illusory  propositions 
of  truth  and  reality  in  Cowboys  #2,  Buried  Child,  and  Fool  for  Love,  she 
proposes  that  Shepard  ‘understands  historically  the  primary  pleasure  of 
performance  is  seeing  and  so  writes  the  spectator’s  role  to  heighten  our 
consciousness  of  the  tension  between  our  desire  to  believe  what  we  see  and  the 
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deceptiveness  of  appearance’,  so  that  his  use  of  the  role  of  spectator 
acknowledges  the  play  of  desire  which  fuels  our  fascination  with  the  spectacle 
of  performance.  Sheila  Rabillard  in  ‘Sam  Shepard:  Theatrical  Power  and 
American  Dreams’  (MD  58-71)  similarly  explores  the  involved  yet  spectatorial 
role  of  audience,  basing  her  reading  on  the  analytical  categories  outlined  in 
Anne  Ubersfeld’s  Lire  le  Theatre.  In  comments  on  Icarus’s  Mother,  Fool  for 
Love,  True  West,  A  Lie  of  the  Mind,  and  others,  Rabillard  notes  the 
unclassifiable  nature  of  Shepard’s  early  work,  the  way  words  in  his  plays  ‘are 
the  bearers  of  power’  rather  than  meaning,  and  the  conative  and  phatic  nature 
of  his  discourse  in  performance,  which  alerts  the  spectator  to  ‘his  own  presence 
as  an  auditor  in  the  theatre’,  though  her  final  claim  is  a  qualified  echo  of  John 
Berger’s  notion  of  the  ‘theatre  of  indifference’  as  symptomatic  of  the  society 
which  calls  it  forth,  so  that  Shepard’s  reduction  of  the  functions  of  language 
to  their  performative  essentials  becomes  a  reflection  of  the  ‘decayed  fabric  of 
contemporary  society’:  surely,  a  disappointingly  humanist  appropriation  of 
Shepard?  Steven  Putzel  in  ‘Expectation,  Confutation,  Revelation:  Audience 
Complicity  in  the  plays  of  Sam  Shepard’  ( MD  147-60)  moves  from  reader- 
response  theory  to  semiological  concepts  of  theatrical  relationship,  Russian 
formalist  ideas  of  audience  reception,  and  Roman  Ingarden’s  ideas  of  ‘open’ 
and  ‘closed’  stages  in  his  reading.  What  Putzel  wants  is  the  maintenance  in 
Shepard’s  work  of  the  active  complicity  of  interpretation  from  live  audience 
which  performance  in  theatre  ensures,  but  which  Shepard’s  star  status  in  film 
threatens,  because  of  what  is  implied,  curiously,  as  the  passive  role  of  audience 
to  film  and  videotape.  Leonard  Wilcox  in  ‘Modernism  vs  Postmodernism: 
Shepard’s  The  Tooth  of  Crime  and  the  Discourses  of  Popular  Culture’  {MD 
560-73)  calls  on  Fredric  Jameson’s  assessment  of  postmodernism  as  an  elision 
of  the  distinguishing  lines  between  ‘high’  and  ‘mass’  culture,  to  present  Shepard 
not  only  as  celebrant  of  the  constitutive  elements  of  pop  discourse  and  pop 
myth,  but  as  one  who  in  his  fracturing  of  ‘character’  and  ‘language’  exhibits 
other  characteristics  of  post-modernism:  thus  the  ‘master  narratives’  of  realist 
and/or  modernist  art  give  way  to  linguistic  fragmentation  and  the  absent  centre 
of  the  play’s  action.  Wilcox  uses  The  Tooth  of  Crime -‘a.  rock  and  roll 
western  set  in  a  futuristic  present’  -  to  illustrate  the  irretrievability  of  a 
modernist  world  in  Shepard’s  work,  ‘the  eclipse  of  a  modernist  order  by  a 
postmodern  culture’,  and  the  de-heroizing  of  character,  language,  and  action: 
this  is  well  done,  but  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  achieved  signification  of 
order  and  value  in  modernist  high  culture  is  surely  questionable? 

The  spring  issue  of  SoQ  (25.iii)  is  a  special  devoted  to  ‘Southern  Women 
Playwrights’  edited  by  Milly  S.  Barranger,  whose  introductory  essay  (5-9)  shows 
how  the  South  and  its  border  states  have  become  one  of  the  principal  theatrical 
regions  of  American  drama  in  the  last  three  decades.  This  issue  is  devoted  to 
dramatists  who  represent  four  generations  of  women  writing  for  the  American 
stage,  both  for  Broadway  and  the  regional  theatres,  and  who  demonstrated 
an  awareness  of  their  Southern  roots,  and  continue  to  draw  upon  Southern 
materials  for  their  subjects,  plots,  characters,  humour,  and  dialogue,  ranging 
from  stereotypical  characters  to  unrestrained  individualism,  from  romantic 
melancholy  and  despair  to  a  celebratory  discovery  of  self.  In  ‘Another  Part 
of  the  Country:  Lillian  Heilman  as  Southern  Playwright’  W.  Kenneth  Holditch 
(11-35)  argues  that  the  mixture  of  naturalism  and  melodrama  in  Heilman’s 
plays,  The  Searching  Wind,  The  Little  Foxes,  Another  Part  of  the  Forest,  and 
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The  Autumn  Garden  provide  a  sustenance  which  inspires  and  entertains,  and 
forecasts  a  revival  of  interest  in  her  Southern  dramas.  Virginia  Spencer  Carr 
writes  on  ‘Carson  McCullers:  Novelist  Turned  Playwright’  (37-51),  revising 
material  originally  published  in  her  The  Lonely  Hunter:  A  Biography  of  Carson 
McCullers  (1975):  Carr  lets  McCullers’s  early  history  of  domestic  and  juvenile 
play-making  speak  for  itself  in  her  subject’s  characteristic  charm  and  verve 
before  outlining  Tennessee  Williams’s  role  in  the  transcription  for  the  stage 
of  McCullers’s  novel  The  Member  of  the  Wedding,  a  runaway  box-office 
success,  and  gives  an  account  of  McCullers’s  trials  over  the  failure  of  The  Square 
Root  of  Wonderful.  Gayle  Austin  in  ‘Alice  Childress:  Black  Woman  as  Feminist 
Critic’  (53-62)  proposes  Childress  as  an  iconoclast  of  the  prevailing  binary 
oppositions  in  Western  society,  black/white,  male/female,  north/south, 
artist/critic,  and  sees  this  iconoclasm  as  anticipatory  of  modern  criticism  and 
feminist  theory  today.  Austin  attends  specifically  to  Trouble  in  Mind  and  Wine 
in  the  Wilderness,  eliciting  from  these  two  plays  Childress’s  role  as  a  social 
critic  and  a  questioner  of  male  artists’  portraits  of  black  women:  she  also  sees 
these  plays  as  relevant  to  three  stages  of  feminist  literary  criticism,  and, 
particularly,  recent  work  on  the  concept  of  absence,  an  ambitious  programme 
which  requires  more  space  than  she  has  here.  The  actress  Polly  Holliday  (63-5) 
gives  a  brief  affectionate  recall  of  Childress  on  the  occasion  of  the  production 
of  her  play  Wedding  Band  by  Joseph  Papp  at  the  Public  Theater  in  New  York 
in  1972.  Lynda  Hart  writes  on  ‘Doing  Time:  Hunger  for  Power  in  Marsha 
Norman’s  Plays’  (67-79),  a  feminist  account  of  Norman’s  professed  goal  in 
her  writing,  ‘To  make  visible  people  that  are  rarely  seen  and  never  heard’,  her 
ordinary  women  who  struggle  for  liberation.  Hart  explores  the  range  of  the 
gustatory  metaphor  in  Norman’s  work,  and  resolves  that  the  central  question 
of  questing  women  is  this:  ‘can  we  rejoice  in  and  grow  strong  through  our 
hunger,  or  must  we  become,  ourselves,  the  world’s  repast?’  Billy  J.  Harbin 
writes  on  ‘Familial  Bonds  in  the  Plays  of  Beth  Henley’  (81-94)  whose  Crimes 
of  the  Heart  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize:  Harbin  describes  this  play  as  ‘about  lost 
American  ideals  in  the  larger  tradition  of  native  dramatists  from  Eugene  O’Neill 
to  Sam  Shepard’,  a  description  in  which  the  word  ‘larger’  precisely  enacts  a 
masculine  hegemony.  Lisa  J.  McDonnell  compares  the  achievement  of  Henley 
and  Norman  in  ‘Diverse  Similitude:  Beth  Henley  and  Marsha  Norman’  (95-104), 
an  essay  which  seeks  to  distinguish  the  differences  between  these  two  Southern 
women  writers,  and  finally,  Linda  L.  Hubert  in  ‘Humor  and  Heritage  in  Sandra 
Deer’s  So  Long  on  Lonely  Street ’  (105-15)  seeks  to  rescue  this  play  from  its 
general  depiction  as  a  piece  of  ‘southern  gothic  comedy’:  Hubert  affirms  by 
contrast  Deer’s  insistently  self-conscious  ironizing  of  Southern  literary  cliches 
in  a  good-humoured  ‘but  consistently  satiric  tone’. 

The  summer  issue  of  SoQ  (25. iv)  is  another  special,  devoted  to  Contemporary 
Theatre  in  the  South.  In  ‘Saying  What  We’ve  Got  to  Say’  William  W.  French 
(5-23)  gives  an  overview  of  the  vigorous  health  of  the  current  scene  in  the  South, 
a  perspective  amply  testified  by  the  other  contributions  to  this  issue.  French 
traces  the  extraordinary  outcrop  of  theatre  venues  and  companies,  and  the 
consequent  effect  this  has  had  upon  the  quality  and  multiplicity  of  work  by 
Southern  writers  particularly  in  the  last  three  decades.  G.  Warren  Robertson 
(25-37)  gives  an  account  of  the  premiere  season  at  one  of  these  new  venues, 
the  Alabama  Shakespeare  Festival,  which  opened  its  new  location  at 
Montgomery’s  Wynton  M.  Blount  Cultural  Park  in  1985  with  A  Midsummer 
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Night’s  Dream  and  The  Glass  Menagerie,  a  happy  blending  of  European  and 
Southern  classics.  Philip  C.  Kolin  (39-46)  presents  an  interview  with  Jane  Reid- 
Petty,  director  of  productions  (and  everything  else)  at  Mississippi’s  New  Stage 
Theatre  in  Jackson,  and  William  French  (iv. 49-63)  writes  of  the  work  of  Don 
Baker,  writer,  actor,  producer,  and  director  of  and  for  the  Lime  Kiln  Theatre 
in  the  southern  Appalachians,  near  the  town  of  Lexington.  There  are  three 
contributions  about  John  O’Neal:  Elizabeth  A.  Barron  (65-72)  records  her 
earlier  conversations  with  this  co-founder  of  Mississippi’s  Free  Southern  Theater 
in  1963,  which  brought  the  experience  of  theatre  to  mixed  Southern  audiences 
across  the  South,  providing  a  ‘Theater  for  Those  Who  Have  No  Theater’. 
Elizabeth  Barron  again,  and  Donald  R.  Mott  (75-84)  publish  a  1986  interview 
with  O’Neal,  and  Barbara  Carpenter  (85-97)  assesses  the  achievement  of  the 
Free  Southern  Theater  in  an  essay  which  refuses  the  terms  of  valediction. 
In  ‘Levi  Lee  at  Play  with  the  Audience’  Andrew  Apter  (99-106)  discusses  the 
effects  of  audience  participation  in  the  ‘children’s  theatre  for  adults’  of  Levi 
Lee,  who  co-founded  the  Southern  Theater  Conspiracy  in  1979,  and 
Robert  G.  Everding  (109-19)  gives  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  Houston 
Shaw  Festival. 

The  first  volume  of  Studies  in  American  Drama,  1945-Present  edited  by 
Philip  C.  Kolin  and  Colby  H.  Kullman,  earned  the  ‘Best  New  Journal  of  1986’ 
award  from  the  Conference  of  Editors  of  Learned  Journals,  and  the  second 
volume  of  this  new  journal,  for  1987,  maintains  the  quality  of  its  predecessor. 
It  has  interviews  with  Romulus  Linney  and  Albert  Innaurato,  a  classified 
bibliography  of  Ronald  Ribman,  and  a  clutch  of  critical  essays.  I  do  wonder 
about  the  wisdom  of  printing  symposium  contributions,  designed  as  they  are 
for  a  live  audience  and  not  for  the  isolation  of  the  study,  and  the  opening  essay 
in  this  volume  of  SAD  is  a  case  in  point:  here,  Gerald  Weales  (3-18),  the  noted 
biographer  and  critic  of  Clifford  Odets,  addressed  ‘The  Odets  Symposium’  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  in  November  1985,  an  event  celebrating 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  A  wake  and  Sing!  In  his  characteristically  combative 
yet  informal  style,  Weales’s  subject  is  ‘Clifford’s  Children:  or  It’s  a  Wise 
Playwright  Who  Knows  His  Own  Father’,  an  address  which  manages  to  dwell 
upon  Odets’s  precursors  -  not  only  Chekhov  and  O’Casey,  but  also  John 
Howard  Lawson’s  Success  Story-  before  he  turns  to  what  he  calls  ‘Clifford’s 
Children’,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  prestigious  list:  Tennessee  Williams,  Arthur 
Miller,  Carson  McCullers,  Lorraine  Hansberry,  Edward  Albee  and,  at  the  level 
of  language,  David  Mamet.  As  Weales  acknowledges,  ‘the  charting  of  influences’ 
is  a  chancy  endeavour,  and  if  it  here  serves  appropriately  to  honour  Odets  on 
the  occasion  of  this  symposium,  in  the  last  analysis  it  tells  us  little  enough  about 
him  or  those  he  may  have  influenced.  In  ‘Sam  Shepard  Works  Out:  The 
Masculinization  of  America’  Felicia  Hardison  Londre  (19-27)  addresses  Bonnie 
Marranca’s  attack  on  Shepard  for  his  continuing  marginalization  of  women: 
Londre  finds  Shepard’s  response  to  this  attack  in  Fool  for  Love  finally 
unconvincing,  but  makes  a  better  case  for  his  willingness  and  capacity  to  resist 
this  practice  in  A  Lie  of  the  Mind.  Rudolf  Erben  (29-41)  also  takes  up  this 
subject  in  his  ‘Women  and  Other  Men  in  Sam  Shepard’s  Plays’  offering  the 
more  conventional  male  view  that  for  Shepard,  women  ‘participate  in  the 
corporate  and  communal  life  of  modern  America,  which  has  replaced  the  male 
frontier  individualism  of  the  past’  and  are  therefore  indicted  for  transferring 
to  the  West  the  civilization  of  the  East  ‘from  which  Shepard’s  heroes  try  to 
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escape’.  It  is  this,  and  the  consequent  failures  of  love  between  his  men  and 
women  that  accounts  for  Shepard’s  treatment  of  women  in  Erben’s  view.  In 
‘Charles  Fuller  and  A  Soldier’s  Play.  Attacking  Prejudice,  Challenging  Form’ 
William  W.  Demastes  (43-56)  wants  to  see  Fuller’s  achievement  in  this  and 
later  plays  as  a  translation  of  his  ‘black’  experience  into  an  idiom  that  can  be 
more  broadly  termed  an  ‘American’  experience,  a  worthy  act  of  the 
enfranchisement  of  Fuller  from  his  status  as  a  playwright  of  and  for  a  particular 
social  group.  June  Schlueter  (59-69)  writes  about  ‘the  mother  of  the  American 
feminist  theatre’  Megan  Terry  in  ‘Keep  Tightly  Closed  in  a  Cool  Dry  Place: 
Megan  Terry’s  Transformational  Drama  and  the  Possibilities  of  Self’.  Schlueter 
offers  a  penetrating  account  of  Terry’s  work  for  Joseph  Chaikin’s  Open  Theatre 
of  the  1960s,  that  process  of  ‘neutralising  fixed  assumptions,  dismantling  the 
stereotype,  and  re-evaluating  the  institutional  hierarchy’  in  plays  which  not  only 
affirmed  the  invariables  of  human  experience  in  the  manner  of  authentic  realism, 
but  the  variables  as  well.  Don  Wilmeth’s  interview  with  Romulus  Linney  (71-84) 
discovers  that  not  only  does  Linney  share  Tennessee  Williams’s  belief  that  ‘art 
lives  in  the  unconscious’  but  that  ‘writing  plays  is  frightening’  and  that  if  fright, 
scare,  and  danger  are  not  present  to  him  in  the  act  of  composition  then  ‘I’m 
not  too  interested  in  it’.  In  his  interview  with  John  Digaetani  (87-95)  Albert 
Innaurato  tells  us  that  Benno  Blimpie  is  a  figure  who  symptomatizes  society’s 
displacement  of  what  it  sees  as  freakish,  and  that  the  Transfiguration  of  Benno 
Blimpie  is  ‘a  vision  of  an  artist  in  a  dying  art  form’.  With  due  acknowledgement, 
Philip  J.  Egan’s  ‘Ronald  Ribman:  A  Classified  Bibliography’  (97-117)  expands 
and  updates  Susan  Dietz’s  1974  ‘Selected  Bibliography’  in  her  dissertation  on 
Ribman.  Egan  lists  primary  material  in  chronological  order,  interviews, 
criticism,  reviews,  and  biographical  and  other  ‘informational’  material.  This 
volume  of  SAD  concludes  with  a  series  of  theatre  reviews  (119-37)  covering 
American  and  European  productions  of  plays  by  David  Mamet,  Arthur  Miller, 
James  Baldwin,  A.  R.  Gurney  Jr,  David  Rabe,  Marsha  Norman,  and 
Lee  Blessing. 

Judith  J.  Thompson’s  Tennessee  Williams’  Plays:  Memory,  Myth,  and 
Symbol  is  congruent  with  Roger  Boxill’s  recent  study  of  Williams,  though 
Thompson’s  account  is  more  expansive.  Thompson  sees  a  recurrent  structural 
pattern  in  all  the  plays,  which  gives  organic  unity  to  their  use  of  memory,  myth, 
and  symbol,  and  proposes  that  this  pattern  is  based  on  the  narration  of  a  past 
event  in  the  memory  of  a  protagonist,  a  narration  which  invests  tale  and  teller 
with  mythic  significance;  this  is  followed  by  the  dramatization  of  this  memory, 
or  its  re-enactment  in  a  ‘demythicized’  and  consequently  ironizing  version. 
Further,  that  the  nature  and  content  of  this  mythicized  memory  determines 
the  play’s  symbolic  characterization,  mythical  allusions,  and  archetypal  images, 
and  its  demythicized  re-enactment  decides  the  play’s  outcome,  theme,  and  mode. 
This  is  a  rather  wordily  mechanical  approach  to  Williams.  Like  Boxill,  but  more 
deliberately,  she  privileges  the  eight  plays  from  The  Glass  Menagerie  to  Night 
of  the  Iguana  at  the  expense  of  the  other  work,  and  though  she  has  something 
to  say  about  each  of  the  plays,  the  late  plays  receive  a  very  abbreviated  reading. 
This  is  a  worthy  rather  than  inspiring  book.  Lindy  Melman  ( DQR  16.125-44) 
in  ‘A  Captive  Maid:  Blanche  Dubois  in  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire’  sees  Blanche 
as  not  only  a  product  of  the  myth  of  the  Old  South,  but  also  its  victim,  and 
it  is  to  this  condition  that  Melman  attends  in  her  capable  demonstration  of 
the  stage  sets  of  the  play  as  mimetic  of  Blanche’s  entrapment. 
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Gene  A.  Barnett’s  introduction  to  the  work  of  Lanford  Wilson  is  the  first 
book  on  this  dramatist.  In  common  with  the  practice  of  this  series,  Barnett’s 
account  of  the  plays  and  miscellaneous  work  is  suggestive  rather  than  sustained, 
which  gives  an  inevitable  sense  of  limitation  to  his  enterprise.  Of  Talley’s  Folly 
for  example  we  are  told  that  Wilson  is  ‘most  comfortable  with  an  impressionistic 
structure’  in  which  the  plot  flows  naturally  ‘very  much  like  real  life’  and  that 
the  initial  inspiration  for  this  play  derived  from  a  designer’s  set  construction 
of  the  folly,  as  much  as  from  a  sense  of  business  unfinished  after  the  earlier 
Talley  play  Fifth  of  July,  one  would  like  to  know  more  about  these  issues  than 
Barnett  here  seems  to  have  space  to  tell  us.  None  the  less  he  often  reveals  a 
shrewd  view  of  Wilson’s  intentions,  as  when  he  notes  that  the  title  of  Fifth 
of  July  means  not  that  this  is  ‘dependance’  day,  but  that  it  is  a  common-or- 
garden  day  in  the  life  of  the  Talley  family.  Barnett  is  hard  pressed  to  recover 
The  Gingham  Dog  from  its  critical  failure:  he  wants  at  once  to  retain  its  potency 
as  a  political  play  of  the  early  1960s,  centred  on  the  issue  of  inter-racial  marriage, 
and  to  claim  that  its  essence  is  universal  and  humanistic,  that  its  unpopularity 
lies  in  its  ‘strong  and  unpleasant’  themes,  and  its  lack  of  a  happy  ending.  Of 
The  Hot-I Baltimore,  Wilson’s  first  substantial  success,  Barnett  characteristically 
goes  for  what  he  sees  as  its  large  concerns,  ‘the  destruction  of  the  American 
heritage’:  but  is  there  not  a  workable  tension  between  that  view  of  it  and 
Wilson’s  own  more  modest  statement  that  the  play  is  about  ‘losers  refusing 
to  lose’?  This  generally  helpful  book  includes  an  account  of  Wilson’s  biography 
and  stage  apprenticeship,  and  the  critical  apparatus  includes  both  primary  and 
secondary  bibliographies. 
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This  chapter  has  the  following  sections:  1.  General,  by  John  Thieme;  2.  Africa, 
by  Phyllis  Pollard;  3.  Australia,  by  Angela  Smith;  4.  Canada,  by  Coral  Ann 
Howells;  5.  The  Caribbean,  by  John  Thieme;  6.  India,  by  Shirley  Chew;  7. 
New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific,  by  Jean-Pierre  Durix  and  Carole  Durix. 


1.  General 

This  section  includes  coverage  of  general  and  comparative  work  on  new 
literatures  in  English  and  material  on  writing  from  areas  such  as  Pakistan  and 
South-East  Asia  which  is  not  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

As  part  of  its  ‘Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth  Literature’  for  1986, 
JCL  includes  its  usual  listings  for  Malaysia  and  Singapore  (ii.83-9),  Sri  Lanka 
(ii.90-7),  and  Pakistan  (ii.  112-23).  The  non-appearance  of  its  ‘General’ 
bibliography  and  the  news  that  this  has  been  temporarily  discontinued  may 
be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  comparative  paucity  of  discussions  that  link  the 
various  new  literatures.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  slender  volume  of  the  output 
in  this  field,  the  year  has  been  notable  for  four  fine  articles  that  help  to  advance 
thinking  in  the  neglected  area  of  methodology.  Stephen  Slemon’s  ‘Monuments 
of  Empire:  Allegory/Counter-Discourse/Post-Colonial  Writing’  ( Kunapipi 
iii.1-16)  begins  with  a  semiotic  analysis  of  the  monument  to  Sir  Arthur  Phillip, 
Commander  of  the  First  Fleet,  which  stands  in  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens, 
Sydney.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Edward  Said  and  Gayatri  Spivak,  Slemon 
reads  the  monument  as  typifying  the  way  in  which  colonial  discourse  projects 
its  own  codes  onto  the  ‘  “vacant”  or  “uninscribed”  territory  of  the  other’. 
From  this  he  moves,  via  Jameson,  to  a  consideration  of  how  post-colonial  texts 
resist  such  appropriation  and  contest  the  signifying  practices  of  colonialism 
by  exposing  allegorical  modes  of  cognition  as  the  enemy  of  cultural 
decolonization.  Helen  Tiffin  writes  from  a  similar  position  in  ‘Post-Colonial 
Literatures  and  Counter-Discourses’  (Kunapipi  iii.  17-34).  She  argues  that,  since 
post-colonial  cultures  ‘are  inevitably  hybridised,  involving  a  dialectical 
relationship  between  European  ontology  and  epistemology  and  the  impulse  to 
create  or  recreate  independent  local  identity’,  counter-discursive  strategies  are 
essential  and  offers  a  model  that  challenges  the  practices  of  Comparative 
Literature,  which  she  sees  as  based  on  universalist  assumptions.  Tiffin  looks 
at  two  novels  which  ‘write  back’  to  the  European  canonical  text  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Sam  Selvon’s  Moses  Migrating,  and  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Foe,  and  sees 
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them  as  responding  to  the  ‘whole  of  the  discursive  field’  within  which  the  post¬ 
colonial  text  operates. 

The  third  of  the  four  articles  referred  to  above,  Diana  Brydon’s  ‘The  Myths 
That  Write  Us:  Decolonising  the  Mind’  ( CE&S  1 0: i .  1-14),  suggests  that  much 
discussion  of  new  literatures  in  English  is  shaped  by  myths  that  function  less 
as  ‘enabling  value  systems’  and  more  as  ‘obscuring  lies’.  Again  drawing  on 
Jameson  and  Said,  Brydon  warns  against  constructions  such  as  ‘the  colonial 
mind’  and  notions  such  as  the  centre  and  the  periphery  and  sees  post-colonial 
discourse  as  characterized  by  a  denial  of  imperialist  attempts  to  swallow 
heterogeneity  into  its  own  culturally  inscribed  myth  of  ‘wholeness’.  What  is 
seen  as  the  second  stage  of  production  of  post-colonial  discourse  occupies  Gareth 
Griffiths  in  ‘Imitation,  Abrogation  and  Appropriation:  The  Production  of  the 
Post-Colonial  Text’  ( Kunapipi  i.  13-20).  The  first  is  identified  with  texts  written 
in  the  wake  of  a  society’s  initial  experience  of  colonialism,  such  as  those 
produced  by  gentrified  settlers,  administrators,  box-wallahs,  and  missionaries; 
the  second  with  early,  heavily  anglicized  ‘native’  and  ‘local’  works,  such  as 
the  convict  James  Tucker’s  Ralph  Rashleigh,  ‘written  on  government  paper 
with  government  ink’,  and  the  work  of  the  Indian  poets  Ram  Sharma,  Greece 
Chunder  Dutt,  and  Hur  Chunder  Dutt.  Griffiths  argues  that,  while  imitation 
looms  large  in  these  texts  produced  under  the  colonial  patronage  system  and 
abrogation  only  occasionally  intrudes,  the  inevitable  hybridization  of  such 
discourse  still  subverts  the  ideology  of  the  colonial  discourse  which  endeavours 
to  legitimize  it. 

Jean-Pierre  Durix’s  The  Writer  Written:  The  Artist  and  Creation  in  the  New 
Literatures  in  English  attempts  the  Sisyphean  task  of  providing  a  general  account 
of  the  field.  Durix  concentrates  mainly  on  third-world  fiction -he  is  at  his 
best  on  Albert  Wendt,  Witi  Ihimaera,  and  Salman  Rushdie  -  though  his  study 
also  contains  valuable  essays  on  Patrick  White  and  C.  K.  Stead  and  briefer 
commentary  on  ‘Old’  Commonwealth  writers  such  as  Margaret  Laurence  and 
Frank  Sargeson  and  on  the  poetry  of  Derek  Walcott  and  Wole  Soyinka.  The 
first  chapters  discuss  the  artist’s  role  as  a  teacher  and  the  problems  of  tradition 
and  authenticity  in  colonial  and  post-colonial  writing;  they  provide  a  useful 
introduction  to  the  field,  but  there  is  little  here  that  will  not  be  familiar  to 
specialists.  Gradually,  however,  the  book  moves  into  a  higher  gear,  as  Durix 
explores  the  complex  predicament  of  the  artist  (again  primarily  in  the  ‘New’ 
Commonwealth)  and  forges  an  argument  which  attempts  to  refute  the  view 
that  Commonwealth  literature  is  ‘uninteresting  “referential”  writing’.  Locating 
the  situation  ot  the  post-colonial  creator  at  the  interface  between  a  longing  for 
osmosis  with  the  community  and  a  sense  of  existentialist  aloneness,  he  sees  this 
intertextual  heterogeneity  as  a  particular  product  of  the  ‘problematic  roots’ 
of  such  writers  work.  The  second  and  longer  part  of  the  book  examines  ‘four 
examples  of  metafiction’,  White’s  The  Vivisector,  Wilson  Harris’s  The  Eye 
of  the  Scarecrow,  Stead’s  All  Visitors  Ashore,  and  Rushdie’s  Midnight’s 
Children,  and  is  likely  to  be  the  more  valuable  to  the  majority  of  readers. 

Kirpal  Singh’s  The  Writer’s  Sense  of  the  Past  is  a  collection  of  papers  by 
South-East  Asian  and  Australasian  critics  from  a  1984  conference  held  in 
Singapore  and  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  literatures  of  these  two  regions. 
Singh’s  introduction  identifies  the  particular  problem  that  writers  from  ‘plural’ 
societies  have  in  constituting  their  cross-cultural  pasts  and  the  various 
contributors  to  the  volume  address  this  issue  from  a  variety  of  perspectives 
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and  theoretical  positions.  The  range  of  discussions  of  Malaysian  and 
Singaporean  writing  is  particularly  welcome:  Ee  Tiang  Hong  writes  on  ‘History 
and  Myth  in  Malaysian  Poetry  in  English’  and  the  need  to  arrive  at  a  different 
conception  of  history;  in  ‘Fiction  for  the  Voice:  Oral  Elements  in  Modern 
Malaysian  Literature’  Muhammad  Haji  Salleh  employs  Walter  Ong’s 
categorizations  for  oral  discourse  to  provide  a  framework  for  analysing  oral 
elements  in  his  country’s  modern  written  literature;  Ghulam-Sarwar  Yousof 
examines  contemporary  dramatic  reworkings  of  the  traditional  Malay  hero- 
figures  Hang  Tuah  and  Hang  Jebat.  Arthur  Yhap’s  ‘Three  Novels  on 
Singapore’s  Past’,  which  discusses  Lin  Yutang’s  Juniper  Loa,  Jiro  Osaragi’s 
Homecoming,  and  J.  G.  Farrell’s  The  Singapore  Grip,  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  thought-provoking  of  the  pieces  on  writing  from  the  archipelago  -  Yhap 
uses  Mukarovsky’s  notion  of  deautomization  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
description  in  the  three  novels  he  discusses  is  highly  ‘automatized’  and  largely 
‘redundant’ -  but  the  brevity  of  this  piece  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to 
consolidate  its  argument.  William  McGaw  shows  how  ‘The  Sense  of  the  Past 
in  Pre-Independence  Papua  New  Guinean  Poetry’  is  informed  by  a  nostalgia 
for  a  prelapsarian,  pre-colonial  world;  Vincent  O’Sullivan’s  ‘Urgently  Creating 
a  Past’  looks  at  the  various  cultural  traditions  that  were  important  in  James 
Baxter’s  spiritual  odyssey;  and  Lolo  Houbein’s  ‘  “Anything  to  Declare?”: 
Migrant  Writers  in  Australia’  is  a  self-proclaimed  ‘literary  tourist  guide’  of  ethnic 
literature  in  Australia.  Two  very  fine  essays  follow:  Veronica  Kelly’s  ‘Explorers 
and  Bushrangers  in  Nineteenth-Century  Australian  Theatre’  documents  the 
absence  of  early  plays  about  explorers  and  the  popularity  of  bushrangers  in 
melodramas  of  the  1880-1910  period  and,  after  a  tentative  and  discriminating 
trawl  of  the  available  evidence,  which  includes  some  fascinating  commentary 
on  contemporary  national  myth-making  in  films  and  mini-series,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  bushranger  was  a  figure  who  was  easy  to  accommodate 
on  the  Australian  stage,  since  the  English  prototype  of  Jack  Sheppard,  the  ‘social 
bandit’  figure,  was  already  popular  with  audiences,  whereas  no  dramatic  space 
could  be  found  for  explorer  figures  such  as  Burke  and  Wills  despite  the 
availability  of  a  possible  melodramatic  stereotype  in  the  figure  of  the  military 
hero;  John  Hay  bases  his  ‘Deconstructing  Utopia:  The  Blind  Metaphors  of 
Colonial  Painters  and  Diarists’  on  Paul  de  Man’s  conception  of  ‘areas  of 
blindness’  and,  by  showing,  with  reference  to  a  range  of  early  Australian 
paintings  and  diary-entries,  how  genres  which  are  generally  seen  to  employ 
referential  language  can  be  read  as  emotive,  culturally  loaded  figural  discourses, 
helps  to  drive  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Jakobson’s  distinction  between 
metaphor  and  metonymy.  Among  other  Australian  pieces  in  this  collection 
Shirley  Walker  offers  an  interesting  discussion  of  Judith  Wright’s  representation 
of  Aborigines,  David  English  looks  at  Thomas  Keneally’s  sense  of  the  past, 
and  Dorothy  Jones  surveys  a  range  of  responses  in  her  ‘Evoking  the  Past  in 
Contemporary  Australian  Poetry’.  Robert  Sellick’s  ‘The  Cartography  of  Exile: 
Colonial  Preoccupations  in  Recent  Australian  Fiction’  finds  a  number  of 
contemporary  novelists  still  engaging  in  the  colonial  habit  of  defining  themselves 
as  absences,  in  terms  of  ‘a  reality  which  is  located  elsewhere’,  usually  in  Europe. 
Although  there  is  an  element  of  horses-for-courses  involved  in  this  argument, 
since  Sellick’s  chosen  writers  -  Shirley  Hazzard,  Patrick  White,  Randolph 
Stow,  and  David  Malouf- either  are  or  have  been  expatriates,  he  handles  it 
in  a  sophisticated  and  convincing  way.  Bruce  Bennett  charts  the  different 
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‘Versions  of  the  Past  in  the  Poetry  of  Les  Murray  and  Peter  Porter’  and  in 
‘Past  Imperfect’  Andrew  Taylor  provides  a  first-rate  reading  of  Les  Murray’s 
sense  of  the  past,  which  stresses  his  Boeotianism  -  well-trodden  ground,  but 
seldom  as  well  explored  as  it  is  here.  The  volume  concludes  with  ‘statements’ 
by  the  writers  F.  S.  Jose,  Wong  Phui  Nam,  K.  S.  Maniam,  and  Edwin  Thumboo 
from  Singapore.  Two  further  essays  from  The  Writer’s  Sense  of  the  Past  are 
discussed  in  the  Indian  section  of  this  chapter. 

Peter  O.  Stummer’s  The  Story  Must  Be  Told:  Short  Narrative  Prose  in  the 
New  English  Literatures  is  another  collection  which  has  its  origins  in  a 
conference,  this  time  one  on  the  ‘Commonwealth  Short  Story’  held  near  Munich 
in  1984.  The  volume  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  first  of  which  deals  with 
‘Comparative  Assessments’  and  contains  Katrina  E.  Bachinger’s  ‘Shedding  the 
Skins  of  Kanaima  in  the  Commonwealth  Short-Story’,  an  ambitious  but 
centrifugal  examination  of  the  cultural  and  discursive  implications  of  the 
treatment  of  death  in  a  broad  cross-section  of  stories,  and  Nelson  Wattie’s 
heavily  annotated  and  valuable  account  of  ‘Katherine  Mansfield  Studies  since 
1970’.  A  section  entitled  ‘Individual  Authors’  includes  short  stories  by  Katherine 
Gallagher,  Agnes  Sam,  and  Diana  Sampey,  and  critical  pieces  on  Cyprian 
Ekwensi,  Chinua  Achebe,  and  Flora  Nwapa  (by  Joseph  Swann),  Taban  lo 
Liyong  (by  Frank  Schulze),  Michael  Anthony  (by  Wolfgang  Binder),  and  John 
Hearne  (by  Reinhardt  Kiisgen).  None  of  these  discussions  does  much  to  advance 
scholarship,  but  Schulze  is  interesting  on  the  question  of  whether  the  ‘Western’ 
label  frequently  attached  to  lo  Liyong’s  work  is  justified -he  concludes  that 
the  unity  suggested  by  terms  like  ‘Western’  and  ‘African’  is  misleading  because 
it  obscures  ‘social  and  historical  contradictions’  and  relocates  lo  Liyong  in  terms 
of  twentieth-century  modernism  -  as  is  Binder  on  Anthony’s  alleged 
idealization  of  his  rural  Trinidadian  childhood.  The  third  part  of  the  collection, 
‘Literary  Tradition’,  has  Gerhard  Stilz  writing  on  Kipling’s  predecessors  in 
Anglo-Indian  short  prose,  John  Colmer  finding  indeterminacy  a  more  important 
aspect  of  Barbara  Baynton’s  short  stories  than  has  previously  been  appreciated, 
and  Werner  Arens  examining  four  versions  of  ‘The  Drover’s  Wife’,  Henry 
Lawson’s  1892  original  and  contemporary  metaliterary  responses  by  Murray 
Bail,  Frank  Moorhouse,  and  Barbara  Jefferis.  This  section  also  contains 
discussions  of  Sandra  Birdsell’s  Night  Travellers  (by  Friedel  H.  Bastien)  and 
‘Possibilities  of  Love  in  Recent  Australian  Stories’  (by  Nicholas  Jose).  The 
fourth  part,  ‘The  Road  towards  Emancipation’,  includes  an  important  essay 
by  Rhonda  Cobham  on  ‘The  Caribbean  Voices  Programme  and  the 
Development  of  West  Indian  Short  Fiction:  1945-1958’,  a  topic  which  is  often 
referred  to  but  seldom  discussed  and  which  here  benefits  from  Cobham’s 
research  in  the  files  of  this  BBC  programme  held  in  the  library  of  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies,  Jamaica.  Jenny  Bosse-Bearlin  locates  her  discussion  of 
‘Black-White  Relations  in  the  Contemporary  Black  and  White  Short  Story  of 
Australia’  within  the  context  of  the  Aboriginal  land-rights  issue  and  Dieter 
Riemenschneider  shows  how  contemporary  short  stories  in  English  by  Indian 
women  writers  interrogate  the  roles  prescribed  by  a  male-dominated,  anti¬ 
individual  society.  The  Story  Must  Be  Told  concludes  with  pieces  on  the 
pedagogy  of  teaching  short  stories  from  various  new  literatures  (West  African, 
Canadian,  and  Australian)  by  Dennis  Newson,  Gerhard  Diisterhaus,  and  Jean 
Hawley-Crowcroft. 

Under  Another  Sky  brings  together  much  of  the  best  poetry  submitted  for 
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the  Commonwealth  Poetry  Prize  in  its  first  fifteen  years.  The  introduction  by 
the  editor,  Alastair  Niven,  gives  an  account  of  its  development  and  particularly 
how  it  has  changed  since  some  fairly  restrictive  rules  were  abolished  in  1985. 
The  poetry  in  the  anthology  is  drawn  from  overall  prize-winners  and  commended 
entries  for  the  period  1972-84  and  the  broader  range  of  work  that  received 
recognition  in  1985  and  1986.  Since,  until  the  last  two  years,  only  first  collections 
could  be  submitted,  this  means  that  some  of  the  most  significant  names  in 
Commonwealth  poetry  are  missing:  one  looks  in  vain  for  Derek  Walcott,  Les 
Murray,  Margaret  Atwood,  Nissim  Ezekiel,  and  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite; 
on  the  other  hand  Gabriel  Okara,  Wayne  Brown,  Shirley  Lim,  Lorna  Goodison, 
Dennis  Lee,  and  Chinua  Achebe  are  all  here.  There  is  enormous  diversity  in 
the  anthology  and  there  must  have  been  times  when  the  judges  felt  that  they 
were  not  able  to  compare  like  with  like.  The  joint  winners  of  the  very  first  prize, 
Achebe’s  Beware,  Soul  Brother  and  the  Northern  Ireland-born  Canadian  George 
McWhirter’s  Catalan  Poems,  illustrate  the  problem:  Achebe’s  poems  offer 
socially  engaged  ironic  commentary  on  the  aftermath  of  the  Nigerian  Civil  War, 
McWhirter’s  meditative  reflections  on  Catalan  culture,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  Yet  both  demonstrate  a  concern  with  cultural  identity  and  deploying 
the  English  language  to  deal  with  ‘non-English’  material  and  ultimately,  like 
virtually  all  the  poets  in  the  volume,  provide  powerful  support  for  Slemon  and 
Tiffin’s  argument  that  counter-discursive  strategies  are  central  to  post-colonial 
writing. 

WLWE  includes  two  comparative  articles.  K.  T.  Sunitha’s  ‘The  Theme  of 
Childhood  in  In  the  Castle  of  My  Skin  and  Swami  and  Friends'  (291-6)  sees 
both  works  as  being  shaped  by  the  colonial  context  in  which  they  were  written, 
but  finds  Lamming’s  novel  informed  by  a  socio-political  viewpoint  which  is 
not  present  in  Narayan’s,  an  unexceptionable  but  bland  conclusion.  Govind 
Narain  Sharma’s  ‘Third  World  Humanism:  Munshi  Premchand  and  Ngugi  wa 
Thiong’o’  (296-307)  engages  in  a  similar  kind  of  placing.  Sharma  sees  both 
Premchand  and  Ngugi  as  more  concerned  with  the  psychological  and  moral 
than  the  social  and  political,  and  as  aspiring  towards  a  humanist  ideal  of 
wholeness.  W.  D.  Ashcroft’s  ‘Language  Issues  Facing  Commonwealth  Writers: 
A  Reply  to  D’Costa’  ( JCL  i.99-1 18)  is  a  response  to  Jean  D’Costa’s  contribution 
to  JCL’s  1984  symposium  on  ‘Language  Issues  Facing  Commonwealth 
Authors’.  Ashcroft  identifies  himself  as  sympathetic  to  D’Costa’s  position  that 
‘dialect’  offers  possibilities  of  renewal  to  English,  but  goes  on  to  take  her  to 
task  for,  among  other  things,  the  view  that  language  contains  the  essence  of 
a  culture.  He  is  at  his  most  interesting,  and  least  persuasive,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Creole  language  continuum,  which  dispute  the  notions  that  such  a 
continuum  ‘is  distinct,  semantically  and  semiotically,  from  other  language’  and 
that  ‘the  multiple  perceptions  of  a  continuum  culture  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
a  single  language’. 

Essays  on  new  literatures  not  covered  in  any  of  the  later  sections  of  this 
chapter  include  Maurice  Abiteboul’s  ‘Civilisation  et  regression  dans  L’Empereur 
Jones  d’Eugene  O’Neill  et  Vacances  d’ete  de  Francis  Ebejer:  le  progres  est-il 
un  mythe?’  ( CE&S  10:i. 49-56),  a  thematic  comparison  of  the  two  texts  which 
attempts  to  show  that  the  Maltese  Ebejer’s  play  is  as  concerned  with  mental 
and  spiritual  degradation,  with  humanity  regressing  back  to  barbarism,  as  The 
Emperor  Jones.  Michael  Sharkey’s  “‘Let’s  Celebrate”:  Alamgir  Hashmi’sMy 
Second  in  Kentucky’  ( NLRev  15.33-9)  speculates  that  the  Pakistani  Hashmi’s 
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clear  acknowledgement  of  his  English  sources  may  be  a  contemporary 
manifestation  of  ‘Negative  Capability’. 

While  Commonwealth/new/post-colonial  literatures  continue  to  be  seriously 
under-represented  in  tertiary  and  other  educational  curricula  in  Britain,  there 
are  signs  of  some  progress  in  other  areas  that  help  to  form  -  or,  to  borrow 
terminology  from  the  title  of  the  1987  HETE  Conference,  ‘fire’  -  canons.  The 
year  has  seen  the  award  in  London  of  the  first  Commonwealth  Writers’  Prize, 
to  Olive  Senior,  and  the  inclusion  of  a  ‘New  Literatures  in  English’  section 
in  Pears  Cyclopaedia,  edited  by  Christopher  Cook.  The  Pears  section  provides 
brief  discussions  of  African,  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  South  Pacific,  and 
West  Indian  writers,  with  the  promise  that  Canadian  and  Asian  entries  will 
be  added  next  year.  Limited  though  its  coverage  is,  it  offers  concise,  generally 
reliable  information  on  the  writers  who  are  included  and  contextualizes  their 
work  succinctly.  It  can  only  help  to  disseminate  knowledge  and  extend  interest 
in  the  field. 


2.  Africa 

(a)  General 

JCL  includes  bibliographies  of  ‘Africa:  East  and  Central’  by  R.  N.  Ndegwa 
(ii.1-4),  and  ‘South  Africa’  by  Dorothy  Driver  (ii.  124-39),  both  covering  1986. 
The  entry  for  Western  Africa  will  be  covered  retrospectively  in  the  next 
bibliographical  issue.  Janis  A.  Mayes  et  al.  have  produced  ‘Studies  of  African 
Literatures  and  Oratures:  An  Annual  Annotated  Bibliography,  1986’  ( Callaloo 
761-815)  which  includes  both  primary  and  secondary  material.  RAL  provides 
four  useful  bibliographies,  ‘Zimbabwean  Literature  in  English,  1966-85: 
A  Bibliography’  by  R.  Zhuwarara  and  M.  Zimunya  (340-3),  Steve  Chimombo’s 
‘Creative  Writing  in  Malawi:  A  Bibliography’  (336-40),  ‘A  Preliminary 
Checklist  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Sources  on  Nigeria  Civil  War/Biafran  War 
Literature’  by  Craig  W.  McLuckie  (510-28),  and  David  Westley’s  ‘African- 
Language  Literature  in  English  Translation:  An  Annotated  Bibliography’ 
(499-510).  Also  in  RAL  are  bibliographical  records  of  undergraduate  and 
postgraduate  dissertations  produced  by  two  Nigerian  universities,  J.  O.  J. 
Nwachukwu-Agbada’s  ‘A  Bibliography  of  Ph.D.  Dissertations  on  African, 
Caribbean  and  Afro-American  Literatures  Completed  in  the  English 
Department,  University  of  Ibadan’  (343-8),  and  ‘Studies  in  African  Literature 
in  a  Nigerian  University:  A  Checklist  of  BA  Theses  Completed  in  the 
Department  of  English,  University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka,  1985’  by  Ezenwa-Ohaeto 
(215-18). 

Simon  Gikandi’s  Reading  the  African  Novel  is  an  ambitious  study  which 
seeks  to  apply  techniques  of  contemporary  criticism  to  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  form  and  content  in  the  work  of  eleven  leading  writers 
from  Africa.  Particularly  interested  in  the  way  in  which  modes  of  narrative 
are  instruments  of  value  and  meaning,  Gikandi’s  analysis  throughout  is 
discriminating  and  his  references  to  theorists  judicious.  He  conveys  a  sense  of 
the  modern  African  novel  as  a  continuing  exploration  of  the  African 
consciousness  and  is  perceptive  in  locating  key  areas  of  debate,  most  importantly 
the  transition  from  a  heuristic  fictional  mode  to  one  of  praxis  and  the  problem 
of  creating  a  literature  of  praxis. 
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The  notion  that  African  world-views  can  be  expressed  fully  in  English  is 
central  to  John  Haynes’s  African  Poetry  and  the  English  Language,  a  wide- 
ranging  collection  of  essays,  some  of  them  previously  published,  on  the  close 
textual  analysis  of  African  poetry  in  English.  Haynes  is  aware  of  recent  work 
in  linguistics  but  tactful  in  his  application  of  it  and  sensitive  in  his  relation  of 
poetic  form  to  wider  contextual  and  ideological  features. 

The  growing  critical  attention  being  given  to  women  in  African  literary 
scholarship  is  reflected  in  Eldred  Durosimi  Jones’s  Women  in  African  Literature 
Today,  a  collection  of  thirteen  essays  on  male  and  recent  female  writers.  Of 
the  four  articles  which  explore  general  issues  Katherine  Frank’s  ‘Women  without 
Men:  The  Feminist  Novel  in  Africa’  is  a  judicious  balance  of  issues  of  gender, 
race,  and  aesthetics.  The  feminist  novel  in  Africa  is  more  radical  than  its  Western 
counterpart,  she  suggests  in  a  wide-ranging  piece  which  looks  at  recent  works 
by  Mariama  Ba,  Flora  Nwapa,  Buchi  Emecheta,  and  Ama  Ata  Aidoo.  These 
novels  leave  their  educated,  westernized  heroines  on  the  brink  of  autonomous, 
self-determining  lives.  Their  focus  is  on  the  necessary  preliminary  struggle,  and 
it  is  Aidoo’s  Sissie  in  Our  Sister  Killjoy,  according  to  Frank,  who  most  deserves 
the  title  of  African  New  Woman.  Frank  raises  the  vital  question  of  evaluation: 
how  are  we  to  judge  a  work  which  seems  politically  admirable  but  aesthetically 
simplistic?  We  are  confronting,  she  says,  the  vexed  problems  of  commitment, 
the  subject  of  Molara  Ogundipe-Leslie’s  contribution,  ‘The  Female  Writer  and 
Her  Commitment’,  which  covers  familiar  territory  with  a  refreshing  bluntness. 
Okot  p’Bitek’s  Lawino  is  described  as  ‘a  displacement  from  the  mind  of  a  male, 
Westernized  writer’.  African  women  writers  often  declare  that  they  are  not 
feminists  because  they  have  been  successfully  intimidated  by  African  men. 
Mineke  Schipper’s  ‘Mother  Africa  on  a  Pedestal:  The  Male  Heritage  in  African 
Literature  and  Criticism’  is  a  chatty  and  unfocused  piece  looking  at  the  male- 
dominated  tradition,  the  tradition  of  the  ‘other’,  as  she  calls  it,  within  which 
women  write.  The  relationship  between  the  European  woman  and  the  African 
man  is  examined  by  Adewale  Maja-Pearce  in  ‘The  House  of  Slavery’,  a 
geographically  ambitious  essay  but  one  which  is  too  dependent  on  narrative. 
Though  Maja-Pearce  is  alert  to  sexual  stereotyping,  his  argument  depends  on 
ignoring  differences  in  cultural  and  social  contexts:  ‘All  Africans’,  he  states, 
‘have  ambivalent  attitudes  towards  Europeans’,  as  a  result  of  the  rape  of  their 
continent. 

Barbara  Harlow’s  Resistance  Literature  is  a  comparative  account  of  the 
literature  of  national  liberation  movements  which  presents,  she  says  in  her 
preface,  a  serious  challenge  to  the  codes  and  canons  of  both  the  theory  and 
the  practice  of  literature  and  its  criticisms  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the 
West.  In  the  event  the  book  is  a  largely  descriptive  catalogue  of  cross-cultural 
examples  of  what  she  calls  resistance  literature,  that  which  in  the  words  of  Ngugi 
wa  Thiong’o  is  concerned  ‘with  the  human  struggle  for  total  liberation’.  Much 
of  the  material  is  drawn  from  Palestine,  but  there  are  brief  discussions  of  several 
African  writers  including  Achebe,  Soyinka,  Ngugi,  Armah,  Gordimer,  Bessie 
Head,  and  Sipho  Sepamla.  The  work  is  a  useful  contribution  to  Third  World 
Studies  or  the  literature  of  decolonization  and  a  fruitful  source  of  comparative 
reference. 

A  noticeable  factor  in  the  year’s  work  is  the  number  of  contributions  devoted 
to  rereading  by  now  well-established  texts  and  those  which  are  concerned  to 
develop  the  idea  of  a  post-colonial  literary  theory.  Helen  Tiffin’s  ‘Post-Colonial 
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Literatures  and  Counter-Discourse’  ( Kunapipi  iii.  17-39)  draws  on  discourse 
theory  to  offer  new  models  for  post-colonial  studies.  Tiffin  brilliantly  argues 
that  post-colonial  literatures/cultures  are  constituted  in  counter-discursive  rather 
than  homologous  practices  and  they  offer  fields  of  counter-discursive  strategies 
to  the  dominant  discourse.  The  essay  focuses  on  what  is  called  ‘canonical 
counter-discourse’,  when  a  post-colonial  writer  unveils  the  basic  assumptions 
of  a  British  canonical  text,  thus  subverting  it  for  post-colonial  purposes.  Her 
examples  are  Samuel  Selvon’s  Moses  Ascending  and  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Foe,  both 
of  which  not  only  ‘write  back’  to  an  English  canonical  text,  but  to  the  whole 
of  the  discursive  field  within  which  such  a  text  operates  and  continues  to  operate 
in  post-colonial  worlds.  Coetzee’s  intertextual  dialogue  with  Robinson  Crusoe 
subverts  not  just  the  imperial  perspectives  imposed  on  white  South  Africans 
themselves,  but  also  the  perpetuated  imperial  impulses  in  the  white-settler 
community  today. 

Gareth  Griffiths’  ‘Imitation,  Abrogation  and  Appropriation:  The  Production 
of  the  Post-Colonial  Text’  (. Kunapipi  i.  13-21)  looks  at  a  group  of  early  colonial 
texts,  among  them  Thomas  Mofolo’s  Chaka,  which  leave  unrealized  their  full 
potential  for  subversion  because  they  are  under  the  suppressive  influence  of 
the  imperial  discourse. 

Two  special  issues  of  RAL  explore  respectively  the  ‘Concept  of  National 
Literature’  (iii),  and  ‘Soviet  Scholarship  on  African  Literatures’  (iv).  Although 
not  prescriptive  about  the  idea  of  national  literature,  the  editors’  foreword  gives 
insufficient  recognition  to  the  problem  of  applying  this  as  a  critical  tool  on 
a  continent  where  the  arbitrariness  of  national  boundaries  cuts  across  ethnic 
and  language  groupings.  Alain  Ricard’s  ‘Museum,  Mausoleum,  or  Market:  The 
Concept  of  National  Literature’  (293-304)  is  a  sharply  argued,  ideologically 
aware,  and  discriminating  sociolinguistic  essay,  examining  several  meanings 
of  the  term  ‘national  literature’  -  as  a  collection  of  texts,  as  a  prescriptive 
utterance  describing  what  the  literatures  of  the  so-called  nation  should  be,  and 
as  a  tool  in  analysing  the  relationship  between  society  and  literature.  It  is  the 
last  which  is  Ricard’s  preferred  model,  and  he  argues  eruditely  that  the  concept 
of  a  national  literature  can  have  a  heuristic  function,  leading  to  an  understanding 
of  many  aspects  of  literary  production.  Less  ideologically  alert  but  often 
thought-provoking  is  Mineke  Schipper’s  piece  of  literary  historiography, 
‘National  Literatures  and  Literary  History’  (280-93),  which  focuses  on  the 
problems  raised  by  the  idea  of  a  national  literature  within  the  context  of  literary 
history. 

Vladimir  N.  Vavilov,  the  editor  of  ‘Soviet  Scholarship  on  African  Literatures’, 
announces  in  his  foreword  the  comparative/typological  approach  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  special  issue.  He  makes  the  startling  assertion  that  a 
comparative  study  of  different  literary  ages  shows  ‘how  one  African  literature 
or  another  revives,  naturally,  in  an  original  form,  the  artistic  elements  that  were 
characteristic  of  European  literature  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries’.  His  ‘Prose  Genres  in  the  Making  in  African  English-Language 
Literature’  {RAL  434-47)  is  more  discriminating  than  this  suggests.  He  notes 
the  multi-layer  social  consciousness  which  has  produced  the  simultaneous 
emergence  of  novel-structures  of  widely  different  kinds,  and  works  which  show 
the  interaction  between  folklore  and  literary  traditions,  notably  D.  O.  Lagunwa’s 
The  Forest  of  a  Thousand  Daemons,  in  which,  Vavilov  argues,  Fagunwa  uses 
allegory  to  express  confidence  in  the  victory  over  colonialism.  A  similar 
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typological  approach  is  taken  by  Irina  D.  Nikiforova  in  ‘The  Development  and 
Distinctive  Features  of  Forms  of  the  Novel  in  African  Literature’  (422-34). 
Nikiforova  makes  some  interesting  observations  on  the  comparative  portrayal 
of  private  and  social  realities  in  what  she  calls  elitist  and  populist  writings,  but 
overall  the  critical  formulations  are  of  a  reductively  generalizing  nature. 

Two  further  essays  explore  theoretical  matters.  Micere  Mugo’s  ‘Towards  a 
Definition  of  African  Orature  Aesthetics’  ( TWBR  iii.40-1)  is  a  predictable  piece 
which  attempts  to  unearth  ‘that  basic  African-centric  philosophy  of  life’  and 
to  relate  this  to  the  work  of  Ousmane  Sembene.  The  best  analogy,  she  suggests, 
for  conceptualizing  the  world  of  orature  aesthetics  is  the  structure  of  an  onion, 
‘a  rounded  accumulation  of  curving,  circular  layers  on  layers  of  inter¬ 
relatedness’.  It  is  difficult  to  find  a  focus  for  Lokangaka  Losambe’s  ‘Towards 
a  Revision  of  Concepts  in  the  Literary  Criticism  of  the  African  Novel  of 
Expatriation’  ( ArielE  ii. 81-97)  which  purports  to  find  a  new  way  of  treating 
novels  based  on  cultural  contacts,  but  is  in  practice  a  naive  and  simplistic 
discussion  of  character  relationships  and  attitudes  within  a  wide-ranging  group 
of  novels,  including  works  by  Achebe  and  Armah. 

Abner  Nyamende’s  ‘Sacrifice  in  the  Work  of  Some  African  Writers’  (EinA 
ii. 59-73)  lacks  a  controlling  idea  and  makes  some  perverse  literary  judgements 
like  the  notion  that  the  killing  of  Ikemefuna  in  Achebe’s  Things  Fall  Apart 
is  a  ‘willing  sacrifice’.  More  interesting  but  moving  without  discrimination 
between  the  diary  as  private  memoir,  diary  fiction,  and  prison  narratives  is 
John  Cooke’s  ‘African  Diaries’  (WLT2\\-\'i)  which  reaches  the  not  surprising 
conclusion  that  the  African  writer  has  put  this  most  private  form  of  writing 
in  the  service  of  affirming  the  social  life.  Michael  Etherton’s  ‘African  Theatre 
and  Political  Action’  ( Wasafiri  3-7)  is  a  thoughtful  but  desultory  piece,  which 
sets  out  to  describe  a  relationship  between  drama  and  the  political  action 
characteristic,  he  suggests,  of  some  third-world  theatre  during  the  last  decade. 
Etherton  finds  a  dialectical  opposition  between  two  sorts  of  ‘conscientisation’ 
theatre,  the  one  made  by  professional  performers  and  brought  to  the  peasants, 
the  other  made  by  the  peasants  themselves,  this  latter  representing  a  new  type 
of  political  theatre,  process  rather  than  product. 

Two  essays  of  a  cultural/historical  nature  are  of  value  to  students  of  African 
literature.  Herbert  Mbukeni  Mnguni’s  ‘African  Intellectuals  and  the 
Development  of  African  Political  Thought  in  the  Twentieth  Century’  (PA 
1 13—22)  is  a  stimulating  historical  survey  of  the  development  of  African  political 
philosophies  from  Pan-Africanism  and  the  Negritude  movement  to  the  national 
liberation  struggles.  Mnguni  argues  that  the  various  forms  of  African  political 
thought  are  seeking  to  illuminate  the  nature  of  African  history  and  that  the 
most  important  of  these,  because  it  facilitated  the  development  of  later  African 
intellectual  systems,  was  Pan-Africanism.  In  ‘Africa’s  Triple  Heritage:  Unique 
or  Universal?’  (PA  91-100)  L.  Keita  rejects  Ali  Mazrui’s  model  of  the  triple 
cultural  heritage  of  contemporary  African  society  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
simplistic  and  a  model  which  can  be  applied  to  all  modern  societies. 

Finally  to  be  noted  is  Steve  Chimombo’s  revealing  account  of  a  student-centred 
African  literature  programme  at  Chancellor  College,  Malawi  (Wasafiri  7-11). 

(b)  West  A frica 

As  the  title  suggests,  Catherine  Obianju  Acholonu’s  ‘The  Home  of  Olaudah 
Equiano:  A  Linguistic  and  Anthropological  Search’  (JCL  i.5-16)  is  an  account 
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of  the  author’s  attempt,  based  on  linguistic  and  anthropological  evidence,  to 
locate  the  origins  of  Equiano  in  Eastern  Igboland.  The  relationship  between 
orality  and  the  literary  text  in  the  work  of  D.  O.  Fagunwa  is  explored  in  two 
very  different  essays.  Jane  Wilkinson’s  ‘Between  Orality  and  Writing:  The  Forest 
of  a  Thousand  Daemons  as  a  Self-Reflexive  Text’  ( CE&S  9:ii. 41-51)  is  a 
scholarly  and  lucid  piece  which  claims  that,  despite  the  presence  of  writerly 
and  literary  qualities  and  sources,  it  is  the  elements  borrowed  from  orality  that 
give  Fagunwa’s  writing  its  distinctive  note.  The  tension  in  the  text  between  the 
need  for  writing  and  the  desire  to  continue  adopting  the  logic  and  the  modes 
of  the  oral  culture  reveals,  she  argues,  a  desire  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
communication.  Fagunwa  attempts  to  re-create  the  conditions  of  a  performance 
and  to  impose  upon  the  reader/spectator/participant  an  active  role,  often 
inviting  a  critical  revisitation  of  the  oral  tradition  and  its  adaptation  to  present 
conditions  and  problems.  The  genre  of  works  by  Fagunwa  and  Amos  Tutuola 
is  explored  by  Viktor  Beilis  in  ‘Ghosts,  People,  and  Books  of  Yorubaland’  (RAL 
447-58),  in  which  he  takes  a  typological  approach  to  suggest  that  they  are  writers 
who  belong  to  the  transitional  stage  between  folklore  and  literature. 

Obi  Maduakor’s  Wole  Soyinka:  An  Introduction  to  His  Writing  is  largely 
written  for  student  consumption  and  as  such  it  offers  useful  explicatory 
discussion,  especially  on  Soyinka’s  Yoruba  background.  The  weakness  of  the 
study  is  pointed  to  by  Biodun  Jeyifo  in  his  incisive  and  elegant  introduction, 
in  which  he  comments  that  Maduakor  provides  a  critical  guide  to  the  enchanted 
world  of  Soyinka’s  writings  ‘without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  the  complex 
significations  they  indicate’.  The  literary  judgements  are  sound  but  not 
challenging,  as,  for  example,  when  after  accusing  Soyinka  of  syntactical  turgidity 
and  ‘over-researched’  images,  Maduakor  closes  the  argument  by  recalling 
T.  S.  Eliot’s  defence  of  his  own  ‘equally  metaphysical  verse’.  The  division  of 
chapters  into  key  topics  is  distracting  and  there  are  a  number  of  major  proof¬ 
reading  errors.  Soyinka’s  distinctively  Yoruba  vision  is  explored  by  Ketu  H. 
Katrak’s  Wole  Soyinka  and  Modern  Tragedy:  A  Study  of  Dramatic  Theory 
and  Practice.  Building  on  Soyinka’s  classic  essay  ‘The  Fourth  Stage’,  Katrak 
argues  persuasively  that  Soyinka’s  tragic  vision  blends  Yoruba  myth  and  ritual 
with  Western  tragic  forms  to  produce  a  new  genre.  By  detailed  analyses  of  the 
structure  and  stagecraft  of  several  major  plays,  Katrak  concludes  that  ‘the 
impact  and  significance  of  the  Yoruba  artist’s  tragic  drama  is  always  based 
on  the  benefits  ...  for  the  community’. 

Soyinka’s  Nobel  Prize  predictably  evoked  critical  response.  Reed  Way 
Dasenbrock’s  ‘Wole  Soyinka’s  Nobel  Prize’  {WLT 15-19)  is  a  judicious  tribute, 
focusing  on  the  controversial  nature  of  his  work  and  on  the  recurrent  debate 
over  African  writing  in  English  in  particular.  Will  the  Nobel  Prize,  asks 
Dasenbrock,  be  taken  as  one  more  proof  that  Soyinka  is  Eurocentric  in  his 
values,  less  a  true  African  writer  than  a  colonized  imitator  orientated  towards 
the  taste  and  values  of  his  former  colonizers?  Dapo  Adelugba’s  Before  Our 
Very  Eyes  (Spectrum,  Ibadan),  which  contains  tributes  to  Soyinka  by  friends 
and  critical  essays  on  his  theatre  and  music,  was  not  seen. 

Belonging  to  the  ‘chthonic  realm’  of  Soyinkan  criticism  is  Alain  Severac’s 
‘Soyinka’s  Tragedies:  From  Ritual  to  Drama’  ( CE&S  10:i. 26-41),  which  sees 
his  plays  as  re-enactments  of  mythical  conflicts.  It  is  the  human  attempts  at 
confronting  these  myths  which  energize,  suggests  Severac,  both  individual  and 
community.  This  transfusion  of  energy  is  the  miracle  by  which  societies  survive 
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through  change  and  by  which  rite  is  transformed  into  drama.  Soyinka’s  language 
is  the  subject  of  an  essay,  very  different  in  style  and  tone,  Obi  Maduakor’s 
‘Rhetoric  as  Technique:  Language  in  Soyinka’s  The  Road ’  (WLWE  27-34) 
which  sees  the  plays  as  the  culmination  of  Soyinka’s  achievement  in  the  dramatic 
rendering  of  verbal  wit.  By  detailed  textual  analysis  he  establishes  the  Professor 
as  verbal  grand  iconoclast,  experimenting  with  language  as  part  of  his  attempt 
to  be  eccentric  and  obscure. 

The  trend  noted  earlier  of  rereading  well-established  texts  is  illustrated  by 
Kofi  Owusu’s  lively  ‘Interpreting  The  Interpreters :  The  Fictionality  of  Wole 
Soyinka’s  Critical  Fiction’  ( WLWE  184-95).  With  a  welcome  emphasis  on  the 
ironical  and  self-consciously  fictive  nature  of  Soyinka’s  writing,  Owusu  argues 
that  the  novel  first  appeared  at  a  time  when  polemics  and  literal-mindedness 
dominated  African  literature  and  its  critics.  By  creating  interpreters  who  express 
themselves  through  the  fine  arts,  by  using  language  in  a  defamiliarizing  way, 
and  by  foregrounding  the  idea  of  interpretation,  Soyinka  emphasizes  the  notion 
that  the  literary  text  is  not  univocal  and  that  critical  positions  on  texts  are  neither 
innocent  nor  neutral.  The  Interpreters  acts  out  the  suggestion  that  literal¬ 
mindedness  is  not  an  asset  either  to  the  interpreter  or  to  the  act  of  interpretation 
itself.  Less  adventurous  is  Simon  Gikandi’s  discussion  of  Soyinka’s  fiction  in 
‘Exile  and  Alienation  in  the  Novels  of  Wole  Soyinka  and  the  Early  Ayi  Kwei 
Armah’  (in  Gikandi)  which  goes  over  familiar  ground  with  authority  and 
discrimination.  Central  to  The  Interpreters ,  he  argues,  is  the  role  of  the  artist, 
both  Promethean  figure  standing  up  against  Zeus’s  authority  with  culture, 
intelligence,  and  justice,  and  modernist  creature,  struggling  against  conflicting 
demands  within  himself  and  the  demands  of  his  socio-historical  situation.  Season 
of  Anomy  represents  a  conscious  determination  to  break  away  from  the  ideology 
of  modernism  and  in  its  shift  from  a  heuristic  mode  pre-empts  the  literature 
of  social  praxis  in  Africa. 

The  problem  of  using  ritual  elements  in  realistic  fiction  is  explored  by  Derek 
Wright  in  ‘Ritual  and  Reality  in  the  Novels  of  Wole  Soyinka,  Gabriel  Okara 
and  Kofi  Awoonor’  ( Kunapipi  i. 65-74).  Wright  considers  the  balance  between 
ritual  and  reality  in  a  group  of  writers  who  have  all  made  use  of  the  carrier 
as  ritual  metaphor  or  motif.  Soyinka’s  continued  faith  in  sacrificial  death  and 
rebirth  leads  to  a  shifting  and  often  ironic  balance;  in  Okara  the  carrier  figures 
mainly  in  his  temporal  function,  while  in  Awoonor  ritual  mystique  has  priority 
over  social  reality.  The  same  author’s  ‘The  Ritual  Context  of  Two  Plays  by 
Soyinka’  (ThR  51-61)  was  unfortunately  not  seen. 

The  nature  of  autobiography,  in  particular  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  artist’s 
exploration  of  his  formative  world,  is  considered  in  James  Olney’s  elegantly 
philosophical  ‘Wole  Soyinka’s  Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  (Very)  Young  Man’ 
(SoR  527-40).  For  the  poet  language  is  the  nexus  between  consciousness  and 
nature,  and  what  Soyinka  achieves  in  Ake,  argues  Olney,  is  a  re-creation  of 
the  world  that  shaped  his  creative  vision.  Jo  Gulledge  has  edited  the  transcript 
of  a  seminar  on  Ake  with  Soyinka  and  members  of  the  English  Department 
at  Louisiana  State  University  ( SoR  511-26). 

Sylvia  Bryan’s  ‘Images  of  Women  in  Wole  Soyinka’s  Work’  (in  Jones)  is 
a  routine  discussion  of  Soyinka’s  use  of  stereotyped  images  of  women.  Soyinka 
remains  a  creature  of  his  culture,  Bryan  argues,  and  his  writing  reflects  the 
absorption  of  certain  cultural  attitudes  towards  women.  More  dubious  is  the 
suggestion  that  Iriyise  ‘impresses  the  reader  as  a  politically  active  woman,  aware 
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of  the  ideological  base  of  her  involvement  and  of  what  she  is  struggling  to 
defeat’.  Two  interviews  with  Soyinka  are  to  be  noted  -  John  A.  Stotesbury’s 
at  the  Second  Stockholm  Conference  for  African  Writers  in  April  1986 
( Kunapipi  i. 59-64)  and  Chuck  Mike’s  Soyinka  as  Director:  Interview  with 
Chuck  Mike  (Ulfe,  1986)  which  was  not  seen. 

In  ‘Reading  the  African  Novel’  (in  his  book  of  the  same  title)  Simon  Gikandi 
looks  at  the  relationship  between  myth,  language,  and  culture  in  Chinua  Achebe’s 
Arrow  of  God  and  Elechi  Amadi’s  The  Concubine.  What  Achebe  is  dramatizing, 
argues  Gikandi  in  a  stimulating  reading,  is  a  conflict  in  which  various  factions  in 
Umuaro  compete  over  the  meaning  of  myth.  Unlike  Ezeulu,  his  creator  avoids  the 
error  of  treating  culture  independently  of  the  forces  which  sanction  it.  Mythology 
in  The  Concubine,  Gikandi  suggests,  is  an  agent  of  social  control.  The  individual 
in  search  of  identity  contravenes  the  system  and  is  driven  to  madness. 

Russell  McDougall  continues  his  examination  of  the  kinetics  of  Achebe’s 
fiction  by  exploring  the  use  of  some  of  the  traditional  aesthetics  of  the  dance 
in  ‘Achebe’s  Arrow  of  God:  The  Kinetic  Idiom  of  an  Unmasking’  (. Kunapipi 
ii.8-24),  a  stimulating  piece  but  one  which  does  not  bear  out  his  claim  to  remove 
the  Achebe  canon  from  the  metropolitan  ‘Great  Tradition’  and  establish  it  as 
a  truly  decolonizing  fiction.  In  contrast,  Gareth  Griffiths’s  ‘Chinua  Achebe: 
When  Did  You  Last  See  Your  Father?’  ( WLWE  18-27)  is  a  densely  argued 
contribution  to  post-colonial  literary  theory.  Griffiths  argues  that  the  ‘missing’ 
novel  in  the  trilogy  to  which  Achebe  has  referred  is  best  explained,  not  as  the 
difficulty  he  may  or  may  not  have  had  in  rendering  a  particular  person  or  event, 
but  as  the  difficulty  within  the  hybridized  poetics  of  post-colonial  literature 
of  formulating  the  revolutionary  public  consequences  of  the  personal  betrayals 
of  transitional  figures  like  Nwoye/Isaac,  who  straddle  the  period  of  cultural 
onslaught  and  change.  Different  again  is  Damian  U.  Opata’s  ‘Eternal  Sacred 
Order  Versus  Conventional  Wisdom:  A  Consideration  of  Moral  Culpability 
in  the  Killing  of  Ikemefuna  in  Things  Fall  Apart'  ( RAL  51-71),  a  meticulously 
argued  but  pointless  piece  in  which  Opata  tries  to  establish  that  Okonkwo’s 
killing  of  Ikemefuna  is  an  unconscionable  act  but  not  an  offence. 

‘Achebe  on  Editing’  {WL  WE  1-15)  is  the  transcript  of  a  talk  given  by  Achebe 
at  the  University  of  Guelph  in  1984  on  the  educational  and  literary  uses  of  folk 
orature.  Anna  Rutherford  interviewed  Achebe  in  London  in  November  1987 
( Kunapipi  ii.1-7). 

The  ways  in  which  African  authors  using  European  languages  can  draw  on 
materials  embedded  in  the  mythic  consciousness  of  their  people  is  the  subject 
of  Chidi  T.  Maduka  s  ‘African  Religious  Beliefs  in  Literary  Imagination: 
Ogbanje  and  Abiku  in  Chinua  Achebe,  J.  P.  Clark  and  Wole  Soyinka’  ( JCL 
i.  17-30),  which  makes  useful  contrasts  but  draws  the  rather  questionable 
conclusion  that  in  exploring  the  Ogbanje/ Abiku  concept  the  three  authors  are 
implicitly  defending  the  validity  of  African  religions  and  can  be  seen  as  cultural 
nationalists. 

The  lack  of  critical  attention  paid  to  John  Munonye,  a  fellow  Igbo  who  for 
a  while  seemed  likely  to  challenge  Achebe’s  pre-eminent  position  as  a  novelist 
is  an  ‘enduring  scandal’  according  to  ‘Bayo  Williams  in  ‘A  Critical  Survey  of 
John  Munonye’s  Novels’  (< Obsidian  i.74-81).  Williams  considers  that  Munonye’s 
realism  and  insight  into  society  deserve  reappraisal,  but  his  suggestion  that  his 
neglect  is  the  result  of  the  New  Critical  roots  and  obsession  with  form  in  African 
literary  criticism  is  dubious  indeed. 
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Thomas  R.  Knipp’s  ‘Poetry  as  Autobiography:  Society  and  Self  in  Three 
Modern  West  African  Poets’  in  African  Literature  in  Its  Social  and  Political 
Dimensions,  edited  by  Eileen  Julien,  Mildren  Mortimer,  and  Curtis  Schade, 
draws  enlighteningly  on  James  Olney’s  Tell  Me  Africa  in  suggesting  that  in 
Africa  autobiography  is  a  social  rather  than  an  individual  phenomenon.  In 
expressing  their  experiences  as  modern  westernized  Africans  a  commonality 
emerges  as  pattern  or  myth  in  the  work  of  poets  like  John  Pepper  Clark, 
Christopher  Okigbo,  and  Kofi  Awoonor.  Their  poems  are  not  only  aesthetic 
artefacts  but  social  documents,  records  of  the  experiences  and  attitudes  of  a 
generation.  I.  I.  Elimimian’s  ‘The  Rhetoric  of  J.  P.  Clark’s  Ivbie ’  ( WLWE 
161-73)  is  an  at  once  erudite  and  simplistic  application  of  rhetorical  criticism 
to  the  poem,  arguing  that  Clark  uses  ceremonial,  forensic,  and  political  rhetoric 
and  that  the  complex  rhetorical  framework  is  ‘bound  to  bother  many  critics’. 
More  useful  is  Funso  Aiyejina’s  lively  ‘Recent  Nigerian  Poetry  in  English:  A 
Critical  Survey’  ( Kunapipi  ii. 24-40)  which  considers  some  of  the  new  voices 
in  Nigerian  poetry  and  some  of  the  influences  on  them,  notably  the  Nigerian 
Civil  War  and  the  growth  of  new  universities.  A  number  of  poets  grouped  largely 
round  the  universities  of  Nsukka  (Okigbo-influenced)  and  Ibadan  (more  radical) 
are  discussed  with  tact  and  subtlety,  Aiyejina  approving  the  shift  from 
obscurantism  and  Eurocentricity  to  a  more  accessible  and  ‘socially  anchored 
poetry.  Adewale  Maja-Pearce’s  ‘The  Nigerian  Civil  War’  ( Wasafiri  42-4)  is 
a  brief  review-article,  looking  in  particular  at  the  two  latest  novels  on  this 
subject,  Amadi’s  Estrangement  and  Festus  Iyayi’s  Heroes. 

A  cultural-studies  approach  is  taken  by  Virginia  Coulon  in  ‘Onitsha  Goes 
National:  Nigerian  Writing  in  Macmillan’s  Pacesetter  Series’  ( RAL  304-20). 
In  a  detailed  and  persuasive  analysis  Coulon  argues  that,  although  the  legacy 
of  the  Onitsha  tradition  can  be  traced  in  the  series,  what  is  new  is  the  focus 
on  Nigerian  nationalism.  Thus  it  fulfils,  she  suggests,  the  young  country’s  need 
for  a  mass  literature  which  is  both  entertaining  and  nation-building. 

Two  essays  consider  Nigerian  literary  feminism.  Ketu  El.  Katrak’s 
‘Womanhood/Motherhood:  Variations  on  a  Theme  in  Selected  Novels  of  Buchi 
Emecheta’  (JCL  i.  159-70)  is  a  routine  piece  which  falls  uneasily  into  two  halves, 
a  brief  socio-historical  overview  followed  by  a  thematic  approach  to  the  texts. 
More  alert  to  literature  as  a  register  of  imaginative  and  ideological  issues  is 
Elaine  Savory  Fido’s  ‘A  Question  of  Realities:  Zulu  Sofola’s  The  Sweet  Trap' 
(ArielE  iv. 53-66).  Sofola  is  a  dramatist  who  has  a  reputation  for  being 
conservative  in  her  own  Nigeria  and  is  little  known  in  the  West  by  comparison 
with  ‘fiercer’  feminists  like  Emecheta.  In  an  elegantly  pragmatic  piece  Fido 
argues  that,  although  Sofola  is  indisputably  allied  with  tradition,  it  is  a  thinking 
and  selective  alliance  and  one  which  is  able  to  coexist  with  her  strong  insistence 
on  women’s  rights.  Hers  is  a  voice  which  helps  to  balance  the  more  radically 
modern  and  internationalist  feminisms  in  Africa. 

Gikandi’s  Reading  the  African  Novel  devotes  two  chapters  to  Ayi  Kwei 
Armah.  ‘Exile  and  Alienation  in  the  Novels  of  Wole  Soyinka  and  the  Early 
Ayi  Kwei  Armah’  is  a  perceptive  discussion  of  modernism  in  African  novels 
of  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies,  focusing  on  what  Gikandi  calls  the  use 
of  an  ‘exclusive  mode  of  discourse’  by  Armah  and  Soyinka,  their  concern  with 
the  plight  of  alienated  characters,  and  the  inward-looking  nature  of  their  fiction. 
Armah’s  major  achievement  in  The  Beautyful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born,  argues 
Gikandi,  is  the  establishment  of  a  close,  almost  fatalistic  relationship  between 
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character  and  environment.  In  Fragments  and  Why  Are  We  So  Blest?  the  social 
context  is  minimized  in  preference  to  a  portrayal  of  the  characters’  subjective 
world.  Gikandi’s  discussion  of  imagery  and  symbolism  is  predictable,  but  his 
discussion  of  the  role  of  Juana  as  a  narrative  agent  offers  new  insights.  In  ‘The 
Parabolical  Narrative:  Character  and  Consciousness  in  the  Novels  of  Camara 
Laye  and  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’  Gikandi  examines  the  use  of  narrative  devices  in 
The  Radiance  of  the  King  and  Armah’s  later  novels.  Unlike  Laye’s  Griot,  who 
serves  classes  and  institutions,  Armah’s  narrator  is  part  of  a  group  which 
represents  ideals  and  goals  yet  to  be  realized  and  the  novels  offer  deliberately 
incomplete  fictional  movements. 

This  year’s  work  on  Armah  is  once  again  dominated  in  quality  by  Derek 
Wright’s  scholarly  and  discriminating  criticism.  In  ‘Ritual  Modes  and  Social 
Models  in  African  Fiction:  The  Case  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’  (WL  WE  195-207) 
he  draws  on  Victor  Turner’s  model  of  communitas  to  warn  of  the  dangers  of 
mythopoetic  readings  of  realist  fiction.  Though  Armah’s  ‘liminars’  experience 
ritualized  moments,  there  is  no  traditional  ritual  process  to  bind  them  together 
in  the  present  as  a  force  to  recharge  their  moribund  society.  Wright  is  similarly 
concerned  to  correct  earlier  readings  of  the  use  of  traditional  elements  in 
Armah’s  fiction  in  ‘Fragments-.  The  Akan  Background’  (RAL  176-92).  The 
dormant  Akan  ethos  in  Fragments,  he  argues,  draws  upon  an  order  of  positive 
value  but  it  is  a  dead  world  which,  although  realized  with  great  subtlety  by 
Armah,  has  little  relevance  to  modern  life. 

Familiar  ground  is  covered  in  a  sensible  if  exhaustive  exegesis  of  Armah’s 
first  novel  in  Neil  Lazarus’s  ‘Pessimism  of  the  Intellect,  Optimism  of  the  Will: 
A  Reading  of  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  The  Beautyful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born ’  (RAL 
137-76).  The  novel  is  a  dialectical  work,  argues  Lazarus,  poised  between  the 
affirmative  vision  that  is  implicit  in  the  man’s  search  for  authentic  values  and 
the  degraded  reality  within  which  the  novel’s  action  is  staged.  In  spite  of  the 
title,  B.  M.  Ibitokun’s  ‘Binary  Aesthetics  in  Armah’s  Novels’  ( CE&S 
9:ii.  109- 12)  is  a  predictable  look  at  Armah’s  use  of  contrast.  In  addition  to 
a  liking  for  jargon,  Ibitokun’s  judgements  are  unreliable.  Can  the  man  in  The 
Beautyful  Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  be  described 
as  ‘elated’,  and  is  laughter  one  of  the  main  functions  of  what  he  calls  Armah’s 
use  of  confrontational  values?  The  conjunction  between  sex,  race,  and  power 
is  the  subject  of  Bodil  Folke  Frederiksen’s  cautious  explicatory  essay  ‘  “The 
Loved  Ones”:  Racial  and  Sexual  Relations  in  Ayi  Kwei  Armah’s  Why  Are  We 
So  Blest?'  (Kunapipi  ii. 40-64).  In  contrast,  Derek  Wright’s  ‘The  Well-Worn 
Way:  Armah’s  Histories’  (Wasafiri  11-14)  is  an  important  contribution  to 
Armah  studies.  Wright  strongly  denies  the  view  that  Armah’s  historical  novels 
represent  a  turning  point  in  the  novelist’s  career.  The  basic  tensions  and 
problems  of  the  early  novels,  he  argues,  have  not  been  properly  resolved  in 
the  histories.  Wright  thus  questions  the  view,  widely  accepted  among  African 
writers,  that  Armah’s  last  two  books  evolve  what  promises  to  be  a  major  new 
style  for  African  literature.  Also  claiming  to  contest  what  he  calls  ‘dominant 
interpretations’  is  Ato  Sekyi-Otu’s  ‘  “Toward  Anoa  ...  Not  Back  to  Anoa”: 
The  Grammar  of  Revolutionary  Homecoming  in  Two  Thousand  Seasons’  (RAL 
192—215),  a  deconstructive  reading  which  loses  itself  in  obfuscatory  academic 
diction.  Far  from  heralding  the  conclusive  and  irreversible  triumph  of  African 
humanity  over  the  forces  of  its  bondage,  the  concluding  action  of  the  narrative 
offers,  he  suggests,  not  certainties  but  future  possibilities. 
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The  dangers  of  undiscriminating  mythopoetic  readings,  of  which  Derek 
Wright  warns,  are  well  illustrated  by  Eliane  Saint-Andre  Utidjian’s  ‘Aspects 
of  Myth  in  Two  Ghanaian  Novels’  ( CE&S  10:i.22-5).  This  is  a  simplistic 
expository  piece  which  argues  that  Baako  in  Fragments  and  Amamu  in  Kofi 
Awoonor’s  This  Earth,  My  Brother  behave  as  ‘truly  mythic  heroes’,  whose 
experiences  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  supernatural  realities  their  fellow 
countrymen  have  utterly  forgotten.  More  sensible  is  Olatubosun  Ogunsanwe’s 
‘Awoonor’s  This  Earth,  My  Brother:  A  Personal  Memoir’  (Kunapipi  i. 74-89). 
The  process  of  self-quest  in  the  novel  gains,  he  argues,  from  the  use  of  a  third- 
person  omniscient  narrative  which  safeguards  artistic  detachment  while  allowing 
Awoonor  to  depict  the  highly  subjective  impressions  of  the  ‘persona’. 

Obi  Maduakor  calls  for  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  poetry  of  Gabriel 
Okara  in  ‘Gabriel  Okara:  Poet  of  the  Mystic  Inside’  ( WLT  41-5).  In  what  is 
a  useful  overview  of  Okara’s  poetry,  if  a  little  imprecise  in  its  critical  evaluation, 
Maduakor  praises  him  for  his  mystic  voice  and  his  mastery  of  rhythm. 

A  bleak  view  of  the  continuities  between  past  and  present  is  offered  in  Arlene 
Elder’s  ‘Ama  Ata  Aidoo  and  the  Oral  Tradition:  A  Paradox  of  Form  and 
Substance’  (in  Jones).  The  forms  of  traditional  culture  may  be  revitalized  as 
Aidoo  has  demonstrated,  but  history  has  guaranteed,  says  Elder,  that  the  ethical 
bond  between  artist  and  audience  will  never  return.  More  pedestrian  is  Brenda 
Berrian’s  ‘The  Afro-American-West  African  Marriage  Question:  Its  Literary 
and  Historical  Contexts’  (in  Jones)  which  relates  the  frequency  of  this  theme 
to  Kwame  Nkrumah’s  open  invitation  to  Afro-Americans  to  come  to  Ghana 
when  that  country  became  independent  in  1957.  Also  in  Jones  and  similarly 
dull  is  Adetokunbo  Pearce’s  ‘The  Didactic  Essence  of  Efua  Sutherland’s  Plays’, 
an  essay  very  reliant  on  exegesis  and  plot  summary.  Sutherland’s  aims  as  a 
dramatist  have  been  consistently  concerned,  he  suggests,  to  teach  her  audiences 
about  the  moralities  of  life  and  how  best  to  cope  with  their  environment  by 
a  constructive  use  of  tradition.  Three  interviews  with  Ghanaian  writers  remain 
to  be  noted -Sara  Chetin’s  with  Ama  Ata  Aidoo  ( Wasafiri  23-7),  Adewale 
Maja-Pearce’s  with  Kojo  Laing  ( Wasafiri  27-9)  and  Hein  Willemse’s  with 
Kobena  Eyi  Acquah  ( EinA  ii. 75-81). 

(c)  East  and  Central  Africa 

In  his  introduction  to  the  JCL  bibliography  for  1986  (ii.  1  —4)  R.  N.  Ndegwa 
once  again  comments  on  the  continued  dearth  of  literary  output  which  seems 
likely  to  persist  as  long  as  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  pressures 
exist.  This  is  reflected  in  the  lack  of  contributions  to  the  year’s  work  from  this 
area. 

Simon  Gikandi’s  chapter  on  ‘The  Political  Novel’  (in  Gikandi)  offers  a 
sensible  reading  of  Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o’s  Petals  of  Blood  in  which  he  argues 
persuasively  that  the  relationship  between  the  omniscient  narrator  and  the  several 
narrative  personae  is  at  the  heart  of  the  novel.  The  omniscient  narrative  voice 
is  the  ultimate  ideological  authority,  and  the  major  weakness  of  Petals  of  Blood 
is  one  of  authorial  intrusiveness.  Less  cogent  is  James  Vuiningoma’s  simplistic 
piece  ‘Literacy  and  Orality  in  African  Literature:  The  Case  of  Ngugi  wa 
Thiong’o’  ( CE&S  9:ii. 65-70),  which  considers  what  he  calls  the  ‘oral  universe’ 
of  Ngugi’s  fiction  as  the  means,  he  argues,  whereby  the  author  gives  expression 
to  the  language,  customs,  and  history  of  his  people.  The  ubiquitous  debate 
about  language  and  culture  is  the  subject  of  John  Reed’s  ‘Decolonizing  the 
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Mind’  ( WLWE  215-28),  a  sympathetically  critical  account  of  Ngugi’s  book 
in  which  the  author  is  persuasively  accused  of  adopting  a  falsely  simple  view 
of  the  relationship  between  a  single  human  language  and  the  total  culture  of 
the  people  who  speak  it,  and  a  mistaken  view  of  the  cultural  processes  of 
imperialism. 

Ngugi’s  latest  novel  is  approached  from  a  feminist  perspective  in  Jennifer 
Evans’s  ‘Women  and  Resistance  in  Ngugi’s  Devil  on  the  Cross’  (in  Jones),  a 
thoughtful  if  tantalizingly  undeveloped  essay  which  argues  that  Ngugi’s  female 
protagonists  are  in  his  own  words  ‘resistance  heroines’  and  the  strongest  symbols 
of  cultural  identity,  community,  and  continuity  that  his  novels  have  to  offer. 
Also  in  Jones  Jean  F.  O’Barr  explores  gender-role  relationships  in  the  work 
of  seven  women  novelists  and  considers  the  extent  to  which  they  are  developing 
a  literary  tradition  in  ‘Feminist  Issues  in  the  Fiction  of  Kenya’s  Women  Writers’. 
O’Barr’s  approach  is  reductively  thematic,  ignoring  all  complexity  of  style  and 
tone  in  her  assumption  that  there  is  one  representative  Kenyan  woman  novelist. 

Flora  Veit-Wild  examines  the  state  of  literary  feminism  in  Zimbabwe  in 
‘Creating  a  New  Society:  Women’s  Writing  in  Zimbabwe’  ( JCL  i.  171-8),  a 
depressing  catalogue  of  the  factors  working  against  women  writers  there.  A 
common  characteristic,  she  suggests,  of  the  various  literary  attempts  that  do 
succeed  is  an  awareness  of  the  contradictions  and  problems  the  new  society 
has  to  solve.  R.  N.  Zinyemba’s  Zimbabwean  Drama:  A  Study  of  Shona  and 
English  Plays  includes  a  brief  discussion  of  Dambudzo  Marachera’s  three  one- 
act  plays  which  share  the  general  title  ‘The  Skin  of  Time:  Plays  by  Buddy’. 
Marachera’s  ‘earthy  dialogue’  is  praised,  but  Zinyemba  finds  his  ‘playfulness’ 
hard  to  accept. 

An  introduction  to  the  Ugandan  poet  Richard  Ntiru  is  supplied  by  A.  Rasheed 
Yesufu’s  largely  explicatory  ‘Darkness  and  Light:  The  Interplay  of  Pessimism 
and  Hope  in  the  Poetry  of  Richard  Ntiru’  (. ArielE  iii.31-46).  Influenced  by 
his  reading  of  modern  European  writers  like  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ntiru’s  dominant  vision, 
says  Yesufu,  is  that  of  futility  and  loneliness.  His  quest  for  an  inner  salvation 
is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  political  radicalism  of  his  contemporaries  like  Jared 
Angira. 

(d)  Southern  Africa 

A  welcome  contribution  to  Olive  Schreiner  studies  is  Carol  Barash’s  An  Olive 
Schreiner  Reader:  Writings  on  Women  and  South  Africa,  a  selection  of  Schreiner’s 
shorter  works.  D.  E.  Whatmore  has  produced  an  authoritative  bibliography  in 
H.  Rider  Haggard:  A  Bibliography.  The  symbolist  nature  of  Schreiner’s  fiction 
is  the  subject  of  Gerald  Monsman’s  ‘Patterns  of  Narration  and  Characterization 
in  Schreiner’s  The  Story  of  an  African  Farm’  {EL  T  253-70),  which  invites  a 
fresh  look  at  her  narrative  art.  The  spiritual  pessimism  regarded  by  some  critics 
as  a  structural  flaw  is  better  seen,  suggests  Monsman,  as  an  experimental,  open- 
ended  narrative  device.  By  an  examination  of  the  mythic  and  psychological 
patterns  in  the  novel,  his  conclusion  is  that  Schreiner  has  pushed  her  Emersonian 
transcendentalism  in  the  direction  of  Pater’s  aestheticism. 

Stephen  Gray  deconstructs  some  of  the  myths  of  Empire  in  ‘Domesticating 
the  Wilds:  J.  Percy  Fitzpatrick’s  Jock  of  the  Bushveld  as  a  Historical  Record 
lor  Children  (EinA  ii.1-15),  a  cogent  essay  which  sees  Fitzpatrick  as 
representative  of  the  High  Imperial  phase  of  British  expansion.  Jock  of  the 
Bushveld  was  devised,  he  argues,  to  reactivate  the  virtues  of  obedience, 
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self-reliance,  and  common  sense  which  the  author  sees  as  having  epitomized 
the  arrival  of  the  European  spirit  in  Africa.  By  a  close  look  at  the  circumstances 
underlying  the  text  and  a  comparative  look  at  similar  works  from  other  reaches 
of  the  English-speaking  frontier,  Gray  concludes  that  the  Edwardian  animal 
fable  is  the  stronghold  of  what  today  we  would  call  an  open  and  uncontested 
male  chauvinism.  J.  A.  de  Reuck’s  ‘Humour  and  Betrayal:  Reading  the  “Alita” 
Short  Stories  of  Sarah  Gertrude  Millin’  ( ESA  83-91)  is  a  heavy-handed 
narratological  piece  which  examines  Millin’s  narrative  stance  to  show  that  the 
relationship  between  first-person  narrator  and  implied  reader  is  founded  on 
paternalistic  and  racist  assumptions.  To  be  noted  is  Colin  Style’s  speculative 
and  gossipy  account  of  the  portrayal  of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  work  of 
Rhodesian/Zimbabwean  writers  in  ‘Colonialism,  Rhodes  and  Zimbabwe’ 
{LMag  26:v/vi.lll-17). 

The  hidden  ideology  in  Thomas  Mofolo’s  writing  is  explored  by  David  Attwell 
in  ‘Mofolo’s  Chaka  and  the  Bambata  Rebellion ’  (RAL  51-71),  a  scholarly 
historical  reading  which  argues  that  the  novel  constitutes  a  Christian  intervention 
into  the  ideological  domain  of  emergent  black  nationalist  political  life  in  South 
Africa.  Tim  Couzen’s  exhaustive  study  ‘Sol  T.  Plaatje  and  the  First  South 
African  Epic’  {EinA  i.41-65)  is  similarly  impressive.  Mhudi,  he  argues,  is 
historical  in  its  examination  of  the  early  causes  of  the  present  conditions  in 
South  Africa  and  mythological  in  that  it  incorporates  the  moral  messages  of 
folk-tales.  Another  scholarly  survey-essay  is  A.  E.  Voss’s  ‘The  Image  of  the 
Bushman  in  South  African  English  Writing  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries’  {EinA  i.21-40),  which  traces  the  shift  from  expendable  savage  to 
mythic  figure  of  sophisticated  nostalgia. 

D.  Maughan-Brown’s  ‘The  Image  of  the  Crowd  in  South  African  Fiction’ 
{EinA  i.  1  —21)  is  a  penetrating  examination  of  the  ideological  structures  which 
determine  fiction.  Maughan-Brown  compares  the  treatment  of  the  black  crowd 
in  the  work  of  three  ‘liberal’  novelists  of  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Harry  Bloom, 
Jack  Cope,  and  Laurens  van  der  Post,  to  suggest  that  apparent  differences  in 
ideological  attitude  are  far  outweighed  by  a  fundamental  similarity.  All  three 
writers  play  on  white  fears  of  the  black  mob  to  reinforce  white  hegemony.  What 
is  literary  ‘South-African-ness’?  asks  David  Bunyan  in  ‘The  South  African 
Fernando  Pessoa’  {EinA  i. 67- 105),  an  intriguing  piece  which  makes  out  a  case 
for  the  acceptance  of  Pessoa’s  poems  in  English  as  part  of  South  African  letters. 
Not  everyone  would  concur  with  his  suggestion  that  it  involves  a  relation  to 
Europe  and  a  variety  of  perspectives  on  internationalism. 

Three  essays  on  Nadine  Gordimer  are  to  be  noted.  Andre  Viola’s 
‘Communication  and  Liberal  Double  Bind  in  July’s  People  by  Nadine 
Gordimer’  {CE&S  9:ii.52-8)  is  an  unsubtle  and  largely  explicatory  application 
of  communication  theory  to  explore  the  reversal  of  the  master-servant  role 
in  the  novel.  Jennifer  Gordon’s  ‘Dreams  of  a  Common  Language:  Nadine 
Gordimer’s  July’s  People ’  (in  Jones)  is,  in  contrast,  a  sensible  study  of  the 
‘language’  theme  in  the  same  novel.  Gordon  quotes  Derek  Walcott’s  ‘To  change 
your  language  you  must  change  your  life’  to  argue  that  Gordimer  uses  the 
limitations  of  language  to  explore  the  attempts  at  communication  on  the  part 
of  the  central  characters  as  they  try  to  adapt  to  their  new  situations.  What 
Stephen  Clingman  has  referred  to  as  Gordimer’s  ‘split  historical  position’  and 
her  consequent  marginality  is  examined  by  J.  U.  Jacobs  in  ‘Living  Space  and 
Narrative  Space  in  Nadine  Gordimer’s  Something  Out  There ’  {EinA  ii.31-43), 
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a  brilliantly  argued  statement  of  the  conscious  self-reflectiveness  of  her  fictional 
mode.  Jacobs  explores  the  metaphors  for  imaginative  inadequacy  in  her 
represented  world  which  dramatize  the  failure  of  the  representational  process 
itself  to  compensate  for  the  blind  spots  in  Gordimer’s  South  African  vision. 

Harold  P.  Maltz’s  ‘Narrative  Mode  in  Christopher  Hope’s  Krugers  Alp ’ 
(EinA  ii. 45-58)  is  an  unconvincing  attempt  to  argue  that  the  kind  of  fantasy 
found  in  Krugers  Alp  reinforces  its  political  theme. 

A  comprehensive  and  authoritative  study  of  the  work  of  Athol  Fugard,  Truths 
the  Hand  Can  Touch:  The  Theatre  of  Athol  Fugard,  has  been  produced  by 
Russell  Vandenbroucke.  The  book  appears  in  two  editions  which  vary  in  detail 
and  are  aimed  at  different  readerships.  Vandenbroucke  makes  his  ideological 
position  clear  by  arguing  that  critics  and  audiences  have  mistakenly  equated 
the  South  African  setting  of  Fugard’s  plays  with  their  ultimate  meaning  and 
have  thereby  emphasized  the  specifics  with  which  he  starts  rather  than  the 
universal  with  which  he  ends.  The  approach  of  the  book  is  chronological, 
relating  Fugard’s  life  to  his  work  and  placing  his  work  within  a  historical  and 
intellectual  context.  The  debate  about  Fugard’s  own  ideological  position 
continues  to  dominate  critical  response  to  him.  M.  Green’s  ‘The  Politics  of 
Loving:  Athol  Fugard  and  the  Metropolis’  (WLWE  5-17)  is  a  thoughtful,  if 
ultimately  predictable,  analysis  of  the  appropriation  of  Fugard  by  the  white 
metropolitan  community.  While  liberal  critics  have  persistently  defused  the 
specifics  of  Fugard’s  drama  by  translating  them  into  apolitical  forms,  Marxist 
commentators  have  translated  them  back  into  a  central  ideological  clash.  The 
central  question  facing  the  study  of  Fugard’s  work,  concludes  Green,  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  plays  operate  within  a  liberal  framework  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  challenge  it. 

Errol  Durbach  attacks  the  received  notion  that  Fugard’s  development  is  a 
mirror  of  the  white  Liberal’s  failure  to  effect  significant  political  change  in 
South  Africa  in  ‘Paradise  Lost  in  the  Great  Karoo:  Athol  Fugard’s  Road  to 
Mecca’  ( ArielE  iv.3-20),  a  powerful  essay  taking  as  its  focus  the  idea  of  creativity 
under  totalitarianism,  in  particular  the  dilemma  of  the  Afrikaans  artist  who 
chooses  to  remain  in  the  wilderness  of  his  country.  Durbach  finds  an  Ibsenian 
quality  in  the  play’s  refusal  to  offer  a  facile  remedy  to  an  insuperable  problem. 
The  same  author  s  Master  Harold  ’  .  .  .  and  the  Boys'.  Athol  Fugard  and 
the  Psychopathology  of  Apartheid’  (MD  505-13)  makes  much  the  same  point. 
Fugard’s  political  stance,  he  argues,  is  clearly  revealed  in  his  location  of  the 
ugliness  of  South  Africa’s  destiny  in  a  personal  rather  than  a  national  failure 
ol  moral  decency.  ‘Master  Harold’ .  .  .  and  the  Boys  is  at  once  family ‘history’, 
written  to  exorcize  the  tormented  ghosts  of  childhood  and  also  representative 
of  a  phase  in  South  African  ‘history’.  Fugard’s  most  insistent  misgivings  are 
about  apartheid’s  operation  upon  relationships,  and  when  1950s  legislation  has 
passed  into  oblivion,  the  psychopathology  of  apartheid  may  remain.  A  different 
kind  of  defence  is  offered  by  Kim  McKay  in  ‘  The  Blood  Knot  Reborn  in  the 
Eighties:  A  Reflection  of  the  Artist  and  His  Times’  (A/D  496-504).  McKay 
compares  the  1961  text  of  the  play  with  Fugard’s  extensive  cutting  for  the  1985 
Broadway  production  to  argue  that  the  excisions  create  a  more  political  and 
more  realistic  play  and  one  that  is  more  in  line  with  the  dramatist’s  later  work. 
Rosemary  Gray’s  ‘Sheila  Fugard’s  The  Castaways:  Myth  and  Psychic  Survival’ 

(' CE&S  10:i.41 —8)  is  a  persuasive  reading  of  the  novel,  which  sees  it  as  an  allegory 
exploring  the  white  man’s  future  in  Africa.  Gray  finds  that,  like  Gordimer’s 
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July’s  People,  The  Castaways  endorses  the  view  that  real  survival  in  Africa 
depends  on  ‘going  native’.  The  novel  thus  anticipates  a  future  for  South  Africa 
that  is  little  short  of  apocalyptic. 

The  appearance  of  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Foe  has  led  to  a  renewed  critical  interest 
in  his  novels  as  instances  of  what  Helen  Tiffin  has  referred  to  as  ‘canonical 
counter-discourse’.  Allan  Gardiner’s  ‘J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Dusklands :  Colonial 
Encounters  of  the  Robinsonian  Kind’  ( WLWE  174-84)  is  a  brilliant 
deconstructive  reading  of  Coetzee’s  own  deconstruction  of  colonialist/explorer 
narratives  in  Dusklands.  By  taking  as  his  subject  those  representations  by  which 
South  African  colonialism  has  interpreted  itself  to  itself,  argues  Gardiner, 
Coetzee  writes  texts  that  are  allegorical  but,  like  similar  post-colonial  texts, 
are  also  direct  engagements  with,  rather  than  escapes  from,  history,  reflexively 
conscious  of  their  place  within  textual  production.  Much  the  same  ground  is 
covered  from  a  Lacanian  perspective  in  Teresa  Dovey’s  ‘Coetzee  and  His  Critics: 
The  Case  of  Dusklands’  ( EinA  ii.  15-30),  a  densely  argued  attack  on  leftist  critics 
who  claim  that  Coetzee  is  too  occupied  with  problems  of  consciousness.  What 
the  critics  have  failed  to  recognize,  she  argues,  is  the  extent  to  which  his 
techniques  constitute  fiction-as-criticism,  that  each  novel  produces  a  critique 
of  a  particular  subgenre  of  white  South  African  writing  from  within  that 
subgenre.  Two  review-articles  on  Foe  are  to  be  noted.  Dick  Penner’s 
‘J.  M.  Coetzee’s  Foe:  The  Muse,  the  Absurd,  and  the  Colonial  Dilemma’ 
{WLWE 207-15)  discusses  the  novel  as  a  self-reflexive  narrative.  Michael  Wade 
(SARB  ii.20)  sees  the  novel  as  an  instance  of  the  demarcation  of  the  tensions 
and  differences  between  black  and  white  writers  in  South  Africa,  black  writers 
becoming  increasingly  localized  and  specific,  whites  trying  to  make  sense  of 
their  situation  by  seeing  it  as  part  of  a  wider  canvas. 

Josephine  Dodd’s  ‘Naming  and  Framing:  Naturalization  and  Colonization 
in  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  In  the  Heart  of  the  Country ’  {WLWE  153-61)  is  a  lively 
but  not  altogether  convincing  feminist  reading,  arguing  that  protagonist  and 
text  have  suffered  from  being  marginalized  by  ideological  and  textual 
assumptions  on  the  part  of  critics  and  reviewers.  Magda’s  narrative,  according 
to  Dodd,  has  been  naturalized  as  being  ‘really’  about  her  father  or  South  Africa 
or  politics.  She  is  thus  the  victim  of  a  double  colonization,  at  the  level  of 
character  and  at  the  level  of  text.  In  ‘Ambivalent  Clio:  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  In  the 
Heart  of  the  Country  and  Wilson  Harris’s  Carnival ’  {JCL  i.  87-98)  Hena  Maes- 
Jelinek  takes  a  comparative  look  at  two  novels  which  explore  the  enigmatic 
dimensions  of  history  and  transform  the  traditional  forms  of  fictional 
exploration.  Both  novels,  she  suggests  in  a  theoretically  alert  essay,  put  forward 
the  idea  that  history  may  consist  of  a  series  of  disasters,  but  may  offer  fulfilment 
to  the  imagination  capable  of  perceiving  them.  That  Magda  fails  is  symptomatic 
of  the  failure  of  the  white  South  African  imagination  to  create  a  new  language 
of  communication. 

The  search  of  the  post-colonial  novelist  for  myths  in  which  to  embody  his 
forbears’  experience  of  new  and  alien  continents  is  the  subject  of  A.  J.  Hassall’s 
densely  argued  and  authoritative  ‘The  Making  of  a  Colonial  Myth:  The  Mrs. 
Fraser  Story  in  Patrick  White’s  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  and  Andre  Brink’s  An  Instant 
in  the  Wind ’  {ArielE iu.3-23).  Brink’s  choice  of  an  Australian  parent  myth  for 
his  radically  divided  society  emphasizes  the  parallels  between  the  countries, 
argues  Hassall.  Brink  chooses  a  bleaker  ending  than  White,  because  he  sees  the 
options  in  South  Africa  as  inevitably  more  political  than  in  White’s  Australia. 
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Simon  Gikandi’s  Reading  the  African  Novel  includes  a  discussion  of  Alex 
La  Guma’s  In  the  Fog  of  the  Season’s  End  as  part  of  a  more  general  debate 
on  the  literature  of  praxis.  Gikandi  argues  that  La  Guma’s  use  of  several 
characters  to  suggest  a  unified  political  consciousness  gives  knowledge  of  the 
fictive  world  but  demands  no  measure  of  involvement,  and  the  transition  from 
understanding  to  praxis  is  therefore  not  made.  Neil  Lazarus  looks  at  the 
relationship  between  Lewis  Nkosi’s  critical  writing  and  his  first  novel  Mating 
Birds  in  ‘Measure  and  Unmeasure:  The  Antinomies  of  Lewis  Nkosi’  ( SoR 
106-18).  The  subject  of  Mating  Birds  is  the  ‘inner  landscape’  of  apartheid, 
in  particular  as  this  manifests  itself  in  the  familiar  theme  of  miscegenation. 
The  novel  is  flawed,  Lazarus  persuasively  argues,  by  a  failure  of  vision  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  virulent  sexism.  A  review-article  of  South  African  prison 
literature  by  Kenneth  Parker  is  to  be  noted  (SARB  ii.3-4). 

Contemporary  African  urban  theatre  is  the  subject  of  Anne  Fuchs’s  routine 
piece  ‘Re-creation:  One  Aspect  of  Oral  Tradition  and  the  Theatre  in  South 
Africa’  ( CE&S  9:ii. 32-40).  The  episodic  improvisational  nature  of  plays  of  the 
Woza  Albert  type  corresponds  closely,  she  claims,  to  the  Zulu  folk-tale  and 
the  Xhosa  intsomi,  both  of  which  evolve  from  a  common  Nguni  heritage.  John 
Haynes’s  ‘Kunene’s  Shaka  and  the  Idea  of  the  Poet  as  Teacher’  {ArielE  'x. 39-50) 
is  a  cautious  uncovering  of  the  hidden  ideology  in  Mazisi  Kunene’s  poem. 
Kunene,  suggests  Haynes,  writes  from  the  perspective  of  the  ruling  family, 
stressing  Zulu  and,  by  extension,  African  values  and  emphasizing  nationalism. 
In  ‘Orality  and  Literacy:  The  Zulu  Case’  ( CE&S  9:ii.  1 7—24)  Jean  Sevry  asserts 
unconvincingly  that  there  is  no  interruption  between  the  two  modes,  but  rather 
a  sustained  continuation. 

The  shifts  in  cultural  hegemony  which  produced  the  new  black  Soweto  poetry 
are  explored  in  Anne  McClintock’s  useful  historical  survey  ‘“Azikwelwa”  (“We 
Will  Not  Ride”):  Politics  and  Value  in  Black  South  African  Poetry’  ( CritI 
13.597-623).  Soweto  poetry,  she  says,  bears  witness  to  what  Raymond  Williams 
has  described  as  ‘the  true  crisis  in  cultural  theory’  in  our  time,  that  is,  the  conflict 
‘between  [the]  view  of  the  work  of  art  as  object  and  the  alternative  view  of 
art  as  a  practice’.  Another  discriminating  survey  is  Mbulelo  Mzamane’s  ‘Poetry 
of  Resistance:  New  Work  in  South  Africa’  ( TWBR  iii.43-5),  which  argues  that 
poetry  has  usurped  first  place  in  South  African  literature  from  prose  fiction 
as  a  result  of  the  literary  renaissance  of  the  late  1960s.  D.  Welz’s  Writing  against 
Apartheid  (NELM),  a  collection  of  interviews  with  the  major  literary  figures 
in  South  Africa,  was  not  seen. 

Charles  Ponnuthurai  Sarvan’s  ‘Bessie  Head:  A  Question  of  Power  and 
Identity’  (in  Jones)  begins  by  raising  the  interesting  question  of  how  one  writes 
about  inner  chaos  without  the  work  itself  becoming  chaotic,  before  moving 
rapidly  into  a  routine  explicatory  discussion  of  the  novel  in  relation  to  Head’s 
own  life.  Also  disappointingly  predictable  is  Carole  B.  Davies’s  ‘Finding  Some 
Space:  Black  South  African  Women  Writers’  ( CBAA  i. 3 1-45),  which  looks 
at  the  writing  of  Noni  Jabavu,  Lauretta  Ngcobo,  and  Miriam  Tlali  to  suggest 
that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  telling  of  individual  female  stories  but  in 
exploring  the  larger  theme  of  racial  oppression.  Similar  material  is  covered  by 
Charlotte  H.  Bruner’s  ‘  “There  Is  No  Time  in  South  Africa  Now  for  Fairy 
Stories  :  Three  Women  Authors  from  the  IWP’  ( WLT 410-14),  an  unstructured 
account  of  the  relationship  between  the  International  Writing  Program  at  Iowa 
City  University  and  a  group  of  South  African  women  writers.  The  authors 
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referred  to  in  the  title  are  Bessie  Head,  Miriam  Tlali,  and  Gladys  Thomas,  but 
the  piece  is  in  effect  a  selection  of  extracts  from  little-known  voices  which 
movingly  reveal  the  situation  of  the  woman  writer  in  South  Africa. 

Obscurity  in  African  poetry  is  not  always  the  result  of  ‘Euro-Modernist’ 
influences,  suggests  James  Gibbs  in  ‘  “Whiskers,  Alberto”  and  the  “Township 
Lambs”:  Towards  an  Interpretation  of  Jack  Mapanje’s  Poem  “We  Wondered 
about  the  Mellow  Peaches”  ’  ( JCL  i. 31-45),  a  brilliantly  incisive  account  of 
a  piece  of  literary  detective  work  to  find  an  appropriate  context  for  Mapanje’s 
poem  and  to  unlock  some  of  its  obscurities.  ‘We  Wondered  about  the  Mellow 
Peaches’  is  a  political  poem,  written  with  an  eye  to  the  Malawian  Censorship 
Board,  argues  Gibbs.  Though  circumstances  have  introduced  a  degree  of 
obscurity  into  Mapanje’s  work,  he  communicates  with  an  alert  ‘home’  audience 
by  using  the  conventions  of  riddling  and  by  employing  a  consistent  and  resonant 
system  of  codes. 


3.  Australia 

(a)  General  Studies 

The  usual  bibliographies  appeared  in  ALS  (334-56)  and  JCL  (ii.5-29).  The 
most  significant  reference  book  of  the  year  is  The  Oxford  Literary  Guide  to 
Australia,  edited  by  Peter  Pierce.  This  handsome  volume  is  an  impressively 
well-researched  ‘celebration  of  Australian  literary  landscapes’.  The  authors 
whose  places  it  records  include  historians,  editors  and  publishers,  diarists  and 
explorers  who  kept  journals,  as  well  as  poets,  novelists,  and  dramatists.  Edward 
Eyre  is  listed  in  the  index  of  authors  though  Ludwig  Leichhardt  is  not,  and 
Cooper’s  Creek  is  excluded.  There  is  a  section  on  the  Australian  territories  and 
one  on  each  state,  an  index  of  authors,  and  maps  of  the  Northern  Territory 
and  of  each  state.  The  photographs  are  magnificent  and  unexpected,  the  full- 
page  colour  ones  accompanied  by  a  quotation  conveying  a  vivid  sense  of  a 
distinctive  landscape.  The  entries  are  clear  and  comprehensive,  with  a  generous 
use  of  quotation  and  long  sections  on  the  major  cities.  While  the  specificity 
of  the  volume  as  a  reference  book  is  excellent,  a  more  general  introductory 
essay  discussing  such  nebulous  but  crucial  terms  as  ‘outback’  and  ‘bush’  would 
have  been  welcome. 

The  major  critical  book  of  the  year  is  Andrew  Taylor’s  Reading  Australian 
Poetry  whose  title  suggests  the  subtlety  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  partly  about 
the  experience  of  reading.  He  states  his  critical  position  with  admirable  clarity, 
acknowledging  his  debt  to  Lacan  in  particular.  He  justifies  his  own  theoretical 
position  with  a  series  of  brilliant  and  sensitive  readings,  with  chapters  on 
Christopher  Brennan,  Kenneth  Slessor,  A.  D.  Hope,  Judith  Wright,  Francis 
Webb,  Gwen  Harwood,  Dorothy  Hewett,  Les  A.  Murray,  John  Tranter,  and 
several  war  poets.  The  chapters  are  linked  by  Taylor’s  continuing  preoccupation 
with  ‘the  absence  of  any  firm  romantic  heritage  in  Australia’  in  literature.  His 
exploration  of  the  conflicting  forces  in  the  texts  on  which  he  focuses  creates 
continuity  between  the  chapters  but  also  provides  sharp  insights  into  particular 
works,  and  into  a  tradition  so  familiar  that  it  comes  to  seem  ‘natural’.  He 
analyses  A.  D.  Hope’s  privileging  of  the  male  view  of  the  female,  and  compares 
it  with  Judith  Wright’s  complex  metaphoric  evocation  of  duality.  There  are 
occasional  lapses  into  a  less  incisive  critical  vocabulary  and  rare  contradictions. 
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These  are  insignificant  quibbles  about  a  fine  and  witty  book;  its  treatment  of 
its  varied  texts  is  sympathetic,  and  its  range  of  reference  contextualizes 
Australian  poetry  through  ancient  and  modern  European  traditions  and  through 
vigorous  comparisons  with  American  literature. 

A  more  traditional  critical  approach  is  represented  in  Vivian  Smith’s  essay 
on  ‘Experiment  and  Renewal’  ( Southerly  3-18)  in  which  he  discusses  the 
attainment  of  a  ‘true  voice’  in  poetry,  ‘that  point  where  all  inherited  form  is 
used  to  transmit  a  unique  experience’.  The  focus  is  A.  D.  Hope’s  essay  published 
in  1956  which  lamented  the  demise  of  the  variety  of  poetic  forms,  including 
satire,  in  favour  of  the  lyric.  Smith  assesses  the  effect  of  this  polemic  on  some 
of  Hope’s  contemporaries,  such  as  Douglas  Stewart,  David  Campbell,  James 
McAuley,  and  Judith  Wright,  and  argues  that  it  eventually  led  to  a  rediscovery 
and  renewal  of  the  Australian  lyrical  tradition.  Nelson  Wattie  ( CE&S  10:i. 68-76) 
explores  the  contemporary  impetus  towards  using  lyric  forms  for  narrative 
purposes,  as  in  The  Nightmarkets  by  Alan  Wearne,  and  explores  its  history, 
using  Harpur’s  pastoral  narrative  as  his  starting  point  and  tracing  from  it  a 
fusion  of  ballad  and  lyric. 

Two  general  books  on  twentieth-century  drama  indicate  current  interest  in 
rediscovering,  evaluating,  and  documenting  the  existence  of  play  texts. 
Australian  Drama  1920-1955  contains  the  unedited  texts  of  papers  contributed 
to  a  conference  held  in  Armidale  at  the  University  of  New  England  in  1984; 
unfortunately  it  has  no  index.  Some  of  the  papers  were  given  by  writers  who 
helped  to  create  Australian  drama  in  the  years  in  question:  Mona  Brand  writes 
on  ‘A  Writer’s  Thirty-Six  Years  in  Radical  Theatre:  New  Theatre’s  Formative 
Years  1932-1955  and  Their  Influence  on  Australian  Drama’  and  Ric  Throssell 
on  his  own  and  his  mother  Katharine  Susannah  Prichard’s  political  plays.  John 
McCallum’s  paper  on  the  dilemmas  confronting  Louis  Esson  analyses  his 
‘fundamentally  exotic’  view  of  ‘Australianness’  suggested  by  his  definition  of 
‘an  authentic  Australian  play’  as  one  which  should  feature  ‘space  and  sunshine, 
wild  nature  or  primitive  character;  something  with  a  cow  in  it’.  This  piece  also 
appears  in  Overland  (108.6-12).  The  text  of  Esson’s  Shipwreck,  held  in 
typescript  at  the  University  of  New  England,  is  included  in  the  volume.  There 
are  also  papers  on  dramatists  who  felt  that  realism  ‘lost  touch  with  the 
permanent  and  transcendent  values  of  mankind  while  it  pursued  contemporary 
issues  and  social  reform’  so  they  turned  to  verse  drama  with  heroic  failure  as 
the  motif  in  many  of  the  plays:  ‘Aspects  of  the  Heroic  in  Australian  Verse 
Drama:  Douglas  Stewart,  Tom  Inglis  Moore,  and  Catherine  Duncan’  by 
Elizabeth  Perkins  and  ‘Forgotten  Poetic  Sensibilities:  The  Plays  of  Charles  Jury 
and  Ray  Mathew’  by  J.  S.  Ryan.  The  collection  concludes  with  informative 
pieces  about  ‘Sports  Lovers  and  Sports  Haters:  Attitudes  to  Sport  in  Some 
Australian  Plays’  by  Richard  Fotheringham,  the  pressures  on  ‘The  Australian 
Playwright  in  the  Commercial  Theatre:  1914-1939’  by  Pamela  Heckenberg, 
and  the  complexities  of  evolving  an  adequate  information  system  for  ‘The 
Australian  Drama  Bibliography  Project’  by  Alrene  Sykes. 

Australian  Drama  1970-1985,  edited  by  Leslie  Rees,  is  a  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  1978.  It  contains  a  bibliography  (not 
comprehensive),  by  year,  of  Australian  plays  published  since  1936,  a  selected 
list  of  radio  plays  broadcast  by  the  Australian  Broadcasting  Company  since 
1935,  and  a  chronological  list  of  Australian  plays  produced  on  ABC  television 
from  1956.  It  is  full  of  information  about  plays,  dramatists,  theatres,  and 
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funding  provided  by  an  author  who  has  been  involved,  as  a  drama  critic,  with 
Australian  theatre  for  over  fifty  years.  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  there  are 
chapters  on  the  individual  writers  Rees  considers  significant,  such  as  Jack 
Hibberd,  Alexander  Buzo,  Dorothy  Hewett,  and  David  Williamson;  sometimes 
these  writers  are  grouped  with  others  whose  work  has  thematic  links  with  their 
own  in  such  chapters  as  the  one  entitled  ‘Female  Sexuality  and  Self-Assertion’. 
There  is  virtually  no  mention  of  Aboriginal  drama  in  the  first  part.  The  second 
part  focuses  on  the  eighties,  with  the  octogenarian  Jack  Davis  appearing  in 
the  chapter  on  new  authors.  The  division  is  unsatisfactory  in  its  fragmentation. 
The  ‘New  Plays  by  Old  Hands’  chapter  summarizes  what  has  become  of  the 
major  writers  of  the  first  part,  but  those  chapters  needed  to  be  rewritten  to 
bring  them  up  to  1985.  The  treatment  of  drama  is  almost  entirely  thematic. 
The  writer  has  seen  and  read  a  vast  number  of  plays  but  does  little  more  than 
describe  them  in  a  chatty  style.  He  is  dismissive  about  Theatre  of  the  Absurd 
and  describes  Ibsen’s  Ghosts  as  containing  ‘a  heavy  dose  of  socio-moralistic 
medicine’;  the  intellectual  framework  and  critical  vocabulary  of  the  book  do 
not  measure  up  to  Rees’s  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  Australian  theatre.  In 
Kunapipi  (iii. 67-78)  Veronica  Kelly’s  ‘Apocalypse  and  After’  deals  with  recent 
apocalyptic  drama:  The  Kid  by  Michael  Gow,  Sunrise  and  The  Golden  Age 
by  Louis  Nowra,  and  The  Blind  Giant  Is  Dancing  and  Dreams  in  an  Empty 
City  by  Stephen  Sewell.  She  sees  them  as  strong,  myth-centred  dramas  which 
counter  the  mythic  self-imaging  of  realistic  cinematic  and  television  dramas, 
giving  a  contemporary  significance  to  legends  from  the  past. 

Some  useful  anthologies  appeared  this  year.  From  the  Verandah  edited  by 
Fiona  Giles  is  a  collection  of  ‘stories  of  love  and  landscape’  written  by  women 
in  Australia  in  the  nineteenth  century.  All  of  them  were  published  then  but 
most  have  not  been  reprinted,  and  so  they  indicate  what  publishers  considered 
popular  and  fashionable  at  the  time.  Giles  says  that  ‘the  verandah  extends  the 
domestic  into  social  life;  it  is  marginal  to  both,  but  through  the  fiction  becomes 
central,  mediating  between  private  and  public  worlds,  and  breaking  down  the 
division  between  them’.  The  stories  are  interesting  for  what  they  reveal  about 
popular  taste  but  are  often  reassuring  transpositions  of  European  myths.  Long- 
lost  fathers,  faithful  dogs  who  rescue  their  masters,  and  bush  beauties  abound, 
not  presenting  much  of  a  threat  to  the  nineteenth-century  canon.  There  are 
occasional  stories  that  suggest  a  darker  vision  such  as  Rosa  Praed’s  ‘The  Bunyip’ 
or  Ethel  Mills’s  ‘A  Box  of  Dead  Roses’.  The  notes  on  the  authors  suggest  that 
many  of  them  suffered  hardships  that  are  largely  excluded  from  the  stories. 

The  Penguin  Book  of  Australian  Autobiography,  edited  by  John  and  Dorothy 
Colmer,  contains  forty-two  autobiographical  fragments  ranging  from  the  convict 
memoirs  of  James  Hardy  Vaux,  whose  autobiography  was  the  first  to  be  written 
in  Australia,  in  1819,  through  such  nineteenth-  and  twentieth-century  writers 
as  Henry  Lawson,  Hal  Porter,  and  Patrick  White,  to  passages  from  Barbara 
Hanrahan’s  fiction.  The  anthology  is  conscientiously  researched  but  is  disturbing 
because  it  resembles  an  old-fashioned  collection  of  choice  extracts  from  novels. 
Individual  pieces  intrigue  the  reader  but  no  sense  of  the  form  of  the  whole  can 
be  achieved;  only  the  extract  from  Flaws  in  the  Glass  is  more  than  ten  pages 
long.  The  introduction  explains  that  autobiographical  fiction  will  be  included 
but  begs  the  question  of  how  it  is  defined,  so  Miles  Franklin’s  assertion  that 
My  Brilliant  Career  ‘is  all  about  myself’  seems  to  be  accepted  as  ‘truth’.  The 
editors’  critical  position,  and  so  their  criteria  for  selection,  are  not  articulated. 
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Meanjin  devotes  an  issue  (i)  to  autobiography  and  childhood,  with  vivid 
autobiographical  pieces  by  Elizabeth  Jolley,  Graham  Little,  Drusilla  Modjeska, 
and  Uyen  Loewald.  A  passage  from  Brian  Matthews’s  Louisa  is  included 
(94-102);  and  an  article  by  Joy  Hooton  on  the  connection  between  Miles 
Franklin’s  Childhood  at  Brindabella  and  My  Brilliant  Career  (58-66).  She  sees 
both  as  expressing  the  myth  of  the  Fall,  suggesting  a  lifelong  sense  of 
bereavement  and  psychological  deprivation  in  Franklin,  as  the  two  books  come 
from  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  long  writing  life. 

Jennifer  Strauss’s  incisive  article  ‘Anthologies  and  Orthodoxies’  ( ALS  87-95) 
is  particularly  useful  to  those  who  teach  Australian  literature,  analysing  as  it 
does  the  strength  and  limitations  of  existing  anthologies  of  Australian  poetry 
and  highlighting  the  paucity  of  poems  by  women  in  them.  Her  suggestion  that, 
without  conscious  oppression,  men  have  controlled  poetic  production  and 
excluded  women  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  her  survey.  In  an  amusing 
comparison  of  the  use  of  photographs  in  Canadian  and  Australian  literature, 
Russell  McDougall  claims  that  only  one  well-known  Australian  anthology 
includes  photographs,  and  they  are  out  of  focus,  and  in  one  case  the  person 
shown  is  not  the  poet  but  ‘some  unknown  and  “unliterary”  character’  ( Kunapipi 
i. 110-21). 

Gender  is  central  to  Paul  Salzman’s  argument  in  ‘Working  the  Self’  ( Meanjin 
513-24).  He  claims  that  David  Ireland’s  The  Unknown  Industrial  Prisoner 
creates  a  ‘carnivalesque  celebration  of  a  purely  formal,  playful  rebellion  by 
the  author’.  This  limited  rebellion  is  not  significant  disruption,  and  women 
are  marginalized  in  it.  He  compares  this  novel  with  earlier  ones  which  are 
conservative  in  form  but  experimental  in  content,  such  as  Catherine  Helen 
Spence’s  Clara  Morison,  Kylie  Tennant’s  The  Honey  Flow ,  and  Dorothy 
Hewett’s  Bobbin  Up.  Salzman’s  critical  method  is  stimulating;  his 
preoccupations  are  similar  to  those  of  a  group  of  critics  concerned  with 
‘decolonizing  the  mind’. 

In  CE&S  (10:i.  1  —  14)  Diana  Brydon’s  ‘The  Myths  That  Write  Us’  attacks 
the  survival  of  the  imperial  myths  that  attempt  to  control  post-colonial  cultures’ 
views  of  themselves.  She  takes  issue  with  A.  D.  Hope’s  opinion  that  the  spread 
of  English  over  the  globe  results  in  an  erosion  of  the  poetic  resources  of  the 
language,  and  argues  that  ‘monocentrism  erodes  itself’,  suggesting  that  a 
comparative  approach,  looking  at  texts  from  different  ‘settler  societies’,  will 
‘enable  us  to  question  the  continued  dominance  of  the  imperial  mind  through 
enabling  us  to  reconceive  the  myths  that  so  often  write  us’.  She,  like  most  critics 
discussed  here,  uses  ‘England’  and  ‘English’  when  she  seems  to  mean  ‘Britain’ 
and  ‘British’;  perhaps  the  marginalizing  of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  is 
mildly  retaliatory. 

Stephen  Slemon’s  ‘Monuments  of  Empire:  Allegory/Counter-Discourse/Post- 
Colonial  Writing’  ( Kunapipi  iii.1-16)  begins  by  reading  the  monument  to 
Governor  Phillip  in  Sydney  unveiled  as  part  of  the  celebrations  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  Diamond  Jubilee.  He  sees  it  as  the  attempt  to  authenticate  a 
concept  of  history,  with  the  colonizer  at  its  summit  and  the  ‘prehistoric’ 
naked  Aborigines,  small  figures  with  no  inscription,  at  its  foot.  This  leads 
him  into  a  discussion  of  post-colonial  writers’  ways  of  ‘writing  back’  into 
history  as  a  counter-discourse,  reclaiming  their  experience  from  canonical, 
European  narrative  patterns.  It  begins  as  a  brilliant  and  incisive  essay  but 
eventually  subverts  itself  by  its  own  language;  writing  about  the  exclusiveness 
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of  colonial  discourse  in  a  language  that  must  make  an  ordinary  reader  feel 
marginalized  is  a  curious  practice. 

The  notion  of  home,  discussed  in  Brydon’s  and  Slemon’s  poststructuralist 
analyses,  is  developed  in  relation  to  particular  Australian  texts  in  Elizabeth 
Ferrier’s  ‘From  Pleasure  Domes  to  Bark  Huts’  {ALS  40-53).  Focusing  on  recent 
fiction,  she  shows  that  architectural  metaphors  permeate  our  language,  but  that 
the  house  as  an  image  of  closure  and  integration  is  used  negatively  in  the  fiction 
of  Elizabeth  Jolley,  David  Malouf,  Peter  Carey,  Patrick  White,  and  Jessica 
Anderson.  This  suggests  that  ‘the  ideal  of  a  fixed  unified  cultural  identity  gives 
way,  like  the  closed  house,  to  allow  for  change’  and  to  acknowledge  Australia’s 
multiculturalism.  Christina  Thompson’s  ALS  article,  ‘Romance  Australia:  Love 
in  Australian  Literature  of  Exploration’  (161-71),  which  uses  a  critical  approach 
similar  to  Ferrier’s,  sees  a  sexual  subtext  in  Ernestine  Hill’s  My  Love  Must 
Wait,  Thomas  Keneally’s  The  Survivor,  and  White’s  Voss.  What  is  revealed 
is  exploration  as  illicit  love,  full  of  novelty  and  danger  and  reducing  ordinary 
love  situations,  involving  for  instance  adultery,  to  insignificance. 

Two  articles  by  Nan  Bowman  Albinski,  ‘Putting  Value  Back  in  the  Land’ 
(Meanjin  367-84)  and  ‘A  Survey  of  Australian  Utopian  and  Dystopian  Fiction’ 
( ALS  15-28)  involve  exploration.  The  first  focuses  on  speculative  fiction  of 
the  1980s,  including  Colin  Johnson’s  Dr  Wooreddy,  to  show  that  the  Australian 
wilderness  is  seen  positively,  and  not  with  the  fear  of  the  1890s.  The  second 
compares  British  and  American  utopian  writers  with  their  Australian 
counterparts  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  identifies  a  continuing 
thread  of  dystopianism  in  Australia;  this  is  traced  through  to  the  present.  The 
approach  in  both  is  essentially  thematic  and  descriptive. 

The  sense  of  otherness  felt  about  Aborigines  is  communicated  by  several  of 
the  texts  Albinksi  refers  to.  Susan  Ballyn’s  article  ( CE&S  9:ii. 25-31)  on  Bill 
Neidjie’s  recording  of  Kakadu  Man  stresses  his  wish  to  speak  English  for  an 
audience  which  may  then  ‘understand’  the  oral  tradition  and  history  of  his 
people  and  confront  the  incompatibility  of  white  and  Aboriginal  attitudes  to 
the  land.  CE&S  gives  proportionally  more  space  to  Aboriginal  literature  than 
journals  produced  in  Australia;  Maryvonne  Nedeljkovic’s  ‘Traditions  and  Black 
Australia’  summarizes  Aboriginal  artists’  ways  of  expressing  their  dilemma 
(10:i. 57-60).  John  Murphy  {Meanjin  153-62)  discusses  a  group  of  writers  who 
engage  with  the  Australian  intervention  in  Vietnam,  expressing  dissent  from 
certain  Australian  political  and  cultural  traditions. 

(b)  Individual  Authors:  1789-1920 

Brian  Matthews’s  Louisa,  like  its  subject,  Louisa  Lawson,  bursts  out  of 
conventional  confines  into  places  that  are  surprised  into  accommodating  it. 
It  is  a  substantial  biography  (with  an  extremely  unprepossessing  cover)  but  it 
is  also  a  book  about  writing,  about  biography  as  fiction,  about  the  nature  of 
the  biographer’s  involvement  with  the  subject,  and  about  the  creativity  of  Louisa 
and  Henry  Lawson.  The  wittily  placed  context  for  these  discussions  is  an 
epigraph  from  Chinua  Achebe’s  Things  Fall  Apart:  ‘There  is  no  story  that  is 
not  true.’  This  undercuts  the  biographer’s  obsessive  anxieties  expressed  in  the 
text;  he  worries  about  imposing  ‘normal’  reactions  on  Louisa  without  evidence, 
or  actions  that  would  be  normal  for  him.  His  concern  is  that  he  may  be  telling 
his  own  story,  not  hers;  in  a  series  of  alternative  texts  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
he  deconstructs  his  own  narrative,  partly  using  the  voice  of  an  alter-ego, 
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Owen  Stevens.  The  playfulness  of  this  ‘post-modernist  biography’  does  not 
distract  the  reader’s  attention  from  Louisa  Lawson.  The  apparent  contradictions 
in  her  character  and  behaviour,  and  between  her  writing  and  what  is  known 
about  her  life,  are  explored  indirectly  as  the  writer  meditates  on  biography. 
Matthews’s  recurrent  metaphor  for  the  relationship  between  biographer  and 
(dead)  subject,  as  between  writer  and  character,  is  Mary  Shelley’s  Frankenstein. 
Louisa  Lawson  does  not  seem  to  become  a  pursuing  monster  for  her  biographer 
in  his  discreet  and  humane  speculation  about  possible  interpretations  of  well- 
known  facts,  some  of  which  need  reinterpretation  because  an  independent 
woman  who  asserted  her  rights  to  property  and  respect  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  did  seem  monstrous  to  many  of  the  men  who  came  into 
confrontation  with  her.  The  sources  of  some  of  Henry  Lawson’s  best-known 
stories  are  suggested,  and  a  comparison  between  Louisa  Lawson’s  poetry  and 
Emily  Bronte’s  is  incisive. 

Catherine  Helen  Spence  has  been  added  to  UQP’s  Portable  Australian 
Authors  series.  Rather  than  reproducing  snippets  of  her  fiction,  the  editor,  Helen 
Thomson,  includes  Clara  Morison  in  full.  It  was  first  published  in  1854;  her 
autobiography  appeared  in  1910,  the  year  of  her  death,  and  excerpts  from  this 
are  included  in  the  volume,  together  with  articles,  mostly  originally  printed  in 
The  Register,  on  literature  in  Australia,  on  social  and  legal  reform,  and  on 
effective  voting.  The  final  extract  is  from  the  first  sermon  Spence  preached 
at  a  Unitarian  church  in  1878.  It  is  a  useful  and  varied  collection,  with  each 
piece  clearly  placed  in  its  context  by  the  editor.  Thomson  analyses  the  literary 
influences  on  Spence  in  her  introduction,  discussing  the  effect  of  the  fusion 
of  Australian  subject  matter  and  a  highly  ironic  prose  style  deriving  from 
Spence’s  admiration  for  Jane  Austen.  A  feminist  reading  of  Clara  Morison 
is  sketched  out,  touching  on  plot  and  characterization  but  not  on  linguistic  detail. 
Summing  up  the  autobiography,  Thomson  remarks  that,  through  her  Scots 
childhood  and  her  commitment  to  Australian  radicalism,  ‘she  achieved  an 
authentic  sense  of  nationalism  without  the  limitations  of  provincialism’. 

A  little-known  contemporary  of  Spence,  Catherine  Martin  (1848-1937),  a 
Scot  whose  family  moved  to  Australia  as  a  result  of  the  clearances  when  she 
was  a  small  child,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Margaret  Allen  ( ALS  184-97). 
Her  novels  and  stories  focus  on  criticism  of  the  Australian  parvenu,  gender 
politics,  and  sympathy  for  the  Aboriginal  plight,  among  other  themes.  A 
bibliography  is  included. 

Charles  Harpur’s  Stalwart  the  Bushranger  is  the  first  publication  of  the  1867 
version  of  the  play,  edited  by  Elizabeth  Perkins  for  Currency.  The  play  began 
as  The  Tragedy  of  Donohoe  in  1835;  it  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Monitor  in 
February  of  that  year  and  this  text  is  included  in  an  appendix.  It  has  not  been 
performed  in  any  of  its  manitestations,  but  the  general  editors  see  it  as  an 
‘authentic  founding  classical  text’  and  hope  that  the  recent  rediscovery  in  the 
theatre  of  non-naturalistic  modes  will  enable  it  to  be  staged.  The  introduction 
traces  how  the  ‘myth  which  arose  from  his  personal  and  social  environment’ 
evolved  in  Harpur’s  mind  around  John  Donohoe,  a  bushranger  contemporary 
of  Harpur  s  who  was  killed  by  the  police  in  1830.  The  play  exists  in  four  versions 
which  the  editor  analyses  showing  significant  changes  between  the  texts.  She 
sees  the  play  as  the  reverse  of  Roland  Barthes’s  concept  of  myth-making. 
Whereas  Barthes  sees  mythology  as  a  bourgeois  manipulation  to  depoliticize 
and  obfuscate,  Harpur’s  Stalwart  myth,  while  ‘highly  political  and  ideological 
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.  .  .  is  an  attempt  to  reach  a  truth’.  The  excellent  use  of  documentation  both 
for  the  source  of  the  first  text  and  for  the  subsequent  revisions  make  the  book 
a  fascinating  case  study,  and  supplement  our  knowledge  of  Harpur  as  a  writer. 
Whether  the  play  could  stand  being  produced  without  the  scholarly  scaffolding 
provided  here  is  another  question. 

Harpur  also  features  in  two  articles,  Paul  Kane’s  ‘Charles  Harpur  and  the 
Myth  of  Origins’  ( ALS  146-60)  and  Michael  Ackland’s  ‘Poetic  Ideal  versus 
“The  Hard  Real”  in  Charles  Harpur’s  “The  Tower  of  the  Dream”  ’  ( Southerly 
380-94).  Kane  argues  that  Harpur  identifies  strongly  with  the  British  Romantic 
movement  but  remains,  for  all  his  creation  of  himself  through  Romantic  myths, 
‘a  major  figure  but  a  minor  poet’,  because  his  imagination  fails  in  ‘the 
autogenesis  of  poetic  incarnation’.  Conversely  Ackland  studies  ‘The  Tower  of 
the  Dream’  in  detail,  seeing  it  as  his  most  successful  dream  vision,  confirming 
‘poetic  calling’. 

In  an  article  on  Christopher  Brennan  and  music  ( Southerly  100-12)  Noel 
Macainsh  explores  Brennan’s  interest  in  Novalis’s  theory  of  language  as  a  world 
in  itself,  and  in  German  Romanticism  with  its  dream  of  absolute  poetry  and 
absolute  music,  form  as  content  in  poetry.  He  traces  Brennan’s  links  with  French 
Symbolism  and  with  Hegel.  The  dilemma  for  Brennan  is  that  his  hankering 
for  the  absolute  music  of  poetry  is  tempered  by  anxiety  that  it  might  become 
inhuman.  John  Meredith  provides  a  postscript  to  his  book  Frank  the  Poet 
(i Overland  107.62-6),  which  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Rex  Whalan  and 
published  in  1979;  since  then  various  pieces  of  information  have  come  to  light. 

(c)  Individual  Authors:  Post-1921 

Diana  Brydon  begins  her  book  Christina  Stead  in  Macmillan’s  Women 
Writers  series  briskly  (at  times  tersely)  with  a  description  of  two  paintings  which 
influenced  Stead’s  imagination  in  childhood,  one  entitled  The  Sons  of  Clovis 
and  the  other  Watteau’s  The  Embarkation  for  Cythera;  she  reveals  the 
significance  of  this  motif  gradually  in  relation  to  the  stages  of  Stead’s  writing 
career.  Stead  is  the  first  Australian  writer  to  be  the  subject  of  a  series  designed 
as  a  feminist  reassessment  of  a  male-dominated  canon:  women  reading  women. 
Unfortunately  Brydon’s  critical  terminology  is  not  always  adequate  for  the 
aspirations  of  the  enterprise  and  she  is  led  into  exaggerated  claims  about  Stead’s 
originality.  When  Stead’s  first  novel  was  published  in  1934  readers  were  familiar 
with  the  fiction  of  Conrad,  Woolf,  Faulkner,  and  Joyce.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
her  subject  is  infectious,  but  she  could  have  foregrounded  Stead’s  rewriting 
and  exploration  of  her  culture’s  myths  which  is  suggested  by  the  two  paintings. 
Her  assumptions  about  the  relationship  between  reader  and  text  are  as  old- 
fashioned  as  she  says  Stead’s  view  of  characters  is;  it  is  curious  to  find  these 
in  a  series  that  purports  to  give  a  new  critical  perspective. 

Several  articles  about  Stead  have  appeared  this  year,  two  of  them  in  ALS: 
Anita  Segerberg  on  Stead’s  early  fiction  (198-201)  and  Denise  Brown  on  Stead’s 
‘Drama  of  the  Person’  (139-45).  The  first  is  informative:  it  deals  with 
unpublished  material  from  1929  to  1937,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
scholars.  Its  preoccupation  is  with  biography,  for  instance  with  Stead’s  father’s 
influence  on  his  daughter’s  style.  The  second  examines  the  dialectical  emphasis 
in  Stead’s  view  of  life  and  character,  and  centres  on  her  dramatic  method;  the 
critical  terminology  used  is  rather  weary,  and  dated.  R.  G.  Geering’s  article 
‘/’m  Dying  Laughing :  Behind  the  Scenes’  describes  his  difficulties  with  editing 
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the  novel  after  Stead’s  death  ( Southerly  309-17).  The  same  issue  contains  ‘The 
Beauties  and  the  Furies’  by  Jennifer  Gribble,  a  descriptive  article  about  Stead’s 
third  book  (324-37).  Noel  Macainsh  gives  a  mildly  psychoanalytic  close  reading 
of  For  Love  Alone  in  Westerly  (iv. 79-88),  claiming  that  the  closure  is  individual, 
not  collectively  representative,  and  that  it  is  conservative. 

The  Legend  of  the  Leap  by  Nicola  Jane  Tareha  is  an  attractive  pamphlet, 
from  a  dissertation  written  by  an  undergraduate.  The  legend  of  the  title  comes 
from  northern  Queensland,  where  an  Aboriginal  woman,  pursued  by  black 
troopers  in  1867,  leapt  from  the  top  of  a  ridge  holding  her  baby;  she  was  killed 
but  the  baby  survived.  The  appendixes  and  the  text  show  variants  on  the  story. 
The  writer  then  focuses  on  Thea  Astley’s  use  of  the  legend  in  A  Kindness  Cup-, 
this  part  of  the  pamphlet  reads  as  what  it  is,  a  good  but  fairly  predictable 
undergraduate  essay. 

There  are  two  collections  of  short  pieces  by  distinguished  contemporary 
writers.  Glancing  Blows  by  the  dramatist  Alex  Buzo  is  a  comic  commentary 
on  language  in  Australia,  which  would  be  more  appealing  and  digestible  in  article 
form.  As  a  book  it  eventually  seems  complacent,  without  the  anger  that  produces 
satire.  Chris  Koch’s  introduction  to  his  collection  of  essays,  Crossing  the  Gap: 
A  Novelist’s  Essays  tells  us  that  they  contain  ‘one  man’s  opinions  on  the  nature 
of  literature,  and  a  record  of  his  small,  particular  history  as  a  novelist’.  As 
autobiography  they  are  full  of  vivid  insights  into  a  colonial  consciousness  at 
a  particular  moment  of  transition,  with  its  childhood  sense  of  London  as  ‘the 
all-wise,  half-forbidding  Friend’;  its  unease  in  describing  its  home,  Tasmania, 
‘always  seeking  other  landscapes  in  our  own’;  and  its  different  ‘home-comings’ 
arriving  in  London,  India,  and  back  to  Hobart.  Koch’s  views  on  literature  are 
most  interestingly  expressed  in  ‘The  Novel  as  Narrative  Poem’,  with  its  emphasis 
on  the  significant  lack  of  an  Australian  equivalent  to  the  American  dream,  but 
the  reactionary  dismissal  of  postmodernist  fiction  as  ‘trivialisation’  is  too  glib. 

The  subject  of  John  Thieme’s  ‘Re-mapping  the  Australian  Psyche’  ( Southerly 
451-61)  is  the  Asian  novels  of  Chris  Koch.  It  begins  with  an  intriguing 
demonstration  of  the  Eurocentricity  of  conventional  cartography,  turned  literally 
upside-down  in  Bligh’s  Revised  Map  of  the  World,  and  of  the  mythologizing 
of  Australia  by  European  writers  as  paradise,  then  purgatory  in  its  role  as  penal 
colony.  Thieme  comments  on  Koch’s  fascination  with  the  ‘Otherworld’,  and 
dual  identities,  and  suggests  that  Koch  sees  cultural  schizophrenia  as  part  of 
Australia’s  colonial  heritage,  exploring  this  persuasively  in  relation  to  his 
relocation  of  his  Australian  heroes,  in  Across  the  Sea  Wall  and  The  Year  of 
Living  Dangerously,  in  East-West  rather  than  North-South  relationships. 

The  poet  R.  D.  Fitzgerald  died  on  28  May  1987;  there  are  memorial  tributes 
to  him  by  Julian  Croft  and  Innes  Brett  in  Southerly  (235-8)  and  by  Vincent 
Buckley  in  Meanjin  (283-6).  Buckley  himself  is  the  subject  of  an  interview  by 
Paul  Kavanagh  and  Peter  Kuch  in  Southerly  (249-66),  ranging  over  his  tribute 
to  Hope,  his  admiration  ot  Yeats  and  Lowell,  his  preoccupation  with  rhythm 
in  poetry,  his  reasons  for  writing,  his  indifference  to  his  audience,  and  his 
fascination  with  Irish  landscape. 

Lyn  McCreddon  has  a  detailed  essay  (ALS  54-6)  on  James  McAuley’s 
narrative  poem  Captain  Quiros ,  a  work  usually  avoided  by  critics.  It  is  a  dense 
and  stimulating  critical  piece,  engaging  with  the  difficulties  of  the  poem  and 
the  variety  of  ways  of  reading  it.  Two  articles  on  Douglas  Stewart  appear  in 
Southerly,  both  by  Dennis  Robinson.  One  discusses  how  Stewart’s  nature  lyrics 
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enable  him  to  explore  his  adopted  country  through  a  series  of  minute  nature 
studies,  using  a  deliberately  restricted  method  (52-69).  The  other  focuses  on 
‘Rutherford’,  Stewart’s  longest  sustained  poem,  which  has  ‘an  explicitly 
masculine  ideal’  celebrating  Rutherford’s  ‘heroic’  pursuit  of  knowledge 
(150-63).  The  same  issue  of  Southerly  contains  ‘Francis  Webb  and  the  Will 
of  the  Poem’  by  Noel  Rowe  (180-96),  beginning  with  the  proposition  that  the 
role  of  metaphor,  myth,  and  symbol  within  religious  life  and  language  is  being 
acknowledged,  shifting  the  traditional  distinction  between  dogma  and 
experience.  Using  specific  poems  to  illustrate  his  argument,  Rowe  suggests  that 
Webb’s  ‘sense  of  mystery  rarely  displaces  his  feel  for  actuality’,  and  that  his 
vision  of  suffering  is  both  compassionate  and  critical.  He  asserts  that  it  is 
possible  to  remove  the  ‘Catholic  poet’  label  and  perceive  how  the  religious  and 
literary  dynamics  of  Webb’s  poetry  interact. 

Graeme  Kinross-Smith  provides  a  profile  of  Bruce  Dawe  in  Overland 
(108.38-48);  it  is  mainly  biographical.  Dawe,  like  Les  Murray,  is  a  Catholic 
convert;  Murray’s  view  of  his  mission  is  discussed  in  ‘  “Digging  under  the 
Horse”:  Surface  as  Disguise  in  the  Poetry  of  Les  A.  Murray’  by  L.  H.  Bourke 
{Southerly  26-41).  The  argument  is  that  anxieties  and  doubts  underlie  the 
confident,  bardic  surface  of  his  poetry.  It  is  rather  discursive,  and  coincides 
eventually  with  the  stereotypical  critical  approach  to  ‘the  Catholic  poet’  attacked 
by  Noel  Rowe  in  his  essay  on  Webb.  Keith  Russell  surveys  John  Millett’s  poetic 
career  in  Overland  (109.29-32). 

As  far  as  contemporary  poetry  is  concerned,  this  was  the  year  of  The 
Nightmarkets  by  Alan  Wearne,  with  five  articles  on  it  in  one  issue  (iii)  of  Scripsi. 
John  Forbes  (71-4)  argues  that  The  Nightmarkets  succeeds  as  a  novel  in  verse 
because  it  has  the  compression  of  poetry,  provoking  the  attention  required  by 
a  lyric,  combined  with  the  narrative  impulse  of  fiction.  David  Carter  (79-83) 
finds  it  belongs  ‘between  forms’,  and  suggests  that,  as  a  postmodernist  text, 
it  recovers  the  rhetoric  and  artifice  lost  in  the  classic  realist  phase,  but  cannot 
become  a  canonical  text  because  of  its  fluid  form.  Christopher  Pollnitz  (91-7) 
makes  a  similar  point  more  negatively,  finding  ‘something  unresolved  in  the 
very  conception  of  The  Nightmarkets’ .  Eden  Liddelow  (107-13)  discusses  its 
Melbourne  specificity  and  finds  it  too  embarrassingly  close  to  home  to  assess. 
John  Leonard  (1 17—21)  disagrees  with  John  Forbes,  asserting  that  little  of  The 
Nightmarkets  is  of  lyrical  intensity  but  that  the  work’s  success  depends  on  the 
pleasure  of  finding  ‘the  energy  and  grit’  of  everyday  language  in  the  monologues. 
Peter  Craven’s  Meanjin  (410-21)  article,  ‘Melways  to  His  Melbourne’,  focuses 
on  Wearne  as  a  parodist,  an  anti-romantic  pessimist.  The  critics,  almost  without 
exception,  are  infected  (inspired?)  by  The  Nightmarkets  language;  slick  phrases 
and  laid-back  grammar  abound. 

Dorothy  Jones  writes  with  an  understated  precision  and  a  wide  frame  of 
reference  about  Olga  Masters  in  ‘Drama’s  Vitallest  Expression’  {ALS  3-14), 
taking  her  title  from  a  poem  by  Emily  Dickinson.  She  shows,  through  focusing 
on  details  in  the  language,  how  the  familiar  theme  for  fiction  by  women,  the 
domestic  world,  is  made  distinctively  Australian.  Masters  died  recently,  as  did 
Eleanor  Dark,  the  subject  of  an  interview  between  her  husband,  Dr  Eric  Dark, 
and  Giulia  Giuffre  {Southerly  83-93)  in  which  he  describes  her  fictional  methods 
and  sources.  Kate  Grenville,  in  an  interview  in  Southerly  (284-307),  describes 
place  as  a  state  of  mind,  and  discusses  places,  books,  and  writers  that  influence 
her,  including  Gothic  fiction.  Giovanna  Capone’s  ‘Shirley  Hazzard:  Transit 
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and  The  Bay  of  Noon ’  (ALS  172-83)  identifies  a  transit-quest  motif  in  Hazzard’s 
novel,  and  traces  it  rather  descriptively. 

One  issue  of  Southerly  (iv)  carries  three  articles  on  Patrick  White.  ‘Back  to 
the  Abyss’  by  A.  P.  Riemer  (347-69)  describes  White’s  early  novels  and  claims 
that  his  decision  to  persist  as  a  writer  after  he  returned  to  Australia  is  the  most 
significant  characteristic  of  his  work,  creating  a  sense  in  his  fiction  that  to  be 
Australian  is  to  be  denied  cultural,  artistic,  and  intellectual  fulfilment.  ‘The 
disturbing  melancholy  fact  of  Australia’  results  in  an  ‘uncompromising  hate’ 
for  the  ‘normal,  conventional  and  commonplace’,  shown  in  the  comparison 
between  the  subdued  early  novels  set  in  Europe  and  the  savage  and  angry 
Australian  ones.  The  essay  is  almost  as  intriguing  and  unpredictable  as  its 
subject.  Penny  Gay  in  ‘ Flaws  in  the  Glass :  The  Confessions  of  St  Patrick’ 
(403-8)  sees  White’s  autobiography  in  a  tradition  created  by  Rousseau’s 
Confessions.  Dennis  Haskell’s  essay  on  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  (433-42)  analyses 
the  gap  between  instinct  and  propriety,  concluding  that  there  is  a  balance 
between  unconscious  reaction  and  conscious  control  that  is  truly  civilized. 

CE&S  9.ii  has  four  pieces  devoted  to  Patrick  White,  one  of  them  in  French, 
Genevieve  Laigle’s  ‘Patrick  White  et  l’empreinte  de  la  mere’.  Werner  Senn’s 
‘Personal  and  Social  Identity  in  A  Fringe  of  Leaves'  (71-6)  places  the  novel 
in  a  European  tradition;  Senn  sees  Ellen  Roxburgh  as  a  woman  divided  by  her 
social  and  personal  identity.  She  is  integrated  by  her  ordeal  and  is  able  to  take 
a  whole  personality  back  to  bourgeois  Europe,  which  had  created  the  division 
in  her.  J.  S.  Ryan  (77-83)  explores  French  literature  for  sources  for  White’s 
work  and  ideas,  and  Maryvonne  Nedeljkovic  (84-91)  sees  Voss  as  a  man  with 
a  ‘Schopenhauerian  Will  to  Live’.  In  A  riel E  A.  J.  Hassall  (iii.3-28)  explores 
the  sources  of  White’s  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  and  An  Instant  in  the  Wind  by  Andre 
Brink  in  Mrs  Fraser’s  story,  which  is  also  depicted  in  two  paintings  by  Sidney 
Nolan.  In  a  complex  argument  Hassall  explores  the  implications  of  the  Mrs 
Fraser  myth,  involving  Australia  as  both  prison  and  Eden.  Brink  polarizes  the 
story,  with  the  wilderness  as  freedom  and  society  as  captivity;  in  White  both 
are  more  ambiguous.  Hassall  argues  that  both  writers  investigate  the  strange 
stories  we  tell  of  our  past  to  interpret  a  bewildering  present. 

David  Malouf’s  An  Imaginary  Life  is  analysed  by  Andre  Dommergues  (C£c£S 
10:i.61-7)  in  the  context  of  its  European  sources  and  ideas;  Tony  Thwaites’s 
The  Site  of  the  Beholder’  (So/U4  16-35)  is  a  dense  poststructuralist  reading 
of  Child’s  Play.  ‘Homosexual  Desire  and  Homosexual  Panic  in  the  Fiction  of 
David  Malouf  and  Frank  Moorhouse’  by  Stephen  Kirby  ( Meanjin  385-93) 
claims  that  the  writers  cannot  deal  with  homosexuality  unless  it  is  contained 
within  a  mythology:  Moorhouse  places  it  in  an  approved  context  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  subversive,  and  Malouf  undermines  its  sexuality,  using  it  as  an  act 
of  rebellion. 

Randolph  Stow’s  The  Suburbs  of  Hell  is  the  subject  of  an  essay,  in  outmoded 
critical  language,  by  Ray  Willbanks  (JCL  i.47-54).  ‘Becoming  a  Man:  Mateship 
and  Horsemanship  in  Randolph  Stow’s  The  Merry-Go-Round  in  the  Sea' 
{Southerly  410-25)  focuses  on  the  dominant  images  in  the  novel;  Hazel  Rowley 
states  in  it  that  ‘the  novel  celebrates  rupture  and  discontinuity’.  Two  articles 
on  Peter  Carey  appear  in  Meanjin,  Trudi  Tate’s  brief  but  trenchant  feminist 
reading  of  ‘Peeling’  (394-9)  and  Tony  Thwaites’s  lively  version  of  Illywhacker 
as  ‘a  doubled,  reflexive,  metalinguistic  text’  (400-9).  Elizabeth  Jolley  provides 
one  novelist’s  view  of  another  in  her  sympathetic  account  of  Peter  Cowan’s 
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fiction  ( Overland  108.59-64).  Gerald  Manning  compares  Muriel  Spark’s 
Memento  Mori  with  Elizabeth  Jolley’s  Mr  Scobie’s  Riddle  in  ‘Sunsets  and 
Sunrises’  (ArielE  ii. 27-43),  arguing  that  both  stretch  the  limits  of  realistic  fiction, 
avoiding  sentimentality.  He  finds  both  novels  tragi-comic,  satirical  but 
affirmative  of  the  ‘vitality  of  the  human  spirit’. 

A.  P.  Riemer  describes  the  novels  of  David  Foster  ( Southerly  126-44)  as 
circular  quests  where  nothing  is  achieved,  ‘literary  shaggy  dog  stories’;  he  sees 
him  as  part  of  a  tradition  of  ‘grim,  conservative  satirists’  whose  comedy  masks 
despair.  ‘Gambling  with  Socialism’  by  Peter  Williams  ( SoRA  69-87)  discusses 
gambling  in  the  work  of  Frank  Hardy;  it  is  a  Marxist  attack  on  the  institutions 
of  Australian  literary  and  cultural  criticism  for  their  relegation  of  activities  like 
gambling  to  a  separate  ‘second-rate’  domain,  and  a  celebration  of  Frank  Hardy’s 
treatment  of  gambling,  as  an  element  in  class  politics.  In  an  issue  devoted  to 
literary  representations  of  working-class  life  Meanjin  (iv)  carries  two  articles 
on  the  work  of  John  Morrison.  Morag  Loh’s  is  mainly  descriptive  (496-501); 
Ivor  Indyk’s  considers  Morrison  as  a  realist  writer  (502-12).  Indyk  also  discusses 
A.  B.  Facey’s  A  Fortunate  Life  in  ALS  (29-39),  and  his  pervasive 
understatement.  In  ‘Culture,  Gender  and  the  Author-Function’  (SoRA  261-70) 
Sneja  Gunew  unravels  the  cultural  and  multicultural  politics  involved  in 
Banumbir  Wongar’s  writings;  it  is  a  subtle  analysis  of  notions  of  cultural  and 
gender  authenticity. 

Interviews  with  dramatists  appear  in  Kunapipi,  where  Louis  Nowra  discusses 
his  work  with  Gerry  Turcotte  (iii.51-7),  and  in  Meanjin,  with  Graham  Pitts 
questioned  by  Alison  Richards  (487-95).  There  are  articles  on  David  Malouf 
(CRUX),  on  John  Hickling  and  Elizabeth  Perkins  (ADS),  and  on  Prichard’s 
Coonardoo  (WLWE)  (not  seen). 

SPAN  published  a  special  issue  (24)  entitled  ‘Inventing  Countries’,  edited 
by  William  McGaw,  the  papers  of  the  fourth  SPACLALS  conference.  John 
McLaren’s  ‘The  Recovery  of  Europe  in  Post-Colonial  Fiction’  (1-26)  concerns 
writers  who  reverse  the  colonial  process  and  use  European  conceptions  to  renew 
world  literature  in  the  new  world;  one  Australian  example  of  this  is  Christina 
Stead,  and  her  appropriation  of  narrative  methods  used  in  Chaucer’s  Canterbury 
Tales.  Helen  Tiffin’s  ‘Recuperative  Strategies  in  the  Post-Colonial  Novel’ 
(27-45)  concerns  rereading  and  rewriting,  the  counter-discourse  of  post¬ 
colonialism,  with  A  Fringe  of  Leaves  used  as  one  example  of  the  way  in  which 
a  ‘post-European  text’  indicates  that  points  of  view  are  not  fixed  but  ‘the  subject 
of  constant  negotiation’.  Ellen  herself  is  the  site  of  conflict  and  such  terms 
as  ‘civilization’  and  ‘savagery’  are  interrogated,  without  the  text  attempting 
to  substitute  a  new  code  for  the  dismantled  European  one.  ‘Imagining  Countries, 
Imagining  People’  by  Chris  Tiffin  (46-62)  explores  Australian  myths  from  the 
past,  defining  culture  as  ‘a  complex  of  competing  narratives’;  he  charts  various 
binary  patterns  in  the  framing  of  nineteenth-century  Australian  identity  such 
as  convict  and  freeman,  black  and  white,  and  investigates  attitudes  to  the  link 
between  inhabitants  and  climate.  He  concentrates  on  Lawson’s  depiction  of 
the  effect  of  climate  and  landscape  on  white  Australians,  showing  it  to  be 
ambiguous.  Gerry  Turcotte  writes  about  Louis  Nowra’s  Sunrise  and  The  Golden 
Age  (63-80),  seeing  ‘voicelessness’,  the  suppression  of  the  inner  voice,  ‘as  a 
type  of  vision’.  That  the  characters  attempting  to  develop  an  inner  voice  fail 
contributes  to  the  pessimistic  view  of  a  civilization  moving  towards  extinction. 
Leigh  Dale’s  ‘Changing  Places’  (81-95)  compares  Lionel  Fogarty  with 
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Mongane  Serote  in  their  rejection  of  black  experience  as  mediated  by  whites, 
suggesting  that  Fogarty  ‘in  positing  a  non-hierarchical  world  order 
simultaneously  destabilizes  the  meanings  and  experiences  of  white  society’.  In 
‘Australia’s  Challenge  to  Martin  Boyd’  (96-106)  Frank  Davidson  argues  that 
Boyd  reinvents  in  his  fiction  ‘the  tradition  of  Graeco-Christian  myth’  as  a  home 
for  characters  like  himself  who  are  caught  in  the  colonial  cultural  dichotomy 
and  are  at  home  neither  in  Australia  nor  Europe. 


4.  Canada 

(a)  General 

The  following  annual  check-lists  of  Canadian  creative  and  critical  writing 
have  appeared:  JCL’s  ‘Annual  Bibliography  of  Commonwealth  Literature  1986’ 
with  the  Canadian  section  (ii. 43-79)  introduced  by  W.  H.  New  and  compiled 
by  Moshie  Dahms  and  containing  a  comprehensive  list  of  new  creative  writing 
and  a  selective  bibliography  of  criticism;  UTQ’ s  ‘Letters  in  Canada  1986’  with 
reviews  of  criticism  in  the  ‘Humanities’  section  (57.98-243);  CanPo’s  annotated 
bibliography  of  the  criticism  of  poetry  (20.123-41)  compiled  by  Mary  Ann 
Jameson,  and  Kunapipi’s  ‘The  Year  That  Was’  (iii.  127-31)  with  its  brief 
Canadian  selection  compiled  by  Diana  Brydon.  It  is  worth  listing  also  Books 
in  Canada-,  journalistic  and  non-academic  in  approach,  it  has  the  virtues  of 
being  insistently  up  to  date  and  provides  a  wide  monthly  coverage  of  new 
publications.  Volume  VII  of  The  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Canada’s  Major 
Authors,  edited  by  Robert  Lecker  and  Jack  David,  has  appeared  in  ECW’s 
ongoing  series  of  comprehensive  bibliographies,  listing  all  primary  and  secondary 
materials  on  the  writers  selected:  Marian  Engel,  Anne  Hebert,  Robert  Kroetsch, 
and  Thomas  Raddall.  This  current  volume  lives  up  to  the  series’  reputation 
as  the  most  authoritative  single  reference  work  for  anyone  doing  research  or 
directing  research  on  Canadian  literature.  The  third  edition  of  Who’s  Who  in 
Canadian  Literature  1987-88,  edited  by  Gordon  Ripley  and  Anne  Mercer, 
provides  concise  biographical  and  moderately  complete  bibliographical  data 
on  nine  hundred  contemporary  Canadian  writers.  Canadian  Writers  since  1960: 
Second  Series,  edited  by  W.  H.  New,  contains  biocritical  essays  and  brief 
bibliographical  summaries  of  primary  and  secondary  materials  for  eighty-two 
anglophone  and  francophone  writers. 

UCalgary  continues  to  publish  essential  research  tools  for  work  on  individual 
authors  in  its  series  of  descriptive  inventories  of  its  library’s  extensive  archival 
holdings.  Four  were  published  in  1987  under  the  editorship  of  Jean  F.  Tener 
and  Apollonia  Steele:  The  Gwen  Pharis  Ringwood  Papers,  The  Alice  Munro 
Papers:  Second  Accession,  The  Mordecai  Richler  Papers:  First  Accession,  and 
The  Brian  Moore  Papers:  First  Accession  and  Second  Accession  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Charles  R.  Steele  (1944-87),  the  founding  editor  of  the  series. 
As  systematic  inventories  of  correspondence,  published  and  unpublished 
manuscripts,  each  with  a  biocritical  essay  and  thoroughly  indexed,  they  are 
splendid  examples  of  archival  scholarship. 

The  Letters  of  Marshall  McLuhan,  edited  by  M.  Molinaro,  C.  McLuhan, 
and  W.  Toye,  constitute  an  important  document  for  Canadian  cultural  history! 
This  selection  of  some  450  letters  chronologically  arranged  bears  witness  to 
McLuhan’s  extensive  and  sometimes  surprising  contacts,  notably  his  exchanges 
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with  Wyndham  Lewis,  Ezra  Pound,  and  Pierre  Trudeau,  as  well  as  charts  the 
lines  of  development  in  his  intellectual  interests.  William  Toye’s  biographical 
introductions  and  footnotes  provide  the  necessary  referential  framework.  These 
letters  function  like  a  biography  in  providing  fascinating  personal  dimensions, 
and  as  something  more  than  biography,  sketching  the  international  context 
within  which  McLuhan  developed  his  ideas  and  offering  elucidations  of  his 
theoretical  concerns.  This  is  a  necessary  book  for  any  future  evaluative  studies 
of  McLuhan’s  status  and  influence. 

Critical  theory  assumes  a  higher  profile  this  year  with  the  publication  of  Future 
Indicative:  Literary  Theory  and  Canadian  Literature,  edited  by  John  Moss. 
Based  on  the  proceedings  of  a  1986  symposium,  it  affirms  the  Canadian 
poststructuralist  challenge  to  traditional  literary  criticism,  signalling  a  radical 
shift  away  from  the  discourse  of  Northrop  Frye,  George  Woodcock,  and 
W.  J.  Keith  toward  Derrida,  Lacan,  and  Bakhtin.  Though  several  essays  read 
like  parodies  of  Barthes  and  Derrida,  the  most  impressive  pieces  work  with  an 
awareness  of  history  to  offer  models  of  the  discriminating  use  of  critical  theory, 
the  most  outstanding  being  Linda  Hutcheon’s  ‘History  and/as  Intertext’  which 
offers  a  brilliant  analysis  of  rhetorical  strategies  within  postmodernist  Canadian 
historical  fiction.  Barbara  Godard’s  ‘Structuralism/Post-Structuralism: 
Language,  Reality,  and  Canadian  Literature’  also  offers  a  historical  view  of 
poststructuralist  discourse,  and  John  Thurston’s  ‘Rewriting  Roughing  It’ 
cleverly  deconstructs  the  concept  of  single  author/single  text  by  his  detailed 
analysis  of  early  editions  of  Susanna  Moodie’s  book,  showing  that  it  was  a 
collaborative  multivoiced  effort.  Other  essays  are  referred  to  in  the  Fiction 
section.  Gynocritics/La  Gynocritique ,  edited  by  Barbara  Godard,  offers  a 
feminist  challenge  similar  to  A  Mazing  Space  ( YW 67.761)  with  an  even  stronger 
emphasis  on  critical  dialogue  across  cultural  and  linguistic  boundaries.  Some 
of  the  same  contributors  figure  in  both  and  inevitably  many  of  the  same  texts 
are  examined.  Barbara  Godard’s  introduction,  ‘Mapmaking:  A  Survey  of 
Feminist  Criticism’,  offers  an  excellent  overview  of  English  and  French 
feminisms  as  well  as  exploring  the  grounds  of  a  feminist  aesthetic  in  ideology 
and  discourse.  The  collection  also  contains  the  fullest  bibliography  to  date  of 
feminist  criticism  in  Canada.  Johann  Lyall  Aitken’s  Masques  of  Morality  looks 
decidedly  modest  beside  these  challenging  theoretical  tomes,  offering  a  feminist 
reading  of  twenty-five  female  characters  in  English  and  Canadian  fiction  from 
Jane  Austen  to  Margaret  Atwood.  Its  approach  is  old-fashioned  ‘images  of 
women’  criticism,  and  its  main  interest  lies  in  its  blurring  of  gender  and  cultural 
boundaries.  Ann  Dagg’s  ‘Women  and  Writing  in  Canada’  (CIVS  iii.57-9)  is 
not  theoretical  but  feminist  and  factual,  providing  statistics  on  women’s  literary 
production  fictional  and  non-fictional,  the  reviewing  of  women’s  books,  and 
women  writers’  earnings.  The  material  is  mainly  twentieth  century  and  the 
approach  is  rather  parti  pris  but  the  figures  are  useful. 

Perennial  Canadian  themes  which  received  extensive  critical  attention  this 
year  were  identity,  regionalism,  multiculturalism,  and  ethnicity.  A  Passion  for 
Identity,  edited  by  Eli  Mandel  and  David  Taras,  is  an  interdisciplinary  collection 
of  essays  and  extracts  from  anglophone  and  francophone  creative  writing 
designed  to  acquaint  students  with  some  of  the  multiple  interpretations  given 
to  national  and  regional  identity.  Taras’s  and  Mandel’s  introductions  do  nothing 
more  than  rehearse  current  orthodoxies,  though  the  selection  of  abridged  classic 
essays  like  Seymour  Lipset’s  (1965),  George  Grant’s  (1969),  and  Northrop  Frye’s 
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(1982)  provides  easy  access  to  useful  resource  materials.  ‘A/Part:  Papers  from 
the  1984  Ottawa  Conference  on  Language,  Culture  and  Literary  Identity  in 
Canada’  ( CanL  Supplement)  offers  an  updated  version  of  the  same  dilemmas, 
though  there  is  a  marked  shift  towards  multiculturalism  and  ethnicity.  J.  M. 
Bumsted’s  editorial  offers  a  historian’s  perspective  on  what  is  really  a  conference 
about  literary  representations  of  difference,  where  cultural  and  linguistic 
differences  assume  more  importance  than  gender  differences.  Sherry  Simon’s 
provocative  paper  ‘The  Language  of  Difference:  Minority  Writers  in  Quebec’ 
(119-28)  discusses  signs  of  marginality  and  the  politicization  of  the  language 
issue  in  the  theatre  of  David  Fennario  and  Marco  Micone  together  with  fiction 
by  two  male  novelists  of  Haitian  origin  and  one  woman  of  French-Jewish 
extraction.  Josef  Skvorecky  in  ‘Some  Problems  of  Ethnic  Writers  in  Canada’ 
(82-9)  takes  a  wry  distance  from  some  of  the  pieties  associated  with  ethnic 
writing,  distinguishing  carefully  between  ‘Czech’  and  ‘Canadian  Czech’.  The 
most  significant  paper  would  seem  to  be  Michael  Butts’s  ‘Literary  History  and 
National  Identity’  (104-10)  where  he  argues  from  the  ideological  concepts 
underpinning  any  literary  history  for  an  alternative  Canadian  literary  history 
that  might  break  down  the  concept  of  a  unified  Canadian  political  identity 
inherited  from  European  models  of  a  nation  state. 

Eva-Marie  Kroller’s  Canadian  Travellers  in  Europe  1851-1900  is  shaped  by 
a  nationalist  thesis  which  is  not  stated  till  the  last  chapter.  The  book  offers 
documentary  evidence  of  nineteenth-century  Canadian  cultural  attitudes  with 
their  ambiguous  mixture  of  admiration  for  and  resistance  to  mother  cultures 
in  Europe,  drawing  material  from  travellers’  private  letters  and  diaries  as  well 
as  professional  journalism  and  fiction.  The  most  appealing  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  rich  mass  of  Victorian  Canadian  cultural  history  which  Kroller  heaps 
together.  Her  reconstruction  of  Canadian  responses  to  Queen  Victoria’s  Jubilees 
and  the  World  Expositions  held  regularly  in  London  and  Paris  from  1851 
onwards  vividly  portray  colonial  confusions  over  the  question  of  identity  and 
suggest  that  changing  places  may  offer  not  the  cultural  education  anticipated 
but  provoke  more  introspective  self-discovery.  Richard  Davis’s  ‘Fluid 
Landscape/Static  Land:  The  Traveller’s  Vision’  (ECW  34. 140-56)  is  also  about 
non-fictional  travel  narratives,  this  time  in  Canada.  In  his  study  of  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  exploration  narratives  in  relation  to  the  question  of 
landscape  aesthetics,  Davis  discusses  how  modes  of  perception  influenced  modes 
of  landscape  representation  in  the  journals  of  Samuel  Hearne,  John  Franklin, 
J.  W.  Tyrrell,  Caspar  Whitney,  Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  and  Henry  Toke 
Munn.  This  is  an  important  article  which  provides  evidence  for  the  thesis  that 
narratives  are  generated  by  other  narratives  and  that  travellers’  perceptions  of 
landscape  are  structured  more  by  their  reading  than  by  their  experience  in  the 
field. 

The  most  distinguished  study  on  regional  literature  this  year  is  Janice  Kulyk 
Keefer’s  Under  Eastern  Eyes:  A  Critical  Reading  of  Maritime  Fiction.  It  offers 
a  vigorous  defence  of  regional  identity,  challenging  the  restrictive  national  myths 
which  have  excluded  the  Maritime  experience.  Revisionist  in  impulse,  this  study 
outlines  the  distinctive  features  of  a  Maritime  literature  and  cultural  tradition, 
revaluing  concepts  of  marginality  in  its  discussion  of  writers  from  Thomas 
Haliburton  to  Alistair  MacLeod.  The  final  chapter  focuses  on  women  writers: 
Antonme  Maillet,  L.  M.  Montgomery,  and  contemporaries  Nancy  Bauer  and 
Susan  Kerslake.  Rejecting  historical  and  thematic  categories,  Keefer  adopts  a 
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more  appropriate  generic  framework  and  pays  attention  to  the  genre  indigenous 
to  that  region,  the  historical  romance.  Alan  Twigg’s  Vancouver  and  Its  Writers 
is  cheerful,  well-informed  literary  journalism,  being  a  guided  tour  around 
Vancouver  highlighting  places  and  people.  There  are  short  essays  on  one 
hundred  writers  of  local  interest.  Dennis  Cooley’s  The  Vernacular  Muse:  The 
Eye  and  Ear  in  Contemporary  Literature  might  be  classified  as  regional  in  that 
these  essays  are  mainly  concerned  with  prairie  writing,  though  several  of  them 
like  the  first,  ‘Placing  the  Vernacular:  The  Eye  and  the  Ear  in  Saskatchewan 
Poetry’,  are  strongly  theoretical  behind  their  deceptive  lightness  of  idiom.  Cooley 
has  the  cleverness  of  Barthes,  and  the  best  essay  here,  ‘Modern 
Hero/Postmodern  Poetics  in  The  Collected  Works  of  Billy  the  Kid ’  (not  a  prairie 
poem)  owes  a  great  deal  to  Barthes’s  essays  on  photography  and  cinema. 

An  interesting  contribution  to  studies  on  nationalism,  regionalism,  and  multi- 
culturalism  is  Terrence  Craig’s  Racial  Attitudes  in  English-Canadian  Fiction 
1905-1980.  This  book  is  a  humanist  exploration  and  exposure  of  the  under¬ 
current  of  racism  in  Canadian  fiction  viewed  historically.  Craig  discusses  novels 
by  English-Canadian  and  immigrant  writers  (European,  Jewish,  and  Caribbean) 
though  his  study  does  not  include  work  by  Metis-,  Indian-  or  Japanese- 
Canadians  like  Joy  Kogawa,  which  is  a  pity.  It  chronicles  the  shift  from  early 
attitudes  of  defensive  protectionism  to  a  developing  multiracial  consciousness 
post-World  War  II  and  the  ways  this  change  is  encoded  in  the  fiction  of  A.  M. 
Klein,  Mordecai  Richler,  Margaret  Laurence,  and  Rudy  Wiebe.  Ethnicity  and 
the  complexities  of  interaction  between  white  and  indigenous  cultures  is  the 
subject  of  The  Native  in  Literature  edited  by  Thomas  King,  Cheryl  Calver,  and 
Helen  Hoy.  This  collection  of  twelve  essays,  based  on  papers  given  at  a  1985 
conference  in  Alberta,  is  mainly  concerned  with  Canadian  writing  but  there  are 
references  also  to  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  The  majority 
of  essays  explore  images  of  natives  and  native  cultures  encoded  in  white  writing 
from  explorers’  narratives  to  postmodernist  fiction,  though  there  are  several  on 
native  story-telling  and  one  on  contemporary  Inuit  literature.  Eli  Mandel’s 
‘Imagining  Natives:  White  Perspectives  on  Native  Peoples’  elegantly  spells  out 
the  difficulties  of  translation  from  the  conceptual  framework  of  one  culture  to 
another.  As  if  in  affirmation  of  Mandel’s  thesis  Leslie  Monkman’s  distinguished 
essay  ‘Visions  and  Revisions:  Contemporary  Writers  and  Exploration  Accounts 
of  Indian  Peoples’  investigates  postmodernist  literary  discourses  about 
European/Amerindian  encounters  which  foreground  the  constraints  imposed  by 
cultural  determinism.  George  Bisztray’s  Hungarian  Canadian  Literature  is  a  brief 
study  of  post-war  ethnic-minority  writing  in  Hungarian  published  in  Canada. 
For  readers  without  Hungarian  this  study  has  mainly  sociological  interest  in 
the  mosaic  of  Canadian  multiculturalism,  though  Bisztray  also  discusses  the 
poetry  of  George  Faludy  who  published  in  both  Hungarian  and  English. 

A  different  treatment  of  marginality  is  offered  in  Laurie  Ricou’s  Everyday 
Magic:  Child  Languages  in  Canadian  Literature,  a  fascinating  study  not  of 
children’s  literature  but  of  how  children’s  perceptions  and  languages  are  encoded 
in  adult  literature  of  memory  and  fantasy.  There  are  perceptive  analyses  of 
double  vision  in  Laurence  and  Munro,  of  concept  and  language  development 
in  W.  O.  Mitchell’s  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind,  of  James  Reaney’s  dramatic  re¬ 
enactment  of  child’s  play,  of  language  games  in  the  poetry  of  Dennis  Lee  and 
bill  bissett.  One  notes  Ricou’s  splendidly  feminist  gesture  in  his  use  of  the  generic 
pronoun  ‘she’  (not  ‘he’)  for  the  child  throughout  this  book. 
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In  the  rapidly  developing  area  of  a  comparative  criticism  within  post-colonial 
literary  studies,  two  books  featuring  Canada  stand  out.  The  first  is  a  collection 
of  twelve  essays,  Australian/Canadian  Literatures  in  English:  Comparative 
Perspectives,  edited  by  Russell  McDougall  and  Gillian  Whitlock.  This  volume 
suggests  that  at  last  a  theoretical  framework  is  being  constructed  which  links 
nationalist  ideologies  to  poststructuralist  and  feminist  methodologies,  to  engage 
with  issues  of  representation  in  colonial  and  post-colonial  discourse.  Helen 
Tiffin’s  ‘Everyone  Is  in  Politics:  Margaret  Atwood’s  Bodily  Harm  and  Blanche 
D’Alpuget’s  Turtle  Beach ’  explores  the  hidden  dynamics  of  post-colonial 
fictions,  exposing  the  possibilities  and  the  limits  of  revisionism.  J.  J.  Healy’s 
‘Literature,  Power  and  the  Refusals  of  Big  Bear’  brilliantly  analyses  the  different 
ideological  discourses  of  Australian  and  Canadian  culture  through  which 
Aborigines  and  Indians  have  been  given  visibility,  and  Russell  McDougall’s 
‘Sprawl  and  the  Vertical’  constructs  a  semiotics  of  Australian  and  Canadian 
space,  a  fitting  end  to  this  stimulating  collection.  The  other  important 
comparative  study  this  year  is  W.  H.  New’s  Dreams  of  Speech  and  Violence, 
which  explores  colonial  and  post-colonial  responses  within  the  genre  of  the  short 
story.  New  analyses  the  differences  between  European/American  approaches 
to  the  short-story  form  and  the  Canadian/New  Zealand  displacement  towards 
decentred  narratives,  interpreting  this  as  a  form  of  orderly  violence  against 
inherited  literary,  linguistic,  and  cultural  orders.  His  selection  of  writers  contains 
a  history  of  the  genre  in  each  country  and  the  chapter  on  the  Canadian  short 
story  from  Thomas  Haliburton  to  Hugh  Hood  is  excellent;  the  New  Zealand 
chapter  is  less  so.  This  same  imbalance  pervades  the  section  dealing  with 
particular  works:  there  are  vigorous  substantial  analyses  of  short-story 
collections  by  Margaret  Laurence  and  Alice  Munro,  complemented  by  analyses 
of  single  long  short  stories  by  four  New  Zealand  writers:  Katherine  Mansfield, 
Frank  Sargeson,  Patricia  Grace,  and  Maurice  Duggan.  A  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  problematics  of  belonging  and  place  in  new  literatures 
in  English  is  Ian  Adam’s  ‘The  Home  Triptych  via  Modernism  and  Post- 
Modernism:  Naipaul  and  Kroetsch’  ( Kunapipi  ii. 64-79),  which  discusses 
representations  of  ‘home’  in  Naipaul’s  In  a  Free  State  and  Kroetsch’s  Seed 
Catalogue.  This  is  a  particularly  useful  essay  for  its  formal  analyses  of  modernist 
features  in  Naipaul  and  postmodernist  fragmentation  in  Kroetsch,  as  well  as 
its  reading  of  these  two  texts  in  a  context  beyond  nationalism.  Russell 
McDougall’s  ‘A  Portable  Kit  of  Images:  Photography  in  Australian  and 
Canadian  Literature  in  English’  (. Kunapipi  i.l  10-21)  is  a  more  fragile  piece  of 
comparative  work  discussing  the  prevalence/lack  of  photographs  in  the  two 
literatures  and  the  possible  significance  of  this  in  the  construction  of  national 
images.  There  has  been  no  important  work  on  European  perspectives  on 
Canadian  literature  this  year,  only  a  review-article  by  Stanley  S.  Atherton  on 
Encounters  and  Explorations:  Canadian  Writers  and  European  Critics  (1986) 
(IFR  89-91). 

The  most  unconventional  and  eclectic  critical  anthology  this  year  is  The 
CanLit  Foodbook.  Compiled  by  Margaret  Atwood,  it  contains  selections  from 
the  writings  and  recipes  of  one  hundred  Canadian  writers  ranging  from  Susanna 
Moodie  and  Catherine  Parr  Traill  to  Graeme  Gibson  and  Michael  Ondaatje. 
As  literary  entertainment  and  literary  history  it  achieves  the  distinction  of 
examining  Canadian  literature  in  a  new  context  with  an  eye,  as  Atwood  says 
in  her  introduction,  ‘to  the  consuming  passions’. 
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(b)  Fiction 

The  production  of  two  major  series  of  reference  texts  for  Canadian  fiction 
studies  continues.  Volume  IX  of  Canadian  Writers  and  Their  Works:  Fiction 
Series,  edited  by  Robert  Lecker,  Jack  David,  and  Ellen  Quigley,  appeared  this 
year,  providing  useful  bibliographical  information  and  critical  introductions 
in  narrative  form  to  major  Canadian  writers:  Margaret  Atwood,  Matt  Cohen, 
Marian  Engel,  Margaret  Laurence,  Rudy  Wiebe.  Though  the  five  long  essays 
are  by  divers  critics,  I  personally  find  the  format  of  the  series  too  rigid  and 
repetitive;  exhaustive  coverage  is  achieved  at  the  cost  of  losing  a  writer’s 
distinctiveness.  The  Centre  for  Editing  Early  Canadian  Texts  has  produced  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  in  its  project  of  scholarly  editions.  The  bibliographical 
research  in  its  editions  of  Wacousta,  edited  by  Douglas  Cronk,  and  A  Strange 
Manuscript  Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,  edited  by  Malcolm  Parks,  at  last 
establishes  definitive  texts  for  two  important  nineteenth-century  novels.  To  his 
new  edition  of  A  Reader’s  Guide  to  the  Canadian  Novel  John  Moss  has  added 
sixty  new  essays  on  novels  and  writers  appearing  since  1980  and  has  revised 
some  of  the  nineteenth-century  entries.  This  is  an  important  undergraduate 
reference  book  which  will  continue  to  exert  its  subtle  influence  on  the  formation 
of  a  generation’s  tastes  in  fiction. 

There  was  not  much  this  year  on  genre  criticism,  though  Douglas  Daymond 
and  Leslie  Monkman’s  anthology  of  novellas  On  Middle  Ground  is  included 
as  an  eloquent  illustration  of  the  principle  that  an  anthology  itself  provides 
a  case  history  of  genre  criticism,  indeed  of  genre  definition.  The  editors  say 
in  their  introduction  that  the  appeal  of  the  novella  lies  in  its  indeterminacy  and 
multiple  possibilities,  though  the  very  fact  of  an  anthology  is  in  itself  a 
determining  statement.  The  novellas  selected  are  modernist  and  postmodernist, 
including  works  by  Malcolm  Lowry,  Mavis  Gallant,  Ethel  Wilson,  John  Metcalf, 
Audrey  Thomas,  Clark  Blaise,  and  Keath  Fraser.  Reingard  Nischik’s  ‘The  Short 
Story  in  Canada:  Metcalf  and  Others  Making  It  New’  {NS  232-46)  presents 
a  reliable  survey  of  the  Canadian  short  story  and  its  increasing  prestige  as  a 
genre  since  the  1960s,  together  with  a  useful  bibliography  of  English  and  German 
criticism.  In  particular  it  discusses  the  significance  of  Robert  Weaver,  Geoff 
Hancock,  and  John  Metcalf  as  publicists  and  patrons  of  the  genre.  The  popular 
Canadian  genre  of  the  interview  is  represented  by  Hancock’s  Canadian  Writers 
at  Work,  a  much  better  than  usual  example  of  literary  journalism.  The  ten 
interviews  collected  here  from  CFM  include  Hancock’s  with  Atwood,  Gallant, 
and  Kroetsch,  and  Atwood’s  comments  on  the  fictiveness  of  interviews  outrun 
Hancock’s  own  meditations  in  his  introduction,  both  for  astuteness  and 
economy  of  expression. 

There  has  been  a  dearth  of  critical  writing  this  year  on  pre-twentieth-century 
fiction,  but  there  are  curious  compensations  in  three  essays  in  Moss’s  collection, 
Future  Indicative.  Margaret  Turner’s  ‘Language  and  Silence  in  Richardson  and 
Grove’  discusses  problems  of  constructing  a  fictional  discourse  in/of  the  New 
World  in  Wacousta  and  the  significantly  titled  In  Search  of  Myself,  A  Search 
for  America,  and  Grove’s  three  prairie  novels.  Turner  examines  the 
consequences  of  displacement  in  the  fiction  of  both  writers.  John  Thurston’s 
‘Rewriting  Roughing  It ’  writes  against  silence  in  his  reconstruction  of  Moodie’s 
multivoiced  narrative,  and  Thomas  Cavell  takes  a  similar  initiative  out  of  the 
impasse -not  of  silence  this  time  but  of  thematic  criticism -in  his  ‘Bakhtin 
Reads  De  Mille:  Canadian  Literature,  Postmodernism,  and  the  Theory  of 
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Dialogism’.  In  a  flamboyant  argument  Cavell  seeks  to  appropriate  all  Canadian 
literature  to  postmodernism,  which  necessarily  involves  an  expansion  of  that 
term.  His  argument  is  entirely  creditable  (though  not  entirely  credible)  for  it 
seeks  to  rehabilitate  nineteenth-century  fiction  as  a  worthy  subject  for 
contemporary  critical  study.  R.  L.  McDougall’s  ‘The  Literary  Influence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  Canada’  ( BJCS  304-14)  is  a  rather  discursive  essay, 
disappointingly  meagre  in  its  treatment  of  Scott’s  tremendous  influence  on 
Canadian  historical  novels. 

Non-contemporary  writers  received  scant  coverage,  though  there  is  one 
notable  exception,  Ethel  Wilson:  Stories,  Essays,  and  Letters.  This  volume 
prefaced  by  David  Stouck’s  biographical  essay  provides  material  for  a 
reassessment  of  Wilson,  who  died  in  1980.  Stouck’s  selection  from  her  papers 
held  at  UBC  does  much  to  undermine  Wilson’s  carefully  constructed  feminine 
image  and  instead  reveals  a  woman  seriously  committed  to  writing  twenty  years 
before  her  first  novel  was  published,  who  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  being 
a  Canadian  writer  in  the  forties  and  fifties.  Wilson’s  correspondence  with  her 
publishers,  Macmillan,  is  especially  valuable  for  its  insights  into  her  creative 
processes  and  the  influences  upon  her  writing.  Sherryl  Salloum’s  biocritical 
study  Malcolm  Lowry:  Vancouver  Days  focuses  on  Lowry’s  fifteen  years 
(1939-54)  as  an  English  writer  and  exile  living  in  the  Vancouver  area,  the  time 
during  which  he  wrote  Under  the  Volcano.  Salloum  presents  a  sympathetic 
portrait,  though  her  attempts  to  locate  the  sources  of  Lowry’s  literary 
imagination  are  probably  misguided.  T.  J.  Matheson’s  essay  on  ‘  “But  Do  Your 
Thing”:  Conformity,  Self-Reliance,  and  Sinclair  Ross’s  As  for  Me  and  My 
House ’  (DR  66.497-503)  attempts  to  resolve  some  apparent  character 
contradictions  in  this  novel  in  which  recent  critics  have  revelled,  with  his  rather 
reactionary  critical  approach.  An  essay  on  Sheila  Watson,  Margaret  E.  Turner’s 
‘Fiction,  Break,  Silence:  Language:  Sheila  Watson’s  The  Double  Hook'  (ArielE 
ii. 65-78)  explores  signs  of  Canadianness  in  Watson’s  fictional  language. 

We  record  with  great  regret  the  death  of  Margaret  Laurence  in  January  1987. 
CWS  (iii)  produced  a  handsome  memorial  tribute  in  ‘Margaret  Laurence:  A 
Celebration’,  guest-edited  by  Clara  Thomas  and  with  contributions  in  the  form 
of  letters,  poems,  memoirs,  and  critical  essays  from  twenty-five  writers  and 
critics,  including  Margaret  Atwood,  Timothy  Findley,  Hugh  MacLennan, 
Gabrielle  Roy,  Miriam  Waddington,  Rudy  Wiebe,  and  Adele  Wiseman  from 
Canada  and  two  British  critics,  Sarah  Maitland  and  Coral  Ann  Howells.  These 
are  mostly  personal  tributes,  though  George  Woodcock’s  ‘Speaker  for  the  Tribe’ 
(30-4),  G.  D.  Killam’s  ‘Margaret  Laurence’s  Long  Drums  and  Cannons'  (133) 
and  Clara  Thomas’s  ‘Saving  Laughter’  (46-8)  all  treat  aspects  of  her  African 
fiction.  John  Thieme’s  ‘Acknowledging  Myths:  The  Image  of  Europe  in 
Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Diviners  and  Jack  Hodgins’  The  Invention  of  the 
World'  (CE&S  10:i.  1 5—21)  treats  the  Celtic  legacy  in  his  comparative  study  of 
the  genealogical  paradigm,  arguing  that  in  The  Diviners  the  Scottish  ancestral 
homeland  is  a  mythic  notion  which  is  important  in  the  Canadian  construction 
of  difference,  and  contrasting  this  with  the  polyphonic  treatment  of  Irish  origins 
in  Hodgins’s  postmodernist  fiction.  James  Harrison’s  ‘The  Rhythms  of  Ritual 
in  Margaret  Laurence’s  The  Tomorrow-Tamer'  (WLWE  245-52)  uses  close 
textual  analysis  in  his  detailed  study  of  anaphora  and  parallelism  as  significant 
rhetorical  figures  in  this  first  collection  of  African  stories,  arguing  that  such 
stylization  evokes  a  traditional  society  with  its  reverence  for  custom  and 
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ceremony.  While  the  syntactic  analysis  is  flawless,  Harrison’s  argument  for 
the  stylistic  distinctiveness  of  these  stories  within  Laurence’s  work  is  not  entirely 
convincing. 

Once  again  the  profile  for  criticism  of  Canadian  fiction  highlights 
contemporary  writing  and  poststructuralist  and  feminist  critical  approaches. 
In  Private  and  Fictional  Words  Coral  Ann  Howells  offers  a  non-Canadian 
critic’s  insights  into  fourteen  novels  and  short-story  collections  by  eleven 
contemporary  Canadian  women  writers  including  Margaret  Laurence,  Margaret 
Atwood,  Alice  Munro,  Audrey  Thomas,  Joy  Kogawa,  Anne  Hebert,  and  Marie- 
Claire  Blais.  Written  within  a  feminist  framework,  this  inquiry  stresses  issues 
of  gender,  marginality,  multiplicity  of  voices  in  an  argument  that  relates 
women’s  search  for  identity  to  the  Canadian  search  for  a  national  cultural 
identity.  The  book  is  introductory  in  the  sense  that  no  prior  knowledge  of 
Canadian  literature  is  assumed.  Another  useful  introduction,  this  time  to 
Atwood’s  poetry,  fiction,  and  critical  essays  is  Barbara  Hill  Rigney’s  Margaret 
Atwood  which  argues  for  the  political  nature  of  her  art  as  feminist  and  radical 
humanist  in  its  evolution.  This  study  pays  close  attention  to  Atwood’s 
construction  of  a  Canadian  identity  and  to  her  revisions  of  European  myths 
and  fairy-tales  in  the  interests  of  a  feminist  analysis  of  power  politics.  Roberta 
Sciff-Zamaro’s  ‘The  Re/membering  of  the  Female  Power  in  Lady  Oracle’  ( CanL 
112.32-9)  also  focuses  on  myth,  with  its  treatment  of  the  White  Goddess  as 
the  goal  of  the  heroine’s  quest  for  female  authority  and  self  unity.  In  quite 
a  subtle  argument  Sciff-Zamaro  pays  attention  to  parallels  between  the  triple 
nature  of  the  goddess  and  tripartite  structures  within  the  novel.  Carol  L.  Beran’s 
‘George,  Leda,  and  a  Poured  Concrete  Balcony:  A  Study  of  Three  Aspects 
of  the  Evolution  of  Lady  Oracle ’  ( CanL  112.18-31)  is  an  interesting  preliminary 
study  of  the  significance  of  revisions  in  the  manuscript  versions  of  that  novel, 
suggesting  that  they  contribute  to  a  hybridization  of  narrative  forms  and  the 
introduction  of  multiple  perspectives.  Another  essay  in  the  same  number  of 
CanL,  Amin  Malik’s  ‘Margaret  Atwood’s  The  Handmaid’s  Tale  and  the 
Dystopian  Tradition’  (9-17)  does  little  more  than  spell  out  the  main  features 
of  classic  dystopian  novels  by  Zamyatin,  Orwell,  and  Huxley,  and  is  very 
simplistic  on  Atwood’s  novel.  Reingard  Nischik’s  ‘Back  to  the  Future:  Margaret 
Atwood’s  Anti-Utopian  Vision  in  The  Handmaid’s  Tale ’  {EAmS  139-48)  adopts 
a  popular  rather  than  a  scholarly  approach,  though  while  retelling  the  story 
it  manages  to  introduce  some  strong  feminist  points  with  regard  to  gender  coding 
and  Atwood’s  distrust  of  any  absolutist  ideology. 

The  most  substantial  contribution  to  Munro  studies  this  year  is  W.  R.  Martin’s 
Alice  Munro:  Paradox  and  Parallel,  a  critical  examination  of  her  writing  career 
from  her  earliest  uncollected  stories  in  the  1950s  up  to  the  stories  that  appear 
in  The  Progress  of  Love.  Concentrating  on  language  and  narrative  techniques, 
Martin  offers  close  readings  of  individual  stories  and  discussions  of  the  published 
collections,  together  with  a  valuable  list  of  publication  details  for  all  Munro’s 
stories.  His  reading  focuses  on  Munro’s  sense  of  irony  and  incongruity  and 
the  art  whereby  oppositions  are  transcended  in  moments  of  vision,  though  his 
tendency  to  want  to  see  resolutions  in  Munro’s  fiction  is  sometimes  defeated 
by  the  indeterminacy  of  the  stories  themselves. 

A  group  of  feminist  readings  of  women’s  novels  appeared  in  CWS  (iii):  Ann 
M.  Hutchison’s  ‘Onward,  Naked  Puritans!  The  Progress  of  the  Heroines  of 
Bear  and  The  Glassy  Sea’  (63-8),  which  offers  a  rather  relentless  comparative 
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study  of  Marian  Engel’s  two  female  quest-novels  and  their  narrative  methods; 
Andrea  O’Reilly’s  ‘Constance  Beresford-Howe  and  the  Quest  for  Female 
Freedom’  (69-72),  which  is  an  intricate  discussion  teasing  out  the  contradictions 
within  this  writer’s  feminist  ideology;  and  Leslie-Ann  Hales’s  ‘Meddling  with 
the  Medium:  Language  and  Identity  in  Audrey  Thomas’s  Intertidal  Life ’  (77-9), 
whose  title  indicates  its  scope  and  methodology.  Susan  Rudy  Dorscht’s  ‘Blown 
Figures  and  Blood:  Toward  a  Feminist  Post-Structuralist  Reading  of  Audrey 
Thomas’s  Writing’  (in  Moss’s  Future  Indicative)  offers  a  much  subtler  study 
of  the  linguistic  and  narrative  strategies  through  which  Thomas  constructs  sexual 
and  textual  identities  for  her  protagonists.  Aritha  Van  Herk’s  review-article 
on  Jane  Urquhart’s  The  Whirlpool  ( Brick  31.15-17)  is  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  critical  essays  on  women’s  fiction  this  year.  Focusing  on  the  dark 
romanticism  of  this  novel,  Van  Herk’s  reading  gives  insights  into  the 
presentation  of  the  sublime  in  landscape  and  female  resistance  to  being  reified 
within  this  concept,  as  well  as  highlighting  the  novel’s  sustained  engagement 
with  language.  Van  Herk’s  own  fiction  received  attention  from  Dorothy  Jones 
in  ‘The  Spider  and  the  Rose:  No  Fixed  Address'  ( WL  WE  39-56)  which  discusses 
Van  Herk’s  feminist  revisions  of  myth,  taking  the  question  of  women  exploring 
possibilities  through  fiction  a  stage  further  into  Van  Herk’s  exploration  of  the 
possibilities  within  fictional  contrivance.  Jones  also  published  an  interview  with 
Van  Herk  in  SF>A7V(25.1-15),  and  there  is  another  by  Hilda  Kirkwood  in  CfFS 
(iii.85-9). 

Turning  to  male  fiction  writers,  W.  J.  Keith’s  ‘W.  O.  Mitchell  from  The 
Alien  to  The  Vanishing  Point '  (WL  WE  252-62)  presents  a  detailed  comparison 
of  these  two  novels,  the  second  of  which  is  a  radical  revision  of  the  first,  written 
twenty  years  later.  Keith  explores  the  significance  of  differences  between  the 
texts,  noting  the  shift  implied  by  the  titles  from  marginality  to  perspective, 
arguing  for  the  superiority  of  the  later  version,  though  he  does  discern  a 
continuing  imbalance  between  conventions  of  popular  fiction  and  the  imperative 
of  more  serious  fiction  as  characteristic  of  Mitchell’s  work.  In  a  provocative 
and  well-informed  essay  applying  Bakhtinian  theories  of  the  carnivalesque, 
‘Robertson  Davies’  Dialogic  Imagination’  ( ECW  34.64-80),  Barbara  Godard 
goes  beyond  an  earlier  exploration  of  Davies’s  carnivalesque  imagery  to  consider 
his  polyphonic  fictional  discourse.  Germane  to  this  is  Godard’s  discussion  of 
parody,  embedding,  Menippean  satire,  doubling,  and  puns.  Godard  certainly 
makes  her  case  for  Davies’s  dialogic  imagination,  but  the  evidence  suggests 
that  the  carnivalesque  in  Davies  is  indeed  limited  to  his  imagery.  Elizabeth 
Seddon’s  ‘The  Reader  as  Actor  in  the  Novels  of  Timothy  Findley’  (in  Moss’s 
Future  Indicative)  elaborates  a  tripartite  model  of  reader-response  theory  that 
engages  with  the  production  and  exchange  of  meaning  in  Findley’s  three  most 
self-referential  texts.  W.  J.  Keith’s  elegant  discussion  of  the  problem  of  sources 
in  ‘Jack  Hodgins  and  the  Sources  of  Invention’  (ECW  34.81-91)  convincingly 
argues  that  the  multiplicity  and  instability  of  historical  ‘facts’  acts  as  stimulus 
to  Hodgins’s  creative  imagination  in  his  novel  The  Invention  of  the  World, 
which  is  ‘both  a  celebration  and  a  parody  of  myth’.  Hodgins  is  interviewed 
by  Jeanne  Delbaere  (in  Kunapipi  ii.84-9).  Robert  Kroetsch’s  fiction  encourages, 
indeed  actively  generates  deconstructive  criticism,  of  which  there  are  two 
examples  this  year.  Brian  Edwards’s  ‘Novelist  as  Trickster:  The  Magical 
Presence  of  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez  in  Robert  Kroetsch’s  What  the  Crow  Said' 
(ECW  34.92-110)  is  constructed  on  an  extremely  coherent  poststructuralist 
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methodology,  and  focuses  on  the  issue  of  intertextuality  in  Kroetsch’s  novel. 
Edwards  uses  a  text  by  Marquez  as  the  medium  to  elucidate  Kroetsch’s  narrative 
strategies  in  his  magic  realist  re-creation  of  rural  Alberta.  The  essay  itself  is 
deliberately  self-reflexive  and  intimates  in  its  supplement  the  endless  proliferation 
of  intertexts  for  critical  essays  as  well  as  for  novels.  Kenneth  Hoeppner’s 
‘Reconstructing  the  Deconstructed  Text:  A  Reading  of  Robert  Kroetsch’s  What 
the  Crow  Said’  (in  Moss’s  Future  Indicative)  is,  as  its  title  suggests,  a 
deconstructive  exercise  engaged  in  resisting  Kroetsch’s  ‘temptation  to  us  as 
readers  to  try  to  make  meaning  out  of  fiction’. 

(c)  Poetry 

The  most  important  publications  this  year  were  two  major  biographies  of 
E.  J.  Pratt  and  F.  R.  Scott.  David  G.  Pitt’s  E.  J.  Pratt:  The  Master  Years 
1927-1964  is  the  companion  volume  to  E.  J.  Pratt:  The  Truant  Years  1882-1927 
(YW 65.759)  and  completes  what  must  be  the  definitive  Pratt  biography.  Taking 
up  Pratt’s  life  in  his  mid-forties,  Pitt  traces  his  career  through  its  most  productive 
and  influential  period  to  his  death  in  1963  as  the  grand  old  man  of  Canadian 
letters.  Through  exhaustive  research  and  careful  craftsmanship,  Pitt  achieves 
an  exquisite  balance  between  analysis  of  major  works  and  the  complexities  of 
the  man’s  personality,  showing  how  such  multiplicities  underpin  the  somewhat 
monolithic  image  of  Pratt’s  epic  poetry.  Sandra  Djwa’s  exemplary  biography 
The  Politics  of  the  Imagination:  A  Life  of  F.  R.  Scott  highlights  multiplicity 
as  the  feature  of  a  man’s  life  rather  than  as  the  feature  of  a  written  text,  skilfully 
interweaving  Scott’s  three  careers  in  poetry,  law,  and  politics  so  as  to  construct 
a  unified  image  of  his  personality.  Equally  important,  her  documentation  of 
Scott’s  contemporary  context  shows  how  his  careers  together  constitute  a 
coherent  expression  of  the  brand  of  Canadian  nationalism  nurtured  in  the  1920s. 
As  the  life  of  a  great  man  in  Canadian  national  affairs  and  letters,  the  biography 
is  deliberately  traditional  in  form,  separating  the  life  into  monumental  blocks 
each  a  decade  in  length  enclosed  by  twenty-year  frames  at  beginning  and  end. 
A  fascinating  afterword  traces  the  biographer’s  relation  with  her  subject  over 
the  nine  years  of  writing,  and  of  special  literary  interest  is  the  evocation  of 
the  Montreal  poetic  climate  of  the  1940s  when  Scott  was  a  key  figure  as  poet 
and  editor.  Brick  30  is  a  special  F.  R.  Scott  issue  containing  photographs, 
tributes,  and  evaluations  from  contemporaries  who  range  from  Leon  Edel  and 
Louis  Dudek  to  P.  K.  Page,  Irving  Layton,  and  Jacques  Ferron.  Interspersed 
with  extracts  from  Scott’s  letters,  this  issue  presents  a  collage  biography  of  one 
of  the  ‘great  intellectual  adventurers  of  modern  Canada’.  As  a  brief  footnote 
to  Scott’s  Montreal  context  in  the  1940s,  Bruce  Whiteman’s  ‘The  Tradition: 
Patrick  Anderson’  ( PoetryCR  ii/iii.10)  offers  a  biographical  profile  of 
Anderson,  an  Englishman  who  lived  in  Canada  for  ten  years  before  moving 
on  to  Singapore  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Preview  in  1942. 

The  other  substantial  publication  was  A.  M.  Klein:  Literary  Essays  and 
Reviews,  edited  by  U.  Caplan  and  M.  W.  Steinberg.  This  selection  of  Klein’s 
published  writings  on  literary  and  cultural  topics  is  divided  into  sections  on 
Jewish  literature  and  culture,  the  Bible,  literature  and  the  arts,  Canadian 
literature,  and  the  much  longer  final  sections  on  American,  European,  and 
English  literature,  and  James  Joyce’s  Ulysses.  The  essays  reveal  Klein  as  a 
polymath  seeking  to  articulate  a  synthesis  of  English  and  Jewish  learning.  It 
is  significant  of  Klein’s  cultural  and  European  orientations  that  his  essays  on 
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Canadian  literature  are  all  reviews  of  his  friends’  work:  the  poetry  of  Leo 
Kennedy,  E.  J.  Pratt,  A.  J.  M.  Smith,  and  Irving  Layton.  The  introduction 
usefully  situates  these  essays  in  the  context  of  his  creative  and  critical 
development. 

The  Confederation  Poets  did  not  attract  much  attention  this  year.  Eric  Ball’s 
‘E.  W.  Thomson’s  Review  of  Among  the  Millet'  ( CanPo  20.90-9)  reprints  the 
full  text  of  the  1889  Globe  review  of  Archibald  Lampman’s  first  book,  outlining 
the  significance  of  the  Canadian  reviewer’s  celebration  of  Lampman 
contemporaneously  with  but  in  ignorance  of  W.  D.  Howells’s  favourable  review 
in  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine.  Interestingly,  Thomson’s  review  extols 
it  as  landscape  poetry  but  without  mentioning  its  Canadianness. 

Two  early  twentieth-century  poets  not  much  written  about  have  substantial 
and  well-researched  articles  devoted  to  them.  Alex  Kizuk’s  ‘Religion,  Place, 
and  Self  in  Early  Twentieth-Century  Canada’  ( CanL  1 15.28-47)  examines  the 
devotional  verse  and  verse  dramas  of  Robert  Winkworth  Norwood,  a  Nova 
Scotian  Anglican  priest  and  protege  of  Sir  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  who  is  now 
perhaps  best  remembered  as  a  pulpit  orator.  He  did,  however,  publish 
extensively  in  the  1920s  and  Kizuk  shows  how  his  poetry  articulates  the 
contradictions  between  received  religious  authority  and  personal  experience, 
arguing  that  it  deserves  reassessment  as  early  Canadian  modernist  writing. 
Kizuk’s  article  ‘The  Vernacular  in  Early  Twentieth-Century  Canadian  Poetry: 
Arthur  Stringer  and  A.  M.  Stephen’  {DR  66.483-96)  is  a  chapter  (or  a  footnote) 
in  the  history  of  Canadian  poetics,  showing  two  approaches  to  vernacular  poetry 
in  the  1920s.  It  is  unusual  to  find  an  essay  on  Margery  Pickthall,  especially 
one  of  the  quality  of  Diana  M.  A.  Rolfe’s  ‘Demeter’s  Daughter:  Marjorie 
Pickthall  and  the  Quest  for  Poetic  Identity’  {CanL  115.28-47).  Offering  a 
feminist  reading  of  the  work  of  this  woman  poet  ‘trapped  in  the  literary  and 
gender  conventions  of  her  day’,  she  usefully  situates  Pickthall  in  the  context 
of  turn-of-the-century  Canadian  poetic  tradition  and  focuses  on  her  treatment 
of  the  Persephone  myth,  which  would  seem  to  make  a  case  (oddly,  not  made) 
for  Pickthall’s  significant  relation  to  the  mythic  poetry  of  Jay  MacPherson  and 
Margaret  Atwood. 

Fiona  Sparrow’s  ‘The  Self-Completing  Tree:  Livesay’s  African  Poetry’ 
{CanPo  20.17-30)  sensitively  analyses  signs  of  Dorothy  Livesay’s  African 
experience  in  her  later  poetry,  showing  the  effect  of  landscape  and  oral  culture 
on  her  poetic  imagination.  A  more  explicitly  ideological  approach  features  in 
Dennis  Cooley’s  ‘Dorothy  Livesay’s  Political  Poetry’  in  his  The  Vernacular 
Muse  where  he  discusses  her  socialist  poetry  of  the  thirties  and  forties,  neglected, 
Cooley  argues,  because  it  challenged  the  conventions  of  lyric.  He  argues 
persuasively  for  its  complexity  as  poetry  of  personal  ideological  crisis.  ‘Lighting 
Up  the  Terrain’:  The  Poetry  of  Margaret  Avison,  edited  by  David  Kent,  a 
collection  of  essays  and  reminiscences,  is  a  personal  tribute  to  Avison  who  has 
been  a  discreet  but  influential  presence  in  Canadian  poetry  since  the  1940s, 
and  a  revaluation  of  her  later  poetry  of  Christian  commitment.  The  essays  argue 
for  her  importance  as  a  metaphysical  poet,  and  perhaps  the  most  illuminating 
is  Robert  James  Merrett’s  ‘Faithful  Unpredictability:  Syntax  and  Theology  in 
Margaret  Avison’s  Poetry’  which  reveals  her  delicate  notations  of  the  partiality 
of  knowledge  through  a  sustained  attention  to  the  grammar  of  her  poetic 
discourse.  Susan  Glickman’s  ‘  “Proceeding  Before  the  Amorous  Invisible”: 
Phyllis  Webb  and  the  Ghazal’  {CanL  1 15.46-85)  discusses  the  significance  of 
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Webb’s  appropriation  of  and  experiments  upon  this  conventional  oriental  lyric 
form.  In  a  subtle  feminist  argument  Glickman  finds  evidence  for  Webb’s 
sceptical  relation  to  English  poetic  conventions  and  shows  that  in  the  ghazal 
she  discovered  the  liberation  of  ‘a  kind  of  aesthetic  androgyny’. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  feminist  readings  of  contemporary  women  poets, 
like  feminist  readings  of  contemporary  women  novelists,  continues.  Christl 
Verduyn’s  ‘No  Tongue  in  Cheek:  Recent  Work  by  English  Canadian  Poets 
Daphne  Marlatt,  Lola  Lemire  Tostevin  and  Margaret  Atwood’  ( CWS  iii.60-2) 
discusses  poetic  language  from  a  feminist  perspective,  highlighting  the  motif 
of  the  tongue  and  its  links  with  speech  and  silence  as  with  sexual  pleasure  and 
desire.  Rhea  Tregebor’s  ‘Story  and  Poetry:  Narrative  Strategies  in  Recent 
Canadian  Poetry’  ( Quarry  i.  118-23)  discusses  the  challenge  to  conventional 
lyric  forms  which  contemporary  women’s  narrative  poems  offer,  including  in 
her  discussion  poems  by  Erin  Moure,  Ann  Szumigalski,  and  Anne  Michaels. 
Shelagh  Wilkinson’s  ‘Gwendolen  MacEwen’s  Trojan  Women :  Old  Myth  into 
New  Life’  (CWS  iii.81-3)  emphasizes  the  poem’s  dimensions  of  feminist  political 
analysis,  but  neglects  craft  and  language  in  the  interests  of  exposition  and 
argument.  In  ‘  “Let  Me  Begin  Again”:  Women  and  Storytelling  in  the  Poetry 
of  Paulette  Giles’  ( CanPo  20.67-79)  Susan  J.  Schenk  explores  the  tension 
between  personal  experience  and  narrative  distance,  combining  a  biographical 
approach  and  literary  analysis  of  poems  in  Giles’s  new  cycle  of  performance 
poetry  ‘Oracles’. 

The  work  of  contemporary  male  poets  received  quite  a  lot  of  attention.  Smaro 
Kamboureli’s  ‘Stealing  the  Text:  George  Bowering’s  ‘Kerrisdale  Elegies”  and 
Dennis  Cooley’s  “Bloody  Jack”  ’  ( CanL  115.9-27)  gives  a  poststructuralist 
analysis  of  two  long  poems,  locating  signs  of  their  resistance  to  generic  definition 
in  their  exploitation  of  the  concept  of  poet  as  thief.  One  of  the  better  examples 
of  new  Canadian  theoretical  criticism,  it  is  helpful  as  an  essay  on  the 
transgressive  possibilities  within  postmodernist  writing.  By  contrast,  Dan 
Precosky’s  ‘Method  in  Bowering’s  Allophanes’  ( CanPo  20.61-6)  is  a  strange 
essay  treating  Bowering’s  jokes  about  alchemy  which  he  uses  as  metaphor  for 
the  poetic  process  in  an  elaborately  serious  way.  Ken  Norris’s  ‘  “Healing  Itself 
the  Moment  It  Is  Condemned”:  Cohen’s  Death  of  a  Lady’s  Man ’  ( CanPo 
20.51-60)  analyses  the  interplay  between  text  and  commentary  in  this 
postmodernist  work,  in  a  rather  predictable  demonstration  of  its  instability  and 
multiplicity.  Margery  Fee’s  interview  ‘Stephen  Scobie:  Biographical’  ( CanL 
115.81-106)  focuses  on  ‘McAlmon’s  Chinese  Opera’  for  which  Scobie  won  the 
Governor  General’s  Award  for  Poetry  in  1980.  A  predictable  discussion  about 
writing  goes  in  unpredictable  directions  owing  to  Scobie’s  academic  eclecticism. 
Another  interview,  Bruce  Meyer  and  Brian  O’Riordan’s  ‘Two  Windows:  An 
Interview  with  D.  G.  Jones’  ( PoetryCR  ii/iii.3-5)  also  elicits  interesting 
comments,  this  time  from  Jones  on  the  distinctively  Anglo-Canadian 
preoccupation  with  a  poetics  of  space.  A  short  article  by  Phil  Hall,  ‘Waiting 
for  Wayman  to  Get  Off  Work’  ( Quarry  iv.73-6),  discusses  Tom  Wayman’s 
long  poems  as  documentary  songs.  Christopher  Dewdney’s  poetry,  like  Robert 
Kroetsch’s  work,  continues  to  generate  its  own  brand  of  complex  criticism. 
Allan  Hepburn’s  ‘The  Dream  of  Self:  Perception  and  Consciousness  in 
Dewdney’s  Poetry’  ( CanPo  20.31-50)  shifts  attention  away  from  Dewdney’s 
interest  in  geological  science  and  natural  history  to  his  poetic  exploration  of 
mechanisms  of  mind  and  the  limits  of  consciousness.  It  is  a  complex  essay, 
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drawing  an  analogy  with  Walter  Pater  and  arguing  for  Dewdney’s  poetry  as 
a  form  of  epistemological  speculation.  ‘Cosmology  and  Language:  The  New 
Priests  and  the  Old’  ( PoetryCR  ii/iii.25)  is  a  brief  essay  by  fellow-poet  Mary 
di  Michele  comparing  the  use  of  scientific  language  in  the  poetry  of  Christopher 
Dewdney  and  Pier  Giorgio  Di  Cicca,  arguing  for  Dewdney’s  revolutionary 
transformations  of  scientific  language  into  poetic  texts  by  comparison  with  Di 
Cicca  who  works  by  a  strategy  of  ironic  exposure.  Alistair  Highet’s  ‘Manifold 
Destiny:  Metaphysics  in  the  Poetry  of  Christopher  Dewdney’  ( ECW  34.2-18) 
begins  by  acknowledging  the  baffling  quality  of  his  poetry  and  the  linguistic 
doubt  it  generates,  before  advancing  a  challenging  analogy  between  Dewdney’s 
poetry  and  the  theory  of  quantum  mechanics.  Though  one  may  be  sceptical 
of  the  helpfulness  of  this  analogy  to  many  poetry  readers,  one  cannot  but  gasp 
at  Highet’s  elaborate  structure  and  the  analogy  it  creates  between  some  kinds 
of  poststructuralist  critical  practice  and  postmodernist  creative  writing  as  double 
examples  of  ‘the  irrevocable  dominion  of  remote  control’. 

(d)  Drama 

Three  book-length  studies  of  English-Canadian  drama  appeared.  Canadian 
Drama  and  the  Critics ,  edited  by  L.  W.  Conolly,  is  an  important  book  for 
Canadian  theatre  scholarship,  devoted  to  the  reception  of  English-Canadian 
drama  written  over  the  last  fifty  years.  It  is  both  academic  and  engage  in  its 
commitment  to  the  development  of  a  vital  response  to  contemporary  Canadian 
theatre:  ‘It  is  crucial  that  we  respond  to  plays  -  as  we  respond  to  all  else  that 
truly  matters  in  our  lives  -  with  a  genuine  effort  to  understand,  appreciate  and 
judge.’  Chronologically  arranged  in  order  of  first  productions,  this  anthology 
of  reviews,  interviews,  and  commentaries  on  thirty-five  plays  offers  a  historical 
overview  of  changes  in  modern  Canadian  theatre  criticism.  Conolly  chooses 
most  of  his  plays  from  those  whose  texts  have  appeared  in  three  recent 
anthologies,  The  Penguin  Book  of  Modern  Canadian  Drama  (1984),  Major 
Plays  of  the  Canadian  Theatre  (1984),  and  Modern  Canadian  Plays  (1985), 
so  that  this  may  be  used  as  a  companion  critical  text  both  for  understanding 
the  plays  and  evaluating  the  criticisms.  The  selection  offers  a  range  of  critical 
viewpoints  for  each  play,  for  example  those  on  George  Ryga’s  The  Ecstasy 
of  Rita  Joe  and  Sharon  Pollock’s  Blood  Relations,  which  won  the  first  Governor 
General’s  Award  for  drama.  British  and  American  reviews  are  included  for 
those  plays  like  John  Gray’s  Billy  Bishop  Goes  to  War  and  David  Fennario’s 
Balconville  which  have  had  international  commercial  productions. 

E.  Benson  and  L.  W.  Conolly’s  English-Canadian  Theatre  presents  an 
efficient  survey  of  the  history  of  theatre  and  drama  in  English  Canada.  As  a 
prologue  to  their  forthcoming  Oxford  Companion  to  Canadian  Theatre,  it 
briefly  chronicles  a  theatrical  tradition  which  only  began  to  assume  its  Canadian 
distinctiveness  in  the  1920s  and  1930s,  with  the  Dominion  Drama  Festival  and 
the  development  of  CBC  Radio  drama.  It  is  the  period  since  the  1950s  that 
is  crowded  with  significant  developments  in  the  professional  theatre  and  the 
emergence  of  important  dramatists  like  James  Reaney,  George  Ryga,  and 
Sharon  Pollock.  The  survey  touches  on  key  issues  like  regionalism, 
multiculturalism,  and  the  development  of  Canadian  theatre  scholarship. 

Alan  Filewod’s  Collective  Encounters:  Documentary  Theatre  in  English 
Canada  examines  the  distinctive  Canadian  version  of  a  genre  which  emerged 
in  the  1960s,  that  of  documentary  drama.  As  experimental  theatre  with  strong 
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social  and  political  content  and  addressed  to  specific  regional  audiences,  such 
theatre  is  likely  to  be  both  lively  and  ephemeral.  Filewod  analyses  six 
representative  plays  of  the  seventies  and  early  eighties  from  Toronto, 
Saskatchewan,  Newfoundland,  and  Alberta,  and  concludes  on  a  note  of 
uncertainty  for  the  future  of  this  form  of  ‘alternative’  theatre. 

Albert-Reiner  Glaap’s  ‘Back  to  the  Future:  A1  Pittman,  A  Rope  against  the 
Sun  -  a  Slice  of  Canadiana’  ( A&E  33.55-66)  offers  a  European  answer  to  the 
question  ‘What  is  Canadian  about  Canadian  plays?’  and  his  answer  here  argues 
for  regional  distinctiveness  as  a  key  issue.  Glaap  offers  a  detailed  reading  of 
Pittman’s  only  play  to  date  as  Newfoundland  cultural  history.  Gary  Boire’s 
‘Wheels  on  Fire:  The  Train  of  Thought  in  George  Ryga’s  The  Ecstasy  of  Rita 
Joe ’  ( CanL  113/14.62-75)  is  almost  exclusively  concerned  with  the  play  as  text, 
setting  Ryga’s  art  of  exposure  within  the  context  of  Commonwealth  leftist 
dramatists,  all  of  whom  are  concerned  about  the  consequences  of  colonial 
exploitation  and  its  historical  erasures.  In  his  explicitly  ideological  reading  Boire 
argues  that  Ryga’s  revisionist  strategies  of  parody  and  melodrama  challenge 
the  totalizing  power  of  received  Canadian  cultural  symbols  and  he  demonstrates 
this  through  examining  train  images,  train  whistles,  and  train  songs  in  Ryga’s 
play. 

The  orientation  of  CTR  is  towards  drama  as  performing  art  and  matters  of 
theatrical  management  and  policy.  CTR  51  was  devoted  to  the  evaluation  of 
major  drama  awards  (Governor  General’s,  Dora  Mavor  Moore,  Chalmers 
Canadian  Play)  and  the  relationship  between  such  competitions  and  the  concept 
of  theatre  as  consumer  product.  Articles  in  this  issue  treat  regional  theatre: 
Brian  Brennah’s  ‘Alberta:  Theatre  Wars’  (66-70)  on  the  perennial  rivalry 
between  Edmonton  and  Calgary  theatres,  and  Christa  Grace-Warwick  and 
Malcolm  Page’s  ‘Vancouver:  Notes  from  the  Fringe’  (78-82). 

Journal  coverage  from  Britain  in  the  area  of  drama  has  been  difficult,  and 
it  is  regretted  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  survey  materials  in  the  other  two 
leading  critical  journals  devoted  to  drama  ( CanD  and  TH1C)  for  1987. 


5.  The  Caribbean 

(a)  General 

The  leading  bibliographical  guides  for  this  field  appear  in  JCL  and  Callaloo, 
a  journal  of  ‘Afro-American  and  African  Arts  and  Letters’  hitherto  not  noticed 
in  YWES.  Kunapipi’s  ‘The  Year  That  Was’  section  did  not  include  a  Caribbean 
entry  this  year.  JCL' s  ‘West  Indian’  bibliography  (ii.98-111),  compiled  and 
introduced  by  Victor  Ramraj,  covers  both  primary  and  secondary  material  and 
is  a  valuable  aid  in  both  areas.  Ramraj’s  introduction  accords  pride  of  place 
among  1986  publications  to  Derek  Walcott’s  Collected  Poems  and  Paula 
Burnett’s  Penguin  Book  of  Caribbean  Verse ;  he  singles  out  Caryl  Phillips’s 
second  novel,  A  State  of  Independence,  and  Janice  Shinebourne’s  first  novel, 
Timepiece,  as  particularly  fine  examples  of  the  political  novel,  a  genre  which 
he  sees  as  having  been  prominent  in  1986.  While  welcoming  the  appearance 
of  Daryl  Dance’s  Fifty  Caribbean  Writers  (YW  67.722),  Ramraj  laments  the 
non-inclusion  of  Namba  Roy  and  Errol  Hill  and  finds  the  quality  of 
contributions  uneven.  Callaloo' s  full  and  detailed  annotated  bibliography  of 
‘Anglophone  Caribbean  Literature’  (666-704),  which  forms  part  of  the  journal’s 
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annual  coverage  of  ‘Studies  in  Caribbean  and  South  American  Literature’,  is 
a  major  contribution  which  will  be  a  considerable  asset  to  scholars  working 
in  the  field.  Compiled  by  Brenda  F.  Berrian,  Rhonda  Cobham,  and  Reinhard 
Sander,  the  latter  two  of  whom  have  provided  the  annotations,  it  covers  205 
items -from  1985  as  well  as  1986,  although  this  is  not  the  first  year  that  the 
journal  has  included  Caribbean  coverage  -  with  descriptive  annotations  that 
vary  from  two  to  thirty-two  lines  in  length.  As  with  JCL,  both  creative  work 
and  critical  material  are  covered,  though  the  annotations  of  the  latter  tend  to 
be  fuller,  and  bibliographies  and  interviews  are  also  included. 

West  Indian  Literature  and  Its  Social  Context,  edited  by  Mark  McWatt,  is 
the  proceedings  of  a  University  of  the  West  Indies  conference  held  in  Barbados 
in  1984  and  confirms  that  the  standard  of  criticism  from  within  the  region  is, 
by  and  large,  much  higher  than  that  offered  by  outside  commentators.  McWatt’s 
own  ‘The  Two  Faces  of  Eldorado’  is  a  fine  consideration  of  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  the  El  Dorado  myth,  which  examines  its  treatment  in  texts 
by  several  of  the  Caribbean’s  most  prominent  writers.  V.  S.  Naipaul  and  Wilson 
Harris  are  placed  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  -  with  Naipaul  viewing  El 
Dorado  as  ‘an  omen  of  loss  or  failure’  and  Harris  seeing  the  myth  as  ‘a  gateway 
to  imaginative  possibilities’ -  and  George  Lamming,  Jean  Rhys,  V.  S.  Reid, 
Derek  Walcott,  and  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite  are  located  somewhere  in 
between.  Subramani’s  ‘Historical  Consciousness  in  V.  S.  Naipaul’  ( NLRev 
15.21-32)  argues  a  similar  case,  with  reference  to  The  Loss  of  El  Dorado  and 
The  Middle  Passage.  Subramani  sees  Naipaul  as  offering  ‘a  radical  parody  of 
the  paradise  myth’  in  the  former  text  and  also  contrasts  him  with  Harris.  There 
is  one  other  general  piece  in  McWatt,  A1  Creighton’s  ‘Commoner  and  King: 
Contrasting  Linguistic  Performances  in  the  Dialogue  of  the  Dispossessed’,  which 
examines  the  figures  of  Pierrot  and  Pierrot  Grenade  from  Trinidad  Carnival. 
The  most  substantial  article  in  JWIL  this  year,  Michael  Gilkes’s  ‘The  Madonna 
Pool:  Woman  as  “Muse  of  Identity”  ’  (ii.1-19)  is  a  fine  study  of  Caribbean 
writers’  responses  to  the  image  of  Woman  as  Muse.  Employing  a  mythopoeic 
method  that  owes  more  to  Wilson  Harris  than  Northrop  Frye,  Gilkes  ranges 
widely,  covering  various  responses  to  women’s  ‘surfacing’  in  the  Caribbean. 
These  include  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite’s  and  Wilson  Harris’s  attempts  to 
construct  woman  as  a  source  for  the  reclamation  of  broken  history  and  psychic 
identity,  the  misogyny  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’s  fiction,  and  the  more  direct  revolt 
against  patriarchy  in  Jean  Rhys’s  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  and  Jamaica  Kincaid’s 
At  the  Bottom  of  the  River. 

Hansib  promises  a  series  of  books  to  commemorate  next  year’s 
sesquicentenary  of  the  beginning  of  East  Indian  indentureship  in  the  region 
and  India  in  the  Caribbean,  edited  by  David  Dabydeen  and  Brinsley  Samaroo, 
which  consists  of  papers  selected  from  three  conferences  held  at  the  University 
of  the  West  Indies  between  1970  and  1984,  is  one  of  the  first  of  these.  The 
literary  component  of  the  volume  is  not  particularly  strong,  but  Sam  Selvon’s 
opening  address  to  the  second  of  the  three  conferences,  held  in  Trinidad  in 
1979,  is  included,  and  Jeremy  Poynting’s  ‘East  Indian  Women  in  the  Caribbean: 
Experience  and  Voice’  concentrates  mainly  on  imaginative  literature  as  the  one 
area  where  marginalized  Indian  women  have,  despite  considerable  constraints, 
been  able  to  speak  for  themselves.  India  in  the  Caribbean  also  includes  creative 
writing  by  the  two  Dabydeens,  Mahadai  Das,  Arnold  Itwaru,  Rooplall  Monar, 
and  Janice  Shinebourne.  Jeremy  Poynting  has  also  published  From  the  Sugar 
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Estate  to  the  Suburbs:  Images  of  Diversity  and  Change  in  Indo-Caribbean 
Fiction,  the  first  volume  in  a  new  series  of  ‘Occasional  Papers’  from  the 
University  of  Warwick’s  Centre  for  Caribbean  Studies.  This  is  a  concise  and 
well-documented  survey  which  locates  Indo-Caribbean  fiction  in  a  social  context, 
seeing  the  movement  from  estate  to  village  as  involving  an  attempt  at  reclamation 
of  the  ancestral  heritage  and  the  movement  from  village  to  city  as  a  further 
stage  of  acculturation. 

Amon  Saba  Saakana’s  The  Colonial  Legacy  in  Caribbean  Literature  contends 
that  Caribbean  writing  is  neglected  in  the  British  press  and  that  criticism  of 
it  by  both  European  and  Caribbean  critics  has  overvalued  works  which  can 
be  related  to  the  European  tradition.  One  would  like  to  be  able  simply  to  praise 
this  wonderfully  angry  book  for  its  refreshing  dismissal  of  sacred  cows,  and 
it  certainly  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  to  come  to  it  after  a  series  of  more  tightly 
argued  academic  studies.  Unfortunately,  it  is  informed  by  a  new  kind  of 
parochialism,  in  which  a  positive  Afro-Caribbean  orientation  is  overvalued  at 
the  expense  of  other  aspects  of  Caribbeanness,  as  well  as  literary  and  other 
considerations.  After  interesting  chapters  on  subjects  such  as  the  way  language 
shapes  consciousness  and  bourgeois  nationalism,  Saakana  looks  more 
specifically  at  the  work  of  V.  S.  Reid,  Ralph  de  Boissiere,  and  V.  S.  Naipaul 
as  examples  of  the  kind  of  writers  who  have  been  falsely  canonized  by  British 
literary  critics;  a  final  chapter  offers  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite  as  a  positive 
alternative.  The  problem  with  this  is  that  -  with  the  important  exception  of 
Naipaul,  whose  reception  in  Britain  and  North  America  is  an  extremely 
interesting  phenomenon  and  rather  more  complex  an  issue  than  is  suggested 
here  -  it  is  hard  to  support  this  argument  from  the  available  evidence.  Reid’s 
work  has  mainly  been  discussed  by  Caribbean  critics,  who  have  expressed 
reservations  about  its  political  implications,  and  De  Boissiere  remains  a  writer 
who  has  achieved  comparatively  little  recognition  inside  or  outside  the  region; 
more  importantly  Saakana  ignores  the  British  response  to  Caribbean  writing 
in  the  fifties,  when  Lamming  and  Selvon  were  championed  along  with  Naipaul, 
and  today  when  the  ‘dub  poets’  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  Naipauls  and 
Harrises,  albeit  in  different  contexts  and  from  different  sections  of  the  press. 

Cyril  Dabydeen’s  A  Shapely  Fire:  Changing  the  Literary  Landscape  is  an 
anthology  of  writing  by  Caribbean-born  Canadians.  Dabydeen’s  introduction 
sees  Austin  Clarke  and  Sonny  Ladoo  (whose  work  is  not  included  here)  as  having 
laid  the  ‘Caribbean  literary  groundwork’  in  Canada,  but  resists  the  notion  that 
there  are  separate  old  and  new  generations  of  Caribbean  authors  writing  in 
Canada  and  argues  instead  for  an  evolving  tradition.  The  selection  includes 
prose,  poetry,  and  drama  (in  the  form  of  lengthy  extracts  from  Roderick 
Walcott’s  play  Cul-de-Sac ):  twenty  authors  in  all,  with  Sam  Selvon,  Neil 
Bissoondath,  Austin  Clarke,  Dabydeen  himself,  Claire  Harris,  Abdur-Rahman 
Slade  Hopkinson,  and  Roderick  Walcott  being  the  best  known. 

Wasafiri  includes  a  ‘Focus  on  Education’,  in  which  Maureen  Alcorn  lists 
her  ‘Top  Caribbean  Texts  for  GCSE’  (20).  Although  this  selection  comes  with 
brief  annotations  it  is  hard  to  guess  why  some  of  the  ten  texts  have  been  chosen 
and  one  would  like  to  have  seen  more  care  taken  over  the  exercise,  since  it  could 
play  a  part  in  canon-formation.  Finally,  Kunapipi  includes  two  pieces  which 
provide  interesting  commentary  on  the  Caribbean  writer’s  situation  in  London. 
Sam  Selvon’s  ‘Finding  West  Indian  Identity  in  London’  (iii.34-8)  talks  about 
his  early  experiences  in  the  metropolis,  when  his  time  was  divided  between 
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‘hanging  about  with  Moses  and  the  boys,  and  ...  hustling  to  earn  something 
with  my  writing’.  An  interview  with  Caryl  Phillips  (i. 44-52)  includes  comments 
on  the  contemporary  situation  of  blacks  in  Britain  and  on  his  novels  The  Final 
Passage  and  A  State  of  Independence. 

(b)  Fiction 

Two  volumes  in  the  University  of  Warwick’s  new  Occasional  Papers  series 
are  concerned  with  anglophone  Caribbean  fiction.  Evelyn  O’Callaghan’s  The 
Lovelace  ‘Prologue’:  Ideology  in  a  Nutshell  attempts  to  refute  the  charge,  made 
by  a  1965  reviewer  of  While  Gods  Are  Falling,  that  Earl  Lovelace’s  novels  lack 
a  sure  foundation  in  ideology.  Focusing  mainly  on  Gods  and  The  Dragon  Can ’t 
Dance,  O’Callaghan  puts  forward  the  view  that  Lovelace’s  fiction  argues  that 
‘an  authentic  West  Indian  society  must  accord  a  central  place  to  the 
underprivileged  masses’  and  shows  how  the  two  novels  lay  the  groundwork 
for  this  essentially  humanist  approach  in  their  ‘prologues’,  a  term  used  to  signify 
the  initial  phase  of  the  fiction  before  the  narrative  action  commences.  Karina 
Williamson’s  Voyages  in  the  Dark:  Jean  Rhys  and  Phyllis  Shand  Allfrey  returns 
to  ground  trodden  by  Kenneth  Ramchand  and  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  in  considering  whether  the  work  of  these  two  white  Creole 
women  can  be  categorized  as  West  Indian.  Williamson  offers  some  interesting 
comments  on  similarities  and  differences  between  the  fiction  of  Rhys  and  Allfrey 
and  two  novels  by  male  white  West  Indians,  Geoffrey  Drayton’s  Christopher 
and  Ian  McDonald’s  The  Humming-Bird  Tree.  Reference  to  Rhys’s  Letters 
demonstrate  that  the  idea  for  Wide  Sargasso  Sea  was  conceived  long  before 
the  appearance  of  Allfrey’s  The  Orchid  House  in  1953,  though  the  evidence 
cited  by  Elaine  Campbell  in  her  introduction  to  the  Virago  edition  of  the  latter 
novel  (YW 64.553)  still  leaves  one  feeling  that  it  was  a  crucial  influence  on  the 
shaping  of  those  parts  of  Rhys’s  novel  that  grew  out  of  her  Dominican  girlhood. 
Williamson’s  conclusion  is  that  the  strength  of  the  two  women’s  vision  emerges 
from  their  outsider’s  perspective.  Ian  McDonald  is  the  subject  of  a  brief  JJ 
profile  by  Edward  Baugh  (i.58).  Earl  Lovelace’s  fiction  is  also  discussed  in  Philip 
Lamont’s  ‘From  Spiritual  Morass  to  Sceptical  Commitment’  (AfewK208-31), 
which  focuses  on  The  Schoolmaster,  and  in  David  Williams’s  ‘The  Artist  as 
Revolutionary’  (in  McWatt),  which  compares  The  Dragon  Can’t  Dance  with 
Neville  Dawes’s  novel  Interim.  Jan  Curtis’s  ‘Jean  Rhys’s  Voyage  in  the  Dark : 
A  Re-Assessment’  ( JCL  i.  144-58)  examines  the  novel’s  imagery  in  an  attempt 
to  refute  the  most  prevalent  cliche  of  Rhys  criticism,  according  to  which  both 
the  novelist  and  her  heroines  are  victims. 

While  the  Naipaul  industry  continues  to  grow,  the  1980s  have  not  been  notable 
for  full-length  studies  of  his  work.  However  this  year  has  seen  the  appearance 
of  two  books  which  help  to  remedy  this  situation,  Peggy  Nightingale’s  Journey 
through  Darkness:  The  Writing  of  V.  S.  Naipaul  and  John  Thieme’s  The  Web 
of  Tradition:  Uses  of  Allusion  in  V.  S.  Naipaul’s  Fiction.  Journey  through 
Darkness  is  the  first  major  study  of  his  work  to  do  justice  to  Naipaul’s  non¬ 
fiction  and  throughout  Nightingale  demonstrates  how  this  is  informed  by 
fictional  techniques.  Though  her  observation  that  The  Loss  of  El  Dorado  is 
a  novelist’s  history  is  nothing  new,  she  succeeds  in  demonstrating  how  this 
personal  attempt  on  Naipaul’s  part  to  define  his  own  past,  while  based  on 
scholarly  research,  produces  a  history  centred  on  an  imaginative  construction 
of  the  role  played  by  individuals  in  ‘events  that  are  now  nearly  legendary’.  Her 
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account  of  Mr  Stone  and  the  Knights  Companion  reverses  the  formula  by 
showing  how  consideration  of  the  fiction  can  be  enriched  by  a  perspective  which 
relates  it  to  the  non-fiction.  Similarly,  Naipaul’s  comment  in  ‘The  Return  of 
Eva  Peron’  that  ‘The  politics  of  a  country  can  only  be  an  extension  of  its  ideas 
of  human  relationships’  is  used  to  clarify  the  approach  to  politics  in  Guerrillas. 
The  image  on  which  Nightingale  centres  her  book,  that  of  a  boy  outside  a  hut 
at  twilight  peering  from  a  circle  of  dim  light  at  a  decrepit  bus  rushing  by  in 
the  darkness,  has  been  seen  by  previous  commentators  -  the  present  writer 
among  them  ( JCL  10:i.  10-22)  -  as  an  index  of  the  colonial  sense  of 
displacement,  but  Nightingale  uses  it  as  the  basis  for  a  sustained  discussion 
of  Naipaul’s  development,  which  sees  him  as  moving  from  a  colonial  to  a  post¬ 
colonial  vision.  Although  the  term  ‘post-colonial’  is  sometimes  used  in  a  rather 
loose  way,  this  provides  an  illuminating  central  thesis  for  a  fine  and 
discriminating  study. 

A  crucial  problem  confronting  contemporary  writers  from  the  Third  World 
is  the  difficulty  of  locating  their  work  in  relation  to  a  meaningful  tradition. 
In  The  Web  of  Tradition  John  Thieme  explores  this  problem  by  focusing  upon 
one  of  the  narrative  strategies  employed  by  Naipaul  to  create  ‘his  own 
tradition’  -  a  rich  allusiveness  that  signals  his  alienation  from  the  cultures  of 
the  West  and  of  his  Hindu  ancestors,  as  well  as  his  connection  with  these  larger 
contexts.  Apart  from  The  Enigma  of  Arrival,  published  in  1987,  all  the  fictional 
works  are  here  closely  examined,  with  ample  references  made,  wherever  relevant, 
to  the  non-fiction.  Thieme’s  criticism  is  informed,  searching,  and  just;  and, 
while  it  draws  attention  to  the  eclectic  range  of  Naipaul’s  allusions,  leaves  one 
in  no  doubt  of  his  own  grasp  of  cultural  traditions  as  diverse  as  West  African 
folklore,  calypso,  and  Hinduism,  and  writers  as  different  as  Charlotte  Bronte, 
Dickens,  Froude,  H.  G.  Wells,  Conrad,  R.  K.  Narayan,  and  Wilson  Harris. 
[S.C.] 

McWatt’s  West  Indian  Literature  in  Its  Social  Context  includes  a  section  on 
‘Naipaul  and  Sexuality’.  In  ‘V.  S.  Naipaul  and  the  Sexuality  of  Power’  Jeffrey 
Robinson  connects  the  representation  of  sexuality  in  Naipaul’s  fiction  since 
The  Mimic  Men  with  political  power  struggles  and  relates  both  areas  to  the 
novelist’s  reluctant  need  to  make  himself  vulnerable  by  expressing  himself  to 
others,  a  correlative  of  the  sexual  act.  Elaine  Fido’s  ‘Psycho-Sexual  Aspects 
of  the  Woman  in  V.  S.  Naipaul’s  Fiction’  compares  the  depiction  of  sexual 
relations  in  Naipaul  with  that  in  Norman  Mailer  and  the  Italian  journalist  Oriana 
Fallaci  and  concludes  that  his  vision  is  misogynistic  and  sado-masochistic.  Cheryl 
Griffiths’  approach  to  the  topic  is  summed  up  in  her  title,  ‘The  Woman  as 
Whore  in  the  Novels  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’;  she  includes  an  interesting  comparison 
with  Swift’s  excremental  vision.  Jonathan  Small’s  ‘Sexuality  and  Cultural 
Aesthetic  in  the  Novels  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’  links  Naipaul’s  representation  of 
sexuality  with  his  negativist  aesthetic,  in  which  an  idealized  notion  of  cultural 
purity  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  actuality  of  experience.  Still  in  McWatt, 
but  not  in  the  section  on  ‘Naipaul  and  Sexuality’,  Gloria  Lyn’s  ‘Naipaul’s 
Guerrillas'.  Fiction  and  Social  Context’  argues  that,  while  the  novel  is  a  response 
to  the  ‘documentary’  material  of  Naipaul’s  essay  on  the  Michael  X  ‘Killings 
in  Trinidad’,  its  form  is  determined  by  the  literary  genre  to  which  it  belongs. 

TWQ,  a  journal  which  until  recently  was  primarily  directed  towards 
sociologists  but  which  is  now  including  a  good  deal  of  literary  material,  has 
a  profile  of  Naipaul,  ‘Searching  for  a  Centre:  The  Writing  of  V.  S.  Naipaul’ 
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(1352-65),  by  John  Thieme.  This  offers  a  fairly  full  ‘life  and  works’  account 
of  the  novelist’s  development  in  a  small  space.  David  J.  Mickelsen’s  ‘V.  S. 
Naipaul’s  “The  Crocodiles  of  Yamoussoukro”  ’  ( WLWE  269-74)  examines 
the  discontinuities  of  Naipaul’s  Finding  the  Centre  and  particularly  its  second 
part,  ‘The  Crocodiles  of  Yamoussoukro’.  Mickelsen  argues  persuasively  that 
this  text  is  a  travel-narrative  equivalent  of  airport  art,  a  kind  of  ‘hotel  ethnology’ 
and,  although  he  does  not  find  it  as  negative  as  some  of  Naipaul’s  disaffected 
reports  from  the  Third  World,  he  maintains  that  it  still  perpetuates  and 
reinforces  the  stereotype  of  the  ‘dark  continent’.  Jean  Sevry’s  lA  House  for 
Mr  Biswas:  combien  de  romans?’  ( CE&S  10:i.91-7)  finds  Mr  Biswas  a  text 
which  lends  itself  to  multiple  readings  and  identifies  eight  possible  ways  of 
approaching  it.  Ian  Adam’s  ‘The  Home  Triptych  via  Modernism  and  Post- 
Modernism:  Naipaul  and  Kroetsch’  ( Kunapipi  ii. 64-79)  identifies  a 
Commonwealth  phenomenon  in  which  the  ‘home  place’  (Robert  Kroetsch’s 
phrase)  represents  an  abandonment  of  one  culture  and  an  imposition  of  another 
with  the  concomitant  result  that  writers  are  forced  to  ‘sense  problematics  in 
the  concepts  of  “belonging”  and  place’.  The  Naipaul  text  chosen  to  illustrate 
this  argument  is  In  a  Free  State ,  a  work  in  which  the  theme  of  displacement 
is  writ  large.  Jeremy  Poynting’s  ‘A  Struggling  Imagination  and  the  Ideology 
of  Futility’  ( NewV  172-99)  is  a  lengthy  review  of  Shiva  Naipaul’s  A  Hot 
Country. 

After  Naipaul,  Wilson  Harris  is  the  novelist  whose  work  has  received  most 
attention  this  year  and  Carnival  has  been  particularly  popular  with  non- 
Caribbean  critics.  Stephen  Slemon’s  ‘  “Carnival”  and  the  Canon’  ( ArielE 
iii. 59-75)  takes  over  terminology  used  by  Harris  in  an  interview  with  Slemon 
in  the  same  issue  (iii. 47- 56)  to  argue  that  Carnival  reinscribes  aspects  of  The 
Divine  Comedy  in  a  ‘differential’  allegorical  mode.  Slemon  sees  the  novel  as 
being  about  the  process  of  reading  and  concerned  to  dismantle  what  Harris 
terms  ‘sovereign’  modes  of  perception.  In  the  interview  Harris  talks  interestingly 
about  his  notion  of  modern  allegory  as  an  assertion  of  the  intuitive  and  about 
the  transformational  possibilities  of  carnival  values.  While  appearing  to  agree 
with  Slemon’s  remarks  on  the  fractured  tradition  of  post-colonial  cultures,  he 
ultimately  suggests  that  his  own  position  is  more  universalist  by  concluding 
‘a  tradition  that  may  have  seemed  to  be  off  the  rails  as  far  as  ruling  scholarship 
is  concerned  may  be  revived  so  profoundly  that  it  can  bear  fruit  of  a  remarkable 
significance  that  may  tell  us  something  of  the  tradition  that  is  lost’.  Russell 
McDougall’s  ‘Wilson  Harris  and  the  Art  of  Carnival  Revolution’  ( CE&S 
10:i. 77-90)  argues  that  the  novel  revitalizes  Carnival  archetypes  and  produces 
a  mode  that  transforms  bias,  such  as  the  state’s  neo-colonial  appropriation  of 
carnival  forms,  from  within.  Like  McDougall,  Hena  Maes-Jelinek  uses 
Bakhtinian  theory  in  her  ‘Ambivalent  Clio:  J.  M.  Coetzee’s  In  the  Heart  of 
the  Country  and  Wilson  Harris’s  Carnival ’  ( JCL  i. 87-98),  but  does  not  only 
do  so  in  the  most  obvious  way:  she  sees  the  two  novelists  as  operating  in  a 
polyphonic  mode  as  well  as  utilizing  the  carnivalesque.  Maes-Jelinek  views 
Harris’s  use  of  Carnival  as  a  metaphor  for  his  ambivalent  vision  of  history 
and  sees  the  novel  as  reworking  the  traditional  death  and  rebirth  pattern  into 
an  allegory  about  the  death  of  Empire  and  the  coming  into  being  of  a  new 
age  -  and  a  new  fictional  discourse.  Joyce  Jonas  writes  on  ‘Wilson  Harris  and 
the  Concept  of  Threshold  Art’  ( JWIL  ii. 29-34),  arguing  that  Harris’s  vision 
is  founded  on  a  complex  use  of  Anancy  strategies  and  that,  like  the  shamanistic 
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trickster-figure  of  Afro-Caribbean  folklore,  he  uses  words  as  exchangeable 
currency  in  novels  which  are  ‘linguistic  marketplaces’.  Mark  McWatt’s  ‘Form 
and  Originality:  The  Amerindian  Fables  of  Wilson  Harris’  ( JWIL  ii. 35-49) 
finds  Harris  taking  a  phenomenological  approach  to  questions  of  time  and 
consciousness  in  The  Sleepers  of  Roraima  and  The  Age  of  the  Rainmakers. 

Like  Slemon  on  Harris,  Avis  McDonald’s  ‘  “Within  the  Orbit  of  Power”: 
Reading  Allegory  in  George  Lamming’s  Natives  of  My  Person ’  ( JCL  i. 73-86) 
is  indebted  to  the  Yale  deconstructionists’  rereading  of  allegory.  McDonald 
argues  that  Natives  both  constructs  a  plausible  allegory  of  the  historical  roots 
of  Caribbean  society  and  ‘de-locates’  this  kind  of  historical  allegory  by  showing 
that  the  past  is  immanent  in  the  present.  Lamming’s  first  novel  In  the  Castle 
of  My  Skin  is  discussed  along  with  Paule  Marshall’s  The  Chosen  Place,  The 
Timeless  People  in  Carolyn  Cooper’s  ‘The  Oral  Witness  and  the  Scribal 
Document:  Divergent  Accounts  of  Slavery  in  Two  Novels  of  Barbados’  (in 
McWatt).  Cooper  identifies  five  character  types  along  ‘a  scribal/oral  continuum 
of  socio-cultural  development’  in  both  texts  and  concludes  that  development 
must  be  rooted  within  a  tradition  in  which  the  oral  witness  and  the  scribal 
document  are  fused.  Elaine  Campbell’s  ‘The  Dichotomized  Heroine  in  West 
Indian  Fiction’  ( JCL  i.  137-43)  looks  at  the  figure  of  the  woman  torn  between 
British  and  West  Indian  or  African  cultures  in  texts  by  Claude  McKay,  Orlando 
Patterson,  Lamming,  Rhys,  Merle  Hodge,  and  Zee  Edgell.  JJ  has  published 
a  1981  interview  with  V.  S.  Reid,  who  died  in  1987,  by  Edward  Baugh  (iv.2-9). 
Among  other  things  Reid  talks  about  connections  between  his  writing  and  the 
political  nationalism  of  the  late  thirties  and  the  early  forties,  his  relationship 
with  Roger  Mais,  and  literary  influences  on  his  work. 

McWatt’s  West  Indian  Literature  in  Its  Social  Context  also  contains  ‘The 
Historical  Novels  of  Herbert  G.  DeLisser’  by  Victor  L.  Chang,  which  sees 
DeLisser’s  art  as  having  been  compromised  by  the  situation  in  which  he 
operated,  writing  formula-fiction  aimed  at  the  social  elite  for  publications  he 
edited  himself  and  hence  without  the  benefit  of  critical  scrutiny;  Vishnudat 
Singh’s  ‘Ralph  de  Boissiere’s  Crown  Jewel  and  Trinidadian  Society’,  which 
relates  the  novel’s  action  to  events  in  Trinidad  between  1935  and  1937;  and 
Evelyn  O’Callaghan’s  ‘  “Thriller”:  Some  Observations  on  Recent  Popular 
Fiction  in  the  West  Indies’,  which  looks  at  three  examples  of  the  popular 
Caribbean  genre  of  the  political  espionage  thriller:  Carl  Jackson’s  East  Wind 
in  Paradise,  Clyde  Knight’s  We  Shall  Not  Die,  and  Perry  Henzell’s  Power  Game, 
the  most  technically  accomplished  and  socially  authentic  of  the  three  in 
O’Callaghan’s  opinion. 

Festival  Literary  Anthology,  edited  by  Kim  Robinson  and  Leeta  Hearne,  is 
a  collection  of  medal-winning  short  stories  from  Jamaica’s  Annual  Literary 
Competition.  Most  of  the  writers  included  are  little  known  outside  Jamaica, 
with  Olive  Senior  (represented  here  by  ‘Ascot’  and  ‘Love  Orange’),  winner  of 
the  1987  Commonwealth  Writers’  Prize,  Dennis  Scott,  and  the  Guyanese  Noel 
D.  Williams  being  the  exceptions  that  prove  this  particular  rule. 

Two  study  guides  prepared  for  use  by  pupils  taking  the  Caribbean  Exams 
Council’s  ‘English  B’  syllabus  are  concerned  with  Caribbean  women  novelists. 
While  the  market  for  this  series  negates  the  possibility  of  highly  sophisticated 
analysis,  both  Evelyn  O’Callaghan’s  ZeeEdgell’s  ‘Beka  Lamb’  and  Christelene 
Henry’s  Merle  Hodge’s  ‘Crick  Crack  Monkey’  are  welcome  additions  to  the 
growing  body  of  commentary  on  women’s  writing.  They  offer  useful 
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biographical  information,  commentary  on  the  social  and  literary  background 
of  the  two  texts,  analysis  of  themes  and  style,  and  select  bibliographies. 

(c)  Poetry 

A  good  deal  of  attention  is  being  devoted  to  performance  poetry.  Christian 
Habekost’s  Dub  Poetry:  Nineteen  Poets  from  England  and  Jamaica  brings 
together  work  by  such  leading  dub  practitioners  as  Jean  ‘Binta’  Breeze,  Linton 
Kwesi  Johnson,  Mutabaruka,  Benjamin  Zephaniah,  Oku  Onuora,  and  Michael 
Smith,  as  well  as  including  poems  by  new  names.  Habekost’s  anthology  is  a 
testament  to  German  interest  in  reggae  and  the  poetry  that  has  grown  out  of 
its  rhythms.  It  comes  with  a  full  introduction  which  explores  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  term  ‘dub  poetry’,  the  genesis  of  sound  poetry  in  Jamaica, 
and  its  relationship  to  Rastafari.  Other  brief  sections  locate  the  genre  within 
the  story-telling  traditions  of  the  African  griot  and  stress  that  it  is  a  form  which 
really  only  exists  in  performance,  with  records  and  books  providing  at  best 
a  substitute  experience.  A  valuable  bibliography  and  discography  complete  what 
is  a  very  useful  volume,  even  if  its  scribal  nature  inevitably  falls  into  the  trap 
it  has  identified.  Dub  Poetry  is  ‘livicated’  to  the  late  Michael  Smith,  whose 
poems  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Mervyn  Morris  in  It  a  Come.  Morris’s 
brief  introduction  to  this  volume  explains  how  he  helped  ‘Mikey’  Smith  find 
forms  of  written  representation  that  were  consistent  with  his  oral  renditions 
of  the  poems  and  argues  that  his  poetry  draws  on  a  wide  range  of  popular 
Jamaican  discourses,  including  the  rhetoric  of  preachers  and  politicians,  the 
cries  of  pedlars,  the  Bible,  Rasta  talk,  reggae,  and  the  local  news  media.  Carolyn 
Cooper’s  JWIL  (ii.94-7)  review  of  It  a  Come  identifies  ‘dread  apocalypse’  as 
the  characteristic  mood  of  Smith’s  verse  and  again  shows  how  it  is  grounded 
in  Afro-Jamaican  folk  speech.  Mervyn  Morris’s  ‘The  Poetry  of  Mikey  Smith’ 
(in  McWatt)  is  a  slightly  longer  piece,  which  offers  a  brief  biography,  comments 
on  overseas  responses  to  the  news  of  ‘Mikey’s’  murder,  an  attempt  to 
characterize  his  politics,  and  some  remarks  on  the  various  ways  his  poetry  may 
be  communicated.  Morris  also  has  a  full  interview  with  Linton  Kwesi  Johnson 
in  7/(i.  17-26),  in  which  Johnson  talks  about  his  first  experiences  of  England, 
his  gradual  initiation  into  a  black  consciousness,  his  coining  of  the  term  ‘dub 
poetry’,  and  his  recent  decision  to  give  up  stage  performances  with  music.  This 
is  essential  reading  for  anyone  with  an  interest  in  Johnson’s  work  or  Caribbean 
oral  poetry  more  generally. 

Pamela  Mordecai  s  From  Our  Yard  is  an  anthology  of  Jamaican  poetry  from 
the  twenty-five  years  since  the  country  became  independent,  though  Mordecai 
admits  that  she  has  in  ‘one  or  two’  cases  included  pre-1962  material.  Her 
introduction  notes  that  eleven  ot  the  twenty-eight  poets  included  are  women 
and  all  but  two  of  these  came  to  the  fore  since  Independence.  She  assesses  their 
contribution  to  Jamaican  writing  and  provides  a  brief  ‘Historical  Overview’, 
which  shows  how  the  nation’s  poetry  has  moved  from  a  ‘celebration,  in  imitative 
verse,  of  the  beauty  of  landscape’  to  a  ‘largely  unsentimental  catalogue’  of 
ordinary  life.  The  selection  includes  all  the  major  names  of  post-Independence 
Jamaican  poetry  and  illustrates  the  wide  range  of  registers  operating  in 
contemporary  verse  from  the  island.  Two  collections  by  Jamaican  women  poets 
are  reviewed  in  JJ :  Lorna  Goodison’s  I  Am  Becoming  My  Mother  by  Edward 
Chamberlain  (i.55-6)  and  Valerie  Bloom’s  Touch  Mi;  Tell  Mi!  by  Victor  L 
Chang  (i.57). 
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Derek  Walcott’s  poetry  is  the  subject  of  all  but  one  of  the  articles  in  a 
symposium  on  his  work  in  WL  WE  (i).  Funso  Aiyejina’s  ‘The  Poet  as  a  Federated 
Consciousness’  (67-80)  argues  that,  despite  the  collapse  of  the  short-lived  West 
Indian  Federation  (1958-62),  a  ‘federated’  approach  remains  necessary  for  the 
Caribbean  artist  and  sees  the  cross-cultural  complexities  of  Walcott’s  work  as 
the  means  by  which  he  is  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  position.  This  argument  is 
discussed  with  reference  to  Another  Life,  Sea  Grapes,  and  The  Fortunate 
Traveller.  The  next  two  articles  in  the  symposium  are  oddly  at  variance  with 
one  another.  Shyamal  Bagchee’s  ‘Derek  Walcott  and  the  “Power  of 
Provincialism”  ’  (80—6)  treads  familiar  ground  in  asserting  that  the  local  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  universal  and  uses  this  as  the  basis  for  arguing  that  the 
‘stay-at-home  Walcott’  is  more  truly  cosmopolitan  than  the  ‘transplanted 
internationalist’.  Patricia  Ismond,  who  has  produced  several  valuable  articles 
on  Walcott  over  the  years,  in  ‘North  and  South:  A  Look  at  Derek  Walcott’s 
Midsummer’  (86-93),  examines  how  Walcott’s  move  to  the  U.S.  has 
demonstrated  his  internationalism,  since  Midsummer  is  a  volume  which  turns 
on  the  axis  of  relations  between  the  superpowers  and  the  Third  World.  Though 
initially  Ismond’s  perspective  seems  better  informed  and  Bagchee  appears  to 
get  it  wrong  -  Walcott  is  hardly  a  ‘stay-at-home’  in  any  sense -it  should 
perhaps  be  pointed  out  that  Bagchee  discusses  his  early  work,  which  for  all 
its  intertextual  eclecticism  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  Caribbean  than  the  recent 
volumes.  Taken  together,  however,  the  two  pieces  certainly  do  testify  to  the 
cosmopolitan  diversity  of  Walcott’s  vision  and  so  too  does  Pamela  Mordecai’s 
fine  ‘  “A  Crystal  of  Ambiguities”:  Metaphors  for  Creativity  and  the  Art  of 
Writing  in  Derek  Walcott’s  Another  Life ’  (93-105).  Mordecai  argues  that 
Another  Life  demonstrates  a  particular  kind  of  cognition  which  she  refers  to 
as  ‘prismatic’,  a  mode  of  perception  founded  on  constructing  experience  in 
terms  of  unresolved  pluralities.  This  is  certainly  central  to  the  poem’s 
procedure  -  and  to  much  other  Caribbean  discourse  -  and  one  only  wishes  that 
Mordecai,  who  is  writing  an  extended  study  of  the  ‘prismatic’  vision  in 
Caribbean  literature,  had  here  devoted  more  attention  to  the  polyphonic  nature 
of  the  text  and  not  simply  concentrated  on  its  themes  and  images.  Finally, 
Modupe  Olaogun’s  ‘Sensuous  Imagery  in  Derek  Walcott’s  Another  Life ’ 
(106-18)  is  a  solid  but  uninspiring  account  of  the  subject  indicated  in  its  title; 
it  particularly  focuses  on  the  poem’s  colour  imagery.  Walcott’s  poem  ‘The 
Castaway’  is  discussed  briefly  in  Graham  Huggan’s  ‘Blue  Myth  Brooding  in 
Orchid:  A  Third-World  Reappraisal  of  Island  Poetics’  (JWIL  ii.20-8). 

After  Gordon  Rohlehr’s  Pathfinder:  Black  Awakening  in  ‘The  Arrivants’ 
of  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite  appeared  in  1981,  one  suspected  that  it  would 
be  a  very  long  time  before  anyone  would  be  able  to  offer  much  on  the  trilogy 
that  was  more  than  footnotes  to  this  brilliant  and  informative  book  and  John 
Povey’s  ‘The  Search  for  Identity  in  Edward  Brathwaite’s  The  Arrivants ’ 
( WLWE  269-74),  competent  though  it  is,  does  little  to  dispel  this  suspicion. 
It  takes  the  most  obvious  theme  of  the  trilogy  and  handles  it  straightforwardly 
with  an  occasional  nod  in  the  direction  of  Rohlehr.  Sue  Thomas  s  Sexual 
Politics  in  Edward  Brathwaite’s  Mother  Poem  and  Sun  Poem’  ( Kunapipi 
i. 33-43)  argues  that  the  first  two  volumes  of  Brathwaite’s  second  trilogy  are, 
like  the  three  parts  of  The  Arrivants,  poems  of  multiple  voices,  but  finds  the 
voice  of  a  visionary  poet  central  and  argues  that,  despite  the  ‘folk/maroon’ 
vision  of  history  inscribed  in  the  texts,  its  silences  and  its  selection  of  racial 
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and  sexual  stereotypes  prevent  a  critical  examination  of  its  ‘  “pro-family” 
patriarchal  sexual  political  ideology’.  Doris  Monica  Brathwaite’s  EKB:  His 
Published  Prose  and  Poetry  1948-1986  is  a  reasonably  comprehensive  check¬ 
list  that  will  be  indispensable  to  all  future  students  of  Brathwaite’s  work.  Its 
main  value  lies  in  Doris  Brathwaite’s  listing  of  her  husband’s  prose  articles, 
his  contributions  to  the  BBC’s  Caribbean  Voices  programme  and  the  Sunday 
Gleaner ,  and  the  many  recordings  which  have  been  such  an  important  part  of 
his  output.  The  information  on  Brathwaite’s  critical  pieces,  though  not 
complete,  is  especially  valuable  since  it  will  help  to  give  shape  to  a  body  of 
articles  which  taken  together  are  one  of  the  most  impressive  achievements  of 
post-colonial  Caribbean  prose.  It  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  to  find  Doris 
Brathwaite’s  introduction  pointing  out  that  her  husband  ‘has  not  been 
particularly  lucky  with  publishers’,  but  certainly  a  collection  of  his  selected  prose 
is  long  overdue  and  one  hopes  that  this  bibliography  will  facilitate  the  publication 
of  such  a  volume.  If  initially  this  check-list  seems  to  be  an  act  of  wifely  devotion, 
ultimately  it  is  as  much  a  tribute  to  Doris  Brathwaite,  who  died  shortly  after 
its  completion,  as  it  is  to  ‘EKB’,  who  remembers  her  in  a  moving  afterword. 
JWIL  has  a  thought-provoking  review  of  Brathwaite’s  The  Visibility  Trigger 
and  Jah  Music  by  J.  Michael  Dash  (ii. 87-90),  which  finds  Brathwaite’s  prolific 
output  Godot-l ike  in  its  attempt  to  resist  oblivion  through  incessant  speech. 

(d)  Drama 

Caribbean  drama  is  not  an  area  that  receives  a  great  deal  of  critical  attention 
and  so  a  special  issue  of  Carib  (4)  devoted  to  theatre  is  especially  welcome. 
Derek  Walcott  Talks  about  The  Joker  of  Seville ’  (1-15)  has  two  sections:  in 
the  first  the  dramatist  explains  the  significance  of  the  play’s  seductions  as  a 
series  of  reversals  which  violate  the  Old  World  social  codes  of  Tirso  de  Molina’s 
Spanish  original,  with  Don  Juan,  a  Caribbean  anti-establishment  trickster-figure 
himself  becoming  the  victim  of  the  final  trick;  in  the  second  Walcott  defends 
himself  against  the  charge  that  he  has  taken  excessive  liberties  with  Tirso’s  classic 
text,  by  explaining  that  the  apparent  coarseness  of  the  Joker's  language  ‘has 
to  do  with  the  locale  that  it’s  in’  and  pointing  out  that  the  calypso  and  parang 
structures  that  run  through  the  play  use  pentameters  and  that  its  unfused 
‘disparate  chunks  of  concepts’  reflect  the  disjunctures  of  Carnival.  This  piece 
is  also  interesting  for  Walcott’s  comment  that  West  Indian  literature  does  not 
need  to  pursue  the  avant-garde,  since  the  creative  act  is  always  revolutionary 
in  a  society  that  lacks  a  tradition.  Errol  Hill’s  ‘The  First  Playwrights  of  Jamaica’ 
(16-34)  is,  as  one  would  expect  from  the  Caribbean’s  foremost  drama  critic, 
a  scholarly  and  informative  account  of  the  early  years  of  the  Jamaican  theatre. 
Offering  a  selective  survey  of  late  eighteenth-century  and  nineteenth-century 
Jamaican  drama  (it  is  part  of  Hill’s  larger  study  of  the  subject  which  will  be 
eagerly  awaited),  it  traces  the  movement  from  drama  written  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  plantocracy  to  work  which  reflected  the  reality  of  ordinary 
Jamaicans’  lives  and  catered  to  their  aspirations.  This  shift  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  emergence  of  Othello ,  a  work  which  was  never  staged  in  Jamaica  in 
the  pre-Emancipation  period,  as  the  most  frequently  performed  Shakespearean 
play  in  the  late  nineteenth  century.  Honor  Ford-Smith’s  ‘Sistren  at  Work’ 
(55-61)  provides  a  close  look  at  the  working  practices  of  the  highly  successful 
Jamaican  women’s  theatre  collective.  Taking  two  examples  from  Sistren’s  1982 
summer  series,  it  illustrates  how  members  of  the  collective  interact  with  groups 
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of  urban  women  to  help  them  explore  concerns  relevant  to  their  daily  lives: 
a  workshop  with  higgler  women  -  identifying  problems  connected  with 
unemployment,  child-care,  looking  after  the  aged,  and  migration  -  and  a  piece 
of  autobiographical  testimony  from  the  daughter  of  a  single  parent  give  rise 
to  a  short  play,  ‘Tribute  to  Gloria  Who  Overcame  Death’,  which  is  printed 
in  this  issue  (62-74).  Herman  I.  McKenzie’s  review  of  Sistren’s  Lionheart  Girl: 
Life  Stories  of  Jamaican  Women  (JJ  iv.63-4)  raises  the  interesting  question 
of  how  far  the  Sistren  team  members  have  played  a  part  in  ‘constructing’  the 
ordinary  life-stories  they  record.  McKenzie  takes  the  view  that  the  stories  may 
be  ‘illustrative  of  generalizations  previously  arrived  at  by  other  means’  and 
possibly  document  the  experiences  of  ‘a  rather  special  minority  of  women’, 
but  still  finds  plenty  to  praise  in  the  volume. 

Derek  Walcott’s  drama  is  also  discussed  in  a  single  article  in  the  WL  WE 
symposium  on  his  work:  Segun  Adekoya’s  ‘Malcauchon  and  the  Definition 
of  Man’  ( WLWE  62-7),  a  fairly  pedestrian  piece  which  argues  that  Walcott’s 
vision  of  man  and  life  is  conveyed  through  his  use  of  paradox.  Keith  A. 
Simmonds’s  ‘Three  West  Indian  Plays’  ( NewV  150-71)  examines  three  dramatic 
responses  to  the  events  of  the  Haitian  Revolution:  C.  L.  R.  James’s  The  Black 
Jacobins,  Derek  Walcott’s  Henri  Christophe,  and  Aime  Cesaire’s  La  tragedie 
du  roi  Christophe.  Welcome  though  this  piece  is,  for  focusing  on  these  little 
discussed  plays,  it  disappointingly  uses  them  to  produce  a  rather  simplistic 
argument  about  the  problems  inherent  in  nation-building  in  the  Third  World. 
Paula  Grace  Anderson’s  ‘Setting  as  Metaphor:  An  Approach  to  Social  Context 
in  Trevor  Rhone’s  Two  Can  Play ’  (in  McWatt)  contends  that  Two  Can  Play 
reflects  the  shifting  nature  of  sexual  roles  in  contemporary  Jamaica.  Whereas 
Rhone’s  previous  play  Old  Story  Time  had  depicted  women  as  matriarchs  and 
nurturers,  now,  Anderson  argues,  life  is  seen  as  a  tragicomic  drama  in  which 
two  can  play. 


6.  India 

(a)  General  and  Poetry 

As  well  as  being  a  useful  guide  to  literary  criticism  published  in  1986, 
Shyamala  A.  Narayan’s  entry  on  India  (JCL  ii.61-82)  introduces  poetry,  fiction, 
and  drama,  so  recent  as  not  to  have  been  appropriated  yet  by  academic  circles. 
While  she  can  be  over-generous,  as  in  her  reading  of  Partap  Sharma’s  Days 
of  the  Turban,  or  unfairly  dismissive  as  with  Jhabvala’s  collection  of  stories, 
Out  of  India,  she  is  in  general  a  reliable  and  stimulating  guide  to  the  newly 
published  material,  as  is  clear  from  her  crisp  appraisals  of  Vikram  Seth’s  The 
Golden  Gate  and  Amitav  Ghosh’s  The  Circle  of  Reason. 

Only  two  of  the  twelve  essays  in  R.  K.  Singh’s  Indian  English  Writing, 
1981-1985  address  themselves  to  works  of  fiction,  the  bulk  of  the  volume  being 
concerned  with  poetry.  The  imbalance  may  have  been  caused  by  the  failure 
to  reach  the  editor  of  ‘several  promised  articles’  but  it  is  likely  also  that  Indian 
poetry  in  English,  on  account  of  its  ‘energy  and  experimentation’  and  the  ‘rapid 
advancements’  it  has  made  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  is  now  claiming  due  critical 
attention.  The  publication  recently  of  Vikram  Seth’s  The  Golden  Gate, 
A.  K.  Ramanujan’s  Second  Sight,  and  Keki  N.  Daruwalla’s  Landscapes  is 
further  evidence  of  this  vitality.  Two  of  the  articles  in  Singh’s  volume- 
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Niranjan  Mohanty’s  ‘Voices  Behind  the  Wheel:  Poets  from  Orissa  Writing  in 
English’  and  Bijay  Kumar  Das’s  ‘Kamala  Das  and  the  Making  of  the  Indian 
English  Idiom’  -  can  be  noted  for  their  perceptive  comments  on  the  shaping 
influence  of  indigenous  traditions  upon  the  work  of  Jayanta  Mahapatra  and 
Kamala  Das.  But  these  apart,  the  contributions  are  disappointing.  In  discussing 
the  nativization’  of  English,  that  is  the  extent  to  which  Indian  poets  have,  under 
pressure  of  their  subject  matter  and  imagination,  transformed  the  language 
in  new  and  significant  ways,  many  of  the  critics  are  content  to  deal  in  large 
generalizations  and  questionable  assumptions.  ‘Indianness’,  for  example,  is  a 
term  bandied  about  as  if  it  were  a  transparent  entity  so  that  poets  are  endowed 
with  ‘unspoilt  Indian  sensibilities’,  and  readers  with  ‘the  Indian  mind’.  Yet  when 
attempts  are  made  to  define  this  ‘Indianness’  in  poetry,  it  amounts  to  little 
more  than  such  externalities  as  the  employment  of  words  originating  from 
Sanskrit,  or  Hindi,  or  the  regional  languages,  a  concern  with  contemporary 
political  and  social  issues,  and  a  preference  for  ‘free  verse’  against  stricter  forms. 
The  text  throughout  the  volume  is  not  the  easiest  to  follow  since  little  or  no 
proof-reading  appears  to  have  been  attempted  and  misprints  are  plentiful. 

M.  K.  Naik’s  Studies  in  Indian  English  Literature  presents  a  more  open-ended 
view  of  what  constitutes  ‘Indianness’.  Ultimately  it  is  a  quality  to  be  met  with 
in  ‘the  ethos’  of  the  best  poetry,  and  once  the  ‘major  voices’  have  emerged, 
‘it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  talk  about  the  Indianness  of  Indian  poetry 
in  English’.  This  latest  volume  of  essays  by  Naik  discusses  poetry  by  Keki 
Daruwalla  and  Jayanta  Mahapatra,  the  novels  of  G.  V.  Desani,  Raja  Rao,  and 
Salman  Rushdie,  the  short  stories  of  Manjeri  Isvaran,  the  plays  of  Asif 
Currimbhoy,  and  (a  nice  coincidence  in  a  year  which  has  seen  the  publication 
of  the  second  volume  of  his  massive  autobiography,  Thy  Hand,  Great  Anarch!) 
an  early  and  relatively  unknown  essay  by  Nirad  Chaudhuri  entitled  ‘Defence 
of  India  or  Nationalization  of  Indian  Army’.  Naik’s  knowledge  of  Indian- 
English  literature  is  wide-ranging  and  his  criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  informed 
and  sound.  The  liveliest  and  most  substantial  of  these  essays  is  a  reading  of 
G.  V.  Desam’s  All  About  H.  Hatterr;  the  most  controversial  is  ‘Towards  an 
Aesthetic  of  Indian  English  Literature’.  Unable  to  understand  why  it  is  that 
Indian  poets  writing  in  English  today,  like  Nissim  Ezekiel,  should  find  Toru 
Dutt  and  Sn  Aurobindo  of  little  interest,  Naik  argues  for  a  more  appreciative 
response  to  the  ‘romanticism’  of  pre-Independence  Indian  English  poetry, 
bearing  in  mind  that  ancient  Sanskrit  literature  has  always  been  ‘romantic’. 
Here,  it  would  seem  to  the  critic,  is  a  viable  literary  tradition  stretching  back 
to  antiquity  even  though  the  practising  poet  may  choose  to  look  for  his 
touchstones  elsewhere -to  contemporary  poetry,  for  example,  and  the 
hvmgness  of  the  language  he  writes  in. 

Compared  to  Naik’s  more  thoughtful  approach  in  ‘  “Drama  Talk”-  The 
Poetry  of  K.  N.  Daruwalla’,  Madhusan  Prasad’s  ‘Keki  N.  Daruwalla:  Poet 
as  Critic  of  His  Age’  (LHY  1.17-38)  is  a  narrow  reading  of  the  poems,  paying 
little  attention  to  the  irony  and  control  which  he  claims  are  their  distinguishing 
features.  If  poetic  strategies,  such  as  irony  and  ‘drama  talk’,  are  employed  by 
Daruwalla  to  distance  himself  from  the  rawness  of  experience  and  feelings,  then 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  view  with  ambivalence  the  work  of  Kamala 
and  Eunice  de  Souza.  In  ‘Confessional  Poetry  as  Social  Commentary’ 
(IndH  35:in/iv.  15-24)  a  note  of  uneasiness  can  be  heard  behind  the  observation 
that  subjects  ‘generally  considered  private,  in  lives  that  are  less  open  and  more 
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restricted  to  the  four  walls  of  the  home’,  are  now  the  familiar  property  of 
women’s  poetry;  at  the  same  time  Daruwalla  recognizes  the  power  and 
significance  of  these  subjects  which,  for  all  their  seeming  ‘insularity’,  are  a 
vehicle  for  ‘exhaustive  commentary  on  the  state  of  the  society  and  its  mores’. 
S.  C.  Harrex,  in  contrast,  appears  to  have  no  reservations  about  Das’s  work 
and,  in  the  flamboyantly  titled  ‘The  Strange  Case  of  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  Sari 
or  the  Past  as  Prelude  to  Kamala  Das’  in  Kirpal  Singh’s  The  Writer’s  Sense 
of  the  Past,  commends  not  only  the  boldness  of  her  subject  matter  but  the 
confident  and  fertile  manner  also  in  which  English  in  her  poetry  has  been  re¬ 
invented  into  a  personal  mode  of  utterance.  However  Harrex’s  discussion  of 
Das’s  strengths  is  not  as  full  as  one  could  wish  and  the  interest  of  his  paper 
must  rest  largely  upon  the  section  on  Toru  Dutt  in  which  the  self-conscious 
artifice  of  the  poetry  of  the  ‘Indian  nightingale’  is  delicately  underlined. 

If  they  had  shown  a  sharper  awareness  of  ‘drama  talk’  in  Nissim  Ezekiel’s 
poems  (in  other  words,  of  the  dramatic  monologue  form  which  he  uses),  Vinoda 
and  Shiv  Kumar  might  have  been  more  circumspect  in  their  comments  on  his 
representation  of  ‘the  average  Indian’.  This  apart,  their  line  of  approach  in 
‘The  Indianness  of  Ezekiel’s  “Indian  English”  Poems:  An  Analysis’  ( Kunapipi 
i.21-9)  is  an  interesting  and  persuasive  one.  Examining  in  detail  the  language 
structures  of  three  of  Ezekiel’s  poems  -  ‘The  Professor’,  ‘The  Patriot’,  and 
‘Goodbye  Party  for  Miss  Pushpa  T.S.’  -  their  argument  is  that  language,  in 
these  cases,  functions  in  a  subversive  manner,  delineating  ‘those  Indian  modes 
of  social  behaviour  which  ill-assort  with  those  of  the  English’,  and  reflecting 
thereby  ‘a  typical  post-colonial,  cross-cultural  situation’. 

Though  not  the  most  carefully  edited  of  texts,  Devinder  Mohan’s  Jayanta 
Mahapatra  focuses  in  sharp  and  sensitive  ways  on  the  powerful  articulation 
of  loss  in  Mahapatra’s  poetry.  History  has  tainted  the  purity  of  myth,  and  the 
controlling  symbol  of  ‘the  sense  of  ruins’  is  the  temple  of  Konarak  in  Orissa 
in  which  is  incarnated  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  Hindu  cultural  consciousness 
as  well  as  the  dark,  profane  spirit  of  human  cruelty  ‘which  petrified  blood  on 
grim  looking  silent  stones’. 

(b)  Fiction 

K.  S.  Ramamurti  sets  out  to  chart  the  Rise  of  the  Indian  Novel  in  English 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  dispel  the  widely  held  notion 
that  fiction  in  English  was  predominantly  imitative  previous  to  the  1930s,  the 
form  coming  into  its  own  only  with  the  publication  of  works  by  the  big 
three’  -Mulk  Raj  Anand,  Raja  Rao,  and  R.  K.  Narayan.  He  approaches  the 
task  with  a  firm  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  historical  and  literary 
background,  and  argues  persuasively  the  case  that,  between  1865  and  1890, 
and  as  the  direct  result  of  far-reaching  social  and  economic  changes  affecting 
the  lives  of  the  middle  classes,  experiments  with  the  new  fictional  form  were 
carried  out  both  in  English  and  in  the  Indian  languages.  Another  strength  in 
Ramamurti  is  his  critical  involvement  with  his  subject,  evidenced  in  the  habitual 
reviewing  of  his  own  responses  towards  the  nineteenth-century  novels  he 
discusses,  and  in  the  frequent  appeals  that  he  makes  from  his  assessment  of 
these  works  to,  on  the  one  hand,  the  English  literary  tradition  and,  on  the  other, 
the  achievements  of  present-day  Indian  writing  in  English.  The  weaknesses  of 
his  criticism  include  a  tendency  to  special  pleading,  insufficient  boldness  in 
probing  the  questions  which  he  quite  properly  raises,  and  inadequate  updating 
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of  what  was  originally  the  material  of  a  thesis  for  publication.  The  chapter 
which  explores  the  work  of  women  novelists,  such  as  Toru  Dutt  and  Cornelia 
Sorabji,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  book  and  yet  its  interest  springs  as  much 
from  the  questions  it  leaves  unanswered  as  from  the  information  and  insights 
it  proffers. 

With  the  exception  of  Salman  Rushdie,  the  writers  discussed  in  K.  V. 
Suryanarayana  Murti’s  Kohinoor  in  the  Crown  are  the  stalwarts  of  Indian 
writing  in  English  -  Tagore,  Sri  Aurobindo,  Mulk  Raj  Anand,  and  R.  K. 
Narayan.  Some  of  Suryanarayana  Murti’s  ideas  have  interest,  for  example  the 
nautch  as  a  shaping  influence  on  form  in  Anand’s  novels,  or  the  earthly  monkey 
and  the  mythical  Hanuman  as  the  controlling  symbols  of  Narayan’s  ‘bifocal 
vision’,  but  these  notions  are  not  developed  in  persuasive  ways  in  the  writing, 
which  relies  to  a  large  extent  on  a  descriptive  and  impressionistic  approach. 

R.  K.  Narayan’s  novels  continue  to  be  popular  with  critics  and  the  deceptive 
simplicity  of  his  art  continues  to  elicit  simplistic  responses.  Jai  Dev’s  ‘The 
Importance  of  Being  a  Child:  A  Note  on  Two  Details  in  Narayan’s  Guide' 
(• JIWE  ii.11-15)  claims  that  the  lesson  to  be  learnt  in  nearly  all  of  Narayan’s 
novels  is  the  submission  of  the  erring  individual  to  ‘the  healthy  will  of  the 
community’;  Michel  Pousse’s  ‘The  West  in  R.  K.  Narayan’s  Novels’  (CE&S 
9:ii.99—  1 08)  asserts  that  the  novels  should  be  read  as  ‘an  unfolding  saga’ 
representing  ‘the  penetration  of  Western  ideals  into  India’s  traditional  cultures’, 
and  attempts  to  push  home  the  argument  by  means  of  a  number  of  facile 
generalizations:  ‘Margayya’s  awareness  is  nothing  but  the  passive  acceptance 
of  his  fate’;  ‘Nataraj  is  allowed  to  go  on  because  he  is  pure’;  Mali,  back  from 
the  West  with  his  novel-writing  machine,  is  ‘aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  mind’.  To  turn  then  to  ‘The  Story-Teller  and  the  Talkative  Man:  Some 
Conventions  of  Oral  Literature  in  R.  K.  Narayan’s  Short  Stories’  ( CE&S 
9:ii. 59-64)  by  Silvia  Albertazzi  is  to  come  upon  a  discussion  of  half  a  dozen 
stories  from  The  Astrologer’s  Day  that  sensitively  and  succinctly  underlines 
the  features  they  share  with  oral  narrative,  and  illumines  that  quality  of  mystery 
lying  at  the  core  of  story-telling  which  separates  the  art  from  the  mystifications, 
however  seductive,  of  talk.  Also  noteworthy  is  Yasmine  Gooneratne’s  account 
of  The  Vendor  of  Sweets,  ‘Remembering  the  House:  Sentimental  Memory, 
Symbol  or  Title-Deed’  (in  Kirpal  Singh).  Engaging  closely  with  the  text,  she 
underlines  the  specificity  of  Narayan’s  narration  and  its  subtlety  also.  But 
Gooneratne  s  essay  is  as  much  about  her  own  experience  of  expatriation  as 
about  The  Vendor  of  Sweets  and,  in  the  course  of  retrieving  the  past,  she  turns 
criticism  into  a  creative  act  and  Jagan’s  family  house  into  a  personal  symbol 
of  loss  and  recovery. 

Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala  also  continues  to  attract  critical  attention.  Rupinderjit 
Saini’s  ‘Economic  Entrapment:  A  Study  of  Jhabvala’s  The  Householder'  ( JIWE 
n.1-9)  inquires  into  the  part  which  money  matters  play  in  her  early  fiction 
and  places  with  discernment  the  kind  of  characters  she  portrays  and  the 
emotional  range  of  her  narratives.  A  more  ambitious  venture,  Haydn  M. 
Wflliams’s  ‘Mad  Seekers,  Doomed  Lovers  and  Cemeteries  in  India:  On  R. 
Prawer  Jhabvala’s  Heat  and  Dust  and  A  New  Dominion’  ( NLRev  15.11-20) 
analyses  Jhabvala’s  novels  under  the  headings  of  ’love  (in  the  context  of  Indian 
social  conventions  and  the  breakdown  of  these  conventions  in  “advanced” 
circles);  the  modernization  of  India  during  the  Nehru  post-independence  era- 
the  conflicting  demands  of  the  worldly  and  the  detached  (vaguely  “holy”)  life; 
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and  the  European  expatriate’s  “experience  of  India”  The  argument  however 
is  more  diffused  than  cogent.  Writing  about  Jhabvala,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  avoid  the  term  ‘irony’  but,  as  the  article  demonstrates,  it  is  harder  to  pin 
down  the  nature  of  this  irony.  In  Williams’s  case,  this  is  not  helped  by  a  reductive 
approach  which  narrows  the  areas  of  ambiguity  and  doubt  in  the  novels  even 
as  he  is  drawing  attention  to  Jhabvala’s  ‘innovating  narrative  devices’  and  the 
‘unreliability’  of  her  narrators. 

A  wide  representation  of  novelists,  ranging  from  Mulk  Raj  Anand  to  Salman 
Rushdie,  is  to  be  found  in  G.  S.  Balarama  Gupta’s  Studies  in  Indian  Fiction 
in  English.  The  essays  are  an  odd  mixture  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  quality 
of  the  criticism  is  not  distinguished.  Uma  Parameswaran  makes  an  interesting 
case  for  K.  Nagarajan’s  Athawar  House  which  was  published  in  1937  and 
compares  it  not  unfavourably  with  Narayan’s  works.  But  Hilda  Pontes,  in  a 
rather  sprawling  essay,  has  little  new  to  say  about  Anand’s  Untouchable.  A 
spirited  note  is  introduced  with  Ujwala  Patil’s  reading  of  Anita  Desai’s  Fire 
on  the  Mountain  which  situates  the  tragedy  in  Nanda  Kaur’s  abdication  of  moral 
responsibility  and  thereby  her  complicity  with  a  social  and  religious  culture 
dominated  by  patriarchal  values.  But  against  this,  there  is  Arundhati  Chatterjee’s 
insensitive  hymning  of  Rukmani  as  the  mother-figure  in  Nectar  in  the  Sieve. 
Sushila  Singh  does  little  more  than  retell  the  story  of  Shame.  But,  at  a  time 
when  a  busy  critical  industry  is  thriving  upon  the  resources  provided  by  new 
literatures  in  English,  Feroza  Jussawalla’s  ‘Rushdie’s  Shame:  Problems  in 
Communication’  is  a  salutary  reminder  of  the  problematic  nature  of  the 
literature  of  cross-cultural  encounters.  To  what  extent,  she  asks,  can  Rushdie’s 
novel  be  deemed  a  fantasy  when  many  of  its  incidents  and  characters,  as  well 
as  its  emotional  centre,  must  strike  a  Muslim  reader,  if  not  a  Western  one, 
as  being  entirely  ‘real’?  Jussawalla  does  not  probe  the  problem  very  closely, 
however,  and  there  are  moments  in  which  the  argument  resembles  Dickens’s 
indignant  claim,  when  challenged  about  ‘spontaneous  combustion’,  that  thirty 
cases  of  the  phenomenon  had  been  known  to  have  occurred.  That  there  are 
ingredients  in  Shame  which  have  their  basis  in  fact  does  not  necessarily  make 
it  a  realistic  novel  since,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  has  pointed  out  in  speaking  of  Tourneur’s 
characters,  it  is  the  ‘scale’  of  the  distortions  which  matters. 

According  to  Peter  Briggs’s  ‘Salman  Rushdie’s  Novels:  Disorder  in  Fantastic 
Order’  (WL  WE  1 19-43),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  Midnight’s  Children 
and  Shame,  like  the  works  of  Kurt  Vonnegut  Jr  and  Thomas  Pynchon,  qualify 
as  fantasy  fiction  and  of  a  peculiarly  contemporary  kind  (Briggs  makes  no 
reference  to  Tristram  Shandy,  for  example).  They  show,  from  Briggs’s  lucid 
analysis,  a  characteristic  ‘delight  in  the  strategy  of  excessive  order’  and  at  the 
same  time  leave  the  reader  in  no  doubt  that  life,  and  art  as  well,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  such  rigidly  logical  constructions.  The  ‘problematical  relationship 
of  life  to  art,  art  to  life’  is  likewise  the  subject  of  investigation  in  Nancy  E. 
Batty’s  ‘The  Art  of  Suspense:  Rushdie’s  1001  (Mid-)Nights’  ( ArielE  iii. 49-65). 
Her  analysis  of  the  strategy  of  suspense  which  Saleem  employs  is  thorough  and 
detailed  and,  in  arguing  that  Midnight’s  Children,  like  Scheherazade’s  tales, 
is  an  example  of  ‘the  political  exigency  of  the  narrative  act’,  she  draws  an  astute 
distinction  between  Saleem’s  political  impotence  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
Rushdie’s  political  and  literary  message.  Jean-Pierre  Durix’s  The  Writer  Written 
includes  a  discussion  of  Rushdie’s  novels  as  metafiction. 

Finally,  LCrit  (ii.1-64)  focuses  on  translation  in  eight  essays  by  critics  who 
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are  actively  involved  in  translating  texts  and  who  can  be  relied  on,  in  speaking 
of  the  translator’s  task,  to  combine  sophisticated  theorizing  and  a  scrupulous 
concern  with  practice.  One  of  the  dominant  impressions  emerging  from  these 
discussions  on  topics,  such  as  how  literal  should  a  translation  be,  the  difficulties 
of  translating  a  literary  work,  the  nature  of  creative  translation,  and  the 
mythological  constraints  surrounding  translation,  is  the  vitality  of  Hindu 
classical  tradition  and  its  ability  to  hold  its  own  in  the  company  of  modern 
critical  discourse.  Another  is  the  attention  to  detail,  the  tireless  curiosity,  and 
the  critical  self-consciousness  which  these  critics  bring  to  their  experiments  with 
language  and  form,  whether  this  consists  of  translating  the  Tamil  epic, 
Silappadikaram,  or  dohas,  epigrammatic  couplets,  into  English,  Blake’s  ‘Tyger’ 
into  Kannada,  or  King  Lear  into  Marathi. 


7.  New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 

Important  bibliographical  sources  for  criticism  on  New  Zealand  and  Pacific 
literature  are  to  be  found  in  the  annual  JCL  bibliography  (last  listing  by  Patrick 
Sandbrook,  ‘New  Zealand  (with  the  South  Pacific  Islands)’  JCL  21  :ii.  108-29) 
and  in  Kunapipi' s  ‘The  Year  That  Was’  section.  Vibeke  Stenderup  has  produced 
a  useful  annotated  bibliography  of  Pacific  Islands  Creative  Writing.  Besides 
these,  a  number  of  journals  regularly  publish  relevant  material.  Islands, 
Landfall,  JNZL,  Untold,  Mana,  SPAN,  ArielE  (which  published  a  special  New 
Zealand  issue  (16:iv)  in  October  1985),  CE&S,  and  WLWE  are  particularly 
interesting.  But  this  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive. 

(a)  New  Zealand:  General 

Though  every  important  study  published  before  this  first  annual  survey  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific  cannot  be  listed  here,  certain  texts,  which  have  become 
classics  in  the  field,  must  be  at  least  briefly  mentioned:  Cherry  Hankin’s  Critical 
Essays  on  the  New  Zealand  Novel  is  indispensable  reading.  A  sometimes  polemic 
but  always  stimulating  volume  is  C.  K.  Stead’s  In  the  Glass  Case :  Essays  on  New 
Zealand  Literature,  which  includes  pieces  on  the  fiction  of  Katherine  Mansfield, 
Frank  Sargeson,  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner,  John  Mulgan,  Ronald  Hugh  Morrieson, 
Maurice  Duggan,  Janet  Frame,  and  David  Ballantyne,  and  on  the  poetry  of 
Rex  Fairburn,  R.  A.  K.  Mason,  Charles  Brasch,  Allen  Curnow,  Denis  Glover, 
James  K.  Baxter,  and  Fleur  Adcock.  Stead’s  essays  reflect  his  dual  concern  for 
experimental  poetics  and  consciousness  of  the  artist’s  responsibility  in  his  society. 

Jonathan  Lamb’s  ‘Problems  of  Originality:  or,  Beware  of  Pakeha  Baring 
Guilts’  ( Landfall  40.352-8)  raises  the  fundamental  issue  of  the  liberal’s  stance 
when  he  manifests  concern  for  Maori  culture  and  language.  Lamb  quotes 
Derrida’s  paradox  of  the  ethnologist  who,  ‘whether  he  wants  to  or  not  .  .  . 
accepts  into  his  discourse  the  premises  of  ethnocentrism  at  the  very  moment 
he  denounces  them’. 

In  the  category  of  ‘author  criticism’,  a  genre  which  often  reveals  the  writer  as 
much  as  the  works  examined,  Frank  Sargeson’s  ‘Conversation  in  a  Train’ and 
Other  Critical  Writing,  edited  by  Kevin  Cunningham,  concentrates  especially 
on  writers  such  as  R.  A.  K.  Mason,  Janet  Frame,  Henry  Lawson,  or  Sherwood 
Anderson,  who  have  meant  a  lot  to  the  author  because  of  personal  reasons 
or  through  the  inspiration  they  provided  for  the  creation  of  an  original  New 
Zealand  idiom  in  fiction. 
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Norman  Simms’s  Silence  and  Invisibility  is  a  collection  of  separate  essays 
on  different  aspects  of  the  literatures  of  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Singapore, 
and  the  South  Pacific.  The  writers  in  these  areas  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  an  uncertain  audience  and  of  a  language  imposed  from  the  outside.  Simms 
is  best  on  Maori  writers  and  on  Albert  Wendt,  whom  he  obviously  admires. 
His  plea  for  more  understanding  between  the  communities  is  well  meaning  but 
does  not  fully  account  for  all  the  difficulties  facing  minorities  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Sometimes  lacking  a  consistent  theoretical  background,  this  volume 
none  the  less  contains  a  good  bibliography  on  the  subject. 

In  Look  Back  Harder  Peter  Simpson  has  collected  Allen  Curnow’s  unique 
contributions  to  the  criticism  of  contemporary  New  Zealand  literature. 
Unsurprisingly  the  early  essays  by  one  of  the  country’s  foremost  poets 
concentrate  on  cultural  identity  and  on  the  settlers’  alienation  in  relation  to 
their  environment.  But  they  must  not  be  reduced  to  a  piece  of  sociological  study. 
Curnow  is  always  acutely  aware  of  the  irreplaceable  role  of  the  artist  who  attempts 
to  link  representations  of  the  self  and  the  world  around.  Such  eminent  poets  as 
Fairburn,  Baxter,  and  Mason  are  assessed  in  detail.  Sargeson’s  play  A  Time  for 
Sowing  and  Bill  Pearson’s  novel  Coal  Flat  are  also  examined.  This  collection 
of  essays  adds  up  to  a  consistent  book  inspired  by  Curnow’s  attempt  to  define 
the  New  Zealand  literary  heritage.  The  writing  reveals  the  author’s  sharp  and 
often  provocative  critical  acumen.  Antipodes  New  Writing  expresses  Louis 
Johnson’s  concern  with  publishing  the  best  poetry  and  fiction  by  new  writers. 

Discussions  concerning  poststructuralism,  postmodernism,  and  feminist 
poetics  seem  to  rage  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  precisely  at  a  time  when 
they  have  ceased  to  occupy  the  forefront  of  the  French  intellectual  scene.  No 
longer  fashionable  fashions  replace  depth  of  analysis  and  providential  results 
are  expected,  so  long  as  the  ‘theory’  is  right.  Arguments  utilize  ideological 
positions  whose  limitations  have  long  become  apparent.  This  is  not  the  case 
though  with  Anna  J.  Smith  who  rereads  Barthes’s  From  Work  to  Text  in  her 
essay,  ‘The  Death  of  the  Critic’  ( Untold  21-6)  and  concludes  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  one  can  come  back  to  an  Edenic  criticism  in  ignorance  of  its  own 
presuppositions.  She  rightly  pleads  for  a  new  form  which  will  mesh  a  diversity 
of  critical  narratives  together  with  close-reading  techniques. 

(b)  New  Zealand:  Biography 

Robert  Ross’s  review  of  An  Angel  at  My  Table,  Volume  II  of  Janet  Frame’s 
autobiography  (WL  fLE  26. 190-2),  stresses  the  insider’s  information  provided 
by  Frame  on  contemporary  New  Zealand  literary  life  (especially  her  privileged 
relationship  with  Frank  Sargeson).  R.  C.  J.  Stone’s  The  Father  and  His  Gift: 
John  Logan  Campbell’s  Later  Years  is  the  second  volume  (the  first  entitled 
Young  Logan  Campbell  was  published  in  1982)  of  the  biography  of  the  man 
who  wrote  Poenamo,  a  re-creation  of  the  pioneer  past  in  the  style  of  fashionable 
contemporary  travel  romance.  Critical  of  Logan  Campbell’s  literary  cliches, 
Stone  appreciates  his  work  mostly  because  of  its  value  as  a  historical  novel. 
The  Father  and  His  Gift  is  a  very  informative  -  and,  at  times,  critical - 
biography  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Auckland  and  one  of 
its  first  capitalists. 

(c)  New  Zealand:  Fiction 

Stephen  Chan’s  ‘Fast  Food,  Paranoia  and  Politics:  The  New  Zealand  Novel’ 
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(Kunapipi  iii.  1 10-20)  discusses  Ian  Wedde’s  Symmes  Hole,  Russell  Haley’s  The 
Settlement,  and  Mike  Johnson’s  The  Shakespeare  Company  Plays  Lear  at 
Babylon,  three  complex  experimental  novels  by  poets.  Symmes  Hole  is  the  most 
ambitious  but  Chan  finds  the  writing  too  great  for  the  book  and  objects  to 
the  novel’s  lack  of  dialectical  dimension.  The  Settlement  is  viewed  as  a  flawed 
political  novel,  while  Johnson’s  novel  is  considered  more  successful  despite  its 
sometimes  one-dimensional  character.  Lawrence  Jones’s  Barbed  Wire  and 
Mirrors  covers  varying  modes  of  writing  since  Sargeson  and  endeavours  to 
situate  the  writers  within  the  broader  framework  of  New  Zealand  fiction. 
Realism  (the  ‘Barbed  Wire’  of  the  title)  is  opposed  to  the  ‘other’  tradition 
represented  by  the  impressionistic  works  of  Janet  Frame  or  the  experimental 
prose  of  Keri  Hulme,  Russell  Haley,  or  C.  K.  Stead.  In  the  final  section, 
Lawrence  Jones  discusses  the  ‘Man  Alone’  theme.  Despite  the  somewhat 
fragmented  structure  and  the  lack  of  adequate  bibliography,  this  volume  is 
essential  for  the  ground  it  covers  and  for  the  originality  of  the  critical  judgements 
passed  by  one  of  the  best  specialists  in  the  field.  In  ‘The  Use  of  Paradigm: 
Classical  Models  of  Empire  in  Early  New  Zealand  Writing’  ( JNZL  iv.  10-20) 
Vaughan  Yarwood  argues  that  the  most  immediate  origin  of  New  Zealand 
colonial  culture  was  not  Maori  civilization;  instead  a  grafted  Victorian 
perspective  was  used  by  the  settlers  as  a  filter  to  interpret  themselves.  Keith 
Sinclair’s  Tasman  Relations  includes  Terry  Sturm’s  essay  ‘In  the  Neglected 
Middle  Distance:  Towards  a  History  of  Trans-Tasman  Literary  Relations’.  For 
Sturm,  Australia’s  main  cultural  impact  on  New  Zealand  has  always  been 
through  its  popular  culture  (cartoons,  songs,  bush  ballads,  radio  programmes, 
melodrama,  and  film).  Apart  from  the  frequent  expatriation  of  New  Zealand 
writers  across  the  Tasman,  the  most  noticeable  influence  is  that  of  Lawson  on 
Sargeson’s  writing. 

Carole  Durix’s  ‘The  Work  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner’  ( ArielE  ii.3-13),  which 
coincides  with  the  publication  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner’s  Stories  from  the  River, 
insists  on  the  interweaving  of  life  experience  and  fictional  re-creation  in  the 
author’s  novels  and  autobiography  and  studies  her  unique  use  of  first-person 
narration,  her  peculiar  ‘oral  style’,  and  time  sequences.  Neil  Besner’s  ‘Coming 
of  Age  in  New  Zealand:  Maurice  Duggan’s  “Along  Rideout  Road  That 
Summer”  ’  {ArielE  i. 63-73)  defines  in  the  framework  of  Duggan’s  story  what 
a  sense  of  place  and  a  search  for  a  new  form  of  speech  mean  in  a  post-colonial 
context. 

Janet  Frame  has  long  been  one  of  New  Zealand’s  best-known  novelists 
abroad.  Her  reputation  has  been  well  served  by  Margaret  Dalziel’s  Janet  Frame. 
In  her  very  exhaustive  essay  ‘Janet  Frame  and  the  Magic  of  Words’,  in  Essays 
on  Contemporary  Post-Colonial  Fiction,  edited  by  Hedwig  Bock  and  Albert 
Wertheim,  Jeanne  Delbaere  surveys  Frame’s  writing  and  comments  on  her 
evolution  from  an  earlier  pessimistic  vision  to  a  more  humorous  tone  in 
Daughter  Buffalo  and  Living  in  the  Maniototo.  For  Delbaere,  ‘magic  realism’ 
is  an  adequate  term  to  describe  the  author’s  fiction,  a  hybrid  of  realistic 
representation  and  invented  worlds  of  words.  In  ‘Dichotomous  Values  in  the 
Novels  of  Janet  Frame’  {JCL  i.  179-89)  Carol  MacLennan  shows  the  importance 
for  the  novelist  of  characters  who  are  usually  dismissed  as  eccentrics  or  mad 
and  argues  that  their  alternative  values  and  beliefs  are  worthy  of  serious 
attention.  ‘Myths  and  Masks  in  Two  of  Frame’s  Novels’  {Kunapipi  ii.105-13) 
analyses  The  Adaptable  Man  and  Yellow  Flowers  in  the  Antipodean  Room. 
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She  shows  Frame  experimenting  with  the  relevance  of  ancient  myths  to  modern 
people,  who,  just  like  their  ancestors,  create  fictions  to  help  them  control  the 
world  around.  In  ‘Linguistic  Transformation  and  Reflection  in  Janet  Frame’s 
Living  in  the  Maniototo'  (WLWE  320-6)  Robert  Ross  argues  that,  in 
that  novel,  Frame  places  the  free  and  imaginative  handling  of  language  over 
the  conventions  of  fiction,  thus  exposing  those  conventions  for  what  they  are. 

Bill  Manhire’s  Maurice  Gee  is  a  very  accurate  evaluation  which  brings  out  the 
growth  and  coherence  of  Gee’s  art.  For  Manhire,  Gee’s  greatest  power  lies  in 
character  creation.  Previous  essays  on  this  novelist  have  often  insisted  on  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  people  torn  apart  by  the  puritan  ethic.  Without  denying  the  importance 
of  this  theme,  Manhire  insists  on  the  metafictional  concern  most  obvious  in  his 
later  works.  The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  assessment  of  the  author’s  literary 
originality.  Patrick  Evans  reviews  Michael  Gifkins’s  Summer  Is  the  Cote  d’Azur 
(' Untold  56-8)  in  very  favourable  terms,  stressing  that  it  is  art  about  art.  Yet,  on 
nearing  the  end  of  the  volume,  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the  necessity  for  art  to 
be  aware  that  it  always  comes  from  outside  itself.  Damien  Wilkins  ( Landfall 
482-5)  appreciates  the  author’s  highly  mannered  prose  style  and  his  ’exuberant 
restraint’,  which  contribute  to  the  creation  of  a  comedy  of  manners  expertly 
fashioned.  Robin  Hyde  is  under  renewed  scrutiny  with  the  republication  of 
Passport  to  Hell,  edited  by  D.  I.  B.  Smith,  which  John  A.  Lee  called,  on  its  first 
publication  in  1936,  ‘the  most  important  war  book  yet  published’.  Critics  are  now 
rediscovering  that  Hyde’s  novelistic  talents  illuminate  her  journalistic  work.  In 
her  review  of  the  book,  Elizabeth  Thomas  ( Landfall  480-2)  insists  on  the  same 
point  and  finds  that  Smith’s  introduction  places  too  much  emphasis  on  factual 
background  and  not  enough  on  Hyde’s  re-creation  work.  Patrick  Sandbrook 
brings  out  a  welcome  ‘Descriptive  Inventory  of  Some  Manuscripts  and  Drafts  of 
the  Works  of  Robin  Hyde’  ( JNZL  iv.21-47),  which  concerns  mostly  her  fictional 
work.  Paddy  Austin  ( Untold  61-3)  stigmatizes  Mike  Johnson’s  Lear:  The 
Shakespeare  Company  Plays  Lear  at  Babylon,  which  is  described  as  a  phallo- 
centric,  misogynic,  and  voyeuristic  work.  David  Dowling  ( Landfall  86-9)  admires 
the  complex  form  and  characterization  as  well  as  the  exceptionally  rich  verbal 
texture  of  the  book  which  is  an  exuberant,  artful  meditation  on  the  question:  In 
this  fallen  world,  does  falling  matter?  Margaret  Mahy,  who  is  interviewed  by 
Murray  Edmond  ( Landfall  164-85),  is  the  object  of  a  very  sensitive  essay  by 
Claudia  Marquis  entitled  ‘Feminism,  Freud  and  the  Fairy  Tale:  Reading 
Margaret  Mahy’s  The  Haunting’  (. Landfall  186-205).  Basing  her  argument  on 
firm  theoretical  ground,  Marquis  shows  Mahy’s  original  breaking  of  gender 
stereotypes  in  her  children’s  stories.  Anne  French’s  review  of  Rachel  McAlpine’s 
The  Limits  of  Green  and  Running  A  way  from  Home  ( Landfall  348-51)  objects 
to  the  ’rudimentary  feministic  ethic’  of  the  first  and  to  the  ‘magazines  story’ 
style  of  the  second,  though  she  finds  it  a  better  novel  than  the  first.  Elizabeth 
Thomas’s  ‘Inventing  Futures:  A  Notable  Trend  in  Recent  New  Zealand 
Women’s  Fiction’  (S/M./V  24.122-35)  compares  the  treatment  of  the  future 
found  in  McAlpine’s  novel  with  that  of  Sandi  Hall  in  The  Godmothers,  Lora 
Mountjoy  in  Deep  Breathing  and  Marilyn  Duckworth  in  Married  Alive.  In  her 
review  of  Sue  McCauley’s  Then  Again  and  Colleen  Reilly’s  The  Deputy  Head 
(. Landfall  351-4)  Sonia  Gernes  finds  that,  despite  the  excessive  weight  of  social 
issues  in  the  first,  everything  hangs  together  because  of  McCauley’s  style.  For 
her,  Colleen  Reilly’s  feminist  work,  which  is  remarkable  because  of  its  humour 
and  study  of  characters,  is  too  skilful  to  enter  into  polemic. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  Katherine  Mansfield’s  birth,  a  spate  of 
publications  was  to  be  expected.  Antony  Alpers’s  masterful  scholarly  volume 
The  Stories  of  Katherine  Mansfield  remains  the  standard  reference  work  up 
to  now.  Century  Hutchinson  have  brought  out  a  new  centenary  edition  of 
Mansfield’s  stories,  with  introductions  by  Cherry  Hankin.  Clare  Hanson’s  The 
Critical  Writings  of  Katherine  Mansfield  contains  a  review  of  Jane  Mander’s 
Story  of  a  New  Zealand  River  in  which  Mansfield  finds  that  under  the  ‘false 
wrappings’  of  excessive  British  conventions  there  is  a  lot  of  freshness  and 
sturdiness.  Vincent  O’Sullivan  and  Margaret  Scott’s  The  Collected  Letters  of 
Katherine  Mansfield,  Volume  II,  1918-1919  concerns  the  artist’s  stay  on  the 
Cote  d’Azur  and  her  return  to  London  under  the  threat  of  war,  isolation,  and 
illness.  Brownlee  Kirkpatrick’s  ‘In  Quest  of  KM’  ( NZListener  1 1  July. 24)  relates 
the  discovery  of  ‘Almost  a  Tragedy’,  a  hitherto  unknown  story,  which  Antony 
Alpers  considers  ‘unmistakable  early  Mansfield’,  and  which  was  first  published 
in  The  Dominion  in  1908.  Though  not  one  of  Mansfield’s  best,  the  story,  which 
tells  of  a  strange  marriage  proposal  during  a  walk  on  Lambton  Quay  in 
Wellington,  is  republished  in  the  same  issue  of  the  NZListener  (25).  It  has  a 
typically  puzzling  opening  and  an  equally  problematic  end. 

SPAN 22  includes  a  most  interesting  symposium  on  Frank  Sargeson’s  ‘The 
Hole  That  Jack  Dug’.  In  ‘Overreading  “The  Hole  .  .  ’  (78-89),  a  stimulating 

essay  inspired  by  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Barthes,  Simon  During  pleads  for 
an  ‘overreading’  of  the  text  whose  writing  conceals  itself  as  writing  with  a  firm 
place  given  to  the  narratee.  Mentioning  its  homosexual  connotations.  During 
wonders  at  whom  the  act  of  digging  the  hole  is  directed  and  concludes  that 
there  is  no  real  answer.  The  story  means  more  than  it  seems  to  mean;  it  is  a 
modernist  realist  text  rather  than  a  realistic  one.  Peter  Simpson’s  ‘  “The  Hole 
.  .  as  Literary  Parable’  (89-92)  sees  Jack  as  a  poet  of  the  earth.  His  act 
serves  no  purpose  beyond  itself.  In  this  story,  Sargeson  not  only  appears  as 
a  realist,  a  follower  of  Henry  Lawson,  but  also  as  a  poet  and  a  visionary.  For 
Joost  Daalder  in  ‘  “The  Hole  .  .  .”  as  Romantic’  (73-8)  Jack  is  a  noble  savage. 
His  digging  represents  a  romantic  way  of  undermining  the  materialistic  values 
embodied  in  his  wife,  whereas  the  filling  of  the  hole  is  a  return  to  realism. 
Following  up  the  same  angle  in  ‘What  Happens  in  Sargeson’s  That  Summer ? 
A  Study  of  Romantic  Mateship’  ( ACLALSB  7:i. 36-46),  Daalder  calls  Sargeson 
New  Zealand’s  greatest  romantic  writer  and  studies  his  particular  concern  with 
sex  as  the  main  hindrance  in  marital  relationships.  Daalder  has  also  published 
‘Violence  in  the  Stories  of  Frank  Sargeson’  ( JNZL  iv. 56-80),  a  thorough  survey 
of  this  troubling  theme.  Basically  taking  the  stance  of  the  outsider  against  a 
stifling  Protestant  ethic,  Sargeson  appears  acquiescent  to  violence  and  leads 
the  reader  to  go  along  with  him.  William  Satchell  is  best  remembered  for  his 
Greenstone  Door,  a  novel  of  the  New  Zealand  Wars.  The  Toll  of  the  Bush 
is  presented  in  Kendrick  Smithyman’s  introduction  as  a  partly  romantic,  partly 
realistic  portrayal  of  farming  and  trading  in  an  early  settlement  of  the  Hokianga 
Harbour.  The  editor  insists  on  the  influence  of  Hardy  and  Hawthorne  in  the 
writing  of  a  novel  which  has  not  been  republished  since  its  first  appearance 
in  1905,  although  a  number  of  critics  claim  it  is  Satchell’s  best  work. 

In  her  review  of  Brother-Love  Sister-Love  by  Elizabeth  Smither  ( Landfall 
485-8)  Anne  Kennedy  insists  on  the  strength  of  the  poetic  voice  and  on  the 
author’s  tendency  to  glance  off  the  main  point  into  a  hall  of  peripheral  ‘mirrors’ 
or  everyday  encounters.  Jean-Pierre  Durix  examines  All  Visitors  Ashore  by 
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C.  K.  Stead,  together  with  Patrick  White’s  The  Vivisector,  Wilson  Harris’s 
The  Eye  of  the  Scarecrow,  and  Salman  Rushdie’s  Midnight’s  Children,  in  a 
chapter  of  his  book  The  Writer  Written.  In  this  volume  which  deals  with  the 
specificity  of  writing  in  a  post-colonial  context  and  includes  many  examples 
from  the  South  Pacific,  Stead’s  Kunstlerroman,  a  novel  full  of  self-irony  and 
references  to  real  characters  on  the  New  Zealand  literary  scene,  is  presented  as 
a  wider  reflection  on  the  major  problems  faced  by  the  artist  in  his  country. 
Fiction  becomes  an  opportunity  to  dramatize  the  reconstructed  products  of  the 
creator’s  memory  with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  derision.  For  Reginald  Berry 
in  his  review  of  Stead’s  latest  novel  ( Landfall  344-7),  Death  of  the  Body  lacks 
the  exuberance  of  All  Visitors  Ashore.  While  containing  more  substance,  it 
requests  the  reader’s  participation  and  expresses  the  self-preoccupation  of  the 
text  with  its  own  story.  Cynthia  Brophy  criticizes  Stead’s  ‘reification’  of  women 
in  her  review  of  Death  of  the  Body  ( Untold  53-5).  Reginald  Berry’s  ‘A 
Deckchair  of  Words:  Post-Colonialism,  Post-Modernism,  and  the  Novel  of 
Self-Projection  in  Canada  and  New  Zealand’  {Landfall  40.310-23)  draws  a 
comparison  between  Stead’s  All  Visitors  Ashore  and  George  Bowering’s  Burning 
Water.  Both  show  the  surrendering  of  the  T-centred  role  of  the  author  in  writing 
to  the  language  itself.  This  marks  a  shift  of  post-colonial  fiction  into  the 
postmodern.  The  North  Shore  in  Auckland  has  often  been  associated  with  a 
particular  group  of  writers  revolving  around  Frank  Sargeson.  For  a  short  time, 
Greville  Texidor  played  an  important  part  in  that  society.  A  woman  of  action 
during  the  Spanish  Civil  War  and  the  friend  of  many  European  artists,  she 
too  spent  some  time  on  the  French  Riviera  and  wrote  stories  about  her 
experience,  which,  in  some  ways,  are  reminiscent  of  Katherine  Mansfield’s. 
Though  less  accomplished  a  writer,  she  deserved  to  be  republished.  In  Fifteen 
Minutes  You  Can  Say  a  Lot  brings  together  much  of  her  production  edited 
and  perceptively  introduced  by  Kendrick  Smithyman. 

The  wealth  of  Maori  literature  in  English  is  confirmed  by  recent  publications, 
which  often  bear  the  stamp  of  the  radicalization  of  Maori  politics.  Though 
different  in  their  genres,  Witi  Ihimaera’s  novel,  The  Matriarch  and  Into  the 
World  of  Light,  an  anthology  of  Maori  writing,  as  well  as  Patricia  Grace’s 
Potiki,  are  landmarks  in  that  field.  Antony  Alpers’s  The  World  of  the 
Polynesians  Seen  through  Their  Myths  and  Legends  is  a  very  good  introductory 
survey  of  an  essential  Polynesian  heirloom.  At  a  time  when  the  concept  of 
Pacific  identity  is  becoming  a  major  concern,  the  reissue  of  this  book  first 
published  in  1970  under  the  title  Legends  of  the  South  Seas  (Alpers  obviously 
much  prefers  the  new  one)  is  most  welcome.  This  truly  remarkable  work  by 
a  pioneer  anthropologist  in  the  field  is  also  an  attempt  to  find  an  original  style 
for  the  telling  of  myths  with  as  little  interference  from  a  Western  mind  as 
possible.  The  different  texts  are  organized  thematically  (The  Creation,  The 
Heroes,  Seven  Ages  in  Thirteen  Chants)  and  by  region.  They  can  be  enjoyed 
for  their  literary  worth.  This  volume  is  particularly  important  in  modern  New 
Zealand  where  children  whose  families  originated  in  the  Islands  often  have  next 
to  no  contact  with  their  original  cultures.  The  very  thorough  introduction 
provides  most  of  the  basic  information  on  the  history  and  daily  life  of  the 
Polynesians.  Lauri  Anderson’s  ‘Maoriness  and  the  Clash  of  Cultures  in 
P.  Grace’s Mutuwhenua’  (WLWE 26.188-90)  is  mostlyaplot  summary  and  a 
study  of  the  moon  symbolism  in  the  novel.  In  the  wake  of  her  Booker  Prize, 
Keri  Hulme  has  attracted  much  interest.  Chris  Prentice’s  ‘Re-Writing  Their 
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Stories,  Renaming  Themselves’  (SPAN 23.568-80)  compares  Keri  Hulme  and 
Audrey  Thomas’s  relative  relationships  to  post-colonialism  and  feminism.  In 
‘Making  the  Net  Whole:  Design  in  Keri  Hulme’s  The  Bone  People’  ( Southerly 
(1986)  iii. 293-302)  Carmel  Gaffney’s  psychological  approach  contrasts 
Kerewin’s  frequent  misunderstanding  of  reality  and  Simon,  for  whom  dreams 
and  mysticism  function  integrally.  For  Gaffney,  it  is  the  interior  artist,  Simon, 
who  builds  his  world  constructively.  In  her  review  of  Te  Kaihau/The  Windeater 
C Landfall  219-22)  Suzann  Olsson  stresses  Hulme’s  experiment  with  language 
and  her  preoccupation  with  misfits  and  victims.  She  remains  undecided  about 
the  argument  classifying  the  novelist  as  ‘modernist  or  a  postmodernist  text. 
Ihimaera,  the  first  Maori  to  publish  a  novel  in  English,  has  been  the  object 
of  many  studies.  Introducing  Witi  Ihimaera  by  Richard  Corballis  and  Simon 
Garrett  provides  a  wealth  of  background  information  and  a  remarkably  rich 
analysis  of  the  works  considering  the  volume  of  the  book.  It  is  a  very  useful 
manual  for  the  student  of  Maori  literature.  Simon  Garrett’s  ‘A  Maori  Place 
in  New  Zealand  Writing:  Recovery  and  Discovery  in  the  Novels  of  Witi 
Ihimaera’,  an  essay  in  A  Sense  of  Place  in  the  New  Literatures  in  English  edited 
by  Peggy  Nightingale,  takes  up  the  novel  Whanau  and  examines  the  narrative 
structure,  the  technique,  and  the  treatment  of  Maori  culture.  Garrett  opposes 
the  new  relationship  to  the  land  offered  by  the  Maori  and  claims  that  this  set 
of  values  may  radically  alter  the  European  perspective  and  pave  the  way  for 
a  possible  synthesis.  For  Trevor  James  in  ‘Ihimaera:  Ishmael,  Crossing  the  V oid 
(, ACLALSB  7:i. 47-56),  Ihimaera’s  work  moves  from  emotional  desert  into  the 
world  of  light.  James  draws  a  parallel  between  the  name  ‘Ishmael’  and  the  state 
of  exile  or  alienation  that  the  Maori  feel  in  the  contemporary  world.  The 
novelist’s  work  is  perceived  as  an  imaginative  mediation  between  past  and 
present.  In  Alex  Calder’s  review  ( Landfall  79-84)  The  Matriarch  appears  as 
a  bricolage  which  borrows  from  everywhere  to  make  something  new  out  ot 
the  ruins  of  the  old.  It  speaks  to  us  as  an  epic,  which  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  restoring  the  past  as  with  piecing  together  a  future  out  of  the  hopes  of 
the  past.  For  John  Beston,  who  also  responds  to  The  Matriarch  in  the  same 
issue  (84-6),  there  is  perhaps  too  much  material  for  a  single  novel,  which  remains 
Ihimaera’s  most  ambitious  work  to  date.  Beston  stresses  the  underlying  presence 
of  Verdi,  who  was  involved  in  the  Risorgimento  as  Ihimaera  is  with  the 
reassertion  of  Maoritanga  in  New  Zealand.  In  ‘Lost  Our  Birthright  Forever: 
The  Maori  Writer’s  “Re-Invention  of  New  Zealand”  ’  ( SPAN  24.107-21) 
Trevor  James  envisages  The  Matriarch  as  a  new  opportunity  for  the  novelist 
to  assess  his  relationship  to  Maori  culture. 

(d)  New  Zealand:  Poetry 

A  welcome  reprint  is  Vincent  O’Sullivan’s  Anthology  of  Twentieth  Century 
New  Zealand  Poetry,  first  published  in  1970.  This  new  edition  of  a  standard 
work  is  brought  up  to  date  and  adds  contributions  by  younger  poets  such  as 
Jan  Kemp,  Cilia  McQueen,  Anne  French,  Elizabeth  Nannestead,  Gregory 
O’Brien,  Elizabeth  Smither,  Rachel  McAlpine,  Peter  Olds,  Brian  Turner, 
Riemke  Ensing,  Michael  Harlow,  and  Lauris  Edmond.  Of  the  fifty-seven  poets, 
forty-one  are  still  alive  (and  working).  Owen  Leeming,  Charles  Doyle,  and 
Raymond  Ward  have  disappeared.  In  his  revised  introduction,  which  is  a  chapter 
of  literary  history  in  itself,  O’Sullivan  insists  on  the  increasing  importance  of 
women  writers  and  on  the  diversity  of  styles,  with  more  poets  abandoning  the 
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‘story’  element  in  favour  of  formal  experiments.  This  volume  is  possibly  a  more 
‘classical’  choice  than  that  made  by  Ian  Wedde  and  Harvey  McQueen  in  The 
Penguin  Book  of  New  Zealand  Verse,  which  has  a  stronger  emphasis  on  the 
Maori  heritage  and  the  oral  tradition  and  which  chooses  to  bring  in  numerous 
poets  represented  by  a  smaller  number  of  pieces. 

Nelson  Wattie’s  ‘Some  Recent  Developments  in  New  Zealand  Poetry’,  in 
Konrad  Gross  and  Wolfgang  Klooss’s  Voices  from  Distant  Lands:  Poetry  in 
the  Commonwealth,  takes  issue  with  the  modernist  movement  in  New  Zealand 
and  polemically  argues  that,  perhaps  apart  from  Ian  Wedde,  most  contemporary 
poets,  including  Stead  and  the  more  recent  Curnow,  have  become  artificially 
attached  to  a  desire  for  internationalism  and  have  turned  into  virtuosi  rather 
than  artists.  Equally  interesting  is  Simon  Garrett’s  survey  ‘New  Zealand  Poetry 
1967-1987’  ( PAus  82-8). 

Allen  Curnow’s  philosophy  is  examined  in  Trevor  James’s  ‘  “Errors  and 
Omissions  Excepted”:  Allen  Curnow’s  Philosophical  Scepticism’  ( JCL  i. 55-72). 
For  Trevor  James,  who  analyses  An  Incorrigible  Music  and  You  Will  Know 
When  You  Get  There,  the  poet’s  passionate  search  for  reality  is,  basically,  a 
theological  vision,  which  is  neither  atheism  nor  theism.  For  Peter  Simpson  in 
‘The  Trick  of  Standing  Upright:  A.  Curnow  and  J.  K.  Baxter’  ( WLWE 
26.369-78),  Curnow’s  discovery  of  James  K.  Baxter  was  to  lead  first  to  mutual 
admiration,  then  in  the  fifties  and  early  sixties  to  conflict,  when  Curnow 
criticized  the  young  man’s  verbal  facility.  This  relationship  later  developed  into 
reconciliation  and  convergence.  For  both,  the  fall  from  innocence  is  central 
to  their  inspiration.  But  Curnow  adds  to  the  theological  and  psychological 
dimension  of  the  theme  cultural  and  historical  levels  which  are  absent  from 
Baxter’s  writing.  For  Simpson,  both  poets  outgrew  the  limitations  of 
provincialism  and  learned  the  ‘trick  of  standing  upright’.  Curnow  was  at  some 
point  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  concerning  nationalism  in  poetry.  Mike 
Doyle  raises  the  problem  again  in  ‘Yeats’s  Gloves:  An  Offhand  View  of 
Nationalism’  {Landfall  40. 282-7)  and  objects  to  excessive  nationalism  in  one’s 
choice  of  poetry.  He  admits  to  still  liking  ‘the  old-fashioned  notion  of  “the 
republic  of  letters”  ’.  In  ‘The  Poetry  of  Michael  Harlow’  {Landfall  40.31-42) 
Murray  Edmond  criticizes  Vlaminck’s  Tie’s  imperfections  but  reaffirms  the 
author’s  inventiveness.  The  poet’s  mixture  of  Jungian  search  for  the  elusive 
self  and  his  more  Lacanian  use  of  language  make  him  a  controversial  yet  very 
creative  poet,  because  he  is  an  inventive  performer.  In  his  review  of  Vincent 
O’Sullivan’s  The  Pilate  Tapes  {Landfall  477-80)  Philip  Mead  sees  the  poet’s 
Pilate  as  a  small  liberal  who  votes  with  the  majority.  The  volume  renews  the 
New  Zealand  urge  to  mythologize  in  poetry.  For  Mead,  the  poems  start  with 
close-ups  and  zoom  out  into  infinity.  John  Geraets’s  ‘Kendrick  Smithyman 
and  Brasch’s  Landfall ’  {Landfall  40.443-57)  examines  the  way  Brasch  failed 
to  appreciate  the  subtleties  of  Smithyman’s  work.  Smithyman  saw  himself  as 
rhetor  (the  academic  voice)  rather  than  as  rhetorician  (romantic).  For  him,  the 
poem  is  a  construction  of  the  mind  as  opposed  to  a  socially  useful  work. 

Margaret  Orbell’s  very  scholarly  ‘A  Reading  of  a  Ngati  Porou  Waiata 
Whaiapo ’  {JNZL  iv.1-9)  explores  the  background  and  meaning  of  this  form 
of  song  in  which  a  woman  speaks  of  two  or  more  men  as  her  lovers.  This 
extremely  thorough  essay  by  one  of  the  best  specialists  in  Maori  literature 
includes  an  English  translation  besides  the  original  poem.  Ingrid  Glienke’s  ‘No 
Ordinary  Rain:  The  Poetry  of  Hone  Tuwhare’  (in  Gross  and  Klooss)  analyses 
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Tuwhare’s  treatment  of  rain,  nature,  and  death.  It  stresses  the  poet’s  concern 
with  Maori  culture  and  myth.  In  his  original  essay  ‘Hone  Tuwhare,  the  Carver 
Poet’  ( CE&S  7:ii. 48-54)  Tia  Barrett  argues  that  Tuwhare’s  work  is  unique  in 
New  Zealand  in  that  it  evokes  sculptural  images  and  is  obviously  a  modern 
adaptation  of  traditional  ‘sung-poetry’. 

(e)  New  Zealand:  Theatre 

Indian  Readings  in  Commonwealth  Literature  edited  by  G.  S.  Amur  et  al. 
contains  an  informative  essay  by  V.  R.  N.  Prasad  entitled  ‘Trends  in 
Contemporary  Drama’.  Helen  White  studies  female  characters  in  her  ‘Paths 
for  a  Flightless  Bird:  Roles  for  Women  on  the  New  Zealand  Stage  since  1950’ 
( ADS  3:ii.  105-43).  Her  essay  ‘Women  in  the  Theatre  in  Aotearoa’  ( Hecate 
1 2:i/ii.  1 58—65)  stresses  the  role  of  female  dramatists  in  New  Zealand.  Merrill 
Coke’s  ‘Towards  a  Maori  Theatre’  ( NZListener  21  Nov. 61 -3)  examines  the 
production  of  Rore  Hapipi  (Rowley  Habib)’s  ‘visual  poem  for  stage’  presented 
at  Wellington’s  The  Depot  as  one  of  the  steps  towards  setting  up  a  permanent 
Maori  theatre.  The  play  is  seen  as  a  visionary  journey  through  the  history  of 
the  Maori  people.  Bruce  Mason  has  long  been  considered  as  one  of  New 
Zealand’s  most  successful  dramatists.  Five  of  his  plays,  which  explore  aspects 
of  the  contact  between  Maori  and  Pakeha  have  been  republished  under  one 
single  cover  with  the  title  The  Healing  Arch.  This  handsomely  produced  and 
welcome  volume  includes  the  author’s  notes,  prefaces,  and  a  glossary  of  Maori 
terms.  In  ‘Purely  Local  Signs?  Bruce  Mason’s  The  Pohutakawa  Tree  and 
Awatea'  (ACLALSB 1  :'m.26-35)  Ann-Mari  Hedback  finds  that,  following  after 
Synge’s  The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,  Mason’s  plays  capture  the  life 
and  tongue  of  villagers  in  a  remote  island  community.  Vincent  O’Sullivan’s 
Shuriken  is  based  on  the  massacre  of  Japanese  prisoners  of  war  by  New  Zealand 
troops.  In  ‘Ways  of  Seeing:  Vincent  O’Sullivan’s  Shuriken ’  (Landfall  AO. 51 -15) 
Sebastian  Black  sees  the  play  as  an  eye-opener,  a  useful  reminder  of  native 
xenophobia  in  a  country  which  has  not  yet  adequately  faced  the  multicultural 
component  of  its  society. 

(f)  The  South  Pacific 

Subramani’s  South  Pacific  Literature:  From  Myth  to  Fabulation  is  an  essential 
pioneering  study  by  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  field.  While  tracing  the 
beginnings  of  a  literature  and  its  problems  (notably  the  place  of  the  artist  and 
the  problematic  readership),  the  volume  shows  the  influence  of  oral  and 
traditional  literature  as  well  as  the  ‘negative’  part  played  by  European  responses 
to  the  South  Pacific.  Quite  deservedly,  Subramani  focuses  his  sixth  chapter 
on  Albert  Wendt,  the  most  sophisticated  writer  of  the  area,  whose  power  of 
fabulation,  far  from  being  judged  escapist,  is  shown  to  work  towards  a  prophetic 
vision.  In  his  review  of  South  Pacific  Literature  (Landfall  358-61)  Simon  During 
stresses  Subramani’s  desire  to  find  a  South  Pacific  identity,  and  that  literature 
should  reflect  experience  and  point  the  way  to  a  clearer  world.  Taking  up  the 
author’s  argument  according  to  which  Wendt  (whose  Pouliuli  and  Sons  for 
the  Return  Home  have  just  been  republished  by  PenguinNZ)  has  synthesized 
myth  and  history,  During  argues  that  Wendt  has  turned  history  into  a 
sophisticated  myth  about  the  meaning  of  meaninglessness  and  discontinuity. 
In  ‘The  Anxiety  of  Writing:  Language  and  Belonging  in  New  Zealand  and  Fiji’ 
(SPAN  22.93-104)  Mark  Williams  questions  Subramani’s  theoretical  stance 
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on  South  Pacific  Literature.  He  objects  to  what  he  sees  as  the  ambiguity  of 
the  Lukacsian  idealism  manifest  in  a  discourse  marked  by  modernism.  To 
Williams,  this  contradiction  is  indicative  of  the  plight  of  the  Fijian  intellectual 
of  Indian  origin. 

Creative  Writing  from  Fiji  edited  by  Stanley  A.  Atherton  and  Satendra  P. 
Nandan  is  one  of  the  best  anthologies  available  on  the  subject.  A  similar  and 
equally  excellent  selection  covering  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific  is  Wendt’s 
Lali.  Richard  Moyle’s  Fagogo  offers  a  bilingual  edition  of  traditional  tales, 
which  will  delight  the  anthropologist  and  the  oral  literature  specialist  as  well 
as  the  interested  reader  who  wishes  to  have  access  to  some  material  which  forms 
the  background  of  a  culture  so  richly  illustrated  by  Wendt. 

With  ‘Albert  Wendt  and  the  Faa-Samoa’  (in  Bock  and  Wertheim)  Albert 
Wertheim  provides  a  very  informative  survey  of  Wendt’s  fiction,  which  culminates 
in  Pouliuli  and  Leaves  of  the  Banyan  Tree,  an  epic  and  tragic  novel  which  looks 
back  wistfully  to  Samoa’s  past  and  looks  with  some  scepticism  at  the  coming  of 
westernization  and  capitalist  values.  For  Michael  Neill  in  his  review  of  Wendt’s 
The  Birth  and  Death  of  the  Miracle  Man  {Landfall  2 1 3  - 1 9)  the  separate  pieces 
that  make  up  the  volume  could  easily  develop  into  novels.  Following  Faulkner’s 
creation  of  his  fictional  Yoknapatawpha,  Wendt  has  undertaken  the  mapping  of 
a  fictional  Samoa.  His  feeling  for  the  characters’  desperation  and  his  biting 
humour  characterize  an  artist  who  sometimes  behaves  as  a  kind  of  trickster. 
Neill  finds  ‘The  Balloonfish  and  the  Armadillo’  the  Finest  story  of  the  collection. 

Echos  du  Commonwealth  has  devoted  a  1982  issue  (8)  to  Albert  Wendt.  Most 
aspects  of  the  Samoan  artist’s  works  are  covered  by  the  various  essays  which 
constitute  an  essential  introduction  to  the  subject.  Besides  a  bibliography  of 
primary  and  secondary  material,  the  volume  represents  different  approaches: 
Carole  Durix’s  ‘Networks  and  Itineraries  in  Albert  Wendt’s  Poetry’  (27-37) 
follows  the  intricate  web  of  themes  and  images  which  characterize  the  poet’s 
creation.  Maryvonne  Nedeljkovic’s  ‘Albert  Wendt  -  In  Between  Two 
Cultures’  (38-54)  explores  the  conflicts  between  the  two  main  components  of 
the  characters’  backgrounds.  Subramani’s  ‘Oral  Forms  in  Wendt’s  Fiction’ 
(56-68)  as  well  as  Jacqueline  Bardolph’s  ‘Narrative  Voices,  Narrative  Personae 
in  Flying-Fox  in  a  Freedom  Tree ’  (69-83)  pay  close  attention  to  the  linguistic 
texture  of  the  fiction.  Jean-Pierre  Durix’s  ‘Power  in  Leaves  of  the  Banyan  Tree ’ 
(84-102)  argues  that  the  novel  is  at  the  crossroads  of  opposing  tendencies  which 
remain  unresolved;  the  power  of  the  artist  lies  in  his  ability  to  express  in  a 
sophisticated  structure  his  brave  though  doomed  attempt  at  mastering  the  void. 

A  now  classic  anthology  of  writing  from  Papua  New  Guinea  is  Ulli  Beier’s 
Voices  of  Independence.  It  covers  all  literary  genres  including  the  essay  and 
is  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  the  subject. 

In  ‘Cultural  Syncretism  in  John  Kolia’s  Papua  New  Guinea  Novels’  (WL  WE 
26.379-89)  Lynette  Baer  remarks  on  the  author’s  ambivalent  reaction  to  his 
adopted  nation.  Kolia’s  often  didactic  speech  suddenly  jumps  from  prose  into 
poetry  and  drama.  Baer  objects  to  the  often  disconcerting  presence  of  a  narrator 
who  obviously  favours  a  synthesis  of  traditional  and  Western  values. 
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Kokatailo,  Philip.  John  Glassco’s  Richer  World:  Memoirs  of  Montparnasse. 
ECW,  1988. 

Lennox,  John.  Se  Connaitre:  Politics  and  Culture  in  Canada.  RobartsCCS, 
1985.  C$12. 

Lynch,  Gerald.  Stephen  Leacock:  Humour  and  Humanity.  McG-Q,  1988. 
£19.95. 

Mathews,  Robin.  Canadian  Identity:  Major  Forces  Shaping  the  Life  of  a  People. 
Steel  Rail,  1988.  pb  C$15. 

Moritz,  Albert,  and  Theresa  Moritz,  ed.  The  Oxford  Illustrated  Literary  Guide 
to  Canada.  OUPC,  1987.  £25. 

New,  W.  H.  A  History  of  Canadian  Literature.  Macmillan,  1988.  hb  £30, 
pb  £8.95. 

New,  W.  H.,  ed.  Canadian  Writers,  1920-1959:  First  Series.  DLB.  Gale,  1988. 
$95. 

Prentice,  Alison,  and  Gail  Brandt,  Naomi  Black,  Wendy  Mitchinson,  Paul 
Bourne,  and  Beth  Light,  ed.  Canadian  Women:  A  History.  ABJ/HS,  1988. 
pb  C$24.95. 

Rubio,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  Waterston,  ed.  1910-1921.  Vol.  II.  The  Selected 
Journals  of  L.  M.  Montgomery.  OUPC,  1987.  £19.50. 

Tiessen,  P.,  ed.  Letters  of  Malcolm  Lowry  and  Gerald  Noxon,  1940-52.  UBC, 
1988.  £21.80. 

Tippett,  Maria.  The  Making  of  English-Canadian  Culture,  1900-1939:  The 
External  Influences.  RobartsCCS,  1988.  pb  C$5. 

Waller,  Adrian.  The  Canadian  Writer’s  Market.  Eighth  (rev.)  edn.  M&S,  1988 
C$12.95. 


The  Caribbean 

Birbalsingh,  Frank.  Passion  and  Exile:  Essays  in  Caribbean  Literature.  Hansib 
1988.  pb  £7.95. 
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Brathwaite,  Doris  Monica.  A  Descriptive  and  Chronological  Bibliography 
( 1950-1982 )  of  the  Work  of  Edward  Kamau  Brathwaite.  NBB,  1988. 
hb  £10.50,  pb  £6.50. 

Butcher,  Maggie,  ed.  Tibisiri:  Caribbean  Writers  and  Critics.  Dangaroo,  1989. 
pb. 

Dabydeen,  David,  ed.  A  Handbook  for  Teaching  Caribbean  Literature. 
Heinemann,  1988.  pb  £7.95. 

Hughes,  Peter.  V.  S.  Naipaul.  Routledge,  1988.  pb  £4.50. 

Riem,  Antonella.  The  Labyrinths  of  the  Self:  A  Collection  of  Essays  on 
Australian  and  Caribbean  Literature.  FILEF,  1988.  pb. 


India 

Narayan,  R.  K.  A  Writer’s  Nightmare:  Selected  Essays  1958-1988.  Penguin, 
1988.  pb  £3.95. 

Stuckert,  Klaus,  ed.  Ahmed  Ali:  Selected  Poems.  JIWE,  1988. 


New  Zealand  and  the  South  Pacific 

Bennett,  Bruce,  ed.  A  Sense  of  Exile:  Essays  in  the  Literature  of  the  Asia-Pacific 
Region.  CSAL,  1988.  pb  AS12.95. 

Curnow,  Allen.  Continuum:  New  and  Later  Poems.  AucklandU,  1988. 
NZ$27.95. 

Dupuis,  Michel.  Katherine  Mansfield:  Qui  etes-vous?  Manufacture,  1988. 
pb  Ffr  48. 

Fogel,  Jean-Frangois,  and  Daniel  Rondeau.  Pourquoi  ecrivez-vous?  Livre  de 
Poche,  1988.  pb  Ffr  49. 

Hood,  Lynley.  Sylvia!:  The  Biography  of  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner.  VikingNZ, 
1988.  NZ$24. 95/£15. 95. 

Jackson,  Michael.  Rainshadow.  Mclndoe,  1988.  pb  NZ$19.95. 

Metro  Fiction.  Metro,  1987.  NZ$18.95. 

Nathan,  Rhoda  B.  Katherine  Mansfield.  Continuum/Ungar,  1988.  $18.95. 
Smithyman,  Kendrick.  Are  You  Going  to  the  Pictures?  AucklandU,  1987. 
pb  NZ$21.95. 

Subramani.  The  Fantasy  Eaters:  Stories  from  Fiji.  TCP,  1988.  hb  $20,  pb  $10. 
Wieland,  James.  The  Ensphering  Mind.  TCP,  1988.  $20. 
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The  best  of  the  year:  listings  by  chapter  of  the  best  articles  and  books  reviewed 
here  in  the  opinion  of  our  critics.  Location  of  reviews  and  bibliographical  details 
may  be  found  through  use  of  Index  I  immediately  following  these  listings. 


Chapter  I.  Reference,  Literary  History,  and  Bibliography 

Beal,  Peter,  comp.  Benn-King.  Part  1.  1625-1700.  Vol.  II.  Index  of  English 
Literary  Manuscripts.  Mansell. 

Birrell,  T.  A.  English  Monarchs  and  Their  Books:  From  Henry  VII  to  Charles 
II:  The  Panizzi  Lectures  1986.  BL. 

Howard-Hill,  T.  H.,  ed.  Bibliography  of  British  Literary  Bibliographies.  Vol. 

I.  Index  to  British  Literary  Bibliography.  Second  edn.  Clarendon. 

Love,  Harold.  ‘Scribal  Publication  in  Seventeenth-Century  England’  ( TCBS ). 


Chapter  II.  Literary  Theory 

Abraham,  Nicholas.  ‘Notes  on  the  Phantom:  A  Complement  to  Freud’s 
Metapsychology’  ( CritI ). 

Dews,  Peter.  Logics  of  Disintegration:  Post-Structuralist  Thought  and  the 
Claims  of  Critical  Theory.  Verso. 

Habermas,  Jurgen.  The  Philosophical  Discourse  of  Modernity:  Twelve  Lectures. 
Polity. 

Jardine,  Alice,  and  Paul  Smith,  ed.  Men  in  Feminism.  Methuen. 

Levin,  Tom.  ‘From  Dialectical  to  Normative  Specificity:  Reading  Lukacs  on 
Film’  (NGQ. 

Montefiore,  Jan.  Feminism  and  Poetry:  Language,  Experience,  Identity  in 
Women’s  Writing.  Pandora. 

Nagele,  Rainer.  Reading  After  Freud:  Essays  on  Goethe,  Holderlin,  Habermas, 
Nietzsche,  Brecht,  Celan  and  Freud.  ColU. 

Schor,  Naomi.  Reading  in  Detail:  Aesthetics  and  the  Feminine.  Methuen. 
Spivak,  Gayatri  Chakravorty.  In  Other  Worlds:  Essays  in  Cultural  Politics. 
Methuen. 


Chapter  III.  English  Language 

Cannon,  Garland.  Historical  Change  and  English  Word-Formation:  Recent 
Vocabulary.  Lang. 

Crystal,  David.  The  Cambridge  Encyclopaedia  of  Language.  CUP. 

Dirven,  Rene,  and  Gunter  Radden,  ed.  Concepts  of  Case.  Narr. 

Dumville,  David.  English  Square  Minuscule  Script:  The  Background  and 
Earliest  Phases’  (AS£). 

Kahlas-Tarkka,  Leena,  ed.  Neophilologica  Fennica.  MSNH.  SNH. 
Rickford,  John  R.  Dimensions  of  a  Creole  Continuum:  History,  Texts,  and 
Linguistic  Analysis  of  Guyanese  Creole.  Stanford. 

Salmon,  Vivian.  ‘Bathsua  Makin:  A  Pioneer  Linguist  and  Feminist  in 
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Seventeenth-Century  England’,  in  Neuere Forschungen  zur  Wortbildung  und 
Historiographie  der  Linguistik:  Festgabe  fur  Herbert  E.  Brekle  zum  50 
Geburtstag,  ed.  by  Brigitte  Asbach-Schnitker  and  Johannes  Roggenhofer. 
Narr. 

Siegel,  Jeff.  Language  Contact  in  a  Plantation  Environment:  A  Sociolinguistic 
History  of  Fiji.  CUP. 

Simon- Vandenbergen,  A.  M.,  ed.  Studies  in  Honour  of  Rene  Derolez.  Seminarie 
voor  Engelse  en  Oud-Germaanse  Taalkunde,  UGhent. 


Chapter  IV.  Old  English  Literature 

Clayton,  Mary.  ‘Homiliaries  and  Preaching  in  Anglo-Saxon  England’  ( Peritia ). 
Cross,  James  E.,  ed.  Cambridge  Pembroke  College  MS  25:  A  Carolingian 
Sermonary  Used  by  Anglo-Saxon  Preachers.  KCL. 

Dumville,  David.  ‘English  Square  Minuscule  Script:  The  Background  and 
Earliest  Phases’  (AS£). 

Swanton,  Michael.  English  Literature  before  Chaucer.  Longman. 


Chapter  V.  Middle  English:  Excluding  Chaucer 

Bawcutt,  Priscilla,  and  Felicity  Riddy,  ed.  1375-1650.  Vol.  I.  Longer  Scottish 
Poems.  SAP. 

Doyle,  A.  I.,  intro.  The  Vernon  Manuscript:  A  Facsimile  of  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  MS  Eng. Poet. a.  1.  Brewer. 

Kennedy,  Ruth.  ‘  “A  Bird  in  Bishopswood”:  Some  Newly-Discovered  Lines 
of  Alliterative  Verse  from  the  Late  Fourteenth  Century’,  in  Medieval 
Literature  and  Antiquities:  Studies  in  Honour  of  Basil  Cottle,  ed.  by  Myra 
Stokes  and  T.  L.  Burton.  Brewer. 

Morgan,  Gerald.  ‘Langland’s  Conception  of  Favel,  Guile,  Liar,  and  False  in 
the  First  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ’  ( Neophil ). 

Morgan,  Gerald.  ‘The  Meaning  of  Kind  Wit,  Conscience,  and  Reason  in  the 
First  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman ’  (ALP). 

White,  Eileen.  ‘Places  for  Hearing  the  Corpus  Christi  Play  in  York’  ( METh ). 


Chapter  VI.  Chaucer 

Haas,  Renate.  ‘Chaucer’s  Monk’s  Tale :  An  Ingenious  Criticism  of  Early 
Humanist  Conceptions  of  Tragedy’  ( HumLov ). 

Jordan,  Robert  M.  Chaucer’s  Poetics  and  the  Modern  Reader.  UCal. 

Kiser,  Lisa  J.  ‘The  Legend  of  Good  Women :  Chaucer’s  Purgatorio’  ( ELH ). 
Lawton,  David.  ‘Chaucer’s  Two  Ways:  The  Pilgrimage  Frame  of  The 
Canterbury  Tales'  (SAC). 

Olson,  Paul  A.  The  ‘Canterbury  Tales’ and  the  Good  Society.  Princeton  (1986). 


Chapter  VII.  The  Sixteenth  Century:  Excluding  Drama  after  1550 

Martin,  Ellen  E.  ‘Spenser,  Chaucer,  and  the  Rhetoric  of  Elegy’  ( JMRS ). 
Perlette,  John.  ‘Of  Sites  and  Parasites’  (ELH). 

Roston,  Murray.  Renaissance  Perspectives  in  Literature  and  the  Visual  Arts. 
Princeton. 
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Woodbridge,  Linda.  ‘Black  and  White  and  Red  All  Over:  The  Sonnet  Mistress 
Amongst  the  Ndembu’  ( RenQ ). 


Chapter  VIII.  Shakespeare 

Dubrow,  Heather.  Captive  Victors:  Shakespeare’s  Narrative  Poems  and 
Sonnets.  CornU. 

Foster,  Donald  W.  ‘Master  W.H.,  R.I.P.’  (PM LA). 

Hattaway,  Michael.  ‘Hamlet’.  CD.  Macmillan. 

Jowett,  John,  and  Gary  Taylor.  ‘The  Three  Texts  of  2  Henry  IV  (SB). 

Laroque,  Francois.  ‘An  Archaeology  of  the  Dramatic  Text:  Othello  and  Popular 
Traditions’  (CahiersE). 

McGee,  Arthur.  The  Elizabethan  Hamlet.  Yale. 

Orgel,  Stephen.  ‘Shakespeare  and  the  Cannibals’,  in  Cannibals,  Witches,  and 
Divorce:  Estranging  the  Renaissance:  Selected  Papers  from  the  English 
Institute  1985,  ed.  by  Marjorie  Garber.  JHU. 

Orgel,  Stephen,  ed.  The  Tempest,  by  William  Shakespeare.  OS.  OUP  (1987). 

Parker,  Patricia.  Literary  Fat  Ladies:  Rhetoric,  Gender,  Property.  Methuen. 

Chapter  IX.  Renaissance  Drama:  Excluding  Shakespeare 

Blake,  Ann.  ‘  “The  Humour  of  Children’’:  John  Marston’s  Plays  in  the  Private 
Theatres’  (RES). 

Duncan,  Douglas.  ‘ Gammer  Gurton’s  Needle  and  the  Concept  of  Humanist 
Parody’  (SEL). 

Helgerson,  Richard.  ‘Milton  Reads  the  King’s  Book:  Print,  Performance,  and 
the  Making  of  the  Bourgeois  Ideal’  (Criticism). 

Jones,  John  Henry,  ed.  Faustus  and  the  Censor:  The  English  Faust-Book  and 
Marlowe’s  ‘Doctor  Faustus’,  by  William  Empson.  Blackwell. 

Kaplan,  Joel.  ‘Reopening  King  Cambises’  Vein’  (EiT). 

McMillin,  Scott.  The  Elizabethan  Theatre  and  ‘The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More’. 
CornU. 

Maus,  Katharine  Eisaman.  ‘Horns  of  Dilemma:  Jealousy,  Gender,  and 
Spectatorship  in  English  Renaissance  Drama’  (ELH). 

Smuts,  R.  Malcolm.  Court  Culture  and  the  Origins  of  a  Royalist  Tradition 
in  Early  Stuart  England.  UPenn. 

Sturgess,  Keith.  Jacobean  Private  Theatre.  RKP. 


Chapter  X.  The  Earlier  Seventeenth  Century:  Excluding  Drama 

Diehl,  Huston.  ‘Graven  Images:  Protestant  Emblem  Books  in  England’  (RenQ). 
Ezell,  Margaret  J.  M.  The  Patriarch ’s  Wife:  Literary  Evidence  and  the  History 
of  the  Family.  UNC. 

Rhodes,  Neil,  ed.  Selected  Prose,  by  John  Donne.  Penguin. 

Sullivan,  David  M.  ‘Riders  to  the  West:  “Goodfriday,  1613”  ’  (JDJ). 

Chapter  XI.  Milton 

Radzinowicz,  Mary  Ann.  ‘The  Politics  of  Paradise  Lost',  in  Politics  of 
Discourse:  The  Literature  and  History  of  Seventeenth-Century  England,  ed. 
by  Kevin  Sharpe  and  Steven  N.  Zwicker.  UCal. 

Wittreich,  Joseph.  Feminist  Milton.  CornU. 
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Chapter  XII.  The  Later  Seventeenth  Century 

Brooks,  Harold  F.,  with  Raman  Selden,  ed.  The  Poems  of  John  Oldham. 
Clarendon. 

Burns,  Edward.  Restoration  Comedy:  Crises  of  Desire  and  Identity.  Macmillan. 
Keeble,  N.  H.  The  Literary  Culture  of  Nonconformity  in  Seventeenth-Century 
England.  LeicU. 

Love,  Harold.  ‘Scribal  Publication  in  Seventeenth-Century  England’  ( TCBS ). 
Wilkinson,  D.  R.  M.  ‘Etherege  and  a  Restoration  Pattern  of  Wit’  ( ES ). 
Winn,  James  Anderson.  John  Dryden  and  His  World.  Yale. 


Chapter  XIII.  The  Eighteenth  Century 

Bermingham,  Ann.  Landscape  and  Ideology:  The  English  Rustic  Tradition, 
1740-1860.  T&H  (1986). 

Carnochan,  W.  B.  Gibbon’s  Solitude:  The  Inward  World  of  the  Historian. 
Stanford. 

Erickson,  Robert  A.  Mother  Midnight:  Birth,  Sex,  and  Fate  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Fiction  (Defoe,  Richardson,  and  Sterne).  AMS. 

Faller,  Lincoln  B.  Turned  to  Account:  The  Forms  and  Functions  of  Criminal 
Biography  in  Late  Seventeenth-  and  Early  Eighteenth-Century  England.  CUP. 
Jackson,  Gabriele  Bernhard.  ‘From  Essence  to  Accident:  Locke  and  the 
Language  of  Poetry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century’  ( Criticism ). 

Nicholson,  Colin.  ‘  “Illusion  on  the  Town”:  Figuring  Out  Credit  in  The 
Dunciad’  (L&H) 

Nussbaum,  Felicity,  and  Laura  Brown,  ed.  The  New  Eighteenth  Century: 
Theory,  Politics,  English  Literature.  Methuen. 


Chapter  XIV.  The  Nineteenth  Century:  Romantic  Period 

Clayton,  Jay.  Romantic  Vision  and  the  Novel.  CUP. 

Garside,  Peter.  ‘Dating  Waverley’s  Early  Chapters’  ( Bibliotheck ). 

Klancher,  Jon  P.  The  Making  of  English  Reading  Audiences,  1790-1832. 
UWisc. 

Sutherland,  Kathryn.  ‘Fictional  Economies’  (ELH). 

Tsomondo,  Thorell.  ‘ Emma :  A  Study  in  Textual  Strategies’  (£2L4). 


Chapter  XV.  The  Nineteenth  Century:  Victorian  Period 

Armstrong,  Nancy.  Desire  and  Domestic  Fiction:  A  Political  History  of  the 
Novel.  OUP. 

Chitham,  Edward.  A  Life  of  Emily  Bronte.  Blackwell. 

Chittick,  Kathryn.  ‘Literature  and  Politics  in  1833’  (DR). 

Christ,  Carol.  ‘The  Feminine  Subject  in  Victorian  Poetry’  (ELH). 

David,  Deirdre.  Intellectual  Women  and  Victorian  Patriarchy:  Harriet 
Martineau,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  George  Eliot.  Macmillan. 
Ellmann,  Richard.  Oscar  Wilde.  HH. 

Ermarth,  Elizabeth  Deeds.  Realism  and  Consensus  in  the  English  Novel. 
Princeton  (1983). 

Maidment,  Brian,  ed.  The  Poorhouse  Fugitives:  Self-Taught  Poets  and  Poetry 
in  Victorian  Britain.  Carcanet. 
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Myer,  Valerie  Grosvenor.  Charlotte  Bronte:  Truculent  Spirit.  Vision/B&N. 
Palmegiano,  E.  M.  The  British  Empire  in  the  Victorian  Press,  1832-1867. 
Garland. 

Ricks,  Christopher,  ed.  The  Poems  of  Tennyson.  Second  edn.  Longman. 
Rowell,  George.  William  Terriss  and  Richard  Prince,  Two  Players  in  an  Adelphi 
Melodrama.  STR. 

Seiler,  R.  M.,  ed.  Walter  Pater:  A  Life  Remembered.  UCalgary. 

Stange,  G.  Robert.  ‘1887  and  the  Making  of  the  Victorian  Canon’  (VP). 
Wallen,  Jeffrey.  ‘On  Pater’s  Use  and  Abuse  of  Quotation’  ( Arnoldian ). 


Chapter  XVI.  The  Twentieth  Century 

Baldwin,  Dean  R.  V.  S.  Pritchett.  TEAS.  Twayne. 

Barrett,  Eileen.  ‘Matriarchal  Myth  on  a  Patriarchal  Stage:  Virginia  Woolf’s 
Between  the  Acts’  ( TCL ). 

Bradbury,  Malcolm.  No,  Not  Bloomsbury.  Deutsch. 

Brophy,  Brigid.  ‘Baroque  ’n ’  Roll’  and  Other  Essays.  HH. 

Cairns,  David,  and  Shaun  Richards.  ‘  “WOMAN”  in  the  Discourse  of 
Celticism:  A  Reading  of  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen ’  ( CJIS ). 

Clayton,  Thomas.  ‘The  Texts  and  Publishing  Vicissitudes  of  Peter  Nichols’s 
Passion  Play ’  (Lib). 

Elliott,  Vivian,  comp,  and  ed.  Dear  Mr  Shaw:  Selections  from  Bernard  Shaw’s 
Postbag,  intro,  by  Michael  Holroyd.  Bloomsbury. 

Ellmann,  Maud.  The  Poetics  of  Impersonality.  Harvester. 

Gray,  Frances.  Noel  Coward.  MMD.  Macmillan. 

Harper,  George  Mills.  The  Making  of  Yeats’s  ‘A  Vision ’:  A  Study  of  the 
Automatic  Script.  Macmillan. 

McCartney,  George.  Confused  Roaring:  Evelyn  Waugh  and  the  Modernist 
Tradition.  IndU. 

Marohl,  Joseph.  ‘De-Realised  Women:  Performance  and  Identity  in  Top  Girls’ 
(. MD ). 

Mazer,  Cary  M.  ‘Finders  Keepers:  Recent  Scholarship  on  Granville  Barker’ 
(. NCTR ). 

O’Donoghue,  Noel  D.  ‘Discovering  Orthodoxy’  ( CRev ). 

Raban,  Jonathan.  For  Love  and  Money:  Writing,  Reading,  Travelling, 
1969-1987 .  Collins  Harvill. 

Ritchie,  Harry.  Success  Stories:  Literature  and  the  Media  in  England, 
1950-1959.  Faber. 

Rossen,  Janice.  The  World  of  Barbara  Pym.  Macmillan. 

Sammells,  Neil.  Tom  Stoppard:  The  Artist  as  Critic.  Macmillan. 

Schwarz,  Daniel  R.  ‘  “Tell  Us  in  Plain  Words”  ’  ( JNT ). 

Smith,  Grahame.  The  Achievement  of  Graham  Greene.  Harvester/B&N. 

Straus,  Nina  Pelikan.  ‘The  Exclusion  of  the  Intended  from  Secret  Sharing  in 
Conrad’s  Heart  of  Darkness ’  (Novel). 

Symons,  Julian.  Makers  of  the  New:  The  Revolution  in  Literature,  1912-1939. 
Deutsch. 


Chapter  XVII.  American  Literature  to  1900 

Dekker,  George.  The  American  Historical  Romance.  CUP. 
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Hall,  David  D.  ‘On  Common  Ground:  The  Coherence  of  American  Puritan 
Studies’  ( WMQ ). 

Kennedy,  J.  Gerald.  Poe,  Death  and  the  Life  of  Writing.  Yale. 

Rowe,  Joyce  A.  Equivocal  Endings  in  Classic  American  Novels.  CUP. 
Tanner,  Tony.  ‘Proust,  Ruskin,  James  and  Le  Desir  de  Venue'  { JAmS ). 
Yellin,  Jean  Fagan,  ed.  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Slave  Girl  Written  by  Herself, 
by  Harriet  A.  Jacobs.  Harvard. 


Chapter  XVIII.  American  Literature:  Twentieth  Century 

Bigsby,  C.  W.  E.,  ed.  Plays  by  Susan  Glaspell,  additional  textual  notes  by 
Christine  Dymkowski.  CUP. 

Dick,  Philip  K.  The  Collected  Stories  of  Philip  K.  Dick.  5  vols.,  intro,  by  Roger 
Zelazny,  Norman  Spinrad,  John  Brunner,  James  Tiptree  Jr,  and  Thomas 
M.  Disch.  U-M. 

Donald,  David  Herbert.  Look  Homeward:  A  Life  of  Thomas  Wolfe. 
Bloomsbury. 

Gates,  Henry  Louis  Jr.  Figures  in  Black:  Words,  Signs,  and  the  ‘Racial’  Self. 
OUPAm. 

Litz,  A.  Walton,  and  Christopher  MacGowan,  ed.  1909-1939.  Vol.  I.  The 
Collected  Poems  of  William  Carlos  Williams.  Carcanet. 

Poirier,  Richard.  The  Renewal  of  Literature:  Emersonian  Reflections. 
Faber. 

Salzman,  Jack,  ed.  American  Studies:  An  Annotated  Bibliography.  CUP. 
Sanders,  David.  John  Dos  Passos:  A  Comprehensive  Bibliography .  Garland. 
Sieburth,  Richard.  ‘In  Pound  We  Trust:  The  Economy  of  Poetry/The  Poetry 
of  Economics’  ( CritI ). 

Taylor,  J.  Golden,  et  al.,  ed.  A  Literary  History  of  the  American  West.  TCUP. 


Chapter  XIX.  New  Literatures  in  English 

General 

Slemon,  Stephen.  ‘Monuments  of  Empire:  Allegory/Counter-Discourse/Post- 
Colonial  Writing’  ( Kunapipi ). 

Tiffin,  Helen.  ‘Post-Colonial  Literatures  and  Counter-Discourse’  {Kunapipi). 
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Acker,  Kathy:  and  Abish,  675 
Acquah,  Kobena  Eyi,  715 
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357-8;  American  companies,  488-9; 
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Aelred:  De  Institutione  Inclusarum,  167 
‘zEnigmata  Tatwini’,  132 
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Peacock  and  Juno’,  560 
aesthetic  autonomy,  13 
aesthetic  response:  theory  of,  557 
aesthetic  theory,  48 
aestheticism,  432;  and  Faulkner,  646; 
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26;  and  psychoanalysis,  25;  and 
semiotics,  25,  26;  and  the  feminine, 
41;  feminist,  41;  of  negativity,  44;  of 
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yEpelraed  I,  127 
Africa:  and  D.  Livesay,  742 
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African  literature,  706-21;  Soviet 
writing  on,  708 
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Afro-American  literature,  607,  612, 
653-6;  and  Milton,  304;  and  T. 
Morrison,  673;  autobiography,  675; 
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68 1 ,  see  also  black  literature 
Afro-Americans:  and  West  Africans,  715; 
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Praise  Famous  Men ,  675 
agnosticism:  Victorian,  470 
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Aidoo,  Ama  Ata,  707,  715(2);  Our 
Sister  Killjoy,  707 
Aislabie,  William,  347 
Aitken,  Adam,  70 

Alabama  Shakespeare  Festival,  689-90 
Alabone,  Alfred:  ‘Reminiscences  of  a 
Visit  to  Aldworth’,  431 
Alain  de  Lille:  and  Milton,  308;  De 
Planctu  Naturae,  142 
Alain-Fournier:  and  Hardy,  464 
Albee,  Edward,  683-4;  and  Odets,  690; 
All  Over,  684;  The  American 
Dream,  683;  The  Death  of  Bessie 
Smith,  684;  The  Lady  from 
Dubuque,  684;  The  Sandbox,  683; 
Who’s  Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf, 

683;  The  Zoo  Story,  683 
alchemy:  and  Lawrence,  523;  technical 
terminology,  and  Chaucer,  192 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  588;  letters, 

612-13;  Little  Women,  588 
Alcuin:  and  phonetics,  61; 

Interrogationes  Sigewulfi  in  Genesin, 
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Aldiss,  Brian:  and  Conrad,  507; 

Stars  warm,  507 
Alfred:  vocabulary,  101,  134 
Algren,  Nelson,  656;  The  Man  with  the 
Golden  Arm,  656;  Somebody  in 
Boots,  656 

alienation:  in  Soyinka,  711 
allegory:  and  colonialism,  708;  and 
Keats,  390;  in  Browning,  417;  in 
Carlyle,  472;  in  Lamming,  751;  in 
Langland,  140;  in  Milton,  312;  in 
Naipaul,  750;  in  Shakespeare,  247 
Allen,  Woody,  61 1 
Alleyn,  Edward,  261 
Allfrey,  Phyllis  Shand,  748;  The  Orchid 
House,  748 

alliterative  poetry:  ME,  138,  144-6; 

technique,  148-9 
allusion:  in  Beckett,  552 
Alpe,  K.-O.,  32 
alternative  theatre,  547 
Althusser,  Louis,  47 
Alvarez,  A.,  626 

Amadi,  Elechi:  Estrangement,  713 
Amalarius:  Liber  off icialis,  136 


ambiguity,  451 

America:  Paine  on,  401;  US  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  646,  658 
American  Civil  War:  in  literature,  632 
American  culture:  and  Tennyson,  431 
American  English:  accents,  76; 
auxiliaries  in  early  American 
English,  89;  black  English,  71; 
change  in,  69;  comparison  with 
British  English,  105-6;  conservative 
character,  71;  conversation,  81;  in 
New  Zealand,  71;  phonetics,  75,  76; 
regional,  dictionary,  99;  voicing  in, 
77 

American  Indian  culture:  and  Canadian 
literature,  735;  fables,  and  W. 

Harris,  751 

American  Indian  linguistics,  65 
American  literature:  20th  C,  606-92; 
before  1900,  571-602;  colonial  poets, 
and  Herbert,  292;  native,  615,  634; 
short  story,  736 

American  theatre  companies,  488 
Americanized  argot  in  Russia,  72 
Amerindian  see  American  Indian 
Amis  and  Amiloun,  152 
Amis,  Kingsley,  503,  505 
Amram,  David,  662 
Amyot,  Jacques,  208 
analogical  reformation,  83 
Anand,  Mulk  Raj,  757,  758; 

Untouchable,  759 
anarchism:  in  Traven,  660 
anchoritic  devotion:  ME,  166 
ancient  monuments:  aesthetic  and 
historical  value  of,  347 
Ancrene  Riwle,  167 
Ancrene  Wisse,  166,  167(2) 

Anderson,  Hans:  and  Yeats,  538;  ‘The 
Nightingale’,  538 
Anderson,  Jessica,  725 
Anderson,  John  M.,  86 
Anderson,  Margaret,  676 
Anderson,  Patrick,  741 
Anderson,  Sherwood,  610,  760 
Anderton,  Laurence  see  Brereley,  John 
Andreas :  metre,  126 
Andres,  Bruce,  625 
Andrew  of  Wyntoun:  Orygynale 
Crony kil  of  Scotland,  160 
Andrewes,  Lancelot:  and  Herbert,  292 
androgyny:  Renaissance  drama,  267 
Angelou,  Maya,  673-4,  674 
Anglo-Indian  literature,  510,  536,  704 
Anglo-Irish:  drama,  politics  in,  550; 
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fiction,  443;  intellect,  and  Swift, 

359;  literature,  550;  writers,  Bowen, 
511,  see  also  Irish 

Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  101,  107,  123 
‘Angry  Young  Men’,  503 
animal  fable:  Edwardian,  in  Southern 
African  children’s  literature,  716-17 
animal  references:  in  Dickens,  452 
animal  sounds,  105 
Ansari,  A. A.,  232 
Anselm:  Proslogium,  140 
Antheil,  George,  676 
anthologies,  3-4 
Anthony,  Michael,  704 
anthropology:  Victorian,  and  Darwin, 
469 

Anti-Corn  Law  League,  473 
anti-Semitism:  and  Pound,  627; 

Chaucer,  190-1;  Chesterton,  512 
antiquarian  periodicals,  482 
antiquarianism:  18th  C  Scottish,  343 
Antonio’s  Revenge,  262-3 
Antrobus,  John,  548 
apartheid:  and  Nkosi,  720;  and 
Shakespeare,  232,  249 
Apocalypse  Movement,  543 
apocalyptic  drama:  Australian,  723 
Apophthegmata,  131 
Apostles:  and  Tennyson,  428 
Appalachian  poetry,  615 
Appius  and  Virginia,  278 
apposition,  84-5 
Apuleius:  The  Golden  Ass,  192 
Aquinas,  St  Thomas:  and  Chaucer,  193; 

and  Shakespeare,  248 
Arabian  Nights :  Scheherazade,  and 
Rushdie,  536,  759 
Arabic  culture:  and  Milton,  302 
Arabic  literature:  and  ME  literary 
history,  141 
Arber,  Edward,  7 

Arbuthnot,  John:  The  History  of  John 
Bull,  374 

archaeology:  and  Hardy,  461;  AS, 

121-2,  122,  124 

Archer,  William:  and  Hardy,  461 
architectural  metaphors:  in  Australian 
literature,  725 

architecture:  and  aesthetics,  13,  26;  and 
Hardy,  461;  and  M.  Lewis,  374;  and 
semiotics,  26;  AS,  122 
Arden,  John,  548 
Arden  of  Feversham,  225 
Aristophanes:  and  More,  205 
Aristotle,  38;  and  Chaucer,  193;  and 


Faulkner,  647;  and  Pound,  628-9; 
and  Shakespeare,  240;  Ethics,  193; 
Poetics,  53 

Armah,  Ayi  Kwei,  707,  711,  713-14; 
historical  novels,  714;  The  Beauty ful 
Ones  Are  Not  Yet  Born,  713-14, 

714;  Fragments,  713-14,  714,  715; 
The  Radiance  of  the  King,  714;  Two 
Thousand  Seasons,  714;  Why  Are 
We  So  Blest?,  713-14,  714 
Armstrong,  Isobel,  429 
Armstrong,  Rev.  Richard:  letters,  591 
Arnclife-Sennett,  Henry:  An 
Englishwoman’s  Home,  547 
Arnold,  Ethel  M.,  482 
Arnold,  Matthew,  411-13,  471-2;  and 
Milton,  304;  and  modernism, 

412-13;  and  Pater,  477(2);  and 
Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee,  469; 
criticism,  13;  drama,  412; 
‘Civilization  in  the  United  States’, 
412;  ‘Dover  Beach’,  412,  412-13; 
‘Empedocles’,  412;  ‘Haworth 
Parsonage’,  412;  Literature  and 
Dogma,  471;  Merope,  412;  ‘The 
Scholar-Gipsy’,  412(3),  412-13;  ‘The 
Sick  King  in  Bokhara’,  412;  ‘A 
Summer  Night’,  412 
ars  moriendi :  and  Shakespeare,  242 
art:  in  Gifkins,  763;  theories  of, 
Victorian,  470,  see  also  fine  arts; 
visual  arts 

art  criticism:  19th  C,  483 
art  history:  terminology  used  in  theatre 
studies,  269 

Art  Nouveau:  and  Faulkner,  646 
Artaud,  Antonin,  387;  and  Brecht,  35 
Arthurian  legend:  and  Victorian  poetry, 
431;  imagery  in  Shakespeare,  247-8 
Arthurian  literature,  145,  152,  166 
articles  (grammatical),  64,  114 
As  I  stod  on  a  day  me-self  vnder  a  tre, 
161 

Ashbery,  John,  613-14,  618;  and  W. 
Stevens,  616;  ‘Everyman’s  Library’, 
618;  ‘Indelible,  Inedible’,  618; 
‘Summer’,  620;  (with  Schuyler),  A 
Nest  of  Ninnies,  671 
Ashley,  Sir  John,  261 
Ashton-Warner,  Sylvia,  760,  762 
Asian  languages:  and  English,  72-3 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal:  language 
policy,  64 
Asimov,  Isaac,  636 
Asky,  S.:  The  Dybbuk,  684 
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Asquith,  Cynthia,  511-12;  diaries,  512 
The  Assembly  of  Ladies,  163 
Assize  Sermons:  18th  C,  340 
Astell,  Mary,  334;  and  Locke,  334;  The 
Christian  Religion,  334;  Reflections 
upon  Marriage,  334;  A  Serious 
Proposal  to  the  Ladies,  334(2) 

Astley,  Thea:  A  Kindness  Cup,  728 
astrology:  in  Spenser,  210 
astronomy:  and  Chaucer,  194 
Atherton,  James,  517 
Atlantic  Creoles,  73 
attribution  studies,  114;  ME,  160;  16th 
C,  213;  19th  C  periodicals,  483; 
authorial  identity,  386;  The  Book  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  262;  ‘Etterick  Pen’,  399; 
Marian  Triumphans,  298;  Melbourne 
MS  attrib  to  John  Webster,  2;  Novel 
with  Cocaine  (attrib.  Nabokov),  661; 
Pericles,  114;  Plot  and  Passion,  485; 
The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  258(2); 
Roughing  It,  733;  Shakespeare, 

222-3,  229;  Sodom,  329(2),  see  also 
authorship 

Atwood,  Margaret,  737(2),  739;  poetry, 
739,  743;  Bodily  Harm,  736;  The 
Handmaid’s  Tale,  739(3);  Lady 
Oracle,  739(2) 

Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  139 
Auden,  W.H.,  543;  and  Merrill,  616; 

‘Musee  des  Beaux  Arts’,  114 
audience:  1 8th— 19th  C  reading,  399-400; 
and  Beckett,  556;  Browning,  415-16, 
416-17;  Chaucer,  183;  Congreve, 

330;  Elizabethan,  260;  Emerson, 

586;  Fielding,  371;  Keats,  389;  L. 
Lee,  audience  participation,  690; 
Renaissance,  259,  268;  Shakespeare, 
233,  239;  Shepard,  687,  688; 

Webster,  259-60,  see  also  readers 
and  reading 

Augustan  writers,  339,  339-40,  361 
Augustine  of  Hippo,  Saint,  130,  139, 
140,  182;  and  Milton,  311(2),  312; 
sign  theory,  291 
Aurobindo,  Sri,  758 
Austen,  Jane,  53,  394-8,  439,  525;  and 
Coleridge,  384;  bildungsroman,  49; 
career  pattern,  501;  letters,  396; 
Emma,  397(3),  438;  Mansfield  Park, 
391(2),  395,  396-7;  Northanger 
Abbey,  396;  Persuasion,  384,  397, 
397-8,  398;  Pride  and  Prejudice, 

395,  396(2);  Sanditon,  398;  Sense 
and  Sensibility,  396 


Austin,  Alfred,  410(2),  445 
Austin,  J.L.,  24 
Austin,  Mary,  611 

Australia:  European  writers  and,  728 
Australian  English,  70,  70-1,  71,  74,  76, 
77,  99 

Australian  languages,  69 
Australian  literature,  721-32,  761;  and 
Canadian  literature,  735;  and  New 
Zealand  literature,  762;  ethnic,  703 
auteurist  theory,  634 
‘author  criticism’,  genre  of,  760 
authorial  intention;  Swift,  358 
authoritarianism:  in  Melville,  576 
authority:  and  Johnson,  363;  and 
Melville,  591 

authorship,  37;  and  gender,  Victorian 
poetry,  410;  medieval  theory  of, 

193;  socialization  of,  5,  see  also 
attribution  studies 
autism:  and  Dickens,  452 
autobiography:  17th  C  women’s,  298; 
American,  675;  and  childhood,  724; 
and  Hardy,  461;  and  Soyinka,  711; 
Australian,  723,  724;  in  Ruskin  and 
Scott,  478;  in  West  African 
literature,  713;  postmodern 
approach,  14;  rhetorical  strategies, 
577;  women’s,  439 
auxiliaries,  89,  92,  93,  100,  see  also 
verbs 

avant-garde:  and  language,  49;  literary, 
14 

Avicenna,  150;  Liber  de  Anima,  150 
Avigdor,  Eva:  French  translation  of 
Milton,  301 
Avison,  Margaret,  742 
‘The  Avowing  of  King  Arthur’,  144 
The  Awntyrs  of  Arthure,  144,  146 
Awoonor,  Kofi,  711,  713;  This  Earth, 
My  Brother,  715(2) 

Ayckbourn,  Alan,  547,  549,  551 
ayre,  213 
Azarias,  129-30 
Ba,  Mariama,  707 

Babbitt,  Irving,  679;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541 
Bachelard,  Gaston,  23-4 
bachelors:  in  Victorian  literature,  467 
Bacon,  Francis,  296-7;  and  Herbert, 

291;  and  Nashe,  232;  and 
Shakespeare,  222;  historical  writing, 
283;  Essays,  283;  Henry  VII,  283; 
New  Atlantis,  296;  ‘Of  Truth’,  296; 
Preparative  towards  a  Natural  and 
Experimental  History,  296 
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Bagford,  John,  333 
Bagnold,  Enid,  511;  The  Happy 
Foreigner,  511;  The  Squire,  5 1 1 
Bail,  Murray:  The  Drover’s  Wife,  704 
Baker,  Don,  690 

Bakhtin,  Mikhail,  15,  17,  46-7,  109, 

181,  354,  400,  447,  451,  458,  539, 
599,  647,  658;  and  Clough,  420;  and 
Shakespeare,  229,  233;  structuralism 
and  critical  history  in,  15 
Bald,  Wambly,  677;  journalism,  676-7; 
short  stories,  676 

Baldwin,  James,  682,  691;  and  Ellison, 
656;  Another  Country,  682;  Go  Tell 
It  on  the  Mountain,  636 
Bale,  John,  206(2) 
ballads:  and  Cobbett,  401;  ME,  141 
Ballantyne,  David,  760 
Ballantyne  Press,  485 
Ballard,  J.G.,  501 

Bal’mont,  Konstantin:  and  Blake,  384 
Baltens,  Pieter,  277 
Balzac,  Honore  de:  and  Dickens,  453; 
and  Faulkner,  648;  and  James,  598; 
bildungsroman,  49;  The  Homeric 
Hymns,  623;  Les  Pay  sans,  648; 
Seraphita,  623 

Bambara,  Toni  Cade:  The  Salt  Eaters, 
674 

Bann,  Stephen:  and  H.D.,  624 
Barber,  C.L.,  235 
Barbour,  John:  Bruce,  157 
Barker,  George,  543-4 
Barker,  Harley  Granville  see  Granville 
Barker,  Harley 
Barker,  Howard,  278 
Barker,  Pat:  The  Century’s  Daughter, 
501 

Barnes,  Djuna,  525;  Nightwood,  675-6 
Barnes,  Margaret  Ayer:  Edna  His  Wife, 
22 

Barnes,  Peter,  548,  552;  and  Shaw,  552; 
Red  Noses,  552(2) 

Barnes,  William,  413;  and  Hopkins,  423 
Barnhart,  Clarence,  103 
Baroque:  and  Hopkins,  422 
Barrett,  Lawrence,  487 
Barrie,  J.M.,  445,  552 
Barth,  John,  608,  633,  634,  635,  664; 
myth  in,  633;  Giles  Goat-Boy,  664; 
Letters,  633,  664;  Lost  in  the 
Funhouse,  664;  Sabbatical,  664;  The 
Sot-  Weed  Factor,  664 
Barthelme,  Donald,  674;  The  Dead 
Father,  674 


Barthes,  Roland,  23,  40,  372-3,  443, 
627,  735,  764;  and  Burroughs,  663; 
and  Hemingway,  642;  and  utopias 
of  language,  29;  Michelet,  23;  S/Z, 
642 

Barton,  Anne,  258,  271-2 
baseball  see  sports  fiction 
Baskin,  Leonard,  544-5 
Bataille,  Georges,  434 
Bate,  Walter  Jackson,  12,  303 
Bates,  H.E.,  530 
Battestin,  Martin  C.,  371 
The  Battle  of  Maldon  see  Maldon 
Baudelaire,  Charles,  25,  53,  382;  and 
Poe,  584;  W.  Benjamin  on,  45; 
Salons,  53 

Baudrillard,  Jean,  14-15,  26,  44;  and 
Beckett,  555 
Bauer,  Nancy,  734 
Bauman,  Michael,  313 
bawdy  references:  in  Dickens,  455 
Baxter,  James  K.,  703,  760,  761;  and 
Curnow,  767 
Baxter,  Richard,  321 
Bayley,  John,  532 
Baynton,  Barbara,  704 
Bazin,  Andre,  45 
BBI  Dictionary,  106 
Beardsley,  Aubrey:  Yellow  Book,  488 
Beats,  613,  662,  678 
Beattie,  James,  343,  366 
Beaumont,  Sir  Francis,  262;  audiences, 
260;  (with  Fletcher),  Love’s  Cure 
266-7;  Philaster,  279 
Beckett,  Samuel,  532,  533,  552-8,  630; 
and  Gass,  671;  plays,  547,  552-8; 
scenic  imagery  in,  556;  television  plays, 
554;  All  that  Fall,  555;  Cascando,  557; 
Catastrophe,  554(2),  557;  Come  and 
Go,  557;  Company,  532,  554; 
Endgame,  555;  Footfalls,  555; 

Happy  Days,  3,  555-6;  Not  I,  554; 
Ohio  Impromptu,  557;  Play,  556; 
Rockaby,  554,  557;  That  Time,  554; 
Waiting  for  Godot,  552(5),  552-3; 
What  Where,  554,  556 
Beckford,  William:  Dreams,  Waking 
Thoughts  and  Incidents,  366 
Beckham,  Barry:  Runner  Mack,  637 
Beddoes,  Thomas  Lovell:  ‘The  Ghost’s 
Moonshine’,  418 

Bede,  122,  127-8;  Ecclesiastical  History, 
122 

Bedford,  John,  Duke  of:  manuscripts, 
143 
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Bedford  Park:  and  Yeats,  536-7 
Beer,  Gillian,  458 

Beerbohm,  Max,  513;  Zuleika  Dobson , 
513 

beginnings:  G.  Eliot,  459 

Behan,  Brendan,  550;  An  Giall,  550; 

The  Hostage ,  550 

Behn,  Aphra,  321-2,  332;  and  tragedy, 
323;  Love  Letters  between  a 
Nobleman  and  His  Sister,  332; 
Oroonoko,  337 

Bell,  John:  and  Johnson,  364;  Poets  of 
Great  Britain,  364(2) 

Bell,  Melville,  65 
Bellah,  Robert,  19 
belles  lettres:  18th  C,  343 
Belloc,  Hilaire:  and  Zionism,  513;  anti- 
Semitism,  512 

Bellow,  Saul,  3,  611-12,  630,  634,  665; 
Henderson  the  Rain  King,  611;  ‘Him 
with  His  Foot  in  His  Mouth’,  665; 
Seize  the  Day,  665;  To  Jerusalem 
and  Back,  665 

Bellows,  Henry  Whitney,  587 
Belsey,  Catherine,  17,  459 
Benjamin,  Walter,  13,  25,  27-8,  44, 
44-5,  626 

Benjamin,  Warren,  608 
Bennett,  Alan:  The  Insurance  Man, 

551;  Kafka’s  Dick,  551 
Bensusan,  Inez:  The  Apple,  547 
Bentham,  Jeremy:  and  Dickens,  451; 
and  Smith,  344;  Deontology,  451; 
Science  of  Morality,  451 
Beowulf,  127-9;  metrical  grammar,  78; 
and  Christianity,  127;  as  epic,  125; 
metre,  126;  phonological  patterning 
in,  79-80;  skaldic  models  for,  124; 
vocabulary,  101,  125 
Bercovitch,  Sacvan,  576 
Beresford-Howe,  Constance,  740 
Berger,  John,  49 

Bergson,  Henri:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539(2), 
540,  614,  622;  theory  of  humour, 

509 

Berkeley,  George:  Alciphron ,  360 
Bernbaum,  Ernest,  353 
Berne,  Eric,  466 
Bernstein,  Aline,  677-8 
Bernstein,  Charles,  619,  625 
Berryman,  John,  620,  625(2),  626; 

Dream  Songs,  625 
Berthelet,  Thomas:  Tales  and  Quick 
Answers,  205 
Besant,  Walter,  436,  484 


Bethlem  Hospital,  342 
Bettelheim,  Bruno,  451 
Biafran  war  literature,  706 
Bible:  and  Blake,  384;  and  Carroll,  442; 
and  Chapman,  213;  and  Dickinson, 
582;  and  Hemingway,  643;  and 
Milton,  304,  309,  312;  and  OE 
literature,  129,  130,  130-1;  and 
Ruskin,  478;  and  Shakespeare,  243; 
and  Spenser,  209;  and  Whitman, 

580;  and  Wollstonecraft,  403; 
Latin-Saxon  hybrid  words  in,  104; 
Ecclesiasticus,  130;  Genesis,  38,  304, 
582;  Gospels,  384;  Job,  403;  John, 
130-1;  Luke,  130;  New  Testament, 
129;  Psalms,  109,  130,  209,  309, 

312,  643;  Samuel,  213;  Song  of 
Solomon,  580 

bibliography,  4-10;  and  18th  C 
periodicals,  361 

Bickham,  George,  8;  and  Pope,  351 
Bierce,  Ambrose:  ‘An  Occurrence  at 
Owl  Creek  Bridge’,  598 
Big  House  theme:  in  Anglo-Irish 
fiction,  443 

Bildungsroman:  and  Bakhtin,  46;  in 
European  culture,  49-50 
biography:  and  Darwin,  470;  and 
Stead,  727;  as  fiction,  725; 

Burnet’s  use  of,  333;  literary,  2; 
politics  of,  and  Johnson,  363; 
Victorian,  472 
Bion,  William,  447 

Birdsell,  Sandra:  Night  Travellers,  704 
Bishop,  Elizabeth,  620-1,  680;  and 
Moore,  616;  ‘At  the  Fishhouses’, 

621;  ‘The  Bight’,  621;  ‘Brazil, 
January  1,  1502’,  619;  Geography 
III,  620;  ‘The  Map’,  621;  North  & 
South,  625;  ‘Roosters’,  621 
bissett,  bill,  735 
Bissoondath,  Neil,  747 
black  Australian  writers,  725 
black  characters:  heroines  in  Morrison, 
673;  women  in  Childress,  689 
black  crowd:  image  in  South  African 
literature,  717 
black  dialect,  596 

black  English,  71-2,  71,  75,  113(2),  619 
black  folklore:  and  Ellison,  656 
black  humour  see  humour 
black  intellectual:  dilemma  of,  18 
black  literature,  612;  mythic  fiction, 

636;  responsibility  of  writer,  682,  see 
also  Afro-American  literature 
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black  theatre:  Southern  (American),  684 
black  writers:  Australian,  731-2;  lesbian 
plays,  551;  South  African,  719,  720; 
women,  720;  women  novelists,  596 
Blackmur,  R.P.,  18,  608 
blackness:  derogatory  meanings  in 
medieval  and  Elizabethan  texts,  267 
blacks:  in  English  drama,  265 
Blackwood,  Alexander,  401 
Blackwood,  William,  401 
Blais,  Marie-Claire,  739 
Blaise,  Clark,  737 

Blake,  William:  and  Cary,  527;  and 
Lawrence,  524;  and  Milton,  303-4, 
315;  drawing,  384;  poetry,  382-4; 
‘The  Blossom’,  383;  Book  of  Thel, 
382-3,  383;  Europe ,  384;  The 
Everlasting  Gospel,  382-3;  The  Four 
Zoas,  383(2),  383—4;  Jerusalem,  527; 
‘The  Little  Black  Boy’,  383;  ‘The 
Little  Girl  Lost’,  524;  ‘London’, 

619;  ‘Mam  Tor’,  527;  The  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,  382-3;  ‘A 
Poison  Tree’,  50;  Songs  of 
Experience,  382-3,  383(2);  Songs  of 
Innocence,  382-3,  383(3);  Visions  of 
the  Daughters  of  Albion,  382-3 
Blanchot,  Maurice:  and  Foucault,  43 
Blessing,  Lee,  691 
Blessington,  Francis,  304 
Blickling  homilies,  134 
Bliss,  A.J.,  154 
Bliss,  Alan,  131 
Bloch,  Ernest,  26 

Bloom,  Harold,  51,  303,  303-4,  464-5, 
620,  631 

Bloom,  Harry,  717 

Bloom,  Valerie:  Touch  Mi;  Tell  MU, 

752 

Bloomfield,  Leonard,  61,  67;  Language, 
66 

Bloomfield,  Morton,  150 
Bloomsbury:  and  Woolf,  518-19 
Bloy,  Leon:  and  O’Connor,  659 
Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scawen:  and  Lady 
Gregory,  559 

Boas,  Hans:  and  Sapir,  65 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  187,  202;  and 
Chaucer,  178-9,  193(2);  Corbacho, 
140;  Filostrato,  193;  Olympia,  148 
The  Bodley  Head:  history,  9 
the  body,  24,  41,  42;  and  Whitman, 

579,  581;  in  pain,  18 
Boethius,  160;  and  Chaucer,  193,  195, 
198;  and  Gower,  155;  and  OE 


literature,  131;  influence  on  ME 
visionary  works,  142;  De 
Consolatione  Philosophiae,  131,  142, 
163,  163-4 
Bohr,  Niels,  623 

Boissard,  J.J.:  Habitus  variorum  orbis 
gentium,  213 

de  Boissiere,  Ralph,  747;  Crown  Jewel, 
751 

Bokenham,  Osbern,  165 
Bolingbroke,  Henry  St  John,  Viscount, 
345,  360;  and  18th  C  historiography, 
360;  and  politics,  345 
bombast:  in  Shakespeare,  233 
Bond,  Edward,  547,  548(2),  558;  plays, 
551;  Lear,  247 
Boniface,  123 

Bonomi,  Joseph:  and  Austen,  396 
Bontemps,  Arna:  Black  Thunder,  636 
book  collections:  Douce,  167;  Paston 
family,  143 

book  illustration  see  illustration 
The  Book  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  261-2 
Book  of  Sports,  308 
book  reviewing,  484 
book  trade:  18th  C,  8;  and  Lawrence, 
524 

Bossuet,  Jacques  Benigne,  447 
Boswell,  James,  343,  364;  and  Johnson, 
362;  letters,  364;  Journal  of  a  Tour 
of  the  Hebrides,  364;  Life  of 
Johnson,  364(2);  London  Journal, 
342 

Boucicault,  Dion,  486;  and  Shaw,  562; 
and  Wharton,  639;  The  Colleen 
Bawn,  486;  The  Corsican  Brothers, 
486;  London  Assurance,  486; 
Octoroon,  486;  Robert  Emmet,  486; 
The  Shaughraun,  486,  639 
Boumelha,  Penny,  462 
Bourdieu,  Pierre,  48,  53,  508 
Bourke-White,  Margaret,  608 
Bowen,  Elizabeth,  511,  530;  short 
stories,  511;  The  Cat  Jumps,  511; 
The  Heat  of  the  Day,  511;  Look  at 
All  Those  Roses,  511 
Bowering,  George:  and  C.K.  Stead, 

765;  Allophanes,  743;  Burning 
Water,  765;  ‘Kerrisdale  Elegies’,  743 
Bowles,  Jane,  660;  ‘Laura  and  Sally’, 
660;  ‘A  Stick  of  Green  Candy’,  660 
Bowles,  Paul,  660-1,  681;  J.R.,  660-1; 
‘Pastor  Dowe  at  Tacate’,  660;  The 
Recognitions,  660-1 
Bowles,  William  Lisle,  390-1 
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Bowyer,  William,  9-10 
Boxill,  Roger,  691 
boxing  see  sports  fiction 
boy  actors:  Renaissance,  267,  276 
Boyd,  John:  and  Milton,  304 
Boyd,  Martin,  732 
Boyd,  William,  501 
Boyle,  John  see  Orrery,  John  Boyle, 
earl  of 

Boyle,  Kay,  676 

Bradbury,  Malcolm,  535;  Rates  of 
Exchange ,  535 

Braddon,  Mary,  437,  440;  Lady 
Aud ley’s  Secret,  440 
Bradford,  William:  and  the  sublime, 

577;  Of  Plymouth  Plantation,  577 
Bradley,  A.C.,  228,  230 
Bradley,  David:  The  Chaneysville 
Incident,  636 

Bradley,  F.H.:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539,  540; 
The  Pre-Suppositions  of  Critical 
History,  539 
Braine,  John,  2 

Braithwaite,  Edward  Kamau,  753-4; 

The  Arrivants,  753;  Jah  Music,  754; 
Mother  Poem,  753;  Sun  Poem,  753; 
The  Visibility  Trigger,  754 
Brand,  Max  see  Faust,  Frederick 
Brandenburg  see  Friedrich  Wilhelm, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg 
Brandi,  Alois,  108 
Brasch,  Charles,  760;  Landfall,  767 
Brathwaite,  Edward  Kamau,  746,  747 
Brazil,  David,  81 

Brazilian  Portuguese:  English  voiceless 
stop  production  in,  77 
Brecht,  Bertolt:  and  Artaud,  35;  and 
British  radical  criticism,  16;  and 
Lessing,  535 

Breeze,  Jean  ‘Binta’,  752 
Brekle,  Herbert,  61 
Brennan,  Christopher,  721,  727 
Brennan,  Harold  Roy,  622 
Brenton,  Howard,  548(2),  558 
Brereley,  John  (Laurence  Anderton): 

and  Marian  Triumphans,  298 
Breton,  Andre,  631;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539 
Breton,  Nicholas:  The  Passions  of  the 
Spirit,  208 
Brett,  Reginald,  482 
Brewer,  Charlotte,  149 
Bridge,  Alan,  526 

Bridges,  Robert,  413;  The  Testament  of 
Beauty,  413 

Bridgman,  Richard,  640 


Bridie,  James,  550 
Briggs,  Julia,  435 

Bright,  Timothy:  and  Donne,  289;  A 
Treatise  of  Melancholie,  289 
Brink,  Andre:  An  Instant  in  the  Wind, 
719,  730 

Bristed,  Charles  Astor,  429 
The  British  Herald,  393 
Britten,  Benjamin:  and  Donne,  288 
broadcasting  see  radio;  television 
Brome,  Richard,  257,  262 
Bronte,  Anne,  439;  and  C.  Bronte,  446; 
poetry,  413;  Agnes  Grey,  446;  The 
Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall,  438,  446 
Bronte,  Charlotte,  434,  439(2),  447-50, 
448(2),  450,  481;  and  A.  Bronte, 

446;  and  Rochester,  449;  and  Sterne, 
374;  and  Stoker,  443;  and  the  fairy 
tale,  442;  juvenilia,  413;  poetry,  413; 
‘Emma’,  449;  Jane  Eyre,  437-8, 

438,  443(2),  448(3),  449(2),  450;  The 
Professor,  449;  ‘Roe  Head  Journal’, 
449;  Shirley,  446,  450(2);  Villette, 
449,  450 

Bronte,  Emily,  439(2),  446-8;  and  L. 
Lawson,  726;  poems,  391;  poetry, 
413;  Wuthering  Heights,  391(2),  439, 
447(4) 

Bronte,  Patrick:  and  C.  Bronte,  448; 

‘The  Cottage  in  the  Wood’,  448 
Brook  Farm,  571 

Brooke,  Arthur:  Romeus  and  Juliet, 

247 

Brooke,  Frances,  2 
Brooks,  Peter,  573 
Brossard,  Chandler,  662;  plays,  662; 

The  Double  View,  662(2);  Who 
Walk  in  Darkness,  662 
Brown,  Charles  Brockden,  578;  Arthur 
Mervyn,  578;  Clara  Howard,  578; 
Edgar  Huntly,  578;  Ormond,  578 
Brown,  George  Mackay:  and  Muir,  543; 

An  Orkney  Tapestry,  543 
Brown,  Norman  O.,  358;  Life  against 
Death,  681 

Brown,  Rawdon:  and  Ruskin,  478; 

letters,  478 
Brown,  Wayne,  705 
Brown,  William  Wells:  Clotel,  636 
Browne,  John,  358 
Browne,  Peter,  359 

Browne,  Sir  Thomas:  Garden  of  Cyrus, 
298;  Religio  Medici,  284,  305 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  438-9,  626; 
and  R.  Browning,  415;  letters,  415; 
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poetry,  413-15;  Aurora  Leigh, 

413- 14,  414(2);  ‘Bertha  in  the  Lane’, 
414;  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese, 

414- 15 

Browning,  Robert,  65,  113,  415-19;  and 
E.B.  Browning,  414;  and  James, 

598,  600,  601;  and  A.  Munro,  431; 
and  powers  of  authorship,  410;  and 
Tennyson,  428;  letters,  415;  ‘The 
Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb’,  417; 
‘Christmas  Eve’,  418;  Dramatic 
Lyrics,  417;  ‘Fra  Lippo  Lippi’,  417; 
In  a  Balcony,  601;  ‘My  Last 
Duchess’,  416;  ‘Pan  and  Luna’,  416; 
Paracelsus,  417;  ‘Parleying  with 
Francis  Furini’,  417;  Pauline,  417; 
Pippa  Passes,  417;  ‘Porphyria’s 
Lover’,  418;  Prince  Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau,  417;  The  Ring  and  the 
Book,  415(2),  418(3),  419(2),  600; 
‘Saul’,  414;  Sordello,  415,  415-16, 
417;  ‘A  Toccata  of  Galuppi’s’, 
416-17,  417;  ‘Two  in  the 
Campagna’,  419 
Bruce,  Lenny,  678 
Brunanburh,  124,  133 
Bruno,  Giordano:  and  Marlowe,  270 
Brunton,  Mary,  392;  Discipline,  399 
de  Bry,  Theodore,  233 
Bryant,  William  Cullen,  578-9; 

Thanatopsis,  579;  ‘To  a  Waterfowl’, 
579 

Bryden,  Bill,  550 

Bryher  (Annie  Winifred  Ellerman),  525, 
651 

Buc,  George,  261,  266 
Buchanan,  Robert:  controversy,  410 
Buckley,  Vincent,  728 
Budd,  Susan,  435 
Buddhism:  and  W.  James,  602 
Bunting,  Basil,  546;  Briggflats,  546; 
Spoils,  546 

Bunyan,  John,  321,  331-2;  and  Hardy, 
464;  and  Stowe,  588;  Christian 
Behaviour,  331-2;  The  Continuation 
of  Mr  Bunyan ’s  Life,  332;  Grace 
Abounding,  331-2;  The  Holy  City, 
331-2;  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 

332(4),  464,  588;  A  Relation  of  the 
Imprisonment  of  Mr  John  Bunyan, 
332;  The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
331-2 

Burgess,  Gelett:  Burgess  Unabridged,  682 
Burke,  Edmund,  345,  365,  366,  401, 

404;  and  Boswell,  364;  Philosophical 


Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Our  Ideas 
of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  366 
Burke,  Kenneth,  17,  463,  608,  647 
burletta  form,  356 

Burne-Jones,  Edward:  and  Morris,  474-5 

Burnet,  Gilbert,  333 

Burnett,  Paula,  745 

Burnett,  Whit,  677 

Burney  family:  and  Lamb,  402 

Burney,  Fanny,  369;  Evelina,  368,  372; 

Journals,  369;  The  Wanderer,  369 
Burns,  Robert,  343,  354-5;  ‘A  Man’s  a 
Man  for  A’  That’,  112-13;  Russian 
translation,  354-5;  verse  epistles,  354 
Burroughs,  William,  613(2),  635,  663; 
Junkie,  678;  The  Naked  Lunch,  663- 
Nova  Express,  663;  The  Soft 
Machine,  663;  The  Ticket  that 
Exploded,  663 
Burton,  Deirdre,  113 
Burton,  Robert:  The  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  297,  315 
Busen,  Christian:  and  Whitman,  68 
bushman:  image  in  South  African 
literature,  717 

bushranger:  in  Australian  theatre,  19th 
C,  703 

business:  14th  C,  145;  18th  C,  346;  and 
Defoe,  360,  see  also  money 
Butler,  Marilyn,  398 
Butler,  Samuel  (17th  C):  Hudibras,  305 
Butler,  Samuel  (19th  C),  466 
Butt,  Isaac,  483 
Butts,  Mary,  525 
Buzo,  Alexander,  723 
Byrd,  William:  songs,  213 
Byrne,  John,  550 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord,  387-8; 
and  Carlyle,  419;  and  James,  598; 
and  Poe,  584;  Victorian  reception, 
472;  Don  Juan,  387,  388(2);  Eastern 
Tales,  387;  Manfred,  389 
Byron,  Lady:  and  Stowe,  588 
Cable,  George  W.:  The  Cavalier,  583; 

The  Grandissimes,  583(2) 

Cabot,  James  Elliot:  A  Memoir  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  585 
Cade,  John,  233 

Caesar,  Julius:  Commentaries,  244 
Cain,  James  M.,  635;  journalism,  680 
Caine,  Hall,  445 
Cairns,  John:  and  Mill,  474 
Caldwell,  Erskine,  608,  678;  All  Night 
Long,  678;  Tobacco  Road,  678;  You 
Have  Seen  Their  Faces,  608 
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California:  in  literature,  611;  in  novels, 
610 

Calisher,  Hortense,  672 
Calvin:  Institutes,  270 
Cambridge  Mediaeval  History,  and 
Yeats,  538 

Camden,  William:  Remains  concerning 
Britain,  297 

Cameron,  Kenneth,  106,  287 
camp,  681;  and  Coward,  558-9 
Campbell,  Alan,  683 
Campbell,  Alistair,  133 
Campbell,  David,  722 
Campbell,  John  Logan,  761;  Poenamo, 
761 

Campbell,  Mrs  Patrick,  488 
Campion,  Thomas,  213;  and 
Shakespeare,  224;  Lord  Hay’s 
Masque,  224;  Lords’  Masque,  280 
Canadian  English,  75;  raising,  71,  76 
Canadian  French,  75 
Canadian  history,  734 
Canadian  literature,  732-45;  and 
Australian  literature,  735; 
Caribbean-born  writers,  747;  ethnic 
writing,  734;  European  criticism  of, 
736;  novel,  765;  regional,  734;  short 
story,  736 

Canadian  theatre:  regional,  745 
Canby,  Henry  Seidel,  653 
Canterbury:  school  of,  122 
capitalism:  and  Emerson,  586;  and 
James,  599;  and  schizophrenia,  28 
Capote,  Truman,  611,  657;  Breakfast  at 
Tiffany’s,  657;  The  Grass  Harp, 

657;  ‘My  Side  of  the  Matter’,  657 
CAPTEX  program,  76 
captivity  narratives:  and  Melville,  591 
Cardiff  English,  70 

Carefree  Youth  and  Wretched  Old  Age, 
161 

Carew,  Thomas,  283-4,  287,  294;  and 
Donne,  288;  Coelum  Britannicum, 
224,  260;  ‘To  Ben  Johnson  274 
Carey,  Henry:  parodies,  339 
Carey,  Peter,  725,  730;  lily  whacker, 

730;  ‘Peeling’,  730 

Caribbean  Creole,  73;  language  politics 
in,  68-9 

Caribbean  English;  phonetic  features,  76 
Caribbean  literature,  745-55;  short 
stories,  704 

caricature:  in  More,  205 
Carkesse,  James:  and  Dryden,  326; 
Lucida  Intervalla,  326 


Carletti,  Carlo,  121 
Carlyle,  Jane  Welsh:  letters,  473 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  469,  472-3;  and  E. 
Bronte,  447;  and  Dickens,  451;  and 
G.  Eliot,  461;  and  Frankenstein 
story,  443;  and  Tennyson,  431; 
letters,  473(3);  poetry,  419;  ‘Corn- 
Law  Rhymes’,  410;  The  French 
Revolution,  472(2);  Life  of  John 
Sterling,  472;  Sartor  Resartus,  473; 
Shooting  Niagara  -  And  After,  473 
Carmichael,  Stokeley,  682 
carnival:  and  W.  Harris,  750;  R. 

Davies,  740;  Trinidad,  746 
Carpenter,  Edward,  468;  and  Forster, 
513 

Carr,  Emily:  and  Tennyson,  431 
Carroll,  Lewis,  419,  442(2);  and  house 
of  Macmillan,  9;  and  Pynchon,  667; 
letters,  9;  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
442(2);  ‘The  Hunting  of  the  Snark’, 
408;  ‘Jabberwocky’,  419(2) 

Carter,  Angela,  498,  525 
Carter,  Robert:  and  J.R.  Lowell,  579; 
letters,  579 

Carthusian  monks,  177 
Carton  de  Dancourt,  Florent:  and 
Vanbrugh,  331;  Les  Burgeoises  a  la 
Mode,  331 

cartoons:  and  O’Connor,  659 
Cartwright,  Thomas,  206 
Cary,  Elizabeth:  Mariam,  202 
Cary,  Joyce,  527;  and  Blake,  527; 
Except  the  Lord,  527;  The  Horse’s 
Mouth,  527 

Caryll,  John  Jr:  and  Pope,  352 
case  grammar,  85-6,  85,  86,  112 
Cassady,  Neal:  The  First  Third,  613 
Cassiodorus,  130;  Expositio  Psalmorum, 
122 

The  Castle  of  Indolence,  342 
The  Castle  of  Perseverance,  169,  172 
catalogues:  library,  9 
Catford,  John  C.,  65 
Cather,  Willa,  610,  650-1;  My  Antonia, 
632,  650;  O  Pioneers!,  651;  One  of 
Ours,  650(2);  ‘Paul’s  Case’,  651; 
‘Sunday  on  the  Seine’,  613 
Catholic  meditation,  545 
Catholicism:  and  Disraeli,  446;  and 
O’Connor,  659;  Australian  writers, 
729 

‘Cato’,  151 

Caton,  R.A.:  and  the  Fortune  Press, 

543 
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Cavendish,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  298,  321-2 
Cawelti,  John,  635 
Caxton,  William,  7,  165 
Celtic  literature:  and  Arnold,  471-2 
Celtic  movement:  and  Yeats,  538 
Celtic  tradition:  and  Joyce,  517;  and  M. 
Laurence,  738 

censorship:  and  fables,  322;  and 

Fielding,  356-7;  and  Milton,  317-18; 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  drama, 
258,  266;  in  19th  C  theatre,  488; 
Marlowe,  269-70 
Centlivre,  Susannah,  356 
Central  African  literature,  706,  715-16 
Cervantes  Saavedra,  Miguel  de:  and 
James,  598,  602;  Don  Quixote,  3, 
602,  630;  Persiles  y  Sigismunda,  371 
Cesaire,  Aime:  La  tragedie  du  roi 
Christophe,  755 
Chafe,  Wallace,  86,  112 
Chaikin,  Joseph,  691;  letters,  684 
Chamberlain,  Houston:  and  Lawrence, 
524-5 

Chamberlain,  Joseph,  482 
Chandler,  Raymond,  635(2) 
changeling:  and  Victorian  literature,  442 
Channing,  William  Ellery,  588;  and 
Thoreau,  587;  Walker,  John,  587 
Chanson  de  Roland,  138,  139 
Chant,  Laura  Ormiston,  488 
Chapman,  George,  256,  262;  and  Peele, 
275;  and  Pericles,  114;  The  Blind 
Beggar  of  Alexandria,  276;  Bussy 
d’Ambois,  256,  268,  279;  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  256;  Chabot  Admirall 
of  France,  256;  A  Humorous  Day’s 
Mirth,  276;  Ovids  Banquet  of  Sence, 
213,  275;  Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe,  256 
character:  in  American  fiction,  634 
character  types:  Afro-American  women, 
in  Angelou  and  Walker,  673-4; 
bachelors  in  Victorian  literature, 

467;  changeling  and  Victorian 
literature,  442;  fallen  women  in 
Victorian  novel,  438;  in  Australian 
theatre,  19th  C,  703;  mad  women, 
437-8;  mistress  in  Herrick,  295; 
orphan  as  Victorian  narrative  device, 
450;  poet  as  hero,  419;  rake  in 
Restoration  comedy,  324;  servants  in 
19th  C  fiction,  436;  widows  in 
Renaissance  comedy,  265,  see  also 
men  in  literature;  stereotypes;  women 
in  drama;  women  in  literature 


‘character  writing’:  genre  of,  249 
de  Chardin,  Teilhard:  and  O’Connor, 
659 

charivari:  and  Shakespeare,  248-9 
Charles,  Amy,  292 
Charleston:  Sussex,  521 
Chartism:  and  popular  culture,  435; 

Chartist  writing,  409-10 
Charyn,  Jerome,  636-7 
Chatto  and  Windus,  484 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  176-98;  and  Gower, 
187;  and  Hemingway,  190;  and 
James,  602;  and  Machaut,  180;  and 
Middle  Scots  poets,  158;  and  Scott, 
393;  and  Shakespeare,  238;  and 
Spenser,  209-10;  and  Stead,  731; 
and  dialectology,  102;  and  elegy, 

195;  and  fabliau,  183;  and  love,  193; 
and  warfare,  154;  biographical 
information,  177-8;  borrowings 
from,  163;  comedy  in,  183;  dramatic 
theory,  177;  dream  poems,  179; 
French  loan-words,  102;  influences, 
180;  language,  97;  love  lyrics,  198; 
lyrics,  163-4,  197;  manuscripts,  180, 
184;  modern  criticism,  modernity  in, 
178;  poetics,  178;  signs  and,  139, 

140;  sources,  180;  translation,  163, 
163-4;  ABC,  183;  Anelida  and 
Arcite,  180;  Boece,  163,  163-4,  198; 
The  Book  of  the  Duchess,  138,  142, 
178(2),  180,  195,  209-10;  The 
Canterbury  Tales,  97,  102,  178, 
181-93,  197,  203,  731;  General 
Prologue,  182,  192-3;  The  Canon’s 
Yeoman’s  Tale,  144,  184,  191-2; 

The  Clerk’s  Tale,  184,  188-9;  The 
Cook’s  Prologue,  187;  The 
Franklin’s  Tale,  183-4,  184-5,  185, 
189,  189-90,  602;  The  Knight’s  Tale, 
180,  183-4,  185-7,  238;  The  Man  of 
Law’s  Tale,  155,  184,  187;  The 
Manciple’s  Tale,  192(2);  The 
Merchant’s  Tale,  180,  182,  183,  185, 
189;  The  Miller’s  Tale,  185,  187; 

The  Monk’s  Tale,  191;  The  Nun’s 
Priest’s  Tale,  191;  The  Pardoner’s 
Tale,  177,  178-9,  182,  184-5,  190(4); 
The  Parson’s  Tale  178,  192;  The 
Physician’s  Tale,  190(2);  The 
Prioress’s  Tale,  183,  190;  The 
Reeve’s  Tale,  183,  187;  The  Second 
Nun’s  Tale,  144,  183,  184,  192;  The 
Shipman’s  Tale,  183;  The  Squire’s 
Tale,  180,  182-3,  183-4,  189;  The 
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Summoner’s  Tale,  188;  The  Tale  of 
Melibee,  184,  191;  The  Tale  of  Sir 
Thopas,  184,  185(2);  The  Reeve’s 
Tale,  102;  The  Wife  of  Bath’s  Tale, 
140(2),  184-5,  185,  187-8,  198; 
Retractions,  184;  A  Complaint  to 
His  Lady,  197-8;  The  Complaint  to 
His  Purse,  197-8;  The  Former  Age, 
198;  Fortune,  197;  The  House  of 
Fame,  138,  195-6;  Lak  of 
Stedfastnesse,  198;  The  Legend  of 
Good  Women,  163,  178,  183,  196-7; 
Lenvoy  de  Chaucer  a  Bukton,  197, 
198;  Lenvoy  de  Chaucer  a  Scogan, 
197;  The  Parliament  of  Fowls,  195, 
196(3);  Pity,  197;  To  Rosemounde, 
197-8,  198;  Treatise  on  the 
Astrolabe,  198;  Troilus  and 
Criseyde,  138,  139(2),  140,  154,  179, 
183,  188,  193-4;  Womanly  Noblesse, 
198 

Chaudhuri,  Nirad,  756 
The  Chaunce  of  Dice,  163,  197 
Chesnutt,  Charles  W.,  595-6;  and 
Milton,  304;  The  Conjure  Woman, 
575,  595(2);  ‘Hot-Foot  Hannibal’, 
595-6 

chess:  and  Middleton,  278 
Chester  cycle,  144,  170-1,  171 
Chesterfield,  Philip  Dormer  Stanhope, 
earl  of,  361 

Chesterton,  G.K.,  512-13;  The 
Innocence  of  Father  Brown,  512 
Cheyne,  Dr  George,  342 
Chicago  criticism,  47 
Chicano  literature,  634;  poetry,  615 
Chichester  Festival  Theatre,  549-50 
Chikamatsu  Monzaemon:  and  Jonson, 
273 

child:  image  in  Restoration  comedy,  325 
child  English,  79 

child  languages  in  Canadian  literature, 
735 

childhood:  18th  C,  346;  autobiography 
and,  724;  in  Lamming  and  Narayan, 
705 

children’s  games:  in  Dickens,  455 
children’s  literature:  19th  C,  440,  440-1, 
442;  American,  606;  Mahy,  763; 
periodicals,  480,  482;  Renaissance, 
202,  284;  Southern  African  history, 
716-17 

children’s  plays:  18th  and  19th  C,  357 
children’s  theatre  companies,  276 
Childress,  Alice,  689;  Trouble  in  Mind, 


689;  Wedding  Band,  689;  Wine  in 
the  Wilderness,  689 
Childs,  John:  and  Carlyle,  473 
China:  English  in,  72 
Chinese  borrowings  in  English,  104 
Chinese  Pidgin  English,  74 
Chiole,  John,  687 
chivalry:  and  L.  Stephen,  519;  in 
Chaucer,  183,  186,  195;  in 
Shakespeare,  239;  in  Sir  Gawain  and 
the  Green  Knight,  147 
Chodorow,  Nancy,  459 
Chomsky,  Noam,  77,  79,  82;  and 
Saussure,  68;  Chomskian  grammar, 
85;  Chomskian  linguistics,  66; 

REST,  68 

Chopin,  Kate,  596-7;  letters,  596;  The 
Awakening,  596,  596-7,  597(2) 
Chretien  de  Troyes:  English  versions  of 
works,  153;  romances,  153;  Yvain, 
139 

Christ  I,  132 

Christianity:  and  Beowulf,  127;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  679;  and  Emerson,  585; 
and  Swinburne,  426;  Christian 
imagery  in  Lawrence,  524;  in 
Austen,  397,  see  also  religion 
Christie,  Agatha:  The  Mousetrap,  550 
Christine  de  Pizan,  140 
church:  Anglo-Saxon,  121-2 
Church  of  Scotland:  18th  C,  343 
Churchill,  Caryl,  548(2),  558;  Cloud 
Nine,  548;  Top  Girls,  558 
Cibber,  Colley,  355;  An  Apology  for 
the  Life  of  Mr  Colley  Cibber, 
Comedian,  355;  The  Double  Gallant, 
355 

Cibber,  Theophilus,  357 
Di  Cicca,  Pier  Giorgio,  744 
Cicero,  196;  and  Spenser,  212;  and 
Swift,  359;  The  Dream  of  Scipio, 

196 

cinema  see  film 

the  city:  and  Hopkins,  423;  and  Pope, 
351;  and  the  psychoanalyst,  34;  in 
the  novel,  49 

civil  war  see  American  civil  war; 

English  civil  war;  Spanish  Civil  War 
civilization:  Victorian  idea  of,  469 
Clare,  John,  390;  ‘Signs  of  Winter’,  112 
Clarendon,  Edward  Hyde,  earl  of, 
332-3,  360 

Clark,  John  Pepper,  712,  713;  Ivbie, 

713 

Clark,  Jonathan,  346 
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Clarke,  Arthur  C.,  534;  2001,  534 
Clarke,  Austin,  747(2) 
class:  and  Victorian  poetic  theory,  410; 
and  Woolf,  519;  culture  and  English 
gentry,  ME,  143;  in  18th  C,  338;  in 
18th  C  novel,  372;  in  20th  C  fiction, 
503;  in  Howells,  597;  in  Lawrence, 
523;  in  Lillo,  356;  in  Shakespeare, 
226-7;  in  sociolinguistic  research,  75; 
master/servant  role  in  Gordimer, 

717,  see  also  working  class 
classical  allusion:  in  Joyce,  515 
classical  literature:  and  Mahon,  546; 

and  Melville,  591(2) 

Clay,  John,  8 

Cleland,  John:  Fanny  Hill,  341,  368(2) 
Clifford,  W.K.,  470 
Clingman,  Stephen,  717 
closure:  in  Chaucer,  186,  192-3;  in 
Stead,  728;  ME,  147,  see  also 
endings 

Cloud  of  Unknowing,  160,  166-7 
Clough,  Arthur  Hugh,  419-20;  and 
Dowson,  420;  and  Swinburne,  426; 
Amours  de  Voyage,  408,  420;  The 
Bothie  of  Tober-Na-Vuolich,  420; 
Dipsychus,  420;  ‘Easter  Day’,  426 
Cobbe,  Frances  Power,  437 
Cobbett,  William,  400,  401(2) 

Cobham,  William  Brooke,  Lord,  203 
COBUILD  dictionary:  phonetic 
transcription  in,  76 
Cockney  school,  390,  395 
Cocteau,  Jean:  and  Wilde,  467 
Coetzee,  J.M.,  719;  and  Defoe,  701; 
and  W.  Harris,  750;  use  of  tense, 
112;  Dusklands,  719(2);  Foe,  701, 
708,  719(2);  In  the  Heart  of  the 
Country,  112,  719(2),  750 
cognitive  grammar,  84 
Cohen,  Matt,  737;  Death  of  a  Lady’s 
Man,  743 

Cohen,  Walter,  263-4 
Cold  War  period:  literature  of,  635 
Coleman  of  Worcester,  136 
Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  384,  400, 

401;  and  De  Quincey,  400;  and 
Hazlitt,  400;  and  Herbert,  292;  and 
James,  602;  and  Jeffrey,  402;  and 
Jonson,  287;  and  Lamb,  400,  402; 
and  Milton,  309;  and  Vaughan,  294; 
and  fine  art,  381;  and  religion,  402; 
conversation  poems,  384;  critical 
theory,  13;  letters,  402;  library,  384; 
self  in,  386;  theory  of  language,  65; 


The  Ancient  Mariner,  385,  602; 
Christabel,  309;  ‘Kubla  Khan’,  384; 
Logic,  65;  ‘This  Lime-Tree  Bower’, 
294 

Colie,  Rosali,  205 
collage:  in  Burroughs,  663 
collections:  Kent  State,  2 
collectives:  theatre,  548 
Collier,  Jeremy,  2,  324 
Collins,  John  Churton,  481 
Collins,  Rowland,  134 
Collins,  Wilkie,  445,  450;  Blind  Love, 
450;  The  Moonstone,  455;  ‘The 
Yellow  Mask’  and  Other  Stories,  450 
Collins,  William:  Odes,  352-3 
Colman,  George,  357 
colonialism,  701,  719;  American,  578; 
and  Caribbean  literature,  747;  and 
Coetzee,  719(2);  and  Conrad,  507, 
508;  and  Shakespeare,  226,  239; 
colonial  English,  conservative 
character,  71;  in  Australian  fiction, 
703,  see  also  imperialism; 
post-colonialism 

colour  imagery:  in  Morris,  424-5 

coloured  writers,  615 

comedy:  in  Arnold,  412;  in  Austen, 

395;  in  Beckett,  554;  in  Chaucer, 

183;  in  Fielding,  371;  in  More,  205; 
in  O’Connor,  659;  in  Somerset 
Maugham,  559-60;  in  Welty,  657; 
parody  of  Renaissance,  274-5; 
Renaissance,  268;  Restoration,  324, 
356,  see  also  humour;  wit 
Comfort,  W.W.,  153 
comic:  in  Shakespeare,  233,  248-9 
comic  routines:  Roth,  611 
comicality:  in  Chaucer,  183 
commedia  dell’arte:  illustrators  of,  203 
commedia  erudita,  268 
commerce  see  business 
community:  and  Melville,  576;  and 
Twain,  593-4 

community  plays:  staging,  559 
comparative  linguistics:  and  Sir  W. 
Jones,  64 

Complaint  of  Our  Lady,  166 
compositor  identification,  5 
Compton-Burnett,  Ivy,  499,  502 
computers:  computational  analysis  of 
English,  60;  computational 
linguistics,  60,  86;  natural  language 
communication  with,  60;  use  in 
literary  criticism  of  Austen,  394-5 
Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Arthur,  509;  and 
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Joyce,  518;  and  Southsea,  509;  The 
Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  518 
‘concrete  poetry’,  26 
Condon,  Richard:  The  Manchurian 
Candidate,  633 

conduct  books:  18th  C,  338;  women’s, 
202 

Confederation  Poets:  Canadian,  742 
confessional  literature:  Indian  poetry, 
756-7;  narratives,  22;  poetry,  626 
Congreve,  William,  2,  330;  Incognita, 
330;  The  Way  of  the  World,  324, 

330 

Connolly,  Billy,  550 

Conrad,  Joseph,  505-9,  531;  and 

Bunyan,  332;  and  Forster,  500;  and 
James,  601;  and  Traven,  660;  letters, 
508;  realism  in,  601;  Heart  of 
Darkness,  16,  332,  506-8,  508;  Lord 
Jim,  507,  509,  601;  Nostromo,  498, 
505,  508-9,  601;  Notes  on  Life  and 
Letters,  506;  The  Secret  Agent,  500, 
508,  509;  ‘The  Secret  Sharer’,  506, 
509;  Typhoon,  506;  Under  Western 
Eyes,  506(4),  508;  Victory,  508 
Conroy,  Jack:  The  Disinherited,  610 
conservatism:  and  Austen,  395 
The  Conspiracie  and  Tragedie  of 
Charles  Duke  of  Byron,  256 
Constable,  John,  346,  381 
The  Contention  between  Liberality  and 
Prodigality,  213 

contextualization,  415,  420,  434,  440 
contrast:  in  Armah,  714 
conversation,  65,  81,  113(3);  and 
Sterne,  373;  Victorian,  and  poetry, 
410-11 

Cook,  W.,  86 

Cooke,  Rose  Terry:  Mat  red  and  Tamar, 
612 

Cooley,  Dennis:  ‘Bloody  Jack’,  743 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  574,  583, 

677;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541;  The 
Pioneers,  541,  574,  583 
Cooper,  Susan,  404 

Cooper,  William:  and  J.F.  Cooper,  583; 

A  Guide  in  the  Wilderness,  583 
Coover,  Robert,  634,  634-5,  674;  myth 
in,  633;  The  Public  Burning,  674(2); 
Universal  Baseball  Association,  637 
Cope,  Jack,  717 

Cope,  Sir  Walter:  manuscript  collection, 
285 

copula,  89,  92 

copy-text:  Browning,  419;  Hardy,  462 


copyright:  18th  C,  8 
Cornwallis,  Sir  William:  Praise  of  King 
Richard,  205-6 
Corrie,  Joe,  558 
Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices 
(Prevention)  Act  (1883),  482 
Cottle,  Basil,  144,  365 
Cotton,  Charles:  Burlesque  upon 
Burlesque,  328 
country:  in  the  novel,  49 
Cournos,  John:  and  H.D.,  651 
court  music:  17th  C,  335,  see  also  royal 
entertainments 
‘courtly  love’:  origins,  141 
Cousin,  Victor:  and  D.  Stewart,  65 
Coustillas,  Pierre,  465 
Coventry  Pageant,  275-6 
Cowan,  James  C.,  523 
Cowan,  Peter,  730-1 
Coward,  Noel,  558-9;  Blithe  Spirit,  558; 
Design  for  Living,  558;  Hay  Fever , 
558;  Present  Laughter,  558;  Private 
Lives,  558 

Cowley,  Abraham,  295-6;  Davideis, 

295;  ‘Of  Liberty’,  295,  329 
Cowley,  Malcolm,  613,  650,  677 
Cowper,  William,  354;  and  elegy,  354; 
and  Milton,  303;  book  reviews,  354; 
essays,  354;  letters,  354;  ‘On  the 
Death  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton’s 
Bullfinch’,  354;  The  Task,  354 
Cozens,  Alexander,  348 
Cozens,  John  Robert,  348 
The  Craft  of  Lovers,  163 
Crailgie,  W.A.,  99 
Crane,  Hart,  615 
Crane,  R.S.,  608 

Crane,  Stephen,  597-8;  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage,  598(2) 

Crashaw,  Richard:  Works,  294 
Crawford,  Ann:  acting  style,  357 
Creech,  Thomas,  326 
Creeley,  Robert:  and  W.C.  Williams,  616 
creolistics,  68-75,  705;  creole-English  of 
Tobago,  65 

creolization:  and  ME,  105 
crime:  18th  C  criminals,  340;  Victorian 
attitudes  to,  435-6 
crime  literature,  635;  18th  C,  340; 

Anglo-American,  497-8 
critical  essays,  400 
critical  terms,  16,  19,  39,  339 
criticism:  function,  18th  C,  339;  future 
of,  15;  history  of  American,  610,  see 
also  literary  theory 
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Croce,  Benedetto:  and  Sapir,  66 
Crosby,  Harry:  diaries,  609 
Crosby,  Joseph,  235 
cross-dressing:  in  Byron,  387;  in 
Shakespeare,  232 

crowd:  and  Hopkins,  423;  image  in 
South  African  literature,  717 
Crowne,  John,  323-4;  The  Country 
Wit,  325 

cubism:  and  Stein,  640 

Culler,  Jonathan,  18,  22 

culture:  and  criticism,  17;  cultural 

practice,  and  postmodernism,  14-15; 
cultural  studies,  and  English,  16;  in 
Achebe,  712 

Cumberland,  Richard:  The  Wheel  of 
Fortune,  355 

cummings,  e.e.,  609,  613;  ‘yes  is  a 
pleasant  country’,  115 
Curl,  Edmund,  359 
Curnow,  Allen,  760,  761,  767;  An 
Incorrigible  Music,  767;  You  Will 
Know  When  You  Get  There,  767 
Currimbhoy,  Asif,  756 
cycle  plays,  140;  ME,  168 
Cynewulf:  Juliana,  132 
Czech  writing:  in  Canada,  734 
Dabydeen,  Cyril,  746,  747 
Dabydeen,  David,  746 
Dacre,  Charlotte,  392 
Dahlberg,  Edward,  680 
D’Aipuget,  Blanche:  Turtle  Beach,  736 
Dame  Sirith,  141 
Dana,  R.H.  Sr,  583 
Dance,  Daryl,  745 
dandy:  in  17th  and  18th  C,  339 
Daniel,  127-8,  129-30 
Daniel,  Samuel,  207;  historical  writing, 
283;  The  Civil  Wars,  283 
Dante  Alighieri:  and  Arabian 

philosophy,  141;  and  Carlyle,  419; 
and  Chaucer,  178,  179,  183,  193(2), 
196(2);  and  Milton,  311;  Victorian 
reception,  472;  The  Divine  Comedy, 
140,  750;  Inferno,  139;  Paradiso, 
183;  Purgatorio,  193,  196(2);  Vita 
Nuova,  178,  464 
Danvers,  Magdalen  Herbert,  292 
D’Arcy,  Margaretta,  548 
Dark,  Eleanor,  729 
Darrow,  Clarence,  579 
Daruwalla,  Keki  N.,  756,  756-7; 
Landscapes,  755 

Darwin,  Charles  and  Darwinism,  442, 
469;  and  American  naturalists,  632; 


and  anthropology,  469;  and 
biography,  470;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  540; 
language,  470;  letters,  473-4 
Darwin,  Erasmus,  342;  The  Botanic 
Garden,  342 

Das,  Kamala,  755-6,  757 

Das,  Mahadia,  746 

Davenant,  Sir  William,  283-4,  285; 

Gondibert,  283-4;  Macbeth,  248 
Davidson,  John,  433,  544 
Davie,  Donald,  626 
Davies,  Alan,  619 
Davies,  Sir  John,  213 
Davies,  Robertson,  740 
Davis,  Natalie,  435 
Dawe,  Bruce,  729 
Dawes,  Neville:  Interim,  748 
Day,  John:  and  Dekker,  276; 

Parliament,  276 
Dayan,  Joan,  584 
D’Costa,  Jean,  705 
deafness:  in  literature,  497 
death:  deathbed  scene  and  Albee,  684; 
in  commonwealth  short  story,  704; 
in  Ford,  280;  in  Joyce,  516;  in 
medieval  and  Renaissance  theatre, 
263;  in  Melville,  590-1;  in  Milton, 
306,  308,  312;  in  Nabokov,  661;  in 
Poe,  583-4;  in  Shakespeare,  228-9; 
ME  approaches  to,  147 
‘The  Death  of  the  Factory  Child’,  410 
‘The  Debate  of  the  Carpenters’  Tools’, 
161 

debate  poetry:  ME,  141-2 
Debussy,  Claude:  and  Poe,  585 
decadence:  Victorian  fin-de-siecle,  476 
deconstruction,  15,  26-32,  305,  451; 
and  American  criticism,  13;  and 
Beckett,  557-8 
Dee,  Jon,  207 

Deer,  Sandra:  So  Long  on  Lonely 
Street,  689 

Defoe,  Daniel,  369-70;  and  Deism,  341; 
and  Locke,  367;  and  periodicals, 

360;  pamphlets,  341;  Mol!  Flanders, 
369;  Robinson  Crusoe,  370,  701, 

708;  Roxana,  369-70;  The  Shortest 
Way  with  the  Dissenters,  361;  Tour 
through  the  Whole  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  360 

Degas,  Edgar:  and  James,  601-2 
Deighton,  Len,  535-6 
deism:  18th  C,  341;  and  Dryden,  326 
Dekin,  Timothy:  ‘Sunday  Visiting  Day’, 
619-20 
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Dekker,  Thomas:  and  Day,  276;  Lust’s 
Dominion,  265;  The  Noble  Spanish 
Soldier,  276;  The  Parliament  of 
Bees,  276;  Satiromastix,  265;  The 
Shoemaker’s  Holiday,  276;  The 
Wonder  of  a  Kingdom,  276;  (with 
Middleton),  The  Roaring  Girl, 

256-7,  266-7 

De  Lafontaine,  Henry  Cart,  334-5 
Delavenay,  Emile,  525 
De  la  Vigne,  Casimir,  447 
Deleuze,  Gilles,  26,  28,  29,  434 
DeLillo,  Don,  674;  End  Zone,  637;  The 
Names,  674 

DeLisser,  Herbert  G.,  751 
Della  Porta,  Giambattista:  La  Sorella, 
268 

De  Mille,  James:  A  Strange  Manuscript 
Found  in  a  Copper  Cylinder,  737 
Denham,  John,  295-6 
Dennis,  John,  327-8 
Dent,  Tom,  684 
Deor,  131 

dependency  theory,  78,  85 
De  Quincey,  Thomas,  400(2),  404,  473; 
and  Lowry,  533;  and  Woolf,  521; 
Suspiria  de  Profundis,  404 
derivation:  and  morphology,  82 
derogatory  terms:  for  blackness  in  ME 
and  Elizabethan  texts,  267;  women’s 
for  men,  72 

Derolez,  Rene,  61,  123-4 
Derrida,  Jacques,  26-8,  29,  30,  31,  51, 
182,  404;  and  Burroughs,  663;  and 
Milton,  314;  Derrideanism,  15; 
‘Devant  la  loi’,  45;  Glas,  26 
Des  Roches,  Catherine,  202 
Desai,  Anita:  Fire  on  the  Mountain,  759 
Desani,  G.V.,  756;  All  About  H. 

Hatterr,  756 
Descartes,  Rene,  29 
desire:  in  Lillo,  356;  term  in  Hegel,  29 
Dessau,  Hermann,  476 
detective  fiction,  512;  American,  606; 
reality  in,  671-2,  see  also  hard- 
boiled  fiction;  mystery  writing 
Devi,  Mahasweta:  Breast-Giver,  42 
deviancy:  in  Jacobean  drama,  266-7 
The  Devil’s  Parliament,  162 
Dewdney,  Christopher,  743-4 
diachrony:  and  Sapir,  65-6 
dialectology,  68-75 
dialects:  American,  106;  and 

Bloomfield,  66;  and  Chaucer,  102; 
and  class,  in  19th  fiction,  450;  and 


J.W.  Johnson,  653;  black,  596,  612; 
dialect  atlas,  England,  70;  dialect 
words  in  ME  alliterative  poetry,  146; 
in  Commonwealth  literature,  705;  in 
English  dictionaries,  99;  in  Scottish 
literature,  112;  in  Victorian  working- 
class  poetry,  409-10;  in  R.  Wright, 
655;  ME,  163;  OE,  100;  regional,  in 
drama,  550;  Suffolk,  106 
dialogic:  and  Victorian  patriarchy,  438 
dialogic  responsibility  of  the  reader:  and 
Browning,  415-16 
dialogism,  458 

dialogue:  in  More,  205;  in  Pinter,  113, 
560 

diaries:  American,  609,  675;  anthology, 
4;  colonial,  metaphor  in,  703;  diary 
fiction,  709 

Dick,  Philip  K.,  636,  668-9;  Dr 

Bloodmoney,  669;  The  Man  in  the 
High  Castle,  668-9;  Martian  Time- 
Slip,  669;  A  Scanner  Darkly,  669; 
Valis,  668 

Dickens,  Charles,  391,  434,  435,  436, 
450-5;  and  Calisher,  672;  and 
Frankenstein  story,  443;  and  realism, 
444;  and  Sidney,  208;  and  Twain, 
594;  and  Weidman,  677; 
bildungsroman,  49;  dramatizations 
of  novels,  485;  language,  65;  short 
stories,  443;  American  Notes,  454; 
Barnaby  Rudge,  445,  452;  Bleak 
House,  450,  453(3),  453-4,  594;  A 
Child's  History  of  England,  453-4; 
David  Copperfield,  445,  452,  452-3, 
453,  482;  Dombey  and  Son,  450, 
452(2);  Great  Expectations,  208,  454, 
455;  Hard  Times,  450,  454(3);  ‘The 
Haunted  Man’,  452;  Little  Dorrit, 
454;  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  452(2);  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,  455;  The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop,  450,  452;  Oliver 
Twist,  436,  451-2;  Our  Mutual 
Friend,  450,  455(2);  ‘Our  Parish’, 
444;  Pickwick  Papers,  450;  Pictures 
from  Italy,  455;  ‘The  “Singler 
Stories”  of  Inspector  Field’,  455;  A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  454;  The 
Uncommercial  Traveller,  451,  455; 

‘A  View  from  the  Monument’,  452 
Dickey,  James,  634 
Dickinson,  Emily,  572-3,  581-3;  and 
Herbert,  292;  and  H.H.  Jackson, 
596;  ‘After  Great  Pain’,  581 
dictionaries,  16,  65-6,  76,  99-106 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 

480-1 

Dictionary  of  Old  English,  100 
Diderot,  Denis:  Paradoxe  sur  le 
Comedien,  357(2) 

Didion,  Joan,  611;  journalism,  680; 

White  Album,  675 
‘difference’,  39 
Dik,  Simon  C.,  86 
Dilthey,  Wilhelm,  32;  Critique  of 
Historical  Reason,  539 
disability:  images  of,  41 
discourse:  hermeneutics  and  rhetoric  in, 
33;  in  Austen,  397;  in  intonation 
theory,  80;  psychoanalysis  and,  35-6 
discourse  stylistics,  113 
disease:  image  of,  in  Victorian  fiction, 
436 

disguise:  in  Congreve,  330 
displacement:  in  Richardson  and  Grove, 
737 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  436,  446;  letters, 

474;  Sybil,  446 
Divergence  Hypothesis,  71 
Dixon,  Diana,  479 
Dixon,  Stephen,  635,  636 
Dobson,  Sylvia:  and  H.D.,  623-4 
Doctorow,  E.L.,  674;  myth  in,  633;  The 
Book  of  Daniel,  674;  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  674;  Loon  Lake,  674 
doctrine  of  compunction,  166 
documentary  drama:  Canadian,  744-5 
Doddridge,  Philip,  341 
Dolezel,  L.,  112 
domestic  fiction,  434 
Donaldson,  E.  Talbot,  144(2),  149 
Donne,  George:  and  Clarendon,  333 
Donne,  John,  287-90;  and  Carew,  294; 
and  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
287;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541;  and 
Herbert,  292;  and  iconoclasm,  290; 
biographical  matters,  288;  epigrams, 
288;  funeral  sermon  for  M.H. 
Danvers,  292;  love  letters,  288;  on 
Hebrew,  62;  prose,  203,  297;  School 
of  Donne,  287;  sermons,  288,  290, 
297;  An  Anatomy  of  the  World, 

288;  ‘The  Crosse’,  287; 
‘Epithalamion’,  288;  ‘Extasie’,  289; 
‘The  Flea’,  285-6;  ‘Goodfriday, 
1613’,  289;  Holy  Sonnets,  288; 
‘Hymne  to  God  the  Father’,  290; 

‘La  Corona’,  286,  288;  ‘Riders  to 
the  West’,  289;  ‘Sapho  to  Philaenis’, 
289-90;  ‘Satire  II’,  289;  Satyres, 


288;  ‘Somerset  Epithalamion’,  289; 
Songs  and  Sonets,  287,  288,  289 
Doolittle,  Hilda  see  H.D. 
doppelganger:  in  M.  Shelley,  398 
Dore,  Gustave,  235 
Dorfman,  Eugene,  21 
Dos  Passos,  John,  610(2),  627,  643, 
645-6;  and  Selby,  663;  diaries,  609; 
Manhattan  Transfer,  645(3),  663; 
Seven  Times  Round  the  Walls  of 
Jericho,  645;  Three  Soldiers,  645; 
U.S.A.,  645 

Dostoevsky,  Fyodor  Mikhailovich,  47; 
and  Lawrence,  525;  and  Miller,  661; 
and  Poe,  584;  and  Roth,  666 
Double  Vision  (Women’s  Theatre 
Group),  551 
Douce,  Francis,  167 
Doughty,  Charles:  Arabia  Deserta,  474 
Douglas,  Gavin:  Eneados,  157,  160 
Douglas,  Keith:  ‘Vergissmeinnicht’,  542 
Douglas,  Mary,  358 
Douglas,  William:  The  Cornutor  of 
Seventy-Five,  361-2 
Douglass,  Frederick,  596;  and  Ellison, 
656;  Narrative,  612 
Dover  Wilson,  John,  245-6 
Dowden,  Edward,  232-3 
Dowland,  John,  213 
Dowling,  Linda,  469 
Dowson,  Ernest,  420,  433;  ‘The  Statute 
of  Limitations’,  507;  ‘Vitae  Summa 
Brevis’,  420 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan,  443,  466; 

Sherlock  Holmes  stories,  466,  467 
Drabble,  Margaret,  501 
drama:  ME,  144,  168-73;  Renaissance, 
256-80,  269;  17th  C,  323-5,  327-8, 
329-31;  18th  C,  355-8;  Victorian, 
485-9;  20th  C,  547-63;  American 
20th  C,  683-92;  Australian,  722-3; 
Canadian,  744-5,  745;  Caribbean, 
754-5;  plays,  textual  history,  5; 
plays  about  the  theatre,  356;  theories 
of  modern,  45;  West  African,  715 
dramatic  idylls:  Browning,  416 
dramatic  monologue:  E.B.  Browning, 
414;  Browning,  415;  Dickens,  454; 
Tennyson,  428 

dramaturgy:  of  the  spectator,  685 
Drayton,  Geoffrey:  Christopher,  748 
Drayton,  Michael:  Nymphidia,  284-5 
The  Dream  of  the  Rood,  130 
dreams:  and  Yeats,  538;  dream  poems, 
Chaucer,  179;  dream  stories,  in 
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Tennyson,  430;  dream  theory,  228; 
dream  visions  in  Chaucer,  180,  195; 
dream  visions  in  Langland,  150; 
dream  worlds,  Dunbar,  159; 
dreaming  and  literature,  227-8;  in 
Chesterton,  512;  in  Joyce,  517 
Dreiser,  Theodore,  575,  637-8;  and 
Hardy,  464;  diaries,  609;  style,  609; 
An  American  Tragedy,  622;  The 
Hand  of  the  Potter,  638;  Jennie 
Gerhardt,  637,  638;  ‘Poet  of 
Potter’s  Field’,  637;  Sister  Carrie, 
637,  638(2);  Twelve  Men,  637 
drugs:  in  Dick,  669 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  William, 
287;  Flowres  of  Sion,  287 
Dryden,  John,  325-8;  and  Lillo,  356; 
and  Milton,  303;  and  politics,  322; 
Lucretius  translations,  326-7;  plays, 
327-8;  poetry,  325-7;  Absalom  and 
Achitophel,  326,  337;  All  for  Love, 
327-8,  327;  The  Conquest  of 
Granada,  327;  Covent  Garden 
Drolery,  326;  De  Rerum  Natura, 

327 ;  Eleonora,  327;  The  Fables,  325; 
The  Hind  and  the  Panther,  325; 

King  Arthur,  327;  Mac  Flecknoe, 
326;  Marriage-a-la-Mode,  326,  327, 
356;  Religio  Laid,  326-7 
Du  Maurier,  George,  455 
dub  poetry,  752 

Dubie,  Normal,  618;  ‘Indian  Summer’, 
618 

Dublin:  and  Joyce,  514;  writers  from, 
556 

Dublin  Penny  Press,  484 
DuBois,  W.E.B.,  681-2;  and  Ellison, 
656;  Black  Flame  trilogy,  682; 
‘Credo’,  682;  Dark  Princess,  682; 
Dusk  of  Dawn,  681;  The  Quest  of 
the  Silver  Fleece,  682;  The  Souls  of 
Black  Folk,  681;  The  Suppression  of 
the  African  Slave-Trade,  681 
Ducis,  Jean,  387 
Duck,  Stephen,  348 
Duckworth,  Julia  see  Stephen,  Julia 
Duckworth 

Duckworth,  Marilyn:  and  Mahy,  763; 

Married  Alive,  763 
Dudes,  Alan,  21 

Duggan,  Maurice,  736,  760;  ‘Along 
Rideout  Road  That  Summer’,  762 
Dunbar,  Paul  Laurence:  and  Hurston, 
596 

Dunbar,  William,  158-60;  language, 


159(2);  vocabulary,  159;  Dregy,  159; 
The  Flyting  of  Dunbar  and 
Kennedie,  159-60;  The  Goldyn 
Targe,  157,  158-9;  In  Secreit  Place, 
159;  The  Thrissill  and  the  Rois,  157, 
159(3);  Timor  Mortis  Conturbat  Me, 
159;  The  Tretis  of  the  Twa  Mariit 
Wemen  and  the  Wedo,  157 
Duncan,  Catherine,  722 
Duncan,  Raymond:  and  K.  Boyle,  676 
Duncan,  Robert:  ‘The  Propositions,  2’, 
111 

Duncombe,  John,  341 
Duncon,  Edmund:  and  Herbert,  292 
Dunn,  Douglas,  544 
Duponceau,  Peter,  65 
D’Urfey,  Thomas:  and  tragedy,  323 
Durham:  linguistic  variation,  70 
Durkheim,  Emile,  622 
Durrell,  Lawrence,  533 
Dutch:  vocabulary,  comparison  with 
English,  105 

Dutt,  Greece  Chunder,  702 
Dutt,  Hur  Chunder,  702 
Dutt,  Toru,  757,  758 
Duyckinck,  Evert:  and  Poe,  584 
Dyce,  Alexander,  204 
Dyer,  George:  and  Lamb,  402 
dystopia:  and  Atwood,  739;  Australian, 
725,  see  also  utopia 
Eagleton,  Terry,  17,  17-18,  18,  44,  49, 
439,  443,  449;  Saints  and  Scholars, 
49 

Eakins,  Thomas,  597-8 
Early  English  syntax,  96-9 
East  African  literature,  706,  715-16 
East  India  Company:  language  policy, 
64 

Easter  Sepulchres,  170 

Ebejer,  Francis:  Vacancies  d’ete,  705 

Ebesham,  William,  143 

echo:  in  Beckett,  552 

Eclectiques,  65 

Eco,  Umberto:  The  Name  of  the  Rose, 
24(2),  112 

economy  see  business 
Eddington,  Sir  Arthur,  671-2;  The 
Nature  of  the  Physical  World,  623 
Edel,  Leon,  599 

Edgar,  David,  548;  plays,  551;  The  Jail 
Diary  of  Albie  Sachs,  551 
Edgell,  Zee,  751;  Beka  Lamb ,  751-2 
Edgeworth,  Maria:  Castle  Rackrent, 

399;  Helen,  399 

editors  and  editing:  of  Chaucer,  188; 
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of  Hardy,  462;  of  ME  texts,  144, 

146,  156,  197;  of  Pater,  476;  of 
Shakespeare,  5;  of  Victorian  novels, 
449;  of  Victorian  periodicals,  482 
Edmond,  Lauris,  766 
education,  17;  Elizabethan,  233;  English 
in,  17,  see  also  teaching 
Edward  III,  The  Raigne  of  King,  225 
Edward  IV:  King  of  England,  and  the 
Royal  Library,  143 

Edwardes,  George  The  Shop  Girl,  486 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  577-8;  and 
Emerson,  586;  Cithara,  578;  ‘The 
Sense  of  the  Heart’,  577-8 
Edwards,  Philip,  5 

Efficiency  Movement:  and  Pound,  610 
Egan,  Pierce:  The  Pilgrim  of  the 
Thames  in  Search  of  the  National, 
435 

Egerton,  George,  437,  439,  443 
Eggert,  Paul,  524 
Egypt:  imagery  in  Joyce,  517;  in 
Restoration,  328 

Eisenstein,  Sergei:  on  Joyce,  514 
Ekwensi,  Cyprian,  704 
El  Dorado  myth:  in  Caribbean 
literature,  746 

elections:  reporting  in  press,  19th  C, 

482 

elegiac  poetry:  OE,  141 
elegy,  410;  and  Cowper,  354 
Elene,  124,  127-8,  130-1,  135 
Eliot,  George,  434,  438-9,  439,  458-61, 
525;  and  Dickens,  450-1;  and 
Frankenstein  story,  443;  and  Milton, 
304;  and  realism,  444; 
bildungsroman,  50;  career  pattern, 
501;  on  Victorian  fiction,  445; 

Adam  Bede,  460;  Daniel  Deronda, 
50,  438,  445,  459,  460,  461(2),  472; 
Felix  Holt,  438;  ‘Janet’s 
Repentance’,  460;  Middlemarch, 

434,  438,  458,  459,  459-60,  460(2); 
The  Mill  on  the  Floss,  438,  460; 
Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,  444;  Silas 
Marner,  460 
Eliot,  John,  65 

Eliot,  T.S.,  477,  539-41,  625;  and 
Babbitt,  679;  and  Beckett,  555;  and 
fin-de-siecle  poets,  433;  and 
Fitzgerald,  643;  and  F.M.  Ford,  532; 
and  Greene,  532;  and  H.D.,  624; 
and  Jeffers,  624;  and  Joyce,  616; 
and  Lamb,  402;  and  MacDiarmid, 
543;  and  Shakespeare,  234;  and 


modernism,  412-13;  and  the  past, 
539;  critical  writings,  608-9; 
philosophy,  539;  plays,  559;  poetry, 
614,  615,  621-2;  After  Strange 
Gods,  616;  Ash  Wednesday,  541; 
‘Burnt  Norton’,  541,  555;  The  Death 
of  St  Narcissus,  539;  The  Four 
Quartets,  540,  541,  621,  624,  625; 
‘Gerontion’,  539,  540;  The  Hollow 
Men,  541;  ‘Little  Gidding’,  541; 
‘Marina’,  541;  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  559;  Preludes,  615; 
‘Prufrock’,  539,  540-1,  541(2),  615; 
Sweeney  poems,  540-1;  The  Waste 
Land,  31,  532,  539,  540(4),  540-1, 
541(3),  543,  616,  622(3);  What  is  a 
Classic,  540;  ‘Whispers  of 
Immortality’,  294-5 

Elizabeth  I,  Queen  of  England:  rainbow 
portrait,  213;  speeches  and  lyrics, 

201 

Elkin,  Stanley,  611;  and  Gass,  671;  The 
Franchiser,  633 

Ellerman,  Annie  Winifred  see  ‘Bryher’ 
ellipsis,  64,  92-3,  105;  in  Pope,  350-1; 
in  Wharton,  639 

Ellis,  Alexander:  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  64 
Ellis,  Brett  Easton,  635 
Ellison,  Harlan,  635,  636 
Ellison,  Ralph,  655-6,  657;  Invisible 
Man,  636,  655-6 
Ellmann,  Richard,  516 
Ellwood,  Thomas,  321 
Elyot,  Sir  Thomas,  202 
emblem  books:  continental,  203; 
Protestant,  202-3 

emblems:  English  tradition  of,  286;  in 
Burton,  297;  in  Quarles,  290 
Emecheta,  Buchi,  707,  713 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  573,  585-6, 
616-17;  and  Channing,  588;  and 
Herbert,  292;  and  Pound,  615;  and 
Whitman,  580;  English  Traits,  586; 
‘Experience’,  586;  Nature,  586 
empire:  British,  in  Victorian  press,  480; 

in  English  fiction,  531 
Empson,  William,  356,  421,  543;  and 
Milton,  304;  ‘To  an  Old  Lady’,  543 
enargeia:  in  Shakespeare,  232 
encyclopaedias:  of  language,  60 
end  of  literary  theory,  12 
endings:  American  novels,  574;  Bellow, 
665;  C.  Bronte,  448;  E.B.  Browning, 
414;  Burroughs,  663;  Crane,  598;  G. 
Eliot,  459(3);  fear  of  happy  ending,  16; 
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Hardy,  439;  Melville,  593;  Percy,  670; 
romances,  138;  Victorian  novel,  444;  A. 
Walker,  673,  673-4,  see  also  closure 
Engel,  Marian,  732,  737;  Bear,  739-40; 

The  Glassy  Sea,  739-40 
Engels,  Friedrich:  Origin  of  the  Family, 
468;  (with  Marx),  Manifesto  of  the 
Communist  Party,  28 
English:  as  international  language,  69; 
history,  69;  relationship  with  other 
languages,  86;  structure,  69 
English  Civil  War,  283-4 
English  Dialect  Dictionary,  65-6,  106 
English  language:  and  African  poetry, 
707 

English  Revolution  see  English  Civil 
War 

English  Square  Minuscule  script,  123 
English  teaching  see  teaching  of  English 
engravings:  copyright,  8 
Enlightenment,  46;  18th  C,  340-1;  and 
history  in  novel,  574;  and  socialism, 
48;  postmodernist  critique  of,  32; 
Scottish,  343(3);  tradition  of,  and 
Newman,  475 
Ensing,  Riemke,  766 
environment:  in  20th  C  poetry,  546 
ephebophilic  tradition:  and  Forster, 
513-14 

epic:  and  Browning,  418;  and  Traven, 
660;  in  Chaucer,  195;  medieval 
European,  125;  South  African,  717 
Epinal-Erfurt  Glossaries,  101,  122 
epiphany:  in  Browning,  417;  in 
Romantic  fiction,  391 
Equiano,  Olaudah,  709-10 
Erasmus,  Desiderius:  contemporaries, 
204;  letters,  204 
Erdman,  David  V.,  382-3 
eroticism:  18th  C,  341;  in  D.G. 

Rossetti,  426;  semiotics  of,  25 
escapism:  in  M.  Shelley,  398 
eschatology:  C.  Rossetti,  425 
Escott,  T.H.S.,  482 
Esher,  Lord,  482 
espionage  fiction  see  spy  fiction 
essayists:  18th  C,  400(2) 
essentialism,  37 

Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  second  earl  of: 
letters,  7 

Esson,  Louis,  722;  Shipwreck,  722 
Estorie  de  Euangelis,  163 
Etherege,  Sir  George,  324,  329;  The 
Comical  Revenge,  329;  The  Man  of 
Mode,  324 


ethics:  and  language,  65;  of  reading,  30 
ethnic  stereotypes  see  stereotypes 
ethnicity:  Canadian,  735 
etymology:  Romance  words,  99 
Euclid:  Elements,  207 
euphuism:  rhetorical  foundations,  62 
Euripides:  and  Orton,  560;  and 

Shakespeare,  237;  Alcestis,  237;  and 
Kyd,  275 

Europe:  and  M.  Laurence,  738;  and 
Narayan,  758 
evaluation,  19 

Evans,  Walker:  (with  Agee),  Let  Us 
Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  675 
Evelyn,  John,  335 

Everard,  John:  and  Nicholas  of  Cusa, 
298 

Everson,  William,  622 
Everyman,  102,  172-3,  173 
Exeter:  OE,  123 
Exeter  Book,  131-3 
exile:  in  H.D.,  623;  in  Soyinka,  711 
Exodus,  129;  skaldic  models  for,  124 
expatriate  literature,  703;  African,  709; 
American  writers,  675-6,  676,  677; 
women  writers,  675-6 
‘experience’  in  Arnold,  471 
experimental  literature:  American,  607, 
634,  674;  and  Romantic  essay,  404; 
narrative  experimentalism  in 
Tennyson,  430;  New  Zealand  novels 
by  poets,  761-2,  see  also  innovatory 
fiction 

experimental  theatre,  547 
exploration  narratives,  3,  719,  721,  725; 
and  American  Indians,  735; 
Australian,  725;  Australian  drama, 
703;  Canadian,  734(2);  Coetzee,  719 
‘Eyes  of  God’  topos:  and  Blake,  383 
Eyrbyggja  Saga,  393 
Ezekiel,  Nissim,  757;  ‘Goodbye  Party 
for  Miss  Pushpa  T.S.’,  757;  ‘The 
Patriot’,  757;  ‘The  Professor’,  757 
Fabians:  and  Bloomsbury,  519 
fables:  and  censorship,  322 
fabliau:  and  Chaucer,  183(2),  187 
Facey,  A.B.:  A  Fortunate  Life,  731 
Fagunwa,  D.O.,  710(2);  The  Forest  of  a 
Thousand  Daemons,  710 
failure:  in  Frederic,  598 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Ribblesdale,  160 
Fairburn,  Rex,  760,  761 
fairy  poetry:  Renaissance,  284-5 
fairy  races:  and  Yeats,  537 
fairy-tales:  and  Chaucer,  184-5;  and 
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E.  Nesbit,  441;  German  and  French, 
and  English  writers,  441;  Puss-in- 
Boots  story,  21;  Victorian,  441,  442 
faith  and  doubt:  in  Tennyson,  430;  in 
Victorian  period,  435 
Fallaci,  Oriana:  and  Naipaul,  749 
Faludy,  George,  735 
family  relationships:  and  Chester  cycle, 
171;  in  Austen,  396(2),  397;  in 
Dickens,  454;  in  T.  Reid,  344; 
parents,  and  poets,  544;  siblings,  in 
Ford,  279;  Stuart  family  images, 

284,  see  also  father  and  son 
relationship;  fatherhood;  mother  and 
son  relationship;  motherhood 
Fanshawe,  Ann,  298 
fantasy  literature:  adult  Victorian,  442; 
American,  606,  668;  and  fairy  tale, 
441;  and  Pynchon,  667;  children’s, 
19th,  442;  Rushdie,  759 
Fante,  John:  ‘The  Orgy’,  656;  ‘West  of 
Rome’,  656 

Farquhar,  George,  356;  Love  and  a 
Bottle,  325 

Farrell,  J.G.,  501;  The  Singapore  Grip, 
703 

Farrell,  James  T.:  and  Dreiser,  638 
Farrell,  M.J.:  Two  Days  in  Aragon,  525 
Farrer,  Reginald,  395 
fascism:  and  20th  C  drama,  548;  and 
Pound,  627;  in  Lawrence,  524-5 
fashions:  and  morality,  ME,  144 
Fast,  Howard:  and  Dreiser,  638 
father  and  son  relationship:  Barth,  664; 

O’Neill,  687;  Roth,  666 
fatherhood:  in  Roth,  612;  patriarchal 
power,  284 

‘fatin’  (‘For-Accusative-To-Infinitive’ 
constructions),  94 

Faulkner,  William,  608,  646-9,  677;  and 
20th  C  novel,  500;  and  Gass,  671; 
and  Wendt,  769;  Absalom, 
Absalom!,  647(2),  647-8,  648(2); 
‘Afternoon  of  a  Cow’,  647;  As  I 
Lay  Dying,  112,  647,  649;  ‘Compson 
Appendix’,  646;  Flags  in  the  Dust, 
647,  649;  Go  Down,  Moses,  647; 

The  Hamlet,  647,  648;  Light  in 
August,  647,  648(2),  649;  The 
Marionettes,  646;  Mayday,  646; 
‘Mountain  Victory’,  648;  Pylon, 

648;  Soldier’s  Pay,  647,  648;  The 
Sound  and  the  Fury,  609,  646, 
647(2),  649;  The  Wild  Palms,  647 
Faust,  Frederick,  635,  660 


Feather,  John,  8 
Fell,  Margaret,  334 
female  characteristics:  authority  in 
Spenser,  210;  beauty  in  18th  C 
painting,  343;  excellence  in  Austen, 
398;  feminine  and  Heaney,  545; 
feminine  in  20th  C  writing,  501; 
feminine  passivity  in  G.  Eliot,  459; 
femininity  and  Milton,  301; 
femininity  in  Welty,  658;  romantic 
imagination,  404;  speech  topics,  72; 
use  of  language,  83,  see  also  women 
feminism,  12,  37-42,  227;  17th  C,  298; 
18th  C,  337-8;  19th  C,  and  fairy 
tales,  442;  and  E.B.  Browning,  414; 
and  Chesterton,  513;  and  Chopin, 
596-7;  and  Clough,  420;  and  G. 
Eliot,  458-9,  459;  and  Gaskell,  456; 
and  Milton,  303;  and  Oates,  672; 
and  poetry,  37-8,  38-9;  and 
postmodernism,  14;  and 
poststructuralism,  37;  and  the  third 
world,  42,  50;  and  Woolf,  521;  and 
writing,  501;  backlash  against,  39; 
Christine  de  Pizan  as  role  model, 

140;  ethics  of,  42;  feminist 
aesthetics,  40;  feminist  collectives, 
41(2);  French,  38,  42,  50;  in  20th  C 
literature,  501;  in  19th  C  periodicals, 
483;  in  American  novels,  575-6;  in 
East  African  writing,  716(2);  in 
Fowles,  535;  institution  of,  18;  men 
in,  40-1;  philosophical  bases,  41-2; 
psychoanalytical,  36;  radical,  37; 
Victorian  period,  458,  see  also 
feminist  criticism 

feminist  criticism:  and  C.  Rossetti,  425; 
in  Canada,  733;  of  Austen,  394, 

398,  see  also  feminism 
feminist  literature,  501;  African  novel, 
707;  Astell,  334;  Makin,  63; 
Nigerian,  713;  style  and  mode,  42 
feminist  theatre:  American,  691 
Fennario,  David,  734;  Balconville,  744 
Fenollosa,  Ernest:  and  Pound,  629 
Fenton,  James,  546;  ‘Narratives’,  546 
Ferguson,  Samuel,  483 
Fergusson,  Robert,  343 
Ferlinghetti,  Lawrence:  City  Lights 
Journal,  613 
Ferrars  family,  292 
Ferrero,  Guglielmo,  518 
‘The  Festis  and  the  Passion  of  Oure 
Lord  Ihesu  Crist’,  166 
festivals:  Celtic,  in  Joyce,  517 
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Fetterley,  Judith,  600 

fiction:  explorer  in,  3;  postmodernist, 

14 

Fiedler,  Leslie,  594 

Field,  Andrew,  661 

Field  Day  Theatre  Company,  549 

field-names:  ME,  107 

Fielding,  Henry,  337,  343,  356-7, 

371-2;  and  Hume,  367;  and  politics, 
345;  pamphlets,  360-1;  parodies, 

339;  periodicals,  361(2);  rehearsal 
play,  356;  satire,  338-9;  Amelia , 

368,  371,  371-2;  The  Author’s 
Farce ,  357;  A  Dialogue  between  the 
Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the  Pretender, 
360-1;  The  History  of  the  Present 
Rebellion,  360-1;  Jonathan  Wild, 
372;  Joseph  Andrews,  371(2);  A 
Serious  Address  to  the  People  of 
Great  Britain,  360-1;  Tom  Jones, 
368,  371(3);  The  Tragedy  of 
Tragedies,  357;  The  True  Patriot, 

360 

Fielding,  K.J.,  473 

Fielding,  Sarah:  The  Governess,  399 

fifties  (1950s),  632-3 

Fiji:  sociolinguistic  history,  73-4 

Fillmore,  Charles,  86 

Filmer,  Robert,  284 

film(s):  about  lesbians,  41;  and  Dickens, 
455;  and  Fitzgerald,  643-4;  and 
Greene,  531;  and  Oates,  672;  and  P. 
Taylor,  670;  and  Waugh,  530; 
cinematic  techniques,  455,  632; 
Lukacs  on,  43;  neologisms,  104;  of 
Dickens,  485;  theory,  45;  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  462;  Gregory’s 
Girl,  239;  Ran,  247;  The  Return  of 
the  Soldier,  526;  2001,  534 
fin-de-siecle  writers:  and  Conrad,  507; 
poets,  432 

Finch,  Anne  see  Winchilsea,  Anne 
Finch,  countess  of 
‘Findern  Manuscript’,  143 
Findley,  Timothy,  740 
fine  arts:  and  18th  C  literature,  347,  see 
also  art;  visual  arts 
Finnegan,  Seamus:  North,  551 
Finnesburg  Fragment,  124 
Finnish:  and  English,  86 
First  World  War  see  war  literature 
First  World  war:  and  H.D.,  623;  and 
Jarrell,  624;  fiction,  609 
Fischer,  Olga,  96 
Fischer-Jorgensen,  Eli,  65 


Fish,  Stanley,  22,  25,  109,  140,  315, 
592;  and  Iser,  31;  French  influence 
on,  607-8 

Fitzgerald,  Edward,  473;  and 

Shakespeare,  248;  The  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  248,  408 
Fitzgerald,  F.  Scott,  643-5;  and  Dos 
Passos,  645;  screenplays,  644;  The 
Great  Gatsby,  22,  574,  609,  644(2), 
644-5,  645;  Infidelity,  644;  A  Jazz 
History  of  the  World,  644-5;  The 
Last  Tycoon,  644;  Tender  is  the 
Night,  644(3);  Three  Comrades,  644 
Fitzgerald,  R.D.,  728 
Fitzpatrick,  J.  Percy:  Jock  of  the 
Bush  veld,  716-17 

Flaubert,  Gustave,  20,  630;  and  James, 
600;  bildungsroman,  49; 

L’Education  sentimentale,  600; 
Madame  Bovary,  12,  438 
Flecknoe,  Richard,  331;  Characters,  331 
Fleming,  Abraham:  and  Shakespeare, 
241 

Fleming,  Ian,  503 

Fleming,  Jill  W.:  The  Rug  of  Identity, 
551 

Fletcher,  Angus,  539 
Fletcher,  John,  229,  262,  278-9; 
audiences,  260;  on  love  and 
friendship,  239;  tragicomedy,  262(2); 
The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  278-9; 
Henry  VIII,  229;  The  Humorous 
Lieutenant,  257;  Monsieur  Thomas, 
257(2);  (with  Beaumont),  Love’s 
Cure  266-7,  Philaster,  279 
Fleury  Visitatio,  140 
Flo  ns  and  Blancheflour,  141 
The  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  163 
flowers:  and  Lawrence,  524 
Fly,  William,  577 

flyting  speech:  in  heroic  narrative,  125 
Fogarty,  Lionel,  731-2 
folk  speech:  and  Achebe,  712;  and  M. 
Smith,  752 

folklore:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  622;  and 
Chaucer,  181;  and  Restoration 
comedy,  330;  and  Yeats,  537;  in 
Edgeworth,  399;  in  T.  Morrison, 
673;  in  R.L.  Stevenson,  426 
Foot,  Alistair:  (with  Marriott),  No  Sex, 
Please,  We’re  British,  550 
Foote,  Samuel,  356;  The  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks,  357 
Forbes,  Archibald,  482 
Ford,  Ford  Madox,  532;  and  Greene, 
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532;  and  James,  601;  The  Good 
Soldier,  601;  Parade’s  End,  601 
Ford,  John,  262,  279-80;  and 

Clarendon,  333;  language,  279;  stage 
images,  260;  tragicomedy,  262,  279; 
The  Broken  Heart,  224,  260,  279(2), 
280(3);  The  Lady’s  Trial,  279;  The 
Lover’s  Melancholy,  279;  Love’s 
Sacrifice,  279;  Perkin  Warbeck,  279; 
’Tis  Pity  She’s  a  Whore,  279(3),  280 
foregrounding:  theory  of,  110-11 
foreign  terms  in  English,  103 
Foreman,  Richard:  The  Cure,  684;  Film 
Is  Evil:  Radio  Is  Good,  684(2);  Miss 
Universal  Happiness,  684 
Forestier,  A.,  450 

forgery:  18th  C,  339;  and  Pope,  351; 

and  publishing,  8 
Forman,  H.  Buxton:  and  W.M. 

Rossetti,  8-9 

Forster,  E.M.,  505,  513-14,  531;  and 
Conrad,  500,  508;  and  Ozick,  673; 
short  stories,  513-14;  unpublished 
fiction,  500;  Abinger  Harvest,  514; 
Howards  End,  500,  513;  The 
Longest  Journey,  513;  Maurice, 
513-14;  A  Passage  to  India,  514;  A 
Room  with  a  View,  513,  514 
Forsyth,  Bill:  Gregory’s  Girl,  239 
Fortune  Press,  543 
Foster,  David,  731 
Foster,  Stephen:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541 
Foucault,  Michel,  13,  26,  29,  31,  40, 
42-3,  340,  434,  463,  500;  and 
Blanchot,  43;  reception  by 
historians,  43;  theory  of  narrative, 

21;  The  Care  of  the  Self,  43;  Mental 
Illness  and  Psychology,  43 
The  Four  P.P.,  169 
Fowler,  Roger,  410-11 
Fowles,  John,  13,  535;  and  Hardy,  464; 
The  French  Lieutenant’s  Woman, 
504,  535 

Fox,  George,  321 
Fox,  W.J.,  483 

Foxe,  John:  Actes  and  Monuments,  202 
fractals:  and  W.  Stevens,  115 
fragment  poem:  Romantic,  382 
Frame,  Janet,  760(2),  762-3;  The 

Adaptable  Man,  762-3;  An  Angel  at 
My  Table,  761;  Daughter  Buffalo, 
762;  Living  in  the  Maniototo,  762, 
763;  Yellow  Flowers  in  the 
Antipodean  Room,  762-3 
France:  feminism  in  see  French  feminism 


Frank,  Waldo,  613 
Frankenstein  myth,  443 
Frankfurt  School,  31,  44,  599 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  578; 

Autobiography,  578 
Franklin,  John,  734 
Franklin,  Miles:  Childhood  at 
Brindabella,  724;  My  Brilliant 
Career,  724 
Frantzen,  A.J.,  131 
Fraser,  Bruce,  96 
Fraser,  Keath,  737 

Fraunce,  Abraham,  207;  The  Lawiers 
Logike,  207 

Frazer,  Sir  James  George:  and  T.S. 

Eliot,  622;  and  Fitzgerald,  644;  The 
Golden  Bough,  541,  644 
Frederic,  Harold:  The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware,  598 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales:  and  the 
Rococo,  347 
free  indirect  speech,  114 
free  will:  and  Milton,  305 
free-verse  sermons:  and  J.W.  Johnson, 
653 

Freeman,  Mary  Wilkins,  596 
freemasonry:  18th  C,  341 
French,  Anne,  766 
French  feminism,  38(2),  42,  50 
French  literary  criticism:  and  American 
criticism,  607-8 

French  literature:  and  White,  730 
French  loan-words  in  Chaucer,  102 
French  novels:  and  19th  C  fiction,  445 
French  Revolution:  and  Hazlitt,  403 
French  Symbolists:  and  C.  Brennan, 

727;  and  Faulkner,  634,  648-9 
Freud,  Sigmund,  19,  34,  36,  38,  228, 
437-8,  442,  764;  and  Dreiser,  638; 
and  his  father,  34;  and  Oedipus 
complex,  33;  and  Tennyson,  429, 
430;  and  Wharton,  639;  feminist 
criticism,  35;  Mourning  and 
Melancholia,  429;  Three  Essays  on 
Sexuality,  36;  The  Wolf  Man,  36 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  318 

Friel,  Brian,  559;  The  Communication 
Cord,  559;  Translations,  559 
Friess,  C.C.,  60 

Froissart,  Jean:  and  Chaucer,  180 
Frost,  Robert,  386,  616,  617,  619, 

622-3,  625;  and  Dickinson,  581;  and 
Shakespeare,  245;  and  W.  Stevens, 
615;  ‘Acquainted  with  the  Night’, 
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581;  ‘Education  by  Poetry’,  623;  ‘A 
Servant  to  Servants’,  622-3 
Fry,  Roger,  521 
Fryckstedt,  Monica,  483 
Frye,  Northrop,  733 
Fugard,  Athol,  718;  The  Blood  Knot, 
718;  ‘Master  Harold’...  and  the 
Boys,  718;  Road  to  Mecca,  718 
Fugard,  Sheila:  The  Castaways,  718-19 
Fugunwa,  D.O.:  The  Forest  of  a 
Thousand  Daemons,  708 
Fuller,  Charles:  A  Soldier’s  Play,  691 
Fuller,  Henry  Blake,  598 
Fuller,  Margaret,  404,  587-8;  and  Poe, 
584;  Women  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  587-8 
Fuller,  Thomas,  286 
functional  grammar,  85,  88-9 
the  future:  in  New  Zealand  fiction,  763 
Gadamer,  Hans-Georg,  32;  and  Jauss, 
32 

Gaddis,  William,  660-1;  and  Gass,  671 
Gaelic  poetry,  343 
Gainsborough,  Thomas,  346 
Gallagher,  Katherine,  704 
Gallant,  Mavis,  737(2) 

Galt,  John:  Annals,  444 
gambling:  in  F.  Hardy,  731 
Gambon,  Michael,  225 
games:  language  games  in  Canadian 
literature,  735;  literature  on,  4; 
medieval  board  games,  148; 
medieval  tennis,  172;  theatrical,  in 
Stoppard,  562 

Gammer  Gurton ’s  Needle,  274-5 
gardens:  18th  C,  342,  347(3);  Pope,  350 
Gardner,  John,  671-2;  Shadows,  671-2; 
Stillness,  671-2;  The  Sunlight 
Dialogues,  681 

Garioch,  Robert:  ‘Sisyphus’,  112-13 
Garland,  Alison:  The  Better  Half,  547 
Garnett,  Edward:  and  Lawrence,  524 
Garrett,  Peter  K.,  451 
Garrick,  David,  356,  357;  and  Boswell, 
364;  and  Shakespeare’s  plays,  357(2) 
Garth,  Samuel:  Dispensary,  349 
Gascoigne,  George,  213;  The 

Adventures  of  Master  F.J.,  268-9 
Gaskell,  Elizabeth,  435,  436,  455-6, 

481;  and  Frankenstein  story,  443; 
letters,  456;  Cranford,  444,  455, 
455-6;  Mary  Barton,  438,  456(2); 
North  and  South,  438;  Wives  and 
Daughters,  456(2) 

Gass,  William,  671;  Omensetter’s  Luck, 


671;  The  Tunnel,  671;  Willie 
Master’s  Lonesome  Wife,  671 
Gatch,  Milton  McC.,  134 
Gawain-Poet,  146-8;  metre,  145-6;  De 
Coniuge  Non  Ducenda,  153;  Sir 
Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight,  138, 
146-7,  147(3),  147-8,  148,  154 
Gay,  John:  and  politics,  345;  satire, 
338-9;  The  Beggar’s  Opera,  356(2) 
gay  poetry  see  homosexuality 
Gay  Sweatshop,  551 
Gee,  Maurice,  763 

gender:  and  20th  C  theatre,  548;  and 
authorship,  Victorian  poetry,  410; 
and  Cather,  650-1;  and  Fielding, 
357;  and  genre,  414;  and  grammar, 
83;  and  language,  72;  and  Marxism, 
501-2;  and  metre,  582;  and  power, 
284;  and  race,  337;  and 
Shakespeare,  226-7,  227;  and 
speech,  368;  and  speech  topics,  72; 
and  the  novel,  434;  in  Australian 
literature,  724;  in  Canadian  fiction, 
739;  in  Jamaican  drama,  755;  in 
James,  600;  in  Renaissance  drama, 
267-8;  in  Victorian  Popular  theatre, 
485-6;  in  Wongar,  731;  nonsexist 
word  finder,  103;  of  anonymous 
authors,  determination,  163;  of 
character,  18th  C  memoirists,  337; 
politics  of,  39-40;  stereotypes  and 
Mahy,  763 

‘genealogy’:  of  literary  studies,  13 
generative  grammar,  95-6 
Genesis,  129;  metre,  78 
genetic  linguistics,  65 
Genette,  Gerard,  443 
genre:  17th  C  drama  genres,  323;  and 
Chaucer,  197-8;  and  gender,  414; 
and  satire,  338;  Renaissance  genres, 
307 

gentilesse:  and  Chaucer,  184-5 
Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf,  178;  and  Chaucer, 
193;  Poetria  Nova,  140 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth:  and  Chaucer, 
197;  Historia  Regum  Britanniae,  197 
geographical  references:  in  Dunbar,  159 
Georgic:  English,  307 
German:  and  English,  72-3,  86; 

Germanisms,  in  American  English, 
72;  loanwords  in  English,  103 
Germany,  West:  English  linguistic 
studies  in,  68 

ghazal:  and  P.  Webb,  742-3 
Ghent,  Dorothy  Van,  452 
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Ghilini,  Gerolamo,  185 
Ghosh,  Amitav:  The  Circle  of  Reason ,  755 
ghosts:  and  Shakespeare,  228;  and 
Yeats,  538;  ghostly  fiction,  C. 
Asquith,  511,  see  also  supernatural 
ghostwriting:  Johnson,  343 
Gibbon,  Edward,  365;  and  Yeats,  538; 
letters,  365;  Autobiography,  365; 
Decline  and  Fall,  365,  538 
Gifkins,  Michael:  Summer  Is  the  Cote 
d’Azur,  763(2) 

Gilbert,  Sandra  M.,  443,  449,  631 
Gilbert,  W.S.,  436,  486;  Patience,  486 
Giles,  David,  225 
Giles,  Paulette:  ‘Oracles’,  743 
Gilligan,  Carol,  459 
Gillray,  James:  and  Blake,  384 
Gilman,  Charlotte  Perkins,  639 
Ginsberg,  Allen,  612,  613(2),  613-14; 
diaries,  609 

Gioia,  Dana:  ‘Cruising  with  the  Beach 
Boys’,  619-20 

Gissing,  George,  409,  465-6,  498;  In  the 
Year  of  Jubilee,  465;  New  Grub 
Street,  466(4);  The  Whirlpool,  466 
Glanvill,  Joseph:  and  Arnold,  412;  The 
Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  412 
Glasgow,  Ellen,  632;  letters,  613;  ‘The 
Greatest  Good’,  613 
Glasgow  Scots:  plays  in,  113 
Glaspell,  Susan,  684-5;  The  Glory  of 
the  Conquered,  684;  Inheritors, 
684-5;  The  Outside,  684;  Trifles, 

684;  The  Verge,  684-5 
Glass,  Philip,  556 

Glastonbury  Abbey:  manuscripts,  123 
Globe  Theatre,  261 
glossaries:  OE,  122 
glosses:  ME,  143;  OE,  100,  126,  134 
glottal  stop:  in  Cardiff  English,  70,  76 
Glover,  Denis,  760 
Gnostism:  and  O’Connor,  659 
God:  as  divine  artist,  633 
Godwin,  Fay,  544-5 
Godwin,  Francis:  The  Man  in  the 
Moone,  298 

Godwin,  William,  401;  and  Hazlitt, 

403;  and  Imlay,  578;  Caleb 
Williams,  372;  Memoirs,  404 
Goethe,  Johann  Wolfgang  von,  20,  34; 
and  Shakespeare,  245; 
bildungsroman,  49;  Sorrows  of 
Young  Werther,  50 
Gogarty,  Oliver  Joseph  St  John:  and 
Yeats,  538 


Gogol,  Nikolai:  and  Nabokov,  661 
Gold,  Jack,  225 

Gold,  Mike,  609-10;  Jews  without 
Money,  610 

Golding,  Arthur,  211;  and  Marlowe, 

271;  and  Shakespeare,  239,  241-2, 
247;  translation  of  Ovid,  211 
Golding,  William,  504,  533;  metaphor 
in,  112 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  352;  and 

Shakespeare,  374;  The  Citizen  of  the 
World,  365;  The  Deserted  Village, 
352(2);  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  337, 
372,  374 

Goldwell,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  7 
Gollancz,  Sir  Israel,  144-5 
Goodison,  Lorna,  705;  I  Am  Becoming 
My  Mother,  752 
Goodman,  Paul,  613 
Goodwin,  Thomas,  316-17 
Goossens,  Louis,  89 
Gordimer,  Nadine,  707,  717-18;  and 
Conrad,  507;  Burger’s  Daughter, 

507;  July’s  People,  717(2),  718-19; 
Something  Out  There,  717-18 
Gosforth  Cross,  121 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  166,  168 
Gosse,  Edmund,  410,  445,  484;  and 
Donne,  290;  and  Lang,  474;  letters, 
466;  Life  of  John  Donne,  290;  ‘The 
Literature  of  the  Century’,  485 
gossip:  and  money,  in  G.  Eliot,  459-60 
Gothic,  345,  392;  American,  606; 

fiction,  and  Grenville,  729 
Gow,  Michael:  The  Kid,  723 
Gower,  John,  154-5;  and  Chaucer,  187; 
and  war,  154,  184;  historical 
background,  141;  manuscripts,  154; 
Confessio  Amantis,  142,  154-5;  In 
Praise  of  Peace,  155;  Mirour  de 
I’homme,  155;  Vox  Clamantis, 

155(2) 

Gower,  Lord  Ronald,  235 

Grace,  Patricia,  736;  Mutuwhenua,  765; 

Potiki,  765 
Graff,  Gerald,  28 
Graham,  W.S.,  544,  546 
Grahame,  Kenneth:  The  Wind  in  the 
Willows,  512 

Grahn,  Judy:  and  H.D.,  624 
grammar,  60;  15th  C,  61-2;  and  gender, 
83;  medieval,  61m  g;  problems  in, 
104;  theories  of,  66 
grammarians:  and  semantics,  64 
Gramsci,  Antonio,  575 
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Grand,  Sarah,  439 
Grand  Tour:  18th  C,  345 
Grant,  George,  733 
Granville  Barker,  Harley,  551-2;  The 
Marrying  of  Ann  Leete ,  551;  Voysey 
Inheritance,  551(2);  Waste,  551 
Grass,  Gunter,  13;  Cat  and  Mouse,  36 
Graves,  Richard,  374-5;  The  Spiritual 
Quixote,  374-5 

Graves,  Robert,  421;  and  Owen,  542; 

The  Persian  Vision,  110 
Gray,  John,  537;  Billy  Bishop  Goes  to 
War,  744 

Gray,  Thomas:  Elegy,  352;  ‘Ode  on  the 
Death  of  a  Favourite  Cat’,  352 
Greek  (classical):  and  English  “vilest” 
words,  105;  English  words  of  Greek 
origin,  103;  mythology,  Polyphemus 
story,  and  T.S.  Eliot,  540-1; 
tragedy,  and  Shakespeare,  243-4 
Green,  Eleanor:  The  Hill,  653 
Green,  Gerald,  637;  To  Brooklyn  with 
Love,  637 

Greenberg,  Clement,  628 
Greenblatt,  Stephen,  266,  310 
Greene,  Donald,  342 
Greene,  Grahame,  531-2;  and  Golding, 
533;  and  Waugh,  531;  Brighton 
Rock,  531;  The  Heart  of  the  Matter, 
531 

Greene,  Robert:  Greenes  Groats-worth 
of  Witte,  240 
Greg,  Walter,  270 
Gregg,  Frances,  525 
Gregory,  Augusta,  Lady,  559;  ‘A 
Woman’s  Sonnets’,  559 
Gregory,  Robert,  559 
Greimas,  Algirdas  Julien,  26 
Grenville,  Kate,  729 
Grey,  Zane,  635 
Grice,  H.  Paul,  113,  560 
Grierson,  Constantia,  359 
Griffith,  Ben,  388-9 
Griffiths,  Trevor,  547;  Comedians, 

548-9;  Fatherland,  551 
Grimm  brothers:  fairy  tales,  441 
Grimstone,  Mary  Leman,  483 
griot:  and  Caribbean  poetry,  752 
Griswold,  Rufus  Wilmot:  and  Poe,  584 
Grosseteste,  Robert,  61 
grotesque:  in  O’Connor,  658-9 
Grove,  Frederick  Philip,  737;  In  Search 
of  Myself,  737 

Guarini,  Giovanni  Battista,  236 
Guattari,  Felix,  26,  434 


Gubar,  Susan,  443,  449,  631 
Guillaume  de  Machaut  see  Machaut 
Guizot,  Frangois,  447 
Gullah,  73 

Gunn,  Thom,  546;  Moly,  544 
Gurney,  A.R.  Jr,  691 
Gussenhoven,  Carlos,  81 
Guy  of  Warwick,  152 
Guyanese  Creole,  73(2) 

Gwyn,  Nell,  323 

gynocritical  school  of  feminist  criticism, 
414 

Gysin,  Brion:  and  Van  Vechten,  640 
H.D.,  525(2),  623-4,  651;  and 

Dickinson,  581;  letters,  651;  ‘Four 
Prose  Choruses’,  623;  The  Gift,  651; 
‘H.D.  by  Delia  Alton' ,  651;  Hermes 
poems,  676;  ‘The  Mission  of  Ion’, 
624;  ‘Prose  Corybantic’,  623;  The 
Sword  Went  Out  to  Sea,  651; 
Trilogy,  624 

Haardt,  Sara  Powell:  letters,  679 
Habermas,  Jurgen,  32,  34,  45 
Habib,  Rowley  see  Hapipi,  Rore 
Haec  Vir  pamphlet,  266-7 
Haggard,  H.  Rider,  716;  and  E.  Bowen, 
511;  and  Conrad,  507;  She,  507,  511 
Haggard,  William,  497-8 
hagiography:  OE,  122 
haiku:  and  Kerouac,  662 
Haitian  Revolution:  and  Caribbean 
drama,  755 

Haldane,  Alexander,  483 
Haldeman- Julius,  E.,  608 
Haley,  Russell:  The  Settlement,  761-2 
Halkett,  Anne,  298 
Hall,  Charles,  401 

Hall,  Edward:  and  Shakespeare,  240-1 
Hall,  Joseph:  epigram,  286 
Hall,  Sandi:  and  Mahy,  763;  The 
Godmothers,  763 
Hallam,  A.H.,  428 
Hallam,  Henry,  429 
Halle,  Morris,  77,  79,  82 
hallucination:  in  Tennyson,  429 
Halperin,  John,  465 
Hamerton,  Philip  G.,  483 
Hamilton,  Elizabeth,  392 
Hamilton,  Mary:  Munster  Village,  399 
Hammett,  Dashiell,  635(2),  677 
Hamon,  Philippe,  443 
Hampton,  Christopher,  548 
Hancock,  Geoff,  737 
handwriting,  222 
Hannay,  Michael,  88 
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Hanrahan,  Barbara,  723 
Hansberry,  Lorraine:  and  Odets,  690 
Hapipi,  Rore,  768 
Happenings,  681 
happiness:  and  Hardy,  421 
hard-boiled  fiction,  635,  see  also 
detective  fiction 
Hardy,  Frank,  731 

Hardy,  Thomas,  435,  439,  443,  461-5; 
and  Bunyan,  332;  and  Frankenstein 
story,  443;  and  Hawthorne,  589-90; 
and  Satchell,  764;  and  the  fairy  tale, 
442;  homecoming  theme,  52;  letters, 
461;  poetry,  420-1;  ‘A  Bird-Scene  at 
a  Rural  Dwelling’,  421;  The 
Dynasts,  461;  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,  462(2);  A  Group  of  Noble 
Dames,  464;  ‘In  Tenebris  II’,  421; 
Jude  the  Obscure,  332,  464;  The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,  463;  ‘One 
Ralph  Blossom  Soliloquises’,  420-1; 
‘Orphaned:  A  Point  of  View’,  421; 
The  Return  of  the  Native,  463;  Tess 
of  the  D’Urbervilles,  439,  463(2), 
463-4,  589-90;  ‘To  Meet  or 
Otherwise’,  421;  The  Trumpet- 
Major,  463;  Two  on  a  Tower,  463; 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  462; 

The  Well-Beloved,  464,  464-5;  The 
Woodlanders,  462(2),  462-3;  ‘You 
on  a  Tower’,  421 

Hardyng,  John:  Chronicle,  163,  164-5 
Hare,  David,  547,  548(3) 

Harington,  Sir  John,  208 
Harkness,  Margaret,  437,  439 
Harlem  Renaissance,  607,  612,  636, 

655,  682;  and  Van  Vechten,  640 
Harlow,  Michael,  766,  767;  Vlaminck’s 
Tie,  767 

Harper,  Frances  Ellen,  596;  Iola  Leroy, 
596 

Harpur,  Charles,  726-7 ;  Stalwart  the 
Bushranger,  726-7;  ‘The  Tower  of 
the  Dream’,  727;  The  Tragedy  of 
Donohoe,  726 

Harriot,  Thomas:  Brief  and  True 
Report  of  the  New  Found  Land  of 
Virginia,  233 
Harris,  Claire,  747 
Harris,  Frank,  482,  498;  ‘Elder 
Conklin  ’  and  Other  Stories,  498 
Harris,  G.W.:  Sut  Lovingood,  648 
Harris,  James,  64 
Harris,  Wilson,  746,  750-1;  and 

Coetzee,  719;  and  C.K.  Stead,  765; 


The  Age  of  the  Rainmakers,  751; 
Carnival,  719,  750(2);  The  Eye  of 
the  Scarecrow,  702,  764-5;  The 
Sleepers  of  Roraima,  751 
Harrison,  Charles  Yale:  Generals  Die  in 
Bed,  609 

Harrison,  Jane:  and  Woolf,  519, 

519-20;  Prologomena  to  the  Study 
of  Greek  Religion,  519-20;  Themis, 
519-20 

Harrison,  Tony,  544 
Hartman,  Geoffrey,  28,  51 
Harvey,  Christopher:  and  Herbert,  292 
Harvey,  Gabriel,  210;  Hobgoblin,  210 
Harwood,  Gwen,  721 
Hashmi,  Alamgir:  My  Second  in 
Kentucky,  705-6 

Hastings,  Warren:  and  Burke,  366 
Havelok  the  Dane,  102,  138,  141,  153 
Hawaii:  Pidginization,  74 
Hawes,  Stephen,  163;  The  Comfort  of 
Lovers,  206 

Hawkes,  John,  608,  633,  634,  660;  and 
Gass,  671;  Travesty,  633(2) 
Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  588-90,  764; 
and  Dickinson,  582;  and  James,  598; 
and  law,  574;  letters,  588-9;  The 
American  Notebooks,  571;  ‘The 
Birthmark’,  590;  ‘Endicott  and  the 
Red  Cross’,  590;  ‘Ethan  Brand’, 

590;  The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,  574,  576;  ‘The  Minister’s 
Black  Veil’,  589;  ‘My  Kinsman, 
Major  Molineux’,  574;  ‘Rappaccini’s 
Daughter’,  590;  The  Scarlet  Letter, 
574,  589(4),  589-90 

Haye,  Gilbert:  Bulk  of  King  Alexander 
the  Conquerour,  157 
Hayley,  William:  and  Austen,  396 
Hayman,  Francis,  347,  347-8 
Hays,  Mary,  338,  403;  Memoirs  of 
Emma  Courtney,  367 
Hayward,  Sir  John,  207;  historical 
writing,  283 
Haywood,  Eliza,  368 
Hazlitt,  William,  400(2),  402-3;  and 
publishers,  401;  letters,  391 
Hazzard,  Shirley,  703;  The  Bay  of 
Noon,  729-30 

Head,  Bessie,  707,  720-1;  A  Question 
of  Power,  720 

head-modifier  relationships,  87 
Heaney,  Seamus,  544,  545;  book 

reviews,  545;  Death  of  a  Naturalist, 
545;  Door  into  the  Dark,  545 
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Hearne,  John,  704 
Hearne,  Samuel,  734 
Heath-Stubbs,  John,  543 
Hebert,  Anne,  732,  739 
Hebraism  see  Judaism 
Hegel,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich,  29,  33; 
Derrida  on,  30-1;  Phenomenology, 
29 

Heger,  M.,  447 

Heidegger,  Martin,  13,  27,  29,  52 
Heilbroner,  Robert  L.,  524 
Heilbrun,  Carolyn,  439 
Heisenberg,  Werner,  623 
Hejinian,  Lyn,  619,  624,  625 
Held,  John,  645;  The  Gods  Were 
Promiscuous,  645 
Heliodorus:  Aethiopica,  371 
Heller,  Joseph,  665;  Catch-22,  665;  God 
Knows,  665;  Good  as  Gold,  665; 
Herzog,  665;  Something  Happened, 
665 

Heilman,  Lillian,  688-9;  Another  Part 
of  the  Forest,  688-9;  The  Autumn 
Garden,  688-9;  The  Little  Foxes, 
688-9;  The  Searching  Wind,  688-9 
Hemingway,  Ernest,  608,  609,  610, 
640-3,  677(2);  ‘aesthetics  of 
function’,  610;  and  Chaucer,  190; 
and  Twain,  593;  journalism,  641, 

642;  ‘Cat  in  the  Rain’,  641;  ‘A 
Clean  Well-Lighted  Place’,  643;  A 
Farewell  to  Arms,  641,  642,  643(2); 
The  Fifth  Column,  549;  For  Whom 
the  Bell  Tolls,  643;  Garden  of  Eden, 
643;  In  Our  Time,  642;  ‘The  Last 
Good  Place’,  640;  Men  without 
Women,  642;  ‘Neo-Thomist  Poem’, 
643;  The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea,  114; 
‘Summer  People’,  640;  The  Sun 
Also  Rises,  190,  642(2);  The 
Torrents  of  Spring,  642;  ‘Wine  of 
Wyoming’,  643 
Hemlow,  Joyce,  369 
Henderson,  Hamish,  546 
Henderson,  T.F.,  354 
Hendry,  J.F.,  543 

Henley,  Beth,  689;  The  Crimes  of  the 
Heart,  689 
Henley,  W.E.,  354 

Henry  VII:  King  of  England,  and  the 
Royal  Library,  143 
Henry,  O.:  and  Joyce,  517 
Henryson,  Robert,  157-8;  Fables,  157; 
The  Testament  of  Cresseid,  142, 
157(2),  158(2) 


Henzell,  Perry:  Power  Game,  751 
heraldry:  and  Scott,  393 
Herbert,  Frank:  Dune,  636 
Herbert,  George,  285-6,  291-4,  333; 
and  Emerson,  585;  and  iconoclasm, 
290;  and  Traherne,  328;  biography, 
292;  influences  on,  292;  lyrics,  203; 
manuscripts,  292;  proverbs,  291; 

‘The  Altar’,  293;  ‘Church  Militant’, 
293;  The  Country  Parson,  292; 
‘Deniall’,  293;  ‘The  Elixir’,  293; 
‘Love  Unknown’,  291;  Memoriae 
Matris  Sacrum,  292;  Outlandish 
Proverbs,  293;  ‘Sonnets  of  the 
Sonene’,  291-2;  The  Temple,  285-6, 
291,  293,  328;  ‘The  Water-Course’, 
293;  ‘The  Windows’,  292;  ‘Wreath’, 
286 

Herbert,  Sir  Henry,  261 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Edward,  Lord, 
285,  287;  and  G.  Herbert,  291 
Herbst,  Josephine,  658 
Herder,  Johann,  434-5 
Herford,  C.H.,  258-9 
Van  Herk,  Aritha:  No  Fixed  Address,  740 
hermaphrodite  image:  Spenser,  212 
Hermas:  The  Shepherd,  309 
hermeneutics,  13,  32-3;  as  politics, 

32-3;  of  reading,  140 
hero:  ‘hero  of  existence’,  402;  heroic  in 
Australian  verse  drama,  722;  heroic 
lay,  OE,  124;  heroic  narrative, 
flyting  speech  in,  125;  heroic  poetry, 
OE,  141;  heroic  storytelling,  3; 
heroism  and  Milton,  304;  heroism  in 
Faulkner,  648;  in  American 
literature,  634;  poet  as,  419; 
traditional  Malay,  in  literature,  703 
heroines:  black,  673 
Herr,  Michael:  Dispatches,  675 
Herrick,  Robert:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541; 

Hesperides,  295;  ‘Julia’  poems,  295 
Hervey,  John:  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of 
George  II,  360 

Hewett,  Dorothy,  721,  723;  Bobbin  Up, 
724 

Heydon,  John,  628 

Heywood,  Thomas:  and  Marlowe,  271; 
stage  images,  260;  The  Four 
Prentices  of  London,  271;  A 
Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  276-7 
Hibberd,  Jack,  723 
Hickling,  John,  731 
Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth:  and 
Whitman,  580 
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Highmore,  Joseph,  347,  372 
Das  Hildebrandslied,  124 
Hill,  Christopher,  305 
Hill,  Ernestine:  My  Love  Must  Wait,  725 
Hill,  Geoffrey,  545-6;  ‘An  Apology  for 
the  Revival  of  Christian  Architecture 
in  England’,  545;  ‘Asmodeus’,  546; 
The  Mystery  of  the  Charity  of 
Charles  Peguy,  545;  ‘September 
Song’,  545 
Hiller,  Mary,  483 
Hilliard,  Nicholas,  203 
Hilton,  Walter,  160 
Himes,  Chester:  and  Van  Vechten,  640 
Hindi:  and  English,  72-3 
Hirose,  Taizo,  95 
Hirsch,  E.D.,  32 
historical  criticism,  42-53 
historical  fiction,  504;  American,  573-4, 
632;  Armah,  714;  Canadian,  733 
historical  linguistics,  65,  66 
historicism:  and  structuralism,  30; 
medieval,  139,  see  also  new 
historicism 

The  Historie  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  275-6 
‘histories’:  genre  of,  323 
histories:  literary,  2-3 
historiography:  16th  C,  203;  18th  C, 
and  Bolingbroke,  360;  English,  61; 
‘historiographic  metafiction’,  13 
history:  ME  writing,  141;  18th  C 
classical,  360;  18th  C  studies, 
revisionism  in,  346;  and  Afro- 
American  writers,  636;  and 
Browning,  415;  and  English 
literature,  302;  and  Heaney,  545; 
and  Johnson,  364;  and  Kipling,  510; 
and  literature,  500-1;  and  Milton, 
306;  and  post-structuralism,  30;  and 
psychoanalysis,  36-7;  and 
Romanticism,  382;  and  science,  469; 
and  the  novel,  52,  434;  and  theory, 
51;  as  criticism,  52;  in  American 
fiction,  657;  in  Malaysian  poetry, 
703;  in  P.  Taylor,  671;  modern  and 
postmodern  in,  14-15;  of  English, 
17;  of  English  linguistics,  61-8; 
Renaissance  attitudes  to,  283;  uses 
of,  346,  see  also  new  historicism 
history-writing:  16th  C  methodology, 
207;  18th  C  Scottish,  343 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  327 
Hoccleve,  Thomas,  156;  Regiment  of 
Princes,  156(2) 


Hodge,  Merle,  751;  Crick  Crack 
Monkey,  751-2 
Hodges,  C.  Walter,  219 
Hodgins,  Jack:  The  Invention  of  the 
World,  738,  740 
Hodgskin,  Thomas,  401 
Hogarth  Press,  520 

Hogarth,  William:  and  British  painting, 
347;  political  satire,  347;  ‘A  Harlot’s 
Progress’,  347 

Hogg,  James,  390,  399;  and  ‘Etterick 
Pen’,  399;  and  The  Irish-Man  at 
Home,  399;  poetry,  399;  prologue, 
399;  Confessions  of  a  Justified 
Sinner,  466-7;  ‘The  Song  of 
Oberon’,  399;  ‘Woman’,  399 
Hogg,  Richard,  100 
Hoggart,  Richard,  542 
Holcroft,  Thomas:  and  Hazlitt,  403; 

Anna  St  Ives,  372;  Seduction,  355-6 
Holder,  William,  63 
Holderlin,  Friedrich,  29,  33,  34 
Holinshed,  Raphael:  and  Shakespeare, 
240 

Holland,  Norman,  22,  140 
Holland,  Sir  Richard:  Buke  of  the 
Howlat,  157 

Hollywood:  and  Caldwell,  678;  and 
Fitzgerald,  643-4 
Holmes,  John  Clellon,  613,  678; 

Mishaps,  Perhaps,  678 
Holocaust:  and  20th  C  drama,  548;  and 
Plath,  627 

Holtby,  Winifred,  502 
home:  in  Naipaul  and  Kroetsch,  736 
Homer:  and  Miller,  661;  Iliad,  349 
Homiletic  Fragment  I,  130(2) 
homilies:  OE,  134,  135-6 
homonyms:  in  English  dictionaries,  99 
homophones:  dictionary,  103 
homosexuality:  and  Carpenter,  468;  and 
Coward,  558-9;  and  Forster,  513-14; 
and  heterosexuality,  39;  and 
Melville,  590;  and  Wilde,  467-8; 
expatriate  American  women  writers, 
676;  gay  poetry,  615; 
homoeroticism,  18th  C,  341;  in 
Donne,  289;  in  Forster,  500;  in  H.B. 
Fuller,  598;  in  Malouf,  730;  in 
Mann  and  Whitman,  579;  in 
Sargeson,  764;  Victorian  period, 

477,  see  also  lesbianism 
Hong  Kong  Chinese:  and  English,  72-3 
honour:  and  Marlowe,  271;  in 
Shakespeare,  244 
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Hood,  Gretchen:  and  Mencken,  679-80 
Hope,  A.D.,  721,  722,  724 
Hope,  Christopher:  Krugers  Alp,  718 
Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley,  47,  409, 

421- 4;  and  Herbert,  292;  and 
language,  411;  and  the  EDD,  106; 
Irish  usages  of  English,  65-6;  ‘No 
Worst,  There  Is  None’,  423;  ‘Pied 
Beauty’,  423;  ‘The  Windhover’,  422; 
The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  422, 

422- 3,  423 

Hopkinson,  Abdur-Rahman  Slade,  747 
Horace:  and  Dryden,  326;  Satires,  323, 
326 

horror:  in  Bowen,  511 
horror  stories,  4 
house:  image  of,  725 
housing  problems:  in  19th  C,  periodical 
responses  to,  482 

Housman,  A.E.,  409,  420,  424;  and  E. 
Thomas,  541 

Housman,  Laurence:  Alice  in 
Ganderland,  547 
Houston  Shaw  Festival,  690 
Howard,  James:  All  Mistaken,  325 
Howard-Hill,  T.H.,  5 
Howe,  Irving,  665 
Howe,  Susan,  619,  625 
Howell,  Jane,  225 
Howells,  William  Dean,  575,  597, 

681-2;  and  The  Whole  Family  (serial 
novel),  597;  criticism,  572;  A  Boy’s 
Town,  597;  Editha,  597;  Flight  of 
Pony  Baker,  597;  A  Modern 
Instance,  597;  The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,  597;  Their  Wedding 
Journey,  597 
Hoy,  Cyrus,  257 

Hubbard,  L.  Ron,  636,  668;  Battlefield 
Earth,  668;  The  Final  Blackout,  668 
Huber,  Francois,  517 
Hughes,  Derek,  327 
Hughes,  John  Fletcher,  8 
Hughes,  Langston,  615,  654;  and  Van 
Vechten,  640;  ‘Feet  Live  Their  Own 
Life’,  113;  /  Wonder  as  I  Wander, 
654 

Hughes,  Ted,  544-5,  544;  and 
Shakespeare,  234-5;  Cave  Birds, 
544-5;  Crow,  544;  Remains  of 
Elmet,  544-5;  River,  544-5 
Hughes,  Winifred,  435 
Hugo,  Victor,  447 

Hulme,  Keri,  765-6;  The  Bone  People, 
766;  Te  Kaihau/The  Windeater,  766 


humanism,  17;  and  Donne,  288;  liberal, 
37 

Hume,  David,  29,  343-4,  343,  367;  and 
Blake,  383;  Essays  Moral  and 
Political,  348 
Hume,  James,  360 
Hume,  Robert  D.,  324 
humour:  American  humorists,  682; 
black  humour  in  sixties  fiction,  610; 
in  Conrad,  509;  in  Coover,  674;  in 
Hemingway,  642(2);  in  Millin,  717; 
in  Sinclair,  653;  in  Whitman,  579; 
Jewish,  611,  see  also  comedy;  wit 
Hungarian:  and  English,  72 
Hungarian  Canadian  literature,  735 
Hunt,  Leigh,  400;  The  Story  of  Rimini, 
402 

Hurston,  Zora  Neale:  and  Dunbar,  596; 
Life  of  Herod  the  Great,  655; 

Spunk,  655;  Their  Eyes  Were 
Watching  God,  655 
Hutcheson,  Francis,  328,  344 
Hutchinson,  Anne:  and  Hawthorne,  589 
Hutchinson,  F.E.,  293 
Hutchinsonians:  and  Blake,  384 
Huxley,  Aldous,  527,  739 
Huxley,  T.H.,  470 

Hyde,  Robin,  763;  Passport  to  Hell,  763 

hymn-in-epic:  and  Milton,  311 

Hyppolite,  Jean,  29 

‘I  wyll  no  more  go  to  the  plowe’,  161 

iambic  verse,  111(3),  213 

Ichiyo,  Higuchi:  and  C.  Bronte,  450 

iconoclasm:  18th  C,  347;  and  Yeats, 

538;  in  Renaissance  literature,  290; 
Milton,  305 

idealist  doctrines:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  622 
identity:  Australian,  725,  731; 

Canadian,  733-4,  734(3),  734-5, 
739(2);  in  Bessie  Head,  720;  in 
Brathwaite,  753;  in  Browning,  418; 
in  commonwealth  poetry,  705;  in 
Ngugi,  female  characters,  716;  in 
Pickthall,  742;  in  A.  Thomas,  740; 
in  P.  White,  730;  local,  701;  New 
Zealand,  761;  Pacific,  764;  West 
Indian,  747-8;  women  and,  746 
ideology:  and  landscape,  346-7,  381;  in 
Lovelace,  748 
idiolects:  in  Faulkner,  649 
idioms:  American,  106;  ME,  163 
Ihimaera,  Witi,  702,  766;  The 

Matriarch,  765,  766(2);  Whanau,  766 
illustration,  440,  441,  444;  18th  C,  347; 
Tudor,  202 
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imagery:  animal  imagery  in  OE 

literature,  131-2;  in  Bacon,  296-7; 
in  Beckett,  556;  in  Chaucer,  hunting 
imagery,  195;  in  Milton,  309;  in 
Shakespeare,  243;  in  Tomlinson, 

544;  in  Yeats,  556;  of  human  body, 
167,  168 

imagination:  and  Chaucer,  178 
Imagism:  and  Eliot,  540;  and  Pound,  627 
imitation,  323(2) 

Imlay,  Gilbert:  The  Emigrants ,  578 
imperialism:  and  Australian  literature, 
724;  and  Forster,  514;  and  Kipling, 
510;  and  Queen  Victoria’s  Golden 
Jubilee,  411;  imperial  myths,  716, 
724;  in  20th  C  poetry,  544;  in  New 
Zealand  literature,  762,  see  also 
colonialism 

impersonal  constructions:  OE,  96 
impersonality:  and  Eliot,  614,  621;  and 
Pound,  614 

In  a  fryth  as  Y  con  fare  fremede,  161 
‘In  my  be  genynyg  God  me  spede’,  161 
incest:  in  Shelley,  388-9 
Inchbald,  Mrs  Elizabeth:  and  Austen, 
397;  Lovers’  Vows,  397 
India:  and  Burke,  401;  and  Kipling, 

510;  and  Rushdie,  536;  language 
policy  of  East  India  Company  and 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  64 
Indian  literature,  755-60;  short  stories 
by  women,  704 

Indian  themes:  Carpenter,  468; 
Whitman,  579 

Indian-English  literature,  510,  536,  704 
Indo-Caribbean  literature,  746,  746-7 
Ingarden,  Roman,  688 
Innaurato,  Albert,  690;  Transfiguration 
of  Benno  Blimpie,  691 
innovatory  fiction:  American,  608,  see 
also  experimental  literature 
insanity  see  madness 
institutional  library  history,  9-10 
institutions,  30-1,  36,  see  also  university 
interdisciplinary  criticism,  610 
International  English  usage,  72 
International  Phonetic  Association,  65 
International  Writing  Program,  720-1 
intertextuality:  in  Kroetsch,  740-1 
interview:  genre  of,  Canadian,  737 
intonation,  81(4) 

Inuit  literature,  735 
Ireland:  and  Arnold,  412 
Ireland,  David:  The  Unknown 
Industrial  Prisoner,  724 


Irigaray,  Luce,  38 

Irish:  usages  of  English,  65-6;  words 
and  phrases,  G.M.  Hopkins 
collection  of,  106,  see  also 
Anglo-Irish 

Irish  culture:  and  Hungarian  culture, 

559 

Irish  drama,  556;  18th  C,  357;  20th  C, 
549;  Victorian  dramatists,  486 
Irish  literature:  and  Yeats,  537;  short 
stories,  498 

Irish  periodicals,  483,  484 
Irish  revival:  Victorian,  471-2 
Irish  theatre,  559;  stereotypes,  562 
Irish-American:  in  Norris  598 
The  Irish-Man  at  Home,  399 
irony:  in  Douglas,  542;  in  Edgeworth, 
399;  in  Hemingway,  643;  in 
Restoration  comedy,  324;  in  Sterne, 
372-3 

Irving,  Henry,  487 

Irving,  Washington,  677;  The  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  583 
Iser,  Wolfgang,  22,  31,  140,  557 
Isherwood,  Christopher,  2 
Israeli  Hebrew:  and  English,  72-3 
Isvaran,  Manjeri,  756 
Italian  criticism:  and  deconstruction,  15 
Italy:  and  Dickens,  455;  and  Gaskell, 
455;  and  Ruskin,  478;  Italian  ‘art’ 
and  Shakespeare,  232;  travel  writing 
on,  3 

Itwaru,  Arnold,  746 
Ives,  Charles:  and  Emerson,  586 
Iyayi,  Festus:  Heroes,  713 
Jabavu,  Noni,  720 
Jack,  Ian,  339 

Jackson,  Carl:  East  Wind  in  Paradise, 
751 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt,  596,  611;  Mercy 
Phil  brick’s  Choice,  596;  Ramona, 

611 

Jacobean  private  theatre,  260 
Jacobs,  Harriet  A.:  Incidents  in  the  Life 
of  a  Slave  Girl  Written  by  Herself, 
595 

Jacob’s  Well,  167 

Jakobson,  Roman,  15,  22,  109,  627, 

703 

Jamaican  playwrights,  754 
James  I,  King  of  Scotland:  The  Kingis 
Quair,  142,  157,  160(2) 

James,  C.L.R.:  The  Black  Jacobins,  755 
James,  Henry,  31,  47,  53,  228,  418, 
598-602;  and  Chaucer,  189-90;  and 
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Milton,  305;  and  Ozick,  672;  and 
Poe,  584;  and  Trollope,  458;  and 
Wharton,  639;  and  Venice,  478; 
letters,  600;  notebooks,  599;  on 
Victorian  fiction,  445;  short  stories, 
602;  style,  112;  The  Ambassadors, 
574,  601(2),  601-2;  The  American, 
599,  600;  The  American  Scene,  599; 
The  Aspern  Papers,  599-600,  600; 
‘The  Author  of  Beltraffio’,  602;  The 
A  wkward  Age,  600;  The  Bostonians, 
600;  ‘A  Bundle  of  Letters’,  599;  The 
Golden  Bowl,  602;  In  the  Cage,  16; 
‘The  Jolly  Corner’,  599;  ‘My  Friend 
Bingham’,  602;  The  Portrait  of  a 
Lady,  305,  438,  599,  600;  ‘Professor 
Fargo’,  602;  The  Sacred  Fount,  599, 
601(2);  A  Sense  of  the  Past,  609; 

The  Spoils  of  Poynton,  602;  ‘A 
Tragedy  of  Error’,  189-90,  602;  The 
Tragic  Muse,  600-1;  Washington 
Square,  599;  The  Wings  of  the 
Dove,  599-600,  601(2) 

James,  Mervyn,  168 
James,  P.D.,  535;  An  Unsuitable  Job 
for  a  Woman,  535 
James,  Thomas:  Ecloga  Oxonio- 
Cantabrigiensis,  9 

James,  William,  15,  475,  602,  616;  and 
Dos  Passos,  645 

Jameson,  Fredric,  14,  19,  50,  51,  266, 
513,  688,  702;  historicism,  47; 
theory  of  narrative,  21 
Janet,  Pierre:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539 
Jankyn:  ‘Book  of  Wicked  Wives’, 

188 

Japanese:  and  English,  72,  72-3,  86 
Jardine,  Lisa,  232 
jargon:  dictionary  of,  103 
Jarrell,  Randall,  619,  624,  625(2),  671; 
‘1914’,  624;  Pictures  from  an 
Institution,  671 

Jauss,  Hans-Robert,  44,  140,  153 
jazz:  and  Ellison,  656;  and  English 
poets,  544;  and  Kerouac,  662 
Jeake,  Samuel:  Diary  of  the  Action  and 
Accidents  of  My  Life,  333 
Jefferis,  Barbara:  The  Drover’s  Wife,  704 
Jeffers,  Robinson,  607,  624 
Jeffrey,  Francis,  Lord:  and  Coleridge, 
402;  letters,  402 
Jeffries,  Richard,  409 
Jenkins,  Harold,  221,  232 
Jenyns,  Soame:  Epitaph  on  Samuel 
Johnson,  352 


Jerome,  Jerome  K.,  513;  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat,  498 

Jerrold,  Douglas,  436,  443,  483,  485 
Jessey,  Henry,  316-17 
Jewbury,  Maria  Jane,  404 
Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  593-4,  596;  and 
Cather,  632,  651;  The  Country  of 
The  Pointed  Firs,  596(2) 

Jewish  literature:  and  A.M.  Klein, 
741-2,  see  also  anti-Semitism; 
Judaism;  Zionism 
Jewish  mysticism:  and  Mailer,  664 
Jewish  stereotypes:  Wandering  Jew,  665 
Jewish-American  literature,  611,  666; 
Calisher,  672;  fiction,  634,  635-6; 
novelists,  636-7;  Ozick,  672-3; 
women  in,  635-6;  Yezierska,  651 
Jhabvala,  Ruth  Prawer,  758-9;  Heat 
and  Dust,  758;  The  Householder, 
758;  A  New  Dominion ,  758 
Johann,  Arthur  Devis,  346 
John  of  Cornwall:  Speculum 
Grammaticale,  61 
Johnson,  Barbara,  51 
Johnson,  Colin:  Dr  Wooreddy,  725 
Johnson,  Edward:  Wonder-Working 
Providence,  577 

Johnson,  James  Weldon,  624,  653,  653; 
and  S.  Lewis,  653;  poetry,  653; 
Autobiography  of  an  Ex-Colored 
Man,  653(2);  ‘Fifty  Years’,  624 
Johnson,  Linton  Kwesi,  752 
Johnson,  Lionel,  433(3);  ‘The  Dark 
Angel’,  433,  537 

Johnson,  Mike:  Lear:  The  Shakespeare 
Company  Plays  Lear  at  Babylon, 
761-2,  763 

Johnson,  Samuel:  and  Boswell,  362; 
and  Gibbon,  365;  and  Milton,  303; 
and  William  Shaw,  343;  and 
greatness,  365;  and  language,  342, 
343;  and  the  sublime,  402; 
biographical  material,  362(2); 
melancholy,  342;  poetry,  352;  prose, 
362-4;  Dictionary,  364(2);  Life  of 
Milton,  363;  The  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
362,  363;  Rasselas,  363,  364;  The 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  363 
Johnson,  Thomas  Herbert,  581 
Johnston,  Denis,  559;  The  Old  Lady 
Says  ‘No!’,  559 
Joint  Stock  company,  548 
Jolley,  Elizabeth,  501,  725;  Mr  Scobie’s 
Riddle,  501,  731 
Jones,  D.G.,  743 
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Jones,  Daniel,  65(2),  69 
Jones,  David,  542;  Anathemata,  542; 
‘The  Sleeping  Lord’,  542;  ‘The 
Tribune’s  Visitation’,  542 
Jones,  David  (television  director),  225 
Jones,  Ernest,  424 
Jones,  Henry  Arthur,  485,  486;  Mrs 
Dane’s  Defence,  486 
Jones,  Henry  (attrib.):  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Swift,  359 
Jones,  Inigo,  273,  280 
Jones,  James:  From  Flere  to  Eternity, 
633 

Jones,  Peter,  344 
Jones,  Sir  William,  64;  applied 
linguistics,  64;  comparative 
linguistics,  64;  phonetic 
transcription,  64;  Third  Anniversary 
Discourse,  64 
Jong,  Erica,  679 

Jonson,  Ben,  2,  258-9,  262,  271-4;  and 
P.  Barnes,  552;  and  Carew,  294;  and 
Shakespeare,  221;  and  Wordsworths, 
287,  386;  audiences,  260; 
bibliographical  matters,  5; 
biographical  matters,  273;  epitaphs, 
35;  masques,  274,  280;  poem  in 
praise  of,  274;  satire,  236-7; 
tragedies,  274;  The  Alchemist,  257; 
Bartholomew  Fair,  224,  260,  273(2); 
Catiline,  274;  Christmas  His 
Masque,  280;  Epicoene,  267,  273; 
Epigrammes,  286;  Everyman  out  of 
his  Humour,  265;  The  Forest,  287; 
Love  Restored,  280;  The  Masque  of 
Queenes,  221,  259;  The  New  Inn, 
258;  Pleasure  Reconciled  to  Virtue, 
280;  The  Sad  Shepherd,  280; 

Sejanus,  273;  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
273;  ‘To  Heaven’,  619;  ‘To 
Penshurst’,  287,  386;  The  Vision  of 
Delight,  280;  Volpone,  272,  274; 
Workes,  5,  258-9 
Josipovici,  Gabriel,  205 
Jouffroy,  Theodore:  and  D.  Stewart,  65 
journalism:  Dreiser,  637;  Hazlitt,  401-2; 
Hemingway,  640-1;  F.  Norris,  598; 
Victorian,  481;  Vonnegut,  668,  see 
also  New  Journalism;  reportage 
journals  see  periodicals 
The  Journey  to  the  West,  210-11 
Joyce,  James,  499,  505,  514-18;  and 
Beckett,  556;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  616; 
and  Lawrence,  525;  and  modernism, 
412-13,  633;  and  Woolf,  519;  plays, 


559;  ‘Clay’,  516;  The  Dead,  110; 
Dubliners,  516,  518;  Exiles,  559; 
Finnegans  Wake,  517,  518;  A 
Portrait  of  the  Artist  as  a  Young 
Man,  113,  515(2);  Ulysses,  500, 
514-15,  514,  517,  525,  741-2 
Judaism:  and  Disraeli,  446;  and  Roth, 
666,  see  also  anti-Semitism;  Jewish 
literature;  Zionism 
Judith,  133 

Julian  of  Norwich,  2,  160 
Jung,  Carl  Gustav,  35,  228,  431;  and 
Spenser,  209;  and  Wells,  526 
Junius,  361(2) 

Junius  manuscript,  129-30 
Jury,  Charles,  722 

Kafka,  Franz:  and  Dickens,  453;  and 
Oates,  672;  Benjamin  on,  45 
Kahn,  Victoria,  205 
Kaiser,  Rolf,  146 
Kanaka  English,  74 
Kane,  George,  144(2),  149(2) 

Kant,  Immanuel,  19,  29,  48,  509;  and 
Bradford,  577;  and  Dickinson,  581; 
and  Victorian  agnosticism,  470 
Kaplan,  Donald:  (with  Schwerner),  The 
Domesday  Dictionary,  630 
Kay,  Jackie:  Chiaroscuro,  551 
Keach,  Benjamin,  321 
Keats,  John,  382(2),  389-90;  and 

Fitzgerald,  644;  and  James,  598;  and 
Shakespeare,  234;  and  Yeats,  538; 
genre  of  poem  on  sculpture,  390; 
poststructuralist  reading,  28;  Fall  of 
Hyperion,  390;  ‘La  Belle  Dame  sans 
Merci’,  390;  ‘Ode  on  a  Grecian 
Urn’,  28,  390;  ‘Ode  on  Melancholy’, 
390;  ‘Ode  to  a  Nightingale’,  538; 

‘On  Seeing  the  Elgin  Marbles’,  390 
Keble,  John,  410;  and  Newman,  475; 

The  Christian  Year,  425 
Keen,  Peter,  544-5 
Kelly,  H.A.,  217 

Kelly,  Hugh:  The  School  for  Wives,  355 

Kemp,  Jan,  766 

Kemp,  Martin,  203 

Kempe,  Margery,  2,  166 

Kendall,  Calvin,  78 

Kendrick,  Christopher,  318 

Keneally,  Thomas,  703;  The  Survivor,  725 

Kennedy,  Leo,  742 

Kenrick,  William:  Love  in  the  Suds,  357 
Kent  State  collection,  2 
Kent,  William  (landscape  garden 
designer),  347 
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Ker,  N.R.,  136 
Kermode,  Frank,  51 
Kerouac,  Jack,  613,  661-2,  678;  The 
Dharma  Bums,  662;  On  the  Road, 
662;  Pull  My  Daisy,  662 
Kerslake,  Susan,  734 
Kesey,  Ken,  662-3;  Demon  Box,  662-3 
Kiely,  Benedict,  498 
Kierkegaard,  Seren  Aabye,  29,  372-3, 
582 

Kilroy,  Thomas:  Double  Cross,  549 
Kincaid,  Jamaica:  At  the  Bottom  of  the 
River,  746 

King,  Henry,  287;  and  Donne,  288 
King  Horn,  138 

kingship:  in  Shakespeare,  241;  OE,  and 
iElfric,  135-6 

Kingsley,  Charles,  436;  ‘Burns  and  His 
School’,  410;  The  Water  Babies, 
442(2) 

Kingsley,  Mary:  and  Kipling,  511 
Kinnaird,  Joan,  334 
kinship:  and  Gaskell,  456;  in  Dickens, 
452 

Kintsch,  Walter,  115 
Kinwelmarsh,  Francis,  213 
Kiparsky,  Paul,  111,  213 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  466,  509-11,  531, 

544;  and  Conrad,  507;  and  Rushdie, 
536;  and  imperialism,  510;  English 
history,  510;  Indian  stories,  510; 
journalism,  510;  poetry,  510;  stories, 
510;  supernatural  stories,  510;  Debits 
and  Credits,  509-10;  Kim,  510,  536; 
The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,  507, 
510;  ‘Mandalay’,  511;  ‘Proofs  of 
Holy  Writ’,  511 
Kittredge,  G.L.,  178 
Klein,  A.M.,  735,  741-2 
Kleist,  Heinrich  von,  33,  382 
Knight,  Clyde:  We  Shall  Not  Die,  751 
Knight,  Cornelia:  Dinarbas,  364 
The  Knight  in  the  Burning  Rock,  261 
Knight,  Richard  Payne:  Discourse  on 
the  Worship  of  Priapus,  341 
Knivet,  Antony,  206 
Koch,  Chris,  728;  Across  the  Sea  Wall, 
728;  The  Year  of  Living 
Dangerously,  728 
Kogawa,  Joy,  739 
Kojeve,  Alexandre,  29 
Kolia,  John,  769 
Kominger,  Siegfried,  323 
Kraus,  Karl,  234 
Kristeva,  Julia,  25,  26,  539 


Kroetsch,  Robert,  732,  737,  740-1;  and 
Naipaul,  736,  750;  Seed  Catalogue, 
736;  What  the  Crow  Said,  740-1 
Kuhn,  Albert  J.,  384 
Kuhn,  Thomas,  78 
Kunene,  Mazisi,  720 
Kiinstlerroman:  Barth,  664;  C.K.  Stead, 
765 

Kurosawa,  Akira:  and  Shakespeare, 

247;  Ran,  247 

Kyd,  Thomas:  and  Shakespeare,  246; 

The  Spanish  Tragedy,  246,  275(2) 
Kynaston,  Sir  Francis,  194 
Kyto,  Merja,  89 
Labov,  William,  110 
Lacan,  Jacques,  31,  33,  34,  38,  213-14, 
228,  463,  509,  513,  556,  597,  719 
LaCapra,  Dominick,  52 
Laclau,  Ernesto,  30 
Ladd,  Robert,  81 
Ladoo,  Sonny,  747 
Laforgue,  Jule:  Salome,  487 
La  Guma,  Alex:  In  the  Fog  of  the 
Season ’s  End,  720 
Laing,  R.D.,  424,  451,  674 
Laird,  Charlton,  189 
Lake,  D.J.,  258 
Lakota  English,  72 

de  Lamartine,  Alphonse:  and  Whitman, 
581 

Lamb,  Charles,  400(2),  402;  and 
Manning,  402;  and  religion,  402; 
letters,  402;  Religious  Musings ,  402 
Lamb,  Mary,  402;  ‘On  Needle-Work’, 
403-4 

Lambarde,  William,  124,  208 
Lamming,  George,  239,  746,  751,  751; 

In  the  Castle  of  My  Skin,  705,  751; 
Natives  of  My  Person,  751 
Lampman,  Archibald:  Among  the 
Millet,  742 

landscape:  18th  C,  and  ideology,  346-7; 
aesthetics  of,  and  exploration 
narratives,  734;  and  ideology,  346-7, 
381;  and  D.  Livesay,  742;  in  20th  C 
fiction,  635;  in  fiction,  443-4;  in 
Hardy,  464 

landscape  garden:  18th  C,  347 
landscape  painting:  18th  C,  348,  see 
also  visual  arts 

Lang,  Andrew,  442;  and  Gosse,  474; 
and  Howells,  597;  letters,  474,  484; 
Plot  and  Passion,  485 
Lang,  John,  485 
Langbaum,  Robert,  416(2) 
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Langland,  William:  historical 

background,  141;  metre,  145-6; 
poetic  technique,  148-9;  Piers 
Plowman,  138-9,  140(2),  144(3), 

145,  145-6,  148-9,  162 
language,  59-115;  18th  C,  343,  344; 

18th  C  poetry,  348;  20th  C  poetry, 
546;  and  avant-garde,  49;  and  Barth, 
664;  and  Burroughs,  663;  and 
DeLillo,  674;  and  Dreiser,  638;  and 
ethics,  65;  and  Hulme,  766;  and 
identity,  Canadian  fiction,  740;  and 
Johnson,  342,  364;  and 
L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry, 
625;  and  Locke,  364;  and  Mathews, 
675;  and  Ngugi,  715;  and  Pound, 
610;  and  Smith,  344;  and  Swift,  360; 
and  R.  Wright,  655;  attitudes  to, 

444;  communal,  in  19th  C  literature, 
411;  correctness,  60;  humanist 
writers,  205;  in  Australia,  728; 
linguistic  sign,  634;  literary,  110; 
literary  uses,  35;  ME  poetic,  140; 
norms  of,  68;  OE,  133;  of  discovery, 
Victorian,  470;  of  poetry,  667; 
redundancy  in,  77;  representational 
qualities,  410;  slave-language,  595; 
social  contexts,  60;  social  history, 

65;  standard  and  world  English,  60; 
technical,  and  Chaucer,  192;  utopias 
of,  29;  Victorian  fin-de-siecle,  476; 
Victorian  theories  of,  410,  see  also 
linguistics 

language  and  style:  Achebe,  712; 

Austen,  394-5;  Avison,  742;  Bacon, 
296;  Beckett,  553;  Canadian  writing, 
734;  Conrad,  508;  Dewdney,  744; 
Donne,  297;  Dreiser,  609;  Dryden, 
327;  Dunbar,  159;  Fletcher,  279; 
Hemingway,  643;  Hopkins,  422, 

423;  James,  600;  S.  Lewis,  609;  OE, 
124(2),  126;  Pater,  476;  Pound,  627; 
Restoration  comedy,  324;  Scott,  394; 
Shakespeare,  238,  249;  Skelton,  204; 
Soyinka,  711;  Spenser,  210; 
Swinburne,  426;  Twain,  593; 
Wollstonecraft,  403;  Wyatt,  204 
language  change:  and  von  Uekiill,  66-7 
language  games:  in  Canadian  literature, 
735 

L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poets, 

619,  625;  and  Hopkins,  422 
Larkin,  Philip,  626;  and  Lowell,  546; 
and  E.  Thomas,  541;  ‘For  Sidney 
Bechet’,  544 


Lass,  Roger,  99 

Latin:  analogues  of  Beowulf,  128; 
English  words  of  Latin  origin,  103; 
pedagagical  works,  use  of  English 
in,  61;  Shakespeare’s  use  of,  104(2) 
Laurence,  Margaret,  702,  735,  736,  737, 
738;  African  fiction,  738-9;  The 
Diviners,  738;  Long  Drums  and 
Cannons,  738;  The  Tomorrow- 
Tamer,  738-9 
Laver,  John,  76 
Lavrin,  Janko,  523 
law:  and  Hardy,  461;  and  literature, 
574-5;  legal  language  in 
Shakespeare,  104;  legal  theory  and 
semiotics,  25;  OE  legal  material,  124 
Lawrence,  D.H.,  521-5,  542-3,  635; 
and  Fitzgerald,  644;  and  Hardy, 

464;  and  Oates,  672;  and  Poe,  584; 
legacy,  525;  letters,  521-2;  poetry, 
522,  523,  542-3;  short  stories,  522; 
sublime  in,  13;  Aaron’s  Rod,  524; 
Birds,  Beasts  and  Flowers,  542; 
Chariots  of  the  Sun,  523;  ‘Delilah 
and  Mr  Bircumshaw’,  522;  Fantasia 
of  the  Unconscious,  644;  Kangaroo, 
523;  Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  524, 
525;  Last  Poems,  542;  ‘Little  Girl 
Lost’,  524;  ‘Love  among  the 
Haystacks’  and  Other  Stories,  522; 
Mr  Noon,  524;  ‘Odour  of 
Chrysanthemums’,  523;  The 
Rainbow,  524;  ‘The  Rocking-Horse 
Winner’,  524;  St  Mawr,  16,  522; 
‘Ship  of  Death’,  542-3; 

‘Snapdragon’,  523,  542;  Sons  and 
Lovers,  524;  A  Study  of  Thomas 
Hardy,  524;  ‘Two  Schools’,  522; 

The  White  Peacock,  522;  Women  in 
Love,  13,  522,  522-3,  523 
Lawson,  Henry,  704,  723,  725-6,  760; 
and  Sargeson,  762;  ‘The  Drover’s 
Wife’,  704 

Lawson,  Louisa,  725-6 
lawyers:  in  18th  C  biography,  340 
La3amon,  140;  Brut,  141;  syntax,  98-9 
Laye,  Camara,  714 
Layton,  Irving,  742 
Lazarus  play,  168 
Leacroft,  Richard,  489 
Lear,  Edward,  442 
learners’  dictionaries,  99 
Leavis,  F.R.,  18,  52-3,  230,  421,  434-5; 
and  Bloomsbury,  519;  Leavisites  and 
Lamb,  402 
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Leavis,  Queenie:  and  Bloomsbury,  519 

Le  Carre,  John,  503 

Le  Comte,  Edward,  311 

Lee,  D.,  112 

Lee,  Dennis,  705,  735 

Lee,  Levi,  690 

Lee,  Vernon,  445;  Supernatural  Tales , 
442 

Leech,  Clifford,  330 

Leech,  Geoffrey,  114,  410-11 

van  der  Leek,  Frederike,  96 

Lees,  George  Hyde,  538 

Le  Fanu,  Sheridan,  442,  442-3 

Lefebvre,  Henri,  48 

legal  matters  see  law 

legend:  Australian,  728;  in  Narayan, 

758 

Leicester,  Dorothy  Sidney,  Countess  of: 
and  Suckling,  295 

Leland,  John:  and  More,  205;  Itinerary, 
205 

Lemon,  Mark,  483 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  368(2);  The  Female 
Quixote,  368(2) 

Lens,  Bernard:  and  Milton,  315 
Lentricchia,  Frank,  18,  28,  51 
Leonard,  Tom,  546 
Lepsius,  Richard,  64 
lesbian  writing:  Donne,  289-90;  in 
Stein,  640;  Marvell,  295;  plays,  551 
lesbianism:  and  Dickinson,  581;  and 
Hemingway,  643;  and  Woolf,  519; 
films  about,  41;  lesbian  feminism, 
38-9,  see  also  homosexuality 
Lessing,  Doris,  535 
Lessing,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  48 
LeSueur,  Meridel,  615 
letters:  in  Faulkner,  647 
Levertov,  Denise,  623;  and  H.D.,  624 
Levine,  Carole  F.,  327 
Levins,  Peter:  Manipulus  Vocabulorum, 
62 

Levy-Bruhl:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  622 
Lewes,  George  Henry,  445;  obituaries, 
461;  scientific  aesthetic,  469-70 
Lewis,  C.S.,  529;  ‘Romances’,  529 
Lewis,  M.G.:  The  Bravo  of  Venice,  8; 

The  Monk,  374,  392 
Lewis,  R.W.B.,  586-7,  638-9 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  609,  645,  653,  653; 
Dodsworth,  653;  Kingsblood  Royal, 
653;  Main  Street,  653 
Lewis,  Wyndham:  and  McLuhan,  733 
lexicography,  62,  99,  99-100,  102, 

102-3,  105-6 


Liang,  Kojo,  715 

liberal  humanism,  37 

liberalism:  and  Smith,  344 

liberation  movements:  literature  of,  707 

Liberian  English,  73 

libraries:  Bodleian,  first  printed 

catalogue,  9;  history,  9-10;  National 
Library  of  Scotland,  and  Scott,  393; 
Yale  Beinecke  Library,  143 
licensing  controversy:  19th  C  theatre, 
488 

Life  and  Death  of  Captain  Thomas 
Stukeley,  275 
Lightfoot,  David,  89 
Lillo,  George,  356;  The  London 
Merchant,  356(3);  What  D’Ye  Call 
It,  356 

Lim,  Shirley,  705 
limerick:  and  Gilbert,  486 
Lin  Yutang:  Juniper  Loa,  703 
Lincoln,  Abraham,  580 
linguistic  atlas  projects:  American,  70 
linguistics:  19th  C,  8;  American  theory, 
66;  and  pseudo-linguistics,  66; 
applied,  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  64; 
computational,  60,  86;  English, 
history,  61-8;  historical,  and 
Bloomfield,  66;  in  USA,  66;  politics, 
66,  see  also  language 
Linney,  Romulus,  690,  691 
Linton,  Eliza  Lynn,  440,  481 
Lipset,  Seymour,  733 
Lister,  Rev.  John:  library,  9-10 
literacy  and  orality:  in  African 
literature,  715 

literary  criticism  as  torture,  18 
literary  histories,  2-3 
literary  language,  110 
literary  politics,  28 
literary  theory,  12-53;  and  18th  C 
studies,  337;  and  Canadian 
literature,  733;  and  Chaucer,  178; 
and  postmodernism,  12-13;  end  of, 
12;  failure  of,  17-18;  in  New 
Zealand,  761,  see  also  criticism 
Little,  Jane,  519 

little  magazines,  499,  613,  see  also 
periodicals 

Livesay,  Dorothy,  742 
loanwords,  102,  103 
local  colour:  Jewett,  596 
local  verses,  4 

Locke,  John,  333-4,  366-7;  and 
Dryden,  327;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541; 
and  Johnson,  342,  364;  and 
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language  of  poetry,  348;  theory  of 
language,  364;  Essay  concerning 
Human  Understanding ,  333-4;  Essay 
on  Man ,  348;  The  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity,  334;  Two  Treatises  of 
Government,  333-4;  The  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  348 
Lodge,  Thomas:  Rosalynde,  268-9 
logocentricism,  422;  and  Browning, 
418-19 

lo  Liyong,  Taban,  704 
Lollards,  177,  206 
Lomazzo,  Gian  Paolo,  203 
London:  and  Donne,  289;  and  Melville, 
593;  and  Woolf,  520;  Renaissance, 
276;  Shakespearean,  223,  259 
London,  Jack,  610,  611;  The  Iron  Heel, 
610;  Martin  Eden,  610 
long  poem:  18th  C,  337;  Canadian, 
743(2) 

Longacre,  R.,  86 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth,  579; 
and  Emerson,  585;  A  Psalm  of  Life, 
579 

Lotman,  Yuri,  26 

love,  35;  in  Australian  literature,  704, 
725;  in  Chaucer,  193(2),  196;  in 
Hardy,  462,  464-5;  in  Joyce,  516;  in 
Milton,  315;  in  Moliere,  324-5;  in 
D.G.  Rossetti,  426;  in  Shakespeare, 
228,  239,  250;  in  Wordsworth,  315 
love  lyrics:  Chaucer,  198 
Lovelace,  Earl,  748;  The  Dragon  Can’t 
Dance,  748(2);  The  Schoolmaster, 
748;  While  Gods  Are  Falling,  748 
Lovelace,  Richard:  and  Eliot,  294-5; 

‘La  Bella  Bona-Roba’,  294-5 
Lowe,  Mauritius:  and  Johnson,  363 
Lowe,  Stephen,  548 
Lowell,  Amy,  525 

Lowell,  James  Russell:  and  R.  Carter, 
579;  letters,  579 

Lowell,  Robert,  614,  620,  625,  626;  and 
Larkin,  546;  ‘Antebellum  Boston’, 
625;  ‘A  Conversation  with  Ian 
Hamilton’,  625;  ‘Near  the 
Unbalanced  Aquarium’,  625;  ‘New 
England  and  Further’,  625 
Lowenthal,  Leo,  44 
Lowry,  Malcolm,  532-3,  737,  738;  and 
De  Quincey,  404;  October  Ferry  to 
Gabriola,  404;  Under  the  Volcano, 
404,  533 
Loy,  Mina,  525 

Loyola  Brandao,  Ignacio  de:  and 


Shelley,  398;  Nao  veras  pais 
nenhum,  398 
Lubbock,  John,  469 
Lubbock,  Percy:  Craft  of  Fiction,  13 
Lucan:  and  Milton,  316;  Pharsalia,  316 
Lucas,  Charles:  and  Burke,  366 
Lucian:  and  Marlowe,  271;  and 
Spenser,  212 
Lucretius,  326-7 

Lukacs,  George,  43-4;  Evolution  of 
Modern  Drama,  43 
luminism:  and  Thoreau,  587 
Luttrell,  Narcissus:  Brief  Historical 
Relation  of  State  Affairs,  323 
Lydgate,  John,  156,  165;  influence  on 
Dunbar,  159;  Fall  of  Princes,  164-5; 
Reson  and  Sensuallyte,  159 
Lyly,  John,  62,  236;  Gallathea,  267,  275 
Lynds,  Dennis:  ‘Yellow  Gal’,  635 
Lyons,  Charles,  557 
Lyotard,  Jean-Frangois,  15,  31 
lyric:  and  ideology,  544;  and  politics, 
544;  Coleridge,  384;  ME,  141, 

160-4;  Romantic,  and  Austen,  398 
lyric  interludes:  in  Elizabethan 
romances,  236 

lyric  poetry:  proverbs  in,  204 
Lytle,  Andrew,  670;  At  the  Moon’s  Inn, 
670;  The  Long  Night,  670;  A  Name 
for  Evil,  670;  The  Velvet  Horn,  670 
Lyttleton,  George,  Lord,  390 
Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright:  and  Howells, 
597 

Mabou  Mines  Company:  and  Beckett,  554 
McAlpine,  Rachel,  766;  The  Limits  of 
Green,  763;  Running  Away  from 
Home,  763 

Macaulay,  George  C.,  154 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington: 

periodical  style,  481 
McAuley,  James,  722;  Captain  Quiros, 
728 

Macbeth,  George,  544 
McCall,  C.H.,  485 
McCarney,  Joseph,  44 
McCarthy,  Mary,  678-9 
McCarthyism,  653,  686 
McCauley,  Sue:  Then  Again,  763 
McCullers,  Carson:  and  Odets,  690; 
plays,  689;  The  Member  of  the 
Wedding,  689;  The  Square  Root  of 
Wonderful,  689 

MacDiarmid,  Hugh,  543;  A  Drunk 
Man,  543;  ‘The  Eemis  Stane’, 

112-13 
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MacDonald,  Dwight,  628 
MacDonald,  George,  442(3);  and  T.S. 

Eliot,  541;  Lilith,  541 
McDonald,  Ian,  748;  The  Humming- 
Bird  Tree,  748 

MacDonald,  Robert  David,  548 
MacEwen,  Gwendolen:  Trojan  Women, 
743 

McFarland,  Thomas,  402 
McGann,  Jerome  J.,  5 
McGonagall,  William,  411 
McGuane,  Thomas:  Ninety-Two  in  the 
Shade,  674 

McGuiness,  Frank:  Observe  the  Sons  of 
Ulster  Marching  Towards  the 
Somme,  549 

Machaut,  Guillaume  de:  and  Chaucer, 
180;  La  Fonteinne  Amoureuse,  180 
Macherey,  Pierre,  370 
Machiavelli,  Niccolo:  and  Shakespeare, 
246;  The  Prince,  235 
McKay,  Claude,  751 
McKenzie,  Don,  5 
Mackenzie,  Henry,  343,  374 
McKitterick,  Rosamund,  134 
MacLaverty,  Bernard,  498 
McLellan,  Robert,  550 
McLuhan,  Marshall,  362,  608,  678; 
letters,  732-3 

Macmillan  (publishers):  and  Lewis 
Carroll,  9 

MacNeice,  Louis,  543;  and  Mahon,  546; 

‘Donegal  Triptych’,  543 
Macpherson,  James:  Ossian,  343 
McQueen,  Cilia,  766 
McWhirter,  George:  Catalan  Poems, 

705 

Madden,  Lionel,  479 
Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  127 
madness:  18th  C,  341-2;  and  art,  625-6; 
in  American  poetry,  613-14;  in 
Melville,  591-2;  in  Tennyson,  429; 
mad  women  in  Romantic  writing, 
437-8 

madrigal,  213 

magic:  and  Dryden,  326;  ME,  167 
magic  realism:  and  J.  Frame,  762 
Mahapatra,  Jayanta,  755-6,  756,  757 
Mahon,  Derek,  546 
Mahy,  Margaret,  763;  The  Haunting, 

763 

The  Maid’s  Tragedy,  266-7 
Mailer,  Norman,  611,  611-12,  613, 
634(2),  637,  663-4;  and  Naipaul, 

749;  An  American  Dream,  663—4; 


Ancient  Evenings,  664;  The  Armies 
of  the  Night,  664;  A  Fire  on  the 
Moon,  611,  664,  675;  The  Naked 
and  the  Dead,  664(2);  ‘The  White 
Negro’,  663;  Why  Are  We  In 
Vietnam?,  663 
Maillet,  Antonine,  734 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  483 
Mais,  Roger,  751 
Makin,  Bathsua,  63 
Malamud,  Bernard,  634,  635;  The 
Natural,  637 
Malawian  literature,  706 
Malay:  and  English,  72-3 
Malaysian  literature,  701,  703 
Maldon,  The  Battle  of,  125,  133 
Mallarme,  Stephane:  and  Poe,  584; 

Herodiade,  487 
Mallock,  W.H.,  410 
Malone,  Edmond:  and  Boswell,  364 
Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  164-5;  Morte 
Darthur,  164-5,  211-12 
Malouf,  David,  703,  725,  730,  731; 
Child's  Play,  730;  An  Imaginary 
Life,  730 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert:  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population,  1798,  401 
Mamet,  David,  691;  and  Odets,  690 
‘Man  Alone’  theme:  in  New  Zealand 
literature,  762 

de  Man,  Paul,  23,  27-8,  28,  47,  590, 
607-8,  703 

Mander,  Jane:  Story  of  a  New  Zealand 
River,  764 

Mandeville,  Bernard  de,  366-7;  The 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  360 
Mandeville,  Sir  John:  and  Chaucer, 
195-6;  Mandeville’ s  Travels,  168, 
195-6 

Manheim,  Kate,  684 
Maniam,  K.S.,  704 
Mankind,  173 
Manly,  J.M.,  184(2),  188 
Mann,  Thomas:  and  Whitman,  579; 
Death  in  Venice,  579;  The  Magic 
Mountain,  579 
Mannerism,  203,  276 
Manning,  Thomas:  and  Lamb,  402; 
letters,  402 

Mansfield,  Katherine,  518,  704,  736, 
760,  764;  critical  writings,  518,  764; 
letters,  518,  764;  ‘Almost  a 
Tragedy’,  764 

manuscripts:  ME,  143(2);  17th  C,  7-8; 
Chaucer,  184;  English  literary,  6; 
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facsimiles,  142(2);  Cambridge 
Corpus  Christi,  100,  101,  124,  135, 
136,  143;  Cambridge  Pembroke, 

134;  Cambridge  UL,  123,  143,  160, 
161,  197;  Dublin  Trinity  College, 
161;  Egerton,  390;  Glastonbury 
Abbey,  123;  Lincoln  Cathedral,  142; 
London  BL,  7,  123,  142,  161,  166, 
167,  168,  197,  261-2,  301,  333; 
London  Guildhall,  161-2;  Oxford 
Bodley,  134-5,  135,  142,  154,  161, 
166,  285,  294,  388-9;  Paris 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  100,  126; 
Peterborough,  390;  Washington 
Library  of  Congress,  168;  York 
Minster  Library,  161 
Maori  culture,  760 
Maori  literature,  761,  765,  767 
Maori  theatre,  768 

Mapanje,  Jack:  ‘We  Wondered  about 
the  Mellow  Peaches’,  721 
maps:  copyright,  8 
Marachera,  Dambudzo:  ‘The  Skin  of 
Time’,  716 
Marcus,  Jane,  519 
Marcuse,  Herbert,  45 
marginality:  in  Canadian  fiction,  739 
Marian  Triumphans,  298 
Marienstras,  Richard,  279-80 
maritime  literature  (Canadian):  fiction, 
734 

Markandaya,  Kamala:  Nectar  in  the 
Sieve,  759 

Marlatt,  Daphne,  743 
Marlowe,  Christopher,  269-71;  and 
Chapman,  276;  and  Shakespeare, 
245,  271;  and  censorship,  269-70; 
sexual  attitudes,  271;  Doctor 
Faustus,  3,  229,  245,  266-7,  269-70, 
270(4);  Hero  and  Leander,  245,  276; 
The  Jew  of  Malta,  258,  271; 
Tamburlaine,  270-1,  271(2); 
Volpone,  272 

Maroitanga :  and  Ihimaera,  766 
Marquez,  Gabriel  Garcia,  13;  and 
Kroetsch,  740-1 
Marquis,  Claudia,  763 
Marranca,  Bonnie,  690 
marriage:  fin-de-siecle,  466;  in  African 
literature,  715;  in  Austen,  398;  in 
Chaucer,  183;  in  fiction,  367;  in 
Frost,  622-3;  in  Hardy,  463;  in 
Howells,  597;  in  OE  literature,  132; 
in  Renaissance  drama,  267;  in 
Spenser,  212;  ME,  153 


Marriott,  Anthony:  (with  Foot),  No 
Sex,  Please,  We’re  British,  550 
Marshak,  Samuil  Yakovlevich:  Burns 
translation,  354-5 

Marshall,  Paule:  The  Chosen  Place, 

The  Timeless  People,  751 
Marston,  John,  262,  276;  and 
Shakespeare,  236,  246;  private 
theatre  plays,  276;  Antonio  plays, 
246,  276(3);  The  Malcontent,  258; 
What  You  Will,  265 
Martial:  and  Cowley  and  Sedley,  295, 
329;  epigrams,  286 
Martin,  Catherine,  726 
‘Martin  Marprelate’,  206 
Martineau,  Harriet,  437,  438-9,  440, 

469;  Robert  Elsmere,  440 
Marvell,  Andrew  285-6,  295,  305;  and 
Nashe,  232;  and  Shakespeare,  241; 
and  Yeats,  538;  and  politics,  322; 
Latin  poems,  295;  lesbian  poems, 
289-90;  symbolism,  295;  The 
Character  of  Holland,  329; 

‘Coronet’,  286;  ‘The  Garden’,  538; 
‘An  Horatian  Ode  upon  Cromwell’s 
Return  from  Ireland’,  241,  284, 
295(2);  ‘A  Letter  to  Dr  Ingelo’,  295; 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  329;  The 
Rehearsal  Transpros’d,  327;  ‘To  His 
Coy  Mistress’,  28;  ‘Upon  Appleton 
House’,  295;  ‘Upon  the  Death  of  the 
Lord  Hastings’,  295 
Marx  Brothers:  A  Night  at  the  Opera, 

24 

Marx,  Karl  and  Marxism,  434-5;  and 
Frankenstein  story,  443;  and 
Lawrence,  16;  and  Thackeray, 

456-7;  and  aesthetics,  48;  and 
culture,  51;  and  form,  16;  and 
gender,  501-2;  and  money,  30;  and 
psychoanalysis,  36;  and  utopia,  48; 
Das  Kapital,  503;  The  Eighteenth 
Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 

456-7;  (with  Engels),  Manifesto  of 
the  Communist  Party,  28 
Mary  I,  Queen  of  England,  202 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  202 
masculine  fantasy:  in  Grahame,  512 
Mason,  Bobbie  Ann,  635 
Mason,  Bruce,  761;  Awatea,  768;  The 
Healing  Arch,  768;  The  Pohutakawa 
Tree,  768 

Mason,  Libby:  Double  Vision,  551 
Mason,  R.A.K.,  760(2) 

Masonic  symbolism:  in  Dickens,  455 
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masque:  Milton,  308;  Renaissance,  280 
mass  culture,  653 
Massinger,  Philip,  262,  279;  and 
Shakespeare,  232;  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts,  279 
Masson,  David,  445 
Masterman,  Ann:  The  Old  Maid,  367 
Masters,  Olga,  729 
materialist  criticism,  42-53 
mathematics:  16th  C,  207 
Mather,  Cotton,  577 
Mathew,  Ray,  722 
Mathews,  Elkin:  and  Yeats,  538 
Mathews,  Harry,  674-5 
matriarchal  myth:  in  Woolf,  519-20 
Matthews,  Brian:  Louisa,  724 
Maugham,  W.  Somerset,  436,  513,  677 
Maurras,  Charles:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  679 
Mayer,  Wolfgang,  286 
Mayhew,  Augustus,  436 
Mayhew,  Henry:  and  Melville,  593; 
London  Labour  and  the  London 
Poor,  593 

Mayhew,  Thomas  Jr,  65 

Mayne,  Fanny  N.:  Jane  Rutherford, 

436 

Mayo,  Robert,  367 
Mayor,  Flora  Macdonald,  502;  The 
Rector’s  Daughter,  511;  The  Squire’s 
Daughter,  511 

May’s  newspaper  directory,  480 
Mazrui,  Ali,  709 
meaning  see  semantics 
media:  sexism  in,  41 
media  education:  and  teaching  of 
English,  16 

medicine:  18th  C,  and  literature,  349;  in 
early  medieval  England,  123; 
medical  vocabulary,  104;  quackery, 
language  of,  65 
medievalism  see  Middle  Ages 
Meillet,  A.,  89 

melodrama:  Australian  19th  C,  703;  in 
Heilman,  688-9;  Victorian,  435-6 
Melville,  Herman,  20,  573,  574,  575, 
590-3;  and  Frankenstein  story,  443; 
and  Lawrence,  523;  and  Selby,  681; 
and  Traven,  660;  poetry,  593; 
‘Bartleby  the  Scrivener’,  574,  592(2); 
Billy  Budd,  574,  591,  592-3,  593; 
‘The  Confidence-Man’,  574,  592;  T 
and  My  Chimney’,  592;  Israel 
Potter,  592;  John  Marr  and  Other 
Sailors,  593;  ‘Malvern  Hill’,  593; 
Moby  Dick,  523,  574,  576,  591(5), 


591-2,  592;  Pierre,  585,  592(2); 

Redburn,  5;  Timoleon,  593;  Typee, 
591(4) 

memoirists:  18th  C,  337 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
Swift,  359 

memory:  and  Dickens,  452;  in  T. 

Williams,  691 
men  in  feminism,  40-1 
men  in  literature:  bachelors  in  Victorian 
literature,  467;  Grahame,  512 
Mencken,  H.L.,  608,  679-80;  and  Cain, 
680;  and  Dreiser,  638;  and  S.  Lewis, 
653;  letters,  638,  679,  679-80;  The 
American  Language,  622 
de  Mendoza,  Gonzalez:  Historie  of  the 
Great  and  Mightie  Kingdome  of 
China,  298 

Menippean  satire:  and  Derrida,  27;  and 
Pynchon,  667 

mental  illness:  and  psychology,  43 
Meredith,  George,  424,  465; 

Beauchamp’s  Career,  465;  Modern 
Love,  424 

Meredith,  John,  727;  Frank  the  Poet,  727 
Meritt,  Herbert  Dean,  100 
Merriam,  G.C.,  103 

Merrill,  James,  680-1;  and  Auden,  616; 
‘Yanina’,  680 

metafiction:  and  Rushdie,  759 
metaphor:  in  Golding,  112;  in 

Shakespeare,  229;  in  Vaughan,  294 
metaphysics:  and  Dewdney,  744 
Metcalf,  John,  737(2) 

Metham,  John,  165 
metre,  111;  alliterative,  ME,  145;  and 
gender,  582;  Hoccleve,  156;  metrical 
phonology,  78-9;  metricality  in 
Webster,  278;  metrics  in  modern 
poetry,  619-20;  new  metrics,  23; 

OE,  126(3),  129(2);  Whitman,  579 
Metz,  Christian,  45 
Meyvaert,  Paul,  124 
Michaels,  Anne,  743 
Micone,  Marco,  734 
Middle  Ages:  18th  C  interest  in,  344-5; 
and  Eco,  24;  medieval  romance  and 
Scott,  393 

Middle  English:  adverbials,  97;  dialects, 
108;  extracted  subject,  96;  field- 
names,  107;  grammar,  61; 
pronunciation,  76-7;  relative  clauses, 
98;  semantics,  102;  syllable 
quantities,  80;  verb-particle 
combination,  96;  vocabulary,  102 
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Middle  English  Dictionary,  102 
Middle  Scots  poetry,  157 
Middleton,  Thomas,  258,  262,  278;  and 
Shakespeare,  236;  and  Timon  of 
Athens,  229;  prose,  297;  sources, 
278;  stage  images,  260;  The 
Almanac,  278;  The  Ant  and  the 
Nightingale,  297 ;  The  Changeling, 
278;  Hengist,  King  of  Kent,  262;  No 
Wit,  No  Help  Like  a  Woman’s,  268, 
278;  The  Two  Gates  of  Salvation, 
297;  Women  Beware  Women,  278; 
(with  Dekker),  The  Roaring  Girl, 
256-7,  266-7,  278 
Midrash:  and  Milton,  312 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  410(2),  474,  475 
Miller,  Arthur,  685-6,  691;  and  Odets, 
690;  The  Crucible,  686;  Death  of  a 
Salesman,  686 

Miller,  Henry,  661,  676,  677;  Book  of 
Friends,  661 

Miller,  J.  Hillis,  51,  540,  607-8 
Miller,  Perry,  576 

Miller,  Thomas:  Godfrey  Malvern;  or 
The  Life  of  an  Author,  482 
Miller,  William:  ‘Wee  Willie  Winkie’, 
408 

Millett,  John,  729 
Millett,  Kate,  479 

Millin,  Sarah  Gertrude:  Alita  stories, 

111 

Mills,  Ethel:  ‘A  Box  of  Dead  Roses’, 
723 

Millward,  Jessie,  488 
Milton,  John,  38,  273-4,  301-18,  321; 
and  Arnold,  304,  412;  and  Blake, 
303-4,  315,  383;  and  Burton,  297; 
and  Coleridge,  309;  and  Cowper, 
303;  and  Dante,  311;  and  Dryden, 
303;  and  G.  Eliot,  304;  and 
Empson,  543;  and  James,  305,  598; 
and  Johnson,  303;  and  Lucan,  316; 
and  Nashe,  232;  and  Ovid,  309-10, 
311;  and  Pope,  303,  350;  and 
Shakespeare,  308;  and  Shelley,  315; 
and  M.  Shelley,  315;  and  Tennyson, 
315,  431(3);  and  Thomson,  303;  and 
Traherne,  307,  328;  and  Virgil, 
311(3),  311-12;  and  Wordsworth, 
315,  386;  and  iconoclasm,  290;  and 
politics,  322;  and  Puritan  America, 
577;  French  translations,  301;  Latin 
translations  of,  315;  lesbian  poems, 
289-90;  letters,  318;  prose,  317-18; 
psalm  versions,  307;  sonnets,  307; 


translations,  301,  307,  315;  women 
in,  310-11;  Areopagitica,  307, 
317-18,  318;  Comus,  280,  305-6, 
306,  308-9,  308;  De  Doctrina,  306, 
316,  317;  Defences,  317; 
Eikonoklastes,  317;  ‘Elegy  VI’,  307; 
Epitaphium  Damonis,  306;  The 
History  of  Britain,  306,  310-11;  I! 
Penseroso,  307;  L’ Allegro,  307; 
Logic,  306;  Lycidas,  306,  309;  A 
Mask,  308;  Nativity  Ode,  306-7, 

306;  Of  Education,  317;  Paradise 
Lost,  301(2),  302,  303,  305,  305-6, 
306,  309-15,  431,  577;  Paradise 
Regained,  301,  304,  305,  306, 
315-17;  ‘The  Passion’,  307,  328; 
Samson  Agonistes,  303,  304,  305, 
306,  315-17;  1645,  307 
mimesis:  and  Sorrentino,  662 
Mineka,  Francis,  483 
Minet,  John,  168,  206 
Minghella,  Anthony:  plays,  551 
minimalism:  and  Beckett,  554 
Minot,  Laurence,  141 
minstrels:  ME,  169-70 
Mirk,  John,  206;  Festial,  167,  168 
misogyny:  and  Thackeray,  457 
missionary  linguistics:  New  England,  65 
Mississippi:  black  English  in,  71 
Mist,  Nathaniel,  345 
Mitchell,  Margaret,  632,  652;  letters, 
652;  Gone  with  the  Wind,  652 
Mitchell,  W.O.:  The  Alien,  740;  The 
Vanishing  Point,  740;  Who  Has 
Seen  the  Wind,  735 
Mitchell’s  newspaper  directory,  480 
Mitford,  Mary  Russell:  and  E.B. 

Browning,  415;  Our  Village,  444 
mock-epic,  418 
mock-heroic  mode,  3,  630 
modality,  90 

modals,  89,  100,  see  also  verbs 
mode:  feminist  writing,  42 
modern:  in  history,  14-15 
modern  drama:  theories  of,  45 
Modern  English:  semantics,  102-6; 
vocabulary,  102-6 

modernism,  49-50,  499,  540,  627,  681; 
and  Browning,  415;  and  Ellison, 

656;  and  H.D.,  623;  and  Joyce,  515; 
and  lo  Liyong,  704;  and  Milton, 

314;  and  Romanticism,  614-15;  and 
E.  Thomas,  541;  and  Waugh,  530; 
and  Yeats,  539;  American,  632; 
British,  development  of,  412-13; 
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high  modernism,  13;  in  African 
novels,  713-14;  in  the  novel,  633; 
modernist  poetics  and  Wordsworth, 
386;  modernist  poetry,  680;  New 
Zealand,  767;  women  writers,  525 
modernity:  in  Chaucer  criticism,  178 
Mofolo,  Thomas:  Chaka  and  the 
Bambata  Rebellion ,  708,  717 
Moglen,  Helene,  449 
Molesworth,  Mary  Louisa,  442 
Moliere:  and  Jonson,  273;  love  in, 

324-5 

Monar,  Rooplall,  746 
Monboddo,  James  Burnett,  Lord,  64 
money:  and  gossip,  in  G.  Eliot,  459-60; 
and  women,  18th  C  fiction,  368;  in 
Shakespeare,  238,  248,  see  also 
business 

monosexuality  see  homosexuality 
Monroe,  Harriet:  and  Pound,  627-8 
Montagu,  Elizabeth,  338 
Montagu,  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  338;  and 
Pope,  352;  Letters  from  the  East , 

338 

Montgomery,  James:  The  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland,  and  other  poems ,  6 
Montgomery,  L.M.,  734 
Moodie,  Susanna:  Roughing  It,  733, 

737 

Moore,  Brian,  732 
Moore,  Doris  Langley,  441 
Moore,  Edward:  The  Gamester,  357 
Moore,  George,  445,  466;  and  Hardy, 
464;  The  Brook  Kerith,  513;  A 
Mummer’s  Wife,  466(2) 

Moore,  Marianne,  525,  616,  617-18, 

626,  679;  ‘In  Distrust  of  Merits’, 

619;  ‘Marriage’,  626 
Moore,  Thomas:  and  Shelley,  388-9; 

journals,  391 
Moore,  Tom  Inglis,  722 
Moore,  Sir  William:  True  Crueifixe  for 
True  Catholickes,  287 
Moorhouse,  David,  730 
Moorhouse,  Frank:  ‘The  Drover’s 
“Wife”  ’,  704 

morality:  and  Austen,  395,  397,  397-8, 
398;  and  Beckett,  552-3 
morality  plays:  and  Austen,  397;  ME, 
172-3 

More,  Hannah,  369;  and  Anne 
Yearsley,  337 
More,  Mary,  284 
More,  Paul,  477 

More,  Sir  Thomas  see  Sir  Thomas  More 


More,  Sir  Thomas,  204-6,  204,  240-1; 
epigrams,  286-7;  Confutation,  205; 
A  Dialogue  concerning  Heresies, 

205;  Dialogue  of  Comfort,  205; 
Richard  III,  205;  Utopia,  204-5, 
205(2) 

Morgan,  Lady,  392,  399;  Irish  novels, 
399;  The  Wild  Irish  Girl,  392; 
Woman  and  Her  Master,  457 
Morike,  Eduard:  and  Keats,  390 
Morley,  John,  464 
Mormons:  and  Milton,  317 
morpheme-based  morphology,  82 
morphology,  82-3;  and  syntax,  97-8 
Morrieson,  Ronald  Hugh,  760 
Morris  dance:  and  Shakespeare,  248-9 
Morris,  William,  424-5,  468;  and  the 
fairy  tale,  442;  and  Wells,  526; 
journalism,  481;  letters,  474-5;  ‘The 
Defence  of  Guenevere’  and  Other 
Poems,  424-5;  ‘A  Dream’,  481; 
News  from  Nowhere,  468,  526; 
‘Shadow  of  Amiens’,  481;  ‘The 
Story  of  the  Unknown  Church’,  481; 
The  Well  at  the  World’s  End,  468; 
The  Wood  Beyond  the  World,  468 
Morrison,  Arthur,  436 
Morrison,  John,  731 
Morrison,  Toni,  673;  The  Bluest  Eye, 
673;  Song  of  Solomon,  673;  Tar 
Baby,  673 
Morse,  Robert,  680 
Morte  Arthure,  138,  139,  145 
Morton,  A.Q.,  258 

Morton,  Thomas:  New  English  Canaan, 
298 

mother  and  son  relationships,  438 
motherhood  see  family  relationships 
motherhood:  in  Victorian  fiction,  438; 

motif  in  Whitman,  579 
Motion,  Andrew,  544 
Mountjoy,  Lora:  and  Mahy,  763;  Deep 
Breathing,  763 
Moure,  Erin,  743 

Muir,  Edwin,  543;  ‘Day  and  Night’, 

543;  One  Foot  in  Eden,  543 
Mukarovsky,  Jan,  703 
Mulcaster,  Richard:  and  Spenser,  212 
Mulgan,  John,  760 
Muller,  Friedrich  Max,  65 
Mulock,  Dinah,  437 
multiculturalism:  in  Canadian  drama, 
744 

mummers’  plays,  204;  and  Shakespeare, 
248-9 
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Munn,  Henry  Toke,  734 
Munonye,  John,  712 
Munro,  Alice,  732,  736,  739;  and 
Tennyson,  431;  Lives  of  Girls  and 
Women,  431;  The  Progress  of  Love, 
739 

murder:  Victorian  attitudes  to,  435-6 
Murdoch,  Iris,  534-5 
Murphy,  Tom:  Bailegangaire,  549 
Murray,  Les,  703-4,  704,  721;  religion 
and,  729 

Murry,  Middleton:  and  Mansfield,  518 
music:  and  C.  Brennan,  727;  and 

Byron,  388;  and  Emerson,  586;  and 
Faulkner,  646;  and  Hardy,  420;  and 
Herbert,  292,  292-3;  and  Housman, 
424;  and  Norris,  598;  and  Poe,  585; 
and  Romantic  poetry,  381-2;  and 
Swift,  359;  Donne,  20th  C  settings, 
288;  in  18th  C  periodicals,  361;  in 
Beckett,  556;  in  Dryden,  326;  in 
Shakespeare,  237;  lowland  song, 

343;  Restoration,  334-5;  song  verse, 
Renaissance,  213;  songs  in 
Elizabethan  romances,  236; 
watermarks  in  manuscripts,  5-6 
musical  comedy:  birth  of,  486 
Mutabaruka,  752 

‘My  love  in  her  attire’  (anonymous 
lyric),  286 

Mystere  de  la  passion  Nostre  Seigneur, 
168 

mystery  writing:  and  Twain,  594,  see 
also  detective  fiction 
mystical  language:  17th  C,  5 
mysticism:  and  Mailer,  664 
mystics:  ME,  166 

myth:  and  Beckett,  555;  and  Chaucer, 
186,  187(2);  and  Conrad,  creation 
myth,  506;  and  Gunn,  544;  and 
Heaney,  545;  and  Van  Herk,  740; 
and  T.  Hughes,  544;  and  Oates,  672; 
and  Yeats,  537;  Australian,  731; 
Egyptian,  and  Whitman,  580;  El 
Dorado  myth,  in  Caribbean 
literature,  746;  in  Achebe,  712;  in 
American  literature,  633;  in  Atwood, 
739;  in  Frame,  762-3;  in  Ghanian 
literature,  715;  in  Hemingway,  643; 
in  Malaysian  poetry,  703;  in  Merrill, 
680;  in  T.  Morrison,  673;  in  new 
literatures,  702;  in  Pynchon,  666-7; 
in  Shakespeare,  237;  myth  criticism, 
610;  Persephone  myth,  and 
Pickthall,  742 


N-Town  cycle,  170-1 
Nabokov,  Vladimir,  3,  635,  661;  The 
Defence,  661;  The  Enchanter,  661; 
Lolita,  661;  Pale  Fire,  633,  661,  667 
Naggarajan,  K.:  At hawar  House,  759 
Naipaul,  Shiva:  A  Hot  Country,  750 
Naipaul,  V.S.,  746(3),  747,  748-9;  and 
Kroetsch,  736;  non-fiction,  748; 
Finding  the  Centre,  750;  Guerrillas, 
749(2);  A  House  for  Mr  Biswas, 

750;  In  a  Free  State,  736,  750;  The 
Loss  of  El  Dorado,  746,  748;  The 
Middle  Passage,  746;  Mr  Stone  and 
the  Knights  Companion,  748-9;  ‘The 
Return  of  Eva  Peron’,  749 
names  see  onomastics 
Nannestead,  Elizabeth,  766 
Napier,  Sir  William:  and  Macaulay,  481 
Narayan,  R.K.,  757,  758;  The 

Astrologer’s  Day,  758;  Guide,  758; 
Swami  and  Friends,  705;  The 
Vendor  of  Sweets,  758 
narration:  in  Hawkes,  633;  in  Schreiner, 
716;  in  Shakespeare,  248;  in  Twain, 
594 

narrative,  29;  heroic,  flyting  speech  in, 
125;  in  Canadian  poetry,  743;  in 
Gass,  671;  in  C.  Hope,  718;  in  D. 
Jones,  542;  in  McGuane,  674;  in 
Mailer,  663-4;  in  Nashe,  206;  in 
Tennyson,  430(2);  in  Trollope,  458; 
nature  of, <434;  theories  of,  20-1 
narrative  invention,  21 
narrative  poems:  R.L.  Stevenson,  426 
narrative  style:  ME,  138 
narratology,  20-3 

narrator:  Browning,  416;  female  ME, 
141;  in  James,  31;  in  J.W.  Johnson, 
653;  OE,  125 

Nashe,  Thomas:  fiction,  206;  influence, 
232;  narrative  technique,  206; 
Christes  Teares  Ouer  Jerusalem,  206; 
Purchas  his  Pilgrimes,  206; 

Summer’s  Last  Will  and  Testament , 
232 

Nathan,  George  Jean:  and  O’Neill, 

686-7 

national  identity  see  identity 
National  Library  of  Scotland:  and 
Scott,  393 

national  literature:  concept  of,  708 
national  theatre:  American,  683 
National  Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  549 
nationalism:  and  poetry,  767;  Canadian, 
in  F.R.  Scott,  741 
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naturalism,  636;  in  Blake,  383;  in 
Heilman,  688-9;  in  Moore,  466 
nature:  and  D.  Stewart,  728-9;  and  the 
Brontes,  413;  and  Thoreau,  586-7; 
in  Frost,  622;  in  Goldsmith,  352;  in 
Melville,  593;  poetry  of,  385 
nautch :  in  Anand,  758 
Naylor,  E.W.,  251 
Neal,  John:  and  Poe,  584 
negativity:  aesthetics  of,  44 
Neidjie,  Bill:  Kakadu  Man,  725 
neogrammarianism:  and  Bloomfield,  66 
neologisms,  104,  682;  nonce  words,  80; 
Orwell,  105 

Neoplatonism:  and  H.D.,  623;  and 
Yeats,  537 

Nesbit,  Edith,  440,  512;  Long  Ago 
When  I  Was  Young,  440 
networks:  literary,  484 
Neugeboren,  Jay,  636-7 
New  Comedy:  and  Orton,  560 
New  Criticism,  610 

New  England:  missionary  linguistics,  65 
New  England  English,  89 
new  historicism,  51,  212,  226,  227;  and 
Renaissance  drama,  266;  and 
Renaissance  literature,  283(2),  see 
also  history 
New  Irish  Drama,  549 
New  Journalism,  482(2),  483,  483-4, 
610,  634 
New  Poetry,  544 

‘New  Women’:  on  Victorian  stage,  488 
new  words  see  neologisms 
New  Zealand  English,  71 
New  Zealand  literature,  760-9;  impact 
of  Australian  literature  on,  762; 
short  story,  736 

Newbolt  Report  on  the  Teaching  of 
English,  17 

Newdigate  Newsletters,  323 
Newgate  pastoral,  356 
Newman,  John  Henry,  475;  Essays 
Critical  and  Historical,  475 
newspapers  see  periodicals 
Newton,  Isaac:  and  Hume,  344; 

Principia,  401 
Ngcobo,  Lauretta,  720 
Ngugi  wa  Thiong’o,  705,  707,  715-16; 
and  Conrad,  508;  Devil  on  the 
Cross,  716;  A  Grain  of  Wheat,  508; 
Petals  of  Blood,  508,  715 
Nicaraguan  English,  95 
Nicholas  of  Cusa:  and  Everard,  298 
Nichols,  Peter:  plays,  551;  texts  and 


publishing,  5;  Forget-me-not  Lane, 
551;  Passion  Play,  5,  551;  Privates 
on  Parade,  551 
Nicholson,  Nigel,  518-19 
Nickerson,  Jane  Hoffman,  513 
nicknames,  2 
Nicoll,  Allardyce,  550 
Nietzsche,  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  29,  33, 

47;  and  Emerson,  586;  and 
Lawrence,  525;  Also  Sprach 
Zarathustra,  586 

Nigerian  literature:  Civil  war  literature, 
706,  713(2);  poetry,  713 
nihilism,  29 

nineties  (1890s)  see  fin-de-siecle 
Nkosi,  Lewis,  720;  Mating  Birds,  720 
Noh  drama:  and  Yeats,  537 
non-fiction:  theory  of,  21 
non-referential  writing,  422 
nonce  words,  80 

nonconformist  literature,  206;  17th  C, 
321 

nonsense:  children’s  literature,  19th, 

442;  words,  682 

Noonan,  Michael:  Magwitch,  455 
Norcross  family:  and  Dickinson,  582-3 
Nordloh,  David  J.,  5 
Norfolk:  Scandinavian  place-names,  108 
Norman,  Frank:  Bang  to  Rights,  660 
Norman,  Marsha,  686,  689,  691; 

‘Night,  Mother,  686 
Norris,  Christopher,  27-8 
Norris,  Frank,  598,  607;  and  Dreiser, 
638;  The  Pit,  598 
Norris,  Joseph  Parker,  235 
Norse  skalds:  and  OE  poetic  style, 

124(2) 

North  Carolina:  black  English  in,  71 
North,  Roger:  Life  of  Francis  North, 
340 

North,  Sir  Thomas,  326 
Northampton,  James,  Earl  of,  6 
Northcliffe,  Lord,  483 
Northern  Ireland:  ethno-linguistic 
differences,  70 

Norton,  Charles  Eliot:  and  Gaskell, 

455;  and  Gosse,  290;  letters,  477-8 
Norwood,  Robert  Winkworth,  742 
nostalgia,  39 

Nou  sprinkes  pe  sprai,  161 
nouns,  84;  agent  nouns,  151;  noun 
phrases,  88,  93,  95 
Nova  Scotian  English,  69 
Novalis:  and  Carlyle,  419,  472 
novel:  17th  C,  321;  18th  C,  366-75; 
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20th  C,  Hardy  and,  464;  African, 
706,  708-9,  720;  American,  closure, 
574;  and  Hazlitt,  403;  beginnings  of, 
341;  British,  498-9;  Canadian,  737; 
history  and  politics  and,  52;  history 
of,  47;  Indian,  757-8;  location  and 
ideology  in,  444;  Lukacs  on,  43-4; 
New  Zealand,  760;  novels  by  poets, 
761-2;  political  history,  433-4; 
Romantic  vision  and,  391;  semiotic 
features,  24;  Victorian,  433-68 
novel  forms  of  words  see  neologisms 
Novel  with  Cocaine  (attrib.  Nabokov),  661 
novelization:  Clough,  420 
novellas:  Canadian,  737 
Nowra,  Louis,  731;  The  Golden  Age, 
723,  731;  Sunrise,  723,  731 
Ntiru,  Richard,  716 
nuclear  disaster:  fictions  of,  504 
numerology:  and  Donne,  289;  in 
Shakespeare,  245;  ME,  167 
Nunn,  Trevor,  226 
nursery  rhymes:  Tennyson,  427 
Nwapa,  Flora,  704,  707 
Nye,  Robert:  Falstaff,  504 
van  Nyevelt,  Jonkheer  Willem  van 
Zuylen:  Souterliedekens,  208 
Oates,  Joyce  Carol,  672;  Bellefleur, 

672;  A  Bloodsmoor  Romance,  672; 
Childwold,  672;  Wonderland,  672 
Obelkevich,  James,  435 
O’Brien,  Flann:  and  Joyce,  518;  The 
Dalkey  Archive,  518 
O’Brien,  Gregory,  766 
O’Brien,  Tim,  674;  Going  After 

Cacciato,  674;  If  I  Die  in  a  Combat 
Zone,  674;  Northern  Lights,  674 
O’Casey,  Sean,  549,  560;  and  Lady 
Gregory,  559;  and  O’Neill,  687; 

Juno  and  the  Paycock,  560,  687 
O’Connor,  Flannery,  658-9;  ‘A  Circle 
in  the  Fire’,  659;  ‘The  Comforts  of 
Home’,  659;  ‘The  Displaced 
Person’,  658-9,  659;  ‘A  Good  Man 
is  Hard  to  Find’,  658-9;  ‘Judgement 
Day’,  659;  ‘Revelation’,  659;  Wise 
Blood,  633 
O’Connor,  T.P.,  483 
Odets,  Clifford,  690 
Oedipus  complex,  434 
Oedipus  myth:  in  Pynchon,  667-8 
Ogden,  C.K.,  422 
Ogilvie,  William,  401 
O’Grady,  Hubert:  and  Joyce,  559; 
Emigration,  559 


O’Hara,  Frank,  613;  ‘Ave  Maria’,  619 

O’Hara,  John,  677 

O’Hara,  Kane,  356 

Okara,  Gabriel,  705,  711,  715 

O’Keeffe,  John,  357 

Okigbo,  Christopher,  713 

Okot  p’Bitek,  707 

Old  English:  adverbials  97  ;  adverbs, 
96;  auxiliaries,  89;  dialects,  100; 
digraphs,  78;  glosses,  100; 
impersonal  constructions,  96;  in 
OED,  99;  lexicography,  99-100; 
morphology,  and  structure  of  noun 
phrases,  87-8;  place  names,  107; 
poetry,  grammar  and  metre  in,  78; 
semantics,  99-100;  syllable 
quantities,  80;  verse,  intonation,  80; 
vocabulary,  99-100 
Old  English  literature,  121-36 
‘Old’  Royal  Library,  9 
Oldham,  John,  328;  imitations,  323 
Olds,  Peter,  766 

Oliphant,  Margaret,  437,  445;  The 
Perpetual  Curate,  440 
OIney,  James:  Tell  Me  Africa,  713 
Olsen,  Charles:  Maximus  Poems,  13 
Olsen,  Stein,  17 
Olsen,  Tillie,  635-6 
Olson,  Charles,  681 
omens:  in  Shakespeare,  244 
Ondaatje,  Michael:  The  Collected 
Works  of  Billy  the  Kid,  735 
O’Neal,  John,  690 

O’Neill,  Eugene,  686-7;  and  Glaspell, 
684;  letters,  686-7;  Bound  East  for 
Cardiff,  687;  The  Emperor  Jones, 
705;  The  Iceman  Cometh,  687(2); 
Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night, 
687(3);  Mourning  Becomes  Electro, 
687;  A  Touch  of  the  Poet,  687 
Ong,  Walter  J.,  362,  703 
Onitsha  tradition,  713 
onomastics,  106-8;  names  in 

Shakespeare,  216,  217;  naming  in 
Pynchon,  667 

ontotheology:  and  J.C.  Powys,  528 
Onuora,  Oku,  752 
openings  see  beginnings 
Opie,  Amelia,  392 

Oppen,  George:  ‘Of  Being  Numerous’, 
626 

oral  tradition:  and  Aidoo,  715;  and  D. 
Livesay,  742;  and  Malaysian 
literature,  703;  and  Narayan,  758; 
and  South  African  theatre,  720;  and 
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Wendt,  769;  and  Zulu  literature, 

720;  in  Fagunwa,  710;  in  R.L. 
Stevenson,  426;  orality,  and  literacy, 
in  African  literature,  715 
oral-formulaic  rhetoric,  140 
orature  aesthetics,  709 
Oriental  allusion:  in  Whitman,  580 
Orosius,  OE,  133-4 
orphan;  Victorian,  as  narrative  device, 
450 

Orrery,  John  Boyle,  earl  of:  and  Swift, 
359 

orthography,  75-82,  82,  100;  Jonson, 
259;  old-spelling  texts  of 
Shakespeare,  4-5;  problems  in,  104 
Orto  do  Esposo,  190 
Orton,  Joe,  560 

Orwell,  George,  2,  527,  531,  739;  and 
Waugh,  530;  neologisms  and  French 
translation,  105;  Nineteen  Eighty- 
Four ,  527 

Osaragi,  Jiro:  Homecoming,  703 
Osborne,  Dorothy:  Letters  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  331 
Osborne,  John,  503;  plays,  548 
O’Sullivan,  Vincent:  The  Pilate  Tapes, 
767;  Shuriken,  768 

Otway,  Thomas:  and  tragedy,  323;  The 
Atheist,  330-1 

Ovid:  and  Chapman,  213;  and  Chaucer, 
185;  and  Milton,  309-10,  311;  and 
Shakespeare,  232,  233,  239,  241-2; 
and  Spenser,  211,  212;  and  R. 
Wright,  655;  Art  of  Love,  311; 
Metamorphoses,  211,  233,  247,  271, 
309-10 

Owen,  Robert,  401 
Owen,  Wilfred,  542 
The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  141, 
141-2,  162(4) 

Oxford:  printing  in,  7 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  99,  101 
Oxford  Movement:  and  Herbert,  292 
Oxley,  William,  547 
oxymoron,  22,  112 
Ozick,  Cynthia,  635-6,  672-3;  ‘The 
Pagan  Rabbi’,  672 
Pacific  Englishes,  74 
Pacific  languages,  69 
Pacific  literature  see  South  Pacific 
literature 

pacifism:  Chaucer  and  Gower,  155,  184 
pagan  cults:  OE,  128-9 
pageant:  Renaissance,  280 
Paget,  Frances,  442 


pain:  and  Keats,  389-90 
Paine,  Thomas,  400,  404,  576;  and 
America,  401;  The  Age  of  Reason, 
341 

painting:  18th  C,  female  beauty  in,  343; 
and  18th  C  historical  drama,  357; 
and  poetry,  3;  baroque,  and 
Shakespeare,  237;  colonial, 
metaphor  in,  703;  Lawrence,  523, 
see  also  visual  arts 
Pakistani  literature,  701 
palaeography:  OE,  82,  123 
Paley,  Grace,  635-6 
palimpsest:  in  19th  C,  404(2),  473 
Palingenius,  Marcellus:  Zodiacus  Vitae, 
211 

Palmer,  Michael,  625 
Palsgrave,  John:  Leclarcissement ,  62 
Paltock,  Robert:  Peter  Wilkins,  342 
pamphlets,  340,  352 
paper  analysis,  5-6 
Papua  New  Guinea  literature,  769; 
poetry,  703 

paradigm  and  syntax,  91 
parallelism  in  poetry,  22 
Paris:  and  American  writers,  676 
Parker,  Dorothy,  642,  682-3 
Parker,  Gilbert:  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,  486 
Parker,  Samuel,  327 
Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages,  145 
The  Parliament  of  Fowls,  142 
Parnassian  writing,  409-10,  474 
parody:  and  18th  C  satire,  339;  in 
Barthelme,  674;  in  Beckett,  555;  in 
black  literature,  612;  in  Hemingway, 
643;  Renaissance,  274-5 
particles,  97 
Partridge,  A.C.,  274 
passion:  in  Pope,  349 
passive  voice,  92 

the  past,  702-3,  703-4;  and  Faulkner, 
648;  and  modernism,  539;  in  Muir, 
543 

Paston,  Sir  John,  143 
pastoral,  386;  and  Georgic,  307;  and 
Restoration  comedy,  324;  in  Gay, 
339;  in  Heaney,  545;  in  Jonson,  280; 
in  Shakespeare,  236 
pastoralism:  in  Faulkner,  647 
pastourelle:  and  Chaucer,  180;  ME,  161 
Pater,  Walter,  409,  410,  420,  475-7, 

539;  and  Arnold,  471;  and 
Dewdney,  743-4;  and  James,  600; 
and  Schreiner,  716;  and  modernism. 
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412-13;  Appreciations,  475; 
Imaginary  Portraits,  476,  477; 

Marius  the  Epicurean,  476(2),  477; 
Plato  and  Platonism,  477;  ‘A  Prince 
of  Court  Painters’,  477;  ‘Style’,  476; 
‘Winckelmann’,  476 
paternalism:  in  Millin,  717 
paternity:  in  Barth,  664 
patriarchy,  284;  and  Austen,  395;  and 
Dryden,  327;  and  Woolf,  519-20; 
Victorian,  438,  438-9 
Patrick,  Simon,  Bishop  of  Chichester 
and  Ely:  and  Bunyan,  332;  The 
Parable  of  the  Pilgrim,  332 
patronage:  and  Caxton,  165;  and 
Herbert,  292;  and  Jonson,  273;  of 
women,  Johnson  and,  363;  women 
writers,  18th  C,  338 
pattern  poems,  109 
Patterson,  Orlando,  751 
Payn,  James,  445 
Paz,  Octavio:  and  W.  Stevens,  573 
Peacham,  Thomas:  Minerva  Britannica, 
203 

Peacock,  Thomas  Love,  398-9;  Gryll 
Grange,  398,  399;  Headlong  Hall, 
398,  399;  Nightmare  Abbey,  399 
Pearce,  Richard,  667 
Pearl,  138,  142,  148,  151 
Pearson,  Bill:  Coal  Flat,  761 
Pearson,  Norman  Holmes:  and  H.D., 
623 

Peele,  George,  213;  The  Araygnement 
of  Paris,  275;  Battle  of  Alcazar, 

275;  David  and  Bethsabe,  275(2) 
Pegge,  Samuel,  197 
Peirce,  C.S.,  24-5,  25,  66;  and  T.S. 

Eliot,  608-9;  and  the  proposition,  66 
Pembroke,  Mary  Sidney,  Countess  of 
see  Sidney,  Mary 

penitential  literature,  169;  and  Chaucer, 
192 

Penn,  William,  321 
Pennsylvania  manuscript,  180 
Penny,  Lucy  Amelia,  528 
pentangle:  ME,  146 
Percy,  Walker,  669-70;  and  Lawrence, 
525;  Lancelot,  669;  The  Last 
Gentleman,  669(2),  670;  Lost  in  the 
Cosmos,  670;  Lost  in  the  Ruins, 

669;  The  Moviegoer,  669(2);  The 
Second  Coming,  670 
Perelman,  Bob,  625 
perfection:  theme  of,  148 
performance,  563;  Caribbean  poetry,  752 


period  dictionaries,  99 
periodicals:  18th  C,  and  bibliography, 
361;  19th  C,  479-89;  bibliographical, 
6-7,  8;  Fielding’s,  361;  literary 
theory,  new,  19;  magazine 
readership,  18th  C,  338;  newspaper 
press,  479-80;  novels  in,  367;  serial 
publication,  8,  457;  American 
Mercury,  680;  Bibliographer,  8,  484; 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  393,  400, 
401;  Book-Lore,  8,  484-5;  The 
Bookworm,  8,  484-5;  Boundary,  12, 
13;  Cambrian  News,  482;  Challenge, 
655;  Chicago  Tribune,  676,  677; 

City  Lights  Journal,  613;  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette,  510;  Cornell  Sun, 
668;  Cornhill  Magazine,  480-1;  The 
Critic,  506;  Critical  Quarterly,  18; 
Dial,  679;  Douglas  Jerrold’s  Shilling 
Magazine,  483;  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  483;  Edinburgh  Review, 
399;  The  Egoist,  445;  The  English 
Review,  506;  The  Englishman, 

360;  Evening  News,  483;  The 
Examiner,  401-2;  The  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  361,  362;  Granta,  521; 
Harper’s  Magazine,  597;  History 
of  Our  Own  Times ,  361; 
L=A=N=G=U=A=G=E,  625, 
681;  The  Loiterer,  396;  McClure’s 
Magazine,  651;  Manchester 
Guardian,  482;  Master  Humphrey’s 
Clock,  452;  The  Monitor,  361;  The 
Monthly  Magazine,  352;  The 
Monthly  Repository,  483;  The 
Monthly  Review,  374;  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  484;  National  Review, 
482;  Neon,  613;  Neurotica,  662,  678; 
New  Masses,  610-11;  The  New 
Yorker,  683;  The  North  Briton,  361; 
Ole  Miss,  646;  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Magazine,  48 1 ;  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  480-1,  482,  483;  Pall 
Mall  Magazine,  506;  The  Pioneer, 
579;  The  Portfolio,  483;  Punch,  484; 
The  Record,  483;  The  St  James’s 
Gazette,  488;  St  James’s  Magazine, 
361;  Saturday  Review,  481;  The 
Scots  Magazine,  3992);  Scriblerian, 
361;  Secession,  613;  The  Spectator, 
360(2);  The  Star,  483;  Statesman, 
484;  Sunday  Gleaner,  754;  Sydney 
Bulletin,  523;  The  Tatler,  360(2); 

The  Times,  481,  484;  Toronto  Star, 
641;  The  True  Patriot,  360-1;  Truth, 
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482,  see  also  little  magazines;  the 
press 

Perkins,  Elizabeth,  731 
Perrot,  N.,  328 

Persephone  myth:  and  Pickthall,  742 
Persius:  and  Donne,  288 
personal  names,  107,  see  also 
onomastics 

Pessoa,  Fernando:  and  South  African 
literature,  717 

Peterborough  Chronicle ,  98; 
vocabulary,  101 

Petrakis,  Harry  Mark:  stories,  656; 
‘Dark  Eye’,  656 

Petrarch:  and  Shakespeare,  243; 

Canzoniere,  183;  Trionfi ,  243 
Petronius:  and  Browning,  417; 
Satyricon,  417 

Petrus  Alfonsi:  Disciplina  Clericalis,  141 
phantasmagory:  in  Carlyle,  472 
phenomenology,  26 
Philips,  Katherine,  201,  296 
Phillips,  Caryl,  748;  The  Final  Passage , 
748;  A  State  of  Independence,  745, 
748 

philosophy,  29;  and  Johnson,  364;  and 
literature,  26,  29 

phonetics,  75-82;  French  and  English 
compared,  75;  history,  65; 
International  Phonetic  Association, 
65;  medieval,  61;  phonetic 
transcription,  64,  76;  voiced  and 
voiceless  consonants,  63;  Wilkins 
theory  of,  63 

phonology,  75-82,  78-80;  German,  and 
Bloomfield,  66 

photographs:  in  Australian  and 
Canadian  literature,  724,  736 
physics:  and  G.,  Eliot,  460,  see  also 
science 

Picard,  Raymond,  23 

Pickthall,  Margery,  742 

picturesque,  346;  and  Wordsworth,  386; 

theories  of,  444 
pidgin  English:  in  Fiji,  74 
Pilch,  Herbert,  68 
Pilipino:  and  English,  72-3 
Pinter,  Harold,  547,  560-1;  The 
Caretaker,  113,  560;  The 
Homecoming,  560,  561;  Old  Times, 
560-1;  The  Proust  Screenplay,  561 
Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch  (Mrs  Thrale),  364 
Pits,  John,  185 

Pittman,  Al:  A  Rope  against  the  Sun, 
745 


Pittock,  Malcolm,  197 
Pitts,  Graham,  731 
Plaatje,  Sol  T.:  Mhudi,  111 
place:  in  19th  C  novel,  444;  in  Gower, 
155;  in  Grenville,  729 
place-names:  functions,  106;  in  Malory, 
165;  OE,  107,  see  also  onomastics 
Planche,  James  Robinson,  485-6 
plants:  names  for,  105 
Plath,  Sylvia,  525,  612,  625,  626-7; 
‘Daddy’,  614,  626;  Journals,  612; 
Letters  Home,  612 
Plato:  and  Emerson,  586;  and  Swift, 
359;  Phaedrus,  586 
Plautus,  268;  and  James,  602 
play:  in  Shakespeare,  238 
play-acting:  in  Austen,  397 
playgoing:  Elizabethan,  223 
Playter,  Phyllis:  and  J.C.  Powys,  528(2) 
Plomer,  William,  530 
Plumb,  J.H.,  345-6 

Plutarch:  and  Dryden,  326;  and  Sidney, 
208;  ‘Life  of  Anthony’,  326; 

Moralia,  208 
Pocock,  J.G.A.,  345 
Podhoretz,  Norman,  613 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  575,  583-5;  and 
Byron,  387;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  615;  and 
James,  598;  and  Wells,  526;  ‘The 
Cask  of  Amontillado’,  585;  ‘The 
City  in  the  Sea’,  583-4;  Eureka,  584; 
The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher, 

585;  Julius  Rodman,  585;  Morelia, 
585;  The  Narrative  of  Arthur 
Gordon  Pym,  584,  584-5;  Politian, 
584 

A  Poetical  Rhapsody,  286 
poetics,  20-3,  22;  postmodernism,  13; 
Victorian,  410 

poetry:  17th  C,  285-96,  322-3,  328-9; 
18th  C,  303,  348-55;  19th  C 
Romantic,  4,  381-91,  398;  19th  C 
Victorian,  408-33,  410;  20th  C, 
536-47;  African,  and  English 
language,  707;  American,  578-83, 
607,  613-32;  and  Austen,  398;  and 
feminism,  37-8;  and  Milton,  303; 
and  painting,  3;  and  the  past,  703; 
and  phonetics,  75;  and  politics, 
618-19,  619;  and  visual  arts,  18th  C, 
342;  Australian,  703,  721-2; 
Canadian,  732,  741-4;  Caribbean, 
752-4;  Commonwealth,  704-5; 
‘concrete’,  26;  experimental,  607; 
Gaelic,  343;  intonation,  OE,  124; 
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intonation  in  OE,  80;  local  verses,  4; 
New  Zealand,  766-7;  Nigerian,  713; 
OE,  80,  141;  poems  in  Elizabethan 
romances,  236,  268-9;  poetic 
function  in  language,  109;  poetic 
pragmatics,  113;  poetic  writing, 
interpretation,  109;  poststructuralist 
readings,  28;  rhythm  in  spoken,  78; 
Scottish,  70;  Shakespearean  verse, 
229;  style,  models,  110;  verse  forms, 
and  modern  poetry,  619-20;  verse 
grammar,  and  OE  metre,  126; 
working-class,  409-10,  see  also 
alliterative  poetry;  metre 
Poirier,  Richard,  468 
polemic,  361 
politeness,  344,  360 
Politi,  Jina,  443 

political  writing:  18th  C  prose,  400; 
Australian  plays,  722;  Caribbean 
novel,  745;  Caribbean  political 
espionage  thriller,  751;  criticism, 

226,  505;  satire,  347,  669 
politics:  16th  C,  and  women,  202;  17th 
C  party  politics,  322;  18th  C,  345; 
19th  C  Victorian,  and  working-class 
poetry,  409-10;  and  African  theatre, 
709;  and  American  literature,  632, 
681;  and  American  writers,  610-11; 
and  Anglo-Irish  drama,  550;  and 
Atwood,  739;  and  Beckett,  555,  557; 
and  black  South  African  poetry, 

720;  and  Burke,  366,  401,  404;  and 
Chaucer,  198;  and  Cowley,  677;  and 
Dryden,  326;  and  Friel,  559;  and 
Heaney,  545;  and  Herbert,  292;  and 
C.  Hope,  718;  and  Lawrence,  523; 
and  literary  culture,  322;  and 
literature  in  periodicals,  482;  and  D. 
Livesay,  742;  and  de  Man,  28;  and 
Mapanje,  721;  and  Marcuse,  45;  and 
Milton,  307,  313(2),  316;  and  More, 
205;  and  Lady  Morgan,  399;  and 
New  Journalism,  482;  and  poetry, 
618-19,  619;  and  post-colonial 
fiction,  736;  and  postmodernism,  15; 
and  Renaissance  theatre,  273;  and 
Shakespeare,  226;  and  Shaw,  562; 
and  the  novel,  52,  434;  and  the 
press,  19th  C,  482;  and  Thoreau, 
587;  and  Victorian  periodical 
editors,  482;  and  Whitman,  581;  and 
women,  202;  and  Wongar,  731;  and 
Wordsworth,  386;  censorship,  266, 
488;  critic’s  responsibility,  51; 


hermeneutics  as,  32-3;  Maori,  in 
literature,  765;  of  deconstruction 
and  poststructuralism,  30;  of  gender, 
39;  of  linguistics,  66;  of  reading,  22; 
of  theory,  18;  party  politics,  18th  C, 
346;  Polish  20th  C,  and  Pope,  351; 
propaganda,  18th  C,  361; 
revolutionary  17th  c,  333-4 
Pollock,  Sharon:  Blood  Relations,  744 
polygamy:  and  Milton,  317 
Polynesian  tradition,  765;  oral,  and 
R.L.  Stevenson,  426 
Polyphemus  story:  and  T.S.  Eliot, 

540-1 

polysemy:  and  lexicography,  99 
poor:  in  Victorian  novels,  436 
Poore,  Herbert,  162 
Pope,  Alexander,  349-52;  and  Milton, 
303;  copyright,  8;  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  357;  epistles,  350-1; 
garden,  347;  iambic  verse,  111; 
letters,  352;  parodies,  339;  satire, 
338(2),  338-9;  Arbuthnot,  351(2); 
Burlington,  351;  The  Dunciad,  326, 
349,  350(2),  351(2);  Epistle  to  a 
Lady,  351;  Essay  on  Man,  8,  350, 
350-1,  351(2);  Imitations,  349; 

Moral  Essays,  349;  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  349,  350(2);  ‘To  a  Lady’,  351; 
To  Cobham,  351;  Windsor  Forest, 
350(4) 

Popple,  William,  357 
popular  culture:  and  American  fiction, 
635;  and  American  literature,  606; 
and  Poe,  584;  and  Shakespeare, 
229-30;  and  Shepard,  688 
popular  dramatists:  Victorian,  485 
popular  fiction:  19th  C,  8,  435; 
American,  for  women,  573; 
Caribbean,  751;  Victorian,  435 
Porter,  Anna  Maria,  392 
Porter,  Hal,  723 
Porter,  Jane,  392 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne,  658;  short 
stories,  658;  Ship  of  Fools,  658 
Porter,  Peter,  546,  703-4;  Collected 
Poems,  546;  The  Cost  of 
Seriousness,  546 

Posener,  Jill:  Any  Woman  Can,  551 
van  der  Post,  Laurens,  717 
post-colonial  literature,  702,  707-8; 
Australian,  724-5;  fiction,  731, 
736(2) 

post-colonialism,  19;  and  Naipaul,  749, 
see  also  colonialism 
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postfeminism,  38 

postmodernism,  44;  and  baseball,  637; 
and  Canadian  literature,  737-8;  and 
Chaucer,  178;  and  Fenton,  546;  and 
literary  theory,  12;  and  nihilism  in 
philosophy,  29;  fiction,  14,  634-5; 
new  journal,  19;  poetics,  13 
poststructuralism,  416,  429,  430,  444; 
and  Canadian  literature,  733;  and 
feminism,  37;  and  Rushdie,  536 
Pound,  Ezra,  609,  613,  614,  615,  619, 
627-9,  677;  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539, 
539-40;  and  McLuhan,  733;  and  the 
Efficiency  Movement,  610;  and  the 
past,  539;  letters,  627-8;  Cantos, 

539,  614,  615,  627;  ‘Hugh  Selwyn 
Mauberley’,  614;  ‘In  the  Water- 
Butt’,  627;  ‘Near  Perigord’,  539 
Pound,  Thomas:  masque-orations,  213 
Poutsma,  Hendrik,  65 
Powell,  Anthony,  532;  A  Dance  to  the 
Music  of  Time,  532 
power:  and  gender,  284;  and  narrative, 
21 

Power,  Thomas:  and  Milton,  315 
Powys,  John  Cowper,  527-9;  and 
Hardy,  464;  diary,  528;  letters,  528; 
Autobiography,  528;  The  Brazen 
Head,  528;  A  Glastonbury 
Romance,  528;  Maiden  Castle,  528 
Powys,  Philippa,  528 
Powys,  T.F.,  528-9;  ‘This  is  Thyself’, 
528 

Praed,  Rosa:  ‘The  Bunyip’,  723 
pragmatics,  52 

pragmatism:  and  deconstruction,  25; 

neo-pragmatism,  15,  25 
prairie  literature,  735;  Grove,  737 
Pratt,  E.J.,  741,  742 
prayers;  Marian,  183 
Pre-Raphaelites:  and  Faulkner,  646;  and 
Yeats,  537 

Premchand,  Munshi,  705 
prepositions  in  English,  94 
preromanticism,  353 
presence:  in  Tennyson,  430 
Present-Day  English:  semantics,  102-6; 
vocabulary,  102-6 

the  press:  18th,  345(3);  and  Twain,  595; 
Elizabethan,  women  in,  202,  see  also 
periodicals 

Preston,  Thomas,  275;  Cambises,  274 
Price,  Curtis  A.,  334 
Prichard,  Katharine  Susannah,  722 
Priest,  Josias,  335 


primitivism:  Hemingway,  643 
Prince,  Gerald,  416 
Prince,  Richard,  488 
printers  and  printing:  ME,  166;  15th  C, 
7,  143;  18th  C,  8,  345;  history,  7-9; 
provincial,  8;  and  Johnson,  362; 
history,  7-9 

Prior,  Matthew:  Alma,  348 
prison:  in  Malamud,  634;  reform,  and 
Goldsmith,  337 

prison  literature,  709;  American  poetry, 
615;  South  African,  720 
Pritchett,  V.S.,  529-30 
private  library  history,  9-10 
private  theatre:  Jacobean,  260 
problem  words  and  phrases,  104 
Procter,  Brian  Waller:  and  Lamb,  402 
programmes  and  playbills:  Victorian, 
487 

proleptic  structure,  95-6 
proletarian  literature  see  working-class 
literature 

prompt-books:  Victorian,  486,  487(2) 
pronunciation:  problems  in,  104 
propaganda:  political,  18th  C,  361 
Propertius:  and  Donne,  288 
prosaics,  22 

prose:  emergence  of,  22 
prose  style  see  style 
prosodic  phonology,  79 
Prosser,  Eleanor,  246 
prostitution:  18th  C  341 
proto-modernism,  409 
Proust,  Marcel,  26,  34;  and  C.  Bronte, 
450;  and  Hardy,  464;  and  James, 
599;  and  Ruskin,  478;  and  Venice, 
478;  A  !a  Recherche  du  temps 
perdu,  37;  On  Reading  Ruskin,  478 
proverbs:  17th  C,  297;  and  Chaucer, 
198;  in  Wyatt,  204 
provinces:  representation  in  19th  C 
London  periodicals,  484 
Provincetown  Players,  684 
provincialism:  and  Bradbury,  535;  and 
Walcott,  753 

Prudentius:  Psychomachia,  126 
psalms:  metrical,  16th  C,  212 
pseudo-linguistics:  and  linguistics,  66 
pseudonyms,  1,  2 
psychiatry:  19th,  429 
psychoanalytical  criticism,  33-7,  227-8, 
437,  610;  of  Swift,  359;  semiotics 
and  aesthetics  and,  25 
psychological  novel:  and  Austen,  397 
psychology:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539;  and 
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stylistics,  110-11;  Romantic,  and 
Dickens,  451 

publishers  and  publishing:  17th  C,  7-8; 
19th  C,  479-89;  20th  C  plays,  551; 
history,  7-9;  American  West,  607; 
and  Trollope,  457;  Ballantyne  Press, 
485;  Browning,  419;  Chatto  and 
Windus,  484;  forgery  in,  8-9; 
Fortune  Press,  543;  Hazlitt  and, 

401;  history,  7-9;  Hogarth  Press, 

520;  Renaissance  plays,  269;  scribal 
publication,  17th  C,  322;  G.  Smith, 
480-1 

Puerto  Rican  literature,  634 
Puerto  Rican-American  poetry,  615 
Pugin,  Augustus  Welby  Northmore:  and 
Tennyson,  431 

de  Puisieux,  Madeleine  Darsant: 

Woman  Not  Inferior  to  Man,  338 
Puller,  Richard  see  ‘Ravenstone,  Piercy’ 
puns:  in  black  literature,  612;  in 
Chaucer,  179,  196-7 
Purcell,  Henry:  Dido  and  Aeneas,  334, 
335 

Purdy,  James:  and  Van  Vechten,  640 
‘The  Purgatory  of  Suicides’,  409-10 
The  Puritan,  225 

Puritanism:  American  studies,  576,  577; 

and  Milton,  308-9,  577 
Purity,  138 

Puss-in-Boots  story,  21 

Pym,  Barbara,  533-4;  career  pattern, 

501 

Pynchon,  Thomas,  608,  634-5,  666-8; 
myth  in,  633;  short  stories,  667;  The 
Crying  of  Lot  49,  667-8;  ‘Entropy’, 
667;  Gravity’s  Rainbow,  633,  666, 
666-7,  667(3);  ‘Is  It  O.K.  to  Be  a 
Luddite?’,  667;  ‘Mortality  and 
Mercy  in  Vienna’,  667 
Pynson,  Richard,  7 
quackery:  language  of,  65 
Quakers:  women  and,  334 
Quarles,  Francis:  and  iconoclasm,  290; 
Argalus  and  Parthenia,  290-1; 
Emblems,  290;  ‘Wil’t  Nere  Be 
Morning?’,  290 

Queenship:  Tudor  controversy,  202 
quest:  in  Chaucer,  185 
questions:  in  EME,  98;  intonational 
analysis,  81 

Quinn,  John:  and  Lady  Gregory,  559 
Quintilian:  and  Swift,  359 
quotation:  and  Pater,  477 
R.B.,  278 


Rabe,  David,  691;  Hurlyburly,  687 
Rabelais,  Francois:  and  Joyce,  518; 

Bakhtin  on,  47;  Gargantua,  518 
race  and  racism:  and  Faulkner,  648; 
and  J.W.  Johnson,  653;  and  Millin, 
717;  and  Shakespeare,  225,  232,  249; 
and  Alice  Walker,  16;  in  Canadian 
fiction,  735;  race  relations  in 
Australian  short  story,  704 
Racine,  Jean:  as  history  writer,  21 
Radcliffe,  Ann:  The  Italian,  374;  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  337 
Raddall,  Thomas,  732 
radical  criticism:  and  Brecht,  16 
radical  emigres:  and  Paine,  401 
radical  feminism,  37 
radical  theatre:  Australian,  722 
radicalism:  18th  C,  400-1 
radio:  and  Brathwaite,  754;  and  Yeats, 
538;  Beckett  plays,  555,  556; 
Canadian  drama,  744;  Dickens 
productions,  485 
Rahv,  Philip,  628 

Raine,  Craig,  544;  and  T.  Hughes,  545 
rake:  in  Restoration  comedy,  324 
Ralegh,  Sir  Walter,  297;  Notes  on  the 
Navy,  206-7 ,  297;  The  Ocean  to 
Cynthia ,  213-14;  ‘What  is  our  life?’, 
286 

Ramanujan,  A.K.:  Second  Sight,  755 
Ramism:  and  Milton,  310 
Ramsay,  Allan,  343(2) 

Rand,  Ayn,  652;  We  the  Living,  652 
Randolph,  Thomas,  262 
Ransom,  John  Crowe,  625 
Rao,  Raja,  756,  757 
rape:  and  Richardson,  372;  and  Woolf, 
519 

Raphael,  Max,  48 

Rastafari:  and  Caribbean  poetry,  752 
Rastell,  John:  A  Hundred  Merry  Tales, 
205 

Rathborne,  Aaron:  The  Surueyer,  258-9 
rationalism:  in  Blake,  383 
rationality:  feminist  debates  over,  41 
Ratke,  Wolfgang,  63 
‘Ravenstone,  Piercy’  (Richard  Puller), 
401 

Raymond,  Anthony,  360 
reaction:  in  Lawrence,  524-5 
reader-response  criticism,  22,  415-16, 
416(2),  458,  740 

readers  and  reading:  18th  and  19th  C, 
399-400;  Browning,  416;  ethics  of, 
30;  Hazlitt,  402-3;  intonation,  81; 
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poetry,  617;  politics  of,  22;  Alice 
Walker,  16;  women  as  readers,  and 
Austen,  396,  see  also  audience 
realism,  634;  and  P.K.  Dick,  668;  and 
G.  Eliot,  459;  and  Howells,  597;  in 
New  Zealand  literature,  762;  in  the 
novel,  444;  in  Wordsworth,  387 
Reaney,  James,  735 
rebellion:  in  G.  Eliot,  459 
reception  theory,  435;  and  Orwell,  527 
Redgrove,  Peter,  544 
Reed,  Ishmael:  and  Milton,  304; 

Mumbo  Jumbo,  612 
Reed,  John,  610,  610-11;  Insurgent 
Mexico,  610;  Ten  Days  that  Shook 
the  World,  610 
reference  time,  91 
reference  works,  1-7 
referent  grammar,  84 
Regency:  and  Austen,  398 
reggae:  and  Caribbean  poetry,  752 
regionalism:  in  Canadian  drama,  744, 
745;  in  Canadian  literature,  734;  in 
Cather,  632;  in  P.  Taylor,  671 
Regius  psalter  gloss,  122 
regnal  lists:  OE,  123 
rehearsal  play,  356 
Reichenbach,  Hans,  90-1,  91-2 
Reid,  Christina,  561;  Tea  in  a  China 
Shop,  561 
Reid,  Thomas,  344 
Reid,  V.S.,  746,  747,  751 
Reid-Petty,  Jane,  690 
Reilly,  Colleen:  The  Deputy  Head,  763 
Reinecke,  John  E.,  73 
Rejane,  488 

relative  clauses,  94,  95,  98,  101 
relative  tense,  91 

religion:  agnosticism,  Victorian,  470; 
and  Arnold  and  Pater,  477;  and  C. 
Bronte,  448;  and  Chesterton,  512; 
and  criminal  law,  18th  C,  340;  and 
T.S.  Eliot,  540;  and  Johnson,  364; 
and  science,  18th  C,  342;  and  Scott, 
394;  and  Stevens,  630;  and  Tennyson, 
429;  and  West  African  literature,  712; 
imagery  in  Pynchon,  667;  imagery  in 
A.  Walker,  673;  in  Austen,  397;  in 
Dickinson,  582;  in  Kerouac,  662;  in 
O’Connor,  658-9;  in  Victorian 
fiction,  435;  in  Webster,  277-8,  see 
also  Christianity 

religious  writing:  16th  C  metrical  psalms, 
212;  Canada,  742;  Dowson,  420;  jour¬ 
nalism,  483;  lyric  as  genre,  286;  OE,  141 


renaissance:  American,  romantic 
foundations,  575 
Renault,  Mary,  504 
reportage:  anthology,  4,  see  also 
journalism 
representation,  455 
repression:  in  Victorian  fiction,  434 
Resignation,  131 
resistance  literature,  707 
Restoration  of  Charles  II:  poetry  and,  323 
Revels  Accounts,  261 
revenge:  in  James,  600 
revenge  tragedy,  246,  262-3;  and  Poe, 
585 

The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  258(3),  262-3 
reviewing:  18th  C,  339 
revolution:  and  Milton,  314 
revolutionaries:  literary,  14 
Rexroth,  Kenneth,  613 
Reynolds,  Henry:  mystical  language,  63 
rhetoric,  26-32;  18th  C,  343;  and 
autobiography,  577;  and  feminism, 
38;  and  Mandeville,  360;  and 
Shakespeare,  227,  244,  250;  in 
poetry,  620;  in  Soyinka,  711 
Rhodes,  Cecil:  in 

Rhodesian/Zimbabwean  writers,  717 
Rhone,  Trevor:  Two  Can  Play,  755 
Rhys,  Jean,  499-500,  525,  746,  748, 

751;  letters,  748;  Voyage  in  the 
Dark,  748;  Wide  Sargasso  Sea, 

437-8,  746,  748 

rhythm:  in  English,  78(2);  in  iambic 
verse,  111;  Shakespeare,  229 
Ribman,  Ronald,  690,  691 
Rich,  Adrienne,  38-9,  449,  679;  and 
H.D.,  624 

Rich,  Mary,  Countess  of  Warwick, 

321-2 

Richard  II,  King  of  England:  and 
Chaucer,  177 

Richards,  I. A.,  17,  22,  421;  Goodbye 
Earth,  625 

Richardson,  Dorothy,  502,  525 
Richardson,  John:  Waeousta,  737(2) 
Richardson,  Samuel,  342,  372;  and 
Austen,  395,  398;  and  Mandeville, 
367;  Clarissa,  342,  372,  391; 

Pamela,  347,  372(4);  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  395,  398 
Richler,  Mordecai,  732,  735 
Rickert,  Edith,  184(2),  188 
Ricks,  Christopher,  477 
Ricoeur,  Paul,  213-14;  theory  of 
narrative,  21 
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riddles:  OE,  132 

Ridge,  Pett,  436 

Riding,  Laura,  421 

rifacimento ,  404;  and  Lowry,  533 

Riffaterre,  Michel,  443,  627 

Rigg,  A.G.,  149 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria:  and  Pynchon,  666 
Riming  Poem,  132 
Ringwood,  Gwen  Pharis,  732 
risorgimento :  American,  607 
Ritchie,  Anne  Thackeray:  and  Woolf,  519 
ritual:  and  Ellison,  656;  in  African 
fiction,  714;  in  Beckett,  555(2), 
555-6;  in  M.  Laurence,  738-9;  in 
West  African  fiction,  711 
Rivers,  W.H.R.:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  622 
Robert  de  Sorbon:  De  Tribus  Diet  is, 
167-8 

Roberts,  Samuel,  425 
Robertson,  F.W.,  410 
Robertson,  T.W.,  485 
Robertson,  William:  and  Hume,  344; 
History  of  America,  344;  History  of 
Scotland,  344 

Robin  Hood  tradition,  162,  171 
Robins,  Elizabeth:  Votes  for  Women, 
547 

Robinson,  E.A.:  ‘Eros  Turannos’,  619 
Robinson,  F.N.,  176 
Robinson,  Frederick  William,  436 
Robinson,  Ken,  329 
Robynson,  Ralph:  translation  of  More, 
205 

Rochester,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of, 

328-9;  and  C.  Bronte,  449;  and 
Otway,  330-1;  and  the  imitation, 

323;  attribution  study,  329;  ‘An 
Allusion  to  Horace’,  323;  ‘The 
Disabled  Debauchee’,  328-9;  A 
Satyr  against  Reason  and  Mankind, 
328 

rococo:  English,  347,  347-8 
Roethke,  Theodore,  625;  ‘The  Heron’, 
619-20 

Rogers,  Nehemiah:  and  Donne,  290 
Roget,  Peter  Mark:  Thesaurus,  102-3 
Rohlehr,  Gordon,  753 
Le  Roi  Thierry,  236 
Rolle,  Richard,  160 
Roman  de  la  Rose,  142,  180 
Romance  fiction:  20th  C,  502 
Romance  words:  etymology,  dictionary 
definitions,  99 

romances,  medieval,  151-4;  and  Scott, 
180 


Romantic  morality:  and  Pater,  477 
Romantic  poets:  and  Spenser,  209 
Romanticism,  382;  19th  C  Victorian, 
410;  and  American  Renaissance, 

575;  and  Modernism,  614-15;  and 
Scotland,  343 
Rooke,  Clarence,  436 
Root,  R.K.,  194(2) 

Root,  Waverley,  677 
Roper,  Mary,  201 
Rorty,  Richard,  25,  27,  32 
Rosenbaum,  Alice  see  Rand,  Ayn 
Rosenfeld,  Isaac,  611 
Rosenfeld,  Paul,  643 
Ross,  John  Robert,  93 
Ross,  Sinclair:  As  for  Me  and  My 
House,  738 
Rossetti  family,  410 
Rossetti,  Christina,  425-6,  626; 

drawings  for  Keble’s  Christian  Year, 
425;  Goblin  Market,  408;  ‘Winter 
Rain’,  425-6 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel,  426;  and 
Browning,  417;  ‘Eden  Bower’,  426; 
‘Rose  Mary’,  426;  ‘The  Stream’s 
Secret’,  426;  ‘Troy  Town’,  426 
Rossetti,  William  Michael:  and  Wise- 
Forman  conspiracy,  8-9 
Roth,  Philip,  611,  612,  665-6;  critical 
writings,  666;  The  Breast,  666;  Great 
American  Novel,  637;  Portnoy’s 
Complain,  665-6;  Zuckerman 
trilogy,  666 

Rotrou,  Jean:  La  Soeur,  268 
Rousseau,  Jean-Jacques,  38;  and  Imlay, 
578;  and  White,  730;  Confessions,  730 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  357 
Rowlandson,  Mary:  captivity  narratives, 
591 

Rowse,  A.L.,  222 
royal  collections:  English  court,  9 
royal  entertainments:  Richmond,  262, 
see  also  court  music 
Royal  family:  and  Tennyson,  430 
Royal  Library:  founders,  143 
royalism:  and  Dryden,  326;  and 

Marvell,  329;  and  tragicomedy,  262; 
Renaissance,  272 

Royce,  Josiah:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539 
rural  radicalism:  and  Cobbett,  401;  and 
women,  in  19th  C  novel,  439 
Rushdie,  Salman,  13,  536,  702,  756, 

758,  759;  Midnight’s  Children,  510, 
536,  702,  759(2),  764-5;  Shame, 
759(2) 
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Ruskin,  John,  47,  410,  442,  445,  469, 
478-9,  481;  and  James,  599;  and 
Tennyson,  431;  and  Venice,  478; 
letters,  477-8;  Fors  Clavigera,  478; 
Modern  Painters,  479;  ‘Of  Queen’s 
Gardens’,  479;  Unto  This  Last,  479 
Russell,  G.H.,  151 
Russell,  G.W.  see  AE 
Russell,  George,  167 
Russia:  and  Tennyson,  428-9 
Russian:  Americanized  argot  in,  72;  and 
English,  86 

Russian  Futurists:  and 

L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry, 
625 

rustic  tradition:  English,  346-7 
Ruthrof,  H.,  112 
Ruthwell  Cross,  124 
Ryga,  George:  The  Ecstasy  of  Rita  Joe, 
744,  745 

Ryley,  George,  293-4 
Ryman,  James,  161 
Sackville-West,  Vita,  499;  All  Passion 
Spent,  525 

sacrifice:  in  African  literature,  709 
Said,  Edward,  51,  701,  702 
St  Albans:  printing  in,  7 
St  Bernard,  160 

St  Bridget  of  Sweden:  Liber  Celestis, 

166 

St  Erkenwald,  162 
St  Paul:  and  Milton,  303-4;  and  G. 
Moore,  513 

saints:  cult  of,  OE,  122(2) 

Salinger,  J.D.,  637;  and  Fitzgerald,  645; 

Seymour:  An  Introduction,  637 
Salmasius,  Claudius:  and  Milton,  318; 

Defensio  Regia,  318 
Salome  story:  symbolist  interpretations, 
487 

Sam,  Agnes,  704 
Samana  English,  72 
Samoan  literature  see  South  Pacific 
literature 

Sampey,  Diana,  704 
Samuels,  M.L.,  99 
San  Francisco:  and  literature,  607 
sanctuary:  theory  of,  in  More,  205 
Sandburg,  Carl,  615,  629 
Sannazar:  Arcadia,  268-9 
Sapir,  Edward,  61,  65-6;  and 

diachrony,  65-6;  and  ‘form’,  66; 
theory  of  grammar,  66;  Language, 
65-6,  66 
Saramaccan,  73 


Sargeson,  Frank,  702,  736,  760,  764; 
and  J.  Frame,  761;  and  Lawson, 

762;  ‘Conversation  in  a  Train’,  760; 
‘The  Hole  that  Jack  Dug’,  764(3); 
That  Summer,  764;  A  Time  for 
Sowing,  761 
Saroyan,  William,  607 
Sarton,  May,  679;  diaries,  609 
Sartre,  Jean-Paul,  25,  29;  and 
Althusser,  47;  Nausea,  13 
Saskatchewan  poetry,  735 
Sassoon,  Siegfried:  and  Owen,  542 
Satchell,  William,  764;  The  Toll  of  the 
Bush,  764 

satire:  18th  C,  338;  and  Jonson,  236-7; 
and  Peacock,  399;  and  Pope,  351, 
359;  and  Ruskin,  479;  and 
Shakespeare,  236-7;  and  Trollope, 
458;  in  sixties  fiction,  610 
de  Saussure,  Ferdinand,  31,  46-7,  66; 

and  Chomsky,  68 
Sayers,  Dorothy,  502-3 
Scaliger,  Julius  Caesar:  and  Spenser,  210 
Scarry,  Elaine,  18 
Scattergood,  John,  204 
scepticism,  420;  and  agnosticism,  470; 
ME,  162 

Schank,  Roger  C.,  115 
Scheherazade  see  Arabian  Nights 
Scheie  de  Vere,  Maximilian:  and 
Whitman,  68 

Schiller,  Johann  Christoph  Friedrich 
von,  33,  48,  403 
schizophrenia,  28,  28-9 
Schleiermacher,  Friedrich,  32,  33,  316 
Schmidt,  A.V.C.,  149 
Schneider,  Karl,  127 
scholars:  American,  571-2 
Scholem,  Gershom,  44 
Scholes,  Robert,  515 
The  School  for  Scandal,  357 
schoolchildren:  language,  74 
Schopenhauer,  Arthur:  and  Browning, 
417(2) 

Schreiner,  Olive,  439,  716;  The  Story  of 
an  African  Farm,  716 
Schuchardt,  Hugo,  65;  ‘Kreolischen 
Studien  X’,  106 

Schuyler,  James:  (with  Ashbery),  A 
Nest  of  Ninnies,  671 
schwa  deletion  in  English,  79 
Schwartz,  Delmore,  611,  629-30 
Schwerner,  Armand,  630;  The  Tablets, 
630;  (with  Kaplan),  The  Domesday 
Dictionary,  630 
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science:  17th  C,  296;  18th  C,  342,  343, 
344;  19th  C  Victorian,  470;  and 
Adams,  675;  and  art,  Victorian,  470, 
474;  and  Chaucer,  189;  and  Frost, 
623;  and  history,  469;  and  literature, 
1,  342;  and  Mailer,  675;  and 
religion,  18th  C,  342;  and  the 
Enlightenment,  341;  and  utopia,  48; 
scientific  language  in  Dewdney,  744; 
writing  on,  4,  see  also  physics 
science  fiction,  2,  636(2);  American, 

606,  609;  and  Burroughs,  663;  and 
P.K.  Dick,  668;  and  M.  Shelley, 

398;  Hubbard,  668 

Scobie,  Stephen:  ‘McAlmon’s  Chinese 
Opera’,  743 
Scotichronicon,  162 

Scots,  70,  113;  in  20th  C  drama,  550;  in 
Chaucer,  187 

Scots  literature:  Middle  Scots  poetry, 
157,  see  also  Scottish  literature 
Scott,  Dennis,  751 
Scott,  Evelyn:  and  K.  Boyle,  676 
Scott,  F.R.,  741 

Scott,  Mary,  338,  353;  The  Female 
Advocate,  353 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  392-4,  632;  and 
American  historical  fiction,  573-4; 
and  Canadian  literature,  738;  and 
Chaucer,  180;  and  G.  Eliot,  460-1; 
and  Hazlitt,  403;  and  Ruskin,  478; 
letters,  393;  Waverley  novels,  392, 
393;  The  Abbot,  394;  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  393-4;  The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,  235,  393,  393-4; 
Ivanhoe,  394,  632;  Journal,  393, 

478;  The  Monastery,  394; 
Redgauntlet,  394;  Waverley,  393; 
Woodstock,  394 

Scottish  literature:  17th  and  18th  C, 
342-3;  dialect  vocabulary  in,  112, 
see  also  Scots  literature 
Scottish  theology:  and  J.  Edwards,  577 
Scotus,  Duns:  and  Hopkins,  422 
Scragg,  D.G.,  133 

screenplays:  Caldwell,  678;  Fitzgerald, 
644 

scribal  publication:  17th  C,  322 
script:  English  Square  Minuscule,  82, 
123 

Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae,  476 
Scroope,  Sir  Carr:  imitations,  323;  ‘In 
Defence  of  Satire’,  323 
sculpture:  poem  on  sculpture  as  genre, 
390 


The  Seafarer,  131(2) 

The  Second  Shepherds’  Play,  169 
Sedley,  Sir  Charles,  335;  and  Cowley, 
295;  ‘To  Julius’,  295,  329 
Selby,  Hubert,  613,  663;  and  Melville, 
681;  Last  Exit  to  Brooklyn,  663 
Selden,  John,  283 

self:  and  Foucault,  43;  in  Blake,  383;  in 
Whitman,  580;  in  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  386;  Romantic,  500 
self-projection:  novel  of,  765 
self-taught  poetry,  409-10 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  360 
Sell’s  newspaper  directory,  480 
Selvon,  Samuel,  747-8,  747;  and  Defoe, 
701;  Moses  Ascending,  708;  Moses 
Migrating,  701 

semantics,  99-106;  and  Bloomfield,  66; 
and  English  verb,  90;  and 
grammarians,  64;  and  Wilkins,  62-3; 
meaning-text  theory,  87;  OE,  101; 
semantic  relations,  noun-adjective 
compounds,  83 
Sembene,  Ousmane,  709 
semiotics,  23-6;  and  aesthetics,  25,  26; 
and  architecture,  26;  and  legal 
theory,  25;  ME  literature,  139-40, 
146;  Soviet,  26 

Seneca,  239;  and  Elizabethan  tragedy, 
262-3;  and  Shakespeare,  246;  and 
Spenser,  212;  and  ME  tragedy,  191; 
The  Tenne  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  211; 
Thyestes,  246 
Senior,  Olive,  706,  751 
Sennett,  Richard,  371 
sensation  novel,  440;  servants  in,  436 
sentence:  accentuation,  81 
sentiment:  language  of,  343 
sentimental  drama:  tradition  of,  355 
sentimentalism:  and  Wollstonecraft,  403 
sentimentality:  18th  C,  337 
Sepamla,  Sipho,  707 
serial  publication,  8;  Trollope,  457 
sermonary:  OE,  134 
sermons:  ME,  167 
Serote,  Mongane,  731-2 
Seth,  Vikram:  The  Golden  Gate,  755(2) 
Seton,  Ernest  Thompson,  734 
Sewell,  Elizabeth,  437 
Sewell,  Stephen:  The  Blind  Giant  Is 
Dancing,  723;  Dreams  in  an  Empty 
City,  723 

sex  and  sexuality:  18th  C,  341;  and 
1950s  American  literature,  633;  and 
Austen,  395-6;  and  Behn,  332;  and 
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C.  Bronte,  448;  and  Burroughs,  663; 
and  Conan  Doyle,  466;  and  Forster, 
513;  and  Jacobean  drama,  266-7; 
and  James,  600-1;  and  language,  72; 
and  Marlowe,  271;  and  Melville, 

591;  and  Milton,  308;  and  Naipaul, 
749(2);  and  Renaissance  drama, 
267-8,  268;  and  Sargeson,  764;  and 
Shakespeare,  233,  234-5,  271;  and 
Spark,  534;  and  Victorian  poetic 
theory,  410;  and  Victorian  Popular 
theatre,  485-6;  and  Welty,  658;  and 
Whitman,  579,  580;  childhood 
sexuality  and  Howells,  597;  puns  in 
Chaucer,  196-7;  puns  in  Stein,  640 
sexism:  and  Lawrence,  523-4;  in  Nkosi, 
720;  in  the  media,  41;  nonsexist 
language,  103;  sexist  language,  72 
Sexton,  Anne,  626;  and  Plath,  626;  ’My 
Friend,  My  Friend’,  626 
sexual  difference,  39,  40,  284 
sexual  politics:  Elizabethan,  209;  in 
Brathwaite,  753-4;  Richardson,  372 
Shaffer,  Peter,  561 

Shaftesbury,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
earl  of,  341,  360,  366-7 
Shakespeare  and  Company,  676 
Shakespeare,  William,  1,  216-51,  626; 
and  Aquinas,  248;  and  Aristotle, 

240;  and  Bacon,  222;  and  Barker, 
551-2;  and  Browning,  417;  and 
Campion,  224;  and  Chaucer,  238; 
and  T.S.  Eliot,  234;  and  Euripides, 
237;  and  E.  Fitzgerald,  248;  and 
Ford,  279;  and  R.  Frost,  245;  and 
Garrick,  357;  and  Goldsmith,  374; 
and  Greene,  531;  and  Hardy,  463, 
463-4;  and  Hogg,  399;  and  Holbein, 
203;  and  T.  Hughes,  234-5;  and 
James,  598,  602;  and  Jonson,  221; 
and  Keats,  234;  and  Kyd,  246;  and 
Marlowe,  245,  271;  and  Marston, 

236,  246;  and  Marvell,  241,  295;  and 
Massinger,  232;  and  Melville,  592; 
and  Middleton,  236;  and  Milton, 

308;  and  More,  240-1;  and  Nashe, 
232;  and  Ovid,  232,  233,  239,  241-2; 
and  Pericles ,  114;  and  Petrarch,  243; 
and  K.A.  Porter,  658;  and  Seneca, 
239,  246;  and  Sidney,  236(2);  and 
Tennyson,  431;  and  the  Bible,  243; 
and  Tourneur,  246;  and  apartheid, 
232,  249;  and  popular  theatre, 

229-30;  and  rhetoric,  227,  244,  250; 
adaptations,  329-30,  357;  attributed 


works,  219;  biography  and  back¬ 
ground,  221-3;  Caribbean 
performances,  754;  comedies  and 
romances,  235-40;  compositor 
identification,  5;  death  in,  516; 
editions,  216-19;  editorial  decision 
modes,  5;  Falstaff  character,  104, 
203,  217,  227,  242;  feminist  criticism 
of,  368;  histories,  240-3;  iambic 
verse,  111;  language,  62(2),  83,  97, 
98,  104(4),  238;  love  in,  516; 
malapropisms,  104;  metre,  213; 
modern  versions,  236;  names  in, 

108;  neologisms,  104;  old-spelling 
texts,  4-5;  performances,  223-6; 
poems,  250-1;  salutations,  104; 
satire,  236-7;  Scots  language,  use  of, 
187;  serially  published,  8;  sexual 
attitudes,  271;  soliloquies,  232; 
sonnet-sequences,  203-4;  sources, 

236;  stage  images,  260;  television 
productions,  225,  226;  thieves’  cant, 
104;  tragedies,  243-50;  tragicomedy, 
262;  vocabulary,  219;  women 
characters  in,  202;  women  in, 

310-11;  word-formation,  104;  All’s 
Well  That  Ends  Well ,  236(2),  238(2), 
238-9;  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  221, 

230,  231,  250;  As  You  Like  It,  228, 

231,  236(2),  240,  267,  463-4;  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  221,  227; 
Coriolanus,  104,  225-6,  229,  230, 

249,  249-50,  250,  266,  329,  356; 
Cymbeline,  227,  231,  237;  Hamlet, 
218(2),  230,  243-4,  244(3),  245(3), 
245-6,  246(3),  246-7,  247(6),  262-3, 
592;  Henry  IV,  244(3),  266,  551-2  (7 
Henry  IV,  3,  217(4),  242(3);  2  Henry 
IV,  220,  242);  Henry  V,  228,  231, 
242,  242-3;  Henry  VI  240,  266, 

323-4  (2  Henry  VI,  240;  3  Henry 
VI,  240);  Henry  VIII,  229,  243(2); 
Julius  Caesar,  244(3);  King  John, 

202,  241(4),  295;  King  Lear,  104, 

220,  225,  230,  231(3),  243-4,  247(2), 
247-8,  248(4),  402;  A  Lover’s 
Complaint,  219;  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost,  228;  Macbeth,  224,  226,  230, 
243-4,  248(4),  463,  531;  Measure  for 
Measure,  220-1,  230,  233,  235, 

235-6,  236(2),  236-7,  238(2),  239, 

374;  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

218-19,  227,  228,  231,  233-4,  237, 
238(2),  238-9,  267,  271;  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  217,  226-7,  231, 
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236,  238,  268;  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream ,  227,  228,  229,  236, 
237(2),  238,  239(2),  399;  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,  219,  227 ,  228,  234; 
Othello,  220(2),  230,  231(2),  248-9, 
249(3),  279,  387,  754;  Pericles,  5, 

216,  219-20,  220,  229(2),  236;  The 
Rape  of  Lucrece,  250(2),  250-1; 
Richard  II,  224-5,  231,  241(4); 
Richard  III,  104,  240,  241(2); 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  228,  231,  238, 
244(2),  279,  357;  Sonnets  114-15, 

231,  250,  250-1;  Sonnet  20,  35; 
Sonnet  55,  251;  Sonnet  138,  251(2); 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  225, 
237(2);  The  Tempest,  218,  224,  226, 
229,  233(2),  236,  239(4),  260,  308, 
387,  388,  417,  658;  Timon  of 
Athens,  229,  248;  Titus  Andronicus, 
231,  244,  250,  265;  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  218,  228,  229,  230,  235, 
235-6,  236(2),  237(4);  Twelfth  Night, 
228,  237,  237-8,  240,  267;  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona,  231,  237;  The 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  239(3);  Venus 
and  Adonis,  245,  250;  The  Winter’s 
Tale,  230,  235,  236,  237,  238(3),  268 
Sharma,  Ram,  702 
Sharman,  Jim:  The  Rocky  Horror 
Picture  Show,  398 
Sharp,  William:  and  Wilde,  468; 

Children  of  Tomorrow,  468 
Shatto,  Susan,  427 

Shaw,  George  Bernard,  487,  561-2;  and 
Howells,  597;  letters  to,  561;  Arms 
and  the  Man,  597;  John  Bull’s  Other 
Island,  562(2);  Major  Barbara, 

561-2;  Man  and  Superman,  562; 

The  Man  of  Destiny,  487 ;  The 
Philanderer,  487;  Press  Cuttings, 

547;  Pygmalion,  487;  Saint  Joan, 

552,  561,  562;  You  Never  Can  Tell, 
487 

Shaw,  Marion,  427 

Shaw,  William:  Enquiry  into  the 

Authenticity  of  the  Poems  Ascribed 
to  Ossian,  343 

Shelley,  Mary,  398,  439;  and  Milton, 
315;  and  Stoker,  443;  dramatizations 
of,  398;  journals,  388,  398; 
Frankenstein,  391,  398(4),  443,  726 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  388-9;  and 
Arnold,  412;  and  Hardy,  462;  and 
Milton,  315;  critical  essays,  400; 
iambic  verse,  111;  letters,  388-9; 


poem  on  sculpture  as  genre,  390; 
prefaces,  389;  Epipsychidion,  389, 
464;  ‘Euganean  Hills’,  389;  Hellas, 
388;  ‘Hymn’,  389;  Laon  and 
Cythna,  388-9;  ‘Mont  Blanc’, 

388(2),  389;  Prometheus  Unbound, 
389,  412;  The  Revolt  of  Islam,  388, 
388-9;  ‘Verses  on  the  Celandine’, 

389;  ‘The  Witch  of  Atlas’,  389 
Shepard,  Sam,  684,  687-8,  690-1;  and 
Beckett,  554;  Buried  Child,  687; 
Cowboys  #2,  687;  Fool  for  Love, 
687,  688,  690;  Icarus’s  Mother,  688; 
A  Lie  of  the  Mind,  688,  690;  The 
Tooth  of  Crime,  688;  True  West, 

688 

Sher,  Anthony,  225 
Sheridan,  Frances,  367;  Memoirs  of 
Miss  Sidney  Biddulph,  399 
Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley,  356;  The 
Rivals,  357 

Sheridan,  Thomas:  and  Swift,  360; 
poetry,  360 

Sherman,  Stuart  Pratt:  letters,  613 
Shinebourne,  Janice,  746;  Timepiece, 

745 

Shirley,  James,  262 
Shona  plays:  Zimbabwe,  716 
Short,  Mick,  114 
short  story,  529-30;  20th  C,  497; 
Anglo-Indian,  704;  Canadian,  737; 
Caribbean,  751;  colonial  and  post¬ 
colonial,  736;  genre,  Victorian,  443; 
Narayan,  758 

Shorthouse,  J.H.:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541; 

John  Inglesant,  541 
Showalter,  Elaine,  37,  368,  435 
Siddons,  Sarah:  acting  style,  357 
Sidhe:  and  Yeats,  537 
Sidney,  Mary,  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
201 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  203,  207-8;  and 
Dickens,  455;  and  Herbert,  291;  and 
Plutarch,  208;  settings  to  Italian 
music,  213;  sonnet-sequences,  203-4; 
and  Shakespeare,  236;  Apology  for 
Poetry,  208(3);  Arcadia,  207,  208(3), 
236;  Astrophel  and  Stella,  207 , 
208(3),  455;  Defence  of  Poetry,  207 
Sidney,  Sir  Robert,  208,  285 
Sidrak  and  Bokkus,  102,  163 
The  Siege  of  Jerusalem,  138 
Sienkiewicz,  Henryk,  648 
sign  theory:  ME,  139-40,  146-7 
Silliman,  Ron,  619 
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Sillitoe,  Alan,  503(2) 

Sim,  Alastair,  550 
The  Simonie,  141,  163 
Simpson,  Lewis  P.,  576-7 
Simpson,  Louis,  618;  ‘The  Art  of 
Storytelling’,  618 
Simpson,  Percy,  258-9 
sin:  in  Milton,  312 
Sinclair,  May,  525 

Sinclair,  Upton,  632;  The  Jungle,  610, 
637 

Singaporean  literature,  701,  703,  761 
Sioux  Indians:  English  language  in,  72 
Sir  Gawain  and  the  Green  Knight  see 
Gawain 

Sir  Landevale,  154 
Sir  Orfeo,  138 
Sir  Perceval  of  Galles,  153 
Sir  Thomas  More,  242,  266 
Sir  Tristrem,  141 

Sistren,  754-5;  Lionheart  Girl:  Life 
Stories  of  Jamaican  Women,  755; 
‘Tribute  to  Gloria  Who  Overcame 
Death’,  754-5 
Sitwell,  Edith,  543 
Sitwell,  Osbert,  543 
Sitwell,  Sacheverell,  543 
sixties  (1960s):  fiction,  610 
skalds  see  Norse  skalds 
Skeat,  W.W.,  194;  and  Joyce,  516 
Skelton,  John,  204;  language,  204; 

Against  Dundas,  204 
slang:  thieves’  cant  in  Shakespeare,  104 
slave-narrative,  595(2) 
slavery:  in  Caribbean  novels,  751 
Slessor,  Kenneth,  721 
Small,  Ian,  487 

Smart,  Christopher,  353;  The  Hilliad, 
353;  On  the  Omniscience  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  353;  Translation  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  353 
Smidt,  Kristian,  242 

Smiles,  Samuel:  and  G.  Eliot,  460;  Self- 
Help,  460 

Smith,  A.J.M.,  742 

Smith,  Adam,  343,  344;  and  D. 

Stewart,  65;  letters,  344;  Theory  of 
the  Moral  Sentiments,  344;  The 
Wealth  of  Nations,  344 
Smith,  Charlotte,  338 
Smith,  George,  480-1;  Recollections  of 
a  Long  and  Busy  Life,  480-1 
Smith,  Hallett,  244 
Smith,  M.W.A.,  258 
Smith,  Michael,  752;  It  a  Come,  752(2) 


Smith,  Stevie,  543 
Smith,  William,  340 
Smither,  Elizabeth,  766;  Brother-Love 
Sister-Love,  764 
Smithyman,  Kendrick,  767 
Smollett,  Tobias  George,  337,  343,  374; 
Don  Ricardo  Honey  water 
Vindicated,  361-2;  Sir  Launcelot 
Greaves,  374 
Snodgrass,  W.D.,  524 
Snyder,  Gary,  613(2);  and  Whalen,  671 
social  class  see  class 

social  communication:  and  semiotics,  23 
social  contexts  of  language,  60 
social  criticism:  18th  C,  400-1;  and  the 
novel,  434-5 

social  history:  18th  C,  345,  345-6,  346 
social  issues:  and  Victorian  fiction,  436; 
in  20th  C  poetry,  544;  in  Chaucer, 
198 

social  models:  in  African  fiction,  714 
social  science:  and  utopia,  48 
social-problem  novel,  436 
socialism:  18th  C,  400-1;  and  utopia, 

48;  socialist  fiction,  503-4 
sociolinguistics,  23,  66,  68-75,  74 
sociological  poetics:  and  aesthetic 
theory,  48 

sociology  of  literature,  44 
Sofola,  Zulu:  The  Sweet  Trap,  713 
soliloquy:  in  19th  C  fiction,  445;  in 
Shakespeare,  232 
solitude:  and  Wordsworth,  386 
Solomon,  Carl,  678 
Somerset  Maugham,  W.,  559-60;  ‘The 
Man  with  the  Scar’,  110 
The  Song  of  the  Husbandman,  141 
songs:  in  Elizabethan  comedy,  213, 

268-9 

sonnet-sequences,  203 

Sontag,  Susan,  681;  The  Benefactor, 

681;  Death  Kit,  681 
Sophocles:  and  Freud,  33;  and  Hardy, 
463-4;  and  Yeats,  538;  Antigone, 

538;  Oedipus  Rex,  463-4,  667-8 
Sorabji,  Cornelia,  758 
Sorrentino,  Gilbert,  662;  Crystal  Vision, 
662;  The  Sky  Changes,  662 
Soul  and  Body,  130 
source  study:  OE,  135 
South  Africa:  and  Shakespeare,  232 
249 

South  African  literature,  706 
South  Carolina:  black  and  white 
English,  71 
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South  Pacific  literature,  760-9,  761, 
768-9;  traditional  tales,  769 
Southern  African  literature,  716-21 
Southern  American  dialects,  71 
Southern  (American)  literature,  572, 

670;  romance,  632 
Southern  (American)  theatre,  689 
Southerne,  Thomas:  and  tragedy,  323 
Southwell,  St  Robert:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541 
Soviet  writing  on  African  literature,  708 
Soweto  poetry,  720 
Soyinka,  Wole,  702,  707,  710-12,  710; 
religion  in,  712;  Ake,  711;  ‘The 
Fourth  Stage’,  710;  The  Interpreters, 
711(2);  The  Road,  711;  Season  of 
Anomy,  711 

space:  and  D.G.  Jones,  743;  in 
O’Connor,  659;  motif,  148; 
semiotics  of,  736 

Spanish  Civil  War:  in  20th  C  drama, 

549 

The  Spanish  Tragedy,  262-3 
Spark,  Muriel,  501,  534;  and  Jolley, 
731;  Memento  Mori,  501,  731 
spectacle:  and  Jonson,  274 
spectator  see  audience 
speculative  fiction:  Australian,  725 
Spedding,  James,  473 
speech,  47;  and  gender,  368;  in  19th  C 
literature,  411,  see  also  flyting 
speech 

speech  signal:  variability  in,  81 
speech-act  theory,  51 
Speght,  Rachel:  Mouzell  for 
Melastomus,  298 
spelling  see  orthography 
Spence,  Catherine  Helen,  726;  Clara 
Morison,  724,  726 
Spence,  Thomas,  401 
Spencer,  Herbert,  469,  470 
Spenser,  Edmund,  2,  208-12,  239;  and 
Botticelli,  203;  and  Donne,  289;  and 
Melville,  591;  and  elegy,  195;  and 
iconoclasm,  290;  and  poetic 
language,  139-40;  sonnet-sequences, 
203-4;  women  in,  310-11;  Amoretti, 
209;  ‘The  Bower  of  Bliss’,  591; 
Cantoes,  209;  Colin  Clout,  209; 
Daphnaida,  209,  209-10; 
Epithalamion,  209(2),  210;  The 
Faerie  Queene,  202,  208-9,  209, 
210-12,  237,  247;  ‘Limbo  Lake’, 
211;  Prothalamion,  209,  212;  The 
Shepheardes  Calender,  209(2);  View 
of  Ireland,  210,  21 1 


Sperber,  Dan,  84 
Spicer,  Jack,  681 
Spillane,  Mickey,  633 
spiritualism:  and  Peacock,  399 
spirituality:  Hopkins,  422 
Spivak,  Gayatri,  507,  701 
sport:  in  Australian  plays,  722 
sports  fiction,  4,  503,  636-7,  637 
Sprat,  Thomas:  and  style,  63;  History 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  63 
sprung-rhythm,  422 
spy  fiction,  503;  Caribbean,  751 
Square  Minuscule  script,  82 
The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Degre,  152 
Sranan:  serialization  in,  73 
Sri  Lankan  literature,  701 
de  Stael,  Anne-Louise-Germaine 

Necker,  Mme,  434-5;  Corinne,  446 
stage  and  staging:  20th  C  community 
plays,  559;  Renaissance,  260-1; 
Shakespeare,  218,  221,  225;  stage 
direction,  ME,  172;  stage  machinery, 
261,  489,  see  also  theatre 
Stallings,  Laurence,  624 
Standard  English,  65,  69;  and  Scots,  70 
standards:  in  language,  68 
Stanley,  H.M.:  In  Darkest  Africa,  541 
Stansby,  Will,  5 
Starosta,  Stanley,  86 
St  Dunstan’s  Classbook,  135 
Stead,  C.K.,  702,  764-5;  All  Visitors 
Ashore,  702,  764-5,  765;  Death  of 
the  Body,  765(2) 

Stead,  Christina,  121-8,  731;  The 
Beauties  and  Furies,  728;  For  Love 
Alone,  728;  I’m  Dying  Laughing, 
727-8 

Stead,  W.T.,  482,  483 
Stearns,  Harold,  676 
Steele,  Charles  R.,  732 
Steele,  Sir  Richard,  356,  360 
Stein,  Gertrude,  639-40,  676,  677,  681; 
and  Fitzgerald,  643;  and 
L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry, 
625;  Mrs  Reynolds,  639;  The  Three 
Lives,  640 

Steinbeck,  John,  607,  652-3;  America 
and  the  Americans,  653;  Journal  of 
a  Novel,  609;  The  Moon  Is  Down, 
652;  The  Short  Reign  of  Pippin  IV, 
653;  Travels  with  Charley,  653 
Stendhal,  630;  and  James,  598; 

bildungsroman,  50 
Stephen,  A.M.,  742 
Stephen,  Julia  Duckworth:  ‘Agnostic 
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Women’,  440;  Notes  from  Sick 
Rooms ,  440;  ‘The  Servant 
Question’,  440;  Stories  for  Children, 
Essays  for  Adults,  440 
Stephen,  Leslie,  470,  519;  and  Gosse,  290 
stereotypes:  American,  and  Poe,  584; 
ethnic,  in  linguistics,  65;  female  18th 
C,  368-9;  in  1950s  American 
literature,  632-3;  Irish-American, 
Norris,  598;  masculine,  in  Shaffer, 
561;  stage  Irish,  Shaw,  562; 
Wandering  Jew,  665;  women  in  the 
media,  41,  see  also  character  types 
Sterne,  Laurence,  367,  372-4;  and 
Johnson,  364;  A  Political  Romance, 
374;  Sentimental  Journey,  374; 
Tristram  Shandy,  372-3,  373(3),  449 
Sterry,  Peter,  316-17,  333 
Stevens,  Wallace,  3,  19,  51,  115,  615, 
616,  617-18,  619,  630-1,  630-1,  680; 
and  Ashbery,  616;  and  Paz,  573; 
‘Anecdote  of  a  Jar’,  18-19;  The 
Auroras  of  Autumn,  630(2);  ‘The 
Man  with  the  Blue  Guitar’,  631; 
‘Notes  toward  a  Supreme  Fiction’, 
630;  ‘An  Ordinary  Evening  in  New 
Haven’,  630;  ‘The  Owl  in  the 
Sarcophagus’,  630;  ‘A  Primitive 
Like  an  Orb’,  630;  Souvenirs  and 
Prophecies,  631;  Transport  to 
Summer,  625 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  426,  466-7; 
and  M.  Shelley,  443;  and  Stevens, 

631;  and  Wilde,  468;  on  Victorian 
fiction,  445;  ‘The  Bottle  Imp’,  426; 
‘The  Feast  of  Famine’,  426; 
‘Markheim’,  467;  ‘Olalla’,  467; 
‘Providence  and  the  Guitar’,  631; 

‘The  Song  of  Rahero’,  426;  The 
Strange  Case  of  Dr  Jekyll  and  Mr 
Hyde,  466,  466-7,  467(2);  Treasure 
Island,  467;  Weir  of  Hermiston,  466 
Stewart,  Douglas,  722,  728-9; 

‘Rutherford’,  729 
Stewart,  Dugald,  65 
Stewart,  Patrick,  225 
Stieglitz,  Alfred,  579 
Stoker,  Bram:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  541;  and 
Joyce,  517;  and  Whitman,  580; 
Dracula,  443,  467,  541 
Stoppard,  Tom,  547,  562;  The  Real 
Thing,  562(2) 

Storey,  David,  503,  547;  Pasmore,  114 
storytelling:  heroic,  3;  in  Albee,  683;  in 
Chaucer,  181 


Stow,  John:  Chronicles,  202 
Stow,  Randolph,  703,  730;  The  Merry- 
Go-Round  in  the  Sea,  730;  The 
Suburbs  of  Hell,  730 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  574,  588;  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  574,  588 
Strachey,  Lytton:  Queen  Victoria,  521 
Strand,  Mark,  618 
Strauss,  Botho:  Der  Park,  236 
Strawson,  P.F.,  24 

street  games:  in  Salinger  and  G.  Green, 
637 

street  literature:  Victorian,  435-6 
stress,  78;  in  Old  English,  80;  lexical, 
and  speech  perception,  77-8 
Stringer,  Arthur,  742 
structuralism,  26;  and  historicism,  30 
Stuart  monarchs:  book  collections,  9 
Studley,  John:  Medea  translation,  211 
Stukeley,  Captain  Thomas,  275 
style:  feminist  writing,  42;  ME,  138; 

prose,  63,  110 
stylistics,  108-15 
stylization:  in  Faulkner,  646 
Styron,  William,  656-7;  The 

Confessions  of  Nat  Turner ,  656-7, 
682;  Sophie’s  Choice,  657 
subjectivity,  22,  32,  38,  41,  50 
sublime,  30,  382;  18th  C,  366;  and 
Lamb,  402;  American,  577;  in 
Dickinson,  582;  in  Lawrence,  13; 
sociology  of,  19 
Subramani,  768,  768-9 
subscribing  library:  German  in  London, 
10 

subversive  comedy:  in  Austen,  395 
Suckling,  Sir  John,  295 
Suckow,  Ruth:  Country  People,  653 
Suetonius:  and  More,  205 
suffixes,  104 
Suffolk  dialect,  106 
suffragist  playwrights,  547 
‘suggestion’,  52 

suicide:  in  Victorian  fiction,  442; 

Victorian,  and  Dickens,  452 
Sukenick,  Ronald,  634 
supernatural:  in  Bowen,  511;  Kipling 
stories,  510,  see  also  ghosts 
superstructuralism,  26 
Surr,  Thomas  Skinner,  392 
surrealism:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  539;  and 
Habermas,  46;  and  Stevens,  631 
Sutherland,  Efua:  plays,  715 
Siito,  Andrds:  A  szuzai  menyegzd,  559; 
and  Friel,  559 
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Sutton,  Shaun,  225 
Swahili:  and  English,  72-3 
Swetnam,  Joseph:  Araignment  of  ... 

Women,  298 
Swift,  Graham,  501 

Swift,  Jonathan,  358-60;  and  Johnson, 
363;  and  Naipaul,  749;  and  politics, 
345;  letters,  359;  parodies,  339; 
prose,  358-60;  psychoanalytic 
criticism  of,  359;  satire,  338,  338-9; 
The  Beast’s  Confession  to  the  Priest, 
348;  Bickerstaff  Papers,  359;  The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies,  359; 

Directions  to  Servants,  359; 

Discourse  of  the  Contests  and 
Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and 
the  Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome, 
358-9;  Drapier’s  Letters,  361; 
Gulliver’s  Travels,  338-9,  358(3), 
359(6);  Journal  to  Stella,  360;  A 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  338,  358,  359(3); 
Verses  on  the  Death  of  Dr  Swift, 

348 

Swinburne,  Algernon,  409,  426;  and 
Clough,  420;  and  Poe,  584; 

Atalanta ,  426;  ‘Before  a  Crucifix’, 
426 

syllable:  role  of,  80 
symbolism:  and  Hawthorne,  590;  and 
James,  601;  and  Marvell,  295;  and 
Sapir,  66;  and  Schreiner,  716 
Symbolists,  26;  English,  and  Wilde,  432 
Symons,  Arthur,  433,  479;  letters  to 
Yeats,  537-8 

Symson,  William:  and  Swift,  359 
Synge,  John  Millington,  538,  562-3; 

The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World, 
768;  The  Shadow  of  the  Glen,  562 
syntax,  60,  84-99;  and  morphology, 
97-8;  and  paradigmatic  typology,  91 
system-imperatives,  46 
systematicity:  critique  of,  12 
systematics  of  non-system,  25 
Szondi,  Peter,  45 
Szumigalski,  Ann,  743 
T.K.:  Hendecasyllabon,  213 
Tagore,  Rabindranath,  758 
The  Taill  of  Rauf  Coilyear,  157 
Taine,  Hippolyte,  434-5 
Tanner,  Tony,  597 

Tate,  Allen,  18,  615,  632;  The  Fathers, 
632 

Tate,  Nahum,  248;  adaptations  of 

Shakespeare,  329-30;  and  Coriolanus 
tradition,  356;  History  of  King  Lear, 


330;  Ingratitude  of  a  Common- 
Wealth,  329;  The  Sicilian  Usurper, 
323-4 

Taylor,  C.P.,  548,  551;  North,  551 
Taylor,  H.M.,  121-2 
Taylor,  Harriet,  437 
Taylor,  John  (The  Water  Poet):  and 
children’s  literature,  284-5 
Taylor,  Peter,  670-1;  ‘First  Heat’, 
670-1;  The  Old  Forest,  670 
Taylor,  Tom,  485(2);  The  Ticket-of- 
Leave  Man,  485 

teaching  of  English,  17,  63;  and  literary 
theory,  16;  and  media  education,  16; 
Caribbean  texts,  747;  language,  70, 
75,  109-10,  110;  Lawrence,  523; 
literature,  109-10,  140-1,  141; 
Shakespeare,  231;  university,  31; 
university  syllabuses,  48-9;  use  of 
extracts  in,  1 10,  see  also  education 
teaching  of  foreign  languages:  Makin, 

63 

technology:  Adams  and  Mailer  and, 

675;  and  American  literature,  610; 
and  Kipling,  510-11 
Tel  Quel  project,  24 
television:  Beckett  plays,  554,  556; 
Dickens  productions,  454,  485; 
Shakespeare,  225 

Temple,  Minni:  and  W.  James,  602 
Tennant,  Kylie:  The  Honey  Flow,  724 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  426-32;  and 
E.B.  Browning,  414;  and  T.S.  Eliot, 
540;  and  James,  598;  and  Milton, 
315;  and  Victoria’s  Golden  Jubilee, 
469;  and  feminization  of  poetry, 
410;  letters,  427-8;  ‘The  Charge  of 
the  Light  Brigade’,  427,  429;  ‘The 
Dream  of  Fair  Women’,  429;  ‘The 
Epic’,  431;  ‘The  Hesperides’,  431; 
‘The  Holy  Grail’,  430;  Idylls  of  the 
King,  315,  427,  428,  430(2),  431(2); 
In  Memoriam,  428,  430(4);  Jubilee 
Ode,  411;  ‘The  Lady  of  Shalott’, 
429;  ‘The  Lotos  Eaters’,  427;  ‘The 
Lover’s  Tale’,  427;  ‘Lucretius’,  429; 
Maud,  427,  428,  430;  ‘The  Miller’s 
Daughter’,  427;  ‘Montenegro’,  429; 
‘Poland’,  429;  The  Princess,  414, 
430;  ‘St  Simeon  Stylites’,  429(2); 
‘Sea  Dreams’,  430;  ‘Timbuctoo’, 
427,  429;  ‘Ulysses’,  428 
Tennyson,  Edward,  431 
Tennyson,  Emily,  428 
tense,  90-2,  112 
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Terriss,  William,  488 
terror  fiction,  503;  Victorian,  442 
Terry,  Ellen,  487,  487-8 
Terry,  Megan,  691 
Texidor,  Greville,  765 
textual  authority,  5 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  456, 
481;  and  Woolf,  519;  Barry  Lyndon , 
457;  Pendennis,  482;  Vanity  Fair , 
391,  456-7 

Theatre  of  the  Spirit:  and  Eliot,  559 
theatre(s):  18th  C  Scottish,  343; 

African,  709,  720;  American,  690; 
American  companies,  488,  684;  and 
Coward,  558-9;  and  Dickens,  455; 
and  Hardy,  461;  and  James,  600-1; 
Australian  19th  C,  703;  Blackfriars, 
261;  creation  of  20th  C,  549;  Drury 
Lane,  357;  Free  Southern  Theater, 
684;  Grand  Theatre,  Llandudno, 

489;  history  of  Shakespearean,  219; 
in  18th  C  periodicals,  361;  Jacobean 
private,  223-4;  Lime  Kiln  Theater, 
690;  New  Zealand,  768;  playgoing, 
Elizabethan,  223;  Renaissance 
history,  259-62;  Renaissance 
playgoing,  259;  Shakespeare’s  time, 
261,  262,  269;  Swan,  262(2);  Tudor 
and  Stuart  dramatists,  269,  see  also 
stage  and  staging 
theatricality:  in  Chaucer,  181 
Thelwell,  Michael,  682 
thematics:  and  narratology,  21 
Theobald,  Lewis:  and  Fielding,  357 
theology:  Scottish,  and  J.  Edwards,  577 
theory  see  literary  theory 
theosophy:  and  H.D.,  623 
third  world,  50;  texts,  women  writers, 

42 

thirties  (1930s),  609 
Thomas  a  Becket  theme,  52 
Thomas  (apostle),  162 
Thomas,  Audrey,  737,  739;  and  K. 

Hulme,  765-6;  Intertidal  Life ,  740 
Thomas,  Edward,  541-2;  and  Frost,  622 
Thomas,  Gladys,  720-1 
Thomas,  R.S.,  528 
Thompson,  E.P.,  340,  439,  468 
Thompson,  Francis,  432 
Thompson,  G.R.,  584 
Thompson,  Jim,  635 
Thompson,  Lawrance,  623 
Thompson,  Sandra  A.,  95 
Thompson,  William,  401 
Thomson,  E.W.,  742 


Thomson,  James,  343;  and  Milton,  303; 
plays,  355 

Thomson,  James  (18th  C),  349 
Thoreau,  Henry  David,  586-7,  616; 
lectures,  587;  Cape  Cod,  587; 
Journals,  587;  The  Maine  Woods, 
587;  Walden,  587;  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers, 
587(2) 

Thorkelin,  Grimur:  transcription  of 
Beowulf,  127 

Thorney  Abbey:  Liber  Vitae,  102 

Thornton,  Alice,  298 

Thornton,  Robert,  142,  143 

Thorpe,  Thomas,  222 

Thrale,  Mrs  see  Piozzi,  Hester  Lynch 

threshold  art,  750-1 

Throssell,  Ric,  722 

The  Thrush  and  the  Nightingale,  141 

Thumboo,  Edwin,  704 

Thurber,  James,  683;  and  Conrad,  507; 

‘The  Secret  Life  of  Walter  Mitty’,  507 
Tichborne,  Chidiock:  Tichborne’s 
Lament,  213 
Tickhill,  John,  162 
Tilley,  Arthur,  445 
Tillyard,  E.M.W.,  217 
Tilney,  Edmund,  261,  266 
time:  Derrida  and  Heidegger  and,  27;  in 
18th  C  literature,  342;  in  Dos 
Passos,  645;  in  Faulkner,  609;  in 
Hemingway,  643;  in  Nabokov,  661; 
in  Shakespeare,  244-5 
time  adverbials,  91 
Tirso  de  Molina:  and  Walcott,  754 
Tlali,  Miriam,  720,  720-1 
‘To  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.  The  New 
Poet  Laureate’,  431 
Tobago:  creole-English,  65 
Todd,  Janet,  353 
Todorov,  Tsvetan,  178 
Tok  Pisin,  72-3,  74 
Toland,  John,  359 
Tolkien,  J.R.R.,  102,  419 
Tolstoy,  Leo:  and  Howells,  597;  War 
and  Peace,  597 
‘Tomasevskij  school’,  229 
Tomlinson,  Charles:  Renga,  544;  Seeing 
is  Believing,  544 

Tonna,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  432,  436 
437 

Tooke,  John  Horne,  64;  and  D. 

Stewart,  65 

Toomer,  Jean,  579,  612,  653-4,  682; 
Cane,  612 
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torture:  and  literary  criticism,  18 
Tostevin,  Lola  Lemire,  743 
tough-movement,  93-4 
Toulmin,  Stephen,  207 
touring:  theatre  companies,  487,  488 
tourism:  18th  C,  347 
Tourneur,  Cyril,  262;  and  Shakespeare, 
246;  The  Atheist’s  Tragedy,  279; 

The  Revenger’s  Tragedy,  246 
Tovey,  Nathaniel:  and  Milton,  306 
Towneley  cycle,  168,  169,  172 
towns:  small  towns,  18th  C,  346 
Townshend,  Aurelian,  283-4 
Toy,  Robert,  7 
Tracy,  Ann,  585 

tragedy:  and  Faulkner,  647-8;  and 
Hemingway,  643;  and  Shakespeare, 
243;  and  Soyinka,  710,  710-11;  and 
R.  Wright,  654-5;  in  Hardy,  462-3; 
ME,  145,  191;  Renaissance,  262; 
terminology  and  genre,  323 
tragicomedy:  Ford,  279;  genre  of,  323; 

Renaissance,  262;  Shakespeare,  236 
Traherne,  Thomas,  328;  and  Milton, 

307;  ‘The  City’,  328 
transcendence:  and  Whitman,  580 
transcendentalism:  American,  571;  and 
Pynchon,  666-7 

translation,  355-6;  15th  C,  61-2;  African- 
language  literature  in,  706;  and  Beckett, 
553,  554;  and  case  grammar,  86;  and 
Freud,  35;  Derrida,  untranslatability  of, 
26;  Indian  and  English  literature,  759— 
60;  machine  translation,  86;  ME,  141, 
163,  163-4,  198;  Milton,  307;  native 
literature  in  Canada,  735;  OE,  102, 
133;  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  205;  of 
Orwell  neologisms,  105;  Renaissance 
attitudes  to,  139-40 
‘translinguistics’:  Bakhtin,  46 
transubstantiation:  Hopkins,  422 
transvestism:  female,  341;  in  Jacobean 
drama,  266-7;  roles,  485-6 
Tranter,  John,  721 

Traubel,  Horace:  and  Whitman,  580-1 
Traugott,  Elizabeth,  98 
travel  writing:  18th  C,  359;  and  Swift, 
358;  Canadian,  734(2);  Capote,  657; 
Doughty,  474;  Montagu,  338; 
Naipaul,  750;  on  Italy,  3;  Twain, 
594;  Victorian,  469;  Wharton,  639 
Traven,  B.,  659-60;  letters,  659-60;  The 
Cotton  Pickers,  660;  The  Death 
Ship,  659;  The  Treasure  of  Sierra 
Madre,  659;  The  White  Rose,  659 


travesty:  18th  C,  341 
treason:  and  Malory,  165 
Tree,  Herbert  Beerbohm,  486 
Trevet,  Nicholas:  and  Chaucer,  193 
Trevis,  Di,  225 

Trevisa,  John  of:  Polychronicon 
translation,  141 
Trilling,  Diana,  613 
Trilling,  Lionel,  17;  and  Austen,  397 
Tristan  legend:  and  Scott,  180 
Trollope,  Anthony,  439,  457-8;  on 
Victorian  fiction,  445; 

Autobiography,  457;  Barchester 
Towers,  457,  457-8;  Cousin  Henry, 
457;  Kept  in  the  Dark,  457;  ‘The 
Panjandrum’,  458;  The  Warden, 

458;  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  458 
Trollope,  Frances,  437 
trompe-l’oeil:  and  Browning,  418-19 
Trouvere  lyric,  139 
Troyard,  Anatole,  678 
Tucker,  James:  Ralph  Rashleigh,  702 
Tudor  monarchs:  book  collections,  9 
Turgenev,  Ivan  Sergeevich:  and 
Tennyson,  428-9 

Turnbull,  George:  Treatise  on  Ancient 
Painting,  343 
Turner,  Brian,  766 

Turner,  J.M.W.,  381;  and  Melville,  591 
Turner,  Victor,  555,  714 
Tutuola,  Amos,  710 
Tuwhare,  Hone,  767-8 
‘The  Twa  Weavers’,  409-10 
Twain,  Mark,  228,  575,  593-5,  608;  and 
Dickens,  455;  criticism,  572;  short 
stories,  593;  travel  fiction,  594;  The 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn, 

574,  593(3),  594(5),  595; 
Autobiography,  595;  A  Connecticut 
Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur, 
594-5,  595;  The  Gilded  Age,  594; 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson,  594;  Roughing 
It,  594;  Tom  Sawyer,  16 
two  cultures,  681 
Tynan,  Kenneth,  550 
Tyndall,  John,  470 
Tyrrell,  J.W.,  734 
Tyrwhitt,  Thomas,  188 
Ubersfeld,  Anne,  688 
von  Uekiill,  Jakob,  66-7 
Uh,  Hermann,  65 

Underhill,  Evelyn:  and  T.S.  Eliot,  540; 
Mysticism,  540 

Unitarianism:  and  Lamb,  402;  and 
Thoreau,  587 
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university:  as  institution,  30;  idea  of, 

46,  see  also  institutions 
Updike,  John,  634,  672;  The  Centaur, 
634 

urban  studies  see  (the)  city 
Urquhart,  Jane;  The  Whirlpool,  740 
Urry,  John,  197 

usage,  74,  103;  problems  in,  104 
Uspensky,  Boris,  26 
Utilitarianism:  and  Dickens,  451 
utopia,  38;  and  Malthus,  401;  and  style, 
63;  colonial,  703;  motif,  44; 
Shakespeare,  233;  utopian  fiction 
and  Gilman,  639;  utopian  literature, 
Australian,  725;  utopianism  and 
Marxism,  48;  utopianism  in  A. 
Walker,  673,  see  also  dystopia 
Vail,  Laurence:  and  K.  Boyle,  676 
Valdesso,  John:  and  Herbert,  293; 

Considerations,  293 
valency,  86 

Valery,  Paul:  and  Poe,  584 
value,  19,  50 

vampire  stories  see  horror  stories 
vampirism:  in  Fitzgerald,  644 
Van  Dijk,  Teun  A.,  115 
Vanbrugh,  Sir  John:  The  Confederacy, 
331 

Vancouver  literature,  735 
Varty,  Kenneth,  153 
Vaughan,  Gertrude:  The  Woman  with 
the  Pack,  547 

Vaughan,  Henry,  113-14,  294; 

‘Daphnis’,  294;  ‘I  walked  the  other 
day’,  114 

Vaughan,  Thomas:  mystical  language, 

63 

Vaux,  James  Hardy,  723 

Van  Vechten,  Carl,  640,  682;  letters, 

640 

Vendler,  Helen,  630 

Venice:  and  19th  C  writers,  478, 

599-600 

verandah:  in  Australian  writing,  723 
verbs,  73,  84;  American  English,  106; 
and  meaning,  90;  be/have,  97; 
complementizer  choice,  95;  in 
Shakespeare,  97;  intrasitive  uses  of 
transitive,  84;  syntax  of  serial,  73; 
valency,  85,  87;  verb-particle 
combination,  ME,  96,  see  also 
auxiliaries;  modals 
Vercelli  book,  130-1 
Vercelli  homilies,  134 
vernacular  poetry:  Canadian,  742 


Vernon  manuscript:  facsimile,  142 
verse  see  poetry 

Vespasian  Psalter :  spelling  in,  82,  100 
Vestris,  Lucia  Elizabeth,  485-6 
Vicinus,  Martha,  470-1 
Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  Golden 
Jubilee,  411,  469,  484 
Victorian  culture,  500;  and  Woolf,  521 
Vietnam  war,  635;  and  Australian 
writers,  725;  literature,  612 
village  tradition,  444 
Vinaver,  Eugene,  164 
Vinsauf  see  Geoffrey  de  Vinsauf 
violence:  in  drama,  275;  in  Melville, 
592;  in  Shakespeare,  247 
Virgil,  139;  and  Chaucer,  197;  and  T.S. 
Eliot,  540,  622;  and  Marvell,  295; 
and  Milton,  311(3),  311-12;  and 
Spenser,  212;  The  Aeneid,  229,  431, 
540,  622;  Georgies,  311 
vision  poetry:  ME,  142 
visual  arts:  17th  C,  335;  18th  C,  and 
poetry,  342;  and  18th  C  aesthetics, 
346-7;  and  18th  C  drama,  357-8, 
358;  and  Auden,  114;  and  Crane, 
597-8;  and  Herbert,  292;  and  T. 
Hughes,  544-5;  and  James,  600, 
601-2;  and  literature,  203;  and 
Melville,  591;  and  Romantic  poetry, 
381;  and  C.  Stead,  727;  and 
Thoreau,  587;  and  Webster,  278; 
and  Yeats,  537;  Blake,  384; 
deathbed  scene,  684;  engravings, 
copyright,  8;  Hogarth  and  British 
painting,  347,  see  also  art;  fine  arts; 
illustration;  landscape  painting; 
painting;  sculpture 
visual  image:  in  Beckett,  558 
Vitae  Pat  rum,  167 
Vitalists,  546-7 

vocabulary,  99-106,  105,  108;  17th  and 
18th  C  critical  terms,  339;  Gissing, 
466;  Shakespeare,  219,  see  also  word 
studies 

vocation:  in  Faulkner,  647 

voice  quality,  76 

voicing,  77 

Volney  Prize,  65 

Voltaire:  and  James,  598 

Vonnegut,  Kurt,  636,  668 

vowel  articulation  model:  classical,  65 

vowels:  length  variation  in,  80 

Wace,  140 

Waiata  Whaiapo,  767 
Wain,  John,  535 
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Waith,  Eugene,  327 
Wakefield  cycle,  140,  170,  171-2 
Walcott,  Derek,  702,  745,  746,  753; 
drama,  754,  755;  Another  Life, 
753(3);  ‘The  Castaway’,  753;  The 
Fortunate  Traveller,  753;  Henri 
Christophe,  755;  The  Joker  of 
Seville,  754;  Malcauchon,  755; 
Midsummer,  753;  Sea  Grapes,  753 
Walcott,  Roderick,  747;  Cul-de-Sac,  747 
Walker,  Alice,  673-4;  and  Harper,  596; 
The  Color  Purple,  16,  596,  673(2), 
673-4;  Meridian,  673 
Walker,  H.:  Elegies  of  Old  Age,  325-6 
Walker,  J.W.,  172 
Walker,  Julia  M.,  313 
Walpole,  Horace,  345,  365-6;  and 
Hogarth,  347;  Historic  Doubts  on 
the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  the 
Third,  366 

Walsh,  Ernest:  and  K.  Boyle,  676 

Walter,  Hubert,  162 

Walton,  Izaak:  Life  of  Herbert,  291-2; 

Life  of  John  Donne,  333 
Walton,  John:  translation  of  Boethius, 
198,  163,  163-4 
The  Wanderer,  131(2) 

Wanley,  Nathaniel:  and  Browning,  417; 

Wonders  of  the  Little  World,  417 
war:  and  Chaucer  and  Gower,  184;  and 
poetry,  544 

war  literature:  Australian,  721;  Cather, 
650;  K.  Douglas,  542;  O’Brien,  674; 
E.  Thomas,  541-2;  women’s  poetry, 
619,  see  also  Biafran  war  literature; 
First  World  War;  Vietnam  war 
Ward,  Mrs  Humphry,  437,  445,  482 
Ward,  John:  and  Pope,  351 
warfare:  Gower  and  Chaucer’s  attitude 
to,  154 

Warner,  Francis,  546 
Warner,  Sylvia  Townsend,  530;  Summer 
Will  Show,  511 

Warren,  Robert  Penn,  18,  634,  657 
Warrilow,  David,  556 
The  Wars  of  Alexander,  144,  146 
Warton,  Thomas,  364,  365 
Warton,  Thomas  (the  elder):  Warton 
forgeries,  340,  353 
Wasserman,  Earl  R.,  350,  389 
‘Wast  bryngyth  145 
watermarks,  6 

Watkinson,  Edward:  and  18th 
reviewing,  339 
Watson,  George,  522 


Watson,  Sheila:  The  Double  Hook,  738 
Watt,  Ian,  507 
Watten,  Barrett,  625 
Waugh,  Evelyn,  504,  530-1;  and 
Greene,  531;  and  modernism,  530; 
Brideshead  Revisited,  530(3) 

Wayman,  Tom,  743 
Wearne,  Alan:  The  Nightmarkets,  722, 
729 

Weaver,  Robert,  737 
Webb,  Francis,  721,  729 
Webb,  Phyllis,  742-3 
Webster,  John,  262,  262-3,  277-8; 
attributed  works,  2;  metricality  in 
verse,  111;  stage  images,  260;  The 
Devil’s  Law-Case,  277;  The  Duchess 
of  Malfi,  224,  260,  277,  277-8;  The 
White  Devil,  257,  259-60,  267, 

277(2) 

Webster,  Noah:  Third  New 

International  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  103-4 
Wedde,  Ian:  Symmes  Hole,  761-2 
Weever,  John,  265;  Epigrammes,  265 
Weidman,  Jerome:  Fiorello,  677;  I  Can 
Get  It  For  You  Wholesale,  677; 
Praying  for  Rain,  677 
Weimar  film  theory,  45 
Weiner,  Hanna,  625 
Weininger,  Otto:  and  Lawrence,  523; 
and  Stein,  640 

Welch,  Lew:  and  Whalen,  671 
Wells,  H.G.,  465,  526-7;  and  West, 

526;  The  Future  in  America,  526-7 ; 
‘In  the  Abyss’,  526-7;  The  Sea 
Lady,  526;  A  Story  of  the  Days  to 
Come,  526;  The  Time  Machine,  527 ; 
The  Wonderful  Visit,  526 
Welsh  periodical  press,  482 
Welsh  poetry:  and  Shakespeare,  246 
Welty,  Eudora,  657-8;  and  Capote, 

657;  ‘Death  of  a  Travelling 
Salesman’,  658;  Delta  Wedding,  658; 
The  Golden  Apples,  657;  The 
Ponder  Heart,  658;  ‘Where  Is  the 
Voice  Coming  From’,  658 
Wendt,  Albert,  702,  761,  768-9;  poetry, 
769;  The  Balloonfish  and  the 
Armadillo,  769;  The  Birth  and 
Death  of  the  Miracle  Man,  769; 
Flying-Fox  in  a  Freedom  Tree,  769; 
Leaves  of  the  Banyan  Tree,  769(2); 
Pouliuli,  768,  769;  Sons  for  the 
Return  Home,  768 
Wenke,  Joseph,  663-4 
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Wescott,  Glenway,  643 
Wesker,  Arnold,  548 
Wesley,  John:  journal,  365 
West  African  English:  phonetic 
features,  76 

West  African  literature,  709-15 
West,  Dorothy:  The  Living  Is  Easy ,  655 
West  Indian  literature  see  Caribbean 
literature 

West,  Nathanael,  633;  Day  of  the 
Locust ,  653 

West,  Rebecca,  525-6,  525;  Family 
Memories,  526;  The  Return  of  the 
Soldier,  525;  The  Strange  Necessity,  526 
West  Sheen  community,  333 
Western  (American)  literature,  607 
Westerns,  606,  635,  660 
Weston,  Jessie  L.:  and  Fitzgerald,  644; 

From  Ritual  to  Romance,  644 
Westron  Wynde,  161 
The  Weye  of  Parody s,  167-8 
Whalen,  Philip,  671;  Imaginary 
Speeches  for  a  Brazen  Head,  671; 

You  Didn’t  Even  Try,  671 
Wharton,  Edith,  575,  610,  612,  638-9; 
and  Chopin,  597;  and  Fitzgerald, 

643;  ghost  stories,  639;  travel 
writing,  639;  The  Age  of  Innocence, 
632,  639;  A  Backward  Glance,  639; 
Ethan  Frome,  638-9;  The  House  of 
Mirth,  597,  639;  New  Year’s  Day, 
639;  Old  New  York,  639;  The  Reef, 
639 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  353,  612;  and  Milton, 
304 

Whipple,  T.K.,  653 
Whistler,  James:  and  Ruskin,  479 
White,  Antonia,  502 
White,  Patrick,  702,  703,  723,  725,  730; 
and  Brink,  719;  and  C.K.  Stead, 

765;  Flaws  in  the  Glass,  730;  A 
Fringe  of  Leaves,  719(3),  730,  731; 
The  Vivisector,  702,  764-5;  Voss, 

725,  730 

Whitehall,  Robert,  284 
Whitman,  Walt,  228,  572,  575,  579-80, 
616,  617;  and  Dos  Passos,  645;  and 
language,  68;  and  Poe,  584; 
criticism,  572;  photographs,  580; 
Calamus,  581;  Children  of  Adam, 

581;  Leaves  of  Grass,  579(2),  581(2); 
‘The  Sleepers’,  580;  Song  of  Myself , 
580(2),  581;  Specimen  Days,  579; 
‘When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard 
Bloom’d’,  580 


Whitney,  Caspar,  734 
Whitney,  Isabella,  202 
Whittington,  Harry:  ‘Swamp  Search’, 
635 

The  Whole  Family  (serial  novel),  597 
Whythorne,  Thomas:  songs,  213 
Wiebe,  Rudy,  735,  737 
The  Wife’s  Lament,  131 
Wihl,  Gary,  469 
Wild,  Jonathan,  340 
Wilde,  Oscar,  432,  467-8,  486-7;  and 
Beckett,  556;  and  Frankenstein 
story,  443;  short  stories,  443;  ‘The 
Canterville  Ghost’,  468;  The 
Importance  of  Being  Earnest,  487; 
The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  467(2), 
467-8;  Salome,  487;  A  Woman  of 
No  Importance,  487 
Wilkins,  George:  as  author  of  Pericles, 
114;  Misery,  114;  Painful 
Adventures,  220 

Wilkins,  John,  64;  semantic  principles, 
62-3;  theory  of  articulatory 
phonetics,  63;  Essay,  62-3 
Williams,  John  A.:  The  Man  Who 
Cried  I  Am,  636 
Williams,  Noel  D.,  751 
Williams,  Norman:  ‘Learning  to 
Whistle’,  619-20 

Williams,  Raymond,  17,  47,  445,  462, 
575 

Williams,  Roger,  65 
Williams,  Tennessee,  691;  and 

McCullers,  689;  and  Odets,  690;  A 
Streetcar  Named  Desire,  691 
Williams,  William  Carlos,  610,  615, 

617,  617-18,  625,  630-1,  631-2;  and 
Creeley,  616;  The  Great  American 
Novel,  630-1;  In  the  American 
Grain,  630-1;  Kora  in  Hell ,  630-1; 
Paterson,  625,  630-1;  ‘This  Is  Just 
to  Say’,  620 
Williamson,  David,  723 
Wills,  W.G.:  The  Man  o’  Airlie,  487 
Wilson,  Angus,  533;  and  Joyce,  518; 
short  stories,  533;  Setting  the  World 
on  Fire,  518 
Wilson,  Colin,  503 
Wilson,  Deirdre,  84 
Wilson,  Edmund,  17,  584,  610-11; 

Axel’s  Castle,  601 
Wilson,  Ethel,  737,  738 
Wilson,  John:  and  Wordsworth,  385-6 
Wilson,  John  Dover  see  Dover  Wilson, 
John 
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Wilson,  Lanford,  692;  Fifth  of  July, 

692;  The  Gingham  Dog,  692;  The 
Hot-I  Baltimore,  692 
Wilson,  Thomas,  207;  translation  of 
Demosthenes,  207;  The  Arte  of 
Rhetorique,  207;  Discourse  upon 
Usury,  207;  Rule  of  Reason,  207 
Wiltshire:  dialect  in,  70 
Wimsatt,  W.K.  Jr,  608 
Winchilsea,  Anne  Finch,  countess  of, 

348 

Windeatt,  Barry,  194 
Winner  and  Waster  see  Wynnere  and 
Wastoure 

Wise  T.J.:  and  W.M.  Rossetti,  8-9 
wit,  339;  and  Etherege,  329;  Clarendon, 
332-3;  in  More,  205;  verbal,  711,  see 
also  comedy;  humour 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton,  279 
Wittgenstein,  Ludwig,  46;  and 
Shakespeare,  233 
Wittreich,  Joseph,  303-4,  315 
Wobblies;  in  Traven,  637 
Wolfe,  Thomas,  649-50;  and  A. 

Bernstein,  677-8;  short  stories,  649; 
‘No  Door’,  649;  ‘Of  Time  and  the 
River’,  649,  650(2);  ‘The  Spanish 
Letter’,  649;  The  Web  and  the 
Rock,  650 
Wolfe,  Tom,  61 1 

Wollstonecraft,  Mary,  2,  369,  383;  and 
Mary  Hays,  338,  403;  and  Imlay, 
578;  A  Short  Residence  in  Sweden, 
404;  A  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women,  403(3) 

woman  question  see  feminism 
women:  12th  to  16th  C,  202;  18th  C, 
338;  and  Chaucer,  196-7;  and 
Conrad,  508;  and  Faulkner,  648; 
and  language,  72;  and  Miller,  661; 
and  the  media,  41;  education  of, 

202;  images  of,  41;  in  Hawthorne, 
589;  in  Lillo,  356;  in  Stuart 
England,  321-2;  intellectual 
Victorian,  438-9,  440;  patronage  by 
Johnson,  363;  position  of,  and 
Austen,  395;  Stuart  period,  332,  see 
also  female  characteristics 
women  as  writers,  612;  ME  narrators, 
141;  16th- 17th  C,  202;  17th  C,  321; 
18th  C,  338(2),  341;  19th  C 
novelists,  437,  438,  439;  African, 
707;  American,  575-6;  and  history, 
501;  Australian,  723,  724,  729; 
autobiographers,  298;  black 


novelists,  596;  black  South  African, 

720;  Canadian,  733,  734,  739;  career 
patterns  of  novelists,  501; 

Caribbean,  751;  Christine  de  Pizan 
as  role  model,  140;  coloured 
American,  615;  Indian,  704,  757-8; 
Indian  poets,  757;  Jamaican  poets, 
752;  Kenyan  novelists,  716;  linguists, 
63;  modernist,  525(2);  Murdoch, 
534-5;  ‘New  Women’,  499;  New 
Zealand,  763,  768;  novelists,  367, 

392,  396,  501,  502;  playwrights, 
Southern  American,  688;  poetry, 

615,  619;  Renaissance  and 
Reformation,  201;  Romantic 
period,  prose,  403;  Mary  Scott, 

353;  travel  writers,  338;  Victorian 
prose,  437,  473;  women’s  reading 
and,  525 

women  in  drama:  18th  C,  357; 

Heywood,  169;  Norman,  689; 
Shakespeare,  202,  235,  236,  249,  see 
also  character  types 
women  in  literature:  18th  C  novels, 
368(2);  19th  C  novel,  rural 
radicalism  and,  439;  1970s  literature, 
635;  and  money,  368;  black 
American  women  writers,  673-4; 
Canadian,  739-40;  Caribbean 
literature,  746,  751;  Chaucer,  187-8; 
children’s  19th  C  fiction,  442; 
Conrad,  506-7;  G.  Eliot,  460; 

English  and  Canadian,  733;  Frost, 
622;  Hemingway,  642-3;  Jewish- 
American  fiction,  635-6;  Joyce,  515; 
Lawrence,  523;  Naipaul,  749;  Ngugi, 
716;  Nigerian  novels,  713;  poetry, 
37-8;  Renaissance,  310-11;  Shepard, 
690,  690-1;  Soyinka,  711-12;  C.K. 
Stead,  765;  Victorian  fiction,  437, 
438;  Victorian  poetry,  410,  see  also 
character  types 
women  printers,  7 

women’s  language:  derogatory  terms  for 
men,  72 

women’s  movement  see  feminism 
women’s  reading:  American,  573;  and 
Austen,  396;  ‘conduct  books’,  202; 
women  writers,  525 
women’s  theatre:  Sistren,  754-5 
Women’s  Theatre  Group:  Double 
Vision,  551 

Wong  Phui  Nam,  704 
Wongar,  Banumbir,  731 
Wood,  Gordon  S.,  578 
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Woolf,  Virginia,  499,  505,  518-21,  525; 
and  Gissing,  465;  and  Mansfield, 
518;  and  social  history,  525;  and 
Spark,  534;  essays,  520;  sources, 

520;  Between  the  Acts,  519(2); 
Jacob’s  Room,  519;  Mrs  Dalloway, 
114;  Night  and  Day,  520;  Orlando, 
115;  To  the  Lighthouse,  50,  52,  114, 
521(2);  The  Waves,  520-1,  521,  see 
also  Stephen,  Julia  Duckworth 
Worcester,  William,  165 
word  grammar,  87 
word  patterns:  in  Wordsworth,  385 
word  studies,  80;  Chaucer,  179;  ME, 
159;  OE,  101,  125,  128,  see  also 
vocabulary 

word-formation,  82;  English,  and 
historical  change,  103 
word-pairs,  77 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy,  385,  404;  and 
Jonson,  287 

Wordsworth,  William,  381(2),  382(3), 
384-7,  616;  and  Beckett,  555;  and 
Dickens,  451;  and  Jonson,  287;  and 
Keats,  390;  and  Milton,  315;  and 
Pope,  350;  and  Shelley,  389;  and 
Yeats,  537;  and  fine  art,  381;  and 
nature,  352;  critical  essays,  400; 
description  in,  385;  letters,  385-6; 
self  in,  386;  The  Borderers,  386-7; 
‘An  Evening  Walk’,  385;  Home  at 
Grasmere,  386;  Lyrical  Ballads,  384, 
385;  Michael,  387;  ‘Ode:  Intimations 
of  Immortality’,  386,  390,  451;  The 
Prelude,  31,  315,  385,  387;  ‘Tintern 
Abbey’,  386,  555;  ‘To  -,  on  Her 
First  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of 
Helvellyn’,  390;  ‘To  Lycoris’,  386; 
‘Yet  Once  Again  390—1 
Workers’  Theatre  Movement,  547 
working  class:  and  Hopkins,  423; 
representation  in  18th  C  literature, 
337;  servants,  18th  C,  and  Swift, 

359,  see  also  class 
working-class  culture,  610-11 
working-class  life:  in  Australian 
literature,  731 

working-class  literature:  19th,  435, 

470-1;  American,  609-10;  E.  Jones, 
424;  stories,  1890s,  504;  Victorian 
poetry,  409-10,  410 
Wotton,  George,  465 
Wrenne,  Philip,  7 
Wright,  James,  614 
Wright,  Judith,  703,  721,  722 


Wright,  Richard,  632,  636,  654-5;  and 
Ellison,  656;  ‘Big  Boy  Leaves 
Home’,  655;  Eight  Men,  654;  Native 
Son,  113,  654-5,  655(2) 
writing:  and  feminism,  501 
Wulf  and  Eadwacer,  131-2,  132 
Wulfstan,  136 
Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  204 
Wycherley,  William:  The  Country  Wife, 
324 

Wyld,  Henry:  and  standard  English,  65, 
69 

Wynkyn  de  Worde,  7,  166 
Wynnere  and  Wastoure,  141,  141-2, 
144-5,  145 

Xhosa  intsomi:  and  South  African 
theatre,  720 

Yale  Beinecke  Library,  143 
‘Yale  School’,  13,  607-8 
Yearsley,  Ann:  and  Hannah  More,  337 
Yeats,  George,  536 

Yeats,  W.B.,  52,  432-3,  536-9,  539;  and 
Arnold,  412;  and  Beckett,  556;  and  fin- 
de-siecle  poets,  433;  and  Lady 
Gregory,  559;  and  Welty,  657—8; 
plays,  563;  scenic  imagery  in,  556;  At 
the  Hawk’s  Well,  563;  Autobio¬ 
graphies,  537;  ‘Byzantium’,  538;  The 
Death  of  Cuchulain,  563;  Dramatis 
Personae,  537;  ‘Easter  1916’,  538; 
‘Leda  and  the  Swan’,  537;  ‘Responsi¬ 
bilities’,  623;  Reveries,  537;  ‘Sailing 
to  Byzantium’,  538;  ‘Song  of  the 
Wandering  Aengus’,  657-8;  The 
Tables  of  the  Law,  538;  ‘The  Tower’, 
538;  Trembling  of  the  Veil,  537;  A 
Vision,  536,  538;  The  Wind  among  the 
Reeds,  538;  The  Winding  Stair,  538; 
‘A  Woman  Young  and  Old’,  538 
Yetsweirt,  Jane,  7 
Yezierska,  Anzia,  651-2;  Hungry 
Hearts,  651;  ‘One  Thousand  Pages 
of  Research’,  652;  Red  Ribbon  on  a 
White  Horse,  652;  ‘This  is  What 
$10,000  Did  to  Me’,  651-2;  ‘Wild 
Winter  Love’,  651-2 
York:  onomastic  history,  107 
York  cycle,  168,  170,  172 
York  Gospels,  136 
A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  269 
Yoruba:  and  English,  72-3;  myth  and 
Soyinka,  710 
Young,  Edward,  348-9 
Young,  Karl,  170 
Ywain  and  Gawain,  153 
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Zamyatin,  Evgeny  Ivanovich,  739 
zaum  poets:  and 

L  =  A  =  N  =  G  =  U  =  A  =  G  =  E  poetry, 
625 

Zephaniah,  Benjamin,  752 
zero:  in  linguistic  analysis,  76;  semiotics 
of,  25 

Zervos,  Christian,  631 
Zimbabwe:  literary  feminism  in,  716 
Zimbabwean  drama,  716 


Zimbabwean  literature,  706;  Cecil 
Rhodes  in,  717 

Zionism:  and  Chesterton,  513,  see  also 
anti-Semitism;  Jewish  literature; 
Judaism 

Zoffany,  John,  346 
Zukofsky,  Louis,  619,  681 
Zulu  folktale:  and  South  African 
theatre,  720 
Zwicky,  Arnold  M.,  87 
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